




















EPISODES IN AN 


Scing Experiences in 


BY A CURATE. 


y HE _ publication 
. of these Experi- 
ences was not 
sought by me. 
It was the sug- 
gestion of the 
friend who found 
out that I had 
f kept a diary, got | 
hold of it, and | 
k persuaded me to | 
B let him make ex- | 
f tracts from it, | 
and then further 
persuaded me to 
expand those ex- 
tracts into some- 
thing like literary 
shape; not (as 
he was candid 
; enough to tell 
S me) because he 
thoughtthatthere | 
was anything remarkable in the diarist, but be- | 
cause the people amongst whom I have spent 
the greater part of my life—normal as they have 
long seemed to me—seemed out-of-the-common to 
him. Of course, however, I trust that in letting | 
them be taken from their obscurity I have not been | 
influenced by vanity, or other unworthy motive. 
Vanity, though, do I say? In spite of the self- 
ete with which the most secret diaries are 
—I. 

















OBSCURE LIFE. 


the Tower Hamlets. 


written, trying to persuade the writer through his 
eyes (when there is no one else to be deceived) 
that he is a better man than his heart tells him that 
he is, even my own confessions will show that I 
have small reason to be vain. Young people, I 
suppose, would reckon me old. At any rate, I 
remember blooming young brides who are now 
grandmothers, and children that I have nursed 
have now children of their own; but (if any man caz 
read his own heart) I may honestly say that no 
proffer of preferment would tempt me to leave the 
squalid district in which my hairs have grown grey. 
I should like to lay them within the shadow of the 
mother-church in which I began my East-End 
labours. Wise sanitary arrangements have rendered 
this impossible, but I hope to be buried in the 
Tower Hamlets’ Cemetery. In a fluctuating popu- 
lation like that in which I have laboured, personal 
ties are very often suddenly snapped ; but I have 
a personal attachment to the type of people who 
have been so long my neighbours, and it would 
gratify me to know that my old body would sleep 
within the circle of the smoke and noise in which 
they spend their troublous lives. 

It would be affectation—falsehood—to insinuate 
that I was always thus contented. Clergymen, like 
other men, have their ambitions, and, perhaps, have 
as much justification for them, and quite as honest 
a justification, as laymen have, in the hope of 
“securing a sphere of greater usefulness.” But then 
clergymen are no better judges than other men of 
what is really for their good. I feel now (if I may 
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say so without irreverence to God’s government) | though she ain’t eight yet. Creases/ She don’t 
that it would have been a great mistake if, in the | look much like a Creesis, do she, sir?” and, with 
days when I was by no means inclined to utter a coy|a grin at his pun, the pitying policeman mounted 
nolo preferri, 1 had obtained a benefice. I was | towards his bed. 
meant to be a curate amongst struggling people, if,| The little girl to whom he had called my atten- 
without conceit, I may suppose that I was specially | tion wore a fragment of a black straw bonnet, with 
meant to be anything; and I am thankful that I| gaping chinks in its plait, through which her matted 
found this out early enough in my career to be able | curls bulged like bows of dirty silk. A limp, ragged, 
to throw full bodily strength, as well as, I trust, my | mud-hued calico frock reached to where the calves 
whole heart’s devotion, into curates’ labours, with-| ought to have been in her bare, skinny little legs. 
out looking upon them as a parenthetical, painful | That was all her dress. In one hand she carried 
preparation for rest (in this world)—otium cum|a rusty iron tray, thumping upon it, tambourine- 
dignitatc. Many a heart-ache have those labours | fashion, with the other, as an accompaniment to 
caused me, and yet I have found in them an exceed-| “The days when we went gipsying,” which she 
ing great reward. sang, as she trotted along, in a clear, sweet little 
The labours have been obscure enough, but I | voice that justified the police-sergeant in likening 
would humbly offer a prayer that God may in his| her to a lark. At the end of the street she put 
goodness bless this humble record of them to the | the empty tray upon her head, and merrily shrilling 
furtherance of the Gospel—peace on earth, good-| out, “ Pies! pies! all ’ot! all ‘ot !” turned the corner 
will amongst men—harbinger and antepast of| and disappeared, 
heavenly joys. The next time I saw the sergeant I asked him 
where Little Creases lived. ‘“ Bottom house in 
Bateman’s Rents; that’s Miss Creases’s address 
WHEN I first came up to town, it was to become | when she’s at home,” was his answer. “I can’t 
junior curate of one of the East End’s mother-| rightly remember just now which room it is, but 
churches. I lodged in a baker’s first-floor rooms. | you ask any one about there where Little Creases 
The residence could boast of some “amenities.” | dosses, and they'll show you, sir. She lives with 
When I looked out of my window in rainy weather, | her granny. They’re a rough lot down there, but 
I could see—thanks to the under-ground bake-| they've some sort of a respect both for the old 
house—the pavement beneath a dry patch in the} gal an’ the little un, an’ they won’t insult you, sir, 
midst of sloppiness on all sides; and the snow/ if they think you wants to do ’ema kindness. I'll 
melted there almost as soon as it fell. But, Aer| go with you an’ welcome, if you like, when I’m 
contra, the sickly-sour scent of the new bread was | off; but they'll think more on ye, sir, if you don’t 
at times almost stifling, and the floury “ black-bee- | go with one of us. No, sir, the Force ain't popular, 
tles” marched up in such squadrons from the bake- | and yet it’s only our duty that we try to do; and 
house, that I was forced to keep a hedge-hog ; and | monkey’s allowance we get for doin’ on it. If you 
the antidote turned out to be almost as great a} want to ketch the little un in and awake, you'd 
nuisance as the bane. Iam ashamed to say that at | better go somewheres between six and seven in the 
first my temper was ruffled by these trivial annoy-| evenin’. The little un has to tramp a weary way 
ances. Just because there was nothing to boast} to sell her stuff, an’ she’s glad enough, I'll go 
of in bearing them, they annoyed all the more. It| bail, to go to her ‘by-by,’ as my littlest calls it, 
was “ Little Creases” who shamed me out of my | when she’s had her grub. You know your way to 
puerile pettishness. the Rents, sir? Second turnin’ to the left, arter you 
One sultry summer night, when I was still quite | pass the Duke o’ York. You can’t mistake it, sir— 
a novice in London, the beetles had kept me awake | the name’s up jist inside the archway.” 
by crawling over me, and dropping from the bed-}| On the following evening I found my way to 
curtains like windfall fruit. In the early morning | Bateman’s Rents. ‘The archway was almost choked 
the scent of the hot bread came steaming up the | with gasping loungers, who looked at first very 
stairs, and to get the nearest approach to fresh air | sullenly at me; but when I inquired after Little 
within my power, I half-dressed and threw up one | Creases, and used the very term which the sergeant 
of my sitting-room windows. As I was leaning out | had taught me—much as a Moravian missionary 
of it, the police-sergeant, who lodged in the room | might use his first @onciliatory bit of Esquimese 
above, clumped up the staircase. ‘“ Morning, sir,” | the loungers relaxed into a general grin. ‘“She’ve 
he said, stopping at the open door. “Up early. | jest come in, sir,” said a hulking rough, leaning 
Can’t sleep, eh? Well, it zs rather close ; but just | against a post. ‘Jim, go and show the parson 
you look at that little gal cuttin’ along there. This | where Little Creases dosses ;” and at this repetition 
is a palace to where she has been a-sleepin’, an’ yet | of the friends-making pass-word there was another 
she’s off to the market pipin’ like a little lark. She’s | general grin. 
thankful for the ’eat, she is. It’s bitter work for Jim, a shock-headed youth, whose dress con- 
her when she’s to turn out in the winter mornin’s. | sisted of a one-sleeved shirt and a pair of trousers 
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I1.— LITTLE CREASES.’ 











I do pity that poor little soul. I've little gals of | with a leg and a half, upheld by a single brace of 


my own. Little Creases she’s known as, and she’s | greasy twine, speedily piloted me to the bottom 
been at the cress-sellin’, off an’ on, this two years, | of the Rents, and up a filthy, creaking staircase to 
' 
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the first-floor back of the last house. ‘“ Creases !” 
he shouted, as we stopped at the open door of a 
dark little dungeon of a room, “’ere’s a parson a- 
lookin’ arter ye. Whatever ’as you been a-doin’ 
on?” 

The only window of the room gave on a high 
dead wall, within arm’s-length of it; and though 
half of the window-panes were broken, the room on 
that hot evening was very close as wellas dark. It 
was very dirty also, and so was the parchment- 
skinned old woman who sat crouching, from the 
force of habit, over the little rusty, empty grate. 
Opposite her sat Little Creases, on the floor. The 
old woman’s half-backed arm-chair, and the low 
bedstead on which she and her granddaughter slept 
together, were almost all the furniture. The scanti- 
ness of the bed-clothes did not matter so much 
in that sultry weather ; but, hot as it was, it almost 
made one shiver to think of lying under them in 
winter. 

“Yes, sir,” said the old woman when I had 
seated myself on the bed, and stated why I had 
come, “ Bessie an’ me ’as’ad our tea. No, we 
don’t light a fire this time o’ year. It’s heasy to 
git a potful o’ bilin’ water somewheres or other— 
our pot don’t take much to fill it. It ain’t mucl 
the neighbours can do for us, but what they can 
they will. I must say that. No, I don’t think I 
could git any on’em to clean up my room. They 
hain’t got the time, an’ if they ’ad they hain’t got 
the water.” 

I was young then, and had a weakness for giving 
a “professional” turn to conversation; pluming 
myself on my clerical cleverness when I had lugged 
in a text of Scripture, apropos of anything—more 
often, in fact, of nothing. I began to talk about 
the woman of Samaria and the water of life, in a 
way that 1 could not help feeling was hazy even to 
myself. The old woman listened to me for a time 
in sulkily patient silence, although plainly without 
the slightest comprehension of what I meant. I 
was having my say, she thought, and she would 
get hers by and by, and would get all the more 
out of it, if she “behaved proper” whilst I was 
talking. She was full of complaints, when her turn 
came; especially at the hardship of her having to 
support a great girl like Bessie, although, so far as 
I could make out, Bessie contributed at least her 
full share of the cost of the old woman’s room- 
keeping. Finding that I had small chance of hear- 
ing anything about Little Creases, except the 
amount of bread she ate, in her self-contained 
grandmother’s presence, I proposed that Bessie 


should visit me at my lodgings next morning ; and 


to this arrangement the grandmother grudgingly 
consented, when I had promised to make good the 
loss which the little girl would incur through giving 
up her work. 

I was amused to see how I sank in the “social” 
estimation of my new acquaintances when they 
learnt that I was lodging at a baker’s, ‘ Wilson” 
was a very rich man in their opinion, and “made 
good bread, an’ guv fairish weight—better than the 
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| English bakers, though he was a Scotchman ;” 
| but Bessie and Granny had at times bought bread 
of Mr. Wilson, and, therefore, looked upon them- 
selves as his patronesses, and at me as a “ kind 0’ 
make-believe sort o’ gen’leman” to be lodging on 
his first-floor. They evidently felt comforted when 
they heard that Little Creases was to knock at 
the private door. 

I was looking out for her when she knocked. 
Had I not been, the “slavey” most likely would 
have ordered her off as “a himpident match-gal as 
wouldn’t take No.” 

Bessie was rather shy at first, but when she was 
asked what she would like to have, she suggested, 
“Wilson sells stunnin’ brandy-snaps.” with a glib- 
ness which showed that she had the answer ready 
on her tongue. Whilst she was munching her 
anticipated dainties. I got a little of her history 
out of her, which I will put together here, as 


‘nearly as I can in her own words :— 


“My name’s Bessie—ye called me so yerself. 
Some calls me Little Creases, an’ some jist Creases 
—'cos I sells’em. Yes, Bessie, I s’pose, is my 
Chris’n name. I don’t know as I’ve got another 
name. Granny’as. Marther’s ’er Chris’n name, an’ 
sometimes folks calls ’er Missis Jude—sometimes 
they calls er Hold Winegar, but that ain’t horfen. 
No, sir, they don’t call’er that to’er face. Granny 
‘ud give it back to ’em if they did, an’ they ain't a 
bad lot—not them as we lives with. No, I can’t 
remember when I fust come to live with Granny 
—ow could I? I was jist a babby, Granny says. 
Oh, Granny does whatever she can—sfe ain't a lie- 
a-bed. Sometimes she goes hout cheerin’ now, but 
she ain’t strong enough for that, an’ the work an’ 
what she gits to drink makes her precious cross 
when she comes ’ome. Yes, I love Granny, though 
she do take hall I arns. She's a right to, I s’pose. 
She says so, anyways, ’cos she took me when father 
and mother died, an’ father ’ad wexed ’er. No, I 
can’t remember nuffink o’ them—an’ I don’t see as 
it matters much. ‘There’s kids in the Rents as 
‘as got fathers an’ mothers as is wuss hoff than me. 
Well, I s'pose, when I grows up, I can spend what 
I gits accordin’ to my own mind. But I ’on’t forgit 
Granny. She may growl, but she never whopped 
me—an’ some on ‘em does get whopped. Yes, 
sir, I knows I ought to be thankful to Granny for 
takin’ care on me afore I could git my hown livin’ 
—didn’t I say so? No, I can't read, an’ I can’t 
write. Inever went to school. What’s the good 
o’ that to folks like me as ’as to arn their livin’? I 
know ’ow much I oughter give a ’and for my 
creases, an’ then ’ow to split em up inter bunches, 

an’ I’m pickin’ up the prices o’ hother thinx at 
| the markets, an’ that’s hall a gal like me need 
| know. Readin’ an’ writin’ may be hall wery well 
for little gals as can’t ’elp theirselves, but I don't 
see as it would be hany’elp to me. Yes, I likes 
to look at picturs sometimes in the shops, but I 
/can make out what they means—them as I cares 
about—wi out readin’, Where does I git my creases? 
| Why, at the markit. Where else should I git ’em ? 
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Yes, it zs cold gittin’ up in the dark, an’ the creases 
feels shivery when you git a harmful, when the 
gas is a-burnin’. But what's the good o’ growlin’ 
when you've got to do it? An’ the women as | 
sells ’em is horfen kinder in the winter, though 
they looks half-perished theirselves, tuckin’ their | 
‘ands under their harms, wi’ the frost on ’’em. One | 
on ’em last winter guv me a fair market-and when 
I ’adn’t got no stock-money, an’ the browns to 
gita cup o’ cawfee an’ a bread-and-butter. Golly, 
that did do me good, for it was hawful cold, an’ no 
mistake. If it ’adn’t been for the pain in ’em, my 
toes an’ fingers seemed jist as if they didn’t belong 
tome. But it’s good fun this time o’ year. We 
‘ave our larks when we ‘re a-pumpin’ on the creases, 
an’ a-settin’ on the steps tyin’ °em up. Rushes 
we ties ‘em with. No, we ’avn’t to pay for the 
rushes—they’re gived us by them as sells the 
creases. Yes, I think I’ve seed rushes a-growin’— 
in ’Ackney Marshes—but there wasn’t much in 
that, as I could see. I’d rather be where there 
was houses, if /Za/’s country. It’s sloppier than 
the streets is. No, I don’t go to church. Granny 
says that she used to go, but they never give 
her nuffink, so she dropped it. ‘Sides, Sunday’s 
when I sells most. Folks likes a relish a-Sundays 
for their breakfastes an’ teases ; an’ when I ain't 


a-walkin about, I likes to gita snooze. ’Sides, I 
hain’t no clothes fit to go to church in. No, an’ 


I don’t go to theaytres an’ that, nayther—I sh’d 
like to if I'd got the browns. I've ’eared say that 
it’s as fine as the Queen a-hopenin’ Parli’ment— 
the Forty Thieves at the Pawilion is. Yes, I’ve 
seed the Queen once. I was in the Park when 
she come along wi’ them fine gen’lemen on ’ossback 
a-bangin’ away at the drums an’ that; I s’pose 
them was the Parli’ment. I never was so far afore, 
an’ I ain't been since, an’ I was wery tired, but I 
squeeged in among the folks. Some on’em was 
swells, an’ some on ’em was sich as me, an’ some 
on ’em was sich as shopkeepers. One hold fellow | 
says to me, says he, ‘What do you want ’ere, my 
little gal?’ ‘I want to see the Queen, an’ Prince 
Halbert, an’ the Parli’ment gen’lemen,’ says I. 
‘I’m a Parli’ment gen’leman,’ says he, ‘ but I ain’t 
a-goin’ down to-day.’ I worn’t a-goin’ to let ‘im 
think he could do me like that, for he worn’t | 
dressed nigh so smart as Wilson a-Sundays. ‘ You're 
chaffin’,’ says 1; ‘why hain’t you got a’oss, an’ a 
goold coat, an’ summat to blow?’ Then he busted 
out larfin’ fit to kill ’isself; and says he, ‘Oh, you | 
should ’ear me in Parli’ment a-blowin’ my own | 
trumpet, an’ see me a-ridin’ the ’igh ’oss there.’ I 
think he was ’alf-silly, but he was wery good- 
natur’'d—silly folks horfen is. He lifted me hup 
right over the people’s ’eads, an’ I see the Queen 
wi’ my own heyes, as plain as I see you, sir, 
an’ Prince Halbert, too, a-bowin’ away like them 
himages in the grocers’ winders. I thought it was 
huncommon queer to see the Queen a-bowin’. I'd 
’spected that all on us would a-ad to bob down 
as hif we was playin’ ’oney-pots when she come 
by. But, law, there she was a-bowin’ away to 





heverybody, an’ so was Prince Halbert. I knew 
im from the picturs, though he didn’t seem ’arf so 
smart as the gen’leman that druv the ’osses. What 
a nice-lookin’ gen’leman, though, that Prince Hal- 
bert is! I do believe that himage in the barber's 
winder in Bishopsgate, with the goold sheet on, 
ain’t ’arf as ’ansome. Wisher may die hif he didn’t 
bow to me! The queer hold cove I was a-settin’ 
on, guv me ’is ’at to shake about like the other 
folks—Jaw, ’ow they did shake their ’ats an’ their 
’ankerchers, an’ beller as if they’d bust theirselves ! 
An’ Prince Halbert grinned at me kind-like; an’ 
then he guv the Queen a nudge, an’ se grinned, 
an’ guv me a bow too, an’ the folks all turned 
round to look at me, an’ I felt as hif I was a swell. 
The hold cove was huncommon pleased, an’ he 
guv me a ’arf-a-bull, so Granny said he was a real 
Parli’ment gen’leman arter all.” 

“‘ And what did you do with the money, Bessie ?” 

asked. 

**Guv it to Granny.” 

“But didn’t you get any of it?” 

“Oh, yes. Granny ’d a blow out o’ trotters, an’ 
she guv me one, an’ huncommon good it were.” 

A little girl who had sold water-cresses for two 
years, with no more memorable treat than a trotter, 
could not be injured, I thought, by a little in- 
dulgence. If I confirmed Bessie in her opinion 
that, in the complimentary words she had already 
used in reference to me, I wasn’t “sich a bad sort, 
arter all,” I might be able to “get hold” of her, 
and eventually do her more good than giving her 
a little passing pleasure. Still I was at a loss how 
to carry out my plan of giving her a day’s treat ; so 
I asked her to choose her entertainment for herself. 

“Well,” she answered promptly, “I should like 
to "ave some more to heat bimeby ;” and then, after 
a minute’s pause, “ an’ I should like to go up the 
Moniment. I’ve horfen seed the folks at the top 
like rats in a cage; an’ I should like to ’ave a look 
down through them railin’s, too.” 


— 


Little Creases’ costume, although it attracted 


little attention to herself, was likely to make a 
clerical companion stared at, even in London’s 
crowded streets, where men brush past each other 
never heeding,—frowning, and laughing, and even 
talking, as if they were in a dark, double-locked 
room alone, instead of publishing their secrets of 
character, at any rate, in broad noon, to the one in 
ten thousand who may have leisure or inclination 
to notice them. I thought, however, that it would 
be a bad beginning with Bessie, if I wished to secure 
her confidence, to seem to be ashamed of her 
clothes. So I got my hat, and proposed that we 
should start at once. When I took hold of her hand 
outside the front door, I could see that she thought 
that in my case, as in that of her parliamentary friend 
in the Mall, wit was not equal to good-will. We 
were chaffed a little as we walked along. A police- 
man asked me if I wanted to give the little girl in 
charge, and when I answered that the little girl 
was taking a walk with me, looked more than half 
inclined to take me into custody myself. “Oh, 
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he’s adoin’ the good Samaritan dodge in public, 
Bobby,” explained a sneering on-looker ; “ lettin’ 
light shine afore men. He don’t mean no more 
mischief than that. I know the ways o’ them 
parsons. ‘They’d be precious deep, if they knew 
how.” I must confess that this gloss upon my 
behaviour did annoy me, because I felt that I had 
laid myself open to it. But is it not a satire on 
our Christianity that we should think it ‘‘ very odd” 
to see a person in whole clothes talking to one in 
rags, unless the continuously clad person be either 
bullying or benefiting the intermittently clad from 
the top of a high cliff of universally admitted social 
superiority ? 

I do not know who takes the money at the 
Monument now. At the time of which I write the 
money-taker was a very morose old fellow, who | 
seemed to regret that the gallery had been caged 
in. ‘ You can’t fling her over,” he growled, as we 
began to mount the weary, winding stairs. 

‘Did you hear what he said, Bessie ?” 
with a laugh. 

“Oh yes, I ’eared ’im,” Little Creases answered 
gravely ; “but I ain’t afeared. I'd scratch so as 
ye couldn’t, if ye wanted to, an’ it ain’t sich as 
you does thinx to git put in the papers. It’s chaps 
as can fight does them kind o’ thinx.” 

For a wonder, the day being so fine, we had the 
gallery at first to ourselves. “ ‘That's a buster,” said 
Bessie, as she mounted the last step, “I'll ‘ave a 
blow now. Law, ’ow my legs do ache, an’ I feel | 
dizzy like. I shouldn't ha’ been ‘arf so tired if I’d 
been a-goin’ my rounds.” 

“ And yet you wanted to come up, Bessie ?” 

“Well, I know I did—helse I shouldn’t ha’! 
come.” | 

“There are other people besides you, Bessie, 
that want to get up in the world, and then, when 
they do get up, are half sorry that they took the 
trouble. So you may be content to carry about | 
your tray.” 

But analogical moralising of this kind (as I might 
have expected, had not those been the salad days 
of my surpliced life) shot quite over Bessie’s head. | 

“Who said I worn’t content?” 


she asked, 
angry bewilderment. ‘‘ What's the Moniment got 
to do wi’ creases ? 


I shall work them till I can 
get sumfink better.” 


Bessie was more interested when I explained 





I asked, 


to her the meaning of the “ goold colly-flower,” as 
she called the gilt finial; but she was very much 


disappointed when she was told that the Great Fire 
after all had not been caused by Roman Catholics. 
“They'd ’a done it, ‘if they could, though,” she 
commentated. “I can’t abide them wild Hirish— 
they’s so savage, an’ they’s so silly. There’s Blue 
Anchor Court close by the Rents as is full ’o 
Romans, an’ they’s al’ays a-pitchin’ inter each hother | 
wiout knowin’ what’s it all about. Law, ’ow they 
do send the tongses an’ pokers flyin’ of a Saturday | 
night! An’ the women is W uss than the men, wi’ their | 
back hair a- ‘angin’ down like a’oss’s tail. They’ll tear | | 
the gownd hoff a woman’s back, and shy bricks, 
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a dozen on ’em will go in at one, hif he’s a-fightin’ 
wi their pal an’ is a-lickin’ on ’im, or heven hif ’e 
ain’t—an’ the men’s as bad for that. Yes, the Heng- 
lish fights, but they fights proper, two and two 
an’ they knows what they’s fightin’ for, an’ they 
doesn’t screech like them wild Hirish—¢hey’s wuss 
than the cats. No, it ain’t horfen as Hirish hinter- 
feres wi’ Henglish hif the Henglish doesn’t worret 
‘em. Why should they? What call ’as sich as 
them to come hover ’ere to take the bread hout o’ 
the mouth of them as ’as a right to ’t?” 

Bessie’s superciliously uncharitable comments on 
Irish character were suddenly interrupted by an 
expression of surprise at the number of churches 
she saw rising around her through the sun-gilt grey 
smoke. “ Law, what a sight o’ churches! Blessed 
if that ain’t St. Paul’s!” When Bessie had once 
found an object which she could recognise, she 
soon picked out others that she was familiar with— 





| the Mansion House, the Bank, the Exchange, “ the 


Gate,” as she called Billingsgate, the Custom House, 


| the Tower, &c. “ Law, ‘ow queer it looks hup 
’ere!” she constantly kept on exclaiming. ‘The 


sensation of seeing a stale sight from a novel stand- 
point seemed to give her more pleasurable excite- 
ment than anything she had yet experienced on 
this to her eventful day. Instead of leaving her 
to enjoy her treat, and the new experience to teach, 
on however small a scale, its own lesson, I foolishly 
again attempted to moralise. 

“Yes, Bessie,” I said, “things and people, too, 
look very differently according to the way they are 
looked at. You have been taught to hate the Irish, 


| but if you could see them as some people see them, 


perhaps you would like them—if you could see 


| them as God sees them, from a higher place than 
| the Monument, you would love them.” 


“Granny says they’re nasty beasts,” was Bessie’s 
sullen answer. 

“Yes, Granny has been taught to call them so, 
just as she teaches you ; but if Granny, too, would 
look at them differently she would speak of them 
differently.” 


“T don’t see as Hirish is much worth lookin’ at 


1 | any om” 


“Well, but Bessie, you said the churches, and 
the shops, and so on, that you’ve seen all your life, 
looked so different up here.” 

“They don’t look a bit nicer,” 
sharply, having at last got a dim glimpse of my 
meaning. ‘I'd rayther see the shop windows than 
them nasty chimbley pots ;” and, fairly floored, I 
once more desisted from my very lame attempt at 
teaching by analogy. 

“* Now, the river do look nice,” Bessie went on 
in triumph, as if pursuing her argument. “ But 
law, what mites o’ thinx the bridges looks hup 
‘ere! My! hif that ain’t a steamer, an’ there’s a 
sojer hin it, I can see ‘is red coat. It look jist 
like a fly a- -puftin’ about in a sarcer. Look at them 


Bessie answered 


barges, sir, wi’ the brown sails, ain’t — nice? Hif 
I worn’t a gal, I'd go in a barge. ‘ud be so 


in’ | jolly to doss a-top o’ the ‘ay an’ ain an’ that, 
\ 
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and not ’ave no walkin’. Ah, 
there where the ships is as 
hout. Yes, 
é } 
th 


them’s the bien—| 
hif they couldn’t git| 
I’ve been in the docks—not horfen. | 
1ey stops sich as me, and hif you do git hinside, 
1ey feels you hover when you comes out, hif 
ya been a-priggin’. No, I never did-nuffink 0’ 
that; Granny oodn’t let me if I’d a mind, an’ I 
shouldn’t like to git locked up in the station-us. 
Blessed hif the ’osses doesn’t look as hif they 
Was a-crawlin’ ! 


as 


on their bellies like black beadles ! 
An’ there’s a gal a-shakin’ a carpet in that yard, an’ 
now there’s a cove a-kissin’ on ’er! He’s cut in 
now, ’cos an old ooman’as come hout. That's the 
gal’s missis, I guess, but I don’t think she seed ’im. 
law, what jolly larks you might ’ave on this ’ere 
moniment, watchin’ the folks without their knowin’ 
on it. If they was to put a slop hup ’ere he could 
see ‘em a-priggin’, but then he couldn’t git down 
time enough to nail ’em.” 
“But God can always see us 
s, too, when we do wrong.” 

‘Then why don’t He? What’s the good o’ the 
pollis? P’r'aps, though, God don’t like to see the 
bobbies a-drivin’ poor folk about. Granny says 
they're hawful ’ard on poor folk.” 

I had again been unfortunate. Of course it 
would have been easy to answer poor little Bessie 
with satisfaction to myself; but as I felt that it 
would be only with satisfaction to myself, I was 
the more dissatisfied that in my ’prentice attempts 
to sow faith in divine government, I should have 
generated doubts. As the best thing I could do 
under the circumstances, I tried to remove Bessie’s 
prejudice against the police as a body, although 
I was disagreeably conscious that, owing to my 
clumsiness, I had mixed up the “station’us” and 
Providence in a very bewildering fashion in my 
little hearer’s mind. 

Are the police hard to you, Bessie?” I asked. 

“Some on ’em is—wery,” she answered. 


, Bessie, and reach 


u 


“Well, Bessie, it was Sergeant Hadfield, that 
lodges at Mr. Wilson’s, who told me where to find 


you. He spoke quite kindly about you. If it 
hadn’t been for him, you wouldn’t have had your 
fun up here.” 

‘“*T never said anythink agin ’7m.” 

“ But if one policeman is kind, why shouldn’t 
others be?” 

“P’r’aps they may be, but there’s a many as ain’t.” 

Bessie was a very obstinate little reasoner ; and 
when I parted from her in Monument Yard, I could 
not help contrasting with bitter humiliation the 
easiness of calling and fancying one’s self a Chris- | 
tian teacher of Christianity, and the difficulty of | 
acquitting one’s self as such. Little Creases will | 
turn up again in these loosely strung jottings. I 
will only add here in reference to her, ‘that I walked | 
home to my lodgings puzzling ov er those words of | 

the child-loved Lover of children, “‘ For of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” There seemed somehow 
an incongruity between them and the preciously 
shrewd, and yet lamentably ignorant, little Bessie ; 
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as dear to Jesus as any Judean boy or girl He ever 








blessed. 
Il.—MY FIRST DEATHBED 
WHEN I reached my lodgings, I had scarcely put 
my latch-key into the ker -hole before the door 
opened, and there stood Mrs. Wilson nerving herself 


for an oratorical effort. 

“ Haskin’ your pardin, sir” (it is needless to 
say that Mrs. Wilson was not Scotch), “me an’ 
Wilson will take it kind if you won’t bring any 
more of your poor people into our first-floor. We 
has little uns, an’ so has the sergeant, an’ there’s 
no sayin’ where them dirty critturs comes from, or 
what fevers they brings with them. And hif you 
will hexcuse me, in’t respectable to see sich 
as them goin’ in an’ of a honest tradesman’s 
‘ouse.” 

It was plainly the dread of social, rather than 
sanitary contagion that had prompted worthy little 
Mrs. Wilson to this bold speech- a Id for her, in 
spite of the repeated apologies, since she was a 
great reverencer of the clergy. Both her pleas, 
however, were so plausible that I promised to re- 
member in future that I was not dwelling under 
my own roof, I could see. that the little woman 
had been expecting opposition from the way in 
which she brightened up. 

“T’m sure I’m much obliged to you, sir, an’ so is 
Wilson, for he wouldn't like to lose you as a lodger, 
sir, though he don’t belong to the Church; an’ I 
‘ope you'll hexcuse the liberty. ‘It’s wery kind 


sir, It a 


l 
out 





Mr. B , an’ that we can’t deny,’ says I to Mrs, 
’Adfield. ‘An’ nobody wants to deny it, Mrs. 
Wilson, ma’am,’ says she to me, ‘he’s a dear good 


gentleman to look after sich as them, but then you 
see, Mrs. Wilson, ma’am, both you and me is 
mothers.’ Oh, deary me, sir, I ought to have given 
this to you at once. The vicar’s servant brought 
it an hour ago, and it’s marked to be delivered im- 
mediate.” 

What Mrs. Wilson handed me was a note from 
the vicar, stating that a woman had just called at 
his house with a request that a clergyman would go 
to see a young person who was dying at hers; the 
vicar added that he knew nothing of the case, that 
he could not possibly go himself, owing to an in- 
evitable engagement, and, giving the address, asked 
me to start at once to see the poor creature. 

“Do you know Sutton Place, Mrs. Wilson?” I 
inquired, 

“Oh, yes, sir—it’s that quiet little street, with 
the neck like a bottle, that runs out o’ Grimes 
Street, and leads to nowhere. There’s a wall at the 
bottom with ‘Try Boag’s Blacking,’ in big white 
letters on it. You can see ’em as you go along 
Grimes Street. One o’ the boys shall go with you, 
or Wilson will, an’ I'll mind the shop.” 

But I knew Grimes Street, and felt sure that in 
so short a street I could not fail to find Sutton Place 
after Mrs. Wilson’s description. It proved to be 
one of those dduble rows of modern houses that 


and yet I felt that the poor little Londoner must be | get squeezed into previously unoccupied spaces be- 
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tween older houses in London—the new not looking | honest woman—a lady, too, I reckon, once upon 
even as substantial as the squalid old, and squalid | a time—though that’s all the gold she’s got about 
with a drearier ready-made squalor—making you | her now, I'll go bail. I'll see, though, she’s buried 
think somehow of poor little babies that ought to|in it. The parish shan’t ‘ave it.” 
have been born fresh as dew, but ave been born On the box sat a handsome frightened little 
scarred by the sins that their fathers and grand-| boy, sobbing as if he would choke at every breath 
fathers have committed. The roadway was un-|he caught. He looked sickly, but not with the 
paved, pitted, and littered with all kinds of rubbish ;} gaunt look of his mother; and, though his clothes 
and intermittent little reaches of cracked and crum-} showed signs of wear, they were what is called 
bling kerbstone were the only sign that footpaths | “good” in material and cut. ‘ Mamma won't 
had ever been thought of there. The cramped! speak to me,” he sobbed, when I put my hand 
little two-floored drab houses looked more mil-| upon his shoulder. 
dewedly miserable than the smoky, indistinguishably-|_ When I stooped over his mamma, I thought at 
red-brick houses around them. But Sutton Place | first that her soul had already fled ; yet a minute 
could boast of one proof of “ gentility,’—there was | afterwards her big blue eyes opened, dim at first, 
nota “shop” in it. A dressmaker’s fly-spitten card but the film seemed to be shrivelled up by the 
hung over one fly-spitten muslin blind ; over another | brightness that shot through it, and she gaspingly 
of brown Holland hung a tailor’s announcement that | whispered, “ Pray—pray—pray !” 
“* Gentlemen’s own materials” were ‘elegantly made! My thumb was in my Prayer-Book at the Visita- 
up within ;” from the lintel of one door protruded a tion of the Sick, and, hastily kneeling down, I 
painting of a mangle ; one wire-blind, upside down, | began with the first prayer my eye fell on: “O 
bore the tarnished gilt name of somebody, agent! Father of mercies, and God of all comfort, our 
for some insurance company, but that had evidently | only help in time of need ; We fly unto Thee for suc- 
been bought second or seventh hand. Most ofthe | cour in behalf of this Thy servant, here lying 4 
houses, even my limited acquaintance with London | But as I said it, a strange wild light—half-greeting 
life enabled me to see, were sub-let, in floors or | and half-yearning farewell—came into the young 
rooms, furnished and unfurnished, to lodgers. creature’s eyes. Her boy rushed to her, and clutched 
A slatternly woman, with a very smutty face, an-, her as if her body as well as its spirit were being 
swered my knock at No. 9. Making her face still wrenched from him. ‘ God bless—be a good—” 
smuttier by smearing it with her greasy, grimy apron, | she stammered ; and as she tried to fling her arms 
she said sulkily, “‘ You’re the parson, I s’pose,” and round his neck, her head fell back upon the flabby 
ushered me up-stairs. The bed, and the blind, and | | Pillow, with an awfully beautiful smile upon the blue 
a box were almost the only furniture of the back. | pinched lips. 
rooml entered. ‘“ Yes, she’ve sold her things, poor | 
crittur,” said the landlady, noticing my glance round 
the unexpected bareness of the room; “ an’ she’ve| No doctor had attended the poor creature. At 
paid me honest up till next Saturday. I will say that, | the inquest the coroner severely censured the land- 
though I needn't, an’ it’s a deal o’ bother’avin’ folks | lady for not sending for one. 
dyin’ that way in your ‘ouse. Of course, the parish | “Sich is the hingratitude o’ human natur, sir,” 
must bury her, an’ look arter the boy ; but it ain't | remarked the woman, indignantly, when we met 
pleasant to a woman as works ’ard to pay her way to | outside ; “‘an’ me as give the young person a cup 
‘ave folks dyin’ in their’ouse like that. Some would | 0’ tea the last Saturday as ever was. I ’on’t grudge 
ha’ got ’er out afore this—pinchin’ herself as she | it’ er, though, pore dear. Arter all, she did die as 
did; but I ’adn’t the ’eart to do it, when the rent | pleasant as a party could, consid’rin’ thé succum- 
was al'ays ready some’ow. I never lost a penny by | stinces.” 
the poor crittur—that I will say—an’ she’ll be gone} There is something so awful in the thought of a 
afore Saturday.” human being “starved to death” in the midst of 
On the bed lay a terribly emaciated young | millions of fellow-creatures in the richest city in the 
woman. Her face was so completely skin and | world, that juries shrink from returning that literal 
bone that in one sense it was horrible to look | | verdict. In this case there was the usual peri- 
at; and yet there was something in it that made | | phrasis about some iis or other, “accelerated 
me think the poor creature had once been very | by insufficient nourishment.” There could be 
handsome. The long brown hair that bulged down | small doubt, however, that the poor young thing 
upon her angular shoulder, and spread ame a flood | Aad been literal ly starved to death on that bright 
over the scanty bed-clothes, was very silky. The day when even the dingy street-markets looked 
almost transparent hand that drooped at the bedside, | like overflowing horns of plenty, as the golden sun- 
was beautifully formed. A wedding-ring on the finger | light fell on their stalls high-heaped with summer 
was only kept from falling on the floor by the crook-| produce. Little else was elicited in reference to 
ing of the second joint. It seems heartless, some-| her at the inque est. That her name was Emily 
how, to give these details, but I saw them far more | Smithers, that she appeared to have “ known better 
quickly than I have written them down, When the | days,” and to have been deserted by her husband, 
landlady saw me glance at the fourth finger, she |and that for three or four years she had “sup- 
said glibly, “Oh yes, sir, there’s no doubt she’s an | ported” herself and her little Fred by sempstress- 
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work, shoe-binding, and the other precarious shifts 
|| to which women “ brought up to nothing” have to 
|| resort when they find themselves friendless and 
moneyless in London, and have discovered that 
their poor, mediocre little playing, singing, paint- 
ing, &c., which once secured them so many com- 
pliments, are absolutely worthless as bread-winners. 
That was what the non-medical evidence came to. 
Little Fred would have fallen to the care of the 
parish, had not one of the jurors put in a claim for 
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him. This was an old man by the name of Jones, 
dusty and dried up as a withered walnut. His face 
was thatched with a yellowish red wig, whose eaves 
came down almost to his eyebrows. He was the 
only juryman of whom I knew anything ; and what 
I knew had not prepossessed me in his favour. He 
sold birds, &c., and I had bought my hedgehog of 
him, and had had to pay, as I thought, a very ex- 
orbitant price for it. ‘The questions he asked and 
the remarks he made at the inquest, moreover, had 
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|| increased my prejudice against him. I thought | 





about this Mr. 


Inquiries 
i 


When I made them of Mrs. Wilson, sh 


1. 
ine 


I determined to m 





; Lege j | |} 
him a hard, grasping little man, with about as much | Jones. € | 
. . . . hk 
milk of human kindness in him | 
walnut he so much resembled had juice. To! ‘The bird-shop man in Grimes Street, sir, do || 
Mr. Jones, however, the parish authorities willingly | you mean, where you bought that nasty thing that’s | 
gave up little Fred, then between four and five. | al’ays gettin’ into the children’s beds, if you'll | 
But this willingness did not reassure me. Of| excuse me, sir? He ain’t a sociable kind o’ man, | 
! 
| 


as the wrinkled | answered— 


7 
a 


course, they were glad to ease the rates anyhow, I | but his bark ’s a deal wuss than his bite, I’ve heard 
reasoned. He's ’ard at a barg 


cain; but, 





say. law, if you're 




















so 
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soft enough to give people what they hask, what's | 
to become on yer in London? But Mr. Jones | 
ain’t a bad man, sir. He’s done a many kind | 
things to my knowledge ; an’ if Ae’s took the little | 
boy, he’ll hact fair by ’im ; an’ it ain’t a bad thing’ 


for the little chap, for Jones ’as got money in the 
bank, though he do look sich an old guy. I 
wonder ’is birds ain’t afeard on ’im; ain’t he like a 
scarecrow? But we mustn’t go by folkses’ looks, 
as you were a-sayin’ last Sunday, sir, but judge 
righteous judgment ; an’ I think Jones ain’t a bad 
man, though nobody can say he is a beauty, an’ 
he zs al’ays a-runnin’ on agin women. ‘That’s 
because he couldn’t git any one to ’ave ’im, I 
expect. Any’ow, he hain’t got chick nor child 
’cept them he’s got in his shop. If he takes to the 
little boy, he’ll do well by ’im, you may depend on 
that, sir.” 

A day or two after this conversation I turned 


into Grimes Street to see how little Fred was | 
getting on. I found him, dressed in a neat though 


coarse tunic of black stuff, sitting in a great cage 
outside the shop, and playing happily with two 


little black-and-tan spaniels that were the other | 


occupants of the barred cage or kennel. Besides 
the dogs, a couple of dirty, depressed swans in a 
packing-case, were exposed for sale outside, a coop 
or two of poultry, some white and grey and purple 
and cinnamon-coloured pigeons, a blackbird in a 
wicker-cage, a hutchful of white and sandy rabbits, 
anda bowl of gold and silver fish, whose flashing sides 
contrasted queerly with the dull brass trellis-work 
that covered the globe’s mouth. A chained cockatoo 
moped on its perch in the doorway, putting up its 
sulphur-hued, serrated crest angrily when I went 
by. The shop-windows and the shop-walls were 
lined with little cages in which larks, linnets, 
goldfinches, chaffinches, bullfinches, greenfinches, 
thrushes, canaries, redpoles, and blackcaps were 
singing, twittering, and springing and dropping 
from perch to perch. On the counter there was a 
trayful of still, semi-torpid tortoises; above the 
parlour-door a squirrel on the treadmill; and here 
and there a cage of rats or pink-eyed ferrets; a 
parrot or two, three or four starlings, a magpie, 
whose once glossy black and white were as rusty as 
a ship’s paint after a long voyage; half-a-dozen 
guinea-pigs, a fox, a brace of dozing old owls and 
four young owls huddling together, and looking 
sleepier and sulkier even than their elders, were 
other members of the menagerie; more empty 
cages and bundles of wool and artificial moss 
drooped from the ceiling; and Mr. Jones was 
mixing German paste in his shirt-sleeves. 

“ Servant, sir. 

‘Will you walk into my parlour ?’ 
Said the spider to the fly. 
**Tis the prettiest little parlour 
That ever you did spy,’ ”’ 

was his eccentric greeting, as he motioned me into 
a little room behind the shop, almost choked with 
ferns and flowers and birds and beasts, living and 
stuffed. 

In a cramped little backyard, on which the 


window gave, there were more birds and beasts ; 
three or four sluttish ducks, that were dipping 
their bills into a shallow dish of water in the 
middle of the yard, looking especially melancholy 
prisoners. 

“You was at the inquest, I remember,” he went 
on, when we had seated ourselves. ‘Come to 
look after the boy, I suppose? He'll do, poor 
little chap—he’s jolly enough now—p’raps you 
saw him as you come by. I thought he'd cry his 
eyes out, though, at the funeral. I got him rigged 
somehow, and took him. ‘Though what rubbish 
that black is, sir, if what you preach is true.” 

“T am very glad to hear you come to church.” 

“TI don’t come to church, sir, and I’m not 

ashamed to tell you so; but I expect I know more 
about those kind of things than a good many of 
| them as do go to church. If you don’t think your 
| friends has gone to glory, what’s the good of 
makin’ yourself more dumpish than ever with those 
gloomy things, and pulling down your blinds, and 
that? Not but what three parts of it is all hum- 
bug. People are proud of their new black togs, 
and nicely they run into debt to get’em. More 
| fools they—widows and such—when they want 
| every penny they can scrape together to keep ’em. 
| They’re half afraid that the neighbours should 
| think they weren’t fond o’ their dear departed. 
It diverts their thoughts, though, all that funeral 
fuss—and it keeps the undertakers goin’; so p’r’aps 
| there’s some good in it. Anyhow, I must be fool 
enough to put a band on my hat and buy a black 
suit ready-made to go to that poor young thing’s 
buryin’. I got some black togs run up for the 
kid, too—what he’s got on is only for him to 
knock about in. I don’t think much o’ women 
as a rule, but it was cuttin’ somehow to see that 
poor young creature round the corner, when we 
went to view the body; and to hear that poor 
little feller a-tellin’ his little story. How the poor 
little chap did blubber—for all he’s gammocking 
now. I thought I should ha’ blubbered too. I 
don’t like big lads—they’re almost as bad as.women; 
but I do like little kids. When I was puttin’ that 
there little Fred in along wi’ the dogs to please 
him, I had a comical thought. He looked so 
pretty, I wondered the angels—if there is angels— 
didn’t ketch little boys an’ gals an’ keep ’em as we 
keep goldfinches.” 

“But what do you think of doing with the 
boy ?” 

“Oh, I haven’t bothered my head about that 
yet. I'll send him to school by-and-by, but just 
now I let him amuse hisself, and he amuses me, 
‘or it was lonesome sometimes not to have a soul 
to speak to when the shop was shut except the 
birds and things and my old Black Pete, and he’s 
deaf and dumb.” 

“‘ Black Pete ! who is he ?” 

“ He’s my man of all work, sir—an old bachelor 
like myself—and we get on together famous. I 
wouldn’t have a woman in the house, not if you 
| paid me, much less pay ’em wages. I never buy a 
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talkin’ parrot if I can help it—they’re so much like 

women, for ever pratin’ about what they don’t un- 

derstand, an’ then puttin’ their heads a-one side as 

if they was thinkin’ ‘ain’t it wonderful such a hand- 

some thing as me can talk so sensible?’ Pete and. 
Fred have taken to each other (but Fred likes me 

best), and we shall manage famous now—ain’t this 

a pretty place, sir?” 

“T certainly didn’t expect to find such a place 
here.” 

“It don’t seem like London, do it, with the 
flowers a-blowin’ an’ the birds a-singin’? I was 
al’ays fond o’ the country—I used to go out bird- 
ketchin’ afore I got this shop, and every Sunday 
afternoon, when I’ve put up the shutters, I go out 
for a tramp somewheres.” 

“You do keep open in the morning, then?” 

“Yes, because then’s when I get most cus- 
tomers.” 

“But you'll let the boy go to church? 
sure his mother would wish it.” 

“ All right, sir, and to Sunday-school, too, in the 
mornin’, since, p’r’aps, as you say, his poor mother 
would ha’ wished it; but I can’t have him stived up 
on the hot afternoons. That seems to me to bea 
queer way to try to make youngsters like religion— 
settin’ em tasks on the day o’ rest, an’ keepin’ ’em 
frizzlin’ in a chokin’ school-room like sassengers in a 
fryin’-pan. Though I make my livin’ by birds, I 
don’t like to see the little beggars—them as has 
known what liberty is—cooped up on such a day as 
this. If I could afford it, I’d let ’em all out—’cept 
the foreign birds, and the canaries, and the mules, 
and the t’others I’ve bred.” 

“Well, admitting there is some truth in what you 
say, that is not the fault of the Sunday-schools, but 
because they are not well enough supported to get 
sufficiently large rooms; but I hope some day to 
show you a school of a different kind, Mr. Jones.” 

“You needn’t be afraid that I shall corrupt the 
boy’s morals, sir. I don’t drink, and I don’t swear, 
and if my notions about some things ain’t like 
yours, I shan’t talk about ’em to the boy till he’s 
old enough to judge for hisself. You teach him 
what you like on Sunday mornin’s, and I'll take him 
for a country walk the rest o’ the day, and tell him 
what I know about what he sees. That can’t do 
no hurt. If the same God made the world and | 
the Bible, one on ’em can’t make you think less o’ 
the other, to my thinkin’. I do believe that God 
made a good bit o’ the world, but I seem to myself, | 
when I think about it, to be a queer bit o’ work to 
be turned out by Him as made the stars. But 
there’s worse puzzles in the Bible. You read the 
Sermon on the Mount, and then you read one o’ 
them cursin’ Psalms. I’ve read that them as wrote | 
the Bible was only God’s pens. So I could un-| 
derstand that there should be a difference in the 
writin’—a quill pen don’t write like a steel pen— | 
but the meanin’ ought to be more alike, to my 
thinkin’.” 

“ But Mr. Jones, let me 

“No, sir, we won't get into a argeyment, if you 


I am 
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please. There’s no good in argeyment—it gets 
your blood up like boxin’, All that you want to 
do is to floor the t’other feller, an’ in argeyment 
there’s nothin’ to keep you from hittin’ below the 
belt, an kickin’ him when he’s down. I look about 
me, and I read, and I think, and p’raps I shall find 
out the rights o’ things some day ; p’r'aps I shan’t ; 
paps there zs no rights o’ things, and one man’s 
notion is as good as another’s, because none on 
"em is any good—just his fancy. Anyhow, argey- 
ment never did me any good. A man don’t like to 
have to knock under. Why, even when I’ve been 
readin’ a book, that can’t crow over you, and I’ve 
come across somethin’ that didn’t suit my notions, 
and yet, just at the time, I couldn’t think how I'd 
answer what it said, if it a man talkin’ to me, 
I’ve sent the book flyin’. You've got your ways 0’ 
thinkin’, sir, and I’ve got mine; and we'll keep 
‘em, till we can get better. Argeyment won’t do 
no good. We should be just where we was before, 
and worse friends, perhaps. It ain’t often I let 
out what I think. Most of the people I’ve to do 
with don’t think any more about such things than 
them parrots, and such as fancy they do know 
somethin’ would -scream and answer like them 
parrots. I don’t say you are such as that, sir, but 
I know all you've got to say, and that you must 
say it because you're a parson, just as you'd have to 
cry, ‘ Dust, hoy!’ if you was a dustman.” 

“That’s rather hard, Mr. Jones; but, as a 
means of getting to understand each other better, 
I will let you have your say to-day.” 

“Why, ain’t it fair that I should say what I've 
got to say, without hearin’ what you've got to 
answer? It’s what you parsons do every Sunday, 
and now, perhaps, you can understand a bit how 
savage that makes them as thinks for theirselves. 
No, sir, as I said afore, we'll have no argeyment. 
I never asked you to make my acquaintance, but 
if you like to come here now and then to look 
after the boy, you’re welcome; and if you please 
to have a chat with me, you’re welcome ; but what's 
the good o’ argeyment? It’s only confusin’ to the 
faculties. Now, sir, sometimes when I’m smokin’ 
in here, all by myself, without any one to throw me 
off the track with their but-thises an’ but-thats, it’s 
surprisin’ how clear I seem to see thing If you'd 
like to make up your sermons here, now and then, 
you're welcome. I can lend you a Bible and a 
Prayer-book, too. ‘Though I don’t believe all 





Vas 


| that’s in ’em, I’m very fond o’ readin’ both. If 


you're country-bred, the flowers and the birds will 
cheer you up a bit when your stomach’s turned 
by what you'll see, and hear, and smell in the holes 
you'll have to go into, if you try to do your duty.” 


IV.—RUS IN URBE. 

In spite of the fragrance of Mr. Jones’s flowers, 
the feetor of his ferrets, &c., was too powerful to 
permit his “‘ Russian Herby,” as he called it, to be 
considered, by persons possessed of normal noses, 
a very enjoyable retirement ; and, since bursts of 
song were very rare amongst his birds, the chirping, 
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clucking, cackling, croaking, snarling, growling that | 


were the dominant tones of his menagerie made the 
notion of sermon-writing in his back parlour a very 
funnily “ fond imagination.” Nevertheless, I often 
found my way thither. I was interested in little 
Fred at starting, and I became interested in Black 
Pete, the deaf and dumb man Friday whom the 
East End Robinson Crusoe had saved from starva- 
tion and broken into his uses. I became still more 
interested in the Crusoe. Being invariably stopped 
whenever I attempted a defence of the “ way of 
thinking” which he rather flouted with sly digs and 
back-hand blows than directly assaulted, I desisted 
from all attempts to get up an “argeyment,” and 
soon found that I had all the better chance of 
occasionally bringing in my modes of thought with- 
out contradiction, in a similar parenthetical manner. 


Mr. Jones’s dislike of an argument is not uncom- | 


mon, I have found, amongst those who hold analo- 
gous views ; but I have learned not to attribute it, 
as I am afraid a good many of us do, to conscious 
insincerity of professed belief. 

Amongst his neighbours, Mr. Jones—originally, 
perhaps, of not the blandest of tempers—had 
hardened into what I found him. He was not 
uniformly gracious when I called. Sometimes I 
was not allowed to enter the “ Russian Herby,” 
but when I did find admittance there, he was cour- 
teous enough. To little Fred and Black Pete, so 
far as I could see and hear, he was always kind ; 
and so he was to his live stock. 
birds and beasts he made such pets that, keen after 
money though he was, he could be barely civil to 
customers who took a fancy to them. 


These he called his lords, because they were raised 
to the upper house—another name he gave his 
parlour ; those left in the shop being his commons. 
It was a curious sight to come upon the whole 
queer Happy Family (for Black Pete took his 
meals with his master) taking their tea together in 
the grove of ferns, fuchsias, geraniums, stocks, 


mignonettes, musks, balsams, creeping Jennys, and | 
spider-plants, with here and there a tall arum| 


hanging its glossy flag over the jungle like a 
banana, and lighting up the green gloom with its 
alabaster lamp-like blossom. The old man generally 
read at tea-time ; and, whilst he read, two or three 
tame canaries would flutter about amongst the 
plants, and then perch themselves on his head or 
his shoulders, sway on his paper, alight on his 
book, and crane over, looking as wise as it they 
could read print upside down, clatter about on the 
tea-tray, and peck at his knuckles and the sugar- 
basin, hiding behind it like children playing at 
‘*whoop” when he chanced to look up. Mean- 
while a tame rat sat at his foot, drumming or nib- 
bling at the book to attract his attention, and then 
squatting on its haunches to beg. The old man’s 
human /rotégés, the golden-haired fair-skinned 
little boy, and the grizzly-woolled negro, were not 


so familiar with their patron, but they were equally | 


fond of him. 
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Of some of his | 


Others he 
would not have parted with on any consideration. | 





It 





Black Pete had been for years with his master, 
and yet he still looked at him with eyes that 
caressed him like a dog’s. This poor fellow, Mr. 
Jones had found wandering in the East India Road, 
hungry and almost naked, followed by a crowd of 
boys who were teasing him with the cruel gusto 
which I am afraid not poor boys alone are apt to 
feel when they have got hold of any creature larger 
than themselves that they can torment with perfect 
impunity. The bird-seller took the negro home, 
and he had lived with him ever since. Black Pete, 
as his master named him, had never been taught to 
“talk on his fingers,” and from the signs he made, 
it was only possible to guess at his previous history. 
By means of signs, however, he and his master were 
soon able to communicate sufficiently for their 
needs, and the negro became a very handy help to 
his benefactor. Mr. Jones did not for a moment 
profess to have been actuated solely by philanthropy 
in housing the black, and I credited him with all 
the more benevolence because he made no fuss 
about it. The bird-seller to the last did not give 
up the hope of teaching Pete to speak articulately. 
He had taught starlings to talk, he said, and it was 
hard if he could not teach a man. 

At odd leisure times he and Pete used to make 
mouths at each other with a patient persistency 
that was comico-pathetic, but though Pete did his 
best to imitate the twitchings of his teacher's lips, no 
sound came from his, and he moved about almost 
the only silent member of that noisy household. 

He never cared to go far beyond the threshold 
of the shop, on his own account, owing to his dread 
of the street-boys; but he would venture out to 
take little Fred for a walk, and sometimes carry 
him for miles. Within doors he let Fred do as he 
liked with him, grinning at all the child’s little 
tyrannies as if they had been most condescending 
favours. If Fred had been a princeling, instead of 


_an orphan fed by charity, he could not have had a 


more obsequious attendant. The tall, black, dumb 
man trotted after the little fellow like a huge New- 
foundland dog, as he made the rounds—delighted 
as if he had been in a fairy palace—of the shop, 
the parlour, the kitchen, the cellar, the yard, the 
bedrooms, the dark loft where the pigeons were 
bred, and the grimy roof with the black “ dormer” 
on it, and the smoky scarlet-runners “ growing” in 
cracked, oblong, wooden boxes in the roof-gutter : 
every part of the house made more or less delicious 
to a child’s taste by the presence of animals of some 
kind. 

When. Fred was taken ill, Black Pete for once 
turned mutinous. He could be got to do nothing, 
night or day, but wait on and watch over his little 
pet. He would not leave the child’s bedside, 
except to get something he saw, or was made to 
believe, that the child wanted. 

Nor during Fred’s convalescence was Pete’s case 
any better. He would take the child on his knee, 
and pet and caress him till his tenderness threatened 
to become tiresome. One or two old-fashioned 


varnished pictures of sailors and smugglers in ex- 
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travagantly short waists and extravagantly long 
curls, made yet more yellow by time, adorned the 
walls of the bedroom ; and Pete, to please Fred, 
had more than once, in the teeth of orders, been 
tempted to take them down to amuse him. This 
had been effected by signs, and a bright idea 
struck the negro. If Fred, for the sake of a picture, 
could so easily make himself understood, surely 
he, deaf and dumb though he was, could make 
his want of pictures known to older people. So 
one evening he stole out resolved to have a pic- 
ture-book for his pet. He waited till after dark 
that he might escape the boys. But his difficulties 
only began when he, poor fellow, fancied they 
should have been ended. For when he reached the 
shop where he recollected having seen the gay- 
coloured pages in the fly-blown window, the 
shutters were up ; and as he could only by silent 
pantomime signal the man to the door, and point 
vehemently to the spot where, behind the cruel all- 
too-tangible medium, lay the much-coveted trea- 
sure, the man, fancying he meant no good, left 
him with a threatened kick and an oath. But 
Pete was determined and followed inside. After 
looking hurriedly all round, he marched up to the 
farther wall where some picture-books hung in 
a corner, and made to take one of them down, 
when the man, emerging from the back, seized him 
by the throat and nearly strangled him. But, 
quite equal to his position now, Pete held out the 
money, and heedless of the indignity done him, 
grinned and nodded in the man’s face with sheer 


delight. So the book, with its gaudy red and 
blue and yellow, was carried home in triumph, 
and furnished a new bond of union between Fred 
and him. 

When Fred recovered, he made so much of 
Black Pete, that Mr. Jones grew rather jealous. 
Both of his profégés, he thought, had deposed him 
from the first place in their hearts. 

“Kids are queer ’uns, ain’t they, sir?” he said to 
me one day. “ You'd ha’ thought, from the way 
the little chap took on when his mother died, that 
he’d never ha’ got over it, but cut away to the 
churchyard after her with the tears on his cheeks. 
I’m a grumpy old fellow, I know; but I can under- 
stand feelings, if I can't feel’em. That's a beauti- 
ful bit in the Bible about Jacob—‘ But he refused 
to be comforted, an’ he said, For I will go down 
into the grave unto my son mournin’.’ That sounds 
nateral. I can fancy that when them youre really 
fond of is gone, you feel angry that anybody should 
think you'll ever stop cryin’, But, you see, he got 
over it—an’ that’s nateral too. But there he was, 
as if he’d melt like salt when his poor ma died, an’ 
then he took up with the span’els, an’ was quite 
content, an’ then he took up wi’ me, an’ now he’s 
took up wi’ Black Pete, an’ none of us can be a 
bit like what that poor young mother of his was. 
I don’t say it ain’t nghtly ordered that things should 
be so ; but still it do seem hard, even to a old bear 
like me, that folks should be so soon forgotten by 
them as they cared most for.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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SOME HARVEST THOUGHTS. 


THE months are again bringing round to us the | harvest-home is almost the only merry-making on 


night season of the natural year 





the time when, | 


having gathered up her fruits, the earth folds her | 


garments of greenness and softly lays her down to 
her winter’s rest. It is meant that we should listen 
to the voices which speak to us when the year is 
growing ripe, and think the solemn thoughts which 
arise in one at sight of its ripeness passing so swiftly 
to decay. God has used this season of reaping and 
ingathering to teach men many things, and from 
the field of his Book we may glean for ourselves a 
sheaf of autumnal lessons. In plain words has the 
Lord of Harvest interpreted to his children the 
meaning of his own silent providence. 


which no one frowns. When the corn-clad vaileys 
“shout for joy” as they lie in sunshine and ripple 


/merrily to the autumn breeze, while “the little 





hills” stand round “ rejoicing on every side,” in 
those golden days when heaven and earth wear 
brighter smiles, and the late year, goodness-crowned, 
gathers into her lap the heritage of her youth, his 
must be a cold heart who will not be glad with 
“the joy of harvest.” Only this is very far from 
the giddy, foolish revelry, and only half-decent jest- 
ing, which pollute many a harvest-field and make 
some harvest-homes an offence to the chaste moon. 


| Such mirth as this should be pure and innocent, at 


The first lesson ought to be one of thankfulness. | the least. It should be more,—it should be pious. 
He who feeds the ravens, which neither sow nor | Harvest is a holy time. The world waits then at 
reap, has much more been feeding us. Though our | the table of its God, and “gets its meat from Him.” 
corn is not “rained down” upon us from heaven’s | “ What He gives we gather ;” and it is a shame not 
open door, yet in its uprising from the clods it is as | to be glad before Him with godly, grateful fear. 
much the gift of God as if it were. That process | When God settled his Hebrew people in their land, 


by which the dead earth gives us back manifold 
what we have lent it, and foul and noxious things 
are reconstructed by the chemistry of vegetation 
into nourishment for men, is the yearly wonder of 
God. It is but a slower form of what His hands 
wrought in instant miracle, who added to the loaves 
beside the Sea of Galilee. There is indeed no other 
branch of labour in which the return is so plainly, 
though in all labour it is as truly, a gift from God ; 
for, while the merchant gets his profit in round- 


| 
| 


about ways through the operation of economical | 


laws, which are intricate or concealed, and the 
artisan draws his wages directly from his employer, 
no farmer can help seeing every day he lives that it 
is God Himself alone who is making his crop to 
grow. Nor can those fail to see it who eat of the 
fruit of his fields. Of course, however we get our 
livelihood, we owe both strength for work, and the 
wage which repays it, to Him in whom we live; 
but men see that more simply in the culture of the 
soil from which is reaped the people’s bread than 
in anything else. Therefore a nation’s harvest has 
always been taken as that sample of its general 
prosperity for which most naturally the nation gives 
thanks. Were it not so, a commercial nation like 
this, which lives by trade more than it lives by agri- 
culture, might offer solemn thanks to God for its 
annual trade returns as appropriately as others do 
for their harvest-fields. But when we say grace 
over that part of our national wealth which comes 
most plainly once a year from God’s own hand, we 
do in effect acknowledge Him as the giver of all 
our wealth. Among us, therefore, as among all 
peoples, harvest is a natural time for sacred 
national joy. It tells of Heaven’s favour on the 
land, and of rewarded toil, and of peace and 
household plenty. 

With songs and shouting the Hebrews used to cut 
down their fields, when they dwelt in the old fruit- 
ful land; and among us quieter western people, 





He took their agriculture under special care. He 
did not wish them to have much to do with idola- 
trous nations round; and therefore He discouraged 
commerce. ‘They never had any manufactures to 
speak of, and, except in Solomon’s reign, they never 
had a navy. So they lived on their fat land—their 
God’s gift ; and their wealth lay in its staple crops 
of corn and wine. God guarded and blessed their 
husbandry, directed farm operations by minute 
legislation, and mixed up the labours of the field 
with the most sacred parts of the year’s worship. 
For it is well worth noting that of the three chief 
festivals, one opened the harvest, a second marked 
a stage in it, the third closed it. All three had to 
do with it. In early April, on the second day of 
the Passover, the earliest handful of ripe ears was 
waved before the Lord as a thank-offering of first- 
fruits, and harvest began. Seven weeks were allowed 
for getting the corncrop cut and threshedand garnered 
—first the barley, then the wheat; and on the fiftieth 
day began the second festival, of Pentecost, or of the 
harvest, at which each man brought his tribute of 
a freewill offering as the Lord had blessed him, 
and the nation presented its first meat-offering of 
loaves made of the new flour before the Lord. This 
was a thanksgiving feast, marking the close of the 
grain harvest, which is ripe in Palestine in early 
summer. The green crop and vintage, however, 
are not ripe till autumn; and their harvest could 
not be said to be complete till about the month of 
October. ‘Then, at the year’s end, followed the 
last and most glad solemnity of all—the Feast of 
Ingathering, during which Israel lived in booths, 
and gave God thanks for one other year’s safely- 
stored produce of the good land to which He 
had led their fathers, Thus carefully God marked 
the spirit in which we ought to reap our fields 
by entwining every great religious festival with 
harvest work, and teaching his people to con- 


'secrate their ingatherings with thanksgiving at 









































the beginning, the middle, and the end of them. 
We give God thanks when we remember the poor ; 
and Hebrew law, always merciful, was specially 
mindful of the poor man in its harvest statutes. 
With us, greed is apt to rule both in getting and in 
keeping God’s fruits ; but in the Hebrew land the 
field corners were left unreaped for the poor, the 
gleanings fell ungathered to the poor, the dropped 


sheaves lay unlifted for the poor, and whatever the | 
generous earth might yield of itself when it lay | 


fallow in its seventh year of rest was open to the 
poor. As if our bounteous Father, who Himself 
opens his own hand to feed us unworthy children, 
and loads with wealth the fields of the unthankful 
and evil, would have us not be niggardly when He 
is lavish, but imitate his own bounty then most of 
all when our hearts are full and our year crowned 
with his abundant goodness. 

The harvest-field preaches to us the faithfulness 
as well as the goodness of God. ‘There are thanks 
to God for his goodness ; there is trust in God for 
his faithfulness. LEarth’s fruit-bearing is matter of 
promise. We travel far back to find it, to our race’s 
second genesis ;and to the head of the spared world 
that outlived the flood we hear God guarantee a 
perpetual “continuing of all things as they were 
from the beginning.” No more catastrophes em- 
perilling the earth’s population, till the end comes 
and decisive catastrophe ; no seasons of utter bar- 
renness, therefore, and death, but, “ while the earth 
remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease.” Our old earth has seen now 
many fulfilments of this promise; she has not 
seen one breach. Local and partial excep- 
tions have been seen. The same weather may 
ripen your field which leaves mine green, if 
they were sown at different times; seasons may 
suit one crop, but drench or scorch another; on 
a wider scale—prevailing winds may wither one 
side of the hill, or floods silt up the low grounds in 
an adjoining dale ; wider still—God keeps in his 
own hand his “ evil arrow of famine,” and as He 
“consumed Egypt by seven empty years tiil the 
land fainted,” so He may make the population of a 
vast tract pine for hunger by blasting the crops, 
shutting up the heavens, and leaving “ the harvest 


a heap in the day of grief and of desperate sorrow.” | 


The promise is not to one field, nor to any land, 
but to the earth, and God so varies his fulfilment 
of it as to work judgment upon some, show bounty 
to others, and be a discipline to all. Yet the earth 
hangs where she hung of old, revolves unvarying, 
receives in their order sun and rain, nor fails any 
year to yield her unlessened strength in giving food 
unto all flesh, This year our abundance may be a 
supply for others’ want; next, their abundance for 
ours; but every year the great mother’s harvest 
ripens somewhere for her children’s bread. Every 
year, therefore, by its “rain from heaven and fruit- 
ful seasons,” is witnessing for the faithfulness of Him 
who promised. And if so faithful in what touches 
the food and life of our flesh, how much more 
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surely will God keep his better promises to our 
| Spirits, and the words on which He causes them to 
hope ! Standing on the stubble-fields after the 
| Tisks of a year’s most changeable and often disas- 
| trous weather ; looking back at the faithless fore- 
| bodings which used to make men’s faces dark 
| beneath streaming or brazen skies; then looking 
;round on the ordered ranks of ripe and waiting 
sheaves ; may one not grow strong enough to hope 
that, though the inner life of goodness seems to 
ripen hardly at all, and this unwholesome and tear- 
ful climate threatens to kill within us the good 
seed, we also may one day stand on eternal fields, 
ready to be garnered, all ripe and golden, into 
God’s golden storehouse ? 

Yet the promise is to him who believes it, and 
the faith which inherits the promise is a faith which 
works. Nowhere can one better see the practical 
solution of this difficulty in religion—I mean, how 
man’s trustful labours and the faithful grace of God 
work together—than in husbandry. If the farmer 
walked by sight instead of faith he would never 
sow at all. For he never can his harvest 
in spring; and if he even waited till all the 
conditions were at their best and _ hopefullest, 
he might wait the whole season round. The 
wise preacher tells us to cast our bread -seed 
on the waters, when it falls and lies we know not 
where. He bids us also sow in the morning, nor 
withhold our hand in the evening, for “we cannot 
tell whether shall prosper, this or that, or whether 
both shall be alike good.” And he warns us that 
“he that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he 
that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” * It is 
from first to last, this husbandry, a thing of trust, 
to be done blindly, or in spite of foresight, on t! 
strength of a word from God. But he who works, 
and works with utmost diligence and skill, noting 
the facts, that he may obey the laws, of God's 
world, shall receive the blessing of the promise. 
Patient, tearful toil at sowing, patient waiting in 
trust for harvest, do inherit the joy of increase. 
But the slothful cultivator, or the trustless who will 
risk nothing, or the negligent who gives no heed to 
learn God’s will, or the remiss, who, knowing God’s 
will, does not do it; for him is no harvest, or a 
harvest poor in proportion to his want of faith. 
or skill, or pains, or enterprise. It is exactly so 
| with that other husbandry, of which men are the 
subjects. Some of us know what thankless toil it 
is, and how hopeless to our eyes, to cast the 
truth of God upon the hearts of men. It looks 
wilder folly in the case of many surface-beaten, or 
rocky-hearted, or thorn-cumbered natures, than it 
would be to scatter corn on the waters of a flood, 
or fling it on frozen soil at dead of winter. When 
it is done, and no good comes of it, and, after long 
waiting, the good word seems dead out of memory, 
and the man looks harder than ever, it comes to 
be pitiful and heartless work. Long years of 
sowing pass with some of us; words of teaching 
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or of warning go all past the ears of men as the | 
idle wind does ; the sower weeps as he sows, and | 
the longer, aye the bitterer; he has long patience, 
but harvest never comes, till, so weeping, sowing 
on, he rests from his labour. Is all over? Ah, 
did not that tearful sower lean on this promise | 
from eternal lips—“ My word shall not return unto | 
Me void”? Allis not over; for in God’s fields | 
it is true, that “one soweth and another reapeth.” 
After the faithful weeping sower is forgotten out 
of the land, the incorruptible seed springeth into life, ! 
divine breath warmeth it, and God finds harvesters 
to bring home his sheaves rejoicing. No seed of 
God is wasted. 

I have spoken of the joy of harvest, the type 
of all peaceful, thankful rest in the reward of | 
finished and successful labour. But there is 
a deep sadness, too, which mingles in true | 
harvest gladness at its best, and by degrees comes | 
quite to swallow it up. These are the tears, 
of which the Laureate has sung to us, that 
fill the eyes that look on “happy autumn fields.” | 
This .ingathering is the result and end of all the 
twelvemonth’s out-door labour ; for this men have , 
wrought, have watched, have hoped, all the weary 
season through : and when at last one sees it come | 
and got, the first feeling is to rejoice. Labour of the 
year crowned with goodness deserved a triumph ! 
But the second feeling, the after-thought? Is it 
not to be sad? For, harvest got, the year is done ; 
and there remains no more to look’ for or to work 
at, for this present. Attainment is the death of 
hope, and joys, plucked, wither. It is always the 
way on earth. When things come to their best, 
they are ready to change. Whilst we are active, 
full of desire, working towards an end, our joy 
grows as we near it, till we reap our labour ;—then 
come satiety, reaction, disappointment, weariness. | 
Mark what follows harvest. Ere the last sheaf is 
off the ground, the lime-tree is growing yellow, and 
the beech leaf reddens ; the brackens turn to russet 
on the hill-side; sereness is fallen upon all the 
green of earth ; the latest flowers are blackening in 
early frost; the winds sigh with a wintry sound 
through the thinning boughs, and toss leaf after leaf 
away ; the very stubble-fields look stripped for the 
storm, and the desolate heavens make ready for the 
rotting of the bravery which summer wore in her | 
prime. Winter will be upon us before we know it. | 
For earth has done her annual work ; we have borne 
off her produce ; and now must come rest, inac- 
tion, repair of wasted strength, and long silent pre- 
paration through wintry death for the resurrection 
of next spring. This is nothing strange if one} 
thinks of it. It is the plan on which we and all | 
this earth are made. We are not incorruptible; | 
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cannot work enunrenewed. All things wear down 
by labour ; therefore on work must follow rest ; on 
waste, repair; on daytime, night; on summer, 
winter ; on manhood, old age and death. As the 
day’s work pulls us down into a slight, partial 
decay and exhaustion of life, which the rest of 
night builds up again; so the year’s work at corn 
and grass-growing exhausts the life of the earth, 
which winter’s rest must restore. Even so, as the 
corn seed, after coming to ripeness this year, must 
die and decay beneath the clod in order to leap 
into newness of life and inconceivable power of 
growth next spring; so our bodies, worn quite 


| down at last and gathered to the grave, “like a 


shock of corn fully ripe,” must sleep their time in 
corruption till the spring of eternity awake them 
into newness of beauty, power, and life. Is not 
this the reason why futumn and harvest-fields are 
sad to look upon? Because they are the crown of 
the year, its ripe result ; after which it has nothing 
to do but fold its hands to sleep and be buried 
under withered leaves in the grave of winter. But 
why must this be the law of the world? Why 
must all life begin to perish at its height ; and all 
work, “ when it is finished, bring forth death,” and 
perfection be the triumph of an hour? I think 
this is nothing else but “the bondage of corrup- 
tion” under which creation is groaning now be- 
cause of sin. I feel mm my soul a melancholy 
sympathy with the wail of the dying year, and the 
autumn feeling which confesses that the fruits of 
the earth, being ripe, must rot now. And I accuse 
myself for having brought vanity and unprofitable 
repetition of death upon all the things that God 
hath made. And I do sorrowfully see, in the 
passing away so swiftly of the golden glory of the 
year’s crown, a type, a presage, of my passing 
swiftly away. Why should I dream of abiding 
here? The very leaves abide not. The clusters 
of autumn vintage, the sheaves of autumn wheat, 
are reaped by death. Full and ripe, they are 
ready for their grave. I, too, grow and come to full 
strength and mellow and ripen—and then? ‘Then 
comes the reaper, and the earth opens for me. 
Why should it not? For me, the deserver and 
bringer of death on all, for me it will open gladly. 
Blessed if I know Him whose words to Martha 
were, “I am the Resurrection and the Life!” 
Gathered to sleep in Him, the Christian carries to 
his grave with him the imperishable seed which 
cannot die, but even in the grave lies, like corn in 
the earth, waiting the voice of spring. In the 
Christian’s ear, this autumnal decay, prophetic of 
death indeed, but of death in hope, does but sadly, 
sweetly sing of rest from sinful labour, and of 
change into the likeness of a glory unrevealed. 
J. OSWALD DYKES, 
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THE altar of my infant life 


Before I knew of sin and strife, 


Whence morn and even did arise 


It was my mother’s knee, 


One pure perpetual sacrifice 


Ere I could £zozw the wondrous plan 


Of changeless love for me. 
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MY MOTHER’S KNEE. 


The mystery I could not reach, 
Which could not be convey’d by speech, 
| Her very being proved ; 
| And now I know why she was given, 
That sweet interpreter of heaven, 


To tell how I am loved. 


Reason expanded now can look 


That wrought salvation out for man, Into the secrets of ‘“* The Book 


I learnt to wse it there ; 


She was my mediator, when 


I sought my father’s face again, 
The pleader of my prayer. | 


His sterner love my faults reproved, 
But not myself less dearly loved 
Though justice used the rod ; 
She taught how gentle Love can be 


When veiled in soft humanity, 


And fe how dread is God. 


By heaven revealed, and read— 

| d 

| ~ . . . 
How God in Christ to man draws near, 
And man in Christ to God grows dear, 


And Christ for man doth plead. 


3ut long before my head had learn’d 
These wondrous truths, my heart discern’d 
Their hidden mystery, 
And first God’s incarnation fe: 
| When first in infancy I knelt 
Beside my mother’s knee. 


JOHN MONSELL. 
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I AM not one of that bright throng 
That round the Throne rejoice, 

{ have no golden harp or song, 
No sweet angelic voice : 

And yet to me a trust is given 
With Time alone to cease— 

Ever to be to earth from heaven 


A messenger of Peace. 


With glorious wings of golden light 
The angels cleave the sky, 

In jewell’d robes as rich and bright 
I bend to teach from high : 

They to and fro unwearied flit 
In quests that never cease, 

I on the storm-clouds love to sit 
And talk to men of Peace. 


VI.—2. 
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THE RAINBOW. 


My mystic life of old I drew 
Out of the womb of night, 





My mother—evening’s silent dew, 
My father 


They met somewhere in upper air 





morning’s light : 


One glorious April morn, 
In cloud and mist her tears he kiss’d, 


And I their child was born, 


And now I come, and now I go 
Where skies are dark and drear, 
Where winds are high, and clouds are low, 
And men want words of cheer : 
While sorrow lives, my promise gives 
The hope that it shall die ; 
When sorrow dies, then I arise, 
And melt into the sky. 


JOHN MONSELL. 
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SUNDAYS ON THE CONTINENT. 


BY THE 


DuRING a tour this year in France, North Italy, 
and Switzerland, I passed successive Lord’s days 
in Aix les Bains, Florence, Venice, La Tour in the 
Waldensian Valleys, Courmayeur at the foot of the 
south front of Mont Blanc, Geneva, and Lucerne. 
These I propose to take up in their order, giving a 
variety of facts and observations gathered up in 
the course of repeated visits to the Continent, and 
intimately connected with its religious interests as 
well as with our own. I hope the articles will prove 
to be what the honest old woman, on hearing a 
dry, cold sermon said it was not, both edifien’ and 
divertin ; in other words both instructive and 
interesting. 

In our times, as if the prediction was about to 
be fulfilled, “This know also that in the last 
days perilous times shall come,” many are making 
strenuous and systematic efforts to secularise the 
Lord’s day. They would introduce continental 
Sundays in its place. Giving to the pursuits of 
business or of pleasure the hours that should be spent 
in communion with God, the piety of many foreign 
countries, Protestant as well as Popish, has been 
left to decay, if not altogether to die—like a tree 
denied the showers and sunshine of the skies. In 
these circumstances it may be well, by way of intro- 
duction, to devote this first article to some general 
remarks—such as may combat and remove cause- 
less prejudices ; may increase our estimate of the 


value of the Sabbath ; and may induce us, rather | 


than cast it off, to cling more closely to its devout 
observance, as to the sheet-anchor by which our 
country has rode, and will still ride, in safety, when 
storms roar and the shore is strewed with wrecks. 


I may begin by remarking that “ Swdays on the 
Continent” is an expression which may grate on 
the ears of some good people. ‘They have been 
accustomed to regard the use of the term Sunday 
as indicating loose notions of the way in which 


the fourth commandment should be observed ; or, | 


worse still, the idea that, though binding on the 
Jews under the Mosaic economy, this command- 
ment is not binding on Christians—having been 
taken from the Tables of the Law, and buried with 
all ceremonial ordinances in the grave of Christ. 
We do not believe that. On the contrary, we 


believe that He who, to use his own words, came | 


not to destroy but to fulfil the Law, has lent ad- 
ditional sanction to its precepts, and in place of 
weakening has strengthened the obligations which 
bind us to obey the fourth equally with the other 
nine commandments. 

Some object to the term because of its heathen 
origin ; but those who are so scrupulous should 
equally object to the names of the other days of 
the week—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and the 





rest—since these are named, as much as Sunday, | 


in honour of pagan gods. In this ma‘ter the Quakers, 


EDITOR. 


| who distinguish the days by the use of numerals in 

place of names, speaking of them as First, Second, 
Third, and so on, are consistent ; and of all who 
object to the use of the term Sunday because of 
its idolatrous origin, are alone consistent. 

If we are in this matter to follow closely the 
custom of primitive Christianity, there can be no 
doubt by what name we should denominate the 
day consecrated to public religious worship. That 
day was changed during the apostolic age, and 
no doubt by divine authority, from the last to the 
first day of the week—instructions to that effect, 
though not recorded, having probably been given 
by our Lord, while holding converse with his dis- 
ciples during the forty days that elapsed between 
his resurrection from the grave and his ascension 
to the skies. That it was not on what the Jews 
called the Sabbath, or seventh day, but on what 
was usually called Sunday, or first day of the week, 
the Apostolic Church met for worship, is evident 
from a variety of facts mentioned in the New 
Testament, as well as from the writings both of 
heathen and Christian authors. And it is equally 
evident from the works of inspired and also ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical writers, that the term Sabbath 
was exclusively applied in the early and apostolic 
days of the church to Saturday, or the seventh day 
of the week. The early Christians did sometimes 
call their day of worship Sunday, but never called 
it the Sabbath. In their eyes, without overlooking 
that rest from a finished creation which it was at 
first established to commemorate, it was specially 
associated with our Lord’s resurrection, and the 
great redemption which that act closed and crowned. 
‘The Lord’s day was therefore the name by which it 
was usually known. 
| Without going so far on such a subject as to 
| ask,— 
| “What's 
By 


in a name? that which we call a rose 


y other name would smell as sweet, 





I may remark, as rather curious, that this, “the 
pearl of days,” as it has been called, finds, per- 
haps, its most appropriate title, not so much in our 
Protestant, as in some Popish countries. In Scot- 
land it is usually called the Sabbath; in England 
Sunday ; but in France where it is called Dimanche, 
in Italy where it is called Domenica, and in Spain 
where it is called Domingo, they use what I deem 
its best and most scriptural title. Each of these 
different but nearly related terms means “ the Lord’s 
day ;” and for reasons already stated, we prefer 
this to any other term. 

A devout observance of the day has been hin- 
dered rather than helped by the extremely rigid 
and gloomy views which some good people have 
entertained regarding the proper way of observing 
the fourth commandment; nor can I deny that 
my Own countrymen once, and to some extent a 
| portion of them still, have thereby furnished occa- 
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sions for attack, ridicule, and ribaldry to the enemies 
of religion. Let the blame, however, of this be 
laid where it is due—the saddle put on the right 
horse. 

There are two sides to every question; and 
extreme views on one side, as by a law of nature, 
usually result in equally extreme views on the other ; 
and just as we have seen a man, a rope-dancer, 
who was about to fall in one direction throw him- 
self to the other in order to maintain his balance, 
we see how mankind—churches, communities, in- 
dividuals—in avoiding, or resisting, one extreme, 
have rushed into the opposite. Thus France, lack- 
ing the broad basis of moral and religious principles 
which forms the only sure foundation for a consti- 
tutional government, keeps oscillating like a pith- 
ball between opposite electric poles—now repelled 
irom despotism into democracy, and now from 
democracy over into despotism. ‘Thus also John 
Wesley and Toplady, as the controversy waxed hot 
between them, grew, the one as an Arminian and 
the other as a Calvinist, more and more extreme 
in their views ; repelling each other, as each assumed 
a more pronounced and advanced position from 
those milder and sounder sentiments they both 
held at the commencement of their discussion— 
a discussion, by the way, and not the only one of 
the kind, which shows not only how good men, 
but even hymn writers, may be very angry and acrid 
controversialists, whose harps seem to have no such 
influence on their temper as David’s had on the 
spirit of Saul. Thus also the intellectual and cul- 
tivated classes of France and Italy have recoiled 
from the credulity of Popery into the incredulity 
of scepticism ; believing once in winking Madonnas 
and bleeding nuns, they now believe in nothing. 
Thus ritualism also in Oxford drove many inde- 
pendent thinkers into rationalism ; and that again, 
with its chilling temperature and daring specula- 
tions, by the action of a natural recoil, carried over 
others, ill instructed but devout, into the arms of 
Rome. 

In all such cases, error breeds error. Not, how- 
ever, according to the original law of creation, after 
“its kind,” but the opposite; and this goes far 
to account for two feelings, or what may be 
reckoned failings, common to Scotchmen. 

It is more than probable that it was the efforts 
made, through the Book of Sports and otherwise, 
to secularise the Lord’s day, and convert it, as in 
Popish countries, into one of pleasure and amuse- 
ment, that drove the piety and patriotism of Scot- 
land into the opposite extreme. It is by stiffening 
the back and assuming a rigid attitude a wrestler 
resists the force of the antagonist, who would 
double him up and bear him to the ground ; and | 
it is no wonder that Scotland, not in the time of 
Knox however, but afterwards, in resisting such as 
sought to make the Sabbath a day of gaiety, did 
stiffen her back, and, assuming a too rigid attitude, 
make it to some extent one of gloom. Her people 
fully admitted the duty of discharging works of 
necessity and mercy on that day; and if they 





unduly contracted the circle of these, the blarae 
chiefly lies, not with them, but with those who, 
breaking down every sacred fence, unduly widened 
it, and attempted to undermine the religion of the 
nation by turning its Sabbaths into days of public 
amusement. 

But, however this may be, and whatever defence 
may be made for failings of which it can be said 
they “leant to virtue’s side,” the conduct of some 
who advocate the cause of the Sabbath admits 
neither of apology nor defence. Bringing “ strange 
fire” to God’s altar, animated less by principle 
than prejudice and passion, they have injured the 
cause they professed to serve. Through the mask 
they wore, as they cried with Jehu, “Come, see my 
zeal for the Lord,” intolerance, bigotry, and hateful 
passions have glowed and glared ; and men have 
concluded, and with justice, that their bitterness, 
narrow-mindedness, and malignity, were breaches of 
the law ot God more flagrant than the errors, if errors 
they were, which they condemned. And since, just 
as fire is evoked from the coldest flint by the stroke 
of steel, intolerance breeds resistance, is it not to be 
regretted that the cause of the Lord’s day should be 
advocated in a manner much more likely to repel 
men into error than win back the erring to the 
truth! Ministers of the gospel they may be called, 
and “defenders of the faith” they may fancy them- 
selves to be, but with their sour faces, their over- 
flowing bile, their dogmatism and self-conceit, their 
bitter tongues and uncharitable tempers, how unlike 
are such men to this lovely picture from the hand of 
St. Paul: ‘‘ The servant of the Lord must not strive, 
but be gentle unto all men ; apt to teach; patient ; 
in meekness instructing those that oppose them- 
selves: if God, peradventure, will give them re- 
pentance to the acknowledging of the truth !” 

And while the cause of a devout observance of the 
Lord’s day has suffered from the intolerance and 
uncharitableness of some, it has been, through the 
inconsistencies of others, deeply wounded in the 
house of its friends. No man is out-and-out con- 
sistent ; and the inconsistencies of “ Sabbatarians ” 
as they are reproachfully called—form no more 
valid argument against the soundness of their views 
than those of the best Christians against the truth 
of Christianity. But I do not deny their existence. 
On the contrary, I confess it; and to teach the 
friends of religion greater care lest they furnish 
occasion to its enemies to blaspheme, I shall here 
mention an example, and what appeared a glaring 
cxample of inconsistency. 

Many years ago, circumstances required me to 
visit the North Highlands, where I spent some 
very happy days in the house of a minister. He 
was neither a fanatic nor a fool, but a man of 
powerful mind; a devout Christian, and, in the 
cause of what he esteemed truth, bold as a lion. 
Right or wrong as to principles, he had left a 
sweet home and laid down a good living, at the 
call of conscience, casting himself with wife and 
children on the care of God. Like priest, like people. 
as the Bible says. His flock were uncommenly 
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intelligent; having men among them better ac- 
quainted with the Word of God, and abler to ex- 
pound its doctrines and enforce its duties, than 
many ministers—as I had proof of at the public 
meeting of the congregation held, as is common in 
many parts of the North, on the Friday before the 
Communion. Their indépendence was displayed in 
the bold stand they made for what they thought 
right, in opposition to superiors who had the power 








to cast them on the road, out of house and hold ; 
and their high morality stands out honourably in 
those statistics of legitimate and illegitimate births 
which should make many counties, both of Eng- 
land and Scotland, blush; and which, by-the-bye, | 
prove that those counties—Ross, Sutherland, and | 
Caithness, for instance—that are the most remark- | 
able for a strict observance of the Lord’s day, are 
also the most remarkable for chastity and purity of 
morals. That cannot be denied; and those who | 
seek to secularise the Lord’s day are cleverer than | 
I take them to be, if they can show that there is 
no more connection between a holy Sabbath and 
a virtupus life than there was between the appear- 
ance of the Goodwin Sands and the building of 
Tenterden steeple. 

Yet see what a handle these good people fur- 
nished, by their inconsistency, to the gibes of him 
who “sitteth in the scorner’s chair.” Dr. Chalmers, 
on the first occasion on which he encountered a 
minister with a flowing beard, was observed to fall 
into a brown study, out of which he came to 
amuse the company greatly, by looking across the 
table and saying, with a serious face, “‘ Doctor, are 
you qualifying for the Jewish Mission?” I, being 
neither so qualified, nor qualifying, said to my host, | 
as I retired to my bedroom on Saturday night, “1 
may ring for hot water in the morning?” On this! 
he instantly raised his hands, saying, “ Hush, 
hush!” Astonished, and taken quite aback, and 
fancying, from his deprecatory manner and look, 
that he had greatly misunderstood my question, I 
repeated it. But this only called forth a more 
startling and emphatic warning, followed by this 


| 





explanation, sotto voce, “‘ Speak of shaving on the | 


Lord’s day, and you need never preach more in 





customs that required a tradesman to open shop on 
Sunday for such a purpose, I could not see the dif- 


ference between a man shaving his beard and wash- | 


shire !” However much I might disapprove of | 


ing his face on that day. This want of logic, how- | 
ever, was a small matter compared with a want of| 
consistency I could not reflect on without a little | 


grief and much astonishment—this, namely, that in | 


hundreds of houses where you could not get, for 


love or money, one drop of hot water to shave) 
with on the Lord’s day, you would get plenty | 


wherewith to brew whisky-toddy—as if whisky was 
not the bane of the country, the present and eternal 
ruin of thousands, as well as the main cause both 
of our poverty and crime. 

On the other hand, the interests of the Lord’s 


day, and also of truth, require that I should tell | 


English readers who have not crossed the “ bor- | 


der,” that the pictures of a Scottish Sabbath they 
are furnished with by some of their writers are 
not true—are quite untrue. I have no objections 
to a little harmless caricature—hitting off the 
weak points of a people or person, and admit that 
it may even do good; the exaggeration which is 
an essential element of caricature, like a magnify- 
ing glass, revealing faults which had otherwise 
been overlooked, and perhaps never amended. 
But in matters belonging to the worship of God, 
burlesque, as much as fun at a funeral, is quite out 
of place; and burlesque is the only term I can 
apply to the descriptions which some English papers 
serve up to their readers of a Scottish Sabbath. 

It is no new thing for men, either in their 
ignorance, or because they are “ of corrupt minds, 
reprobate concerning the faith,” to attack religion 
through the sides of its holy day ; and so to mis- 
represent the views and conduct of those who 
observe it, as to hold them up to ridicule and con- 
tempt. For example, Seneca, the old Roman mo- 
ralist, charged the Jews with indolence, because 
they abstained on the seventh day fiom their ordi- 
nary avocations. Juvenal makes them on that 
account the subject of his biting satire. Tacitus, 
the historian, says that they kept the Sabbath in 
honour of Saturn; another heathen authority charges 
them with observing it in honour—and no doubt 
with the rites—of Bacchus, the god of drunken- 
ness and of wine; while another says it was ob- 
served by the Jews in commemoration of their 
being cured of Sadbo—the term which gave its 
name to the day, and was used by the Egyptians 
to describe an infamous disease. 

The best answer I can, perhaps, furnish to these 
libels affecting Scotland is to draw an honest and 
candid picture of the manner in which the Lord’s 
day was observed in the home of my youth. Con- 
versation about the ordinary business of life was not 
engaged in, nor allowed. Neither dinners were given, 
nor visitors received—even ministers only on rare 
occasions ; it being found that when any addition 
was made to the usual family circle the conversa- 
tion was apt to slide into common affairs. No 
letters were taken from the post-office, nor any 
but religious books read ; nor were the newspapers 
looked at, although in these days our armies were 
in the battle-field, fighting the French. Gazettes 
were ever and anon coming out with accounts of 
bloody and hard-won victories ; and such was the 
anxiety and thirst tor news that I have seen a 
crowd gathered before our door to hear one of my 
elder brothers, standing on a chair, read the news 
from a London paper, the only one that in these 
days of dear newspapers and difficult communi- 
cation came to the town. No walk was taken but 
in the garden and to the church, which we attended 
regularly both forenoon and afternoon. In the 
evening, my father, who had the catechism—the 
Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines—at his finger ends, as they say, used to 
put us through our drill in its questions and 
theology ; and I think I see him siill in his knee- 
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breeches, white woollen stockings, and white cravat 
—his costume both on Sunday and Saturday— 
tall, erect, his dark crisp hair dashed with grey, 
walking up and down the floor of the dining- 
room, as was his wont, with nine children and three 
women servants ranged up by the walls, each 


in turn having a question to answer. Besides 
this, the younkers had to repeat portions of the 
Psalms which they had committed to memory, 
and also the texts of the day; while an elder 
brother, who had a powerful intellect and gigantic 
memory, gave a summary of the sermons. So, with 
the rest of the evening filled up by the perusal of 
religious books and conversation suitable to the 
holy day, the Sabbath passed away like a flood that 
fertilises the land it overflows, leaving a blessing 
behind it. We were not allowed to prepare our 
week-day school tasks ; still less to indulge in fun 
or levity, or our ordinary games and amusements. 
It presents the matter, no doubt, in an exaggerated 


form, but we were trained to regard play and | 


sport with somewhat of the views, without the 
bitterness, expressed in the rebuke—undeserved, 
indeed—which an old woman hurled at the head 
of the late Duke of Argyll. His Grace, then 
Lord John Campbell, with the patriotism that for 
long centuries has distinguished his family, had 
pushed on to Edinburgh in command of a corps 
of Fencibles, at the time Buonaparte hung with a 
vast army, like a thunder cloud, on the heights of 
Boulogne, threatening our island with invasion. 
Lord John had the habit, when absorbed in thought, 
of whistling a tune, and, quite unconscious of it, 
was so engaged as he lay, on a Sunday morning, 
over the window of his hotel in Princes Street, 
waiting the bells to lead his Highlandmen to 
church. Something less musical than bells roused 
him from his reverie. A voice, sharp, though 
cracked and quavering, drew his attention to the 
pavement ; and there stood an old woman with her 
Bible in one hand, shaking the other, which trem- 
bled with rage and indignation as she cried up, 
“Ye reprobat, ye reprobat !” 

Scorners may take advantage of cases—excep- 
tional cases—of fanaticism, to hold up Sabbatarians, 
as they call them, to ridicule ; but I have no doubt 
that—however their bad qualities may be accounted 
for—my countrymen owe many of their best to the 
manner in which they were trained to “remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Passing one 
whole day each week in the elevating exercises of 
divine worship, in, I may say, the immediate 
presence of God, in listening to sermons of such a 
character as set the wheels of their minds in motion, 
in catechetical instruction, in reading the Bible 
and books calculated to improve the heart as well 
as instruct the mind—they acquired a serious and 
thoughtful cast ; and along with that a remarkable 
acquaintance with the Word of God, and even 
the profounder questions of theology. Perhaps our 
Sunday services were somewhat more calculated to 
make us hard-headed than warm-hearted Chris- 
tians; but we are naturally little demonstrative. 




















They say a Scotchman never tells his wife he likes 
her till he is dying; and, indeed, I knew one 
who did not do so till he was dead—stating in his 
will that, though he had not been demonstrative, 
to convince his wife, Lady , how much he 
had loved her, he left her such and such an estate. 
Yet hard-headed, more than warm-hearted, as 
Scotch piety may seem, that quality has not been 
without its value in days of trial—the hard head 
has stood many a heavy knock in battle, and 
come out triumphant from conflicts before which 
religion of a gentler nature and softer fibre would 
probably have succumbed. 

I admit that such strict observance of the Lord’s 
day as some call Puritanical, could not be alto- 
gether pleasant to childhood. Children are volatile 
and giddy. But let it be remembered that the 
first lesson of religion is, “If any man will be my 
disciple, let him take up his cross, deny himself 
daily, and follow me.” Religion made easy, is a 
thing I have less faith in than in books entitled, 
Grammar or Arithmetic, Latin or Greek, made 
easy. Nor, be it observed, were the habits of patient 
endurance, of obedience, of self-denial and self- 
control, acquired through a strict observance of 
the Lord’s day, without good fruit, even for this 
world, to say nothing of the next. ‘To these, more 
than to anything else, Scotchmen, when they went 
forth to push their way in the world, owed a large 
measure of their proverbial success. 

But, however that may be, we live in an age 
when children may be reared in a holy observance 
of the Lord’s day with less difficulty to their 
parents, and less self-denial to themselves, than in 
my young days. ‘Then there were no Magazines 
suited to the capacity, and by prints made attractive 
to the taste, of childhood. After Legh Richmond’s 
tracts, the historical parts of Scripture (so full of 
stirring incidents, marvellous miracles, pathetic tales, 
and bloody battles), the oft-read story of Scottish 
martyrs, and an old-fashioned copy of Bunyan’s 
“¢ Pilgrim’s Progress,” illustrated by the rudest wood- 
cuts of Christiana with her children, Christian with 
his staff, Giant Despair with his bludgeon, Mr. 
Greatheart with his sword, and the Pope seated at 
the mouth of a cave strewed with mouldering 
skulls, biting his nails at the pilgrims as they 
passed—we had no reading peculiarly attractive 
to childhood. -Nowadays, with books adapted to 
the minds of children, and richly illustrated with 
plates and pictures, there is no reason why the 
day consecrated to religion should “ drag heavily,” 
like the wheels of Pharaoh’s chariots; why the 
Sabbath, even to childhood, should not be “a 
delight,” as well as the holy of “the Lord, and 
honourable.” With the cheapness, the variety, the 
piquancy, and the attractiveness of periodicals and 
other Sunday books, there is no excuse for old 
or young seeking relaxation in museums, or public 
gardens, or Sunday excursions—for any saying of 
the Sabbath, “It is a weariness, when will it be 
over?” 

As to the plea of health, set up for Sunday 
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promenades and Sunday excursion trains, “ there is 
no truth in it.” These are neither works of neces- 
sity nor of mercy. I have heard of those who 
bitterly regretted their having profaned and wasted 
the Lord’s day on them. But who, on the death: 
bed that closed the best-spent life, 
that he had kept the Sabbath too strictly, or 
regretted that he had spent too much time on the 
concerns of his soul? If women would spend 
less on flowers and finery, and men on beer, 
spirits, and tobacco, they could spare an hour or 
two—were they needed—from each day’s labour 
for more than the relaxation that health requires. 
Statistics have no bias either way ; and to them I 
confidently and boldly appeal. They show that 
the good old way of hallowing the Sabbath is most 
conducive not to morals only, but to wealth and | 
health and length of days; that Sabbath-keepers, 
with happier homes, have longer lives than Sab- 
bath-breakers ; that in this, as in other respects, 
“‘codliness is profitable for all things, having the 
promise both of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come.” 

To secularise the Lord’s day is an object men 


ever thought | 





are driving at under cover of regard to the interests 


of the poor. Care for the poor ?— 
tence on the part, at least, of many who make it, 
and a delusion in all who believe it. Let a breach 
be once made, and work, as on the Continent, 


will rush in at the back of play; and in the end 
seven days’ labour will bring no higher wages 


than are now It is not in those 
Popish or 


almost wholly given up to business or pleasure, 


earned by six. 


but here and in America, in the two countries of 


the world where it stops the wheels of labour, 


closes theatres, and opens churches, that workmen | 


earn the largest wages, enjoy the greatest freedom, 
and dwell in the happiest homes. In every country 
where it is honoured, the Sabbath is the Palladium 
of liberty and the Ark of religion. A nation 
trained through its devout observance to the know- 
ledge of God and practice of piety, will neither 
aspire to be tyrants, nor submit to be slaves. 
Looking only to the happy influence which the 
belief in God has on the interests of society, Vol- 


taire, profligate, sceptic, Deist, if not Atheist as he 
was, said, “If there is no God, we must invent 
one!” As much might be said for the Sabbath 
day. As much was ‘said by one of the greatest 


and most sagacious men our own or any other 
country has produced. I refer to Adam Smith, 
author, among other famous works, of ‘The Wealth 

Nations ;” the father of free trade, and founder 
ot the policy which is now that of Britain, and 
will, by-and-by, be that of the world. Though not 
a believer, but a sceptic, such a temporal blessing 
did he esteem the day of rest, that when Sir John 


a wretched pre- | 


Protestant countries where this day is| 


Sinclair—then a young man, who lived to entertain | 


very different views—read to him, with the view 
of publication, a paper he had written against the 
Lord’s day, Adam Smith advised him to commit his 
manuscript, not to the printer, but to the flames. 
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And why ?—because he regarded the Sabbath, even 
as observed in Scotland, as of the highest advantage 
to the sons of toil—as in many respects one of our 
greatest blessings. Like the favourable testimony 
of an unwilling, or a hostile, witness in a court of 
law, this is an invaluable judgment on behalf of the 
Lord’s day. 

Its enemies, for lack of argument, 
tized the devout observance of the Lord’s day as 
Scotch, Presbyterian, Puritanical. By such terms 
they betray more than their animus—they betray 
their ignorance. No way ashamed of what they 
esteem opprobrious epithets, we might be content 
to say with the Hebrew martyrs, “We are not 
careful to answer thee in this matter ;” but lest 
the good cause should suffer through the misrepre- 
sentations of its opponents and the prejudices of 
others, let us see what foundation there is for 
statements which appeal, not to Scripture or to 
reason—to nothing but national or sectarian pas- 
sions. 

On tracing Christianity 
that one well-marked f 
a strict and 


have stigma- 


up to its source, we find 
eature of primitive times was 
devout observance of the Lord’s day. 


Let a single statement on this point suffice. I ex- 
tract it from the writings of an eminent divine, and 


no Presbyterian. ‘In the primitive times,” he 


says, “‘this holy day was observed in the most 
solemn minner—it was spent in a due and con- 
stant attendance on all the offices of public wor- 


ship, solemn prayers and praises were offered to 
God and hymns sung in honour of Christ, the 
Lord’s supper was constantly celebrated, and col- 
lections made for the maintenance of the clergy 
and relief of the poor ; they al as much as 
they could from bodily labour, and no trivial pre- 
tences were admitted for any one’s absence from 
public worship—severe censures were passed on all 
who were absent without some urgent necessity.” 
In the face of such testimony can any man dare to 
stigmatize the strict observance of this day as 
Scotch, Presbyterian, or Puritanical ? 

] when religion passed 


: ] 
stained 


Even in the dark ages, 
into the shadow of a great eclipse, 
this early regard for the Lord’s day may still be 
seen playing upon its surface. Those old, great, 
grey stones which stand safe from the plough on 
our heaths and moors, furnish in one of the legends 
that relate their history a curious proof of this. For 
their true origin we must go back, in many cases, 
to the days of the Druids; to ages preceding the 
introduction of Christianity. But the old monkish 
legend, long universally and still found 
lingering with other popish and also pagan super- 
stitions in some parts of the country, assigns them 
a later date, and another origin. ‘These mysterious 
objects, the lone tenants of wild moor and moun- 
tain, were once living beings—men and women 
whom God in judgment had turned into stone for 
working on the Sabbath day. Absurd as this legend 
is, it proves the reverence with which good men 
regarded the Lord’s day even in the dark ages ; and 
how, as if it was 


ere ae 
received, 


esteemed one of 


some beams of 
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the most sacred | 
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and lofty objects of the Christian faith, light, like 
that of a setting sun on the top of a snowy alp, 
continued to lend it some glory and illumination 
when all below was wrapped in the shades of night. 

If my readers will turn to a very interesting book, 
Dean Stanley’s “ History of Westminster Abbey,” 
they will read there another legend bearing on this 
subject ; but bearing, not another, but the same tes- 
timony. The Abbey was consecrated, so the story 
runs, by a celestial being. The time of his appear- 
ance was a Sunday evening, and his form that of a 
man. He was ferried, at his own request, across 


the Thames by a fisherman whom he found engaged | 
So soon as he stepped from | 


fishing for salmon. 
the boat to the bank where the Abbey stood, the 
whole sky burst into a blaze of light, and the asto- 


nished fisherman, as he rested on his oars, saw a | 


great multitude of angels descending, each carry- 
ing a lighted candle in his hand. Attended by 
this brilliant train, substitutes for surpiiced choir 
and shaven-monks, the celestial being proceeded to 
consecrate the House of God, returning when the 
ceremony was brought to a close by the way he 
came, but not till, along with an injunction that 


the Thames henceforth should pay tithe of salmon | 


to the monks, he warned his ferryman to abstain 


henceforth from fishing on the Lord’s day. A wild, | 
yet to those who love that day a precious legend | 
this—a valuable piece of history—a star shining | 
through the clouds and gloom of a long dark night. | 
It shows how sacred the Lord’s day was held by | 
the best men in the worst ages of the church ; in| 


England as well as Scotland; among other reli- 
gionists than Presbyterians; and in times long 
antecedent to the fall of Popery and tne rise of 
Puritanism. 

Passing from the dark ages to the period of the 
Reformation, we find the Lord’s day, in every country 
that emerged from Popery, reasserting, to a greater 
or less extent, its divine claim to be devoutly ob- 
served. In some cases this claim was not very 
fully made by the Reformers. 
their recoil from a system of forms, saints’ days, 
and “will worship,” they were carried away into 
the opposite extreme—into holding loose, rather 


than strict, views respecting the Lord’s day itself. | 


It has turned out all the worse for every country 
where this happened, and men, in cutting off the ex- 
crescences that had grown on Christianity, wounded 
the body of the tree. Is it not a remarkable and 
important, as it is an undeniable fact that in those 
countries, such as England and Scotland, where the 
claims of the Lord’s day were most fully made by 
the leaders of the Reformation and responded to 
by their followers, religion has been preserved most 
pure from errors, and public manners most free 
from vice? So true is this that the Sabbath, which 
is at once the fortress and venerable temple of reli- 
gion, may be taken also as its test. It supplies a 
thermometer whereby we can ascertain the religious 


In the violence of 


temperature — the degree of piety in a family, a 
nation, or a church. And when this standard is 
applied, it is assuring and very gratifying to find that 
our devout countrymen, to whatever denomination 
of Christians they belong, have all, with minor dif- 
ferences of expression, honoured and hallowed the 
Lord’s day. 

Take for example Dr. Blomfield, Bishop of 
London. This good man, and distinguished pre- 
late, was not a Scotchman; could not by possi- 
bility have been a Presbyterian ; and rather High 
Church than otherwise, had no leaning to Puritanism. 
Yet neither in Scotch, Presbyterian, or Puritan 
household was the Lord’s day more strictly and 
devoutly observed than in his palace at Fulham ; 
nor can I bring this article to a better close than 
| by transferring to these pages in proof of that 
| some passages from a beautiful sketch of her father 
| which one of his daughtershas drawn. ‘The bishop 
was no severe, sour, morose man—a feature of 
his character they may note who in their minds 
regard, and in their manners present, piety as a 
thing rather of gloom than gladness. “I remember 
him,” says his daughter, “in the enjoyment of some 
autumnal excursion, full of fun and cheerfulness, 
and enjoying the scenery more than any of us. 
Then I see him the centre of a large Christmas 
party of friends and relatives, kind and affectionate 
to all—joining in the Christmas carol, or laughing 
heartily at the various diversions of the younger 
members of the party.” And, now, as to her pic- 
ture of the Lord’s day in Fulham Palace, how will 
| that call up in many of my readers tender recol- 
lections of their own early days, of hallowed Sab- 
baths, and of loved ones—a venerable father and 
a pious mother, long mouldered in the dust—who 
taught them by their prayers, their precepts, and 
example to “ remember the Sabbath day and keep 
it holy?” “The bishop used,” says his daughter, 
“to take great pains in instructing his elder chil- 
| dren in a knowledge of the Scriptures, and of 
the doctrines and articles of our Church, When 
| we were youngsters we used to repeat the Catechism, 
and texts, and passages of Scripture to him on 
| Sunday afternoon or evening. My recollection of 
Fulham as it was in those days is that of a 
thoroughly well-ordered household—quiet, peaceful 
| Sundays, when week-day books and work, and, as 
far as my father’s example had influence, worldly 
| Ceomghats and talk were laid aside—Sundays so 

spent, so distinguished from other days that the 
first thoughts that came naturally to one’s mind on 
awaking was, This is the Lord’s day !” 

We set up no higher standard than this bishop’s ; 
nor can patriotism form a better wish for the house- 
holds of our country than that they all may be 
moulded on his, and that the Lord’s day, as it was 
honoured in Fulham Palace, may be honoured 
both in the palaces of royalty and the humblest 
cottages of the poor. 
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BIRD OF JOY. 
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In the place of weeping ? 
Where the dead are sleeping ? 
Chill thy bosom’s gladness ? 


Touch thy heart with sadness ? 


Thus I wondered in myself to see 
Mirth and sorrow meeting, 

As a lark arose, and carolled free, 

f Bleak November greeting, 

Ml Where 2 widowed husband, silent tears 
In fresh sorrow pouring, 

Wept the while his loss of other years, 

IW A sweet child deploring. 


Of that gentle maiden, 


Ev’n while earth received her solemn trust, 


a And from hearts o’erladen 

Broke the stifled sob,—lo! from the side 
Of the grave, upspringing, 

Rose a lark, and soared, and far and wide 
Filled the air with singing. 


Bird of joy! and thou art true to-day 
To the blessed token; 

Mother with the child to rest we lay, 
Sad, but not heart-broken ; 

Out of drear November we have heard 
Promise more than vernal ; 

Visions thou hast brought us, happy bird, 
Of the Day Eternal! 


IRD of joy! why art thou lingering here, 
Bird of morn! why rings thy carol clear 
© Bird of summer! cannot winter’s cold 


Cannot mourners’ tears, that wet the mould, 


i Hither when we brought the sleeping dust 
' | 


HENRY DOWNTON. 








P BLESSED ARE THE DEAD WHICH DIE IN THE LORD = 
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him, and in very deed show them his face, it is 
but natural to expect that the deeds of the 
great messenger should be just the works of the 
Father done in little. If he came to reveal his 
Father in miniature, as it were (for in these un- 
speakable things we can but use figures, and the 
homeliest may be the holiest), to tone down his great 
voice, which, too loud for men to hear it aright, 
could but sound to them as an inarticulate thun- 
dering, into such a still small voice as might enter 


their human ears in welcome human speech, then | 


the works that his Father does so widely, so 
grandly that they transcend the vision of men, the 





HAVE been requested to write some papers 
on our Lord’s miracles. I venture the at- 
tempt in the belief that, seeing they are 
one of the modes in which his unseen life 
found expression, we are bound through 
them to arrive at some knowledge of that 
life. For he has come, The Word of God, 
that we may know God: every word of his 
then, as needful to the knowing of himself, 
is needful to the knowing of God, and we 
must understand, as far as we may, every 
one of his words and every one of his 
actions, which, with him, were only another 
form of word. I believe this the imme- 
diate end of our creation. And I believe 
that this will at length result in the un- 
ravelling for us of what must now, more 
or less, appear to every man the knotted 
and twisted coil of the universe. 

It seems to me that it needs no great 
power of faith to believe in the miracles 
—for true faith is a power, not a mere 
yielding. There are far harder things to 
believe than the miracles. For a man is 
not required to believe in them save as 
believing in Jesus. If a man can believe 
that there is a God, he may well believe 
that, having made creatures capable of 
hungering and thirsting for him, he must 
be capable of speaking a word to guide 
them in their feeling after him. And if 
he is a grand God, a God worthy of being 
God, yea (his metaphysics even may show 
the seeker), if he is a God capable of being 
God, he will speak the clearest grandest 
word of guidance which he can utter in- 
telligible to his creatures. For us, that 
word must simply be the gathering of all 
the expressions of his visible works into an 
infinite human face, lighted up by an in- 
finite human soul behind it, namely, that 
potential essence of man, if I may use a 
word of my own, which was in the begin- 
ning with God. If God should thus hear 
the cry of the noblest of his creatures, 
for such are all they who do cry after 
Son must do briefly and sharply before their very 
eyes. . 

| This, I think, is the true nature of the miracles, 
an epitome of God’s processes in nature beheld 

'in immediate connection with their source—a 

| source as yet lost to the eyes and too often to the 
hearts of men in the far-receding gradations of 

‘continuous law. That men might see the will of 
God at work, Jesus did the works of his Father 

_ thus. R 
Here I will suppose some honest, and therefore 

honourable, reader objecting: But do you not 

thus place the miracles in dignity below the ordi- 
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nary processes of nature? I answer: The miracles 


Much as I shrink from the notion of a formal 


are mightier far than any goings on of nature as| shaping out of design in any great life, so unlike 
beheld by common eyes, dissociating them from aj the endless freedom and spontaneity of nature (and 


living Will; but the miracles are surely less than 


those mighty goings on of nature with God beheld | 
In the name of him who delighted | 


at their heart. 


to say “ My Father is greater than I,” I will say | 
that his miracles in bread and in wine were far | 


less grand and less beautiful than the works of the 
Father they represented, in making the corn to 


grow in the valleys, and the grapes to drink the | 


sunlight on the hill-sides of the world, with all their 
infinitudes of tender gradation and delicate mystery 
of birth. But the Son of the Father be praised, 
who, as it were, condensed these mysteries before 
us, and let us see the precious gifts coming at once 
from gracious hands—hands that love could kiss 
and nails could wound. 

There are some, I think, who would perhaps 
find it more possible to accept the New Testament 
story if the miracles did not stand in the way. But 


perhaps, again, it would be easier for them to/| 


accept both if they could once look into the true 
heart of these miracles. So long as they regard 
only the surface of them, they will, most likely, see 
in them only a violation of the laws of nature: 
when they behold the heart of them, they will 
recognize there at least a possible fulfilment of her 
deepest laws. With such, however, is not my main 
business now, any more than with those who can- 
not believe in a God at all, and therefore to whom 
a miracle is an absurdity. I may, however, just 
make this one remark with respect to the latter— 
that perhaps it is better they should believe in 
no God than believe in such a God as they have yet 
been able to imagine. Perhaps thus they are 
nearer to a true faith—except indeed they prefer 
the notion of the Unconscious generating the Con- 
scious, to that of a self-existent Love, creative in 
virtue of its being love. Such have never loved 
woman or child save after a fashion which has left 
them content that death should seize on the be- 
loved and bear them back to the maternal dust. 
But I doubt if there can be any who thus would 


choose a sleep-walking Pan before a waketul Father. | 


At least, they cannot know the Father and choose 
the Pan. 

Let us then recognize the works of the Father as 
epitomized in the miracles of the Son. What in 


the hands of the Father are the mighty motions and | 


progresses and conquests of life, in the hands of the 
Son are miracles. I do not myself believe that he 
valued the working of these miracles as he valued 
the utterance of the truth in words ; but all that he 
did had the one root, obedience, in which alone can 
any son be free. And what is the highest obe- 
dience? Simply a following of the Father 
of what the Father does. 
that his child should be as he is in his deepest 
love, in his highest hope. All that Jesus does is 
of his Father. What we see in the Son is of the 
Father. What his works mean concerning him, 
they mean concerning the Father. 





a doing | 
Every true father wills | 


| He is the Nature of nature), I cannot help observ- 
ing that his first miracle was one of creation—at 
least, is to our eyes more like creation than almost 
any other—for who can say that it was creation, not 
knowing in the least what creation is, or what was 
the process in this miracle? But we will now turn 
| our eyes directly upon 


THE BEGINNING OF MIRACLES. 


Already Jesus had his disciples, although as yet 
| he had done no mighty works. They followed 
him for himself and for his mighty words. With his 
mother they accompanied him to a merry-making 
at a wedding. With no retiring regard, with no 
introverted look of self-consciousness or self-with- 
drawal, but more human than any of the company, 
he regarded their rejoicings with perfect sympathy, 
for, whatever suffering might follow, none knew so 
well as he that— 


“there is one 
Who makes the joy the last in every song.” 


The assertion in the old legendary description of 
his person and habits, that he was never known to 
smile, I regard as an utter falsehood, for to me it is 
incredible—almost as a geometrical absurdity. In 
that glad company the eyes of a divine artist, follow- 
ing the spiritual lines of the group, would have soon 
settled on his face as the centre whence radiated all 
the gladness, where, as I seem to see him, he sat in 
the background beside his mother. Even the sunny 
face of the bridegroom would appear less full of light 
| than his. But something is at hand which will change 
his mood. Forno trueman had he been if his mood 
had never changed. His high, holy, obedient will, 
his tender, pure, strong heart never changed, but his 
mood, his feeling did change. For the mood must 
often, and in many cases ought to be the human 
reflex of changing circumstance. The change comes 
' from his mother. She whispers to him that they 
| have no more wine. The bridegroom’s liberality 
had reached the limit of his means, for, like his 
guests, he was, most probably, of a humble calling, 
acraftsman, say, or a fisherman. It must have been 
a painful little trial to him if he knew the fact ; but 
I doubt if he heard of the want before it was sup- 
plied. 

There was nothing in this however to cause the 
| change in our Lord’s mood of which I have spoken. 
It was no serious catastrophe, at least to him, that 
the wine should fail. His mother had but told 
him the fact; only there is more than words in 
every commonest speech that passes. It was not 
his mother’s words, but the tone and the look with 
which they were interwoven that wrought the 
change. She knew that her son was no common 
man, and she believed in him, with an unripe, 
unfeatured faith. This faith, working with her 
ignorance and her fancy, led her to expect the 
great things of the world from him. This was a 
| faith which must fail that it might grow. Imper- 
| 
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fection must fail that strength may come in its 
place. It is well for the weak that their faith 
should fail them, for it may at the moment be 
resting its wings upon the twig of some brittle fancy, 
instead of on a branch of the tree of life. 

But, again, what was it in his mother’s look and 
tone that should work the change in our Lord’s 
mood ? The request implied in her words could give 
him no offence, for he granted that request ; and he 
never would have done a thing he did not approve, 
should his very mother ask him. The shoughts of 


the mother lay not in her words, but in the ex- | 


pression that accompanied them, and it was to those 
thoughts that our Lord replied. Hence his answer, 
which has little to do with her spoken request, is 
the key both to her thoughts and to his. If we do 
not understand his reply, we may misunderstand 
the miracle—certainly we are in danger of griev- 
ously misunderstanding him—a far worse evil. 


How many children are troubled in heart that Jesus | 


should have spoken to his mother as our transla- 
tion compels them to suppose he did speak! 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee? Mine 
hour is not yet come.” His hour for working the 
miracle Aad come, for he wrought it; and if he 
had to do with one human soul at all, that soul 
must be his mother. The “ woman,” too, sounds 
strange in our ears. 
fault: we allow words to sink from their high rank, 
and then put them to degraded uses. What word 
so full of grace and tender imagings to any true 
man as that one word! The Saviour did use it to 
his mother; and when he called her woman, the 
good custom of the country and the time was 
glorified in the word as it came from his lips fzé- 
filled of humanity; for those lips were the open 
gates of a heart full of infinite meanings. Hence 
whatever word he used had more of the human in 
it than that word had ever held before. 

What he did say was this—“‘ Woman, what is 
there common to thee and me? My hour is not 
yet come.” What! was not their humanity com- 
mon to them? Had she not been fit, therefore 
chosen, to bear him? Was she not his mother? 
But his words had no reference to the relation be- 
tween them ; they only referred to the present con- 
dition of her mind, or rather the nature of the 
thought and expectation which now occupied it. 
Her hope and his intent were at variance; there 
was no harmony between his thought and hers ; 
and it was to that thought and that hope of hers 
that his words were now addressed. To paraphrase 
the words—and if I do so with reverence and for 
the sake of the spirit which is higher than the 
word, I think I am allowed to do so—‘‘ Woman, 
what is there in your thoughts now that is in sym- 
pathy with mine? Also the hour that you are 
expecting is not come yet.” 

What, then, was in our Lord’s thoughts? and 
what was in his mother’s thoughts to call forth his 
words? She was thinking the time had come for 
making a show of his power—for revealing what 
a great man he was—for beginning to let that 


This last, however, is our 
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glory shine, which was, in her notion, to culminate 
in the grandeur of a righteous monarch—a second 
Solomon, forsooth, who should set down the mighty 
in the dust, and exalt them of low degree. Here 
was the opportunity for working like a prophet of 
old, and revealing of what a mighty son she was 
the favoured mother. 
And of what did the glow of her face, the light 
in her eyes, and the tone with which she uttered 
the words, “They have no wine,” make Jesus 
think? Perhaps of the decease which he must 
accomplish at Jerusalem ; perhaps of a throne of 
glory betwixt the two thieves ; certainly of a king- 
dom of heaven not such as filled her imagination, 
even although her heaven-descended Son was the 
king thereof. A kingdom of exulting obedience, 
not of acquiescence, still less of compulsion, lay 
germed in his bosom, and he must be laid in the 
| grave ere that germ could send up its first green 
lobes into the air of the human world. No throne, 
therefore, of earthly grandeur for him! no triumph 
for his blessed mother such as she dreamed! 
There was nothing common in their visioned ends. 
Hence came the change of mood to Jesus, and 
hence the words that sound at first so strange, 
seeming to have so little to do with the words of 
his mother. 
But no change of mood could change a feeling 
towards mother or friends. The former, although 
she could ill understand what he meant, never 
fancied in his words any unkindness to her. She, 
too, had the face of the speaker to read ; and from 
that face came such answer to her prayer for her 
friends, that she awaited no confirming words, but 
in the confidence of a mother who knew her child, 
said at once to the servants, ‘‘Whatsoever he saith 
unto you, do it.” 
If any one object that I have here imagined too 
much, I would remark, first, that the records in the 
Gospel are very brief and condensed ; second, that 
the germs of a true intelligence must lie in this 
small seed, and our hearts are the soil in which it 
must unfold itself; third, that we are bound to 
understand the story, and that the foregoing are 
the suppositions on which I am able to understand 
it in a manner worthy of what I have learned con- 
cerning Him. I am bound to refuse every inter- 
pretation that seems to me unworthy of Him, for 
to accept such would be to sin against the Holy 
Ghost. If I am wrong in my idea either of that 
which I receive or of that which I reject, as soon 
as the fact is revealed to me I must cast the one 
away and do justice to the other. Meantime this 
interpretation seems to me to account for our 
| Lord’s words in a manner he will not be dis- 
| pleased with even if it fail to reach the mark of the 

fact. That St. John saw, and might expect such 

an interpretation to be found in the story, barely 
| as he has told it, will be rendered the more pro- 
bable if we remember his own similar condition 
| and experience when he and his brother James 
| prayed the Lord for the highest rank in his king- 
| dom, and received an answer which evidently flowed 
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from the same feeling to which I have attributed 
that given on this occasion to his mother. 


“ «Fill the water-pots with water.’ And they 
filled them up to the brim. ‘ Draw out now, and 
bear unto the governor of the feast.’ And they 


bare it. ‘Thou hast kept the good wine until 
now.’” It is such a thing of course, that when 
our Lord gave them wine, it would be of the best, 
that it seems almost absurd to remark upon it. 
What the Father would make and will make, and 
that towards which he is ever working, is the Best ; 
and when our Lord turns the water into wine it 
must be very good. 

It is like his Father, too, not to withhold good 
wine because men abuse it. Enforced virtue is 
unworthy of the name. That men may rise above 
temptation, it is needful that they should have 
temptation. It is the will of him who makes the 
grapes and the wine. Men will even call Jesus 
himself a wine-bibber. What matters it, so long as 
he works as the Father works, and lives as the 





Father wills ? 

I dare not here be misunderstood. God chooses 
that men should be tried, but let a man beware of | 
tempting his neighbour. God knows how and how | 
much, and where and when: man is his brother’s | 
keeper, and must keep him according to his | 


knowledge. A man may work the will of God for | create. 


laugh at the praises of childhood. From all that 
is thus low and wretched, incapable and fearful, he 
who made the water into wine delivers men, 
revealing heaven around them, God in all things, 
truth in every instinct, evil withering and hope 
springing even in the path of the destroyer. 

That the wine should be his first miracle, and 
that the feeding of the multitudes should be the 
only other creative miracle, will also suggest many 
thoughts in connection with the symbol he has left 
us of his relation to his brethren. In the wine and 
the bread of the eucharist, he reminds us how 
utterly he has given, is giving himself for the glad- 
ness and the strength of his Father’s children. Yea 
more ; for in that he is the radiation of the Father’s 
glory, this bread and wine is the symbol of how 
utterly the Father gives himself to his children, 
how earnestly he would have them partakers of his 
own being. If Jesus was the son of the Father, is it 
hard to believe that he should give men bread and 
wine ? 

It was not his power, however, but his glory, that 
Jesus showed forth in the miracle. His power 
could not be hidden, but it was a poor thing beside 
his glory. Yea, power in itself is a poor thing. 
If it could stand alone, which it cannot, it would 
be a horror. No amount of lonely power could 
It is the love that is at the root of power, 


others, and be condemned therein because he} the power of power, which alone can create. What 


sought his own will and not God’s. 
Lord gave this company wine, does not prove that 
he would have given any company wine. To 
some he refused even the bread they requested at | 
his hands. Because he gave wine to the wedding- 
guests, shall man dig a pit at the corner of every 
street, that the poor may fall therein, spending 
their money for that which is not bread, and their 
labour for that which satisfieth not? Let the 
poor man be tempted as God wills, for the end of 
God is victory; let not man tempt him, for his 
end is his neighbour's fall, or at best he heeds it 
not ior the sake of gain, and he shall receive 
according to his works. 

To him who can thank God with free heart 
for his good wine, there is a glad significance 
in the fact that our Lord’s first miracle was this 
turning of water into wine. It is a true symbol 
of what he has done for the world in glorifying 
all things. With his divine alchemy he turns not 
only water into wine, but common things into 
radiant mysteries, yea, every meal into a eucha- 
rist, and the sepulchre into an outgoing gate. 
I do not mean that he makes any change in the 
things or ways of God, but a mighty change in the 
hearts and eyes of men, so that God’s facts and 
God’s meanings become their faiths and their hopes. 
The destroying spirit, who works in the common- 
place, is ever covering the deep and clouding the 
high. For those who listen to that spirit great 
things cannot be. Such are there, but they cannot 
see them, for in themselves they do not aspire. 
They believe, perhaps, in the truth and grace of 


That our | 





their first child: when they have spoiled him, they 


then was this his glory? What was it that made 
him glorious? It was that, like his Father, he 
ministered to the wants of men. Had they not 
needed the wine, not for the sake of whatever show 
of his power would he have made it. The con- 
currence of man’s need and his love made it pos- 
sible for that glory to shine forth. It is for this 
glory most that we worship him. But power is 
no object of adoration, and they who try to wor- 
ship it are slaves. Their worship is no real worship. 
Those who trembled at the thunder from the 
mountain went and worshipped a golden calf ; but 
Moses went into the thick darkness to find his 
God. 

How far the expectation of the mother Mary 
that her son would, by majesty of might, appeal 
to the wedding guests, and arouse their enthu- 
siasm for himself, was from our Lord’s thoughts, 
may be well seen in the fact that the miracle 
was not beheld even by the ruler of the feast ; 
while the report of it would probably receive 
little credit from at least many of those who par- 
took of the good wine. So quietly was it done, so 
entirely without pre-intimation of his intent, so 
stolenly, as it were, in the two simple ordered acts, 
the filling of the water-pots with water, and the 
drawing of it out again, as to make it manifest that 
it was done for the ministration. He did not do it 
even for the show of his goodness, but 0 be good. 
This alone could show his Father’s goodness. 
It was done because here was an opportunity in 
which all circumstances combined with the bodily 
presence of the powerful and the prayer of his 
mother, to render it fit that the love of his heart 
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should go forth in giving his merry-making brothers 
and sisters more and better wine to drink. 

And herein we find another point in which this 
miracle of Jesus resembles the working of his Father. 
For God ministers to us so gently, so stolenly, as it 
were, with such a quiet, tender, loving absence of 
display, that men often drink of his wine, as these 
wedding guests drank, without knowing whence it 
comes—without thinking that the giver is beside 
them, yea, in their very hearts. For God will not 
compel the adoration of men: it would be but a 
pagan worship that would bring to his altars. He 
will rouse in men a sense of need, which shall 
grow at length into a longing; he will make them 


feel after him, until by their search becoming able | 
to behold him, he may at length reveal to them | 


the glory of their Father. He works silently—keeps 
quiet behind his works, as it were, that he may 
truly reveal himself in the right time. With this 
intent also, when men find his wine good and 


yet do not rise and search for the giver, he will | 


plague them with sore plagues that the good 
wine of life may not be to them, and therefore to 
him and the universe, an evil thing. 
seem that the correlative of creation is search; 
that as God has made us, we must fd him ; that 
thus. our action must reflect his; that thus he 
glorifies us with a share in the end of all things, 
which is that the Father and his children may be 
one in thought, judgment, feeling, and intent, in a 
word, that they may mean the same thing. 

St. John says that Jesus thus “manifested forth 
his glory, and his disciples believed on him.” I 


THE COMPANIONS OF 


It would | 


| 


doubt if any but his disciples knew of the miracle, 
or of those others who might see or hear of it, if 
any believed on him because of it. It is possible 
to see a miracle, and not believe in it; while 
| many of those who saw a miracle of our Lord 
| believed in the miracle, and yet did not believe in 
him, 

I wonder how many Christians there are who 
| So thoroughly believe God made them that they 
;can laugh in God’s name; who understand that 
| God invented laughter and gave it to his children. 
Such belief would add a keenness to the zest in 
| their enjoyment, and slay that sneering laughter of 
which a man grimaces to the fiends, as well as that 
feeble laughter in which neither heart nor intellect 
has a share. It would help them also to under- 
stand the depth of this miracle. The Lord of 
gladness delights in the laughter of a merry heart. 
| These wedding guests could have done without 
| wine, surely without more wine and better wine. 
But the Father looks with no esteem upon a bare 
existence, and is ever working, even by suffering, 
to render life more rich and plentiful. His gifts 
are to the overflowing of the cup; but when the 
cup would overflow, he deepens its hollow, and 
widens its brim. Our Lord is profuse like his 
Father, yea, will, at his own sternest cost, be lavish 
to his brethren. He will give them wine indeed. 

But even they who know whence the good wine 
comes, and joyously thank the giver, shall one day 
cry out, like the praiseful ruler of the feast to him 
who gave it not, “Thou hast kept the good wine 
until now.” GEORGE MAC DONALD. 








ST. PAUL 


I.—BARNABAS. 


“A good man, and fuil of the Holy Ghost and of faith.”—Acrs xi, 24. 


In order to study intelligently the character of 
any man, it is essential to take into account, not 
only the distinguishing features of his own mind 
and disposition, but also the circumstances of every 
kind by which he was surrounded. Those circum- 
stances limit and direct the action of his personality ; 
and they very often make him, in the lapse of time, 
to be different from what he was at the first. The 
place where he was born, the scenes that en- 
vironed his childhood, the occupations in which 
his faculties have been engaged, all such things 
have much to do with our estimate of the man 
himself. And if we suppose that, in later years, he 
finds a home in a new country, that his health is 
impaired by climate or other causes, that employ- 


ments different from the former have begun to oc- | 
cupy his attention, it is evident that the course of | 


his biography must vary accordingly. 

Of all the circumstances which surround a man, 
those which determine his relation to other men 
are by far the most important. ‘The companions 


even of the greatest man may almost be said to be 
constituent parts of his character. They must cer- 
tainly be known and appreciated, before we can 
give a truthful and complete account of his career. 
A man’s companions receive his influence and re- 
flect his feelings ; through them he necessarily acts 
on society at large ; and, again, they react power- 
fully upon his‘own sentiments, and frequently mo- 
dify the form of his work. We cannot isolate him 
from them without the risk of distorting, and either 
dwarfing or exaggerating, his proportions. 

These remarks are pre-eminently true of such a 
person as the Apostle Paul, whose temperament 
was pre-eminently social. This feature of his mind 
and heart is conspicuous everywhere, whether we 
study him in his own Epistles, or in the narrative 
written by his friend St. Luke. The human en- 
vironment, so to speak, which surrounds St. Paul, 
is the very atmosphere of his life. We cannot 
separate him trom his companions. By seeing his 
| power over them we see what he was. In his rela- 
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| 
tions to them, on the one hand, we trace the delicate | 
On the other hand, | 


shades of his fine feeling. 
they were the instruments by which he acted on 
large communities. It is true, likewise, that, 
charged though he was with a Divine Commission 
and empowered inwardly with Supernatural Strength, 
yet his companions had a reflex action upon his 
feelings and habit of thought. In contact with 
them his human characteristics were developed as 
literally as might be the case with any of ourselves : 
and they frequently determined the course of his 
conduct and shaped the results of his life. 

A series of papers, then, on the “ Companions 
of St. Paul” may be of some little value as con- 
tributing towards the illustration of the Great 
Apostle’s own biography, independently of the 
utility of studying these men and women them- 
selves. Such a series, in an unpretending form, 
we now propose to offer to our readers: and 
in doing this our aim will be, not simply to bring 
out to view the characteristics of St. Paul’s asso- 
ciates, one by one, but also to make some useful 
applications of them, so as to put various parts of 
our own experience, in succession, side by side 
with their examples. 

There are two very obvious reasons why we 
should begin with Barnabas. 

In the first. place this course is chronologically 
correct. The intimate associations of St. Paul with 
this friend began at the very outset of his active 
career. No earlier companionship is recorded in 
connection with the Apostle’s influence over the 
minds of others, or the progress of his Missionary 
work. Moreover, it is more than probable that they 
were well acquainted with one another before either 
of them was a Christian. One came from Cyprus ; 
the other from Cilicia ;* and these two provinces 
were closely connected with one another by mer- 
cantile intercourse. Paul, too, and Barnabas were 
both of pure Israelitish descent.t Thus not only 
the geographical circumstances of the case, but the 
affinities of feeling which would naturally subsist 
between men, who, while Jews of the Greek dis- 
persion, were yet loyal to the old hereditary 
Judaism, point to the probability of an early friend- 
ship; and certainly the supposition of such a 
friendship explains much of what is recorded in 
the Bible concerning the relations of the two 
men. 

But, further, the selection of Barnabas for our 
first subject is made natural in another way. His 
kindly disposition, and the service which he ren- 
dered to St. Paul, constitute him, above all others in 
this group, a good representative of Personal 
Friendship. If in any one, among the associates | 
of our Apostle, the idea of companionship is, as it | 
were, personified, that one is Barnabas. Something | 
of this characteristic is made known to us in the 
designation which the earlier Apostles gave to him, 

. 


when they styled him the “Son of Consolation.” } 








* Acts ive 36; xxiv 39; xxii. 3. + Acts iv. 36; Phil. iii. 5. 
+ Acts iv. 30 


It is probable, indeed, that this title had reference 
chiefly to his power of warm and instructive “ Ex- 
hortation ;” but, even if thus interpreted, it reveals 
to us social qualities of high value; and certainly 
his actions are in harmony with this power of 
giving encouragement by his words. And this, too, 
must be added, as we shall presently see, that 
Barnabas displays the defective and weak side, as 
well as the cheering and consoling side, of an ardent 
and affectionate disposition. 

There are four passages in the New Testament, 
all connected with St. Paul, which bring before us 
definite features of the character of Barnabas, two 
exhibiting his high excellences, and two revealing 
his faults. But before we turn to them, we must 
glance at an earlier passage, which has no reference 
to the Apostle of the Gentiles, but is valuable to us 
here as striking the key-note, so to speak, of the 
character of his friend. 

In those happy earliest days of the Church, 
when “the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart and one soul,” when none of them said 
“that ought of the things which he possessed was 
his own,” and consequently “none among them 
lacked,” Barnabas—“a Levite, of the island of 
Cyprus ”—is the one among the disciples who is 
specified as ‘selling his land, and laying the price at 
the Apostles’ feet,” for the general good of the 
Christian community.* Either the amount which 
he gave was peculiarly large, or there was some- 
thing in his manner of giving, which causes him to 
be singled out in this description of self-denying 
generosity: and we may pause here for a moment, 
to note the example which would be afforded to us, 
even if we were to proceed no further. 

Generosity—We shall find that this word, better 
than any other, describes the character of Barnabas. 
This first incident from his life exhibits to us gene- 
rosity in its literal sense of the free surrendering of 
property for the general good. But this is by no 
means the main point on which we should lay 
hold, in striving to learn something from the ex- 
ample. Mere giving may arise from various 
motives. But the deep inward principle of gene- 
rosity applies to all the conduct of life, and finds 
its exercise even when we have no property to 
give. A generous man is a man whose heart goes 
out freely and warmly towards others—who is not 
always thinking of himself—not calculating nicely 
how this or that will affect his own comfort—his 
own credit—his own position. Such a man is 
always ready for kind and neighbourly acts. And 
such a man, too, can easily throw himself into 
mutual understanding and co-operation with others 
for the general good: whereas a man who is 
centered in himself is always liable to be mistaken 
and to mistake those around him, Let us illustrate 
this by a homely comparison. 

There is a characteristic difference between 
houses in the East and houses in the West. Our 
dwellings have their windows on the outside, from 








* Acts iv. 37. 
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which we can look on the open country and see 
freely what is passing elsewhere. A domestic 
dwelling in the East, on the contrary, opens into 
an inner court, which presents the only view, while 
all around is the dead dull wall. There is some- 
thing of the same kind of difference between one 
man and another. Some can easily begin frank 
and open communications with their neighbours— 
other men can not or will not. Barnabas is an 
example of the former: and he was all the happier 
in consequence, and all the more useful. 

And there is another mark of generosity, sug- 
gested by the passage before us, which should not 
be overlooked. A generous man, acting on warm 
impulses, does not delay in doing good, but acts 
promptly and on the moment. ‘The help wanted 
by the Christian community in Jerusalem was 
wanted then, and Barnabas gave it then. He 
might very naturally have considered the various 
reasons there were for delay. For instance, it was 
probable that similar need for assistance might occur 
on some future occasion. Besides this, many other 
persons were giving liberally at that time. But 
Barnabas did not reason in this way. Probably 
he did not reason at all. And this at least we may 
learn from him, that, when undoubted good is to be 
done, it is best to do it heartily and to do it now. 

But it is time that we should turn to the first of the 
four passages, which describe circumstances in the 
life of Barnabas directly connected with St. Paul. 
Generosity is here again manifest, but in another 
and a more winning aspect. 

It was a most critical moment in St. Paul’s life, 
and in the history of the Church. On his return 
to Jerusalem, after his sudden conversion at Da-| 
mascus, he was naturally suspected. “ He assayed | 
to join himself to the disciples: but they were all | 
afraid of him, and believed not that he was a} 
disciple.”* It is difficult to blame them. For 
what could they have thought of him? Here was 
a man who had been their unscrupulous enemy, 
“breathing out slaughter and threatenings,” drag- 
ging ‘both men and women into prison,”t ready to 
undergo any toil and travel to any distance, if only 
he might extirpate the Christians: and now this 
man was in Jerusalem again, professing to be their 
friend and wishing to be associated with them. 








They must have thought it was some contrivance, 
some stratagem arranged for their harm. It must 
be remembered that they were not then a powerful 
body, but very weak, with no protection from the 
authorities. ‘They were like a flock of sheep; and 
they might well say of this son of Benjamin, in the 
words applied to his great ancestor,— He ravines 
like a wolf: in the morning he devoured the prey: 
and now in the evening he is dividing the spoil.” 
If we consider the crisis, we see how much 
harm would have come both to St. Paul’s per- 
sonal comfort and happiness, and to his power 
of extending and consolidating the Church, if this 
most natural and most serious misunderstanding 
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* Acts ix. + Acts ix. 1, 2; xxii. 4. 





had not been removed. The happy instrument of 
removing it was Barnabas. “He took him, and 
brought him to the Apostles, and declared unto 
them how he had seen the Lord in the way, and 
that He had spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the name of Jesus.” 
The result was entire confidence and hearty co- 
operation in the case of Christ. He who had been 
a persecutor was now with the Apostles at Jerusalem, 
as a trusted friend and fellow-labourer, “coming in 
and going out” and “ speaking boldly.” 

Now, we spoke above of putting our experience 
side by side with the example of Barnabas. Mis- 
understandings are very common in this poor world 
of ours. People will differ without reason—will 
take unfavourable views of one another—will think 
they are on opposite sides, when they are not 
really on opposite sides. When such a state of 
things is seen to arise, this is the great opportunity 
for those (and they are very numerous) who oc- 
cupy themselves in gossip and making mischief. 
But this is also the Christian’s opportunity for 
making peace and promoting co-operation in good 
and useful works. Let the reader ask himself 
what he is in the habit of doing in such a case. 
A very common habit with us is simply to look 
on, under such circumstances, and to be passive 
—possibly even to take a sort of pleasure in the 
infirmities of our neighbours. ‘ These people,” 
we say, “zw? look upon one another as enemies, 
when they ought to be friends—they are very foolish 
—but we cannot help it”—and we do nothing. Such 
was not the view or the practice of Barnabas. And 
this system of letting things grow crooked, when we 
might do something towards putting them straight, 
is really moral cowardice or moral laziness: and 
we must remember that we are responsible, not 
only for the harm which we positively cause, but, 
in a great measure also, for the evil which we might 
have prevented. 

Only it must be recollected that whatever good 
we do in this way must be done, not by harshness 
and rebuke, but by sympathy and _ persuasion. 
This is a principle of almost universal application 
—and to nothing is it more applicable than to cases 
of religious misunderstanding. But, most strangely, 
we are in the habit of forgetting this. We live in 
a time of much religious debate. And this, indeed, 
is by no means an unmixed evil. Anything is 
better than stagnant indifference: and debate has 
a tendency to bring out truth more clearly into 
view. If others hold wrong opinions, our wish 
must be to induce them to adopt right opinions. 
But is it wise to attempt to secure this end by the 
method of attack? Let us ask any man to reter to 
his own experience. Were you ever convinced your- 
self by being attacked? When you were assailed, 
was not your first impulse to resist, and to shelter 
yourself as closely as possible within your old de- 
fences? You have heard the fable of the Traveller, 
the Wind, and the Sun. The Traveller was enve- 
loped in a thick cloak. The Wind and the Sun 


$ Gen, xlix. 27. | contended which of them could most easily induce 
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him to lay the cloak aside. The Wind made the 
attempt first. A furious storm came over the 
heavens, the trees were broken, the cattle were 
terrified, the cold sleet drove angrily across the 
plain. But the Traveller drew his cloak more 
closely to him, and folded it round and round. 
And now the weather cleared. The landscape grew 
bright again. The Sun’s turn was now come to 
make the attempt. As the warmth of the rays in- 
creased, the Traveller gradually relaxed his hold. 
Each step made him feel that the cloak was more 
and more a burden: he laid it aside ; and the Sun 
had succeeded, where the Wind had failed. What 
could never have been done by violent attack, was 
easily accomplished by gentle persuasion. Barna- 
bas, at a critical time, not by harsh discussion, but 
by genial warmth, removed a prejudice: and we, 
following in his steps, may perhaps find many op- 
portunities of doing the same. 

Nor is it merely the satisfaction and happiness 
of religious co-operation, which is to be considered 
in such a case. Simple offices of Christian kind- 
ness may be of far greater moment to the com- 
munity at large than can be calculated at the time. 
This incident in the life of Barnabas is of peculiar 
value, because it shows us what great results may 


follow to the progress of the Gospel from a single | 


act of timely generosity. 

The second passage, which sets Barnabas before 
us in close companionship with the Apostle, leads 
us to give him a very great place in the Apostolic 
history, both for a far-seeing and enlightened intel- 
ligence, and for a noble and generous nature. 
News came from Jerusalem that the reception of 
the Gospel was proceeding with unexampled success 
in the northern parts of Syria, especially at An- 
tioch.* The authorities of the Church felt instinc- 
tively that Barnabas was the fittest man to send 
on a mission of inquiry and encouragement. The 
account of his feeling and conduct on his arrival at 
Antioch is replete with information concerning his 
mind and character. ‘When he came and had 
seen the grace of God, he was glad.” We recog- 








Such occurrences, taking place in a city so 
populous, and so eminent both in political and 
mercantile life, were of peculiar moment to the 
future history of the Church. Barnabas evi- 
dently felt the critical value of the opportunity ; 
for he decided to stay at Antioch. But some- 
thing of still greater importance follows. He 
knew of St. Paul’s special mission to the Gen- 
tiles. He felt how desirable it was that his 
friend should be brought to labour in the midst ot 
this movement of active thought and serious con- 
viction at Antioch. Accordingly, he “went to 
Tarsus to seek Saul: and when he had found him, 
he brought him unto Antioch. And it came to 
pass that a whole year they assembled themselves 
with the Church, and taught much people.” 

We cannot dwell too carefully on this transaction, 
whether we wish to estimate the impulse thus given 
to the progress of Christianity, or to appreciate the 
distinctive features of the character of Barnabas. 
It was at Antioch, under the joint ministry of these 
two men, that the Church of Christ first became con- 
scious of itself, so to speak, as a great self-existent 
community, and received its proper designation.* 
From Antioch, too, proceeded the first great Mis- 
sionary expedition of the Church in the persons of 
these two men.t It is, however, rather the indivi- 
dual part played by Barnabas at this time, on 


| which we are here to dwell. His friend, since their 


last meeting, though fully recognised as a true dis- 
ciple by the Christians at Jerusalemt (and this 
recognition was due to Barnabas), had been driven 
away by persecution, and had been living and 
working in the shade at Tarsus. Certainly we 
cannot suppose him to have been idle. But it was 
Barnabas who gave him the great opportunity, 
which was now open before him. Barnabas may 
be said, in a certain sense, to have made Paul 


| what he afterwards became. He brought him out 


nise here immediately one of those sure ‘indications | 


which are prominent in St. Paul’s description of 


true Christian Charity,t viz., that it “ rejoiceth in the | 


truth.” And then follow words which exhibit Bar- 
nabas as a “Son of Exhortation.” ‘“ He exhorted 
them all, that with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord.” In all this there are the 
clear tokens of a genial, friendly, and zealous dis- 
position. Then, immediately below, it is added, 
“For he was a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith ”—a sentence which is placed at 
the head of this paper, because it seems to con- 
centrate in itself the full description of the man. 
Those who unite thus the inward power of Divine 
grace with natural aptitude for persuasion, are 
commonly successful. And the success of Barna- 
bas at Antioch was great. ‘‘ Much peopie was 
added to the Lord.” 





® Acts xi. 22. + 1 Cor. xiii. 6. 


of obscurity. He put him in the fore-front, though 
he must have been well aware that he was likely to 
become more distinguished and powerful than 
himself. This is that peculiar mark of a generous 
disposition which was mentioned above, the ab- 
sence of anxiety for personal credit, the readiness 
for friendly combination in useful undertakings 
without any selfish end in view. ‘There are some 
men who have no heart for any enterprise, unless 
they can have the first place in it. This is perhaps 
a prevalent temptation with most energetic charac- 
ters. But this habit of mind is not according to 
the law laid down by Christ. ‘ Whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant.”§ And 
Barnabas is a good example to show us how such 
temptation can be overcome. 

We do not wonder at the confidence which he 
inspired on various occasions, and in reference to 
very different subjects. Thus, when charitable con- 
tributions were soon afterwards sent from Antioch 
to the poor Christians in Judzea, he was chosen, with 


| St. Paul, to convey the gift. |] At another time, when 


* Acts xi. 26. + Acts xiii. 4. + Gal. i. 22—24, 
¢ Matt. xx. 27. || Acts xi. jo. 
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the two men were engaged in Missionary work, and 
garlands and sacrifices were brought out with the 
intention of doing worship to the Apostles, the 
title which these poor idolaters of Lystra gave to 
Barnabas seems like a recognition of his benignity.* 
And afterwards, when a ery serious religious ques- 
tion required to be settled, affecting the whole future 
condition of Gentile converts, he again was chosen, 
with three others, to convey the decisive letter from 
Jerusalem to Antioch ; and it is said, in the very 
phrase which is the translation of his name, that, 
when the letter was read, “they rejoiced for the 
Consolation.” t 

But such a character has its defects and its | 
dangers. And now, more briefly, we must take 
notice of two instances where Barnabas failed in his 
duty, under the pressure, apparently, of temptations 
incident to his natural disposition. It would not 
be fair to the Scriptures, or to Barnabas, or to our- 
selves, to pass over his failings in silence—not fair | 
to the Scriptures, for they never present to us any | 
biography, except ONE, as absolutely perfect—not 
fair to Barnabas, for the saints of God are deeply 
conscious of infirmity and sin, and would not wish to 
wear a false gloss upon their character—not fair to 
ourselves, for one of our great encouragements is 
to know that the Scripture Saints, in whom grace 
was victorious, were naturally men “of like pas- 
sions” with us. 

The first Missionary journey had been happily | 
accomplished: but soon after the close of it a 
sharp quarrel took place between the two men 
who had laboured so well together. Their com- 
panion on the journey, John-Mark, a near relative of 
Barnabas, had been unfaithful in Pamphylia, had 
shrunk from the difficulties and dangers of the 
enterprise, and had returned to his home.§ We are 
told, near the end of the fifteenth chapter, that | 
Paul and Barnabas again proposed to “ go and visit | 
their brethren in every city where they had preached | 





‘the word of the Lord, to see how they fared.” | 


The strong desire, and, indeed, determination of 
Barnabas was to take his young relative along with | 
them once more. “ But Paul thought it not good 
to take him with them, who departed from them | 
in Pamphylia, and went not with them to the 
work: and the contention was so sharp between 
them, that they departed asunder one from the 
other,” and took different routes. || 

Thus the friendship which had not been dis- 
turbed by selfishness on either side, or by differ-| 
ence of disposition, now gave way before the | 
sensitiveness caused by family relationships. The 
expression seems to imply that temper was lost 
on both sides. Therefore, both were to blame. | 
St. Paul’s part in the transaction we need not| 
now pause to examine. But we may take occa- 
sion to remark that warm-hearted and generous | 
men, like Barnabas, should beware of too much | 
partiality towards relatives, in any case where posts | 
of responsibility are in question. Even religious | 





* Acts xiv. 12. 


+ Acts xv. 31. + Acts xiv. 15. 
% Acts xiii. 13. 


j Acts xv. 36—40. | 


4 BARNABAS. 


| the public good. 





men are apt to take a very false view of this matter: 
and ever since the quarrel of these two good men at 
Antioch, this kind of domestic management has, 
again and again, both in public appointments and in 
private matters, brought great discredit on religious 
profession. Many are the occasions when such an 
appeal as the following might most properly be made: 
“You may think your relative a very good man for 
such a post. But your thinking so does not make 
the fact really so. On the contrary, your judgment 
in this case is very likely to be under the influence 
of your feelings. And, after all, the question is, 
not who is a good man, but who is the best man.” 
It will be observed here, that nothing has been 
said against promoting the progress in life of the 
younger members of our families—watching over 
their interests—and using every effort to start them 
well, and to encourage them in the path of duty. 
We know on the highest authority that “if any 
provide not for his own house,” he is worse than 
one who has never heard of Christianity.* At- 
tention is merely drawn to a distinction which is 
constantly forgotten in all ranks of life. A post 
of public trust is not created for the benefit of the 
man who holds it, but the benefit of those whom 
he is to serve in that post. Therefore our conduct 
in such cases should be ‘guided, not by our affec- 
tions and our preferences, but by our desire for 
There is little doubt that St. Paul 
was right on the whole ; though certainly he ought 
to have kept his temper. And perhaps his firmness 
on this occasion had a most beneficial effect on 
the young man himself, who is declared, many years 
afterwards, to have then become “ profitable for the 
ministry.” t 

But another instance of weakness on the part of 
Barnabas is recorded in Holy Scripture. The last 
passage to which reference has been made is found 
in one of the Epistles. He and St. Paul had at 
least one other meeting in the same famous city 
of Antioch. There is every reason to believe 
that the old quarrel had entirely passed away, and 
that the unflinching Apostle of the Gentiles and 
the gentle-hearted kinsman of Markt were firm 
friends again. But once more, and at the same 
place, a painful occurrence brought the two friends 
into open collision. We need not inquire here 
into the precise date of the event, or describe the 
circumstances out of which it arose. We are merely 
considering Barnabas in his relation to St. Paul. It 
is in the Epistle to the Galatians that the transac- 
tion is recorded.§ St. Paul is alluding to an occa- 
sion when St. Peter was very much to blame, and 
seriously in danger of promoting a wide-spread cor- 
ruption of the truth. This too was a critical time. 
It was of peculiar importance just then to maintain 
the principles of the Gospel clearly, and without any 
chance of mistake ; and St. Peter had wrongly given 
apparent sanction to those who were mixing Jewish 
error with the truth. This had a disastrous efiect 
on those who were within reach of his influence. 


¢ Col. iv. 10. 


* Tim. v. 8. + 2 Tim. iv. 11. 
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“The other Jews dissembled likewise with him ; 
insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away with 
their dissimulation.” 

It is apparently not difficult to trace here 
the characteristic temperament of Barnabas again 
on its weak side. His was just that kind of dis- 
position, which makes it easy to become a partizan, 
to flow on with the general current, to take the 
complexion of surrounding opinion, and to sanc- 
tion by acquiescence many things which ought 
to be resisted. It is not pleasant for a warm- 
hearted and generous man to tell his neigh- 
bours that they are all in the wrong. When there 
is ready facility for giving and winning confidence 
and for securing co-operation, there must also be | 
the danger of easy yielding, in order to please. 
But we may carry this trustful and uninquiring 
acquiescence so far, that it becomes unfaithfulness ; 
and ,then harm results instead of good. The 
desire to make everything smooth with everybody 
is a temptation to be most resolutely resisted. It 
is quite true that St. Paul tells us that he himself 
“ pleased all men in all things ;’* but this was in 
Opposition to pleasing himself: and he adds that 
he pleased them for their “ profit, that they might 
be saved.” The pleasing was not the end, but the 
means. It is true also that he “was made all things 
to all men;”} but the conclusion of the sentence 
must be examined too, that we may see the correct 
meaning of these words. It was in order that “ by 
all means he might save some.” If our end is the 
saving of men’s souls, we shall find that resistance is 
sometimes a duty as well as acquiescence. And cer- 
tainly the tolerating of erroneous human admixtures 
with Revealed Truth is not the way to save men’s 
souls. St. Paul felt this very deeply, and there- 
fore he gave a severe rebuke to St. Peter, and 
indirectly gave a salutary admonition to Barnabas, 
and to all who, like Barnabas, are tempted, even by 
generous and unselfish feelings, to join with those 
who are unfaithful to the cause of Christ. 





UPWARD 


Now we have been looking at the faults of Bar- 
nabas. We have not disguised those faults, but have 


| honestly followed the record of the New Testament 


in exposing them to view. But let not this be the 
last impression left on our minds, Let our thoughts 
go back, at the close of these remarks, and rest 
upon his good qualities—his genevosity in giving 
whatever he could give to increase the happiness 
and comfort of those around him, and in giving it 
heartily and without delay—his generosity in taking 


trouble to remove misunderstandings, to promote 


co-operation, and to establish friendship among 
those who were in danger of becoming enemies— 
his generosity in rejoicing over the spiritual attain- 
ments of others, in the absence of envy and 
jealousy, and in willingness to take the lowest place, 
if only he might be useful. Let this example be 
taken into our hearts, so that we may strive, by 
God’s grace, to imitate it, and thus become, among 
those w vho surround us, “Sons of Consolation, with 
messages of love—Daughters of Consolation, on 
loving errands, too.”* 

“Sons of Consolation” —“ Daughters of Consola- 
tion.” It is a Hebrew form of expression, and 
denotes that the wish to give consolation is close to 
the heart, and that efforts to give consolation are 
the habit of the life. None of us, however, can be 
the real fountain-head of consolation. “Christ 
the Consoler” is seated alone in the midst of 
suffering Humanity.t In order to bring true con- 
solation, we must point to Him. Before His 
gracious countenance the chains of the captive fall 
off. In His tender sympathy, the heart that has 
been wounded by sorrow, finds relief. In His 
strengthening Presence the distracted mind recovers 
its balance. Through Him sin is forgiven. May 
God enable us all to “flee for refuge to lay hold 
upon the hope set before us;” for here only— 
whatever alleviations there may be for a time— 
here only—for time and for eternity—is “Strong 
Consolation.” ¢ 


JOHN S. HOWSON. 


GLANCES. 


No. I. 


Ir is now three thousand years ago that a young | throne of the great God of his fathers—to Jehovah, 


shepherd, tending his sheep by night on the hills of 


an obscure village in one of the most secluded | 


corners of the earth, moved by a divine impulse, 


burst forth into a hymn of praise, which has become | 


the common inheritance of pious hearts ever since. 
The canopy of heaven lay stretched above him like | 
a curtain studded with spangles of light; and as 
the bright stars came out one after another in that 
eastern sky, with a brilliancy and a splendour almost 
unimaginable to ourselves, his mind glanced up- 
wards, through and beyond these lights, to the 





* 1 Cor. x. 33. ¢ 1 Cor. ix. 22. 


of whose glory those stars were the heralds and the 
types. High above the rest of God’s magnificent 
creation, these hosts of heaven moved onwards in 
their stately march, silent and speechless ; but 
| within his own spirit they whispered with a still 
| small voice,— 


« JEHOVAH our Lord, how excellent is Thy name in all the earth, 
Who hast set Thy glory above the heavens!” 


And the re] ply of his own lips is in unison,— 





* See Hymn for St. Barnabas’s day, in the “‘ Church’s Year,” by the 
Bishop of Lincoln. 
+ The allusion is to Ary Scheffer’s well-known picture, ‘‘ Christus 
Consolator,”’ 
+ Heb. vi. 18. 
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“ When I see Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, less life. This is our thesis: it is a glance upwards 


The moon and the stars which Thou hast ordaincd ; 
What is man, that Thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of man, that Thou visitest him ? 
That having made him a little lower than God, 


Thou crownest him with glory and honour ?’’* 


Now we have often put to ourselves the question, 
what did the inspired poet mean by those famous 
words of his, What is man? Most interpreters, 
perhaps all the ancient ones, have considered that 
the insignificance of man is the thought uppermost 
in the speaker’s mind. We have long thought, and 
we still venture to think, the reverse. The insig- 


nificance of man may, for an instant, have naturally | 
occurred to his mind, as he stood solitary on those | 
hills, in the midst of the grandeur around him ; but | 


the thought would be chased away soon as it was | 
conceived. These stars, and yon stately moon, 
are glorious indeed ; glorious also and vast are all 
those other works of Jehovah’s hands, which they 
illumine and surround ; and yet, insignificant as he 
seems at the first, how much more glorious must 
man in reality be, to whom is consigned the domi- 
nion over all, and who was created only a little | 
lower than God! 


‘* Thou makest him to have dominion over the works of Thy hands ; 
Thou hast put all things under his feet.” 


Such, we are persuaded, is at least an approxima- | 
tion to the feelings of the inspired man, when he 
breathed forth this hymn of surpassing beauty. 
Three thousand years, as we have said, have rolled 
away since David thus mused on the hills of Beth- | 
lehem. He knew little or nothing of what those 
stars were, beyond this, that they were the crea- 
tions of the hand of his fathers’ God ; nevertheless, 
the prophetic intuitions of his mind suggested to 
him that, in some way or other, they told a tale of 
the greatness of man. Since his day, other pro- 
phets have arisen, prophets of nature, expounders | 
of the works of God, men inspired with a lofty | 
genius and gifted with patience to apply it ; and 
these have disclosed to us many a wonder in those 
stars, such as poets in their wildest fancies never 
lreamed of; and that, too, by methods, and with a 
precision, not less wonderful than the facts of 
the discoveries themselves. These suns, which 
by their distance and their brightness seem to defy 
the access of all human knowledge, have yielded to 
the eye and the questioning of science, properly 
lirected, strong and unmistakable evidence, that 
they were, from the very first, created to subserve 
the well-being of intelligent creatures. Among the 
myriads of other suns, our own sun, if we interpret 
lis parable aright, was formed with the original 
but far distant intention of not merely sustaining 
the physical life of an endless variety of animated 
beings, but especially to be the means of developing 
the intellectual, and to a great extent the moral 
jualities of a being such as man; to bring him, in 
fact, nigher and nigher to the Universal Father, 
who breathed into his spirit the breath of an end- 


| 


* The translation above is from Canon’ Perowne’s invaluable com- 
mentary on the Psalms; a work which may well find a place in the 
library of every Christian student. 


from the creation of the worlds, to some portion 
of the Creator’s will. 

But a thesis such as this, the necessary connec- 
tion, that is, of the stars and our sun, with the 
development of the intellectual and moral faculties 
of such a being as man, may seem strange at its 
first enunciation, and may possibly be received 
with the hesitation of some doubt. Nevertheless, 
we feel assured that our readers will, in the sequel, 
come to pretty much the same conclusion as our- 
selves, that this is the true interpretation of the 
newly-learnt language of the heavens, and the legi- 
timate conclusion to which we are brought by the 
| contemplation of many of those arrangements in 
Nature with which we have thought ourselves 
familiar: they are to bring us nearer and nearer to 
God. 

It may indeed be, that to the sensibilities ofsome 
Christian minds, such a thesis as this may seem for 
a moment to jar with the thought of that humility 
which befits creatures like ourselves, in our present 
confessedly low estate ; and may be preconceived 
as not wholly compatible with those revealed and 
higher methods by which man is to be brought 
into communion with the Spirit of his Maker: but 
we must not forget that the Creator works by a 
multiplicity of means; and we can gradually learn 
his will, only by taking into true account all the 
phenomena with which He surrounds us, revela- 
tion being the greatest and the most necessary 
among them. Humility also becomes all the 
greater, when it works side by side with greatness 





| of hope, and with the consciousness of capacities 


as yet undeveloped. We have more than once 
read language such as this, which we here tran- 
scribe: ‘Man finds himself placed on a little 
planet, whose comparative insignificance is such, 
that, were it struck from the face of creation, its 
fate would be like that of a falling star, which loses 
itself in the heavens and is remembered no more. 
And as to himself, what an atom is he! How 
humbling and appalling is the thought!” Now we 
confess to little sympathy with any such thought. 


| This does not seem to be language applicable to 


|an immortal spirit capable of communion with the 
Supreme. Nothing is intrinsically little, which is 
capable of great conceptions; nor can any spirit 
be intrinsically ignoble, which is capable, like 
man’s, of noble aspirations. ‘There is a sense in 
which the highest philosophy is the philosophy of 
hope. 

But apart from all this, and reverting, perhaps 
for the last time, to the inspired poetry which has 
| given birth to our remarks so far, we may observe 
| that nothing is so indicative of the inherent great- 
ness of the human race, as the means adopted for 
placing it in its true position as allied to the divine. 
In this point of view, and before we turn to the 
human and material or scientific part of our philo- 
sophy—in this point of view, we may remind our 
readers that a thousand years after the death of 
the inspired poet, other shepherds were keeping 
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watch over their flocks by night on the same hills 
of Bethlehem, while the same stars looked down 
upon them from heaven. But a brighter glory 
than the glory of the stars shone round about 
them ; and they knew better than David himself the 
meaning of David’s words, * Lord, what is man that 
Thou art mindful of him!” For to them it was said 
by the angel, “‘ Unto you is born this day, in the 
city of David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” * 

And now—always be it remembered throughout 
these “ Upward Glances,” in connection with its 
relation to man and to human progress—now let 
us proceed to inquire what is it that modern inves- 
tigations teach us, regarding the constitution of the 
stars? By-and-by we shall, under a similar point 
of view, take other portions of the creation under 
our cognizance. And when we speak of the stars, 
it must be borne in mind that we have in view 
mainly our own sun, which, after all, we have good 
reason to believe, does not, in its physical aspects, 
differ greatly from the average of other stars, 
either in magnitude, or importance, or in material 
fabric. 

There was a time, then, so our modern philo- 
sophy more than conjectures, when our sun resem- 
bled one of those scarcely visible white patches of 
fleecy vapour, a very few of which are visible to the 
naked but experienced eye, while many thousands 
of them are within reach of telescopes of modern 
construction. ‘These fleecy, half-visible, vaporous 
masses, very recent observations, first successfully 
brought to a successful issue by the ingenuity and 
labours of Mr. Huggins, are, beyond all doubt, now 
known to be enormous collections of glowing gases 
and vapours—the same as those with which, in a 
far cooler state, we are familiar on this earth. Each | 
of these, to us nebulous patches, fills in reality a/| 
volume of space, of which it would be hopeless to 
attempt to convey a conception, even if the philo- 
sopher, with all his experience, could conceive it 
himself. These masses of thin incandescent vapour, 
we have now reason to believe, are embryo stars ; 
or rather many of them are the materials of an em- 
bryo sun, with its planets and satellites as yet 
wholly unformed. Such as this, was once our whole 
solar system, in the far-distant vista of myriads of 
ages that are gone. Of course our own planet and 
its moon, formed some small portion of it, then 
vaporous like the rest of the seething mass. 

We have not as yet seen any one of these hot 
flocculent masses of vapour, actually passing through 
its various stages of condensation ; but we have 
seen, and we may now see, many of them in differ- 
ent stages of their progress to a more consolidated 
form. Sir William Herschel remarks, in the spirit 
of a true philosophy, that it can make no difference 
in our conception of the growth of a tree, whether 
we saw that one tree actually grow under our eyes, 
or at several times saw different trees of the same 
sort, in various stages of growth. So it is that we 
can see, and can delineate, at the present hour 








* Perowne on the Psalms, vol. i. p. 31. 





many nebule in apparently various stages of con- 
densation into a sun or a star. 

Mr. Huggins, as we stated, has already detected 
such commonplace substances as hydrogen and 
nitrogen, hot and glowing in many of those nebulz 
in our northern heavens, which to us, and un- 
examined by philosophical appliances, appear like 
cold and dewy clouds. Captain John Herschel, 
R.E., the grandson of the great Sir William Her- 
schel, who has been and still is our instructer in 
all that appertains to the starry heavens—John 
Herschel, of the third generation of that name, 
has likewise in India detected precisely the same 
terrestrial materials in a still larger number of the 
nebulz, visible only in the southern hemisphere. 

When these nebulz are still further condensed 
into stars, then it is that we obtain evidence of 
the existence therein of such ordinary substances 
as iron, and lime, and salt, and magnesium, and 
potash, * and a large number of other substances with 
which we are most familiar. Now it is the unques- 
tionable existence of such ordinary, and as we 
term them, terrestrial substances as these in the 
stars of the heavens, and in our sun as one of those 
stars, that forms the main burden of the tale we 
have to tell, as to the relation of these stars, to the 
development of all that is most noble, and most 
enduring, in the constitution of man. 

The story of the material universe, so far as we 
are permitted to know it, is not a short one: very 
beautiful it is, very continuous, yet very varied in 
its continuity; it abounds on all sides with the 
marks of something which, judging from our own 
conceptions and experience, we cannot but regard 
as an intelligent and beneficent will. Of course our 
conceptions are at the best limited and crude, and 
especially must our conceptions of the Sovereign 
Lord of all be limited and crude, and, in many 
instances, very erroneous. Nevertheless, the proofs 
of the existence of a Sovereign Intelligent Will, 
throughout those parts of the creation which we 
partially understand, are quite as clear and as 
certain as is the proof of our existence. We see 
ten thousand instances of the juxta-positions and 
sequences of things, while had they been made 
by man, we should say were certainly designed 
by the ingenious contrivance and provident inten- 
tion of a human will. Why then should we hesi- 
tate to form. the same conclusion when these 
juxta-positions of things are utterly beyond human 
causation. 

Let any man who is competent to the task, try 
to conceive the properties of any one atom of 
matter, such as of hydrogen or carbon for instance. 
It is distinctly severed in its properties, or qualities, 
from the atom of all other substances in existence. 
It behaves towards all other atoms in its own pecu- 
liar way. It possesses what seems to resemble the 
likes and the dislikes of an ordinary will, except in 
the absence of capriciousness. In its likes and its dis- 





* When we speak of lime and salt, &c., we speak in ordinary par- 
lance: their dases exist in stars, uncombined as yet. 
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likes, in its attractions and repulsions, in its onttiiien-| wniaiten as a present existence, whether they are 
tions and its severances, it is regulated by laws which | called by us the past or the future. With Him 
it never disobeys, and which can always be foreseen. | “ one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
Such are the properties of these atoms, that under | years as one day.” 
all the senna in which they were placed,| But to all finite intelligence things appear as a pro- 
they could not have done otherwise than coalesce | gress and growth, and the prophecy of the unborn 
and move just as they have done, and ultimately | world would be seen by such as a process of slow evo- 
form the material parts of the planetary system. | lution working towards accomplishment. The vast 
They have acted, that is, inevitably, and ‘“ac-| central mass would be seen to retain much of its 
cording to the papeny laws of their being.”* But! heat, and to coalesce into a sphere perhaps of fluid 
the important and crucial question is, Did they im-| or fluid-like species, surrounded by atmospheres of 
press themselves with these primary laws of their | all, or of most, of its constituents still in the form 
being? A law implies a will somewhere; that | of intensely glowing gases. Who can conceive an 
will cannot be zz the atoms, it is oz them. The} atmosphere of iron vapour, or atmospheres of the 
law itself can come only from the Mrnp of the L: aw-| constituents of granite, and all in the seething 
giver. So, then, the pious heart need not be afraid , turmoil of unequal temperature, or of mixtures that 
of the Nebular Hypothesis as thus expounded— are self-repellant? Such is unquestionably the 
that hypothesis cannot be consistently entertained present state of our own sun when patiently analysed 
without an Upward Glance. Nor, in fact, is it and unveiled by the process of modern invention. 
wise to be afraid of any truth: truth, moreover, We stop not now to detail the particulars already 
resents patronage, and, in the long run, it needs no revealed by the telescope and the prism to the 
human help. Perhaps such needless help, and_ well-instructed mind ;* we shall merely say that by 
such well-intentioned patronage, have caused half the kind gift of the original observer there lies at 
the theological dissensions that have wasted or, this moment before our eyes the photograph of a 
debilitated the Christian Church. huge column of incandescent gas, chiefly hydrogen, 
It may be, however, that the pious mind seeks for, shot out of a sun’s atmosphere to the extent 
the evidences of the constant interference or active | of eighty thousand miles during the recent solar 
supervision of the Sovereign Will, even in material | eclipse of 1868. It resembles a spiral horn of 
arrangements ; if so, it may very properly recognise | flame; it seems as if it waved, and, indeed, it had 
the presence and the activity of that will wherever changed its form during an hour or two that it 
the material activity is observed. If not, the pious was observed from difierent and distant localities. 
mind may remark, with the greatest of our philo- Not a hand nor a graver’s tool has ever touched 
sophical divines, that it makes no practical dif- this picture; it is self-impressed; the sun’s own 
ference in fact, whether the fiat for the plan was true autograph. 
given by the Supreme Contriver once for all, or | Such is our sun in its present condition, and such 
whether He carries it out successively by a personal is the general resemblance of myriads of the stars. 
superintendence part by part; moreover, so far But we must go back to the evolutions that are 
from ceasing to be a Lawgiver at all, He would be | slowly working out the accomplishment of the pro- 
the greatest, who could comnel his laws to execute | phecy of the ultimate formation of inhabited worlds, 
themselves. implied irom the first in the mere existence of the 
And now let us return in imagination to our un-| flocculent mass of glowing vapour. The smaller 
formed system of worlds ; or, rather, let us throw | masses, thrown off successively by the huge central 
aside all imagination, “ that fruitful source of error,” | mass in the process of its revolutions, would slowly 
and so far from forming worlds of our own, let us | but effectually cool and consolidate. On the other 
think of those fleecy masses of glowing gas which , hand, the temperature of the central mass would to 
the telescope reveals. What means that. vaporous | 2 great extent be still retained, and serve as a 
iron, that incandescent carbon, and hydrogen, and | source of heat and light to the smaller masses, now 
oxygen, and lime? What are they all, in fact, | revolving majestically round the great central sun. 
but a magnificent prophecy? A prophecy the ful-| In this way, by the fiat of the Supreme, a sun and 
filment of which we now recognise and interpret | its attendant plane ‘ts would slowly come into me- 
by the experience of the past. The prophecy , thodical existence ; the planets themselves contain- 
of a solid world, and of animated beings who | ing all the materials, as yet unarranged and uncom- 
are to inhabit it, in the far vista of time as yet bined, for their ultimate clothing of forest and plain, 
unborn ? and hill and stream, and for the succession of ani- 
Time and a solid world as yet unborn to created _ mated beings in due time to be created from their 
conceptions, perhaps even to the conceptions of dust, at the word of the Universal Father. And all 
the noblest intelligence of the chief sons of God, | this now refrigerated dust, with all its atoms endued 
the hierarchy of heaven closest to the throne of the | with their curious individual forces according to the 
Lord and Father of them all. But not time unborn | primary laws of their being, existed in ages jm post as 
to Him, before whose infinite cognizance all things 


* The best accounts of these re m ‘Sennen ries are given either 
in the Annus 1ire or the Bureau des Longitudes for 1869 by M. Delaunay; 
* See avery remarkable jeu d’esprit by Sir John Herschel, origi- | or in‘ ‘ Spectrum Analysis,’’ by Professor Roscoe; or apo oular account 
nally published in a Fortiightly Revier w of 1865, and va ~quently may be found written by the author of this-article in the Contemporary 
reprinted in the author's ‘‘ Familiar Lectures,” Strahan and Co. Review for August, 1869. 
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a luminous vapour ! In due time we shall trace the 
relations that have been impressed upon them by 
a Supreme Intelligence, so that they ultimately 
become fitted for carrying on the functions and 
securing the convenience of animated existence. 
Meanwhile a very curious and by no means un- 
important question here arises, which for a time 
seems to have given some concern to Newton and 
his friends, when, by his mighty genius, he unveiled 
the law of gravitation, by which the equilibrium of 
the solar system and of the universe is sustained 
in orderly convenience. 
and the sun only, gave his light (and we may now 
add his heat) to the non-luminous worlds which 
circulate around him? ‘That light and that heat 
we now see (though Newton did not see it) all 


and animation residing on those planetary worlds. 
We shall let Newton speak for himself, or rather 
we shall quote from his biographer, the late Sir 
David Brewster.* Newton, he says, writing to 
3entley, who at the time was laudably em- 
ployed in vindicating the cause of revealed 
religion against the objections of a sceptical philo- 
sophy, makes a statement to the following effect: 
“If matter were evenly diffused, through a finite 
space, and endowed with innate gravity, it would 





How was it that the sun, | 


there is only one body qualified to give light and 
heat to all the rest, but because the Author of the 
system thought it convenient, and because one was 
sufficient to warm and enlighten all the rest.” 

Now this is an exceedingly curious account, but 
by no means a true account, of the case, such as 
modern science has discovered the case to be. We 
have seen how the prism, in the hands of Mr. 
Huggins and others, has proved that a// the matter 
which has formed the sun and its attendant planets 
if at one time it was nebulous (as we believe it to 
have been) was once highly luminous on account 
of its intense temperature. Our earth and our 
moon, for instance, once glowed with the intensity 
of small suns, but owing to their comparative small- 


| ness of size, they cooled down to a moderate and 
ordained to be the sole material sources of the life | 


| so with the other planets and their satellites. 


fall down into the middle of the space, and | 


form one great spherical mass; but if it were 
diffused through an infinite space, some of it would 
collect into one mass, and some into another, 
so as to form an infinite number of great masses. 
In this manner the sun and stars might be formed 
if the matter were of a lucid nature. But he thinks 
it inexplicable by natural causes, and to be ascribed 
to the counsel and contrivance of a voluntary agent, 
that the matter should divide itself into two sorts, 
part of it composing a shining body like the sun, 
and part an opaque body like the planets. Hada 
natural and blind cause, without contrivance and 
design, placed the earth in the centre of the moon’s 
orbit, and Jupiter in the centre of his system of 
satellites, and the sun in the centre of the planetary 


non-luminous temperature comparatively soon: and 
But 
what we desire to point out is this, that over and 
above this intense temperature of a consequenily 
luminous central body, there was need besides of 
a medium correlative to the hot central body, 
so that the vibrations of this central mass 
might be conveyed through this medium to 
other bodies circulating round it, and which 
that medium must also pervade and surround. 
Here there is a most notable fact. But for the 
existence of this medium, this luminiferous ether 
as we call it, no heat and no light could have 
radiated from the central mass, but the planetary 
orbs would have circulated round it in darkness 
and icy death.* Here, then, we recognise the 
interposition, the anticipation of an intelligent and 
beneficent Will. Suns and worlds, it seems, might 


| have been formed, but all to no purpose that we 


system, the sun would have been a body like | 
Jupiter and the earth, that is, without light and | 


heat ; and consequently, he knows no reason why | 


* “ Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton,” vol. ii. p. 125. 


! " All these letters 
between Newton and Bentley are very notable. 


| 





changed for another more striking still. 
' 


can conceive, had they not been placed in the 
midst of a wonderful elastic medium, capable of 
conveying their beneficent emanations from the one 
to the other. And correlative to all this is the 
human eye, itself capable of again conveying these 
emanations to the brain—and the brain to what? 
What endless inter-adaptations! Our glance flies 
upwards to the Supreme Cause of all. 
C. PRITCHARD. 








® If, with Professor Charles and others, gravitation itself is owing 
to the pressure which arises from certain undulations of this lumini- 
ferous ether, then the statement in the text must be modified, and 
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IMMORTALITY 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


** By all that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live,’”’—Devt. viii. 3. 
Ont, felt in signs that from afar 
Touch the cold heart within, 
How beautiful Thy mercies are 
Beside Thy children’s sin ! 





5 el 


On the steep paths that homeward rise, 
What gladdening lights we meet ! 
What tokens fix the wandering eyes, 
And speed the lingering feet ! 
When at our heart’s blind exodus 
From shame and bonds we flee— 
Not heeding what Thou art to us, 
Or what we are to Thee— 











We struggle on with hopes confined, 
We fight for ends impure, 

While heaven before and earth behind 
Alike are insecure. 

But angels on Thy face intent 
With love we do not know— 

Glad searchers of Thy will—are sent 
To watch the way we go. 

And things we have not power to miss 
Their gentle witness bear, 

That He who calls us to His bliss, 
Our Lord Himself, is there. 


Then while His saving name we trace, 
Though yet in outline dim, 

What deserts of our heart’s disgrace 
Confess themselves to Him! 


And as His glory from its height 
Dawns on the humbled eye, 

And we take refuge in the light 
That leads us forth to die, 

How blessed in the wearing strife, 
Amid strongholds undone, 

So to be taught that light and life— 
That light and love are one! 


We pass through sundry kinds of death 
With only Him in view ; 

And lo! we breathe undying breath, 
And Earth and Heaven are new. 





The secret of our Master’s joy 
Unfolding more and more, 

Thy word grows sharper to destroy, 
And quicker to restore. 


For, Lord, we trust it—as we can 
When deed and word agree, 
Revealing what Thou art to man, 
And what man is to Thee. 
A. L. WARING. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN FERRARA. 


CEAPTER IL—THE MONK. 





IN 2 
4 evening 
the month of 
May, 1554, 
a man in the 


Capuchin 
Friar, having 
a_half-filled 
wallet slung 
over his 
shoulder and 
a stout staff 
in his hand, 


wended his 
way towards 
Ferrara. Al- 


though he 
was still se- 
veral miles 
from the city, 
he was evi- 
dently = ex- 
hausted, and 
appeared tocontinue his journey with much difficulty. 
He would frequently stop to rest for a few moments, 
and then apparently summoning up fresh courage, 
continue his way for some distance, and then rest 
again. Beyond the fact that he was somewhat 
above the middle height, it would have been diffi- 
cult to judge of his appearance, for although the 
weather was sultry and oppressive, he wore his cowl 
so far forward on his head as almost entirely to 
conceal his features. This was evidently done 
purposely, for the sun was already so near the 
horizon that he had nothing to fear from its rays ; 
and had he studied his personal comfort, he would 
naturally have thrown his cowl back on_ his 


dress of a} 


| shoulders, 
calm | opinion of his age would have been as difficult as 
in | to have judged of his features. 





| 





To have formed a tolerably correct 


True, he stooped 
considerably in his walk, and his pace was slow 
and deliberate, but these might rather have been 
occasioned by exhaustion and fatigue than by the 
weight of years; and this supposition was still 
farther increased by the accumulation of dust on 
his sandalled feet and on the edge of his frock. 

As he journeyed onwards a singular peculiarity 
was observable in the Friar. As a rule, his order 
were habitually most communicative, entering wil- 
lingly into conversation with all who addressed 
them ; and as they were generally looked upon as 
the newsmongers of the country districts, few 
passed them without exchanging at least some sen- 
tences. With our Friar, on the contrary, this was 
far from being the case; and he appeared to avoid, 
as much as possible, the peasants he met, taking 
care to pass them on the opposite side of the road, 
and returning with courteous, though few words, 
the remarks they made when they had reached him. 

Night began to set in, and stars, one by one, to 
shine forth in the heavens, while myriads of fire- 
flies illuminated the fields by the side of the road, 
flashing their lovely light with such brilliancy as 
almost to dazzle the eye. The calm beauty of the 
Italian sunset, however, appeared to have no 
charms for the wayfarer, and he continued on his 
road till he had nearly reached Mal-Albergo, 
situated on the banks of the river, nearly oppo- 
site to the principal gates of Ferrara, when the 
sound of the church bells calling the congrega- 
tions together for the benediction, warned him that 
he had nearly arrived at his journey’s end. But 
instead of hurrying on to secure a place in the last 
ferry-boat, he suddenly stopped short, and seating 
himself on a bank by the road-side, appeared to 
meditate deeply, as if undetermined what course 
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to pursue, evidently wishing to reach the termina- 
tion of his journey, yet for some strong cause 
hesitating to enter the city. 

He remained for some time seated, alternately 
glancing at the lights which began to appear in 
the city as night advanced, and then on the road 
and country around him, as if anxious to meet with 
some person to whom he could apply for informa- 
tion. No one, however, appeared; and he rose 
from his seat, and turning his cowl back on his 
shoulders, proceeded onwards for a few paces, when 
he again suddenly stopped, and retraced for some 
distance his steps, looking eagerly on each side of 
the road, as if trying to distinguish whether there 
might be any habitation near. At last he saw a 
light in a meadow at a little distance from the road. 
He was on the point of proceeding to it, when he 
suddenly halted, as if to determine what the light 
might be, for it appeared to be too close on the | 
ground and too bright to be in any dwelling. The 
idea then struck him that it might merely be a 
will-o’-the-wisp hanging over the marshes, as was 
common at that season in the districts around Fer- | 
rara; but a moment’s thought told him that this 
could not be so, as the colour was too red. 

He now hesitated no longer. Leaping from the 
bank, he approached the light, though with some 
difficulty, his steps being impeded by the brushwood, 
and his feet clogged by the swampy nature of the 
soil. Still he pushed onward, and at last came 
close to the light, which he found to proceed from 
four torches tied together, their shafts stuck into 
the ground. At first he was greatly puzzled how 
to act, as he saw no one near, nor could he divine 
for what purpose the torches had been placed there ; 
but at length he perceived a man some ten or twelve 
yards from the light, seated on a stone, his elbows | 
on his knees, and his face buried in his hands. 

The Friar again drew his cowl over his head, 
and, without hesitation, walked up to the man, and | 
said softly to him, 

** My son, are you asleep ?” 

“T am not; but had I been, I should hardly 
have thanked you for waking me,” was the uncour- 
teous reply of the man, who still remained in the | 
same position, with his face buried in his hands. 

“T am sorry to disturb you,” said the Friar, 
“but you would greatly oblige me by telling me if | 
there is a ferryman anywhere near who could row | 
me over to the city.” 

“The only one near here,” replied the man, 
without raising his head, “is the one at Mal- 
Albergo ; but I suspect you will be too late for him, 
as he must have left off work half an hour since.” 

“ But I did not wish to enter the city by the 
Strada del Po, and I had a dim recollection that 
there was another ferry farther up the river.” 

“You are a stranger, then?” said the man, still 
maintaining the same position. 

“Not altogether,” said the Capuchin. “TI have | 
visited Ferrara more than once already; but the | 
last occasion was several years ago.” 
“Tt must be a strong temptation that induces | 
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you to return to it again,” said the man sardoni- 
cally. ‘It is the last place in the world I should 
wish to visit, if I could once get clear out of it.” 

“ Still, that is hardly an answer to my inquiry. I 
asked you if I could find a ferry-boat farther up the 
river; and if you are able to answer the question, 
you would greatly oblige me by doing so.” 

“There is another ferry-boat about half-a-mile 
farther on,” said the man ; “ but you will find some 
difficulty in reaching it through the swamps; and 
then, again, you will not get Giacomo, the ferryman, 
to leave his bed at this time of night without being 
well paid for it. I know him too well for that.” 

“That is unfortunate for one of my order,” said 
the Friar; “for we rarely carry money with us, and 
I have none.” 

The man here raised his head for a moment and 
gazed at the Friar with much curiosity and evident 
interest. Then rising from his seat, and taking off 
his cap, he said, in a tone of respect which strongly 
contrasted with the abrupt manner in which he had 
hitherto replied to the Friar’s inquiries— 

“Ah! pardon me, Reverend Father, I did 
know who I was speaking to, or I should not 
been so uncivil. What can I do to serve you ?” 

“Thanks, my son,” said the Friar; “all I wish 
is to enter the city by the Porto San Giorgio. Can 
you assist me in doing so, by telling me in what 
manner I can cross the river, for I tell you candidly 
I have no money to pay the ferryman ?” 

“ And I am sure Giacomo, who is little better 
than a pig of a heretic and an imp of Calvin him- 
self, would rather go without his money than row 
you over, monk as you are, even if you could pay 
him. But he will soon have his reward; the times 
are now fast changing ; 
day, and now ours is coming.” 

The Friar, from under his cowl, examined his 
companion minutely, lit up as he was by the burn- 
ing torches. He was an old man, about seventy 


not 
] 


nave 


the heretics have had their 


| years of age, with low forehead, deep sunk, spark- 
| ling black eyes, indicative of great cunning, and 


sickly, swarthy, sallow complexion. His dress, 
which was that of the poorer class, was covered 
with mud, with which his feet and hands were also 
begrimed. Altogether, he was of most repulsive 
appearance. His denieanour to the Friar was now, 
however, most respectful, ai 

“You seem to take the behaviour of your friend 
Giacomo much to heart,” said the Friar ; “* but can 
you tell me of any other way by which I could 
cross the river?” 

“Wait one moment, Reverend Father,” said the 
man; and then advancing towards the torches, 
and examining a sort of leather trap, something 
like a long wide-mouthed which had been 
placed on the ground before the light, but in which 
he found nothing, he said, with an expression of 
anger on his countenance— 

“It’s all useless, all in vain ; nothing seems to 
prosper. I believe the anger of Heaven is directed 
against the city and all the country around it. It’s 
no use my remaining longer here ; and it’s better 


id even courteous. 


bag, 
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| 
for me to be in my bed, than run the risk of catch- | more scorpions are to be found in Bologna, and 
without scorpions and vipers how will it be possible 


ing the plague in these marshes.” 


Then, taking up the leather-bag, and throwing it| to cure the plag 


over his shoulder, he snatched up the torches, and | 
throwing them on the ground, extinguished the 
flame, leaving himself and the Friar with no more 
light than was afforded by the fire-flies sparkling 
around them. 

“Reverend Father,” he then continued, “I will 
row you across the river myself, for I have a boat | 
fastened to the shore, a few hundred yards from 
here ; and then, as you are almost a stranger, I will | 
accompany you to the gate of San Giorgio, and put | 
you in your way to the Capuchin convent, where, 
I suppose, you will lodge for the night. It will be 
better for me to accompany you than Giaconio, 
even if you could get him to leave his bed.” 

“* Why so?” 

“‘ Because, as I told you before, Giacomo is a 
heretic, and every one he ferries over is examined 
at the gates, and a hundred questions asked, such 
as, with whom they are acquainted in the city? 
what their business 1s there ? how long they intend 
stopping ? and many other inquiries of the same 
sort. Now, with me it is different. I am known 
as a good Catholic, who would no more bring a 
heretic into the city than the plague itself.” 

The Friar made no reply to the man’s obser- 
vation, but thanked him warmly for his offer of 
assistance, and the two started off towards the river. 

“* You observed, my son,” said the Friar, “that you 
might as well be in bed as run the risk of catching | 
the plague in these marshes? Do I understand 
you to mean that the plague is again in Ferrara?” | 

“Well, I cannot state for a certainty that it is,” 
said the man ; “ but several cases very like it have 
already been sent to the Lazaretto. But that it will 
come, there can be little doubt; and terrible in- 
deed will it be when it does come.” 

“ What makes you think so, my son ?” 

“ Because Heaven, in its anger at the favour 
shown to heretics, has already withdrawn from us 
all means of curing the plague ; and w hen 1 it comes 
we shall have to submit to it without help. | 

“Don’t you take too gloomy a view of the case ?” 
said the Friar. 

“ Certainly not,” replied the man. 
better than I do? 
you found me night after night, burning my torches, 


“Who knows 


which cost me three soldi a-piece, without any re- | 


turn, leaving me a loss both ot time and money ?’ 
“But I don’t understand in what w ay that proves 


that it would be useless to adopt any remedies | 


against the plague. What were you seeking for ?” 
“Seeking for!” replied the man somewhat | 
angrily. ‘ Why, for the only secure remedy 
one against the plague—vipers, to be sure! 
I have been night after night trying to catch them, | 
and, as I said before, burning my torches to no 
purpose, and have not caught three in a week. In 
the days of the last Duke, I have 
ten to be caught in a night, and once my son-in-law 
caught as many as nineteen. 


| the time of the marriz 
evil befall her !— 


| be utterly at its mercy, and bound hand and foot 
when it comes.” 


| testily. 


Have I not been there where , 


but | 
Here | 


frequently known 


Then, again, no | and notions 


rue-stricken? I speak from ex- 


| perience, When the pi ugue was in Ferrara, about 





we hed pe theer Bec my vipers, sat 
many were cured af the plague; but now we shall 


‘Evil befall the Duchess 
“What has she 


“ But why do you say, 
| Renée,’ my son ?” asked the Friar. 
done to ofiend you?” 

“ Offend me!” replied the man. “ Has she not 
offended the whole country, and Heaven itself, by 
introducing into Ferrara the swarm of heretics who 

came in her train? And has Ferrara ever flourished 

since? No! I know it better than any one, for 
everything has gone wrong with me since I first 
saw her face. I had then a good appointment, 
which I had held for years, giving perfect satisfac- 
tion to every one, but before she had been here 
three years I lost it.” 

“But was the loss of your appointment caused 
by any fault of the Duchess Renée?” 

“Certainly it was. For twenty years I had 
turned the hands of the clock in the Rigobello 
tower, but some heretic French or Swiss, who 
came with her, proposed that the hands of the 
clock should be moved by wheels, weights, and 
ropes, and the old Duke Alfonso, her father-in-law, 
who was always too fond of new ideas, agreed to 
it. Two years afterwards all was completed, and 
after twenty years’ service I was discharged.” 

“ But, after all, it appears to me that, if you have 
any complaint, it should be against the old Duke 
Alfonso and not the Duchess Renée, as she seems 
to have had nothing to do with the alteration.” 

“Nothing to do with it!” said the old man 
“If she had not come here at all, the man 
who proposed the alteration would not have been 
in her train, and a good Catholic—sinner as I am 

—would not — been thrown out of bread by a 
foreign hereti 

“ But sure ly you do not mean to say that, after 
so many years’ service, you were dismissed without 
| compensation ? bine seems hardly to correspond 
with the character I have heard of Duke Alfonso, 
who appears to ioe behaved liberally and honour- 
| ably to all.” 

“T don’t wish to say anything against the old 
| Duke, who was in every respect an excellent 
| Prince, and very kind to every one, as long as they 
didn’t offend him; but if they did, they might as 
| well have asked merc y of a hungry lion as of him. 
However, it’s true, when they sent me away, they 
gave me ten scudi and an appointment in the Laza- 
retto, which I told you of before ; but although the 
payment was e jually good, I didn’t like the occu- 
pation. There was nothing regular about it. It’s 
a very difficult thing for a man who has been accus- 
| tomed for twenty years to do nothing else than turn 
| | the hands of a clock to get out of the regular habits 

he has ac quired.” 
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“Still, I do not see how that could have inter- 
fered with your duties in the Lazaretto. Did they 
not keep regular hours there ?” 

“Nothing could be more irregular. The sick 
would come in at all hours, and sometimes two 
or three together; then perhaps we should have 
none for a day, and afterwards a rush of half-a- 
dozen at a time. Then some took their medicine 
at one hour and some at another ; till at last I told 
Dr. Castagna that I must leave the establishment, 
or I should certainly go out of my mind. He 
replied that he had great pleasure in granting my 
request, and that I might go as soon as I pleased.” 

“And what did you do afterwards ?” 

“‘ Well, I applied for the situation of bell-ringer at 
the cathedral, and obtained it, but I soon gave it up.” 

“Why was that?” said the Friar. “I should 
have thought the regularity of the hours of service 
would have been agreeable to you.” 

“So I expected, but it was far from being the 
case.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, the hours of service were all regular | 
enough, and for a day or two all went on swim- | 
mingly, but then I began to have conscientious ' 
scruples whether I could continue it with safety to 
my soul, so I gave up the appointment.” 

“ But what possible scruples of conscience could 
you have had in such an appointment? I should 
have thought it impossible to have found a situa- 
tion more suited to your taste and capacity.” 

“It would have suited me perfectly well had it 


‘tioner. He only applies the torture and punish- 
|ments to the prisoners in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, and executes those who are condemned 
to death for heresy. I would never have helped 
the town hangman at the execution of a thief ora 
murderer. No; I’m not so low as that.” 

“Ts your friend Bruno much occupied at pre- 
sent ?” inquired the Friar after a moment's silence. 

“Every day in one way or another, but princi- 
pally in the prisons of the Inquisition. We have 
not had many public executions for heresy lately ; 
not more than four in the last fortnight. The 
Duke is away, and the Duchess has more of her 
own will than she would have if he were here. 
After all, she would be a brave woman were she not 
a heretic. Why, they say that Father Pelletario, 
the Duke’s confessor, is positively more afraid of 
her than all the heretics in Geneva put together. 
But we are now at the river-side, and here is my 
boat. Get into it, and I will ferry you across.” 

Little conversation passed between the Friar and 


‘his companion during their passage across the 


river. Arrived at the other side, the old man 
fastened his boat to a post by the side of the water, 
and he and the Friar proceeded to the gate of San 
Giorgio. 

“Can you tell me,” said the Friar to his com- 
panion, ‘whether the Duchess is at present in 
Ferrara ?” 

“‘She is,” replied the man. “She is living at 
the Palace of San Francesco, where she has a 
court of her own. ‘They say the Duke and she are 


J 


not been for one circumstance. The Archbishop | not friends. I hope it’s the case, though of course 
had ordered that the services were to be regulated | I know nothing as to the truth of the statement. 
by the new-iashioned clock in the Rigobello tower. | This, however, is certain, that when he is in Fer- 
Now, as the machinery moving the clock had been | rara (he is now at his hunting seat at Belriguardo, 
made by a foreign heretic, it went against my | they say) he lives in the Este palace, while she is 





conscience that the services in the cathedral should 
be regulated by it.” 

“‘T think, my son, you were a little too scrupulous | 
on the occasion,” replied the Friar ; “‘ but, at the 
same time, are you quite sure that personal feeling 
had not something to do with the matter? I 
mean, your labours being regulated in some degree 
by the clock of which you no longer had the 
control.” 

“ Possibly that might have had something to do 
with it, Reverend Father.” 

“And what occupation did you afterwards take 
up aa 

“T went back to the Lazaretto, and again in 
duced them to give me some employment; but I 
got tired of the irregularity of the hours, and left a 
second time. Then I offered mysel: as an assistant 
to Bruno, the executioner, but he said I was too 
old and weak for his work.” 

“You surely do not mean to say you would have 
accepted a situation under the common execu- 
tioner ?” said the Friar, with marked disgust in his 
tone. “ At your time of life, you might have sought 
for some other employment, no matter how humble.” 

“Don’t think ill of me, Reverend Father,” said 





the old man. “Bruno is not the common execu- 


at the Palace of San Francesco.” 

“But why should you be glad of a misunder- 
standing existing between the Duke and his wife?” 

“Because I hate her, and the whole foreign 
troop with her.” 

“* Did she ever do you any personal harm ?” 

“* No, nor to anyone else that I know of; but she 
has tried to do a great deal of harm to their souls.” 

“In what way?” asked the Friar. 

“ By pretending to do a great deal of good to 
the poor and needy, helping them in every way 
that she can. ‘Trying first of all to gain their love, 
for the purpose of handing them over to the enemy 
of mankind, whose agent I believe her to be.” 

“‘ My son,” said the Friar, “let me advise you to 
speak a little more cautiously. Remember that 
walls have ears, and the Duchess is still a powerful 
princess.” 

“Her time is coming though, and will soon be 
here,” said the old man. “But I am astonished, 
Reverend Father, to hear you talk in her praise.” 

“T merely speak in your interest, my son,” said 
the Friar mildly. “Even if there should be a 
disagreement between the Duke and his wife, de- 
pend upon it, he would punish you for speaking 
disrespectfully of the Duchess. With me of course 
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it will go no farther, but let me advise you not to 
speak in that way before others.” 

“You're right, Reverend Father,” said the old 
man aftera moment’s reflection. ‘Thank you for 
the hint.” 

“T understand, then,” said the Friar after a short 
silence, “that you live in Ferrara?” 

“T do,” replied the man, “and have lived in it | 
since I was a child; and with the exception of the | 
time when I was pressed as a soldier and made to 
join the army under the late Duke Alfonso, I have | 
never been ten miles from it in my life. To say the | 
truth, my experience on that occasion gave me | 
little wish to roam. Night after night did I sleep | 
on the damp field, or stand sentry on the river’s | 
bank to watch for the approach of the Venetians. 
Hardships enough I then endured. I had little to 
eat, no praise, and small pay. If I did my duty I | 
was ordered to do more ; if I attempted to avoid it, | 
my captain flogged me. To end the matter, I was | 
wounded in the last fight, and almost lost my life, | 
and from that time to this I have never had any | 
inclination to leave the city for more than a mile 
or two at a time.” 

“Of course you are well acquainted, then, with 
Ferrara ?” 

“No man better. I think I know every house 
in it, and every man, woman and child, that is to 
say, by sight, of course, for I haven’t much to say 
to those above me.” 

“Perhaps you can tell me, then, if the Count | 
Biagio Rosetti,—I mean the chief of the twelve 
Judges,—is in Ferrara at present ?” 

“He is, Reverend Father; I saw him in court 
this morning when I went to hear the trial of a 
friend of mine who had been accused of robbing a 
Jew. It was an unfortunate thing for him that the 
Judge Rosetti presided in the court, otherwise I’m 
sure he would have escaped.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because, being a Lutheran himself, he naturally 
favours all schismatics, infidels, and idolaters, and 
instead of dismissing the case he sentenced poor 
Beppo to be soundly flogged, as if to steal from a 
Jew was as bad as to rob a Christian.” 

They had now arrived at the gate of San Giorgio, 
when, to the Friar’s dismay, he found it closed. 

“Do not annoy yourself,” said the old man, “I 
know the porter. He is a good Catholic, and will 
let one wearing your frock into the city without 
difficulty. I will speak to him and all will go well.” 

The man now proceeded to the wicket gate, and 
knocking at it requested that it might be opened, 
saying, that he had with him a Reverend Friar who 
was going to the convent of San Maurelio, but had 
been delayed on his road. ‘The porter without 
hesitation opened the gates, and the Friar and the 
old man entered. 

“ And now, Reverend Father, I am near my lodg- 
ing. Continue your road straight onward, and you 
will find your convent in the first street to the left.” 

The Friar thanked the man for his courtesy, 
but instead of entering the street as directed, he 








turned round to see whether he was followed, 
and finding, after waiting a few moments, that no 
one approached him, he passed the street leading 
to the convent, and continued his road till he 
reached the Via della Piopponi. For some time 
after having entered the street he examined care- 
fully the houses on each side, as if in search of one, 
but uncertain which it might be. Even after he 
had twice passed the whole length of the street he 
appeared undecided, and remained for several 
minutes in the centre of the road, waiting for some 
one to approach who might be able to give him the 
information he required. Presently he saw by the 
light of the moon, which had now risen, a young 
man leave the archway of one of the best houses 
in the street ; and to him he determined to apply for 
information. Rapidly hurrying after him, he said, 

“Pardon me, my son, for interrupting you, but 
could you tell me the house of the Count Biagio 
Rosetti, the chief of the twelve Judges ?” 

“Tt is but a few steps farther back,” replied the 
young man. “It is the one I just left. Shall I 
conduct you to it?” 

“There is no occasion, my son. I noticed the 
house when you left it. It is that with a light in 
the window of the room over the archway.” 

“Tt is,” said the youth. “ But you had better let 
me conduct you; the staircase is dark and dan- 
gerous, and I am sure the Judge would be angry 
with me, if, after I knew you wished to visit him, I 
allowed you to run any danger by letting you find 
your way alone.” 

“Do you know the Judge intimately, then?” 
inquired the Friar. 

“‘ Without vanity I may say I do,” was the young 
man’s reply. ‘“ He was my professor when I com- 
menced my legal studies in Ferrara, and I have been 
intimate with him for more than three years.” 

“Are you an Italian ?” asked the Friar. 

“Why do you ask, Reverend Father?” said the 
youth, with some reserve. ‘‘ You must either be 
unacquainted with Ferrara, or you must know that 
we are not accustomed here to answer questions 
that every stranger may put to us, without fully 
understanding his object.” 

“JT should have thought, my son, that my habit 
alone would have been sufficient guarantee that I 
intended no harm.” 

“Hardly, Reverend Father,” said the young 
man. ‘ You know our saying, ‘The cowl does not 
make the monk;’ and if the proverb is true any- 
where, it is certainly so in Ferrara.” 

“T meant no offence, my son,” said the Friar. 
“‘ My only reason for asking the question was, that 
you, while speaking Italian perfectly, appear to have 
a slight foreign accent.” 

“Possibly you expect I may be a Frenchman, 
or from Geneva,” answered the youth, “and, as 
such, probably of the same religion as the Duchess.” 

“Once more, my son, I intended no offence. 
Why should you speak to me in the manner you do? 
You have kindly pointed out to me the house I was 
searching for, and I need trouble you no further.” 
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“True, Reverend Father. 
in the matter, and would prefer returning with you. 
If you are really a Friar, as your dress appears to 
indicate, so warm a professor of the Reformed doc- 
trines as the Judge might like to have a witness. on 
his side of the conversation which passes between 
you. If he finds my presence unnecessary or in- 
convenient, of course I shall leave immediately. 
But of this I am determined, if you persist in your 
visit, I shall return with you.” 

The Friar hesitated for some minutes, as if in doubt 
what steps to take. At last he said to the youth, 
“ Are you also a follower of Calvin or Luther ?” 

“ Again, Reverend Father, I must remind you 
it is not our habit in Ferrara to make a confidant 
of the first comer, however respectable his appear- 
ance may be. You must see yourself, that were I 
a Protestant, and therefore in danger of persecu- 
tion for my religious opinions, a Capuchin Friar 
is hardly the person I should choose to con- 
fide my secret to. Once more, will you allow me 
to be your guide to the Judge's rooms? And let 
me add, that if you intend to visit him to-night you 
must decid e quickly, or he will have retired to bed.” 

“J thank you for your offer, my and will 
follow you,” said the Friar. 

The youth now returned to the house he had 
quitted, and on reaching the gateway he took the 
Friar’s hand, to lead him up the dark staircase, 
which with considerable difficulty they contrived to 
ascend, proving the truth of the youth’s statement, 
that the Friar would find a guide necessary. On 
arriving at the first floor, the young man knocked 
at the door, and in a few moments footsteps were 
heard approaching it. 

“Who is there ?” inquired a voice from the inside. 

“ Good friends,” was the reply. “It is I, Camille | 
Gurdon. On leaving your house I was overtaken by 
a Capuchin Friar, who was seeking you, but did not 
know your abode, and I have brought him with me.” 

“ Before I open the door I must know his errand, 
and who he is.” 

“T will explain who I am to your full satisfac- 
tion, -my son,” said the Friar, “if you will allow me 
to enter. What have you to fear from me? Iam 
an old man, older than yourself, and besides that 
you have the support of the youth who has so 
“kindly accompanied me to your house. For 
mercy’s sake do not hesitate, but allow me to 
enter, for I am sick at heart, and my strength is 
utterly exhausted.” 

“But, Reverend Father,” said the voice behind 
the door, “if you are a Capuchin Friar, what busi- 
ness can you have with me? Why should you ask 
hospitality of me when you have your own convent, 
one of the richest in Ferrara, to receive you? Do| | 
you know me?” 

“ Perfectly well,” said the Friar, “although it is | 

saw you.” | 
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now some years since I 
“Tell me your name.” 
“T cannot, before a stranger. But why — ae? 
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fear. This I promise you, if you will allow me a 
moment’s interview, and you then desire me to leave 
| your house, I will do so immediately, even though 
I should die of exhaustion before your door.” 

After a few moment’s silence on both sides, the 
door was opened by a venerable-looking old man, 
in a velvet robe, with a black skull-cap on his head, 
and holding a lighted lamp in his hand. Surveying 
the Friar with great curiosity not unmingled wi ith 
impatience, he said to him— 

*“* Reverend Father, if you will neither tell me who 
you are, nor allow me to see your face, I must 
request you will immediately leave my house. I 
am but a bad guesser of riddles, and have no taste 
formummery. Once more, let me know who you 
are, or begone.” 

The Friar advanced a few steps, and when in 
such a position that his youthful companion could 
not see his action, he raised his cowl sufficiently to 
allow the Judge to see his features, and then in- 
stantly replaced it. A marked change now came 
over the behaviour of the Judge to his visitor, and 
with much friendliness in his tone, he asked him 
to enter, and preceded him to the sitting-room, 
while the youth remained without to re-fasten the 
door. As soon as they had entered the room the 
Friar whispered to the Judge— 

“ Can you not dispense with the presence of that 
young man, as I wish to speak with you alone?” 

“Just as you please,” replied the Judge; “but 
you have nothing to fear from him. <A stauncher 
adherent to our cause, Ferrara does not hold.’ 

‘If you know him,” said the Friar, “ I make no 
further objection. At the same time, I would 
rather speak with you alone. Were it only my own 
secret I had to keep, I should nat mind his remain- 
ing, but I am intrusted with those of others as well.” 

‘“*T will immediately dismiss him then,” said the 
Judge. Then addressing the young man, who was 
now entering the room, he continued: ‘ Camille, 
my son, you can leave us, as my friend wishes for 
some private conversation with me. We shall 
meet again to-morrow.” 

The young man bowed submissively to the 
Judge’s remark, and after wishing him good evening, 
unbolted the door and quitted the house, leaving 
the Judge and the Capuchin Friar to continue their 
conversation undisturbed. 


Here we must pause for a short time to speak 
more particularly of the mysterious monk—Bernar- 
dino Ochino. Of the many champions of Protest- 


antism in Italy, 
zealously, 


few among them had laboured more 
or had done better service in the cause 
than he. Nature seemed to have espe- 
cially endowed him both mentally and physically 
for the fatigues and dangers he had undertaken. 
In person he was somewhat above the middle 
height, strongly though not heavily formed, and 
altogether having a frame capable of enduring a 
vast amount of fatigue. His face was eminently 
| handsome, even at the time of our narrative, when 
he was considerably more than sixty years of age, 
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In fact, when he was younger it would have been 
difficult to have found an individul possessing a 
more expressive countenance. Nor was the clas- 
sical shape of his features the sole recommendation 
of his tace—it beamed with intelligence and can- 
dour. Perhaps the most singular characteristic in 
his countenance was the extraordinary combination 
it displayed of mildness and determination. Nor 
was the expression an untruthful one; for while 
gentle to all, and anxious to avoid giving the 
slightest offence to any, yet no danger was suffi- 
ciently terrible to make him quit a labour he had 
once considered it a duty to his Maker to under- 
take. 

Bernardino Ochino was born in the year 1487, 
at Sienna, in Tuscany, of obscure parents, and 
when young had been educated for the law; but 
being of a pious turn of mind, he determined to 
relinquish the legal profession and enter the 
Church. It is not known at what ecclesiastical 
seminary he prosecuted his studies, but after his 
ordination he appears to have joined the Franciscan 
Observantines, who were considered the strictest 
of all the orders of the regular clergy. In this 
order he continued for many years, gaining great 
popularity as a-preacher. But rigid as the rules of 
the Observantines were, they were not sufficiently so 
for Bernardino, and he quittetl them to enter as a 
simple friar the order of the Capuchins. Shortly 
after he had joined this new brotherhood, and long 
before he had fully adopted ‘the Reformed prin- 
ciples, he began to turn his attention to the abuses 
which then existed in the Church, and he attacked 
with great severity the luxury and effeminacy of 
the priesthood. Had he commenced this attack 
some thirty years before, it is more than probable 
he would have been quickly silenced; but so 
weakened had the Church of Rome become by its 
own corruptions, that its heads readily perceived 
that if some reformation did not take place in the 
habits and manners of the clergy, it would be im- 
possible to check the advance of the Reformed 
doctrines; and Bernardino, instead of being silenced 
and discouraged, was not only protected by the 
College of Cardinals, but though still a simple 
friar was raised to the dignity of Confessor to the 
Pope himself. No monk perhaps ever had greater 
power in his hands, or exercised it with more 
modesty than Ochino. Riches and honour both 
appeared utterly indifferent to him, and he con- 
tinued to advance in the goodwill of every one. 

By his own order, especially, Bernardino was 
greatly admired and beloved. Long after he had 
(in their estimation) degraded them by adopting 
heretical opinions, the annalist of their order speak- 
ing of him says, “ In such estimation was he held, 
that he was esteemed incomparably the best 
preacher in Italy, and his powers of oratory and 
graceful action all powerfully enlisted the sympathy 
of his audience, and this the more so as the admuir- 
able tenour of his private life corresponded so per- 
fectly with his doctrines.” Although a favoured 
guest in the palaces of princes and nobles, he never 
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rode on horseback or in a carriage, but performed 
all his journeys on foot. Nor did he relinquish this 
habit even when far advanced in years. In the 
pulpit, he was admired by all; in fact, in such 
estimation were his sermons held that, when he 
preached in the immense Cathedrals of Ferrara 
and Modena, even standing-room could not be 
found for all those who wished to hear him. The 
Emperor Charles V., who when in Italy was a con- 
stant attendant at his sermons, said of him, “ How 
great is the power of that man! he would make 
the very stones weep, if they could hear him.” 
Sadolet and Bembo, who were far better judges of 


| oratory than his Majesty, admitted Ochino to be 


the most eloquent preacher of his day. In the 
year 1538, Ochino was chosen General of the Order 
of the Capuchins, and, as a proof of the extra- 
ordinary respect he was held in, he was again, in 
another chapter, held at Whitsuntide, 1541, and in 
direct opposition to his own wishes, re-elected 
General of the Order, a mark of respect which had 
never yet been shown to one of its brotherhood. 

So great was the fame which Bernardino Ochino 
had acquired as a preacher, that he was specially 
sent on a mission to those centres of Italian heresy, 
Ferrara and Modena, to counteract the march ot 
Protestantism, which had already gained an im- 
mense number of converts. Although Ochino 
entered into his work with great energy and zeal, 
the natural honesty of his disposition would not 
allow him to shut his eyes to the abuses existing 
among the clergy of those two cities ; and, while 
preaching eloquently the doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, he took occasion at the same time to 
lash most severely the corruptions which had been 
introduced among its clergy. But Ochino, in his 
attacks upon Protestantism, being actuated rather 
by an erroneous conception of the truth than any 
personal animosity to the Protestant professors, 
attempted by argument to convince them of their 
errors. In this, however, he signally failed. He 
entered into discussions and arguments with Peter 
Martyr, of Vermigli, and into correspondence with 
Calvin, on what he considered their erroneous doc- 
trines ; and tradition even says, that on more than 
one occasion he met the great leader of the Pro- 
testant faith in Italy, in the apartments of the 
Duchess Renée, where the arguments were carried 
on with great animation but perfect courtesy on 
both sides. 

The results of these discussions were such as 
greatly to diminish the faith of Ochino in the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. And being 
convinced of his errors in many points, he acknow- 
ledged them both in private and in the pulpit, 
to the great dissatisfaction of the Archbishop and 
clergy, who strongly remonstrated with him on his 
conduct. Ochino, however, was not a man, when 
once convinced, to allow any power to bias him, 
and he continued his preaching, which day by 
day began to assume more of a Protestant ten- 
dency, till, to the great dismay of the Catholic 
clergy, he openly declared himself a Keformer. 
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Now united with Peter Martyr, he occupied him- 
self .with establishing Protestant churches in 
Lucca, and other towns of Italy—the hatred of 
the Catholic priesthood increasing in proportion as | 
his success was the greater, till at last, having un- 
dergone great persecutions, Ochino was banished | 
from Italy. Being invited to visit England, he, 
received a most hospitable reception from the Pro- | 
tector Somerset. After the accession of Mary to} 
the throne, and the commencement of persecutions | 
against the Protestants, he was obliged to quit | 
England. He then wandered through Belgium, up| 
the Rhine to Basle, where he remained for some | 
time, occupied with the affairs of the Church, and | 
preaching to the different congregations of Italian | 
emigrants who had been obliged to leave their | 
country, where persecutions were being carried on 
with such terrible severity. 
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“ But, surely,” said Ochino, “ that must be con- 
trary to the laws of Ferrara. One of the principal 
boasts of your citizens was, that liberty of con- 
science was permitted throughout the whole Duchy 
of Ferrara. Has that law, then, been abrogated ?” 

““The law remains in our statute books as fresh 
as the day it was first made, and the Duke himself, 
on his accession to power, swore to maintain it. 
But while in the cases of the Jew, the Idolater, 
or the Mahometan, the law still remains in its full 
force, it is denied, under the most severe penalties, 
to us Protestants.” 

“But how can you as a Judge, sworn to ad- 
minister the laws without partiality, allow your 
Protestant brethren to be persecuted contrary to 
the spirit of the law you are called upon to ad 
| minister ?” 


“T am helpless in the case,” said the Judge. 


,“*A power—that of the Inquisition—has been 
| 


CHAPTER II.—THE JUDGE. 


AFTER Camille had left them, and the door had} 
been firmly closed, the Judge received his friend | 
with every demonstration of affection and respect. | 
Finding Ochino almost fainting from fatigue, his | 
first act was to set before him some refreshments, of | 
which the ex-monk, exhausted though he was, but | 
very sparingly partook ; for although he had some 
years before quitted the Capuchin order, and re- 
jected as worthless many of their habits and cus- 
toms, he still practised their abstemious manner of 
living. Setting apart the meat and wine which had 
been placed before him, he contented himself with 
some bread, fruit, and a glass of water. During 
the simple repast, his host sat opposite to him, 
silently watching him, and it was not till he had 
concluded that any continuous conversation en- 
sued between them. Ochino, having reverently | 
returned thanks to Heaven for the meal of which he 
had partaken, his host said to him— 

“ My dear friend, I hardly know whether to be | 
pleased or sorry to see you; for although the 
gratification of meeting an old and dear brother | 
in the faith is great indeed, I cannot disguise from 
myself the terrible danger you have incurred in 
thus visiting F errara,’ 

“‘ For years past,” said Ochino, “ I have been so 
used to persecution and danger that they have | 
lost most of their terrors for me. I have my) 
work to perform, and the danger must be more 
terrible than any I have ever yet met which can 
deter me. But first tell me in what state is our 
holy cause at present in Ferrara. Do those who 
have accepted the truth still hold manfully to it, or 
do the persecutions with which they are pressed 
drive them back to the errors of Rome ?” 

‘“‘ Alas! my friend, here, as in every other part of 
Italy, the hand of the persecutor is strong upon us. 
Hundreds, under the pressure of punishment and 
persecution, have succumbed. All right of public 
meeting for the celebration of our religion has been 
withdrawn, and even the act of meeting together 
for prayer has been adjudged criminal.” 








| spoken the truth. 


established in Ferrara, which overrules all laws but 
its own ; a power which claims to carry with it its 
own absolution, sanctifying, as a service acceptable 
to God, acts which set all God’s laws at defiance.” 
“But still you remain in power. Can you not, 
therefore, insist upon the law being carried out in its 
| integrity ? or do your brother Judges oppose you?” 
“My brother Judges, though the majority of 
| them are Romanists, to do them justice, have 


| endeavoured to maintain the law granting liberty 


of conscience to the inhabitants of Ferrara. Nay 
more, they made desperate efforts to maintain it in 
spite of the Inquisition itself. At last a case arose 
which gave a fair opportunity for a trial of strength 
between the civil and the ecclesiastical law as 
administered by the Inquisitors, and the result of 
the struggle was the triumph of the persecutor. A 
certain Giorgio Siculo, of whose efforts in the cause 
of truth you may have heard, was cited to appear 
before the Inquisition on a charge of heresy, and 
some of its officers were sent to arrest him; but on 
searching his house he could not be found, and his 


| wife and family either could not or would not give 


any information as to where he was concealed, not- 


| withstanding their being threatened with punish- 


ment should it be found out that they had not 
Still Siculo was nowhere to be 
found. His wife was put to the torture, but 
nothing could extort the secret from her, if she 
knew it. The Inquisitors were determined not to 
be baffled of their prey, and not only sent abroad 
fresh spies to discover him, but offered heavy 
rewards to those who would betray him. They 
were on the point of succeeding, when late one 
night Siculo called on me, and begged me to 
use the power of the civil law to protect him, 
asserting that he had in no way contravened the 
laws of Ferrara. Nay more, that he had not even 
infringed the ecclesiastical law, inasmuch as he 
had never yet attacked the Church of Rome, 
although he had preached against its abuses.” 

“T trust you granted his request,” said Ochino. 

“T did. Iconcealed him in my own house till 
I had an opportunity of meeting in consultation 
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with the other Judges. They all agreed with me 
that Siculo’s was a proper case to try whether the 
ecclesiastical laws administered by the Inquisition 
were superior to the civil laws of Ferrara, When 
I told them that Siculo was concealed in my house, 
my brother Judges advised that he should be placed 
for safety in one of the cells used for the detention of 
prisoners before their trial in the Palace of Justice. 
This was agreed to on the day before Siculo’s case 
was to be publicly argued in court, and he surren- | 
dered himself into the hands of the officers of the | 
civil justice, and notice was sent to the Inquisitors 
informing them of the fact. When they received 
the intelligence, they immediately demanded that | 
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clearer, some of them thought they distinctly per | 
ceived something hanging to the iron bars of one | 
of the upper windows of the palace ; and as the | 
light became stronger, the object began to assume | 
the shape of a human being. Broad daylight came, | 
and, to the horror of every one, the figure proved 
to be the dead body of Giorgio Siculo, who had 
been in the night hanged at the bars of the palace 
window.” 

“But by whose order?” said Ochino, utterly 
aghast. 

“That the order came from the Inquisition there 
can be no doubt,” replied the Judge, “ but beyond 
that all is veiled in mystery. My brother Judges, 
VI.—4. 
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the prisoner should be delivered up to them, and 
incarcerated in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
which possibly you may be aware has been esta- 
blished in the monastery of the Corpus Domini. 
This, of course, was objected to by the Judges, and 
the inquiry into Siculo’s case was ordered to take 
place early the following morning, so as to let it 
be conducted with as little popular agitation as 
possible. The rumour, however, had spread abroad 
among the Protestant population that the inquiry 
was to take place, and long before daybreak many 
people began to collect before the Palace of Jus- 
tice, ready to enter when the door should be 
opened. As day dawned, and objects became 
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Catholic as they, are, were indignant at the act, 
and a rigid inquiry was instituted; but not a word 
could be heard, nor a fact learnt, which could 
throw the faintest light on the matter.” 

“ But you surely do not mean to say that your 
investigations were attended with no result ?” 
| “My friend, if you knew the state in which 
we now live in Ferrara, you would be little sur- 
prised.” 

“How is your public worship conducted ?” in- 
quired Ochino. 

“ Public worship, my friend,” said the Judge, 
“has long since been abolished. As I told you 
before, the ecclesiastical courts have declared it 
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penal. Nor can we worship together privately, for so 
completely is Ferrara deluged by spies, that if three 
met together for private worship, the probability 
is that one of them would be a traitor. And 
how can it be otherwise, when they are taught that 
it is acceptable to Heaven to play the traitor on 
those nearest and dearest to them ?” 

“ But the Duchess Renée,” said Ochino, “surely 
she has not withdrawn her protection from the 
sutfering Protestants in the city?” 

‘“‘ No, her willingness to shelter them is as great 





as ever; but, alas! her ability has been terribly 
curtailed. In consequence of what his Highness | 
has been pleased to call her heretical opinions, he 
has separated from her, and assigned to her the 
palace at San Francesco, where she now holds her 
court ; but even there a system of the most com- | 
plete espionage is kept up. Although she is al- 
lowed to have her daughters Lucretia and Elionora 
with her, it is solely under the condition that the 
Jesuit Father Pelletario has the superintendence | 
of their education. With the exception of my own 
daughter, Teresa, who since the death of my wife 
has acted as lady-in-waiting on the Duchess, and a 
few other officials attached to her person, all around 
her are bigoted Catholics.” 

A silence of a few moments now occurred, which | 
was broken by Bernardino Ochino saying— | 

“You greatly grieve me by what you tell me 
respecting the Duchess, as my mission to Ferrara 
was almost purposely to see her.” 

“That she will receive you with a cordial 
welcome is certain,” said the Judge ; “ but whether 
you will be safe, even under her roof, is very doubt- 
ful, so great is the anger of Rome against you. Did 
you intend stopping long in Ferrara?” 

“ Only a few days. An attempt has been made 
to form an Italian Church in Zurich for those of 
our countrymen who have fled from Italy for con- 
science sake, and I am intrusted with the charge of , 
organising it. One portion of my mission was ‘to 
spread abroad among the faithful the knowledge of 
the existence of this Church, to which they might | 
fly for refuge when driven from their own country ; 
and the second was to ask the pecuniary assistance | 
and patronage of the Duchess. ‘The first part I 
have to a considerable extent accomplished. By 
adopting my present dress I have been enabled to 
visit the churches at Aosta, Como, Lucca, and other 
towns, and, thank God ! hitherto I have succeeded, 
although my labours have not been unattended 
with danger. But tell me, do you think the Duchess 
vill be able to assist me?” 

“Certainly she does not want the will; as for 
the means it is different. So continuous are the 
demands on her charity in the city, that I am 
afraid she will be able to afford you but little help. 
However, you had better see her to-morrow, and 
ask her for an asylum. It will be better for you to 
seek protection in her palace, for I tell you can- 
didiy, you will not be in safety here. With the 
exception of my friend Camille and my daughter 
Teresa, there is hardly a soul with whom I am inti- 





mate on whom I could rely; and be assured that 
even powerful as the protection of the Duchess 
may be, it will not be more than sufficient to shield 
you from the attacks of the Inquisitors as soon as 
they know you are in the city.” 

“How should they know I am here?” said 
Ochino. “I have told no one my name, and I 
entered the city at dark, by the gate of San Giorgio, 
purposely avoiding the Palace, and keeping my cowl 
well over my features along the whole road. Beyond 
an ignorant old man whom I found in the marshes, 
and your friend Camille, I have spoken to no one.” 

“Still you are not in safety; for although I can 
fully depend upon Camille, who knows but the old 
man wa a spy sent to dog your footsteps, or that 
he has not already given notice of your arrival? 
A law has been established, ordering, under the 
penalty of a heavy fine and a severe flogging, that 
notice shall be given to the police of any stranger 
entering the city, no matter in how humble circum- 
stances ; and of this you may be certain, that your 
arrival is already known. What answer did you 
make to the porter at the gate of San Giorgio ?” 

“IT did not speak tohim,” said Ochino, “ ‘The 
old man my companion imagined that as I was in 
the dress of a Capuchin Friar, I intended lodging 
at the convent ; and I did not undeceive him.” 

“ And to-morrow the convent will be visited, and 
as the superior will certainly not be able to give a 
satisfactory answer to the inquiries, spies will be set 
upon your track. There is but one means by which 
you can escape, and that is by obtaining the pro- 
tection of the Duchess Renée. Although, as I said 
before, her power is greatly diminished, still her 
spirit and courage are unabated ; and if she offers 
you an asylum in her palace you will be safe, unless 
you fall a victim to some hidden plot. ‘True, since 
the accession of his Majesty Henry II. to the 
throne of France, the fear of offending a French 
Princess bulks less in the eyes of Rome than it 
used to do. Still the experiment would be a 
dangerous one, as her Highness would be little 
inclined to allow an insult of the kind to be 
offered her with impunity.” 

“You stated that Pelletario, the Jesuit, is now 
confessor to the daughters of the Duchess. If | 
were to reside in the palace he would be sure to 
recognise me, for we were formerly intimate.” 

“Of Pelletario you have less to fear than of 
any of the others. He is a learned man l 
an elegant scholar, and I do not think that, un- 
less stimulated by a very strong motive, he would 
take any overt act against so distinguished a 
man as yourself. No, all things considered, you 
cannot do better than appeal to the Duchess 
for protection. ‘To-morrow morning, early, I will 
send to my daughter Teresa, and tell her to in- 
form the Duchess that you have arrived, and that 
you request an interview with her. At the same 
time, let me advise you to change your dress to that 
of a civilian. To appear at court in the one you 
now wear might expose you to danger—for being no 
longer a brother of the order, you have no right to 
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it. But you must be tired with your day’s journey. 
I will now show you to your bed-room, where 
you may remain in perfect safety at any rate till 
to-morrow, as, from motives of prudence, I allow 
no servants to sléep in my apartments, and there- 
fore, beyond Camille, no one will know that you 
are here.” 

Ochino and his host now rose to separate for the 
night, but before doing so the former said— 

“ But tell me who is this young man who con- 
ducted me into your presence? From what he told 
me he seemed to be an intimate friend of yours.” 

“‘ His father is a merchant in Geneva, and an inti- 
mate friend of the illustrious John Calvin. When 
younger, Camille entered the French army, but 
quitted it to study law, and became a pupil at the 
university. He was introduced to me by one of 
the professors, and has since been a constant visitor 
here. I almost look upon him as a pupil, for 
although I relinquished my position as professor at 
the university when I was appointed senior Judge 
twelve months ago, I still feel sufficient interest in 


him to continue the superintendence of his studies. 
Next year he is to return to Geneva, where he in- 
tends to commence practising. I will introduce you 
to him, and I am sure you will like him. You 
will doubtless be requested by the Duchess to 
preach in a small chapel she has fitted up in the 
palace, the only place in Ferrara where a few can 
gather together to hear the word. It will be indeed 
a treat to us all, for it is now some months since we 
have been able to join together in worship ; for 
although her Highness, when we have a minister 
bold enough to visit us, would willingly receive 
any one thirsting after the truth, the experiment 
is too dangerous to allow it to be often repeated. 
But I will detain you no longer, my friend. Sleep 
securely to-night; you shall not be disturbed. 
When breakfast has been prepared, I shall dismiss 
my servant, and you may then leave your room in 
safety. Afterwards I will conduct you to the palace.” 

The Judge then showed Ochino his room, and 
the two friends separated for the night. 

WILLIAM GILBERT 


(Zo be continued.) 


HOW TO STUDY THE 


THE DEPARTURE 


HavING given an account of the events of the 
last memorable night of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt, 
the historian proceeds to narrate the departure of 
the people. This took place in haste; for the 
Egyptians, thoroughly alarmed by the calamity 
which had visited every house in the death of the 
first-born, were urgent with the Israelites to be 
gone. But though they departed in haste, they 
did not go in a disorderly manner,—they went out 
“ by their armies ” (xii. 5r)—#.¢., in the sections or 
troops into which the tribes were divided according 
to the houses of their fathers ; or, as it is elsewhere 
expressed, “‘ they went up harnessed” (xii. 18)— 
i.c., Well equipped; they went up not in a tumul- 
tuous or confused manner, or without proper pro- 
vision for their journey. They also, according to 
instructions received from God through Moses, 
obtained from their Egyptian neighbours articles 
of silver and gold, as well as of clothing, which 
they took with them as booty (xii. 31—36). 

This last statement of the historian has given 
occasion for much cavil, Assuming that the Israel- 
ites asked only in loan what they got from the | 
Egyptians, and that the Egyptians merely lent what 
the Israelites requested to borrow, it has been said, 
“ Here we have God represented as not only sanc- 
tioning the Israelites in an act of deception, prac- 
tised by them on the Egyptians for the purpose of 
plundering them, but actually suggesting to them 
this act ; for it was by God’s directions that they 
were put upon this method of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the Egyptians (comp. ill. Xi. 
2).” Many attempts have been made to obviate the 
objection thus adduced against the Mosaic narra- 
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tive ; but most of these fail to touch the real diffi- 
culty here alleged. It is useless to say that God, 
as the proprietor of all, has a right to distribute 
what is the result of his bounty, taking from one 
and giving to another as He sees meet ;* or that 
He had a right to punish the Egyptians for their 
misuse of his bounty, by taking their wealth and 
giving it to the Israelites ;f or that what the Israel- 
ites got from the Egyptians was only a slight com- 
pensation for all that they had suffered at the hands 
of Pharaoh and his servants ;¢ for all this may be 
admitted, and yet no answer whatever given to the 
question, How could God be a leading party to an 
act of gross deception? Granting that He had a 
perfec -t right to distribute his own gifts as He saw 
meet, and granting that what the Israelites got from 
the Egyptians was no more than a scanty compen- 
sation for all they had suffered among them, still 
the difficulty remains, that the way in which this is 
represented as brought about is utterly irreconcil- 
able with any just views of God as a perfectly holy 
Being, who cannot look upon sin, and who tempt- 
eth no man to do what is wrong. Nor does it 
| mend the matter to say with others$ that the Israel- 
ites borrowed from the Egyptians in good faith, 
meaning to return what they had received when 
they came back from their temporary journey into 
the wilderness, but that Pharaoh, having broken faith 
| with them and tried to prevent their going as he 





* Calvin 22 Joc.; Pfeiffer, Dubia Vexata; Aben Esra, and others. 

+ Augustine cont. Faust. Manich., xxii. 71. 

t Philo, De Vita Mosis, i. p. 624; Clement _ ex., Strom. i. p. 243; 
Tertullian, Adv. Marc., ii. 20; Grotius 7% doc. 

§ Lengerke, Kenaan, i. 424; Ewald, Gustidan Israels, ii. 86. 
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had agreed, they were entitled, according to the 
jus belli, or right of war, to retain what they had 
borrowed ; for it is impossible to read the whole 
narrative without being convinced that the Israelites 
went out with no intentions of returning, but under 
express assurance from God that they should be 
conducted to the land promised to their fathers. 
The only way of legitimately and effectually obvi- 
ating the objection is to call in question the assump- 
tion on which it is founded, viz., that the articles ob- 
tained by the Israelites were professedly borrowed 
by them, and on this understanding /ent by the 
Egyptians. Now for this there is really no autho- 
rity. The verb translated “ borrow” and “bor- 
rowed” in the passage cited simply signifies 70 asf, 
and in this sense occurs constantly through the 
Old Testament, and (unless we except the pas- 
sages before us) never in any other.* Why then 
give it another meaning here? Why not render it 
simply, as it is always rendered elsewhere, “ ask ” 
or “asked P” 
The Israelites were instructed to ask of the Egyp- 
tians, who were their neighbours, articles of silver 
and gold, and apparel—to ask them as a gift; and 
this they did, using no deception, but asking them 
probably on the ground that this was only a fair 
compensation for the wrongs they had endured, 
and the labours they had undergone for the advan- 
tage of Egypt. 
the Egyptians said to have ‘lent’ to the Hebrews 
what they required ?” Yes, in the Authorised Ver- 
sion it is so said (xii. 36); but not so in the 
original. The Hebrew word so rendered is the 
Hiphil, or causative form of the same verb as that 
already noticed, the verb signifying 70 ask, and pro- 
perly means / give effect to asking, or simply 40 give. 
So it is used in 1 Sam. i. 28, though our translators 
have there also rendered it by “lent,” to the mani- 
fest injury of the sense, for if ever child was wholly 
given up and consecrated to the Lord by its parent, 
it was Samuel when his mother took him and de- 
voted him to the Lord as long as he should live. 
The case, then, was simply one of fair and open 
asking on the one side, and ready and liberal 
giving on the other. And, indeed, how could it be 
otherwise ? Deception on the part of the Israelites 
in the way supposed was impossible. If after all 
that had passed the Egyptians could be persuaded 
that the Hebrews, once escaped with all their 
flocks and herds, and with all the booty they had 
obtained from the Egyptians, would voluntarily 
return to bondage and oppression, they must have 
been credulous beyond the bounds of even infantile 
simplicity. If it be asked, “How are we to account 
for the Egyptians being so generous as to give in a 
present so much valuable property to the Israelites?” 
the answer is found in the statement of the histo- 
rian, “ And the Lord gave the people favour in the 
* It may be supposed that 2 Kings vi. 5 affords an instance to the 
contrary, for there the word is doubtless correctly rendered “ borrowed.” 
But this exception is only apparent; the word there simply means 
“asked ;” it derives the meaning of “ borrowed” from the circum~ 
stances of the case. Everything “borrowed” is of course “‘ asked ; 


but everything “‘ asked” is not “borrowed.” Whether it is or is not, 
the connection in which the statement occurs must determine. 


This would remove all difficulty. | 


But it may be asked, “ Are not | 


sight of the Egyptians. Moreover the man Moses 
was very great in the land of Egypt, in the sight of 
Pharaoh’s servants, and in the sight of the people ” 
(xi. 3). If to any it should appear strange that the 
Israelites should have had the boldness to ask 
presents of the Egyptians, this feeling will not be 
shared by those who consider the important place 
always assigned to gifts in the social relations of 
the East,* or who have themselves been in Egypt or 
Palestine, and have seen the extent to which the 
time-honoured institution of dacksheesh is there re- 
spected, and the coolness with which it is solicited 
even by persons of rank, and in high office. 

But it may be objected that it is said the Israelites 
“ spoiled the Egyptians.” ‘This is true ; they “were 
brought out with a high hand ;” they went forth as 
conquerors, carrying with them booty from their 
enemies. But this does not prove that they prac- 
| tised any deception on those from whom they took 
| the spoil, nor does it intimate anything as to how 
that was acquired. It simply reiterates the declara- 
tion that they went not out empty. 

Another objection to this part of the narrative is 
founded on the alleged impossibility of the Israelites 
finding time amid the hurry of their departure to 
collect the articles they are said to have asked and 
received from the Egyptians. But this objection, 
frivolous at the best, is sufficiently obviated by the 
narrative itself ; for, in the first place, the Israelites 
had not far to go for what they were to collect ; 
every man was to ask of his neighbour, and every 
woman of her neighbour, and of her that sojourneth 
in her house (iii. 22), so that a very few minutes 
would suffice for each request ; and then, secondly, 
it is altogether gratuitous to suppose that this was 
delayed till the last moment, and done amid the 
hurry and confusion of departure, for they had the 
same length of time to do this as they had to pre- 
pare for the Passover; and the probability is, that 
the articles were asked, received, and packed up 
long before the hour of departure arrived. 

Much has been made, in the way of objection 
to the authenticity of the narrative, of the repre- 
sentation alleged to be given by the historian of 
the people of Israel as making their escape from 
Egypt “well armed.” “ Whence,” it is said, “ could 
they have procured arms sufficient to arm all the 
fighting men among them, the number of whom 
was above 600,000 (Num. i. 46)? How can it be 
supposed that Pharaoh would have allowed those 
whom he so cruelly oppressed to possess arms to 
such an extent ? Or if they had them, why did they 
not use them to procure their freedom sooner ? 
And how came they, with arms in their hands, to 
show such abject terror when Pharaoh came upon 
them?” These questions are of weight only on the 
assumption made in the first of them, that a// the 
men fit for war were fully armed when the Exodus 
took place. But on what authority is this assump- 
tion made? That the Israelites Aad arms among 
them, and knew how to use them, is evident from 








* See Kitto’s Biblical Cyclop., Art. “‘ Gift,’’ vol. ii. p. 125 ff.3 
Pierotti, ‘‘ Customs and Traditions of Palestine,”’ p. go ff. 
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the account given of their conflict with Amalek not 
long after they left Egypt (xvii. 8—13) ; but we 
are expressly told that those who on that occasion 
went out to battle were chosen men ; they therefore 
formed only a select portion of the men fit for war, 
so that their being armed cannot prove that a// the 
men fit for war were so. If it be said, “ How came 
they, if they had arms and valour enough to resist 
successfully the assault of Amalek and put them to 
rout, to be so dismayed when assailed by Pha- 
raoh?” it is easy to answer that a conflict with a 
desert horde, whose numbers perhaps did not ex- 
ceed their own, and whose military furniture was 
not better than theirs, if so good, was a very dif- 
ferent thing from a conflict with the disciplined 
and thoroughly armed hosts of the king of Egypt. 
But it is said, “Does not the historian say 
that the people were brought out of the land of 
Egypt by thetr armies (xii. 51)? And are they 
not said to have gone up harnessed, i.¢., armed, 
out of the land of Egypt (xiii. 18)?” These state- 
ments, however, refer merely to the order/y manner 
of the march, and imply nothing as to their being 
armed. The word translated “armies” is that 
elsewhere rendered “hosts,” and is applied in 
Scripture to an ordered multitude of any kind, even 
to material objects like the heavenly bodies (Isa. 
xxxiv. 4; xl. 26, &c.). The word rendered ‘ har- 
nessed ” is of more doubtful meaning ; but there is 
no reason for thinking it means armed. It occurs 
in only three other places in the Old Testament, 
viz., Josh. i. 14; iv. 12; Judg. vii. rr,—in none of 
which it necessarily means “armed.” In the 
margin of the Authorised Version it is rendered 
by “five in a rank,” or “marshalled by five,” except 
in Josh. iv. 12, where there is no marginal render- 
ing. This rendering is suggested by a supposed 
connection between the original word, chamushim, 
and the Hebrew word for “ five,” viz., chamesh ; 
but it is very doubtful if any such connection really 
exists. It is more probable that it stands connected 
with chomesh, the lower part of the body, the loin, and 
is equivalent to, “ with the loins girt ;” so that the 
rendering, “harnessed,” taken in the sense of 
equipped, fully prepared for the march, is as good 
as any. ‘The truth seems to be that arms and 
armour were found amongst the Hebrews, but not 
to such an extent as would justify our saying that 
they, as a body, went out of Egypt well armed. 
How they got the arms they had we cannot say 
with certainty. As shepherds, they would have 
slings and bows and arrows ; some of them might 
have swords and spears and defensive armour ; and 
thus they might be armed sufficiently to contend 
with Amalek, though they could be no match for 
Pharaoh, with his chariots and horsemen and tho- 
roughly appointed hosts. Perhaps arms might be 
among the things they asked from their Egyptian 
neighbours, and in this way they might come to be 
possessed of a sufficient number to defend them- 
selves in the wilderness. 

The historian tells us, that “the children of 
Israel journeyed from Rameses to Succoth, about 








six hundred thousand on foot that were men, be- 
side children” (xii. 37). As we do not know 
where Succoth was, we can form no conjecture 
as to the distance which the Israelites had to 
travel between these two places, nor do we 
know how long they were on the journey; nor 
is there any reason for supposing that ai the 
people were collected at Rameses, and set out 
in a body to go to Succoth. All that the nar- 
rative requires us to believe is that Rameses, where 
probably Moses and the leaders of the people 
were, as it was the capital of the district, was the 
starting-point of the exodus. As the host advanced 
through Goshen, band after band would join it, 
each falling into its proper place, according to the 
organization of the nation; and thus, when they 
reached Succoth, all the people would be collected 
together, and ready to pursue their march. This 
seems answer sufficient to the cavils which have 
been raised as to the impossibility of such a multi- 
tude of people being collected from a wide district 
between midnight and morning, and travelling from 
Rameses to Succoth the same day. Of this the 
narrative says not a word, 

The number of adult males specified by the his- 
torian has startled some. Such a number, it is 
said, represents a population of two millions, and 
it is incredible that the descendants of Jacob could 
have grown to such a multitude during the time 
they were in Egypt. As this question depends for 
its answer on the length of time allotted to the 
tarrying of the Israelites in Egypt, it will be neces- 
sary first to settle that. 

The statement of the historian is that “the 
sojourning of the children of Israel who dwelt 
in Egypt was four hundred and thirty years” 
(xii. 40). There is no doubt about the correct- 
ness of the text here, or about the proper render- 
ing of the words; so that the testimony of Moses 
appears to be distinct and firm as to four hun- 
dred and thirty years being the period during 
which the Israelites were in Egypt. And that his 
statement refers to the tarrying there of the de- 
scendants of Jacob, and cannot be extended ‘so as 
to embrace the period from the first visit paid to 
Egypt by their ancestor Abraham, is plain from his 
use of the terms “ sojourning” and “ dwelt,” which 
indicate a permanent abode. With this, also, 
agrees the declaration of God to Abraham that his 
posterity should be afflicted in Egypt “four hun- 
dred years” (Gen. xv. 13), where the term is, with 
the vagueness of prophetical chronology, stated in 
round numbers. It seems impossible, therefore, 
without doing violence to the text, to fix the period 
of the Israelites’ stay in Egypt at less than the 
period prophetically and vaguely described as four 
hundred years, historically and precisely as four 
hundred and thirty years. Yet a shorter period 
has been much insisted on, and the four hundred 
and thirty years of Moses have been regarded as 
reaching from the first visit of Abraham to Egypt 
down to the exodus ; so that the sojourning of the 
Israelites in that country is reduced to a period of 
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two hundred and fifteen years. For this Jewish 
tradition is pleaded; but the only evidence that 
any such tradition existed is furnished by the ren- 
dering of the LXX. version, where the passage 
runs thus: ‘The sojourning of the sons of Israel 
which they” (in the Alexandrine Codex it is “they 
and their fathers”) “sojourned in the land of 
Egypt and the land of Canaan,” &c. What au- 
thority the Greek translators had for this interpola- 
tion we do not.know; probably they had none, but 
were led to insert it to meet some notion of their 
own. This came, however, to be accepted by all 
who made use of the LXX. version, and this ac- 
counts for its being followed by Josephus (though 
he seems to hesitate between the two views*), by 
the Greek fathers, and by St. Paul (Gal. iii. 17). 
The language of the latter in this passage has some- 
times been urged as giving the sanction of inspired 
authority to the LXX. rendering. But if so, we 
should have the inspired authority of St. Paul set 
over against the inspired authority of Moses, and 
we should be forced to believe that in the one case 
or the other inspiration was at fault. But is it 
necessary for us to assume such a perilous posi- 
tion? Why should the Apostle be supposed to 
give his sanction to the interpolation of the 
LXX. simply because he adopts the chronology 
of that version in this passage? Be it con- 
sidered that he was writing to persons who knew 
Old Testament facts only from that version—that 
it mattered nothing to his argument which of the 
two periods was accepted—and that it would have 


occasioned a very awkward interruption of his | 


reasoning had he stopped to tell the Galatians that 
the period between the giving of the covenant to 
Abraham and the giving of the law on Sinai was 
very much longer than they were accustomed to 
believe, according to the version of the Old Testa- 
ment they were in the habit of using. All this 
duly considered, it will probably appear that we 
have no deliverance of an authoritative kind by the 
Apostle upon this subject. He simply, to avoid an 
interruption of his train of reasoning, adopts an 
opinion equally valid for the force of his argument 
with the correct one, and which had the advantage 
of being the only one with which those to whom he 
wrote were acquainted. 

The main difficulties on this subject arise from 
the genealogies presented in different parts of the 
Old Testament relating to this period. But these 
difficulties press on both sides ; the shorter genealo- 
gies seeming to be incompatible with the longer 
period, and the longer genealogies with the shorter 
period. There is, however, this important dif- 
ference, that while the longer genealogies od/ige us 
to assign a longer period than two hundred and 
fifteen years for the sojourning of the Israelites in 
Egypt, the shorter genealogies are not incapable of 
being reconciled with the longer period. For, 
whilst we must assume that all the generations 
named actually lived, we are not obliged to believe 





* Comp. his Antiq., ii. 15, 2, with his treatise Contr. Apion, i. 33. 








that no more than those named lived; in other 
words, there may be omissions in the shorter 
genealogies, while the longer cannot be abbreviated 
by omitting any of the generations named. That 
the genealogy of Moses and Aaron, for instance, 
must be elongated, is, as we have already seen, 
absolutely necessitated by the number of Am- 
ramites at the exodus ; and what is true of this may 
be held true of the other shorter genealogies, 
Perhaps none of the genealogies are given in full; 
but when we find that several of them contain six, 
some seven, and one, that of Joshua (Num. xxvi. 
35; 1 Chron. vii. 20—27), even apparently ten 
descents, we are constrained to believe that a much 
longer period than two hundred and fifteen years 
must have elapsed between the advent of the 
patriarchs into Egypt and the exodus of their de- 
scendants. 

If, then, we assume that the statement of Moses 
is to be taken as it stands, and fix the duration of 
the sojourn in Egypt at four hundred and thirty years, 
it will not appear surprising that the people should 
have multiplied from seventy to two millions. Under 
favourable circumstances a community doubles its 
numbers, without additions by immigration, every 
thirty years. But the circumstances of the Israelites 
were peculiarly favourable to increase; for even if 
we leave polygamy out of account (though doubt- 
less it existed among the Hebrews as among all 
Oriental nations), we cannot overlook the fact that 
the Hebrews were always a prolific race, that 
Egypt was considered as especially favourable to 
fruitfulness,* and that God had promised to the 
descendants of Abraham an increase much exceed- 
ing that which is ordinary, as a special blessing 
from Him (comp. Gen. xxxv. 11; xlvi. 3, 4; xlviil. 
16, &c.). It should be also noted that the histo- 
rian describes the increase of the Hebrews in 
Egypt as extraordinary (1 Gen. xlvii. 27 ; Exod. i. 
6, 7, 12, 20). We shall not, therefore, err if we 
suppose them to have doubled their number every 
twenty-six years. At this rate the sixty-nine de- 
scendants of Jacob who were alive when he came 
down to Egypt would have in the course of four 
centuries increased to considerably above two mil- 
lions. There is no reason, therefore, for being 
startled at the numbers given by the sacred his- 
torian.t 

The route taken by the Israelites when they left 
Egypt is minutely described by Moses ; but it is 
now impossible to trace it, as the names he gives 
to the places have long ceased to be in use. 
Leaving Raamses, their first station was Succoth ; 
from that they moved to Etham, “in the edge of 
the wilderness ;” whilst there, God, who had gone 
before them in a pillar of cloud by day and a pillaa 
of fire by night, directed them to change then 
route, and return so as to “encamp before Pihahi 
roth, between Migdol and the sea, over against 





* Aristotle, Hist. Animal., vii. 4; Pliny, Hist. Nat., vii. 3. 

ft Even on the shorter computation of two hundred and fifteen 
years it is within the range of possibility that the Israelites may have 
increased to nearly two millions before they left Egypt. See Birks’s 
“ Exodus of Israel,’’ p. 29 ff. 
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Baalzephon.” From this it appears that when they 
set out they went as if intending to take the direct 
course to Palestine by the desert, but that just as 
they reached the margin of the desert they were 
directed to turn back and journey southwards, 
towards the Red Sea. 


Coming down the western | 
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side of the north part of the sea, they encamped | 
close by it, between it and Migdol, and in front of | 


(2.é, to the east of) Pihahiroth and of Baalzephon. 
Whetker these are the names of towns or of locali- 
ties cannot be determined; it is even uncertain 
whether the names are Hebrew or Egyptian, though, 
as in all of them the form is Hebraistic, and they 
may be traced to Hebrew roots, the probability is 
that they are Hebrew. In this case Migdol, which 
means Zower or Fort, was probably some border 
fortress where the king of Egypt had soldiers to 
guard the frontier of his kingdom on this side; 
Baalzephon, meaning Llace of Typhon, may have 
been a town ; and Pihahiroth, she Mouth of Caverns 
or //oliows, may have been the name of the district 
at the eastern extremity ‘of which the Israelites en- 
camped,* It seems in vain to attempt precisely to 
identify these with existing localities ; but without 
descending to particulars, we may safely conclude 
that on the plain at the verge of which Suez now 
stands the Israelites pitched their camp. In this 
case, perhaps we shall not greatly err if we regard 
Migdol as having been on, the site of the modern 
Ajeriad. 

Whatever was the locality occupied by the Israel- 
ites, it was such that Pharaoh—who, having re- 
pented of letting them go, had been watching their 








movements for the purpose of recapturing them— , 


saw, with exulting satisfaction, that they had appa- 
rently placed themselves in a sort of cul-de-sac, 
from which there was no possibility of their making 
their escape. He accordingly hastened to come 
down upon them with his armed host. 
by his approach, the people murmured against 
Moses ; but he, strong in the assurance God had 
given him, exhorted them to “fear not, but to 
stand still and see the salvation of God.” At the 
command of God, he told the people to prepare 
themselves to advance, notwithstanding the sea lay 
before them. It was now night, and both hosts 
lay apart, expecting the dawn. Meanwhile the 
pillar of cloud and fire removed from before the 
Israelites, and stood between them and the Egyp- 
tians, with its side towards the latter dark, but 
casting light on the former. In obedience to the 
command of God, Moses lifted up his rod over the 
sea, and a violent wind arose, which blew all that 
night, and cutting across the gulf, separated the 
waters, so that a passage was made for the Israel- 
ites to cross. Entering the channel thus opened, 
they easily passed over as on dry land, and, as 
morning dawned, stood safe on the other 
Pharaoh and his armed bands hastened to — 
them ; but Jehovah looked forth from the pillar of 


side. 








* If Pihahiroth is an Egyptian word it is probably Pr: -rot,a 
place where sedge or grass grows; 
viewed as the name of a district. 


and in this case ine may be 


Terrified | 
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fire and confounded them, loosened their chariot 
wheels, so that they drave with difficulty, and at 
length suffered the waters, which had hitherto stood 
up as a wall on either side, to obey their natural 
law, and by returning to their wonted flood to de- 
stroy the Egyptians, notwithstanding their frantic 
efforts to save themselves (xiii, 2o—xiv. 31). 

At what point this transit was made is matter of 
dispute. Some contend for Ras Atakah as the 
point of departure ; while others think the place of 
crossing was farther north, not far from the site of 
the modern Suez. The objection to the latter 
opinion is that the gulf is there too narrow to have 
contained the Egyptian host at once, so as that they 
should all be drowned ; but this is greatly obviated 
by the fact that the gulf anciently extended very 
much farther to the north than it now does, so that 
the sea was both wider and deeper at Suez than it 
is at present. ‘The former opinion it seems impos- 
sible for any one who has been on the spot to hold. 
The plain near Ras Atakah is covered with large 
boulders, over which no chariots could have been 
driven; and the bed of the sea between Ras 
Atakah and the opposite shore is so uneven, with 
deep chasms and rugged rocks, that neither horse 
nor foot could pass across it. It is true miraculous 
agency was at work, and, it may be said, that in 
the presence of that all difficulties disappear. This 
also 1s true ; but if we are to follow the history, the 
miraculous agency was limited to the dividing of 
the sea, and we have no right to extend its in- 
fluence merely to help out an opinion of our own. 
So far as we know, the Israelites and the Egyptians 
had no supernatural aid in traversing the opened 
channel ; and without that their crossing from RAs 
Atakah is simply impossible. 

How the waters were separated, and made to 
stand as a wall on either side, it seems vain to 
ask. The historian puts it before us as an event 
not traceable to ordinary causes, but of a miraculous 
kind, traceable to the immediate operation of God, 
who used for the purpose He had in view a violent 
wind. Whether this was an east wind, or a south- 
east wind, and whether it co-operated with the na- 
tural ebb of the sea or not, we fieed not trouble 
ourselves to inquire. If we accept the story of 
Moses, we may satisfy ourselves by saying, “ It 
was the doing of the Lord, and marvellous in our 
eyes.” It may, however, be suggested that probably 
this transit was accomplished only by the able- 


| bodied part of the people, and that the flocks and 


| joined the others after they had crossed. 





herds and children, and feebler part of the com- 
munity, went round by the head of the gulf, and 
It is re- 
markable that no reference is made to “ the cattle” 
as needing water till the people were at Rephidim 
(xvii. 3). This plan of separating the herds and 
flocks with their attendants from the main body of 
the men is that still followed by the Bedouins when 
on the march.* 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 





* Kitto’s Bib. Cyclop., iii. 1078. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF CHARITY 


AS PRESENTED BY ST. PAUL IN 1 CORINTHIANS XIII. 


Epistle. It is as if while borne along some rapid 
river we were landed for a few moments on some 
peaceful island sleeping in beauty among the 
troubled waters, to be taken off and launched again 
upon the quick-rolling, tumultuous stream. 


TAKE your place beside St. Paul at Ephesus as | 
he is dictating his First Epistle to the Church at | 
Corinth. He holds in his hand a letter from | 
Corinth recently received, to which he occasionally | 
refers. His whole mind and heart at first are | 
occupied with. those sad disputes and divisions} In the writings of St. Paul this panegyric of 
reported therein, sprung up in a society to which | Christian Love stands alone and unrivalled. One 
he was peculiarly attached, as. having been the | might have expected that when Love sat to have 
main instrument in founding it. Passing from | her portrait taken, that portrait to be hung up in 
one to another of these, he has come to notice | the hall which the Christians of all ages were to 
the strange abuse that had been made of the | make their daily haunt, the grateful task should 
spiritual gifts so prodigally bestowed. Instead of | have been assigned to the Apostle John. Who so 
thinking how these could be turned each to best | able to appreciate her peculiar character and charm 
account, and all made to work harmoniously for the | as he from whose lips came the sayings, “God is 
common good, each man had been boasting of his | Love,” “ He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 





own peculiar gift, and depreciating that of others ; 
creating discord where there should have been 
harmony. With such he enters on an elaborate 
argument and remonstrance. As he carries it on 
he warms into a glowing indignation. Would 
these men, he asks, who were for making no 
account of any other gift than their own, have all 
the others abolished that z¢ alone might be mag- 
nified? Would they have that body, in which God 
had set so many members doing such different 
offices, turned into nothing but eyes, or ears, or 


feet? God surely did not mean so when He | 


divided out so many distinct gifts to so many 
separate individuals. “Are all Apostles? Are 
all Prophets? Do all speak with tongues? Do all 
interpret?” Question after question of this kind 
bursts from the Apostle’s lips. His amanuensis 
can scarce keep up with his impetuous speech. 
Suddenly there is a change. The unseemly, re- 
pulsive spectacle that he had been contemplating, 
the sight of which had so stirred his spirit, fades, 
as ina moment, out of sight. In its place there 
comes a form of serene seraphic beauty. Fixed 
and filled, his eyes light up with a purer, brighter 


radiance than the fire of indignation had kindled. | 


The rapid vehemence of his broken utterance 
changes into a speech that moves with calm and 
measured, rhythmical, and almost musical tread, as 
he proceeds to sketch the features of that form, and 


to tell how excellent above all other gifts, how | 


beautiful exceedingly, was the grace of Christian 
Love. One well can fancy that theiriend to whom 
Paul was dictating stayed his pen for a moment to 
look up into the Apostle’s face, itself beaming with 


'and God in him?” And who better fitted to sketch 
| a living likeness of her than the great draughtsman 
of the Apocalypse? It is from the pencil, however, 
| not of John, but of Paul, that the portrait comes. 
Is this without a meaning and purpose? Had 
John been left to speak of the excellence of Love 
and Paul of the excellence of Faith, might it not 
have been thought and said that each magnified 
the special grace that he specially possessed or 
specially admired? As it is it gives to this eulogium 
of Christian Love, this enshrining of her in a kind 
of solitary and unapproached pre-eminence, all the 
greater interest and effect that it comes from that 
one of all the Apostles who has done most to exalt 
another of the Christian graces. If it be by Paul 
‘rather than by John that Love is elevated above 
Faith, we may be all the surer that the exaltation is 
correct. 

We have used the word Love rather than Charity, 
| but in truth it is difficult to decide betwixt the two, 
for neither, taken in their ordinary conventional 
signification, conveys an accurate or full idea of 
that attribute or quality of character which it is the 
Apostle’s object to delineate. In the translations 
of the Bible into English made at the period of the 
Reformation—in Tyndal’s, Cranmer’s, and the 
Geneva Bible—love is the word chosen here ; and 
in adopting it there was consistency, the word 
used by St. Paul in the passage being the same 
with that employed by St. John when he speaks of 
| love being of God, of God being love. The trans- 
| lators, however, of King James’s time, to whom we 
| owe the version now in common use, returned to 
| charity, the term employed by those who, before 











that love which his tongue was trying to describe;|the Reformation, had translated not from the 
wondering all the more at the sudden change of | original Greek, but from the Latin Vulgate, the 
subject, tone, and style, when a few moments after-| chosen version of the Roman Catholic Church. 
wards, the portrait drawn, the speaker returns to |The return we may regard as, on the whole, un- 
the topic he had been handling, and begins to | fortunate, for as now usually employed charity has 
speak as he had done before of the miraculous | two senses attached to it, one of which is at utter 
gifts. And something of the same feeling that may | variance with the true meaning of the term used by 
have passed through the heart of the Apostle’s | St. Paul, and the other covers (and that but im- 
amanuensis may still be ours if we read consecu-| perfectly) only a small part of its significance. Not 
tively the 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters of the | unfrequently charity is identified with almsgiving. 
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So far, however, from the act of almsgiving, or the 


when we speak of a judgment of charity ; a chari- 


disposition from which it flows, being the same | table construction of another’s words or acts; of 


with that grace of the Christian character which 
St. Paul describes, as though he had himself fore- 
seen the risk of their being confounded, he directly 
and forcibly contrasts them. 
all my goods to feed the poor, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” 





- Though I bestow | mends. 
| description of it. 
Charity is often also | | the heavenly grace—one that in some instances 


living in charity with our neighbours. Such a 
spirit of gentle and forbearing kindliness is un- 
doubtedly included in that grace which Paul com- 


It is embraced, as we shall find, in his 
But it is only a single feature of 


used as equivalent to toleration or forbearance, as | you may find disconnected with the others to which 
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it is here inseparably linked. A tolerant spirit may | 
have very different roots. It may spring from 
coldness and indifference as well as from love. 
There might be abundant toleration as well as 
abundant alinsgiving without any of the charity of 
this chapter. 

In consequence of the two misleading meanings 
ordinarily attached to it, it might seera better to dis- 
card charity and to use love. There is, however, a 








[even of this latter term which disqualifies it from 
| being a full exponent of the apostolic idea. Human 
love in all its forms has much in it that is simply 
and solely instinctive, personal, and exclusive. 
Even in its highest development—in that benevo- 
lence which plans, and toils, and sacrifices for 
others who have no claim upon it but their need— 
there may be an almost total want of that element 
which gives its peculiar and essential character to 


narrowness and an earthliness about the meaning | that charity which is out of a pure heart, and of a 
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good conscience, and of faith unfeigned. Had charity 
been one only of the virtues that adorn humanity 
—though the highest of them all—had it been only 
the full development of the kindly and beneficent 
principles or impulses that the Creator has lodged 
in the human spirit, we should not have known 
what to make of the apostolic description. It 
includes more than one of the ordinary virtues 
patience, for instance, for this love “ beareth all 
things,” and “is not easily provoked ;” humility, 
for this love “vaunteth not itself,” “is not pufied 
up ;” unselfishness, for this. love “seeketh not her 
And yet the love of the Apostle’s picturing 





own.” 
is not patience, is not humility, is not unselfishness. 
It is not any one nor any group of the natural 
virtues that may distinguish and adorn humanity. 
It is a new and special affection implanted in the 
heart. It was a new, a superhuman display of love 
that God gave to us in the incarnation and death 
of his dear Som. “ Greater love hath no man than: 
this, that 2 mam lay down his life for his friends. 
God commendeth his love towards us in that, while 
we were enemies, Christ died for us.” And it is a 
new, a divine affection, that He plants within the 
soul when He quickens us to love Him who hath 
so loved us. “A new commandment,” said Jesus, 
“T give unto you, that ye love one another as I 
have loved you.” It is when—Christ’s love our mo- 
tive, his life our model—we take up this new com- 
mandment and obey it, that there enters into the 
heart, and takes possession of it, the gracious affec- 
tion which gathers up into itself all the kindly, the 
generous, the unselfish dispositions of our nature, 
linking them together by a new tie, animating them 
by a higher than earthly impulse, directing them to 
higher than earthly objects, purifying, deepening, 
sanctifying them. Not till we know something of 
such a love can we understand the source, the 
nature, and the displays of that charity, presented 
for our admiration and imitation in this passage of 
the writings of St. Paul. 

It is while speaking of the miraculous gifts con- 
ferred on the membership of the church at Corinth 
that Paul stops for a time the current of his speech 
to draw the portrait of charity. Before, how- 
ever, that portrait is sketched, he will utter a few 
emphatic words as to the emptiness and worthless- 





ness of the highest and best of these gifts if it were 
wanting. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and | 
of angels, and have not charity, I am become as | 
sounding brass, or a tinkling eymbal.” The allusion 
here is to that gift of speaking strange tongues, 
against an exaggerated estimate and a gross abuse 
of which he had been warning the Corinthians. 
What was it about this peculiar gift that made it 
the object of such covetous desire, such pride on 
the part of those who possessed, such envy on the 
part of those who were destitute of it? It was its 
singularity, its showiness, the rarity of anything like 
‘it, the striking impression that it made upon all 
bystanders. May not this help us to find a parallel 
even now, and among ourselves, to the case here 





put by the Apostle? The gift of tongues was ex- 
traordinary, miraculous. ‘Take it, however, as 
representing among ourselves all natural and ac- 
quired accomplishments, linguistic, or literary, or 


artistic, and let us ask ourselves what is it in the 
education of our children, what is it 
personal culture, that we are putting most value 
upon, straining the greatest effort to attain? Is it 
some rare, some brilliant gift that may attract many 
eyes and win distinction in the world, or is it that 
modest quality of Christian lovingkindness whose 
genial warmth may spread itself unnoticed through 
smaller circles, but which sheds forth no glittering, 
far-reaching beams to excite the wonder and call 
forth the applause of the multitude? Is it a thing 
unknown among us that the varied distribution of 
distinguished talents, and graces, and accomplish- 
ments becomes matter of pride, and envy, and un- 
charitableness? Has it never been seen that, up to 
their very highest pitch of excellence, some of the 
rarest accomplishments have been carried wholly 
unaccompanied by love? Not, surely, without 
finding some application of them to ourselves can 
we repeat the words, “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 

“ And though I have the gift of prophecy ... . 
and have not charity, I am nothing.” ‘The gift of 
prophecy here alluded to was not the faculty of 
foretelling the future, but simply that of expounding 
and exhorting, which at that time was conferred 
upon such persons, and raised in them to such a 
pitch of excellence and power as to be ranked 
among the extraordinary endowments conferred 
by the Spirit on the apostolic churches. It stands 
fairly represented in our time by facility of address- 
ing the public on the great topics of religion as 
exercised. either by clergymen or laymen—as 
exerted either in the pulpit or on the platform, or 
im the drawing-room, or through the press. St. 
Paul’s supposition in his:day was, the presence of the 
gift of prophecy might eo-exist with the absence of 
Christian love. Considering that it was a direct 
gift of the Spirit that was so spoken of, the suppo- 
sition might possibly have been challenged as one 
not likely to be frequently verified. Could aught 
be said against the parallel supposition in regard 
to our own times, as if it were one but seldom 
realised? Is it a rare thing among us to witness 
the faculty of addressing the religious public exer- 
cised in the most vigorous and effective manner, 
yet with little of a gentle, tender, forgiving, and 
forbearing spirit? Our preachings, our speeches, 
our addresses, our pamphlets, our religious publica- 
tions of all kinds, tell what a vast amount of the 
prophesying gift exists, and is being most vigo- 
rously and incessantly employed. But how much 
is there in all its varied and vehement utterances 
of that love which thinketh no evil—which seeketh 
not her own—which believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things? Cut off from these 
utterances all that offends against the law of love, 


in our own 
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all that is harsh, unkind, ungenerous, censorious, | age—enabling them to do many wonderful works 


malicious, and how little often would be left ! 


| —yet utterly powerless to restrain them from 


“And though I understand all mysteries and | judgments, and feelings, and actions towards others, 


all knowledge .... 
am nothing.” 
penetrating far into the deep things of God, 


an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of the} poor, and have not charity... . 
nothing ” 
a true charity. 
fountain-heads—from a weak and indolent inabi- 
lity to resist solicitation—from the attempt to 
quiet thus a morbid or an accusing conscience— 
from a vague, unprincipled, and misdirected im- 
pulse of compassion, the bounty scattered pro- 
miscuously and broadcast—from a feeling of 
despair as to our ever being able to discriminate 
the true from the false objects of charity—from 
shame of being singular—from a love of dis- 
play, a thirst for notoriety, a resolution to rival 
or exceed others, and win thus a great public 
reputation for benevolence. 
large, current, indiscriminate, and injudicious alms- 
giving springs from one or other of these motives 
is known only to the Searcher of all hearts; but, 
the simple possibility that the very highest exhibi- 
tions of it might be made without any true charity 
in the heart, should be enough to excite every 
alms-giver to a diligent self-examination. 


leading doctrines of the Christian faith, a full 
acquaintance with the history of religious con-| 
troversies, and a fine appreciation of the merits | 
of the chief combatants in the theological arena 
—has it never happened that one or all of yore 
have been seen in combination with a cold, 
narrow, bigoted, unloving spirit? May we not even | 
go further with our interrogatives here, and ask 
whether an addictedness to the mere intellectualism | 
of religion—still more to its controversialism—the 
immersing of the mind in doctrinal difficulties and , 
disputations, has not a direct tendency to foster a 
spirit of dogmatism, acrimony, exclusiveness, and 
intolerance? ‘That it has actually done so, and 
that to such an extent as utterly to stifle the spirit | 
of charity, we might prove and exhibit from the | 
characters, writings, and acts of some of the most 
illustrious of the men who were foremost in the 
controversies of the past. That it is actually doing 
so in the case of many engaged in the controversies | 
of the present, we are only restrained from affirming 
and illustrating by the fear that if we ventured to | 


specify the instances we might sin ourselves against | have not charity... . 


and have not charity, I| saturated with a dark, saturnine, unkindly, and un- 
A keen and searching intellect | generous spirit ? 


“ And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
it profiteth me 
Almsgiving is no test, no measure of 
It may spring from many other 


How much of the 


“ And though I give my body to be burned, and 
it profiteth me nothing.” 


that very charity which the Apostle so earnestly | The sacrifice of life—the greatest that a man can 


commends, 

“ And though I have all faith so that I could re- | 
move mountains .. . . and have not charity, I am 
nothing.” The faith which in the early church 
was accompanied with the power of working | 
miracles is here spoken of in what might be re- | 
garded as one of its highest developments—a faith | 
that could remove mountains. 





Christ had said to | 
his disciples, “‘ Verily I say unto you, if ye have | 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and | 
it shall remove, and nothing shall be impossible to 
you.” Whether there were actually, in the Christian 
societies of that early age, some who had the gift 
of working miracles who were Christians only in 
name, may be doubted. [If it really were so (and 
the words which Jesus puts into the lips of some 
of the rejected—“ Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
devils, and in thy name done many wonderful 
works?” rather sanction the idea, that it was so), 
what a warning was implied in the divine ordering 
which attached such power over the world without 
to a faith that did little or nothing in the world 
within ; was powerless at least to check envy, 
malice, pride, impatience, and that whole brood of 
evil passions which perfect love casts out of the 
heart! In later, in our. own times, have we never 
heard of men, or seen and known them, of a faith 
so energetic as to give them great power over 
others, raise them to be leaders, it may be, in 


| make—may be a good and sufficient test of the 


sincerity and strength of his faith—of his entire 
devotedness to the object for which the sacrifice 
is made—but it cannot be taken as a true test of 
the temper and spirit of a man’s heart either towards 
God or towards his fellow-men. Who can doubt 
the faith of the first Christian martyrs? Yet even 
among them cases verifying the words of the 
Apostle may have occurred. We read at least of 
one who went willingly to the flames at Antioch, 
but would not on his way to them forgive one who 
hadbeenhis enemy. The sight of the burning faggots 
could not quench his courage, but he carried the 
burning hatred of his heart unquenched into their 
consuming fires. When once embarked in a religious 
enterprise to which some strong personal bias 
attaches them, when once engaged in a religious 
strife, there is no‘limit to the sacrifices of time, of 
ease, of comfort, of property, of life itself that 
men will make; but no limit at the same time to 
the amount of obstinacy and rancour, and unfor- 
givingness, and inhumanity—all opposites of love— 
that they may exhibit; self in these hateful forms 
indulged in what appears to be self-sacrifice. 
Strange mystery of human nature—strange deceit- 
fulness of the human heart—the pure, disinterested 
love to God and man, which is the only root of a 
genuine and acceptable self-sacrifice, being so easily 
and so often supplanted by counterfeits that elude 
detection ! 

Looking back at the wonderful series of supposi- 





some of the great religious movements of their 


tions made here by St. Paul, it were comparatively 
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easy to carry the conviction that high attainment, 
comprehensive knowledge, energetic faith, burn- 
ing and self-sacrificing zeal, may co-exist with an 
absence of charity, and that this absence is a 
great and serious defect. But it is not so easy. to 
go the whole length with Paul, and acknow- 
ledge that the want of love empties such gifts of 
all worth, and power, and profitableness. And yet 
nothing short of such acknowledgment comes up 
to the plain and emphatic declaration of the in- 
spired Apostle. We often wonder as we look at 
all the intellectual power and varied accomplish- 
ments, and toiling, enduring energy that are on all 


sides put forth in furtherance of Christian objects, 
why so little real progress is made in the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Is not the key to the 
mystery put into our hands as we are taught that 
all is nothing, profits nothing, if love be not there 
as the mainspring and support of all? Is it not the 
misjudging, and the suspecting, and the maligning, 
and the quarrelling with one another that strips 
Christian men and Christian churches of their 
strength—causing what they say and what they do 
to be but as the sound of the tinkling instrument 
which fills the air, but melts away into impotence ? 
WILLIAM HANNA, 





QUESTIONS WHICH ARE ALWAYS TURNING UP. 


I.—THE SPIRIT OF RELIGIOUS FACTION. 


WE propose to direct the attention of our readers 
to some of the questions discussed in the Corinthian 
Church in the days of the Apostle Paul ; and, in 
doing so, to examine these questions—first, in their 
historical relation to the condition of the Church 
of Corinth at the time when it was addressed by 
the Apostle ; secondly, in their bearing on corre- 
sponding questions by which Christians are now 
perplexed and agitated. It is neither a detailed 
commentary nor a general introduction to the 
Corinthian Epistles that we have in view. The 
former must be sought in the works of the various 
commentators who have devoted themselves to the 
task of exposition. The latter has been already 
so well done by the Dean of Canterbury—first, in 
the pages of this Magazine, and then in his book, 
“How to Study the New Testament,” that no 
further attempt of the kind is necessary. Our 
object is different from either. 
those topics treated of by St. Paul which, in their 


spirit at least if not exactly in their letter, have | 


come up again in different ages of the Church, or 


are coming up in our own time, for treatment. We | 


shall consider the argument of the Apostle regard- 


ing them as a whole, and shall endeavour to apply | 


his reasoning to ourselves. To an object such as 
this the Epistles to the Corinthians, and especially 
the first of the two, are peculiarly adapted. Far 
more than any other Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment they introduce us into the very midst of one 
of the most important of the early Christian com- 
munities ; and, with a singular liveliness of de- 
lineation, make us acquainted with its perplexities, 
its struggles, its temptations, and its sins. Chris- 
tian doctrine, indeed, in its narrower sense, is but 
little unfolded in them. The questions discussed 


are nearly altogether practical; but they are so 
varied in their character; they spring so directly 
from the relation of Christian men toone another and 
to that world which, in its essential characteristics, 
is the same in every age; and they are so handled 
by the Apostle with reference to great principles 





We shall select | 


alone, that Neander was justified in saying—“ The 
earliest history of this Church presents us with a 
miniature picture of all Church history.” 


The first subject that meets us is that of the 
Factions. It occupies the first tour chapters of the 
first Epistle, and is introduced to our notice at the 
tenth verse of the first chapter: “ Now I beseech 
you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
| that ye all speak the same thing, and that there be 
|no divisions among you, but that ye be perfectly 
| joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment ; for it hath been declared unto me of 
| you, my brethren, by them that are of the house of 
| Chloe, that there are contentions among you. Now 
‘this I say, that every one of you saith, I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ.” 

Four parties are mentioned here. We must ask 
for a moment how they were distinguished from 
one another. ‘There is no evidence that they en- 
|tertained different doctrinal views upon essential 
| points ; or that, of the errors afterwards combated 





|in the Epistle, some were held by one of the four, 
and others by the others. Differences, indeed, in 
subordinate matters there must have been. Nay, 
such differences we know there were ; and, in par- 
ticular, it is probable that those who styled them- 
selves the followers of Cephas may have clung to 
the rites and ceremonies of the Jewish law in a 
manner that would appear to many inconsistent 
with the freedom and spirituality of the Gospel. 
But all held the Head—all acknowledged Jesus to 
be their Saviour—all would have declared both 
their obligation and their readiness to follow Him. 
In this respect, be the comfort what it may that is 
afforded by the thought, the Church at Corinth was 
one. It is in another direction that we must look 
for the rise of that factious spirit here condemned 
by the Apostle at a length and with an earnestness 
| which show how powerfully it had affected him. 
| Personal considerations were at the root of it. 
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Always noted for their party spirit, the uniting, 
welding influence of the Gospel had not yet 
moulded into one harmonious family these newly- 
converted Greeks. Accustomed to follow separate 
leaders in the busy civil life of the old Greek com- 
monwealths, they had carried some remains of the 
same spirit into the Christian Church. It was not 
enough for them to follow one divine Master and 
Lord. They had not faith enough to enable them to 
maintain their own independent standing, convinced 
themselves, yet tolerant of the different tastes and 
tendencies of others. They could not rest without 
subordinate leaders, without forming parties which 
must seek their strength in a common leader and 
a common cry. They took, therefore, the more 
eminent teachers of the Church, exalted them 
into a position of undue authority, and lost sight 
of that exclusive subordination to the Saviour 
which alone secures the end of the commandment 
—Charity. 

Such was the spirit of faction which prevailed at 
Corinth, and which marred the picture of harmony 
that the Church of Christ there ought to have pre- 
sented to the world. Let us carefully observe that 
it was not the mere fact of differences existing 
between different parties that the Apostle blamed ; 
it was the spirit of faction amidst these differences, 
the refusal to brethren in Christ of a right to differ, 
the tendency of each party to pique itself upon its 
superiority to others that yet built upon the one 
true foundation as well as it. Had not this been 
the real ground of St. Paul’s charge in the passage 
before us he would not, as he does, have recog- 
nised and approved a difference in the character of 
the work performed by himself and Apollos, “I 
have planted, Apollos watered ;” nor, in speaking 
in the third chapter of the different builders, would 
he have spoken of them as all Christian builders, 
all building upon the one foundation, all doing a 
work for Christ, though needing to take heed that 
it be a right work, able to stand the trial of the 
great day, all to be eventually saved. His teaching 
would have assumed an entirely different form from 
what it actually takes. He would have exhorted to 
unity of belief rather than of “mind and judg- 
ment.” It is not then, we repeat, the differences 
that the Apostle blames, but the factious spirit in 
which they were held, the reproaching of one 
another for their different views, the want of that 
charity and love which ought to have bound to- 
gether the various members of the one family of 
Christ. 

Is there nothing of the kind in our own day and 
among ourselves? No doubt there are important 
points of difference between the condition of the 
Church now and its condition then, but it is un- 
necessary to dwell on these. They do not touch 
the essence of the matter. If the spirit of faction 
exists in the midst of our religious communities 
they are in the same position as the Church at 
Corinth, and what was spoken to it applies to 
them. Now we shall make no effort to prove that 
such a spirit of faction does exist among us, nor 





shall we indulge in any lengthened lamentation over 
its existence. It is too patent to need the one; it 
is far too serious for the other. There are thousands 
and tens of thousands of our fellow Christians who 
are thoroughly alive ‘o it, who are mourning over it 
with a bitterness of spirit that requires no argument 
to increase its intensity, who behold in it one of 
the greatest sources of the weakness of Christ’s 
Church, a state of matters which, more perhaps 
than anything else that can be named, is dimming 
her light and destroying her power for the conver- 
sion of the world. The.envies and the jealousies 
existing in family and social life among those who 
are not altogether at one in their religious or even 
their ecclesiastical opinions; the angry words 
spoken in Church courts which, consisting as they 
do of the ministers and office-bearers of the Church, 
can hardly fail to be the chief representatives to 
them that are without of what Christianity is; the 
want of sympathy on the part of our different 
Churches with one another’s labours and sufferings, 
successes and disappointments; the spectacle of 
the one body of Christ split up into so many 
different sections practically hating instead of 
loving one another—these things are at this 
moment eating as a canker into the heart of our 
Christianity, and are gradually but surely under- 
mining a fabric which ought to be the blessing and 
the glory of mankind. It is one of the most 
melancholy things that can occupy a Christian 
mind, to notice some of the tones of thought 
regarding the Church of Christ and Christian truth 
that are taking every day a more wide-spread hold 
of the minds of men, to mix in general society and 
to see not a few of the most powerful intellects of 
the time, the leaders of opinion, the formers of the 
youthful generation, alienated from everything in 
Christianity but its moral precepts, and calmly but 
confidently waiting for the downfall of those great 
truths which the Church believes, and rightly 
believes, to be necessary even to her moral strength 
as well as to all her other influences over the heart. 

It is unquestionably true that this cannot be 
faid to the factious spirit among the: different 
branches of Christ’s Church as its only cause. 
There are other and not less formidable causes 
needing to be traced if we would lay bare the evil 
at its root. But it ought ever to be remembered 
that against these latter causes the love and 
harmony, and consequent beauty, of the Church 
were designed by our Lord to be one of her most 
formidable weapons. Not by argument or reason- 
ing alone is she to prevail. There is something 
that in religious questions wins even more than 
argument, the spectacle of the Church’s life of 
which love is the distinguishing characteristic ; and 
there is something that destroys the force of all 
argument, the practical exhibition of a spirit dia- 
metrically opposed to that for which our argument 
contends, and to which it legitimately leads. Nor 
is it any reply to those who mourn, not so much 
over the different modes of thinking on religious 
topics that prevail as over the spirit in which these 
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differences are viewed, that in the midst of her 
divisions the Church is one. ‘That reply is a 
mockery and a snare, an unhappy delusion in the 
case of some, a false cry in the case of others, who 
are in part alive to the scandal of our condition, 
but wish to justify to themselves the degree to 
which they contribute to the sham. The Church 


is not one while her different sections weep over | 
sections that rejoice, and rejoice over sections that | 


weep. She may be one in the fundamental doc- 
trines of her faith, but she is not one in the sense 
intended by the Saviour, the sense in which He 
prayed that she might be one, the sense in which 
alone the world cares for, and will esteem her 
unity. At Corinth the four parties of which we 


Churches are now. Was St. Paul satisfied with 
that? Did he even think it worth while to dwell 
upon it? Did it supply one consideration by 
which to moderate the sternness of his rebuke ? 
It was true, but the truth was comparatively value- 
less ; and the first four chapters of the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians ought for ever to silence those 
who, in the pulpit or on the platform, think to put 
down the just reproaches of our enemies, and to 
console the mourning among our friends, 
statement that, in the midst of our divisions, the 
Church is one. 
of St. Paul, and 
remedied, see wit 
found. 

1. First, the Apostle directs our attention to the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself as the great centre of his people's 


Ary 


h him where the remedy is to be 


“i 

Nothing can be more emphatic than the man- 
ner in which he does so throughout the whole first 
chapter of the first Epistle. Christ crucified is 
“the power of God and the wisdom of God ;” He 
is our “ wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifica- 
tion, and redemption, that, according as it is written, 
He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord ” (vers. 
3, 24, 30, 31). Itisthe Lord alone then in whom 
hristians are to feel that they are one ; not because 
hey cling to Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, but be 
cause they depend upon a common Saviour ana 
live in Him. The Apostle does not blame the 
Corinthian Christians because some of them pre- 
ferred one mode of setting forth the truth, and 
others another. They are at full liberty to do so. 
That preference is only not the bond of their unity. 
Far above the human instrument, above all human 
modes of presenting the revelation of God, they 
are to behold Him of whom.that revelation speaks, 
and in Him, and Him alone, they are to see the 
centre in which they meet. Paul, Apollos, Cephas, 
let each be honoured in his place; but they are 
not to make union with one Apostle rather than 
another, with one form of thought rather fhan 
another upon the methods of the divine procedure, 
the test of Christian fellowship. 
not the essence of the truth. They are not to 
every mind equally necessary for the production of 









by the | 


Let us follow rather the example | 
acknowledging the evil to be} 


These things are | 


those fruits of Christian living which all doctrine | 
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is intended to secure. They are only those more 
peculiar forms which the truth assumes to dif- 
ferent persons, not because it must always assume 
them when it comes into contact with the human 
mind, but because it has come into contact with 
their minds, and received at their hands the impress 
of their own peculiar circumstances. Union with 
the Saviour, and the life to which such union leads, 
is the Apostle’s test. There may indeed be another 
union with those who, over and above our union 
in Christ, agree with us in many other points, just 
as there may be a special union of brothers and 
sisters of kindred tastes within one large family of 
love. But this union dare not take the place of 


| the wider bond that binds the one family together, 
have spoken were not less one than our different | 


and that must always be accompanied by feelings 
of love, esteem, readiness to help, sympathy both 
in joy and sorrow. It is the latter that is the true 
bond. The former is only the more accidental 
bond within it. So also in the Church of Christ. 
Taught in the school of Paul rather than Apollos, of 
Apollos rather than Paul, or of Cephas rather than 
both, we may be drawn more closely to those who 
have been taught in the same school than to others, 
but it is not because we are pupils of these several 
schools that we are one. It is because we are in 
Christ himself, in whom “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free.” He 
is the great source of spiritual life and nourish- 
ment to his people ; and all, thérefore, who live in, 
and are nourished by, Him are bound upon that 
account alone, and in the very nature of the case, 
to regard one another as brethren. Then the 


| spirit of faction must disappear. 


Let us ask for a moment how these considera- 
tions bear upon the efforts to unite different bodies 
of Christians that are in our day occupying the 
minds of many. Such efforts show how keenly 
men are alive to the evils of the factious spirit in 
religion. What has the Apostle’s argument to say 
to them? It shows us distinctly, in the first place, 
that great unions are not necessary to the spirit of 
unity here so earnestly inculcated. They may be 
desirable, they may be worthy of being aimed at, 
although certainly nothing « 





f the kind is spoken of 
in the New Testament, but they are not necessary. 
We might have the union alluded to in the passage 
before us although every Christian family were a 
separate church. It might be awanting although 
the whole Christian world acknowledged the same 
ecclesiastical authority, and submitted to the same 
laws. Real union is a union of heart based upon 
the possession of the same faith, and cemented by 
love alone. It shows us, in the second place, that 
where a wide and comprehensive organization of 
the Christian Church is sought after, care must be 
taken that the basis of that organization, the creed 
of the common body, be made as simple and 
general as possible. ‘The true analogy to be found 
in our day to the tendencies of the Corinthian 
Church, marked with the names of Paul, Apollos, 
and. Cephas, is in the various forms of thought 
exhibited in the Confessions and theologies of our 
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different Churches ; and the Apostle unquestionably 
teaches us that, where Christ himself is believed on 
and there is life in Him, large room ought to be 
left for liberty in all other matters. Detailed Con- 
fessions of faith are suitable only to small Churches, 
because we have ‘no reason to expect that more 
than small numbers of persons will be able to adopt 
them in their entirety ; and, where they are not so 
adopted by laity as well as clergy, they are not the 
Confession of the Church. The moment that 
Churches aspire to include large numbers within 
their membership, that moment they must simplify | 
their creeds, must beware of pushing the terms of 
their communion into too great minuteness and 
refinement, must make allowance for probable dif- 
ferences of opinion, and must leave free and honest 
room for them. Here, then, there opens up a wide 
and noble field of exertion before those who guide 
the destinies of our different Churches, perhaps 
the widest and noblest they can be called to occupy. 
Let them inquire how far they can simplify and 
shorten those Confessions which the Churches 
have adopted as the symbols of their faith, and 
which, it is perfectly notorious, are at this moment | 
the symbols, in any intelligent sense, of the clergy | 
alone. Let them believe that the cry for greater | 
liberty is the cry, not of the careless and indiffer- 
ent only, but of not of a few of the most thought- 
ful and earnest of our ministers and members. | 
Let them acknowledge that it is not to be ex- 
pected that, at a time when so much inquiry is 
devoted to religious subjects, any very large num- 
ber of minds should be completely at one upon 
the thousand topics of every kind on which our 
Confessions pronounce judgment. And at all 
events let them know that, upon the footing of our 
present Confessions, no re-construction of the 
Churches, no great union, can take place ; and that, 
sre it can, there must be a widely extended range 
of “open questions.” Surely, it might be possible 
to efiect this. Such a course would not be in the 
slightest degree inconsistent with reverence for the 
great decisions of the past, for the rich treasures of 
theology that have come down to us from our 
fathers. It would be simply an acknowledgment 
that, valuable as these are to us, we cannot expect 
them to be equally valuable to all. It would be 
simply to allow that there may be different tastes 
and tendencies, different points of view and 
methods of reasoning, among those who feel that, 
notwithstanding these differences, they are one in 
Christ. 

2. ‘The second argument of St. Paul against the 
factious spirit consists in showing ¢hat peace is the 
necessary condition of spiritual progress. | 

The key to the whole passage in which he shows | 
this is to be found in the first clause of the sixth 
verse of the second chapter, “ Howbeit we speak 
wisdom among them that are perfect,” compared 
with the first four verses of the third chapter, “‘ And 
I, brethren, could not speak unto you as unto 
spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in 
Christ. I have fed you with milk, and not with 
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meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, 
neither yet now are ye able. For ye are yet carnal : 
for whereas there is among you envying, and strife, 
and divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? 
For while one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I 
am of Apollos, are ye not carnal?” ‘The first 
clause quoted is susceptible of two interpretations. 
It may either mean that what the Apostle preached 
was seen by “the perfect” only to be “ wisdom,” 
while it appeared folly to “the’carnal ;” or that it was 
only among “the perfect,” and not among “ the car- 
nal,” that he felt himself in a position to speak this 
“wisdom.” There can be little doubt that the latter 
is the true meaning, and it follows that the “wisdom” 
to which St. Paul here refers was not the simple 
doctrine of the cross, a doctrine proclaimed to all, 
but some further truths which are not mentioned 
because the Corinthian Christians were not in a 
condition to receive them. ‘They were the things 
which “God hath prepared for them that love Him, 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have they entered into the heart of man, but which 
God hath revealed unto us”—us who are perfect, 
spiritual, not babes in Christ, not carnal— which 
God hath revealed unto us by his Spirit, for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
(vers. 9, 10). What a lesson are we thus 
taught! Without spirituality of mind the deep 
things of God are hidden from us; and with spiri- 
tuality of mind strifes and contentions among the 
followers of Christ are utterly inconsistent. Where, 
therefore, strifes exist, progress in the knowledge of 





| God, of his will, and of his ways, is at an end. ‘The 


blessing which Christ bestows is peace, peace not 
only in the hearts but in the midst of his people. 
The spirit which He imparts is love. In that fellow- 
ship and communion with the Lord himself through 
which alone we can understand Him, all envies and 
jealousies among his followers die. ‘They are the 
clouds which disappear when the sun comes forth 
in the glory of his beams. ‘They are the spots 
which are washed away when the renewing in- 
fluences of Christ’s Holy Spirit are poured out upon 
They are the winds which rage only 
beneath our feet when we have reached the calm 
atmosphere of a higher world. No doubt, Chris- 
tians may often have to contend for purity. “The 
wisdom that cometh from above,” says the Apostle 
James, “is first pure, then peaceable.” We may 
make a desolation and call it a peace. We may be 
quiet because we have surrendered everything 
worth contending for. There is the calmness of 
spiritual death as well as the calmness of high spiri- 
tual life. But we are not to comfort ourselves 
with strife because it is so. We are not to seek 
the praise of faithfulness by the sacrifice of Christian 
charity, We are not to gratify, under the fair 
name of religious zeal, the spirit of pride and 
jealousy and malice and revenge. Incalculable 
harm has been too often done in the Church of 
Christ by such a course. What a root of bitterness 
both in the Church and in the world has this spirit 
of religious antipathy, which men have dared to 
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call vindicating the truth, proved itself to be! 
What progress in an ever-deepening understanding 
of the will of God might the Church but for it have 
made! Hadall the strength that has been wasted, 
all the talent that has been thrown away, all the 
energy that has been consumed on party strife been 
devoted to the effort to become better acquainted 
with the will of God, to serve him more faithfully, 
and to win the world to his cause, what “ wisdom ” 
might the Church have reached of which she is 
still ignorant; what “deep things of God” still 
hidden from her might have stood out clearly to 
her view ; what revelations might she have had oi 
things “which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
and it has not yet entered into the heart of man to 
conceive !” 

It is no answer to what has now been said that 
the whole revelation of God is in the Bible, that 
God has there spok:n to us by his Son from 
heaven, and that there is no ground to hope for | 
further discoveries o! his will. Granted that it is 
so, the Bible is nothing to us except as we can 
interpret it; and it is the lesson of all experience 
that, in the light cast upon it by the circumstances 
of man, views of truth unfold themselves of which | 
in other circumstances we could have formed no } 
conception. The Bible does not change, but our | 
powers of interpretation change. And changed | 
they would in all probability have been to an, 
extent of which we can at present have no idea} 
had the followers of Christ recognised in every | 
Christian a brother and, with the united strength | 
of eye to eye and heart to heart, sought after that | 
“wisdom” which the carnal mind cannot receive. 
They have not done so, and it may be doubted | 
whether, after eighteen centuries, we yet know the 
“wisdom” to which the Apostle is here referring. 
It may be reserved for some brighter day when 
the followers of Jesus, because they live in peace | 
with another, will be deemed more worthy of the | 
gilt. 

3. The third argument of the Apostle against 
the factious spirit consists 72 pointing out the 
true relation of the Christian ministry both to Christ 
and to the Church. It is a@ stewardship and a| 
Service. 

The argument extends from the fifth verse of the 
third to the close of the fourth chapter, and the 
object of the whole passage is to guard against an | 
undue exaltation of the Christian ministry, and to | 
remind what we should call the lay members of the | 
Church of their own high and independent stand- 
ing. In the first place, ministers are only stewards. | 
They are nothing in themselves, and God is all. | 
“Who, then, is Paul, and who is Apollos, but | 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord | 
gave to every man? I have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase. So, then, | 





neither is he that planteth anything, neither he 
that watereth, but God that giveth the increase” | 
(iii, 5—8.) The success of ministerial labour is | 
due to God. Why magnify the instrument as if it | 
were all? 





Nor this alone. Different ministers have re- 
ceived a different stewardship for which they are 
answerable .only to the Lord. It is He who will 
try the builders’ different works in the great day. 
It is He who will reward or condemn: it is not 
ours to do either. Let us rather recognise this 
varied stewardship of the ministers of Christ. Why 
wish them all to speak in one way? Why wish 
that, while the true foundation is built upon, and 
living stones are raised upon it, growing up to be a 
holy temple to the Lord, there should be no more 
than one theology? The thing cannot be. As 
long as the divine runs in human moulds, it cannot 
be. There must be variety, there must be differ- 
ences, and this variety, these differences, are of 
use to others, if not to us. Paul is needed, and so 
is Apollos, and so is Cephas. Those, therefore, 
who find one of these their best instructor, are not on 
that account to undervalue the others. Not needed 
for them, they may be needed for their brethren 
who are as precious in God's sight as they are, and 
whose immortal spirits ought to be as dear to them 
as theirown. They are not, then, to set up one 
against another, but rather to rejoice in the mani- 
fold gifts which the great Father of all has bestowed 
upon his Church. 

In the second place, while ministers are the 
stewards of Christ, and each has his own steward- 
ship differing in some degree from that of others, 
all of them are only servants of the Church. 
“Therefore let no man glory in man, for all things 
are yours, whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas ” 
(ili. 21, 22). Apostles, prophets, ministers exist 
for the sake of the Church. The Church does not 
exist for them. From all of them Christ’s people 
are to require the benefit of guidance, not the 
authority of rule. They are independent, not de- 


pendent. They ought themselves to stand strong 
in faith, It is a great and valuable lesson, but the 


hardest of ali lessons for the laity to take home. 
It may seem to exalt them, instead of ministers, 
too much. In reality, almost the last thing they 
will consent to is to accept the exaltation. It in- 
volves too much responsibility, too much trial, too 
much need of spiritual strength. Yet, if they 


| would only accept it, nothing would do more to 


drive the spirit of religious faction from the midst 
of us. It is with no view of reproaching the clergy 
—indeed, it is only to say that they are men—if 
we venture to assert that by far the larger portion 
of the factious spirit in our churches is either 
clerical in its origin, or is fanned for clerical ends. 
The laity know better than the clergy how “to dis- 
tinguish things that differ ;” and they apply with a 
surer instinct the great rule of our Lord, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Would only that we 
could see in the lay members of our churches a 
more independent spirit and standing in Christian 
questions! The true human hope of the Church 
in our day, her hope against both contentions and 
oppressions, is an enlightened laity, alive to its 
privileges and resolute to assert them. 

WILLIAM MILLIGAN, 
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EPISODES IN 


AN 


OBSCURE LIFE. 


Being Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 
BY A CURATE. 


V.—REST FOR THE HEAVY LADEN. 


T one time I did 
duty at a Refuge 
: for the Desti- 
tute, or “‘straw- 
| yard,” to bor- 


\\'| of those 
ili\i\\| received its be- 
| nefits. I have 
}) witnessed many 
such a_ scene 
since; perhaps 
even more pain- 
ful scenes, but 
#never before 
had I had the 


“Yy that there is to 
befoundin Lon- 
A Aon $0 brought 
td home to me, as 


outcasts whose one mts ae in life was to put off 
death a little longer by obtaining the shelter of that 
rough asylum. ‘That first impression lingers with 
me yet. I do not believe that one’s heart, like 
one’s muscle, gets harder through exercise. Those 
really have the deepest pity who have pitied most. 
But still the eye gets accustomed to the saddest 
sights, and, after even a brief familiarity with wide- 


| row the phrase | 
who | 





homelessness | 


when I first saw | 
“ca the crowd of| 


any denomination who have a natural gift of oratory 
—I do not consider the bulk of written sermons 
superior to the bulk of “ extemporised” sermons 
in grammar, logic, and good taste—and not a whit 
more “dull” to popular taste, save when the ex- 
temporiser rants ; but I do say that I think it a 
pity that we of the Church of England are not 
somehow trained, instead of having to train our- 
selves after we have entered on our charges, to 
speak a few simple sentences without book and 
without stammering. 

On the Saturday evening before my first “ duty” 
at the strawyard, I went to find it out. The Re- 
fuge—the patched and whitewashed ground-floor 
and first-floor of a dilapidated pile of begrimned 
drab brick, which seemed to have been once used 
as sugar-works—stood in a cud de sac; but as soon 
as I got to the corner of the blind lane, I knew 
where I was. The lgne was choked with ragged 
applicants waiting f6r the Refuge door to open. 
The lamp that shone above it was the only lamp 
in the lane, and it was the only harbour-light in 
the wide world for a good many of those poor 
creatures. ‘ Noblest things find vilest using ”— 
charities that are intended to save from starvation 
men and women who long for work, are fastened on 
by men and women who would scarcely work to 
save their lives, and also by some who have work 
that would, at any rate, support them. In that 


| tattered crowd, I was afterwards told, there was a 


spread woe, glances with apparent callousness at | 


objects which would once have riveted it in horror. 
I remember going through the worst part of one of 
my parishes with one of the best men whom I have 
ever known—a parishioner who for years had been 
going about doing good amongst the poor people, 
in whose midst his place of business was planted ; 
and also with a young-lady friend of his who had 
been passingly “interested” by what he had told 
her of those poor people. He went his rounds as 
usual—sometimes saying a kindly cheerful, some- 
times as kindly sharp a word to those he met ; but 
not looking in the least excited. His young friend, 
on the other hand, was in a state of hysterical emo- 
tion all the way. When we got out of the slums, 
the girl, who had done nothing for the poor, thus 
addressed the man, who had done so much, “ Oh, 
Mr. , I could not have believed before that 
you were so harda-hearted |” 

To return to the strawyard. My technical 
“duty” there was to read prayers and say a few 
words to the inmates on Sunday morning. Very 
lame words they were at first—I felt lost without 
my sermon-case. I do not mean to say that— 
leaving out of the question the few preachers of 

VI.—s5s. 





considerable leaven of incorrigible tramps, who had 
flocked to London winter-quarters after, to them, 
most pleasant country-tours ; and there were Irish 
there, I was also informed, who might have money 
sewn up in their filthy rags, but yet had come to 
the Refuge to secure for themselves and their chil- 
dren eleemosynary rations—extra on Sundays. The 
whole crowd, however, looked most miserable ; and 
I have no doubt that the majority consisted of 
those who, for a time, were utterly dead-beat in the 
race of life—who, but for that resting-place, could 
never have plucked up heart and strength to run 
the race again, however feebly. Almost every one 
I saw was most wretchedly clad. The material, in 


| most cases, was as thin as the quantity was scanty. 





In a good many, a single covering of limp, flimsy 
rags hung from the body like the almost-shed bark 
of an Australian tree. There were babies there, 
almost bare, with nothing but mother’s love and a 
flapping net-work of dirty calico to warm the blue 
breasts on which they pillowed their pinched 
cheeks, The whirling snow came dropping down, 
and melted into viscous mud. In the mud, like 
swamp-birds, stood wearied tramps, resting on one 
swollen foot, the less-chilblained of the two. To an 
Englishman's eye shoelessness always suggests the 

extremity of misery ; but the bare-footed little Irish 
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folk, paddling in the mire, seemed the least miser- 
able of the throng. The men and women who sat 
along the kerb-stones, with stockingless toes sprout- 
ing out of their burst boots, looked far more dole- 
ful. Standing and sitting on the narrow pavements, 
lolling thick and weariedly against the walls on 
both sides of the lane, crowded in the muddy road- 





way, the outcasts of both sexes, all ages, and a| 


cood many countries, were congregated. As a 
rule, the poor creatures were as sullenly silent—so 
far as words went—as half-frozen cattle clustered, 





tail to tail, and head over shoulders, in the corner | 


of a mistily rimy field. Most of the babies even 
had been stupefied into silence by the cold. Now 
and then an unstupefied infant raised a piteously 
shrill and clamorous scream, but a chorus of 
“churchyard coughs,” with churchyard solos be- 
tween, was the chief audible proof of the miserable 
crowd's presence. There was no quarrelling. 


Common extremity had tamed the heterogeneous | 


constituents of the throng into mutual forbearance, 
as wild beasts are tamed by flood and fire. And 
yet—so ineradicably has the good God, who gave 
the sea its countless smiles and the earth its songs 


of jubilee as innumerable, implanted mirth in the | 


human heart—even here a little chaffing—almost 
sotto voce chaffing—was going on. ‘The jests were 


often coarse ; but that starving folk could jest at | 


all, struck me with wonderment, and, I hope, 
taught me wisdom. The most cheerful (if I may 
use such a word, even comparatively, in reference 
to such people) were, however, I must add, those 


who were sure of a night’s, of two nights’, lodging, | 


because they were ticket-holders, Those who were 


not sure of admission regarded the ticket-holders | 
with stagnant envy, as they muttered their stagnant 


appreciation of the sound roof and warm, sound 
sleep they had enjoyed the night before. 

When the door was opened—throwing out a 
welcome gush of warm red light into the cold black 
lane—the ticket-holders crowded in, only stopping 
to be identified by the janitor. Their spiri 





i 


and their tongues were thawed a little as 
134 
Ait 


SOON as 
of the 
“ Here 


they got inside. They indulged in a little 


normal jostling of a London crowd, and 


yl its rose 
fires in the wards like cats. 


goes for first wash” cried a voice or two, as they 


made their way to the soap and water waiting for 
them in great tubs. It was not that they seemed 
to enjoy their washing, poor creatures—dirt had 
been too long their familiar—but they knew that 
they must wash before they could get their hunk of 
bread a-piece. “It’s perished with the cowld, I 
am—me an’ the childher. 
oncet, sir-r. Glory be your bed!” whined an Irish- 
woman with a baby at her breast, and another at 
her back, and a little girl tug at her skirt. 
“Sure ye know me, sir-r?” 
answered the porter, “I know you well enough—I 
ought to—but you've no ticket now, and you must 
take your turn.” “ Is it tickuts an’ turruns that he’s 
talkin’ about ?” the Irishwoman shouted then, sud- 
denly ceasing to wheedle. “It’s becase I’m Oirish. 
Had thim he let in all tickuts? Not a bit of it. 


ging 





He’s English, an’ so he favours his counthrymen.” 
Most of those who had to wait like Biddy, how- 
ever, waited far more patiently. ‘They closed up, 
as batch after batch of non-ticket-holders was ad- 
mitted; but they still stood in silence, although 
thicker and thicker came down the whirling snow. 
The last admitted were quite white with snow when 
they got into the lobby, where they shook them- 
selves like water-dogs, and stamped their bare feet 
and sodden boot-soles as even quiet horses will at 
last stamp their hoofs, if too long kept waiting, 
while a clerk entered the names, &c., of the appli- 
cants for admission in a bulky volume like a bank- 
ledger—a Book of Death in Life. These entries 
were dismal autobiographies in brief to turn over, 
The “Country or Parish” column showed that from 
almost a’ the airts the wind could blow luckless 
beings had been blown, from all parts of the globe, 
to beg for a crust in the world’s richest city. In 
the column ironically headed “ Means of Living” 
there were also saddest items—long lists of callings 
that had proved broken reeds to their honest fol- 
lowers, and every here and there a dishonest calling 
which its follower had proclaimed without a blush. 
The names which some of the women had given 
themselves were horribly plain, and yet it was even 
sadder to read after a girl’s name the euphemism 
“Gay.” Gay, poor wretch, when she had come 
there to announce her gaiety ; and the next column, 
“Last Place of Abode,” declared that for many a 
night before the streets from which she vainly 
sought her bread had been her only resting-place. 
As I turned over that gloomy register, with the 
snow fast blinding the shutterless little window of 
the office in which I read the entries, it was literally 
blood-curdling to find how many of those then 
beneath the Refuge’s roof had spent the previous, 
equally inclement, night in the open air. No 
wonder that, when they had performed their per- 
functory washing, and snatched their quarter of 
half-a-quartern loaf from the piled bread-baskets, 
they ate as dogs eat, and basked before the roaring 

The fires had long 
been lighted, and so even those who could not get 
in front of them were still enabled to enjoy them— 
to drink in their heat at every pore, as a man 
almost dying of thirst drinks water. ‘To-night was 
not to be as yesternight. They were sure of a little 
food, and of warm shelter. all 


] 
L 


‘To-morrow were 


sure of food and shelter also, and Monday night 


Sure ye'll let us in at | 


“Oh yes, Biddy,” 


as well might find a good many of them still there. 
The vagrants were perfectly satisfied, and even the 
beaten working-folk began to hope that work might 
turn up before ‘Tuesday. 

Before the women went to bed, the matron took 
me up into their ward on the first-loor. It was 
strangely quiet for a place crowded with women 
and children. The babies were snuggling and 
snoring, like little pigs, in the straw with which the 
Refuge bunks at that time were filled. ‘The bigger 
little girls were nodding against their mothers’ 
shoulders, or stretched across their mothers’ laps. 


They had munched their own bread and, perhaps, 
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ymen,” , aaa , RE RR Fes | 
meta | had half of baby’s grown-up ration, or shared with | able, often crave after with a frantic eagerness that 
yen a : a : sn er ~e and deprives them of it for weeks together. ‘“She’s 
> ane now God's sweet sleep had come down on them as | country-bred, poor child,” said the matron, as we | 
tion his dew comes down upon even the humblest | moved away from the coffin-like bunk. “She must 
eae | flowers. The women still had a brooding look as | have come from somewhere about my parts, from 
Bein they nursed their children or their knees, and | the way she talks ; and a pretty girl she must have 
stared at the red coals dropping in white flakes ; | been when she'd flesh on her face. She looks a 
them- | but the little ones were quiet at last, and ‘hey w ere | : | good girl, don’t she, sir? but I wonder how long 
ee resting, too, in their own way, and seemed to want | she'll keep so. I’ve lived in London for many a 
aa || to make the most of their conscious rest, before | year, and it’s a wonderful place, but I can’t like it 
2 || they sought forgetfulness under the dark rugs that | yet. ‘Think of the thousands of boys and girls it’s 
ra ||| covered the straw-filled bunks. Very few of the | been bringin’ to grief for I don’t know how long! 
neste | matrons and old women were talking. The little | They fancy, poor things, they can better themselves 
vi | talk they indulged in was carried on almost in a| in London, and very high and mighty they think 
>a || pes Some of = younger hyo n of red aries because they live in it, ana their 
ckless |{q|| "2™P.¢ ass, were rather noisy, and inclined to be brothers and sisters in the country. But I'd sooner | 
Hobe. |i{{| Saucy but their spirits were plainly damped by the | have a boy or girl of mine in their graves than in | 
; I. HI atmosphere of general depression in which they | London, without me to look after them—poor 
ing” |INII found themselves. One young girl (#o¢ of the} lonely dears, with nobody caring twopence about 
Al || tramp class, although her dress was even scantier | them except to tempt them to go wrong, and 
t fol. IIIT than theirs) sat on the board at the foot of her| fancying themselves so sharp when all the time 
“lling ! 1 — ey = a on her knees, and her head they're so silly! You'll have a talk with the poor 
dush, | | : “4 er = oer onan mong _— - — W ww = girl to-morrow, — you, sir? ‘ 
sven HE « tm creature driv nate mad ry When I re-enter ed the ward below, the men and 
ven {thi far Her ration of bread lay half-uneaten on her boys had all turned-in, The roar of the replenished | 
nism {tT lap. If she turns up her nose at it, I won't,” | fires, the singing of the gas, here and there turned 
sa 1 } said one of a ee | “it’s a sin to waste | down, the regular or broken breathing of the sleepers, | 
umn, || | || good wittles, ain't It, sir >—'specially when there’s | and the footfalls of my companion, the officer in 
owe tl | re little on ’em goin’.” And as she spoke; | charge, and myself, were the only sounds that dis- 
oe | the tramp ran off grinning to the fire with the | turbed the silence of the long, low white room. Ina 
lace. | os —. The other girl took no not e of | fewplaces the smoke of the gas had blurred the white- 
the || | | ner, and it was some time before I could get her to | wash, a few initials and feebly-grotesque caricatures 
wor itil take any notice of me. ae had been traced upon it with — d sticks, the 
a. an. x ou must put your trust in God, my poor | fires chequered it with flickering shade ; but, for 
then | ] girl,” I was saying, for the third time, when she | the most part, the ceiling, beams, props, and walls 
ca. ee turned round sharply upon me witha half-savage, | were far whiter than the snow outside. ; 
No || | j| half-whimpering “I fave put my trust in God, | Along the floor, however, stretched long lines of 
nin | || and what's come of it?” And then she flung) bunks with dark mounds ‘above them like fresh- 
tof HI herself back upon the straw, and kicked and bit | made graves. Sometimes a mound heaved, and a 
ge | | and screamed in a fit of hysterics. The matron | bare arm came out, and clenched its fist, and 
wine All quieted her down at last, covered her up, and gesticulated eerily. But the troubling dream passed 
coe Pal tucked her in, ‘‘ There, you lie still, my good girl | over, the arm fell with sudden languor, and the 
ak yi] you ‘ll be all right to- ‘morrow. You go to sleep | dreamer once more breathed with tranquil, regu- 
<i i] | now, and forget all about it,” said the matron in a | larity. Even on earth the weary, for a few hours, 
aa | kindly authoritative tone. ms It’s easy saying that, | had found rest. 
was || | || amtit sir?” she added. It's plain to see what is irate diaialcinias jan ainda Samael 
‘ttle (tL || she'll come to, poor g girl; but she hasn't come to It | Wee ae. et eee Passe tin on ME 
me Gain and I'll give » her a kiss, poor thing. She looks Wuen I went back to the Refuge next morning 
‘cht |t A | somehow as “if she’d a mother that used to make | the sun was shining in a pale, but still cloudless, 
aaes | much of her, and mayhap it may comfort her. Oh, | blue sky. Even in the East End we have bright 
the || dear, what a lot of girls there is in ‘thm! as are | suns and blue skies far more frequently than our 
ioht || | {| here their mothers wouldn't have them!” ‘The | West End neighbours—so near to us and yet 
a || | || poor girl put up her lips, like a baby, to be kissed, | sev ered from us by so great @ gulf—have any 
- | ¥ ‘hen ‘the matron stooped over her ; and then for a} idea of. The church bells were ringing cheerfully 
|| time her sobs became more ssh than ever, | in the frosty air. The viscous slush of the night 


was |; § | ; : : 
4 “ Tut, tut—that’s silly,” exclaimed the kindly-sev rere | before had been caked on the pavements into 


almost utterly miserable ; which others, as miser- | on the pay ement—but still now and then, spread 








| fi 
se 1 | matron. “You go to sleep like a good girl, and | black and yellow glazed crust, which men and boys 
the || |} we ll have a talk to- “morrow. If you keep ong going | were still picking, and shovelling, and sweeping, 
i a |} on like that, I shall be half sorry I did it.” The into the roadway; whilst others, with, their tools 
ors | girl gulped in her sobs like a chiddc n child, and in | over their shoulders, went about monotonously 
|} few minutes was sleeping the deep, apparently | chanting “Sweep your doorway, mum?” In front 
Ds dreamless, slumber w hich is sometimes given to the | of some houses there was a funereal pall of ashes 
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out like a sheet on roofs, furring mortar-lines and 
linen-posts, and gathered in tiny drifts in corners, 
some genuine, unsullied, frost-crisped snow was 
sparkling. To the well-housed, well-clad, well-fed 
there is scarcely a prettier or more inspiriting sight ; 
but it is a shroud-like apparition to the London 
poor. A “hard frost” to them is a horror, how- 
ever brightly the sun may shine upon it. There 
were sad hearts in many of the houses I passed on 
my way to the Refuge—houses with chimneys that 
sent forth no smoke, or, if they had fires, the 
feeblest fires, that were being squeezed to death be- 
tween almost touching “ cheeks ;” but the Refuge 
people, in spite of the frost, had gained a little 
cheerfulness. ‘They had awoke refreshed, an extra 
allowance of bread and a little cheese had been 
served out to them, they had a day of warm rest 
before them—this Sunday was a little island in 
their billowy life. 

When they all mustered in the men’s ward for 
service, it was touching to note the little at- 
tempts which some of the women had made at 
“tidying themselves up” in honour of the day. 
The scarecrow rags had been made to look as 
trim and continuous as possible, hair had been 
re-parted and smoothed down, and hands and 
faces carefully washed. The poor girl I had 
spoken to the night before was one of the con- 
gregation, but she was not one of those who had 
striven to smarten themselves. She sat as before, 
with her head between her hands, gazing into a 
future that was all black to her. Young as she 
was, the spring of her hope seemed broken. 

It was a strange congregation that I had that day. 
In front of a knot of Irish, who had drawn off 
scowling, grinned a colony of tramps, who regarded 
all religions with the impartiality of ignorant in- 
difference, and were looking forward to the service 
as a change, or, in their own term, “a lark.” 
Many a nominal creed, at any rate, because many 
a country, had, however, its representative or re- 
presentatives there. Beside a heavy-footed, mild- 
eyed Essex ploughman crouched a wicked-eyed, 
lithe Lascar, looking very much like a viper that 
would spring as soon as it should be quite thawed 
out of its torpor. There were two Chinamen, who 
had nothing but their thin blue calico jumpers to 
keep the keen wind from goose-skinning their lemon- 
coloured bodies, when again turned out to its tender 
mercies. Black and brown faces of the negro type 
blotched the mass of lighter countenances with 
round dots like music-notes. The large majority 
of those present belonged, of course, to the British 
Isles ; but the Register showed that amongst my 
hearers there were natives of every division of the 
globe—five countries of continental Europe having 
contributed their quotas, and Africa being repre- 
sented not only by negroes, but also by a bankrupt 
Algerine. Amongst the English was a university 
man, whom drink had brought down to seek, and 
seek in vain, for labour at the Docks. He was 
not the only one of the Refuge’s inmates whom 
drink had driven thither; but the proportion of 


such, though large, was not nearly so large as some 
might imagine. The circumstances in which they 
had been born and bred, without any fault of their 
own, had plainly disqualified the largest proportion 
from making any efficient fight for life—they were 
mental and physical weaklings. Their moral per- 
ceptions, of course, were not very strong either; 
but still they seemed to have a sincerely honest 
wish for work—work that fled them like a tantalis- 
ing phantom; sometimes letting itself be appa- 
rently clasped, and then vanishing into thin air. 
The Zook of the fathers and mothers of this class, 
and even more pathetically, the look of their poor 
little bandy-legged, strumously-scarred and swollen, 
goggle-eyed babies, told a plain story of the con- 
ditions of their lives. It was not necessary to con- 
sult the doctor’s report to learn that they had far 
more than the average share of the ills to which all 
flesh is heir. The doctor’s “Rheumatism” ¢hey 
would have called “roomatics ;” they might not 
have understood what his “ Catarrh,” “ Incipient 
fever,” &c., meant in words; but they were ter- 
ribly familiar with the whole long list in fact. 
“Excessive. debility from starvation” stood out 
prominently in the doctor’s book, but it was writ 
far larger on their pinched faces and in the crooked- 
knee totterings of their lath-like legs. ‘ Dyspepsy,” 
I may add, in passing, was one of the few diseases 
not to be found in the Refuge doctor’s list. It isa 
horrible disorder, but from that the poorest of the 
poor would seem to be exempt. Exercise, change 
of scene, and simple diet are, I believe, some of 
the chief items in the regimen prescribed for dys- 
peptic patients by the faculty. As a rider, I would 
venture to add, let them exercise themselves, change 
their scene, and simplify their diet by going to see 
those startling phenomena, their non-dyspeptic 
countrymen, and relieving their necessities out of 
their own superfluities. ‘They might thus not only 
escape from the overbrooding hypochondria that 
darkens their lives, upon the sunniest day, with the 
shadow of its fiend-like wings, but also secure 
one of the purest of positive pleasures. To visit 
the sick, clothe the naked, feed the hungry, are 
A B C duties of Christianity, but they meet with a 
marvellously rich reward. As if the pleasure which 
the doing of the deeds gives—supplemented as it 
is, in very many cases (maugre all the talk about 
the ungrateful mercenariness of the poor), by the 
lasting earthly love they win for the doer—as if all 
this were not enough, our Lord has said, “ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
little ones, ye have done it untome.” The Founder 
of our religion proudly claimed the common huma- 
nity which linked Him with “the least.” How fond 
we poor little creatures are of fancying ourselves, 
through merits of our own, of an entiely different 
species, if not genus, from our fellow-men ! 

In the Refuge, moreover, there was a large 
sprinkling of “ decent folk”—honest, industrious, 
skilful working people, who had done well at their 
trades, until thrown out of work by a sudden cessa- 
tion of demand for their workmanship. A few of 
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these had grown reckless, and were some of the | spin out my five-and-twenty minutes in an extem- 
untidiest and least attentive of my congregation ;| pore sermon of some kind. I repeat that it was 
but most were just the opposite. The husband— | the sorriest sermon, but still ¥ tried hard to make 
no longer, poor fellow, the proud owse-band—the | my hearers understand that it was possible even 
wife, the children, were all freshened up in their | for them to be careful for nothing, if they sought, 
poor little way, and knelt and rose and sat in| by prayer with thanksgiving, through Christ Jesus, 
— — - ye Pe bee, = yd fren of God wale agree: — ee 
ooked, even in a Refuge, a little proud to be able | And my stuttering efforts, as ave said before 
to prove their by-gone Comled vd sor st ” to the | were mA entirely vain, There were not many of 
British heathen around them, by showing their | my hearers who seemed to have any notion of 
familiarity with the Prayer-book ; but it must have | what I had been driving at ; but now and then I 
been sad for them to think of the past Sundays in| had seen a nod of satisfaction instead of somno- 
which they had turned out together for service in | lence, and heard a sigh of incipient resignation— 
their Sunday best. | of relief from what had long been a state of 
he = - the — fag = vanguage or rape e sor me and when I hom going = 
another, 1s heard in many lands; but scarcely any- at the Keluge door, a carpenter, with a rule-less 
where can its comprehensive supplications for God’s | rule-pocket in his trousers, came up to me and 
succour, help, and comfort to all that are in danger, | said, “I felt lost, sir, when I had to get rid of 
necessity, and tribulation—all that are desolate this ”—clapping the empty rule-pocket—“ but now 
_ ye ae a — emphatic ee I a mt all - om nove gfe = all my 
than they had in the Refuge that morning. Even tools back—perhaps I mayn’t; but anyhow you’ve 
those who had previously been only parroting the | made me feel that there’s a God that squares every- 
experienced repeaters of the responses, when we | thing, after all. He hasn’t lost his rule. No, sir,” 
came to those wide-hearted _ ~yers, joined in the | the man added, in an offended tone, when (I fear, 
“We beseech thee to hear us, good Lord,” with a quite as much out of vanity, that had not expected 
meaning in their tone which showed that they felt to be gratified, as out of benevolence) I had 
they were praying for themselves. ‘The parrot tone inquired whether there was any one I could speak 
was plainly perceptible again when I had read, | to about hm—“ No, sir ; I didn’t come to beg, and 
° That it fh shone ders give and preserve to | I didn’t think vere would have thought so. oo 
our use the kindly fruits of the earth, so as in due to thank you, because you had relieved my feel- 
time we may enjoy them.” Irrational, radically ings. You spoke as if you meant it just now, and 
blasphemous, as it was, I could not help feeling I trusted to you to understand me. Of course, I 
that the prayer ¢here almost sounded like a taunt. | should be glad to get work—God knows how glad 
It was the fourth Sunday in Advent. In refer-| I should be—but I didn’t come carneying to you 
ence to both worlds, the refugees, in the words of to get it. I’m not a say-after-me, sir. I can see 
the Collect for the day, were sore let and hindered you're young at preaching, sir—I’ve heard real 
in running the race set before them. Inexperienced preachers, that can run it out like oil—but if you'll 
as I was, I was sorely puzzled as to what I was to only try to speak from your heart, as you did just 
say that would give them any comfort, or do them | now, you needn’t mind so much that you haven't 
any good. When the prayers were over, I fumbled | got the gift of the gab. People who want a bit 
in the Bible and Prayer-book, and at last read out, | of comfort will overlook your failings.” 
almost at desperate random, as my text, the latter| Before the carpenter came up to me, I had had 
— of ~ Epistle for he day :—“ Be eign a = = with _ rae nag — tk agg oe 
nothing: but in everything, by prayer and suppli-| and also a talk with the Cambridge man. In a 
cation with thanksgiving, let your requests be made | moral point of view—in a logical point of view—it 
known unto God. And the peace of God, which | is hard to say why we should lavish so much pity 
passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts | on those who have thrown away good chances, and 
—— through Christ Jesus.” _— roe dl ges = a = — level 
y first extempore sermon was a miserable | fortunate ones have ‘brought themselves—in the 
failure, so far as elocution went; and yet in effect | handicap-race of life in which, at starting, they 
it was not quite a failure. I managed to make | were so much favoured—*“ Oh! that is only what 
some of my hearers believe—in spite of my stam-| they were born to.” But still the feeling is widely- 
merings, and sentences that ended abruptly as eo “ene a pong are 5 
- — 7 ct, and | 7 1 e ma 
that they ‘might believe in it too. “Again” and | be of having reduced himeelf to a lower denoming- 
again I read the text, rolling its easy flow of words | tion—finds no more outspoken pitiers than amongst 
and direct meaning, like a sweet morsel, in my | those who have struggled with poverty from their 
mouth. “Why not keep on reading it over and ay (if _— had any), — = Le = struggle 
over again, until they have got it by heart, and | with it to their graves. is Cambridge man, 
then give ‘the glory and the benediction?—what | probably, was the least worthy inmate of the 
good will your limping ‘interpretation’ vy do?” yr Friends, 90% oe . ery e~ 
I often thought; but still, having stood up to able university career—he had sacrificed all, be- 
preach a sermon without book, I felt compelled to cause, without any appreciable temptation, beyond 
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a suddenly-acquired liking for it, he had taken to 
drink. And yet his co-inmates, who had any 
knowledge of his history, treated him with a com- 
passion which had no contempt in it—they even 
“respected” him, because his accent and little 
tricks of manner showed, in spite of the black- 
guardism in word and deed in which he could 
indulge, that he had once been a “ gentleman.” 
The “feudal system” may have been cut down, 
but its roots are not yet grubbed-up, in England. 
The Cambridge man was far more complimentary 
than the carpenter. He plastered me with flattery 
that would have been impudently fulsome, had it 
not been plain that the unhappy man had been 
brought by drink and want into an almost fatuous 
condition. He cried copiously—solemnly assured 
me that he had made up his mind to reform—and 
then asked me for the loan of a sovereign, to get 
a box of clothes out of pawn. If he could dress 
himself decently, he said, he could recover a tutor- 
ship at Upper Norwood from which he had ab- 
sented himself for a week or so. Sovereigns then, 
as now, were scarce with me—sense (I 
was scarce also—but I could not the 
sovereign. I thought it might be just the stone 
that would block his downward rush upon the road 
to ruin. I promised him that he should have it, if 
he would call at my lodgings next morning. The 


an 
all 


refuse 





afraid), | 


issue of that unhappy promise I shall have to 


relate afterwards. 

The girl I have spoken of returned to the 
women’s ward as soon as service was over, and 
when the matron and I went up, we found her 
sitting at the end of her bunk, just as she had been 
sitting the night before. 
sullen mood. 
about their common county. ‘I’m sure you come 
from Buckinghamshire, my girl,” said the good 
woman. “What partis it? Anywhere near Ayles- 
bury way ?—perhaps I might know your friends.” 
“Friends!” echoed the girl; but in a tone of 
dreary scorn, that had a terribly lonely sound. 
“*We have all a Friend,” I answered to the “ 7’ze 
got no friends” that tone conveyed—“‘a Friend 
who sticketh closer than a brother, it we will but 
accept his love. Father and mother, every human 
being we cared for on earth, may forsake us, and 
yet we need not feel lonely if we can feel that 
Jesus Christ is our friend.” She shook her head 
impatiently, as a horse shakes its to get rid of flies— 
she was plainly weary of all such preaching. 


She was in an obstinately | 
The matron tried to get her to talk | 


«1 | 


never did anything to be brought to this,” she cried, | 


half fiercely, ‘and yet I’m brought to it—what’s 
the good of talking?” After this she continued so 
obstinately silent that the matron’s patience gave 
way. “ You're an ungrateful girl,” she said. “ ‘The 
parson and me mean you well. You're Bucking- 
hamshire-bred, I know, and so you ought to have 
more respect for the clergy—let alone me, that 
would do you a good turn if I could see my way clear 
to it. But if you won’t speak, who’s to know what to 
do? You haven't such a lot to help you, I should 
say, as you can afford to snub them that would.” 








The matron would have spared that taunt if she 
could have foreseen the forlorn look that followed it. 
That look instantly softened the good woman ; but 
the girl called back the tears that had gushed for a 
moment into her lonely eyes, and became more 
stonily silent than before. 

“I can’t make her out, poor young thing,” said 
the matron, as we went down-stairs. ‘A pretty 
creature she must have been, and might be again, 
if her face was filled out a bit. The Buckingham- 
shire women have a name for their good looks— 
anyhow, that’s what people used to say in my time. 
It’s a pity she’s so shut-up, and thinks so much 
about her rights. If you come to rights, bad’s the 
best with the best of us, ain’t it, sir? And it ain’t 
possible for such as us to stand alone, as if we 
didn’t want a bit of help now and then from on 


another. We're a/ways wanting it, proud as we 
may be. It’s like the way the children prop up 
the cards—knock away one, and down they all 
come. Rights, poor young thing! Those that 


think so much about their rights are apt to do 
wrongs to get their rights—rights as they facy ’em. 
I do believe she’d rather starve vow than go astray 
—she’s got pride in her. But that can’t last for 
ever, if she don’t starve meanwhile. I wish she’d 
open her mind to me. She’s Buckinghamshire 
born-and-bred, I know, and I meant her well, and 
did my best to show it.” 


VII.—THE TWIN CROSSING-SWEEPERS. 

A CROSSING-SWEEPING in the poor parts of the 
East End of London is not a very valuable pro- 
perty on week-days. Most of the people who cross 
the road care little how muddy it is. There are no 
eccentric old gentlemen in the neighbourhood who 
pay five-shilling and even golden toll (as used, at 
any rate, I have heard, to be the case in the West 
End) when they condescend to pick their way over 
the no benevolent old whose 
combined pensions give the crossing-sweeper a very 
comfortable lit income; no lazy, swellish ser- 
vants, to hire him with coppers and cold fowl to 
post letters and call cabs, in order that their own 
brawny calves may still enjoy a spotless otiuvm cum 
dienitate. locally practising 
their profession, are scarce in the parts I speak of 
on week-days. But on Sundays they make their 
appearance in front of the churches and the larger 
chapels just before and after service. The Sunday 
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Crossing - sweepers, 


incumbents of the two crossings that led to one of 


my churches, were at one time a little boy and a 


| little girl: strikingly alike in features, although the 


boy looked very feeble, and the girl, in spite of her 
poor clothing and diet, seemed a merrily healthy 
young puss. Some of those who had coppers to 
spare chose the boy’s crossing when ihey came to 
church, because he looked so weak ; but most gave 
their pence and halfpence to the girl, because she 
smiled so brightly and brandished her broom with 
so much cheerful vigour. Both the children were 
very well-behaved, and, poor as their dress was, 
they managed sonichow to make it look tidy. They 
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were not exactly “pretty children,” but still their | jist then up come them two children, wi’ their 
faces were very different from the jumble of flat} brooms over their shoulders. They work a City 
features, lighted only by low cunning, which is the | crossin’ a-week days, an’ only come to yourn a- 
general type of countenance amongst our poor little | Sundays, ’cos it’s handy like, an’ the City’s empty 
“street Arabs.” They differed from the ruck of | a-Sundays. ‘ What's the matter, old man?’ says the 
street children strikingly in another respect. As | little gal. ‘I’m tired,’ says I. ‘Come inan’’avearest,’ | 
soon as the single bell had ceased to toll, they left | says she. ‘That'll be better than settin’ out ’ere in 
their brooms in a corner of one of the porches, and | the rain.” The rain was comin’ down; but I was so 
stole into church, dropping side by side into one | tired, I should like to ha’ gone to sleep there. So 
of the obscurest free seats. (What a pity it is, by-| up they took me to the loft where we’re all a-lodgin’ 
the-bye, that so many of our churches in poor | now; an’ when they found out I was ’ungry, they 
neighbourhoods have only single bells, which clank | give me some o’ their grub. ‘If you’ve no objec- 
as monotonously as the factory bells which the | tions, I'll turn in ’ere to-night,’ says I; an’ I did. 
dwellers in such places hear every week-day, sea Both on ’em said their prayers, afore ‘hey turned 
of at once soothing and cheering them as a Sunday |in. It made me feel ashamed like—I was layin’ 
peal of bells soothes and cheers when it rings out | awake watchin’ on ’em. ‘That’s good children,’ 
like a chorus of angel voices !) jsays I. ‘Pd ha’ done it myself, if I ’adn’t been so 
Sunday after Sunday, when I passed the little | tired ; but now I'll say ’em in bed.’ An’ I did say 
crossing-sweepers on my way to church, I deter-| ’em, sir, an’ I’ve gone on sayin’ ’em, an’ so has the 
mined to make inquiries about them, but it so) children, Presently says I, ‘Would you mind if 
happened that for some weeks they escaped my | I was to come an’ doss ’ere? They says ‘ No,’ an’ 
memory as soon as Sunday had passed. One Sun-' I says ‘Good-night, then, an’ fhey says ‘ Good- 
day morning I missed them from their accustomed | night,’ an’ we've lodged together ever since. Some- 
post. A bent old man, almost muffled from view in| times I helps them, an’ sometimes they helps 
a threadbare, greasy, many-caped drab great-coat,| me, accordin’ as we've got on. Poor dears, 
was plying the broom in their stead. I asked him if they wouldn’t be crossin’-sweepin’, if they'd their 
he could tell me what had become of the children. | rights. Their father was a doctor, sir! Don’t 
“ Boy’s bad, an’ the gal’s a-nussin’ of him,” it sound strange? They don’t speak agin’ him 
“Where do they live?” /more than they can ’elp; but I can make out 
“Them an’ me lodges together in a harch, an’ | that their father was a bad sort, though he were 
the gal says to me, ‘ Fred can’t go, Ginger, an’ I’m | a doctor. He’d ‘ave let ’em run wild, if it ’adn’t 
agoin’ to stay along with him to- day—so you take ‘a’ been for the mother, an’ she died afore the 
my broom, an’ go down to our pitch afore the new | father, an’ when Ae died, there was nobody to take 
church—it’s a pity some un shouldn't git the! care on ’em. As I can make out, they was left 
browns.’ So, I’ve come, but, bless ye, sir, I don’t alone in the house after his buryin’ without any- 
mean to keep all I gits. They shall have their thin’ to eat, an’ got skeared, an’ come out to see 
whack, as they’ve a right. You'll please to re-| what they could do for theirselves. I s’pose it was 
member the sweeper, sir?” thought as they’d friends to look after ’em by them 
I asked him if he would’pilot me aiter service to | as seed to the buryin’—I can make out there was no 
the singular joint lodging of which he had spoken. | friends at the buryin’, an’I guess the doctor chap had 
“Ye’re not agoin’ to blow on us, sir?” he cross- tired out his friends, axin’’em for money an’ sich like. 
questioned, glancing up sharply. “Ye see, we've I know a son o’ mine tired out me, or I shouldn’t 
got it rent free, an’ though it ain’t used for nothin’ ha’ been where I am now, an’ I don’t expect that 
else, them as the place belongs to might turn us doctors an’ sich is much different from sich as us 
out if they knowed there was any one in it.” when the devil gits a’old on’em. Any ow, them 
There is a network of railways in the East End’ two poor children turned out into the streets—it 
now, but at that time the Blackwall—the trains must be pretty nigh two year ago—they’ve been 
drawn by a rope that ran over wheels—was the only where they are goin’ on for a year and more—an’ 
East-End line. In the upper portion of one of its in the streets they've got their livin’ ever since. 
arches, that had been boarded up for use as a The mother must ha’ been a good un, whatever the 
stable and hayloft, but had not been long tenanted in father were. It’s wonderful the little wickedness 
that capacity, the old man and the children resided. they know, but, then ye see, they keeps theirselves 
“J hain’t been there so long as them,” said the /o theirselves—that’s why they come to the harch 
old man, as we walked back together. ‘I’m a —an’ God knows / wouldn’t lead ’em wrong. It 
finder by trade, if ye can call it a trade—pick seems ‘ard, though, that nothin’ can be done for 
up rags, an’ bones, an’ metal, and sich; an’ ’em—that it do. Both on ’em can read _ very 
one night I come back dead beat, for I ’adn’t pretty. Whenever I see a scrap o’ print I pick it 
had nothin’ to eat, an’ ’adn’t found nothin’ to up to keep’em in practice. Their way o’ talk is 
speak on neither. I sot down by that there pretty, too. In course they've picked up some 0’ 
railway harch, an’ felt as if I could blubber, the words they’ve heard, but they don’t say ’em so 
hold as I be. It was a good step yet to the’! sarcy as the other children, I don’t mind “er 
place where I was a-lodgin’ then, an’ there wasn’t callin’ on me Ginger, though who it was fust give 
anythin’ for me to eat when I did git back. Well, me that name, or what reason they ‘ad, / can’t 
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make out. There ain’t much o’ ginger about me, | upon it. The old man opened a door cut out in 
as I see. But, law bless ye, sir, I don’t mind it | the stable-gates, and motioned to me to enter. 


from ¢hem; an’ I calls them Fred an Emly, an’ 
we gits on as if we’d knowed one another all our 
lives.” 

“That's our harch, sir,” the old man said pre- 
sently, pointing to one that was secluded, although 
with houses almost touching it. There was no 
thoroughfare past it, and no near window gave 


In 
the four corners of one of the stalls lay four little 
heaps—of dark rags, of comparatively light rags, of 

| bones, and of old metal (the last subdivided into 
rusty iron and more precious metallic waifs). “I 
does my sortin’ down ’ere,” Ginger explained. “I 
ought to ha’ got rid o’ them by rights yesterday— 
there ain’t so much on ’em—but I was too tired to 
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stir out when I got back, an’ I never does business | 
a-Sundays. I don’t call ‘Ais business ””—pointing 
to the broom—“ what I’ve took at the church is | 
for the children. Manners is manners,” he added 
apologetically, as he pushed before me, when I was | 
about to mount the ladder that led to the loft; 
“but they might be skeared if they see you fust.” 
When he had reached the top of the ladder, I 
heard a jingling splash of coppers. “There, I 
hain’t done so bad,” cried Ginger ; ‘‘an’, what d’ye 
think ? ’ere’s your parson come to see you. Come 


65. 


up, sir. Mind how ye come, though. Stretch 
your foot over them two rungs—they’re rotten.” 

A little mouldy hay and straw had been left in 
the loft by the former tenant, and two or three 
tattered sacks. It is no exaggeration to say that 
these were its chief furniture. The articles which 
the incoming tenants had brought in with them, or 
subsequently acquired, might all have been put 
into a not very large carpet-bag. On a hay-and- 
straw-and-sacking bed lay Fred, with Emily squatted 
on the floor beside him—arrested by my coming in 
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the gleeful counting of the vicariously earned cop- 
pers which she had commenced. Both the children 
were rather shy at first, but they soon—Emily espe- 
cially—got at home with me. What they told me, 
in reply to my questions, tallied with what I had 
heard from the old man. They both, however, gave 
old Ginger more credit than he had given to him- 
self; and though they had plainly no awe of the 
old fellow, and Emily made open fun of him be- 
fore me, they seemed to look upon him as a kind 
of protection. It was touching to see how fond the 
children were of each other. Emily wanted to 
make out that Fred did all their work, and Fred, 
rousing himself from his sickly languor, startled me 
by shouting, “That's a lie. Em’s worth two of 
me.” I had a Testament, and tested Emily’s 
reading powers with it. “Oh, that zs nice! I 
remember all about that,” she cried, when she had 
finished, very creditably, the dozen verses I had 
pointed out. ‘Ginger’s very kind—he always 
brings us home something to read, when he can. 
There was half a Z/oya’s he brought home last 
night, and there’s a pretty bit in it about a little 
girl and a canary and a scarlet geranium ; and the 
canary dies, you know, and the little girl buries 
him under the scarlet geranium, because he liked 
to perch on it. Ma used to have a canary, don’t 
you remember, Fred? I read some of that to 
Fred, but he thought it wasn’t Sunday reading, so 
I picked out this, because it sounded like a sermon ; 
but he didn’t like it, and I didn’t like it. Perhaps 
we could have made it out better if there had been 
a head anda tail to it.” She handed me a crumpled, 
charred tract, which had evidently been twisted up 
for a pipe-light. Great was Emily’s delight when I 
told her she might keep the Testament. ‘“‘ We can 
go over them all now, can’t we, Fred?” she exult- 
ingly exclaimed. “ The little children, and the good 
Samaritan and his donkey, and everything. We 
used to read them to mamma of a Sunday evening, 
when papa was out,” she added in explanation. 
Whilst we were talking, a train rumbled over 
head. The reverberations which it caused were 
new to me; I could not help giving a little start, 
and Emily could not help giving a little laugh. 
“You behave yourself, Em’ly,” growled Ginger, 
who felt that he had somehow dropped out of the 
leading position due to his age. “ It’s a queer sound 
to them as ain’t used to it, an’ to them as is. You 
young uns are snorin’ like anything when they goes 
over at nights, but sometimes I’m a-layin’ awake, 
an’ sometimes they wakes me, an’ any’ow it ain’t 
pleasant to have that rumble-tumble right over ye 
—as if the Last Day ’ad come, an’ the skies was a- 
droppin’-in. If a train was to come down on ye, 
ye’d larf on the other side o’ yer mouth, Em’ly.” 
The children, when asked whether they would 
not like to make their living in some other way than 
by crossing-sweeping—some way more congruous 
with the opportunities which their father seemed to 
have thrown away for them—were not half so 
anxious as Ginger was they should be, to avail 


which my words held out. “We don’t do bad,” 

said Emily, “when Fred’s up, and he’ll soon be up 

again, and we shouldn’t like to be parted, and we're 

used to Ginger. He isn’t such a bad old chap, 

though he does growl sometimes as if he’d snap 

your head off.” “7 don’t want to git rid on ye,” 

retorted Ginger, “ but if ye won’t give up crossin’- 

sweepin’, when ye’ve got the hoffer, ye’re sillier 

than I thought ye was, Em’ly.” 

There was food in the loft I saw, and money 

to buy more—such as it was. Fred, moreover, did 

not seem to be what is called “dangerously ill.” 

But those two children getting in love with the hard 

street life and railway-arch shelter they shared with 

the old man, who was so fond of them in his 

grumpy way, clung to my memory long after the 

little door in the stable-gates had been closed be- 

hind me. It might be impossible to help the old 

man—however much one might wish to give him 

a helping hand—but surely something might be 

done for his young fellow-lodgers. 

The next day I went to the arch with the clergy- 

man to whom I was giving temporary partial assist- 

ance. He remembered the name of the children’s 

father. The “doctor” I found had been one of those 
medical men, numerous in poor neighbourhoods, 

who also keep druggists’ shops. My friend also 
remembered and respected the character of the 
doctor’s wife, and was startled to find that her 
children had for months been crossing-sweepers in 
front of his own church. When we mounted the 
ladder Emily as well as Fred was in the loft. She 
had raced in from her City crossing to see how he 
was getting on, and was giving him a drink of water : 
looking very scared because he talked so strangely, 
and stared at her as if he did not know her. The 
violent cold which he had taken had ended in fever, 
and the first thing to be done was to get him into the 
Fever Hospital. I cannot remember now whether 
it was the old building or the present one in the 
Liverpool Road, but I do remember that Ginger 
used to find time once or twice a week to trudge 
northwards and sit with his young friend. Whilst 
her brother was in the hospital my friend took 
Emily into his own house. He had children of his 
own, and was, therefore, naturally unwilling that she 
should visit Fred ; but she fretted so that, fearing 
she would otherwise break away, my friend went 
with her to the hospital long before he thought it 
was prudent for her to visit it. No harm came of 
the visit, but it was not until months had passed that 
he ventured to tell his wife of it. 

Admission into the Orphan Asylum at Clap- 
ton was eventually obtained for both the children. 
The night before they started for their school 
my friend invited Ginger to take tea with 
them at the parsonage. Its pill-box parlour was 
no gilded saloon, but Ginger looked so aghast 
at the idea of sitting down on a carpet and in 
company with two parsons and a parson’s wife, 
that the latter object of his dread considerately 
proposed that he and his young friends should 





themselves of the chance of “ bettering themselves ” 


have their tea alone together in her husband’s 
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uncarpeted study. The books it held were not 
many, but they impressed Ginger with awe. “ Ah,” 
he half-sighed, ‘‘ you won’t want me to pick up bits 
0’ print now, J/iss Em’ly an’ AZaster Fred.” When 
they were bidding their old friend good-byé the 
children said he must often come and see them at 
the Asylum. “Vo,” answered Ginger. “They 


wouldn't let me if I wanted, an’ I shouldn’t want if 


they would. You've got your rights, thank God, 
an’ are a-goin’ to be brought up respectable, an’ I 
(Zo be c 


ain’t a respectable sort. I shall miss ye both—we 
got on uncommon well when we was much of a 
muchness—but, law bless ye, ye’ll soon be ashamed 
to think ye ever lived with sich as me. I s’pose 
there ain't no lor, though, agin’ my takin’ your 
crossin’ of a Sunday if I can git it, an’ the gen’lemen 
"ere ’ave no objections. I shall be lonesome of a 
Sunday now with nothin’ to do, ’an I can go to 
church all the same, ’an it'll seem, some’ow, as if 
ye ’ad’nt quite gone up in a balloon like.” 


ntinued.) 


COMING EMPTY. 


Wuat should we say of the man who, in build- 
ing a house for the comfort of his declining years, 
wasted his means and his ingenuity in devising 
decorations and novel ornaments for the outside, to 
the total neglect of its internal furnishing, so that 
to enjoy his abode in the least he had to walk out 
and view all its beauties from a distance? To such 
an one there would be no rest in the place of rest, 
and no sure shelter from the storm. In summer, 
when fires could be dispensed with, and all above 
was calm and clear, he might live the serene, de- 
lightful life of an Epicurean god—might lie on the 
fragrant slope of a thymy hill, and feast his eyes on 
the profuse and splendid creation of his hands. 
But in the evil time of the earth’s visitation, where 
could he betake himself? Inside his habitation he 
1as nothing but lumber, piled-up and irregular, 
breeding all manner of dust and confusion; and 
even that which, in its proper place, were useful 
and beautiful, will be but the source of distress and 
pain to him when he is compelled by stress of 
weather to abide within. He is a man with a 
glorious house, yet without a home; the delight 
of whose eyes passes under eclipse with every 
capricious change of the elements. In failing to 
centre his hopes and affections in something more 
inward and human, more comfortable and stable, 
he is the outcast and hopeless unrestful prey of the 
very things in which he had put his trust. For the 
only true home of the heart is that in which the 
heart can find full and gladsome reception. It lies 
in love and human kindness—in the helpful, self- 
denying sympathies, the solacing solicitudes, and 
the‘ gracious ministries untainted by ambition, 
whose eloquent language the worldly are content 
to strive after galvanically, naming it good-breeding 
and fine manners. Even in an earthly point 
of view, mere stone and lime, and wood and 
are but the furnishings of the house, 
and, wanting affection and tender, clinging asso- 
ciations, afford no rest to the deepest needs 
of man’s social nature. Home, after all, is in the 
hearts of those we love; and one of the grandest 
triumphs even of the unregenerate human heart, is 
the way in which it will often solace itself against 
the sudden loss of worldly goods and fortune in the 
sense of a tenderer home life, and more 
firmly-knit domestic ties. 


glass, 


gracious, 


Often it, too, must be | 


emptied out that the purer element may come 
in. And thus the soul in sorrowful dispensations 
gets assurances of its more precious things, thereby 
learning unconsciously the first law of a more spiri- 
tual economy, which, followed out faithfully, must 
lead up and up to the very throne of God itself. 
All wise earthly economy, indeed, is but a 
s).adow, or first image, of the heavenly, which pro- 
ceeds on a strange inversion of value by which 
reality supersedes appearances. Such a man as I 
spoke of, who in building hi minded only 
the outside, even the prucence ol the world would 
condemn, naming his wisdom fooli 
is no vacuum in nature,” 
substances removed 
ones will rush in, and are as essential, nay, 
more essential, to life, than are the most substan- 
tial. Better have good air than crowded gold 
coffers in your sleeping-room : the one is the minis- 
ter of death, the other the happy harbinger of life 
and health. Is there not here, too, a mysterious 
change of value when you come to closest bar- 
gaining? Gold can buy much, but not life, or 
health, or true joy: the intangible, which has been 
despised and put out of doors, refuses at last to be 
bought on any terms, It is tl 
Sibylline Books of ancient Rome. The va 
thing is dearer each time it is offered, though there 
be less and less bounteous store of it. So it is in 
merely natural things and ordinances. ‘The true 
law of life is to keep the house clear of rubbish 
and worthless furniture; of that which is only 
cumbersome and external, consequently failing to 
make us really richer than we were. Such things 
pertain to the outside, and lead us away from the 
true home in order even to our looking at them. 
But if all this is true of ordinary human life and 
character, how much more is it true of the life of 
the soul, and the soul’s economy! How sad it is 
to see this lordly palace of all spiritual possibilities 


his house 

shness. ‘* There 
~ i ~~ Cc - | 

says science; for solid 
] snr Intanoaiy} 

purer and more intangible 


these 


“years } 
le Old story of the 


luable 


—the heart of man—so chokeful of earthly goods 
and rubbish, so overlaid and decorated, that the 
soul, to get so much as breathing space, is glad 


g 
to go outside its home—a stranger to itself and to 
its true joys—and to wander a hopeless gin-mill 
round of empty unsatisfactory admirations! It has 
built a house, a1 outside merely 
all its abounding faculties (intellect, memory, phan- 
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tasy, imagination—and oh that a team so glorious, | shaken up, are presented to our sick and weary 
capable even of drawing angels in its train, should | palate. While it is permitted us to sit still, we 
be leashed to such a dead, degraded load of bricks | may deceive ourselves into the idea that our water 
and straw and stubble!), whilst the interior is | is pure, because it gives back a dim reflection of 
crammed with the stale refuse of its grey delights, | our own faces, in spite of the lumps of iron and 
and no breath of the gracious air of God’s Spirit | gold, and chalk and clay that lie at the bottom, 
traverses the musty rooms and passages, making all | breeding poison. If we have aught of our own— 
pure, and fresh, and sweet, as they might even now | any of the world’s slimy lees in our vessel—this 
so well be. While it is so full of solid seeming | trial and that trial is sent to shake it up and show 
goods, all unarranged and incongruous, none of! us our delusion, and give us another chance of 
the perfumed breezes of faith and love can come in. | proceeding swiftly with empty vessel to the well. 
It must become empty ere it can be truly filled. | But how often do we instead go wandering on the 
The old seer, who told the doubting, despairing | desert of our own delights, our heart faint, our 
spirits of his time to take their hearts in their | vessel empty—cheated by vain will-o’-wisps, and 
hand and go into the presence of God with their | all kind of false night-lights that lead to no water ! 
troubled petitions, prescribed a duty which only | Oh, the folly of the natural man which makes 
seemed to be difficult in the contemplation of it,| so poor exchange, and throws away so much 
and was certain to grow all the more impossible | labour; and, less wise than the patient camel in 
the longer it was delayed. For that only can rise | the desert, keeping its store of water at least for 
high which is first emptied of its grosser weight, | wise use, we thirst and have not wherewith to slake 
and made lighter than the medium which surrounds | our thirst. Our behaviour is surely too often like 
it. And what would seem to calculating human that of the heir of a great estate, who, to gratify 
reason, could human reason calmly contemplate it, | his self-will, has gone abroad, and, having spent his 
so utterly incapable of elevation as the spiritual part | means, seeks a lodging now here and now there, 
of man content to grovel among earthly things? | little knowing that the demesne of his fathers has 
That which is highest has most possibility in it of become his, and is awaiting for him, and that he 
becoming lowest, as the sun in the meridian draws | has but to turn homewards, to be served heir, and 
out dense mist from stagnant marshes which the take possession, and enjoy all the rights and privi- 
morning light, kissing the mountain tops, did not leges of the same. And will it not be an element 
touch. When man’s subtle spirit links itself to | of added enjoyment to the youth that he has known 
that which is carnal, it adds a halo thereto, but a} want, and has felt the emptiness of the pleasures in 
halo like that which the high sun gives to the} which he once thought to find a better estate? And 
marshes—a halo which dissolves in mist only after- | so it is, verily, with men in their wanderings from 
wards to keep out better and more fruitful influences. | God. They fancy themselves well supplied with 
And therefore the rude storms of God's providence all that they can need, they go on fortunately and 
are sent to shake human souls into a desire for the accumulate much goods; but deeper than all the 
true home awaiting them—to empty them. of their pleasure there is a haunting, consuming sense of 
false delights, so that they may be lifted up and | need for a more abiding rest. 
receive a higher and more blissful life. “ Now the frail vessel Thou hast made 
And how easy it is to lift up an empty vessel com- eo te ie ak 
pared with one full of earth, or one which cannot be y stilt,” 
lifted without the muddy dregs, stirred up, telling | is the unconfessed cry of those who are least ready 
of many impure admixtures, and much exposure | to acknowledge the bitterness of their disappoint- 
and spendthrift luxuriance! The heart of man is | ments in those treasures of theirs ; it is the joyful, 
truly a wondrous vessel that can hold so much | abounding confession of those who feel “ all things 
while seeming to contain so little, that can seem so | are ours: for we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
abounding full even while it is worse than empty.| The soul is not at home and cannot be at home 
But the great evil of it is that even in regular | till it has cast out all such false and material things. 
ordinances we so often go up to God with our! To attempt to raise it up whilst these are within is 
vessel already full of impure water, or even of | simply to mix up more hopelessly what is secretly 
more solid substances, so that nothing of fresh, | felt to be unpalatable and poisonous. So like 
and pure, and Christ-like, can come in unto us. |a frightened bird in a cage, it beats its breast in 
We take our dirty water to the well’s mouth, and | vain against the strong wires it has made to prison 
instead of emptying it out, we fall to admiring our | itself withal, and restlessly moves to and fro seek- 
own faces therein as the mild sunshine of ordi-|ing repose, but cut off from the freedom it longs 
nances makes our image visible on the surface, and, | and yearns for. Its home is outside—sometimes 
forgetting ourselves and our duty, we carry back | seen from the shining golden perch, and sometimes 
with us the selfsame commodity which we took | not; but it cannot yet mount up on free wing and 
thither. For, though in ordinary circumstances, | leave all its chains and toils behind it. And yet, 
some apparent satisfaction may be derived from | as it cannot sink down contented into mere self- 
this muddy liquor of our own preparing, severe | gratification, is not its very discontent an earnest of 
tests come upon us when Providence would move | better things? So God brings severe trials upon us, 
our vessel out of its place, and then the dregs, | to the end that in our sore need our vessel may be 
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emptied of its impurities and deceitful draughts | he reaches the open country : he has but to breathe, 


from the gleaming founts of sin—that in the shock | and it flows into his life : 


the door may be thrown open, and we may fly free 
to the covert offered in the Gospel. 

And not only to the sinner does this necessity | 
arise; the Christian, in midst of many trials and | 


temptations, will often have to throw down his most | 


treasured things, and repair unencumbered to the 
fountain to refill his empty vessel. Then, indeed, 
will all things begin to give their sweetest juices to 
his hand. Travellers abroad learn something from 
all the new things they behold, and keep them well in 
memory. But their course is easiest and most pro- 
fitable when they are hampered with little luggage, 
and have left thoughts of their old habits and ways 
of life behind them. To profit to the full, they 
must come empty: a small wallet is most that can 
be allowed. And so should it be with us in order 
that we may have fulness of mind and heart where- 
with to serve the Master of that country towards 
which we wend. Thus our intellects, and our very 
senses, which erstwhile were like wasps sucking 
every flower, yet, in spite of much labour, making 
no honey, take-on sweetest delights to carry home 
at eventide, and to store up in the eternal hive of 
blessings. ‘This is the fulness that, through God's 
Spirit, comes into the Christian’s emptiness ; for 
not only has he plenteous present joys, but likewise 
prepared cells and storehouses for all manner of 
good things as he gathers them on the road. Nor 
are they fleeting and evanescent. His daily store of 
water is not drawn from muddy, stagnant standing 
pools ; but from herbs and flowers, whose secret 
juices are distilled from the sun and refreshed by 
sudden showers. Both sides of the way towards 
the Father’s house are lined with flowers; he cannot 
lift his eyes but he sees a green spot shining bright 
before him. It is only when, in moments of earthly 
desire, he gazes tearfully down at his feet, or looks 
back at the shadow closing-in behind, that aught 
seems dark. His “hope is set defore him,” and the 
more he journeys the more he is refreshed; the 
more he empties himself, the more of sweet and 
blissful will flow in unto his heart! 
“* Some, in their sorrow, may not know 
How near their feet those waters glide— 
How peaceful fruits for healing grow, 
And flowers of beauty by their side. 
They may not see, with weeping eyes 
Upon the dreary desert bent, 
How glorious, straight before them, lies 
.. The Eden of their soul’s content.” 
The man who has been long in dusty city pent 
does not need to struggle for the fresher air when 


| how sweetly we 


so is it with the Christian 
escaped from Sodom and making tracks for home. 

Oh, the fulness of bliss, and of healthful, refresh- 
ing joy, that comes into our emptiness, when the 
| vessel of the soul is thus held under the cool 
‘springs of Christ’s plenteous delight. It is as 
though the new wine of the kingdom already 
coursed. clear through the whole being. Oh, then, 
welcome the Master into his own 
house—the house He hath furnished for Himself 
alone, which is no longer empty, but full of all 
beauty and gladness ; for “the winter is over and 
gone, the time of the singing of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in the land!” The 
habitation of the Lord and a joy unto the whole 
earth is the redeemed soul. On waves of supernal 
bliss the glow and glory of nature, like a great sea, 
comes in unto it purged of all impurity; for the 
image of a triumphant Redeemer dwells on every 
object, and makes it, indeed, taste of heaven. In 
the heart thus at one with itself, God finds full and 
gladsome reception, and is there to give a glad- 
some reception again ; all lower things being trans- 
figured in the divine light of his presence. Christ 
has anew crucified Himself there and risen again 
to glory ; and on the tomb of the heart that was 
once filled with death and loathsome grave-clothes, 
there is now a garden blessed with angels’ visits. 
The sounds of a sweet voice are constantly heard 
there singing: “Come into the banqueting-house, 
and my banner over thee shall be love.” Storms 
may come upon us, losses may strip us of our 
lawful gains, disease may waste the frames of those 
we love till the tears rise unbidden as we look 
on them, death may rob us suddenly of the light 
of our very eyes; but amid all this our hearts 
are strong, for our spiritual house is no longer full 
of lumber, nor is it empty, but our emptiness has 
been filled with the Spirit of God, that beautifies 
and makes all things new, and draws the distant 
near, and shows the invisible to be the only real. 
We take possession as we pass along, that we 


| may carry the ripe and delightsome fruit of our 


experience with us into the Eternal City. We 


| were full of the vain expectation of the creature 


once, and we were empty once, but now we are 
full of the expectation of God’s children waiting 
for a more eternal weight of glory; and in the 
fulness that comes of that expectation lies our 
“ exceeding great and abiding reward.” 

BENJAMIN ORME. 





OF LOVING JESUS 


His love to the Lord Jesus is the mark of a 
Christian. He stands alone, distinguished from all 
other beings by this single, central peculiarity, that 
he is one with the Son of God in flesh. Lost till 
Jesus became his Head to share his death with 
him, he is lost still but that Jesus shares His own 
life with him. If you could destroy Jesus, or, 


which comes to the same thing, if you could undo 
the man’s connection with Him, you would destroy 
the man. It is this strange position of his which 
generates, as the special mark by which the Chris- 
tian’s character is to be known, a love which is like 
no other love. For closeness, for tenderness, for 


power, a Christian’s love to Christ ought to be 
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unrivalled in creation. For closeness, because 
there is betwixt these twain such intimacy that the 
One is everything to the other, and never can be | 
for a moment shut out from confidential participa- | 
tion in the most sacred secret movings of the 
other’s heart. No two ever dwelt in each other 
with such unbroken fellowship, soul unveiled to 
soul, as Jesus and the man whose life He is. For 
tenderness, too, because this is not an equal love, 
but the love of the little for the Great, of the 
enemy disarmed and won over through the sacrifice 
of his wronged and offended Lord. We love Him 
because He began to love us when we were un- 
lovely, and washed us clean in his own blood, and | 
wiped away our tears of regret, and hushed our 

fears, and raised us out of a low pit to be his 

friends and brethren. Ours is the love of the 

lowly, indebted, and dependent. Must it not be 

tender? And it is strong as it is tender. If 
there is strength in men at all, and love is, as | 
people say, the strongest thing in men’s hearts, 
then surely this must be the strongest of known 
loves. For it is the deepest. We love others with 
a part only, but Christ with the whole heart, and 
soul, and strength, and mind. We are attached to 
others only surface-wise, as it were, with a top hold 
that loosens and lets go when we change our coun- 
tenance to go hence ; but it is the very inner being, 
the life, which is given to Him in love. It is not 
so much the man who loves, as His own strong 
Spirit Who is entered into, and hath taken hold of, | 
the human spirit, to draw it out Christ-wards in | 
unutterable drawings of devotion. We part with 

this love only when we part with our soul’s life, 

and that is, never. 

Being characteristic of the Christian, this love 
forms the most delicate test of each person’s rela- 
tion to Jesus. It is never wanting in any Chris- 
tian. Born with the birth of the new creature, it is 
one of the earliest graces to come to strength. 
Just as in a little child, long before trust in its | 
mother becomes intelligent, long before its will is | 
disciplined into obedience, long before experience | 
has taught it patience or self-control, long before it | 
has regulated its zeal by prudence or widened its 
affections into brotherly kindness; in the very 
opening dawn of this little spirit, there rushes up 
the first-born virtue of infant hearts to over- 
spread all the infant life, even love for her who 
bare and nurseth it: so, in very young Christians, 
we see the flush of first love kindle their early 
experience, we hear them speak of the person of 
Jesus sometimes with a rapture almost unknown to 
older saints, and find them lying contented in His 
new-found arms with tender, grateful, and broken 
spirits. Apply any other test to these newborn 
disciples ; their knowledge is rudimentary, their 
faith untried, their works not yet reduced to 
orderly holiness, their passions far from subdued 
to self-denial. At any other point, by any other 
test, they seem to fail ; but try them with our wise 
Lord’s own question, “ Lovest thou Me?” and 


] 
| 





you will see how the eye kindles and the voice 


deepens with the answer, “Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee!” Throughout a 
Christian’s life this continues to be the most 
sensitive test. In all, holiness is gradual; in 
many, slow; in some, fitful, broken by terrible 
falls and declensions ; and few will you find whose 
character is so consistently good, that there is no 
ugly fault outcropping somewhere to make you 
stumble. One is too fond of money, another of 
scandal; one is light-headed, another morose ; 
one is full of excuses for doing nothing for Christ, 
another brags too freely of what he does. Even 
where the behaviour is decently blameless, who 
can tell whether the heart is godly? But one test, 
if it could be fairly applied, never could fail. 
“ Lovest thou Me?” goes down into the heart, to 
the very kernel of our religion, and fastens on the 
one thing needful. No unconverted man can 
answer that to satisfaction ; there is no converted 
man who cannot. The humblest babe in Christ 
loves Him; the deepest-fallen backslider loves 
Him. No Christian soul but quivers at such a 
question. First to come, last to go; this natural 
and simple attachment of the new heart to the 
person of its Saviour tells most truly of the heart’s 
relation to Him. Hence I find Paul girdling the 
Church of God with this girdle when he would 
speak a catholic blessing: “Grace be with all 
them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;” 
that shuts none out who should bein. Again, I 
find he fences off the Church with the same fence : 
“Tf any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be anathema ;” that leaves none in who should 
be out. 

A test so perfect is to be used the more deli- 
cately in proportion to the difficulty of using it at 
all. Outward conduct is tolerably patent to the 
eye of every outside observer; but this question 
about the heart’s love is not to be asked by any 
one except the Lord Jesus Himself, nor to be 
answered anywhere except before his own truth- 
compelling presence. We must take care not to 
judge of ourselves in excited moments, under the 
influence of sermons or services; for there is a 
false, transient enthusiasm, generated by sym- 
pathy, which misleads. Nor will it do to 
depend on the satisfaction with which we tum 
to religious thoughts when the heart is sad, or 
when we are sick, or when disappointment has 
wearied us of the world; for there is a certain 
relief which may be got to the weary or the 
vexed spirit, by indulging vague ideas about the 
love of Jesus, which is idle sentiment, not love 
—a sun-gleam on an ice-cold surface, not a fire of 
affection. We must be scrupulously honest with 
ourselves, therefore, when we answer this question, 
and judge ourselves in solemn hours of solitary 
searching before God, when our sins are in our 
memory, and we feel His eye to be on us. Even 
under such cautions, it is not to be supposed that 
one ought to institute this examination often. Love 
is a shy thing, which thrives best when no one 


thinks about it. It grows rp of its own sweet will, 
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unseen, unconsciously, in the heart’s soil. 
bears rough handling, and sometimes will bear none 
at all. Besides, the love that must be questioned 
if it love cannot be very strong. No man could 


It never | straint by 


preserve a deep attachment for any friend who | 


should be for ever taking his heart to pieces, and 
curiously asking if he loved him. We should think 
it a sign that dutiful affection were well-nigh dead 
out of a wife’s heart who needed to put it to herself, 
whether she still really loved the husband of her 
youth. When Christ’s Spouse shall have come to 
her perfect state of assured affection, she will hear 
no more the searching question of her Lord, 
“ Lovest thou Me?” But, meanwhile, we are all 
of us both feeble and faithless lovers. We do 
many things very inconsistent with our profession ; 
many unlovely and unloving things we do to grieve 


and wrong Him Whom we call our Highest, 
Dearest, Best. It was after three denials, black, 
base, and shameless, that Jesus asked His first 
apostle three times over, “ Lovest thou Me?” for 


each denial had cast fresh doubt on his oft-repeated 


protestation of peculiar and invincible affection. 
The suspected one had to be probed, and deeply, 
and often, for assurance sake, after such foul wrong 
done. Peter’s fall, indeed, was so open and scan- 
dalous, that his restoration required to be done 
publicly, in face his brethren. So may not 
ours be. Yet when we go apart into the presence 
who has 


of the Master, no secret declension, or 
infidelity, or disobedience to bewail? And the 
oftener any man has transgressed, or the more 


grossly, so much the greater need he has to hear 
carefully, and give heed to the Voice which asks, 
‘Lovest thou still? After all that, and that, and 
yet again that other, canst thou still say thou lovest 
Me?’ 

For the answer to this question, we are sent, 
each of us, in upon himself. The Lord makes 
appeal directly to personal experience. Love to 
Him is simply a matter of which one may be con- 
scious, like any other love. It is very true that, 
practically, this love works as the motive-power in 
Christian holiness ; true, also, that this is to be the 
last test of the Judge, by which our love, like our 
faith, is to be tested after it has come to ripeness 
and wrought its perfect work. But when our Lord 
questioned Peter, He questioned a disciple who 
had as yet no works to show, but lics, and oaths, 
and treachery ; questioned him after a love in the 
heart, underlying and surviving all that misconduct, 
and still felt so strongly that he at least could not 
It is possible, therefore, to 
love, not by its doings, but by itself. As a 
affection it is like any other love. A man 
knows when he loves child or Put a mother 
in a prison-house where she shall neither see her 
infant nor be able to do for it one office of motherly 
duty, where her love can neither caress, nor toil, 
but must lie bound in chains, a very 
fruitless love; will it be so hard for her to 
e loves? Will not the power of her affec- 
tion betray itsel 


e 


doubt its presence. 
know | 
mere 


wife. 





10r serve, 
idle, 


Know sh 


the child, and 
thoughts 


yearnings to be with 
brooding over its image, and 
that will not cease day and night? Bring her back 
her babe, and, after the first gush of endear- 
ment has spent itself, ask her as she looks down 
on its sleeping face in the blessed calm of absolute 
content, ask her if she loves! No, love is its own 
witness. It is enough for itself. To know itself, 
it does not need to go out in active labour, but 
deep within the heart it can dwell alone, a fire 
unseen. Through how many years life will 
it survive, without ever getting voice or outlet, a 
mere forbidden thing, buried alive in the heart’s 
memories? I donot know. But I know of loved 
ones who dare not be named and shall never more 
be seen on earth, whom wide seas have severed 
from intercourse with friend or family for many a 
long year ; yet love keeps its hold on the long lost, 


restless 


of 


unforgotten image, and feeds inwardly on itself, 
and cannot die. That dear one will never come 


back to ask, “ Lovest thou me?” But the heart, 
knowing its own love, does not need to ask itself. 
Now, why should not a Christian man be as sure 
that he loves the Lord Jesus? Our feeling towards 
Him is quite as personal any other friend. 
To be sure we never .saw and shall not, 
perhaps, for a years to But what of 
that? Some of our brothers have seen Him, and 
their accounts set Him before us in a lively way. 
We are perfectly convinced His existence and 
well aware of His character. We know what He 


to 


as 
Him, 


lew come, 


has been and has done for us. Besides, no Chris- 
tian is without experience of Him. ‘Though He 
and we nev er yet looked each other in the face, we 


alings with each « He has com- 


nessengers and letters ; 


have had « ther : 
municated with us through 1 
we have spoken to Him a thousand times and He 
has answered us ; we have asked for gifts and He 
has given them. Nay more, we have a spiritual 
medium of intercourse which no other friendship en- 
joys, and are thus brought into the nearest possible 
communion; for by His Spirit He dwells in us 
while His body is not here ; and we by His Spirit 
live upon His resources though we see Him not, 
Why should we not know we love Him? Jesus 
Christ is not a myth, nor a mere name, nor an idea 
of the brain, nor the memory of a long dead and 
vanished personage; He is a living Friend Who in 
a most true sense is quite near at hand and very 
In so 


accessible indeed. r fact, there is no reason 
| why any man should not be better acquainted with 


f all the more in absence and con- 








Jesus Christ than with any other friend he has. For, 
in His infinite condescension, the Lord Jesus permits 
us to begin at least on a very low and human level 
of affection. If, at first, with rudeness of 
our natural hearts as yet unspiritualised, give 
Him such love as we earthly brothers, 
such in kind, h stronger ; if transfer the 
pas ssionate personal attachment wh ich belong s to 
the flesh, from other rejoicing chietly in 
His human sympa thy and the blessings He has won 
for us; I think He does not complain, though such 
love is unworthy of Him, but graciously accepts 


the 
we 
give our 
houg we 


s to Himself, 
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it. Yet He will by degrees train us into a sania 
and diviner affection ; weaning us from this lower | 
attachment to His manhood into adoring reverence | 
for His Godhead, and teaching us to regard Him | 
less as the mere benefactor and more as the un- | 
created image of the transcendent and everlasting | 
love of God the Father. But whether there is in| 
our love more of passion or of worship, whether it 
is coloured by the flesh or by the spirit, it is 
perfectly natural for us to be aware of its existence. 
When we fix our thoughts on this Beloved One, 
the heart should be moved as by another beloved. 
By the tenderness that hangs about His name, by 
the outreaching of desire after Him, by the linger- | 
ing of the mind upon His image, reluctant to let it 
go, by the clustering of all hope and interest round 
His person, by the warmth which begins to melt 
the soul when His love is dwelt on ; in brief, by all 
the indescribable emotion that stirs us in the pre- 
sence or at the mention of a familiar loved one, we 
ought to know our attachment to His gracious 
person, and to be able out of the depths of our 
heart to answer with the Apostle whom He ques- 
tioned, “ Yea, Lord! Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” 

Ought one not to shrink from so bold a declara- 
tion? ‘There are people, and these not the worst 
of people, who are far too conscious of the weak- 
ness of their love and the multitude of their falls to 
allow even within themselves that they love Christ 
at all. It seems to their self-jealousy that there is 
presumption in a profession like that from a man 
who has just been loathing himself for the unclean- 
ness of his heart. And there is room for suspicion 
and careful testing of self after grievous sinning. 
The Lord Himselt insisted on putting the question 
thrice to the thrice-fallen. Still, it is not in the 
least impossible that there may be love, and much 
strong love too, even in the-denier of his Lord. Sup- 
pose one finds it so ; suppose the heart does echo 
to every repeated “‘ Lovest thou Me?” a repeated 
“Yea, Lord ;” suppose a man is conscious, to do 
himself justice, of still really loving Him, Whom he 
erieves to have denied, and to Whose blood he 
looks for pardon; is he not to say so? Must one 
stifle the heart’s cry of affection, and do violence to 
one’s own feelings, and deny with the lips what the 
soul affirms? Will the sacrifice of a burning heart 
to false modesty please the Heart-Searcher? I 
take for granted that we are in His presence and 
can speak, not as Peter did once, out of presump- 
tuous self-boasting, but, as Peter did at last, out of 
penitent self-distrust ; then why not take up, if it be 


true, Peter’s good confession, and say boldly, 
though humbly, to the dear Questioner, “ Yea, 


Lord, Thou knowest all things ; ‘Thou knowest that 
I love Thee?” Before we can get the length of 
saying that truly, however, there is one thing to be 
observed. Repentance must have wrought its perfect 
vork, Humiliation and bitterness of soul for sin 
must have been pretty complete, before love will 
flow out unhindered and pure. Peter wept bitterly 
on the night of the denial. He had a private in- 


terview for his humbling on the resurrection day. 
Once more, by the Sea of Tiberias, the Lord would 
not accept his professions of love till he had anew 
brought his triple sin to mind and grieved him at 
the third time. It is always so. ‘Through peni- 
tence is love purged. Spare not the sorrow, there- 
fore. Let it be remembered that, if repentance is 
bitter, love will be strong. It is so far from ob- 
structing professions of love, that it is just one 
who has erred seriously, but has gone down thereby 


| into the vale of humiliation, and passed through 


hours of keen regret and self-loathing, and shed 


| scalding tears of vexation and disgrace, yet has, 


after all, been led to the Pardoner’s bosom, and 


| got the kiss of forgiveness on his brow; it is just 


he who is ready to stand before his fellows and 
three times reply, in the assurance of tried affec- 
tion, “Thou knowest that I love Thee.” The 
consciousness of loving Jesus never brims up in 
the heart so, nor runs over in such irrepressible 
tears and vows, as when a new act of contrition 
has been done and a new pardon got. ‘Then is 
the poor soul glad to find its rest again, and see 
the cloud pass from the loved face, and lie low, 
yet near, in the recovered confidence of peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Then, when 
it has washed its feet and is clean every whit, is it 
ready to sit down with Him, and forget toil and 
fight and danger of falling, forget the outside wintry 
world and snares of Satan laid in the dark, for the 
present joy of communion with Him Whom it 
loves. I wish we cultivated this warm penitent 
love that rests in its own conscious assurance, and 
is pleased to lie still and say, “ Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest.” Religion which stops at feeling love 
without doing anything is one-sided; but so is a 
religion which undervalues silent, meditative love 
for the sake of bustling or showy activity. We 
have here something to learn from those Chris- 
tians, plentiful in other generations, who spent their 
days in ardent exercise of this grace, feeding the 
love-fire on their own hearts. ‘To muse on Jesus 
till one’s thoughts begin to burn within, and the 
fountains of the deep are stirred, and the soul 
overflows in lavishment of affection, thanks, and 
tenderness ; to break thus the costliest perfume of 
one’s heart on His feet Who alone is worthy of it, is 
not very unlike that much-pardoned, much-loving 
woman in the Gospel, nor very unfit for pardoned 
sinners in any age. Very good it would be did we 
now and then take our own hearts to task for 
their coldness ; asking them, amid all our manifold 
duties, “ Heart, lovest thou Jesus? Why art thou 
never on a glow? Why so seldom even warm with 
|love? What love is this of thine which wastes no 
| alabaster boxes, is never lavish of its thanks, nor 
| ever outgushes with any unrestrainable tenderness 
| of feeling? Hast thou, then, been forgiven so very 
‘little, that thou canst give only the cold, decent 
proprieties of a circumspect and just man, who never 
was lost, instead of the melted, repentant lov2 of a 
pardoned harlot, a returned prodigal, or a converted 
Peter ?” J. OSWALD DYKES. 
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ARE THE POORIN SPIRIT FOR 





CSW \IBLESSED 
Az 


THEIRS 1S THE Kingpom or HEAVEN. 


CRIES 
I.—THE HANDS THAT HANG DOWN. 


O Lorp, I am so tired! 
My heart is sick and sore ; 

I work, and work, and do no good— 
I can’t try any more! 


I lay my treasures up, 
And think they're worth such care ; 
And the next time I go to look 
There’s only rubbish there ! 


I tug hard at the door 
Of knowledge—strain and pant ; 
But, Lord, the more I seem to learn, 
The more I’m ignorant! 


Sometimes I am so vain 
I set myself to teach ; 

But even the first beginnings lie 
Utterly out of reach ! 


I am no use—no use ! 
I thought I might have been ; 
But now I know how small I am, 
How poor, how false, how mean ! 


Sunk in the dust and mire, 
While aiming at the skies ; 
Only a thing to laugh at, Lord, 

To pity and despise ! 


IIl.—DE PROFUNDIS. 


O sweet darkness, still and calm and lonely ! 
Spread thy downy pinions round about. 
Spare me from thy hidden riches only 
One dream-face ; blot all the others out. 


Bring him now, for thou hast power to free him 
From that ugly garb he wears by day ; 

Bring him now—my darling !—let me see him 
Ere the tender kindness pass away. 


te 


IN THE NIGHT. 


O sweet night-winds, wandering in the larches! 
Sigh and croon and whisper as you creep ; 

| Sing my songs through green cathedral arches 
While the weary workers are asleep. 


Snarl and fret not of the grief and passion ; 
Sing in minor cadence, sweet and low ; 

Sing of peace and rest, in soft wind-fashion— 
Of the love and faith I used to know! 


III.—THE CROWN OF THORNS. 


* And unto Adam 


He said... Cursed is the ground for thy 
sake. Thorns... : 


shall it bring forth.’ 
“ And the ‘soldiers platted a crown of thorns, and put ‘t on His 


head.” 

In bitterest sorrow did the ground bring forth 
Its fatal seed. Thine eyes beheld the birth, 
Beheld the travail of accursed earth ; 

| E’en then, O Lord, in greater love than wrath! 





| Thou sawest the sin that none could gather out— 
The vineyard covered with the thorn and briar ; 
Thou sawest the fair land ready for the fire— 
And still Thy pity compassed it about. 


| Thou, O most merciful ! didst spare the brand ; 
Thou didst redeem the paradise of God ; 

The thorns were rooted from the stubborn sod, 
| In pain and toil, by Thine own blessed hand. 





How was our path to heaven o’ergrown with sin— 
Bramble, and thistle, and the poisonous weed ! 
| on 
Though hearts should break, and patient feet 
should bleed, 


| 
| And strive and struggle, none could walk therein. 


And Thou didst call us when we went astray— 
Didst make our high-road straight for evermore ; 
And, for our guidance, passed on before, 


| Leaving Thy shining footprints in the way. 


Still do the wild thorns hedge us round about ; 
Still grow the thistles from the ancient stock ; 
Still trails the bramble on the blasted rock— 

But we can dig, and Thou wilt pull them out. 
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NG] Thy Worp is A Lamp UNTO MY FEET #7 
VL AND A’LIcHT UNTO My PATH. _{U_ 
Ay, we can work—O help us in the strife ! In every thought and word and deed, 
7 Labour is sweet, for Thou dost share it now. Breathe Thou the breath of life— 
: And we shall eat, in sweat of furrowed brow, The fulness of the grace they need 
Not earthly food, but Thine own Bread of Life. For their appointed strife. 
> 
| And there are thorns of suffering left behind— Help them to hold, in clasp of prayer, 
Sorrow and loss—that weigh our courage down ; The rod and staff of God ; 
But ah ! we know Thy sacramental crown And lead them safely, surely, where 
Was made of sin and sorrow—intertwined. The Christ Himself hath trod. 
Give us of Thy sweet patience, Lord, we pray ! Give power to speak Thy message, Lord, 
We would not spurn them with rebellious tricks ; To every feeble voice ; 
Norfret and strive—for Thou canst feel the pricks ; May they the true seed cast abroad 
thy We too would wear them as a crown for aye. Till desert wastes rejoice. 
His 














We would put on Thy likeness—we, the least 
And most unworthy. Ay, each piercing thorn, 
In Thy name patiently and meekly worn, 

Shall bear a blossom for the bridal feast. 


Look down, O Brother, with-the yearning eyes ! 
Behold us kneeling at Thy bitter cross ! 
Grant us a share in all Thine earthly loss, 
That we may share Thy gain in Paradise. 


O weary Head! we see thee drooping now 
3eneath that diadem of mortal pain ; 

We see Thee sprinkled with the scarlet stain ;— 

Drop down the chrism on our polluted brow ! 


O sacred Head !—pale, beautiful, benign— | 
On our heads be Thy precious Blood, we cry ! 

So the destroying angel, passing by, 
Shall spare to smite us—reverencing the sign. 


IV.—THE SILENCE IN THE CHURCH. 


“‘ The congregation shall be desired, secretly in their prayers, to 
make their humble supplications to God . . . for the which prayers 
there shall be silence kept for a space.” 


I. 
O Hoty Spirit, we entreat, 


Send down Thy quickening fire ; 
Let Thine own presence, dread and sweet, 





These waiting hearts inspire. 


VI.—6. 














Make strong the toiling hearts and hands, 
Keep watching eyes from sleep ; 

That golden harvests crown the lands 
When angels come to reap. 


II. 


Pour now, O Lord, all gifts of grace 
From Thy most holy dwelling-place ; 
And let the living flame be shed 
On each disciple’s bended head. 


Light up his soul with light divine,— 
A star of heaven on earth to shine! 

A beacon on life’s stormy sea, 

To guide the wandering bark to Thee! 


Lord, clothe him now in white complete— 
In Thine own Spirit, pure and sweet ; 

Let him go forth to labour well, 

In truth and strength invincible. 


May his calm lips, that whisper now 
The yearning prayer, the solemn vow, 
Be ready, in the judgment day, 

The faithful servant's words to say— 


“ Lord, I have tried, in faithful strife, 
To win Thy lambs to light and life ! 
Lord, I have truly kept for Thee, 
The awful charge Thou gavest me 

ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
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SUNDAYS ON THE CONTINENT. 


BY THE 
IL—AIX L 


EVER since my first visit to Switzerland I have 
said that everybody should, if possible, scrape 
together sufficient money, and find sufficient leisure 
to go there, before they die. No doubt the starry 
firmament and the great ocean, whether sleeping in 
the calm, or raging, foaming in the tempest, present 
spectacles of the highest sublimity. But we are 


| fame of its mineral springs. 
| forth from beneath an antique arch, are warm, and 
| chiefly sulphurous. 
|are principally used externally—in the form of 


EDITOR. 
ES BAINS. 


3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants, and in summer about 
an equal number of visitors, drawn to it by the 
These, which issue 


Though drunk by some, they 


baths ; and an odd sight it is to see the bathers, 


familiar with these; and though familiarity with such | on leaving them, borne through the streets like 
objects cannot breed contempt, it breeds indiffer- swathed mummies, muffled up in blankets, servants 


ence—a measure of it in all, and so much of it in 
many, that they walk along the sounding shore, and 
beneath the star-spangled sky, nor have their 
thoughts once raised to Him who hath spread out 
these heavens as a curtain, and holds the waters of 
the deep in the hollow of his hand. But let 
a man look on such a scene as I saw on the 
morning of the day after my arrival at Chamouni, 
when I threw open the shutters of my window, a 
few minutes before sunrise, to see the Alps and 
their monarch for the first time—naked as they 
were born, without a vestige of the clouds that | 
had hung, for days before, in heavy folds down to 
their feet. With majestic domes of untrodden | 
snow, and many a rocky tower and spire shot up | 
to heights we had associated more with the stars of | 
heaven than anything belonging to this earth, at | 
the moment when the rising sun first flashed on | 
the highest summit of Mont Blanc, and then} 
lighted up one top after another of the mighty 
group till each, while the valleys were yet wrapped 
in gloom, shone and blazed like a living jewel, 
the scene was one to strike the spectator speech- 
less. We were dumb with wonder and admiration. | 
It presented views of the might and majesty of | 
God I never had entertained before; and 
called to my mind the words of one who, having 
visited both scenes, said, “If you would see the 
glory of God, go to Switzerland ; if you would hear 
his voice, go to Niagara!” 

Though less stupendous than the most cele- 
brated scenes of the Alps, the scenery amid which 
Aix les Bains lies is picturesque. More, indeed, 
than beautiful and picturesque, it is grand. The | 
town itself lies in the bosom of the Alps of Savoy, 
and near by the shores of the lake of Bouget. 
The spectacle that bursts on the traveller, as he 
emerges from a tunnel to find himself on the shores 
of that lovely lake, is one of great beauty. Re- 
flected in the mirror of its azure waters are the 
tall precipices of limestone that rise perpendicularly 
from its edge; the castle of Chatillon standing in 
feudal grandeur on its noble site; swelling heights 
richly clothed with vineyards ; and the magnificent 
ranges of the Mont du Chat and those other moun- 
tains, that seem to guard the town with their rocky | 
battlements, and shut it out from all the world. | 

This old city has a fixed population of some 





re- | 





following with their clothes—men and women’s 
dresses—as they return to their hotels or lodging- 
houses, to be put to bed, and undergo a profuse 
perspiration, and be cured (believe the doctors) of 
any and all diseases our flesh is heir to. 

These springs were known to the Romans: and to 
these, indeed, the town owed its ancient name of 
Aquz Gratiane. Instruments of divine providence 
in the hands of Him who maketh the wrath of 
man to praise Him, and restraineth the remainder 
of wrath, pioneers of the Saviour who opened up a 
way for the Gospel by their lust of empire, the 
arts of peace, and their all-conquering swords—not 
only in the plains, but into the mountain fastnesses 
of Europe, and even to our ancestors in this distant 
isle, this U/tima Thule of the world—the Romans 
have left their mark on Aix les Bains. The hypo- 
caust of one of their baths is still to be seen in a 
garden there. Other buildings, undoubtedly Roman, 
form parts of a chateau which was erected in the 
sixteenth century, and belonged to the Marquises 
of Aix. A triumphal arch, called L’Arc de Cam- 





| panus, still stands there, untouched by time or 


the hand of man, in all its original beauty. It 
dates from the third or fourth century, and was 
erected by Lucius Pompeius in honour of the 
family of Pompeia. Besides the names of all the 
members of the family, affectionately carved under 
the architrave, it bears this inscription, cut out on 
its face in old, bold Roman letters :— 


LUCIUS POMPEIUS CAMPANUS VIVUS FECIT. 

Built of marble, and beautiful both in its materials 
and form, we valued and admired it most for the 
domestic love that seems to animate the cold stone, 
and lends moral grace to this monument of ancient 
Rome. The Ionic remains of a temple dedicated to 
Venus have been discovered in the garden of the 
Curé. Near by these I found a convent occupied by 
some nuns. Spending their time better than in bicker- 
ings, or idleness, or the dull routine of formal devo- 
tions, they keep a school, where they tcach poor chil- 
dren to read, and to know the truths of the Gospel, 
so far as they know them themselves. ‘They looked 
rather young than otherwise. They were thin, pallid, 
and had a sad air; as if they suffered from severe 
fasts and austerities, or wept much in their lonely 
cells over the wickedness of a world from which they 
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had fled. Nowhere have I seen modern, contrast 
more favourably with ancient Rome. There, as it 
were, they stood side by side—the place of the impure 
priestess and votaries of that impure goddess occu- | 
pied by those who, in devoting their youth and 
energies and affections to works of benevolence 
and charity, were, mistaken as they might be, an 
honour to their sex and a blessing to society. 

Our first day in this old town was a Sunday ; 
and almost the first impression made on our minds 
there, was a painful one. It was caused by the 
remark of a servant girl whom, on descending from 
my bedroom in the morning, I found scrubbing the 
stair. Greeting her with a “Good morning,” she 
returned our salutation with the politeness and 
courtesy that distinguish the very humblest classes 
in France ; and then gaily said, as she waved her 
hand to the bright morning outside, “ A beautiful 
day for Monsieur boating on the lake!” Though 
not so far behind as two ladies whom I met in 
Italy, and who, to my question whether they were 
residing in an hotel or boarding-house, replied— 
pronouncing the French word as we do the English 
one— We live in a fension,” the girl at Aix knew 
—for no doubt our “speech bewrayed us ”—that 
we were English. And what reason had she, or 
could she have, for supposing that we were to 
spend the Lord’s day in amusement on the lake, 
but that this was the common, if not universal, 
practice of our countrymen and countrywomen ? 
The charity that “thinketh no evil,” as well as the 
patriotism which, though we try to confine it within 
catholic and Christian bounds, every new visit 
to the Continent, instead of weakening, has only 
strengthened and intensified, would have induced 
me to put another and more favourable interpreta- 
tion on this remark. But I could not, consistently 
with what I had observed of the habits of the 
English abroad on many other occasions. I was 
grieved and ashamed for my country. 

Sir Walter Scott tells how, though courts of law sat 
in Edinburgh, the old Highlanders held “ there was 
no law beyond the pass of Aberfoyle,” and broke 
the head of every sheriff officer that ventured farther 
north: and it seemed as if many of our country- 
men held there was no Lord’s day, no Sabbath, 
no Fourth Commandment, beyond the Channel. 
They seemed to say, “Let us break their bands 
asunder and cast away their cords from us ;” and in 
such circumstances, it was with all the more plea- 
sure I listened that evening to the address of a 
Wesleyan minister. We made our way to his chapel 
through streets crowded with gay throngs, chattering, 
laughing, singing, surging, and shouting, as the 


balloons dropped their dondbons from the skies ; and | 


I shall not forget how earnestly he pled with his 
hearers not to be partakers of other men’s sins ; 
to go quietly home; and teach France, by their 


devout behaviour, ‘to remember the Sabbath day | 


to keep it holy.” 

Familiarity with evil, especially where it is asso- 
ciated with much that is winning and graceful, is 
apt to blunt the edge of conscience. At a distance 


from home and its moral influences, many salutary 
checks are relaxed, if not altogether removed. Un- 
occupied with the grave and regular duties of life, 
we lie open to temptations from which these ordi- 
narily protect us. Then the pursuits that occupy 
the mind of the traveller, engage and engross his 
attention, form the staple of his conversation, and, 


| by the pleasure they afford and novelties they pre- 


sent, keep him in a perpetual whirl of excitement, 
are not conducive to calm and serious thought. To 
all this the exercises of religion would, it might be 
thought, afford a check and corrective. But in 
travelling, either with a party or our own household, 
one finds it often difficult, and sometimes impossible, 
to observe family worship ; and the exigencies of 
the journey are apt to interfere even with the 
prayers, and other duties, of private devotion. Long 
journeys are apt to make short prayers, and days of 
excitement, from the exhaustion that follows them, 
dull ones. How many have felt that the calm, un- 
distracted frame of mind which becomes us in ap- 
proaching God, is all but impossible amid the haste 
of an early start, the violent ringing of a steamer’s 
bell, or the impatient shrieks of the railway whistle ? 
These are serious drawbacks on the pleasures, and 
even advantages, of visiting foreign countries. Long 
before I had any personal experience of them, I had 
been astonished to see the deterioration wrought on 
some, whom I could not but esteem true Christians, 
by a few years passed in travelling, or rather re- 
siding, on the Continent. ‘The change was as painful 
as remarkable. There was such a relaxation of the 
habits of a strictly godly life; there was such a 
lowering of the moral tone; there was such an in- 
fusion, though not of sceptical, of very latitudi- 
narian elements in their creed, as led me almost 
to exclaim, “Is this Naomi?”—TIs this the person I 
knew years ago? None, therefore, I am persuaded, 
stand more in need of the means of grace, of such 
services as will make their Sundays, with God’s 
blessing, both pleasant and profitable, than our 
countrymen abroad. Many of them, with youth at 
the prow and pleasure at the helm, launch them- 
selves in the pursuit of enjoyment on a sea of tempta- 
tions. Hence the importance of the churches at 
home sending to the stations which they occupy 
on the Continent, either for permanent residence 
or the summer holidays, not men whose chief re- 
commendation is infirm health, or the need of relaxa- 
tion; not dull, humdrum, wishy-washy preachers, 
_ but their best and most attractive pulpit orators. It 
lis these the circumstances of travellers require— 
according to the Scripture rule, understood in a 
sense which a total abstainer could not challenge, 
“Give strong drink to him that is ready to perish, 
| and wine unto those that be of heavy heart.” 
The station at Aix les Bains, as appeared from 
| a placard hung on the walls of the hotel, was to be 
supplied with divine ordinances by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, who, however, unfortunately 
| for us, had not arrived when we were there. And 
| here I may embrace the opportunity of gratefully 
‘acknowledging the pleasure with which I have 
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listened abroad to many of her sound, faithful, 
and devout pastors. These clergymen are chiefly 
selected, I believe, by her Colonial Society ; and 
it should be known to all, and more thought of by 
many, that they are not endowed. ‘They are depen- 
dent on the voluntary contributions of their hearers. 
These, I am sorry to say, are often shabby—many 
being thoughtless, or mean enough to take the 
benefit of a clergyman’s services without giving 
him any adequate remuneration in return. A prac- 
tice this which, however common, is not honour- 
able, nor even honest. And I must remark that the 
shame, or rather I should say the sin, of it is greatly 
aggravated by the contrast between the petty sum 
they give for the maintenance of Christ’s servants, 
and the large sums they lavish on other things—on 
hotel and railway bills, on the pursuit of pleasure, 
on the purchase of pictures, marbles, and other 
souvenirs. We may all sorrow for our short- 
comings. I wish I could induce some of my readers 
to make amends by a liberal contribution to those 
societies which seek the spiritual welfare of the 
Continent. In the hope of this, I will take the 
liberty of quoting some very just and eloquent 
remarks on this subject from Mr. Ruskin’s “ Stones 
of Venice.” 

“There has now been peace,” he says, “‘ between 
England and the continental powers about thirty-five 
years, and during that period the English have 
visited the Continent at the rate of many thousands 
a year, staying there, I suppose, on the average, each 
two or three months; nor are these an inferior 
kind of English, but the kind which ought to be the 
best—the noblest born, the best taught, the richest 
in time and money, having more leisure, know- 
ledge, and power than any other portion of the 
nation. These, we might suppose, beholding as 
they travel the condition of the states in which the 
Papal religion is professed, and being, at the same 
time, the most enlightened section of a great Pro- 
testant nation, would have been animated with 
some desire to dissipate the Romanist’s errors, and 
to communicate to others the better knowledge 
which they possessed themselves. I doubt not but 
that He who gave peace upon the earth, and gave it 
by the hand of England, expected this much of her, 
and has watched every one of the millions of her 
travellers as they crossed the sea, and kept count 
for him of his travelling expenses and of their dis- 
tribution, in a manner of which neither the travel- 
ler nor his courier was at all informed. I doubt 
not, I say, but that such accounts have been lite- 
rally kept for all of us, and that a day will come 
when they will be made clearly legible to us, and 
when we shall see added together, on one side of 
the account book, a great sum, the certain portion, 
whatever it may be, of this thirty-five years’ spend- 
ings of the rich English, accounted for in this 
manner :— 

“To wooden spoons, nut-crackers, and jewellery, 
bought at Geneva, and elsewhere among the Alps, 
so much; to shell cameos and bits of Mosaic 
bought at Rome, so much ; to coral horns and lava 





brooches bought at Naples, so much; to glass 
beads at Venice, and gold filigree at Genoa, so 
much ; to avant-coureurs and extra post-horses, for 
show and magnificence, so much; to ball dresses 
and general vanities, so much. This, I say, will be 
the sum on one side of the book; and on the 
other will be written,— 

“<«To the struggling Protestant Churches of 
France, Switzerland, and Piedmont, so much.’ 

“* Had we not better do this piece of statistics for 
ourselves in time ?” 

To return to Aix les Bains, there was no service 
in English the Sunday we were there, nor any of a 
Protestant description in the French tongue. In 
these circumstances we left the hotel to find some 
quiet spot, where, amid scenes in harmony with his 
glowing words and the sublime objects he alludes 
to, we might respond to the psalmist’s call :— 

**O come, let us sing unto the Lord; let us make a joyful 
noise to the rock of our salvation. Let us come before his 
presence with thanksgiving, and make a joyful noise unto 
him with psalms. For the Lord is a great God, and a great 
King above all gods. In his hand are the deep places of 
the earth ; the strength of the hills is his also. The sea is 
his, and he made it; and his hands formed the dry land. 
O come, let us worship and bow down: let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker; for he is our God, and we are the 
people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand.” 

We directed our steps to the top of a neighbour- 
ing height for the sake of the Sabbath calm that 
seemed to rest there; and in passing along the 
streets found, as is usual and all but universal in 
Roman Catholic countries, the shops open for 
business. With peasants, both men and women, 
bringing the produce of their little properties to 
the market in baskets, or carts, or on the backs 
of mules and donkeys, the appearance of the 
streets on the Lord’s day was much the same as 
that which any of our provincial towns present 
on the day of its weekly market. Nor—blinded 
by superstition, denied the free use of the Bible, 
and held in thraldom by priests, who train them 
to regard saints’ days and days of man’s as more 
sacred than that of God’s appointment—did the 
people seem to think that there was anything 
wrong in their practice. In Italy, a brigand lays 
down his stiletto, pistols, and gun at the door of 
the church ; enters to say his prayers; and having 
done so, leaves it to resume his weapons and the 
work of murder. In France, Popery does not 
present itself in an aspect so revolting—so much 
calculated to recall the words of Adam Smith, who, 
looking at that system with the calmness of a philo- 
sopher, and without any of the prepossessions or 
prejudices of a Protestant, pronounced it “the 
most formidable combination the world had ever 
seen against the security and authority of govern- 
ments ; against the liberties, reason, and happiness 
of mankind.” Yet we saw in Aix les Bains, as in 
many other places, a mixture of the secular and 
sacred, on Sunday and in the very church, which 
could not but surprise, and, till familiarity bred some 
measure of indifference, shock any one trained toa 
devout observance of the Lord’s day. A decent, 
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sober, well-to-do-like peasant enters the house of 
God with a basket on his arm, out of which you 
see sticking the turnips, parsnips, onions he has 
to sell, or the shoes and blouse he has bought. 
Laying it on the floor, he drops on his knees before 
a picture of the Virgin, or at the shrine of some 
favourite saint; and having gone through his de- 
votions, he rises to take up his basket, to’ bow his 
head as he passes in front of the high altar, to dip 
his finger in the holy water, and, crossing himself in 
the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, go forth 
quite satisfied with this service—probably all he does 
to “remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

Such was the profanation of the Lord’s day we 
saw rife in the streets and churches of Aix-les 
Bains. But that was not the only painful feature 
common to it with almost all continental, and 
certainly all French, towns. It is full of cafés— 
those establishments which, with certain foreign 
institutions positively immoral, some social re- 
formers, so called, are seeking to introduce among 
ourselves. Sunday and Saturday, these are much 
resorted to. Vast numbers of the people spend 
their evenings there, playing cards and billiards, 
discussing the news of the day, singing, drinking, 
dancing. I grant that, to whatever objections 
they lie open, cafés do not make drunkards as our 
beer-shops and public-houses do—a happy circum- 
stance, due, I believe, to the nature of the beverages 
chiefly, if not exclusively, used there. These 
are coffee and light wines. And this leads me 
to observe—though I may thereby provoke the ire | 
of some of my total abstainer friends—that the 
country owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Gladstone 
for the introduction of those light wines. If people 
will not give up the use of stimulants, they will 
prove a happy substitute for brutalising ales, and 
fiery spirits. I wish men would content themselves 
with “the cup that cheers but not inebriates :” at 
the same time, every step of approach to that is a 
step gained in the interests of religion and morality, 
of domestic happiness and the public welfare. 

No doubt there are foreign countries, or districts 
of them, where drunkenness, the disgrace of our own, 
is a prevalent and glaring vice ; but these, let it be 
remarked, are chiefly, if not only, found where the 
use of ardent spirits is common. ‘There, as at 
home, in rags and loop-holed poverty, in wrecks of 
men and women, the melancholy ruins of both body 
and soul, one meets shocking sights—sights re- 
minding us of the language of Robert Hall when 
a minister, whom he knew to be the slave of 
drunkenness, asked him for a glass of brandy. 
“Call it by its right name,” said Hall, “and you 
shall have it—call it a glass of disti//ed damnation.” 
In Italy, for example, where, both this summer and 
at other times, I have spent months, as well in its 
country districts as in its towns, both large and 
small, I have not seen altogether more than three 
drunk men; and a woman drunk—never. It is 
light wines, not spirits, that are used there, where 
the vine gracefully throws its arms from tree to 








farm, as in our country they make cheese and butter. 
In Brittany, on the other hand, where I passed some 
weeks, six of them in Quimper, the chef/ieu of the 
department of Finisterre, drunkenness is as common 
as at home. J remember, for example, seeing a 
woman lying dead drunk in open day on the public 
street—a disgusting sight. Yet it was one with 
which the people were apparently familiar, for they 
passed her by with as much cold, callous indiffer- 
ence as if the poor degraded wretch had been a 
dog—a sleeping dog. And I remember well, to 
give another example, when returning from a stroll 
into the country, on the evening of the market-day 
there, of meeting, not one, but many, of the little 
carts they use in that primitive department of 
France, with the wife driving home—her lord and 
husband lying in the bottom of the cart like a dead 
pig—as they say, drunk as a beast; which a beast 
never is, nor consents to be. 

Some who are fond of tracing all national pe- 
culiarities to blood, or race, might attribute the 
drunken habits and love of intoxicating stimulants, 
that are a marked peculiarity of the Bretons, to the 
cicumstance that they are Celts. Of their Celtic 
origin there can be no doubt. It is seen in their 
features, and sounds in their tongue. Their speech’ 
forms one of the five great branches of the Celtic 
language—namely, the Gaelic, spoken by the high- 
landers of Scotland ; the Erse, by the aborigines of 
Ireland ; the Welsh, by the inhabitants of the Princi- 
pality ; the Cornish—now a dead tongue, the last 
who spoke it being a woman who died about 
eighty years ago, and lies buried in a churchyard 
about four miles from Penzance ; and the Armoric, 
or Brezonic, to this day the vernacular of a large 
portion of Brittany; and this last, though more 
nearly allied to the Welsh than the Gaelic, sounds 
so like the latter, that I had only to shut my eyes 
to the picturesque and medizval costumes of the 
peasantry on a market-day in Quimper, and the de- 
lusion was complete. I seemed to be not in France, 
but in Scotland; in Inverness, or in Inverary. 
Celts, however, as the Bretons are, the blood-theory 
will not explain those habits by which they contrast 
so unfavourably with the rest of the French, who 
are on the whole a sober people. 

These Bretons were always Celts, and have been 
Papists for long centuries, but drunkenness did not 
use to be a prevalent vice among them. I talked 
over this matter with some of the most intelligent 
inhabitants and natives of the country; and ac- 
cording to them, the change in the habits of the 
people was mainly due to the comparatively modern 
introduction and rapid increase of the use of ardent 
spirits. ‘The fountain of their vice is cau de vie, or 
brandy. It is not manufa@tured in their country— 
for Brittany is not warm enough for vines—but is 
brought from Bordeaux. The use of this spirit, of 
which they now consume large quantities, was 
introduced years ago, and at a time when, in 
consequence of two or three successive seasons of 
deficient apple-crops, cider, their ancient beverage, 








tree, and the husbandmen make wine on every 


became both scarce and dear. 
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It is due to truth, candour, and the Roman 
Catholic Church, to state that some at least of her 
clergy in Brittany have made strenuous efforts to 
arrest the evil, and roll away from their country 
what is the curse both of Brittany and Britain. But 
this Church which, in the way of sealing the eyes of 
her people against the truth, is powerful for evil, 
seems, so far as the improvement of their habits is 
concerned, powerless for good. Still, let it be men- 
tioned to his honour, that I read a noble address 
to the Bretons by their archbishop, which was hung 
up on the walls of his cathedral at Rennes. A 
powerful and affectionate remonstrance against 
their drinking habits, it breathed an earnest regard 
for religion, for morality, for the happiness and best 
interest of the people. It was one to delight the 
heart of a total abstainer; and one which offered 





an example in a Roman Catholic prelate that our 
Protestant prelates, and pastors of all churches, 
would do well to copy. 

But to return to the cafés of Aix les Bains and of | 
other continental towns, these, though not open to | 
the gross abuses which make us wish Parliament 
would put forth its supreme authority to lock the 
door of every drinking-shop in our country, are | 
symptomatic of an unhealthy state of society—the 
cause indeed, as well as the symptoms of it. A 
little reflection will show this, and that the system 
which some would introduce into our country is | 
good neither for body nor soul. 

Laborare est orare—to work is to pray—is an | 
adage of old times: and “not slothful in business ” | 
| 


is, if not religion, a religious duty. And that that 
adage is not sufficiently respected, nor that duty 
sufficiently performed abroad, may be certainly in- | 
ferred both from the number of these ca/és, and 
the numbers that resort to them. The labour which 
sweetens sleep to the sons of toil demands repose: | 
and thus men who have gone through a hard day’s 
work are more inclined to seek rest at home than 
excitement elsewhere. Then while the café, crowded 
with workmen, is symptomatic of a want of vigorous 
industry on their part, it is also the cause of it. 
It is certain that the foreigner is a much less 
efficient workman than our labourers ; as an English 
company lately found who were engaged in con- 
structing a railway in France, and found it cheaper 
to carry English navvies across the Channel and 
pay them 5s. a day, than employ Frenchmen at 
one-half the wages ; and it cannot be doubted that 
that circumstance is in some measure due to the 
exhausting and enervating effect of evenings spent, 
not amid the quietness of home, but the excite- 
ment of the café. Besides, the enormous number 
of these cannot be maintained but at an enormous 
expense to the working people. Like those tumours 
that withdraw its nourishment from the body, im- 
poverishing and emaciating what they grow on, till 
the surgeon’s knife or death, perhaps, presents the 
only alternative, these, withdrawing from the work- 
man’s home the evening hours and _ hard-earned 
wages which its well-being and its wants require, 
waste the means of families. ‘hey grow on the 


| universal celibacy, “a standing army,’ 





decay of domestic happiness, and flourish on its 
ruins. 

There are philanthropists who would set up this 
foreign institution in opposition to the drinking- 
shop, to counteract its pernicious influence. I do 
not say that this would be, so to speak, “to cast 
out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils ;” or 
that it Would furnish an illustration of our Saviour’s 
words, ‘“ When the unclean spirit is gone out of a 
man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest ; 
and finding none, he saith, I will return unto my 
house whence I came out. And when he cometh, 
he findeth it swept and garnished. Then goeth he, 
and taketh to him seven other spirits more wicked 
than himself ; and they enter in, and dwell there : 
and the last state of that man is worse than the 
first.” 

Such, I may seize this opportunity to remark, 
will be the unhappy condition of our country, should 
they succeed who are insidiously attempting to get 
a bill passed through Parliament for the purpose 
of introducing among us one of the worst conti- 
nental institutions. A false delicacy would avoid 
the subject ; but the morals of our country are too 
precious to be sacrificed to that. Both the great- 
ness and imminence of the danger require that a 
warning should be sounded, loud and plain. It is 
well known that the social evil, as it is called, is 
conducted in France, and elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent, under the supervision, and, in a sense, with 
the sanction of the State. With step as quiet and 
as deadly as a tiger’s, this system has already crept 
into some of our large garrison towns and Govern- 
ment naval ports. With soldiers doomed to a life 
of ennui and comparative idleness, and to all but 
* under our 


| present arrangements, is, and must be, another name 


for “a standing immorality.” To inflict such 
wrongs on those who defend its shores is a shame 
and sin to any country ; but especially to one so 
wealthy as this. The proper remedy for these 
evils is to engage our soldiers in industrial employ- 
ment, and engraft on the army marriage, and the 
domestic system. ‘These are God’s remedies, and 
should be ours. But it is not to a prophet of the 
Lord and the waters of Jordan that the leper here 
is sent for healing. No. To cure the physical 
evils which attend, and the enormous waste of 
money which is incurred by, the vices of our army 
and navy, we—miserable reformers—are introducing 
a system whose monstrous recommendation is, that 
it makes vice safe and cheap. These be thy gods, 
O Israel! 

We, have studied the matter, and are prepared to 
prove by facts, which, as Burns says, “are chiels 
that wunna ding,” that the immorality in question, 
with all its attendant physical and moral evils, is 
nowhere more rampant, or so rampant, as in those 
very countries where this system of supervising and, 
in effect, of licensing vice has been established. 
There the vice flourishes, like a green bay, or rather 
a Upas tree—under the protection of the police and 
patronage of the State. The dogged determination 
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which some are showing, and the quiet, stealthy, 
insidious ways they are taking, to introduce this 
system make our danger imminent. It is high time 
the Churches, the Heaven-appointed guardians of 
public morals, were doing their duty. Let their 
ministers not be dumb dogs that cannot bark. 
Watchmen on the walls of Zion, they have got the 
trumpet to sound. Let them put it to their lips ; 
and let those who have got the elective franchise 
deal with their representatives. They may do so as 
effectually, and with more reason than good Queen 
Bess, when she told the bishops that, if they did 
not do her bidding, she would unfrock them. The 
people are sleeping ; but we have the best reason 
to know that the enemy are awake—not sleeping, 
but sapping and mining. May God rouse the 
country to its duty, and raise up leaders in this 
crisis, like the men of Issachar who “had under- 
standing of the times to know what Israel ought 
to do!” 

To return to the subject of the cafés, I do not 
say of any attempt to substitute these for our 
drinking-shops, The remedy were worse than the 
disease. Assuredly not. What can be worse than 
they are ?—more disgraceful >— more revolting 
than in London, and many other large towns, es- 
pecially in England, to see the corner houses of so 
many streets occupied by shops which are spread- 
ing, under the license of Government, physical, 
domestic, moral ruin around them? What wrecks 
of all that is happy, noble, and good in men and 
women hang at these doors! It is pitiful to see 
them. 

Still let such as love their country and would 
preserve its domestic blessings, as well as its reli- 
gion and morality, reflect on this, that the conti- 
nental system of cafés goes to weaken and under- 
mine the foundations of domestic happiness. The 
French tongue has no word for home, as, till it 
borrowed ours, it had no word for comfortable ; 
and very much as the result of this ca/¢é system, the 
home which they have not in their language, large 
numbers have not in their experience. They have 
no home in the sense of the song— 

“There is ‘no place like home.” 
It is in theatres, public gardens, singing saloons, 
dancing saloons, and above all in cafés, they spend 
their evening, and seek the pleasures of life. The 
result is—and is one inevitable—to weaken the family 
relations, to blight the domestic virtues, to loosen 
the marriage ties, and by mutual neglect to produce 
mutual alienation. The result is seen in the enor- 
mous amount of immorality which appears in the sta- 
tistics of France, as well as of other foreign countries. 
In the small average number of children, the fruit 
of marriage in France, he “who runs may read” 
it. Let our country guard its homes. In their in- 
fluence on the prosperity of a nation, on its purity 
and peace, the domestic take rank next to the 
religious affections; nor is any man so safe from 
shipwreck as he who rides by these two anchors, 
Home and Heaven—a home in this world and 
heaven in the next. We cannot therefore be too 





jealous of any scheme that would withdraw men 
from the peace and innocent pleasures of home— 
the ark where they who are weary and worn with 
the toils of day should turn their drooping wing. 
Disallowed as it is abroad—and by pleasure-hunters 
among ourselves—rejected in many instances of 
men, the true foundation-stone of society is the 
hearth-stone. Regarded in that aspect, the crowds 
that throng the café, brilliant with gilded ceilings, 
splendid mirrors, marble tables, and a blaze of gas, 
or who sit outside on the doudevards and in gardens, 
breathing the balmy air of sunny climes and under 
the grateful shade of spreading trees, present to a 
reflective mind a spectacle much more sad than 
gay. People of no thought may admire it ; but in 
the eyes of such as reflect on its causes and its con- 
sequences, it is like the dance on the deck of a 
sinking ship. Our clubs, especially in so far as they 
are the resort of fathers and members of families, 
are a branch of the same system—a system which 
it would be very difficult to reconcile, not only with 
the happiness and interests of families, but with the 
plain injunctions of the Word of God. Beginning 
with this loud and solemn call, “ Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light,” St. Paul says :— 

‘¢ See that yetwalk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
redeeming ‘the itime because the days are evil. And be not 
drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but be filled with the 
Spirit ; speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to 
the Lord; submitting yourselves one to another in the fear 
of God. Wives, submit yourselves utito your‘own husbands, 
as unto the Lord. Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the church, and gave ‘himself for it; that 
he might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water 
by ‘the word, that he might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. 
Let every one of you in particular love his wife‘even as him- 
self; and the wife see that she reverence her husband. 
Children, obey your parents in the Lord. Amd, ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath; ‘but bring ‘them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

It is in homes thus regulated, the abodes of 
domestic purity and peace, where, more beautiful 
than the blushing roses that cover, or the wood- 
bine that clings to their walls, the domestic affec- 
tions bloom—it is in such homes that good citi- 
zens are reared. ‘These are the nurseries of men 
who fear God and honour the Queen; who love 
order and respect law; who will neither tamely 
suffer injury nor knowingly inflict it; who show 
the same regard for others’ rights that they cherish 
for their own ; whom, living under the influence of 
the Bible and not of the dé/on or bayonet, it is 
easy for rulers to govern, and impossible for tyrants 
to enslave. In such homes—and many such there 
are within our sea-girt shores—our country finds 
her decus et tutamen; more than in her proudest 
edifices, and strongest battlements, her glory and 
her defence. 

It is not unusual for foreigners to account us 
haughty and proud. ‘They love our money, but 
detest our manners ; and the supercilious and in- 
solent bearing of many of our countrymen—anil 
some even of our countrywomen—furnish them 
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with too much ground to say, “Is there not a| was found among the prophets, and not Saul only, 


cause ?” 


And with more excuse, as not having 


| but Balaam the son of Peor, who made Israel to sin. 


had the opportunity of rubbing off the rust of | Bad men have been found among good—Satan 


prejudice by foreign travel, some of my readers, in 
regard to Aix les Bains and other towns abroad, 
may be ready to use the old proverb, saying, “Can 


any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Saul | 








| even presenting himself among the sons of God— 
|so who seeks them will find good men and good 
| things where they were not expected—like the 


Alpine rose that flings its red blossoms over the 
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cold glacier, or a bunch of blue-bells that, springing 
from a crevice, lends beauty to the naked, savage 
rock. In this same Aix les Bains, from whose 
scenes both of superstition and Sabbath profanation 
we were glad to escape to hold communion with 
our Maker through his works, and enjoy the peace 
that rested on the surrounding hills, I witnessed 





a strange service, very odd indeed—more odd 
than any I had almost ever seen, yet springing 
from motives and breathing a spirit which it was 
impossible not to appreciate and admire. But this, 
which led me to think it were well for us to take a 
leaf out of the book of Popery, I must leave, for 
want of space, to a succeeding number. 
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passage, confessedly a 
difficult one, consists of 
three sentences or phrases 
which our Authorized Ver- 
sion renders thus: (1.) “If 
thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted?” (2.) 
“ And if thou doest not well, 
sin lieth at the door.” (3.) 
“‘ And unto thee shall be his 
desire, and thou shalt rule 
over him.” In the first of 
WNS these sentences there is no- 
ass, thing to detain us. By com- 
mon consent the literal 
translation of the Hebrew is: “If thou doest well, zs 
there not a lifting up?” i.c., a lifting up of Cain’s fallen 
countenance ; and its sense is sufficiently given in our 
English Bible. The difficulty is started by the, third 
sentence, and is only to be solved, I believe, by an 
amended translation of the second. Throughout the 
verse Jehovah is represented as remonstrating with angry, 
jealous Cain; and in its final sentence Cain is assured 
or warned, “Unto thee shall be his desire, and thou 
shalt rule over him.” Whose desire is to be to Cain? 
over whom is he to rule? In this question lies the dif- 
ficulty of the passage. 

The answer to it which was commonly accepted in 
England half a century ago could surely have originated 
only in “the most aristocratic church in Christendom.” 
It held that “the right of primogeniture ” was taught in 
the sentence, and affirmed that it was Abel’s desire 
which was to be unto Cain, that it was Abel, the younger 
brother, over whom Cain, the elder brother, was to rule. 
The answer is utterly inadmissible; and that for two 
reasons. It makes bad grammar, and it makes bad 
sense. 

It makes bad grammar of the sentence. For a pronoun 
should agree with, and point back to, an immediately 
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antecedent noun. The pronounse “his” and 


“him” in ‘the closing phrase of the verse ought 
therefore ‘to refer'to a noun im the foregoing phrase. 

sut we must count back seven complete ‘sentences | 
before, in verse 4, we light wpon the name of Abel. 
And to leap over the intervening nouns:and parti-| 
ciples in this fashion is, to say tthe least of at, @ wery 
curious feat of grammatical gymnastics. 

The reading makes bad sense as well as bad 
grammar. The right of primogeniture is, after all, 
a somewhat questionablemight.* But were it never 
so unquestionable, if it be taught here, it is surely 
taught very much out of season and in singulathy 
extravagant terms. Following and confirming ‘the 
law of nature, Holy Scripture commonly speaks of a 
young man’s desire as toward his bride, not toward 
his brother: it commonly teaches, not that the elder 
is to “rule” the younger son, but that both are to 
be in subjection to their parents. The stoutest 
advocates of the might of primogeniture might well 
hesitate to declare that the firstborn was to rule 
over his juniors as a ‘husband over his wife, a father 
over his children, or even a chief over his clan. 
Nor, even if this “right” were to be pushed and 





sanctioned to its utmost verge, is this the place in 
which we should look for a formal expression of iit. 
Jehovah is pleading with Cain against the murder- 
ous anger which was rising in his breast and hurry- 
ing him on to a deed most foul and unnatural. And 
what can be more incongruous, what more absurd, 
than to suppose this solemn merciful remonstrance 
rising to its climax in an utterly irrelevant remark 
about the law of primogeniture ? 

Both on grammatical and critical grounds, there- 
fore, we must, I think, pronounce this reading of 
the passage to be quite inadmissible. Driven from 
one untenable position, certain expositors have taken 
up another. They have adopted Lightfoot’s inter- | 
pretation, which does not so much as touch the real | 
difficulty of the case. Lightfoot proposed to read | 
for “‘ sin lieth at the door,” “a sin-offering lieth at 
thy door.” It is a sufficient objection to this 
emendation that, though the Hebrew word came to 
mean “sin-offering” as well “sin,” yet as sin- 
offerings, in the technical sense, were still two thou- 
sand years distant, it is not allowable to introduce 
a technicality of the Mosaic ritual into the history 
of the Adamic family. Moreover, the proposed 
emendation throws no light where we most need 
light : it in no way helps to decide whose desire is to 
be unto Cain, over whom it is that Cain is to rule. 

We are therefore shut up to a third reading 
which is sanctioned by most Hebrew scholars of 
modern times ;—by Gesenius, Kalisch, Keil and 
Delitzsch, and Lange, with many more. They 
say that the Hebrew word, which the Authorized 
Version translates “ Zieth at,” is the participial form 








* This so-called “ right ” is commonly based on the Old Testament 
Scriptures. It is remarkable, therefore, that these very Scriptures 
represent the Almighty as a, the right of primogeniture in 
almost every conspicuous instance. Thus, for example, Abel, and 
even Seth, are preferred before Cain, Isaac before Ishmael, —_ 
before Esau, Moses before Aaron, Abrz tham, Joseph, and David before 
their elder brethren. That surely must be a ‘Somewhat dubious “law” 





to which there are such constant and notable exceptions. 


of a word which means “to lie down, to recline,” 
and is specially used of beasts of prey who couch 
before they spring : that the participle in Hebrew, 
as in most other languages, is often used substan- 
tively : that it is used substantively here : and that 
therefore we ought to translate the second sen- 
tence of the passage, “ If thoudoest not well, sin is 
a lier in wait ”—or, better still, because in a single 
word, “sin is.a croucher”—“at the door.” That 
is to say, the Divine warning ‘to Cain is, that Sin 
crouches before his heart, like a wild beast lurking 
about a tent, waiting its opportunity to spring in. 
Taken thus, we get the missing antecedent for 
tthe pronouns of the ‘third sentence, though in this 
also it will be well to make one or two slight 
variations such as the Hebrew permits. ‘The two 
sentences then read: “ Jf thou doest not well, Sin is 
a croucher at the door; and his desire ts against 
thee (z.¢., the croucher’s desire), dut thou shouldcst 


rule over him.” With these emendations the pas- 
sage yields a clear grammatical order ; the pro- 
nouns “his” and “him” point back to “the 
Croucher” of the foregoing phrase. And the 
sense is as clear as the grammar. The Divine 
remonstrance mounts to a true climax. Cain is 


warned that, while he is mursing his angry jealous 
thoughts, Sin, like a ravening beast, as crafty as it 
is cruel, is crouching outside. ‘the door of his heart, 
only waiting for the door to be opened by any 
touch of passion, to spring in: and he is ad- 
monished to keep the door shut lest he be over- 
come of evil. He is warned that the “desire” of 
the sin, which looks so fair and tempting to the 
eye stained and discoloured by passion, is agazzst 
him, that his only safety consists in subduing and 
ruling over it.* 

Now taken thus, the passage contains a com- 
parison, and a warning, which we may do well to 
consider. It compares Sin to a beast ‘crouching at 
the door of the heart, watching its opportunity to 
| leap in. It warns us that the Croucher’s desire or 
lust is antagonistic to our welfare, that, if we would 
do well, we must subdue and rule over it. 

I. THe Comparison. There are two main fea- 
tures in it: craft, and cruelty. 

(1.) Crajt. The first thing it tells us of Sin is, 
that it is subtle, full of wiles and “all deceivable- 
ness.” It is like a wild beast, beautiful in outward 
seeming, lithe and graceful in its motions ; its feet 
shod with velvet, its strength robed in a coat of 
many colours. It is like a stealthy crouching beast, 
lurking in ambush, stealing unheard and unseen 
from thicket to thicket, or gliding softly through 
the long tangled grass, availing itself of every in- 
equality of the ground, hiding behind every trunk 
or bush—approaching its victim like a fate, silent, 
invisible, unerring. 

The similitude is terribly true, as we may see 
from the story of the very first sin committed in 
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* ‘It is impossible a @isquisition on the “Hebrew of tl 
passage, which would ‘be ‘out of place — to show how strong and 
conclusive are the arguments im favour of the reading given above. 
Here I could only give such arguments as the English reader may follow. 
He may néed to reminded or assured that the argument from the 
Hebrew is indefinitely stronger than that which can be laid before him 
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the world, a sin familiar to Cain’s thoughts as to 
ours. The stealthy and masked approaches of the 
beast of prey are not more crafty than the arts by 
which Sin drew nigh to our first parents, making 
every available circumstance subservient to its de- 
sign ; assuming a familiar and beautiful form, con- 
ferring on the serpent the noble gift of human 
speech, pretending probably that the serpent had 
won this gift by eating the forbidden fruit ; attempt- 
ing the woman first, as the weaker of the two and 
the more susceptible ; for the man, adding to all 
other temptations the force of his love for the 
woman, who had already been overcome ; appealing 
at once to the strength of appetite, the desire for 
wisdom, the lust for rule ; casting doubt on the in- 
violability of the command which kept the way of 
the tree, hinting that perhaps God had not uttered 
it, and that, if He had, He might not stand to it, 
that it was a mere threat intended to hold them 
down, as long as possible, from the divine power 
and knowledge and blessedness of which they were 
capable. Like a croucher, Sin drew near their door ; 
and, when his wiles availed to open it, sprang in, 
and wrought our woe as well as theirs. They were 
beguiled from their simplicity. They were brought 
into bondage of evil; and we have still to pluck at 
the bonds with feeble, impatient hands. 

As we study the record of Adam’s sin, whether 
we take the record as historical or parabolic, we 
may see how true the story is: how sin continually 
repeats one and the same deceit : how we are con- 
quered by the very wiles by which he was over- 
come. Into the body, taken from the dust, we are 
told that “God breathed the spirit of lives,and man 
became a living soul.” This phrase “ the spirit of 
lives” covers, as St. Paul held, three forms or 
modes of super-sensuous existence: ¢he understand- 
ing, which apprehends all natural phenomena, the 
whole visible universe ; ¢e reason, which deals with 
the invisible and spiritual world ; and ¢he conscience, 
which is conversant with moral relations, which 
pronounces this right and that wrong, which 
prompts to duty and restrains from sin. ‘These 
faculties indeed pertain to man as man, and there- 
fore we may fairly assume them to have been in- 
herent in “the living soul” of Adam. And the 
assumption is confirmed by the fact that, even in 
Eden, he was provided with a sphere for the use of 
these various modes of activity, and availed himself 
of them. For the use of his understanding there 
was the whole circle of natural phenomena, the sun 
which ruled the day, the moon which ruled the 
night, the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air, 
the flowers and trees of the garden, to many, if not 
all, of which he gave “ names” which summed up 
their several qualities ; “ what he called them, that 
they were.” For the use of his reason, there were 
the mysteries of his own nature, the invisible laws 
by which the universe is governed, fellowship with 
angels, communion with God, converse with the 
Eternal Word, “the Voice of the Lord,” who 
walked with him under the branches and over the 
fragrant sward of the garden. For the use of his 





conscience, there were the duties he owed to his 
helpmeet, to all other his companions, and to the 
Giver of every good and perfect gift. 

So long as these several faculties wrought in due 
subordination and harmony, the senses being sub- 
ject to the understanding, the understanding to 
reason, and the reason to conscience, man con- 
tinued “very good,” God took pleasure in the 
work of his hands. It was by violating this 
orderly subordination, by jarring its harmony into 
discord, that man fell. There came to him an 
hour of trial, a crisis in which his loyalty was put 
to the test. One tree, and only one, was forbidden 
him, under penalty of death. But its fruit is very 
fair; a mysterious fascination lurks in it, perhaps 
also a mysterious power. As he looks upon it, 
strife and debate spring up in his “ spirit of lives.” 
Sense says, “ The fruit is at least pleasant to the 
eye, and probably good for food.” Understanding 
says, “It surely is a tree to be desired to make one 
wise.” Reason says, “Ah, but the invisible 
threatenings of a Divine Command hang all about 
it: you must not touch it if you would.” Con- 
science says, “To do God's will is always the 
highest wisdom, the highest good: do not eat of it, 
lest you die.” Reason and conscience were the 
superior powers, and might have had their way. 
But here the Tempter stepped in with his “ Ye shall 
not surely die: ye shall become as God.” And 
thus reinforced, sense and understanding usurped 
the superior seat: the divine order was violated : 
and the violation of that order was death. For the 
death of ¢#e man, as distinguished from the death 
of the body, is simply the subjection of that which 
is highest in him to that which is lowest ; it is the 
triumph of sense over the spirit. Once suffer that 
fatal usurpation, and the body becomes a prison in 
which the spirit lies bound and tormented, a grave 
in which it tends to corruption. 

This is the story of the First Sin as it is told in 
the Sacred Record. And even those who insist 
that we are to read that ancient Record not as 
history, but as parable, not as a literal narrative of 
fact, but as a dramatic expression of the general 
human experience,—even these will admit, they 
are bound by their very theory to admit, that the 
story is an over-true story; that it reflects the 
common experience of man. As Adam fell, so we 
all fall. As in him, so in us, the proper natural 
order of the human faculties is broken up by the 
imperious cravings of inordinate passion. 

In our early innocent days we walk as in Eden. 
The earth is very fair and beautiful ; all men are 
true, all women gracious and pure. Youth scouts 
the lessons of sage experience, and thinks no duty 
hard, no enterprise impossible, no pleasure danger- 
ous. It moves on, full of delight and hope, as 
through the golden days of Paradise. But only 
too soon there comes a day of trial, the crisis 
which brings “the knowledge of good and evil.” 
The importunate senses crave a gratification which 
can only be had beyond the bounds of law. ‘The 
understanding whispers welcome flatteries of a 
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good and wisdom beyond the customary reach, 
And though reason pleads the claims of duty and 
the blessedness of obedience, though conscience 
admonishes and threatens and brandishes her 
thongs, “Sin has a thousand treacherous arts” by 
which to beguile them. The imperious appetites 
have their way. The forbidden fruit is plucked and 
eaten ; the fatal usurpation of the baser over the 
higher nature is commenced. And now eager 
youth, hot with shame, and seeking to hide itself 
from the Voice of the Lord, finds itself an outcast 
from the Eden of its prime. The fiery sword of 
violated avenging law guards it from his approach. 
A curse has fallen and darkened over the fair 
beautiful earth. The claims of labour grow stern, 
exacting, rigorous. Duty grows hard. All the 
brave enterprises, which once looked so near and 
easy, fade to an inapproachable remoteness. And 
now we can see the evil in men and women as well 
as the good, and begin to suspect other evils than 
we see. The Garden disappears or rises into the 
heaven of our dreams. All that remains is a barren 
earth, bristling with thorns and briars, which will 
yield us no sustenance except as we compel it by 
toil, a hard earth which is to be softened only by 
the sweat of our brow. 

Is not this a true story—a story in which we all 
have played our parts, and still play them? Is it 
not “hus that man still falls day by day? The due 
order and subordination of his nature is broken up. 
Conscience does not rule the reason as it should, 
nor reason the understanding, nor understanding 
the sensual appetites. The larger part of men are 
the obvious slaves of sense. No doubt they do in 
some sort cultivate the understanding. They seek 
to acquaint themselves with their fellows and the 
laws by which they are governed, with the pro- 
perties of matter, the virtues and culture of plants, 
the habits of animals, and the best mode of breeding 
and rearing them. But what is theirmotive? Do 
they not, for the most part, study natural phenomena 
for the gain they may have thereby? Except only 
a few who are animated by a pure love of wisdom, 
they do not so muchas aim at raising and purifying 
the thoughts of men. Understanding, given to 
rule, has sunk into the mere slave and pander of 
sense, and is held in value in proportion as it 
gratifies our craving desires and appetites and lusts. 
Even of the few who love wisdom for its own sake, 
and hold physical appetites in rigorous subjection 
to the understanding; are there not some by 
whom the higher claims of the reason are neglected 
or denied? Are there not those who, while they 
study all natural science, turn with an unscientific 
impatience and distrust from that which is super- 
natural, from the truths and facts of the world in- 
visible and eternal? Nay, even of those who are con- 
versant with the invisible world, who study the laws 
of thought and the tides of passion, who speculate 
on the origin and the end of all things, on the 
abstract of truth and the archetypes of existence, 
are there not some who neglect the claims of con- 
science and fail in their duty to God and man? 


Alas, the whole human world, from those in 
whom sense rules over*all, through those in whom 
the visible and present exclude the invisible and 
eternal, up to those in whom reason is exalted over 
conscience,—all have violated the true order of 
their being, and come short of the glory God meant 
them to achieve. On every stage occupied by man, 
from the lowest to the loftiest, the inferior faculties 
degrade the nobler; and this mysterious humanity 
of ours, which once reflected the very image of God, 
is like a lake that holds a calm, gracious heaven in 
its bosom: no sooner does any wind sweep over it 
than the unruly waves break the fair, reflected image 
into a thousand distortions, and all the tumult of 
earth succeeds to the grace and serenity of heaven. 

Our own experience has made us familiar with 
the genesis and progress of sin: we have fallen a 
thousand times before the very craft, the very de- 
vice, by which our first parents were ensnared. 
The desires and lusts which haunt the senses, and 
the understanding which holds by sense, demand 
an excessive unlawful gratification. At first reason 
and conscience withstand the claim. The repulse 
only whets desire and makes the craving lust more 
vehement. ‘They return to the attack. If again 
withstood, they return again, perhaps under some 
new disguise, always with new force: till at last 
the resistance of reason and conscience is over- 
come, and some pretext is found for yielding to 
the clamorous desire. At times, no doubt, the 
citadel of the soul is taken by storm, the passions 
rising in sudden, furious insurrection ; but oftener 
it falls by treachery, or before stealthy and masked 
approaches. Reason and conscience, instead of 
being carried by fierce assault, are lulled to rest. 
No sign, no portent, warns them of the coming 
peril ; no torches flash on the darkness, no tramp 
of armed men invades the silence. The spirit, 
like the Master, is betrayed with a kiss, bya friend. 
Step by step the power of evil draws nigh; but no 
warning voice is heard. One of the band of affec- 
tions which wait upon the spirit has been won 
over ; others of them are weakened by long travail, 
or are sleeping for very weariness. And the spirit, 
taken at unawares, is led away captive, to suffer 
many stripes, to endure many strange indignities 
and griefs, perchance to pass through the grave 
itself before it be redeemed from its captivity. 

Or, again: Sin clothes itself in fair disguises ; it 
stands before us comely and attractive as the un- 
fallen eloquent serpent. The lying spirit speaks 
through the prophets. Satan transforms himself 
into an angel of light. Evil looks like good— 
better than any good we have yet known. It offers 
us pleasure, wisdom, power of a godlike strain: we 
have only to put forth our hands, and they are ours. 
Now and then, perhaps, the disguise is lifted by a 
passing breath from heaven. We still hear a voice 
sweet and melodious as an angel’s; but we catch 
glimpses of a grovelling serpent-form and the bale- 
ful hunger of its eye. We waver and hang in poise. 
But the voice sounds on; the charm works ; our 
| scruples fade ; we begin to side with the tempter, 
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and to frame plausible excuses for yielding to his 
allurements. We do not wish to be disenchanted. 
We insist on it that he resume his disguise. We see 
things not as they are, but as we would have them 
be. We call evil good, darkness light, bitter sweet. 
Deceived at first, we carry on the cheat, and end by 
deceiving ourselves. The sin that was outside, is now 
within us. Zhe Croucher has crept through the door. 

We are not “ignorant of his devices.” Our own 
experience translates these figures of speech into 
familiar ominous prose. JVe have been “ drawn 
aside of lust, and enticed :” in ws, “lust has con- 
ceived, and brought forth sin.” The edge and 
strictness of our scruples have been worn down; 
the force of high spiritual resolves has been frittered 
away: the charm of things pleasant to the eye, 
though not good for food, has grown upon us till 
we have “ consented to sin.” And therefore we feel 
our need of the warning suggested by the image 
before us. We know that every time we yield to 
temptation, we become an easier prey to the wiles 
of evil; that every hour we neglect or postpone a 
duty, we harden into a more habitual neglect. We 
know that, so often as we suffer him to approach, 
the Croucher widens the approaches to our hearts ; 
that every time he enters, he is more difficult to 
expel. Do we know it? Let us then listen to the 
warning: “ Take heed ... . lest any of you be 
hardened by the deceitfulness of his sin ;” “lest by 
any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve by his 
subtlety, so your minds should be corrupted from 
the simplicity and purity that are in Christ.” * 

(2.) Cruelty, no less than craft, characterizes the 
Croucher at the Door. The most crafty beasts are 
the most cruel. They crouch, that they may spring, 
and rend, and tear. And Sv is cruel, and fatal in 
its cruelty. If it crouch, it is that it may spring ; 
if it spring, it is that it may destroy. 

Revert once more to the first sin. The man and 
the woman whom God placed in the garden had 
but one positive commandment to fulfil,..¢., they had 
only one method of testing and proving their loyalty 
to Him who had loaded them with benefits. Of all 
the trees of the garden whose fruit was good for 
food, they might freely eat. Only one tree was 
forbidden them, and that because, whatever sense 
might say, it was zo¢ good for food. Prompted by 
sin, they broke the solitary injunction which re- 
strained and defended their liberty ; they turned 
their only test and proof of obedience into an 
occasion for insulting and defying the Majesty of 
Heaven. And that one sin unpeopled Paradise. 
It brought human life and immortality under the 
sorrowful obscurations of death. It reduced the 
whole creation into a bondage to vanity and cor- 
ruption, in which it groans and travails to this day. 
It gave a false bias to the whole course of human 
history. Sin, taking occasion by the command- 
ment, slew man: for in Adam all die. Was not 
that a hideous and unparalleled cruelty ? 

Or glance at the sin of Cain. He had one 





* Heb. iii. 13; and 2 Cor. xi. 3. 


brother, and he murdered him. The world ‘was 
wide, but not wide enough for them both. Abel, 
“meek and gentle as the sheep he tended,” was so 
good a man, that God Himself “ attested him to be 
righteous.” But there is no ruth in sin. The very 
excellence of Abel, as expressed in his “more 
excellent gift,” was the very occasion of which Sin 
availed itself to make Cain a murderer and a 
fratricide. 

Proofs of the malignity, the horrible and insatiable 
cruelty, of sin may be found through all the sub- 
sequent annals of the race. They are “ writ large” 
on every page of the human story. But why should 
a sinful man, speaking to sinful men, adduce and 
multiply proofs of the cruelty of sin? We know its 
cruelty, for we have felt it. It has laid its fierce 
implacable hand on every one of us, lacerating all 
the nobler affections of the soul, opening wounds 
in some of us that will never close until we have 
seen corruption. ‘There is not a man on earth 
who, were he to lay bare his heart, could not show 
the wounds, and scars of the wounds, inflicted by 
this ruthless foe of our peace. If we are not sensi- 
ble of them, it is because we are dead, because we 
have lost the proper susceptibilities of life. Once 
quickened, and we cannot but discover them, can- 
not but find that the Croucher has torn and bitten 
while it has fawned upon us. Old wounds will 
smart, and ache, and throb, As spiritual conscious- 
ness returns, it will be with us as with the wounded 
soldier left on the field, whose pains, mercifully 
sheathed for a time in swoons, rack and torture him 
afresh as life recovers its abandoned seat. The 
energies which we would gladly devote to Him who 
has quickened us, will have to be painfully redeemed 
from their bondage to death. When we would do 
good, evil will be present with us. Old habits, 
although renounced, will assert their power, and 
defeat our endeavours after holiness. And then, 
rising upon us through manifold infirmities, relapses, 
and penitent regrets, there will come the conviction 
that Sin has left its cruel enfeebling traces on our 
nature, and well-nigh unfitted us for the toils and 
honours of a divine service. 

II. THe Warninc. “Jf thou doest not well, Sin 
is a Croucher at the door; and his desire is against 
thee, but thou shouldest rule over him.’ The warn- 
ing indicates our danger, and our safety. 

(1.) It points out our danger. He who does not 
well is very near to doing ill. A merely negative 
virtue is in peril of becoming positive vice. He who 
neglects opportunities of doing good, by his very 
neglect of them does evil. The holy war admits 
no neutrals : we must be for God, or against Him. 

This is one thought suggested by the Warning ; 
but it suggests another of a much more hopeful 
cast. For it implies that sin is external to man, 
not an essential part of his nature, but a foreign 
adverse power which has only an usurped authority ; 
it represents evil as a croucher wéthout the door, 
and capable of being kept out. “Sin is a trans- 
gression of the law ” written on the heart as well as 
of the law engraved on tablets of stone. ‘“ He that 
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sinneth zwrongeth his own soul,” and therefore does 
a great wickedness against God. Sin is not an in- 
separable element of our humanity, but an alien 
and separable adjunct. Only as we are without 
sin, or are redeemed from it, do we rise to the 
proper perfection of our nature. Christ was without 
sin, yet He was the Perfect Man. 

We need to remember and to emphasise the fact 
that sin is not of the essence of our nature ; for 
much depends upon it. It makes redemption 
possible ; for how should they be redeemed from 
evil of whose nature evil is an essential and insepa- 
rable quality? It is because when we sin we 
wrong our own souls, and voluntarily submit to an 
alien external power to which we ought not to sub- 
mit, that we are responsible and guilty creatures. 
It is because sin and manhood are distinct, separ- 
able, and even antagonistic powers, that Christ can 
take away our sin without taking away our man- 
hood, that He can perfect our manhood by taking 
sin away. The croucher lurks ovfside the door, and 
can only enter as we admit it; nay, even when ad- 
mitted, it remains an alien from whose tyranny we 
may be delivered. 

This is the hope which is implied in the Warning, 
and which lends it force; that the soul and sin 
are distinct and adverse powers, that we may be 
freed from the usurpations of evil without loss, nay, 
with infinite gain, to our humanity: and yet there 
is dread in it too. How can we think without fear 
of being pitted against so crafty and ruthless a foe ? 
—a foe who has left the print of its fangs and talons 
even on the best and noblest of our race? We may 
well fear the Croucher. God would have us fear 
him, that we may cease to do evil, learn to do well. 
For it is the evil-doer about whom the Croucher has 
his settled haunt. He that has once been drawn 
aside of lust and enticed may expect to be enticed 
again. The door that has been often opened, that 
still stands ajar, will not remain unvisited. ‘The 
wild beast will return to its accustomed covert, 
even though compelled to leave it for awhile. The 
expelled demon, “ wandering through dry places, 


seeking rest and finding none,” will bethink itself 


of “ the house whence it came out,” and come back, 
perchance bringing with it “seven other spirits 
worse than itself.” 

It is very true that the Croucher lurks before all 
hearts, that at times it finds an entrance to every 
heart, that we are never in this world proof against 
its wiles and assaults. But it is our happiness to 
know that those from whose hearts the Truth has 
scared sin, though never quite out of danger, are 
freed from the worst and most perilous assaults 
whether of its cruelty or its craft. There is one 
presence which evil cannot enter. It cannot meet 
the eye of God. And as He who inhabiteth 
eternity, also inhabits the humble and contrite 
heart, those who are lowly and penitent and de- 
light in God are never long exposed to its malice. 
Sin has no more dominion over them, though now 
and then it stirs up unquiet passions to revolt. They 
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Holy Spirit and caused Him to depart. And as 
He never leaves them but for a moment, never 
forsakes them but that He returns in great mercy, 
their peril is soon past. The Croucher is not at 
their door often or long. But it is not thus with 


| those who do ill. Only 2” wed/-doing can we commit 


our souls to the Creator. To be without God is to 
be in a constant peril. Every time we do one of 
the evil deeds which “ proceed out of the heart,” 
we open the door through which the Croucher 
comes in. 

(2.) The Warning indicates our safety. “ His 
desire is against thee, dut thou shouldest rule over 
him.” That the desire of sin is against, is adverse 
to, man is sufficiently evident. It banished Adam 
from paradise. It murdered Cain by making him 
a murderer. It has brought discord, defilement, 
death into our souls. So soon as the law of sin 
has begun to work in us, we have found it a law of 
death. Its desire is against us. And we have 
only one alternative. We must either subdue it, 
or be slain by it. We cannot escape the conflict. 
And the conflict begun, our foe will grant no truce, 
nor consent to any terms short of an entire surrender 
to its control. It is our only wisdom, as it is our 
imperative duty, to strive unto blood against the 
fierce passions and lusts. of the flesh and of the 
mind. If we parley with them, they outwit us. If 
we submit to them, they destroy us. The Croucher 
cannot be tamed. It must be caged, starved, 
slain. “ Let not sin veégz in your mortal bodies ;” 
“Its desire is against thee, but thou shouldest rule 
over it.” 

But how is this wily foe to be caught? how are 
the strength and fierceness of this cruel foe to be 
subdued? ‘Truly, if we were called to the task 
alone, we might well despair. Sin has too firm a 
hold on us to be readily dislodged. It has too often 
crouched both at, and within, the door to be easily 
kent out. But our comfort is that we are not called 
to the task alone. He who warned Cain that the 
Croucher was at his door, would have helped Cain 
to repel him. And He, who warns us that sin is 
our subtle and implacable antagonist, will help us 
to detect its wiles and to withstand its assaults. It 
only needs that Christ show himself on our side, 
and evil will not court another overthrow. 

It was thought of old, it is still thought by some, 
that relics—splinters of the true Cross, to wit—are a 
sovereign defence against all things ill. But the true 
defence against evil and all that holds of evil is, 
not the cross on the breast, but Christ within the 
heart. And this is a defence we may all have. 
Behold He stands at the door—the door so often 
opened to the Croucher—and knocks : and if any 
man hear his voice, and open the door, He will 
come in, treading in the steps of the Croucher, and 
with his pure and blessed feet obliterating the foul 
tracks of evil, making our purified hearts temples 
not all unmeet for his presence and service and 
praise. We have only to bid Him enter, and the 


| Victor over sin will give us the victory. 
are only in danger when they have grieved the | 


SAMUEL COX. 
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UPWARD GLANCES. 
NO, IL.—THE NEBULE AND THE COALFIELDS CONSIDERED AS A PROPHECY. 


Very sublime are those opening words of the; us extend the date to within two or three centuries 
record of God’s grace to man, “In the beginning | of our own day. The old Greek philosopher, by 
God created the heavens and the earth, and the | the time of Aristotle more than twenty centuries 
earth was without form and void ;” sublimer still | ago, seems to have exhausted such powers as he 
are those other words, ‘God said, Let there be | then possessed for the contemplation of the struc- 
light: and there was light ;” and though the record | ture of his own mind, and for inquiry into the 
bears upon itself the stamp of its heavenly origin, | principles of his moral nature. He had, indeed, 
nevertheless in those heavens, in that earth, and | groped his way to the conviction of the existence 
in that light, a brighter glory is now visible to the | of a Supreme Being, and to the high probability of 
eye of science, than through the Divine word was | his own immortality; to a select few this future 
audible to the ear of faith. For, by that “ begin- | existence had become a hope, but to none was it a 
ning,” the Christian philosopher understands that | principle of action, or a guide of life. The 
epoch in eternity ages upon ages beyond human | sciences of morals and of mind had evidently 
conception, when the Almighty Father and Creator, | arrived at their limits for the time. In statuary 
by the beneficent power of his will, called forth the | and architecture the great artists of Greece have 
elements into being, and endued them with their | bequeathed to posterity their models, which, as yet, 
marvellous properties, each in wonderful order after | their successors have rarely equalled, and have 
its kind. We believe that He has ondained his | never surpassed. In the structure of a perfect lan- 
intelligent creature at the present hour to, see the | guage the writers of Greece have found no equals, 
like of them in the unfathomed, and perhaps to us| and in sweetness and gravity of diction Plato has 
unfathomable, regions of space; there they are| found no rival. In sublimity and pathos, no poems 
now revolving in nebulous masses, and interacting | have greatly, if at all, surpassed the Iliad or the 
in the midst of intolerable heat. They seem to be Athenian drama. In pure geometry, until lately, 
the portentous embryos of fisture worlds; the there has been little advance beyond the school of 
analogies of our own. Hydrogem is: there, like to | Alexandria ; and in arithmetic, although the device 
that which, in due time, coalesced! with other atoms | of the Arabic notation afforded wonderful facilities 
to form our oceans, and rivers, and springs, and | for computation, there existed comparatively little 
clouds, and dew; nitrogen is there, like to that} that it was worth while to compute, The advance 
which tempers the activity of our terrestrial atmo-| of human knowledge seems, in fact, to have come 
sphere, or which, at the fiat of the Creator's will, | nearly to a stand-still by the centurywhich preceded 
forms and sustains the trees of the forest, and the | Newton. What was: it, then, which gave the new 
grass that feeds the cattle upon a thousand hills, | impetus by which we modems: so greatly profit ? 
and the staple of the bread that stmengthens the | It was not mainly any new methods of learning so 
frame of man. They seem like seed! plots of a| strongly urged and so clearly set forth by Bacon, 
creation awaiting the leisune of the Creator's will. | for his methods had already been the only methods 

But we said in the foregoing chapter that the} by which all true knowledge was heretofore ac- 
Nebulze afford to us traces off an original desigm} quined. Nor was; it subsequently even the new 
for the future development of the imtelligence of a! pliilosophy, or the mew geometry, or the new dis- 
responsible creature. Noris.it difficult to establish | coveries of Newtom, which alone and of themselves 
the proposition. For let us, consider what it is | laid the secure foundation of modern progress, for 
which has served in modern times, and which still | it is well! known that Newton withheld his discovery 
serves so greatly to develop and expand the intel- | of gravitation because its results did not square— 
lect of man. What is it that constitutes the strong |as square they could not—with the erroneous 
line of demarcation which distinguishes modern | measurements which then existed of the dimensions 
from ancient thought? Wherein, and by what | of the earth and of its distance from the moon. 
means, are the men of these later centuries superior | No, strange to say, it was not so much the philo- 
in knowledge and in mental and material power to | sophy of Bacon, or the discoveries of Newton, 
the men of twenty centuries ago? Weare much mis-| which gave a successful impulse to the new in- 
taken if the elements of this advance in knowledge | quiries and to the advance of learning: they came 
and power are not at this present hour discernible | rather from improvements in the art of working in 
in those patches of telescopic light of which we have | metal, and from that of devising and constructing 
already said so much; or, if all of these elements are | instruments of precision formed of metal. It was 
not as yet absolutely visible in them, at least they | the metallic measuring-rod and the metallic quad- 
are very discernible in our own Nebula, the Sun. |rant that set men thinking, and which enabled 

For, let us go back a little, and let us rapidly | them-to verify or to discard their thoughts, It was 
consider for a moment the state of human know- | better measuring-rods, and better quadrants, and 
ledge before the Christian era; or, omitting the | better telescopes, which encouraged Newton to 
vast and persistent light shed over almost all the | pursue his immortal studies. New instruments in 
regions of human thought by Christianity itself, let metal, better devised and better graduated, led to 
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| 
better observations, and these again involved the | 
necessity of fresh calculations and of more extended 
and more accurate methods of mathematical re- | 
search. And, just as at the present day there is a | 
contest between instruments of destruction and 
material arrangements for a secure resistance, so, 
to the great advantage and the furtherance of know- | 
ledge, there has been, since the days of Newton, a 
ceaseless contest, with alternate victories, between 
the instruments of observation and the methods of 
numerical research. So it is mind and metal that 
are ultimately ordained to subdue the earth, and 
make the elements and the forces of nature sub- | 
servient to the intelligence and the will of man. | 
But this mind is the breath of God; and these 


metals, as we have seen, were, in the far vista of the 
ages, stored away by his loving prescience, till, in 
the fulness of time, they were evolved into forms 
and conditions adapted for the use of man. 

We may form some clearer and more enlarged 
conception of the manner and the extent to which 
inventions connected with the working of the metals 


react upon the intellectual powers, encouraging, 


corroborating, and fitting them for new and higher 
efforts, if we pause a little, and, by way of example, 
take a rapid survey of what was implied in the 
laying of the electric telegraph across the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean. In the first instance, there 
was the mechanical skill brought to bear upon the 
building of the iron ship. Its unprecedented dimen- 





sions, its form, its materials, demanded new inven- 
tions, or new adaptations of old processes, at 
almost every step in the process of its construction. 
A host of mechanics, amateurs and lookers on, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
taxed and evoked the powers of their minds as they 
either engaged in the actual work, or mused upon 
or discussed its difficulties and its progress. It is 
impossible to estimate the magnitude of the intel- 


lectual results arising from this condition of widely- | 


spread and active thought. It reminds us of the 
fact, that although the calculating machine of Mr. 


Babbage has not yet been fully brought to a prac- | 


tical issue, nevertheless, the number of highly- 
skilled and intelligent workmen it has served to 


educate is well known to have effected a very 
sensible improvement in the manufacture of in- 
struments of most delicate research: the astronomer, 
the chemist, the student in physics, are reaping at 
the present hour, and often consciously, the benefits 
arising from the experience and the skill which have 
been the results of assisting Mr. Babbage in his 
efforts. It may even be the case that these indirect 
and collateral results have conferred upon science 
and on human intelligence far greater benefits 
than any that could have accrued from the com- 
pletion and applications of the machine itself. 

But to return to the Great Eastern and its precious 
| freight. We pass over the direct and the indirect 
|results of the expenditure of thought and of in- 
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ventive faculty, necessary for the successful produc- | eternity, for the ultimate progress of the Creator’s 


tion of the electric cable. 


They are in their} children towards similitude and contact with the 


degree similar to those attending the construction | Divine. 


of Mr. Babbage’s machine. But what shall we 


We have been speaking so far of the progress, 


say of the means employed for sending that mys-| and of the plan which seems to have been origin- 


terious emanation through the material fibres of | 
the cable, which is destined to unite the imma- 
terial tissues of the human intelligences at either 
end? It raises the conception of ubiquity : 
gests the possible existence of some subtle medium 
uniting the spirits in a continuity of intercourse 
throughout the confines of the universe of God. 
The truth is, we get so accustomed to think 


it sug- | 


ally framed to promote the progress, of the 


| activities and powers of the intellect alone ; but, 


chiefly at what cost of shillings and pence we can | 


convey our wishes, our projects, joys, and hopes, 
and sorrows instantaneously across half a world, 
that we overlook the not less beneficial results 
which have accrued to mankind by the mere ante- 
cedent efforts to convey them. We forget, for 
instance, the early attempt of Galvani, and V ‘olta, 
and Davy, and the multitude of pregnant thoughts 
which their efforts called into activity in other 


let us not be mistaken, we do not by any means 
forget the nobler and more sacred powers and 
faculties of the heart ; affection and reverence, for 
instance, and the spirit of obedience which springs 
from love; humility and seif-renunciation, which 
after all may be other forms of love, for love-shines 
in many phases. Even of such principles as these, 


| the material laws which pervade the heavens and 


minds: we are unconcerned at the acute observa- | 


tion of Cérsted, which, at last and after many 
trials, furnished the connecting link between the 


magnetic needle and the electric force: we give. 


little heed to the ingenious inductions which led 


Daniell and Grove to our mastery over the incon- | 
stancy of the voltaic force, and compelled it to | 


await the bidding of the human will: we even lay 
aside the claims of Faraday to our gratitude, for 
the ungrudging love which impelled him to give 
his days and his nights, and ultimately the tissues 
of his brain, so that he might secure to mankind 
the possession of imperishable truth: and lastly, 
we are unaware, or at all events the most of us 
are unaware, of that microscopic fraction of a 
needle, which by the flashes of its tiny mirror 
indicates at once the vibrations of the electric wire, 
and the profound ingenuity of its inventor.* 


Of the inevitable sequences which we are per- | 


suaded are divinely ordained to follow these efforts 
of the human intellect, the great bulk of civilised 
mankind who enjoy the beneficent fruits thereof, 
are, partly unwittingly and partly willingly ignorant, 


or the price of iron, and cotton, and steam ham- 
mers, and rifled guns. 
themselves have sometimes overlooked the intellec- 
tual links .which have connected thought with 
thought in other minds, and w hich have terminated 
in a revolution of the pursuits and mental habi- 
tudes of perhaps half a world. Fewer still have 
reflected that the most recent, and perhaps the 
greatest of modern discoveries, has revealed to us, 
in the spectral lines of Nebula, and Comets, and 
Stars, and of our own nebulous Sun, the traces of 
a divine beneficent plan, conceived in the ages of 





* The beautiful galvanometer, Sinnianel by Sir W. ‘Wee, 
weighs, we believe, less than two grains, and does not exceed the 
thirtieth of an inch in length. It is carried by a single thread from 
the cocoon of the silkworm, and by means of the ingenious device of 
a little mirror at its extremity, reflecting a distant light, performs its 
work with greater convenience and accuracy than would a galvanic 
needle of very great length. 


é 
s 


the earth and the light are not altogether silent ; 
but the time and the place have not yet come for 
us to show in what way the progress of intellectual 
power is ordained to deepen and embellish them. 
Love surely is the more lovely when she walks in 
the light ; and the true knowledge of a Father in the 
works of his greatness cannot but be consecrated into 
reverence for a Father in the works of his love. 
Our observations have hitherto been confined to 
those traces of the metals which recent methods 
of research have unexpectedly discovered in the 
heavenly bodies. But there is another substance 
which has been ordained to play at least as con- 
spicuous a part in the material and intellectual 
progress of mankind as the metals themselves. 
That substance is Carbon; the great storehouse of 
artificial heat, without which, in some form or 
other, the metals would be almost unserviceable 
for the uses of man. It is true that some traces of 
the existence of this element are discernible in the 
Sun, in some Comets, and in certain meteoric 
stones ; at present no signs of the existence of 
Carbon have been discovered. in the Nebulz ; but 
this negative evidence probably arises from the 
extreme feebleness of nebulous light, which has 
hitherto rendered observation on the nature of their 
constituents to the last degree difficult and obscure. 
Larger telescopes with an increased grasp of light, 


| and spectroscopes of greater power, may yet un- 


_ fold many treasures which are at present concealed 
often contented with absorption in the production | 


Even the philosophers | 





in their comparatively feeble glow. 

It is our own sun which, by the power divinely 
assigned to it, fixed the carbon in the substance of 
primeval forests which flourished on this earth 
ages upon agés ago. ‘That carbon once glowed, in 
the midst of other vapours, with intolerable heat. 
When the time came that the consolidated earth 
was fitted for a clothing of grass, and shrub, and 
tree, then, I do not say there came, for that we 
know not for certain, but then was commenced the 
execution of the fiat of the Supreme Creator, ** Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth: and it was so— 
and God saw that it was good.” And now we 
have here, again, the instance of a magnificent 
prolepsis, the commencement of a grand continuous 
prophecy that in the luxuriance of those primeval 
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forests there was being laid up an inexhaustible 
store of material power, a perennial fountain of | 
mechanical energy transferred from the sun to the 
timber of the trees, awaiting the advent and des- | 
tined for the use of an intellectual child of the 
Creator, who was thereby to subdue the world, and, 
by the reactions of the process, was to evoke and 
develop the strength of his intellectual powers. 

It is here that, for the purpose of illustrating our 
argument, I must ask my readers to summon forth | 
that divine creative faculty wherewith God has 
lovingly endued us, for the clearer apprehension of 
his manifold works. In imagination I must ask 
you to ascend with me some ancient hill on the 
primeeval earth, ages upon ages before God had 
fitted it for the abode of man. Picture to your- 
selves some mighty stream, like the Ganges or the 
Amazon, rolling its waters from far-distant moun- 
tains into an ancient sea. You observe the broad 
interminable belt of forest which, stretching inland 


farther than the eye can reach, rises in wild luxuri- 


ance from the swamps which fringe the stream. 
You may trace there the majestic pine, the graceful 
fern, the erect gigantic moss, fluted and towering 
columnar reeds, and a strange fantastic under- 
growth, unknown to our flora in this age of man. 
The oak and the elm, the sycamore and the noble 
acacias of the West, you will not find, for as yet 
they were not created. You will see no cattle 
grazing upon a thousand hills, for God as yet has 
not clothed those fields with grass. In the thick 
jungle of those primeval forests you will not hear 
the young lions roaring after their prey, for as yet 
there was no meat provided for such by God. 
These forests are tuneless of the glad carols of the 
birds, for as yet “the herb yielding seed, and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind,” are not 
created for their food. Apart from the low croak of 
the reptile, and, it may be, the shrill chirp of many 
an insect, there is the hush of the silence of non- 
existence amidst those matted fronds save where 
the voice of the Lord is heard in the thunder or 
the wind. 

And if in the strength of your imagination, that 
creative gift, you still keep your stand upon your 
watch-place for ages beyond your power to count, 
you will see nothing but the decay and the renewal 
of that interminable umbrageous belt. ‘The ferns 
will fade, the gigantic moss and the columnar reed 
will shrivel, and the pines will decay and fall to 
their mother earth, but all this only to make way 
for another and more luxuriant growth. And so 
for ages, and for ages. 

At length the scene changes, and through some 
mighty pulsation, some throb of the earth’s bosom, 
ordained of God, you see the waters of the broad 
swampy margin deepen and deepen, and then pile 
upon pile of forest growth and forest decay are 
submerged and gone. But wait awhile for the 
lapse of years : I know not how many, for science 
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hends them, when fast, as but a whiff of vaporous 
time. Wait awhile, and then upon the broad silted 


| margin of the everlasting stream, piles upon piles 


of other forests again rise and decay, and by slow 


| successive pulsations of the uncompleted earth, in 
| their turn disappear beneath the swollen tide. 


Now if in spirit you saw all this, and only this, 
would you be able to decipher the meaning of the 
riddle? Would you imagine, for instance, that all 
this mysterious prodigality of decay was a divine 
elaborate plan for the production and storing of fuel 
for the service of races still unborn? As you wit- 
nessed the successive growths and submergence of 
those forests, could you foresee or conceive in what 
way such an arrangement of things could one day 
materially conduce to the development of the 
genius of intelligent creatures who were destined 
to be in remote futurity the last and chiefest deni- 
zens of the earth? And if some bright messen- 
ger from the throne of God stood at your side, 
and at the beginning of the vision had told you 
how in other forests of far different growth the 
fowls of heaven would one day “ make their nests 
and sing among the branches ;” if he had told you 
that cattle would graze upon a thousand hills, and 
that “ by the springs in the valleys the wild asses 
would quench their thirst ;” if he had told you 
that God would place upon the earth a being 
clothed in the majestic image of his own mind, to 
be the Lord and Master of created things; then 
I think that at the first you would receive the 
revelation, though in wonder yet in thankfulness, 
and you would wait in the fulness of hope for the 
accomplishment of the promise. But if the vision 
proceeded through incalculable time, and if for 
ages you had seen nothing but what, for want of 
better knowledge, seemed to you an endless _pro- 
digality of waste, would you not in your impatient 
disappointment say, “Surely that bright messenger 
of God spoke to me in parables, for I see nothing, 
and I have seen nothing but a constant inflexible 
uniformity of nature? As for the grass which he 
told me was to cover the hills, and the thousands 
of cattle which were to graze thereon, and to fill 
the plains, all such creations wouid be inconceivable 
miraculous interruptions of that nature which for 
thousands of centuries I have observed unbroken 
in its course. And as for the advent of that being 
who is to be the Lord of that new earth, where 
now is the promise of his coming? for since the 
beginning of the creation all things continue as 
they were.” 

What I have thus described is no fantastic crea- 


| tion of the brain: it is a transcript from a page in 


as yet has found no unit for the measure of cycles 


such as these. Whatever the periods may be, the 


divine faculty within us concentrates and appre- 


the book of nature read by the light of modern 
science ; and there are many such still remaining 
to be read. It is, as doubtless the reader will long 
since have remarked, a description of the mode in 
which the coalfields, ages ggo, were deposited, 
and which man, in recent times, has applied to so 
many uses. We sometimes attribute the greatness 
of our country in the scale of the nations, to the 
peculiar abundance of this mineral below the sur- 
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face of our northern and western fields: no doubt 
in many ways it has largely contribut&l to our 
material prosperity; but that is not the point of 
view in which we desire to present it, at this moment, 
to the reader’s mind. We invite him to reflect 
upon the wonderful supply of this remarkable sub- 
stance as having been, and as still being, an im- | 
portant source of the intellectual development of 
the more civilised portions of mankind. It is by 
means of this fuel, at present so convenient in 
position and so abundant in quantity, that the many 
inventions connected with machinery are perfected, 
thus not alone serving to evoke and improve the 
intellectual faculties of the inventors themselves, 
but of that other and far more numerous body whose 
intelligence or whose emulation is stimulated by the 
sight of the new inventions. The presence of a steam 
plough or a steam threshing machine in a rural 





district, quickens the apprehensions of large masses | 
of the population, whose minds would otherwise 
remain at the level of stagnation. A new imple- | 
ment of agriculture excites the curiosity and the | 

questionings of a whole parish. ‘The sight of a| 

steam hammer or a steam crane, inevitably exalts | 
our conception of the power of man’s genius over | 
brute and apparently unmanageable matter. The 
sight of an electric telegraph reminds even the 
villager, of the victory of genius over time and | 
space. Nor must we forget that all this ma- | 
chinery owes the possibility of its existence to the | 
application of fuel. Independently of this fuel, it || 
would be impossible to supply that daily and hourly 
demand for information, which forms a character- | 
istic feature of the present age; but for the cease- | 
less action of the steam printing machine, the 

supply of periodical literature would utterly fail, 

both in respect of abundance and of cost. A | 
cynical or unhopeful spirit may see herein little or 

nothing but the. predominance of the elements of 
mischief; a more hopeful and, as we believe, a | 
holier spirit, will strive to direct the stream of this | 
insatiable appetite into the most wholesome | 
channels. In this, and in a thousand other ways, 

some of which are sure to present themselves to 
the reader's thoughts, the human mind is quickened | 
into new and truer conceptions of itself, of man- | 
kind, and of the universal Father of our spirits ; 
and these being transmitted, bequeath to the next | 
generation, possibly and as we believe certainly, an 

enlarged intellect; or if the case be that this en- | 
largement be intransmissible, at all events a more 
advanced starting-place is provided for our pos- | 
terity, than was the inheritance of those who came | 
before us. And all this intellectual progress, be it | 
remembered, arises in the main from the abundant | 

utilisation of mechanical energy, stored away by | 

the munificent prescience of the Creator for the 
purpose of securing the progress of his responsible | 
creatures. But while we thus, whether in a com- | 
placent or in a lowly, grateful spirit, contemplate | 
the wonderful progress of modern times in our | 
knowledge and power over the forces of nature, 

mainly through the agency of the metals and of 


_ tunities are every 
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mineral fuel, our thoughts unavoidably turn to the 
individual miner himself, and to the individual 
units among those other hosts of workmen, with- 
out whose intelligent labour and individual skill 
these results could not be accomplished. Is 


| their moral and intellectual condition in any 


degree satisfactory to those who reap the main 
sensible results of their daily toil? Is it at 
all commensurate with the condition of those 
whose lot is ordinarily considered more _for- 
tunate, and who are certainly better educated 
than they? It is here that disappointment often 
stares us in the face, and that despondency rises 
up like a spirit of Nemesis. It may possibly be 
that we over estimate the true intellectual and 
moral improvement in what we fondly term the 
higher classes of society, and it may be that some 
exalted and comprehending spirit would discern 
but little genuine superiority of one class over the 
other. Nevertheless no thoughtful and dispassion- 
ate man can overlook a general and genuine im- 
| provement throughout modern society, though it be 
| incommensurate with his hopes, his efforts, and his 
prayers. At all events, it is impossible, in all 
fairness, to deny that fresh and greater oppor- 
day. purposely and consciously 
thrown out for a further advance. 

But we must break away from such general 


| speculations, and retire within the proper limits of 


_ these “upward glances” from the creation to her 
| Creator. Viewed, then, in the light which recent 
investigations have thrown upon our cognizance of 
the distant nebulz and our nearer coalfields, there 
is a special and practical lesson which the thought- 
ful Christian may deduce, leading not merely to 
check his despondency, but intelligently to re- 
animate his hopes. For it has been the high pre- 
rogative of modern science to discover therein the 
foundations of a vast beneficent plan laid in the 
ages of the past by the great Creator, for the ad- 
vancement of his children: ¢he existence of a con- 
tinuity of thought between man and eternity. That 
righteous beneficent will cannot be contravened. 
Man, redeemed man, will advance. ‘This is one 
part of the lesson which may serve to check 
despondency. ‘The other part of this consolatory 


/lesson comes to us from the thought that the 


physical history of the past incontestably shows 
how the method of the divine plan is deliberate 
and slow. Man is impatient, impetuous, and fitful ; 
God in his works is patient, deliberate, persistent. 
In the eternal counsels of the Creator, it required 
incalculable time for the mere consolidation of a 
| world; it required also incalculable time for the 
| deposit of those materials which were ordained to 
contribute to the intellectual and physical welfare 
of his responsible creature. The Christian will 
herein observe that, with the Lord, “a thousand 
years are as one day;” and though he may pray 
that his Redeemer will hasten His kingdom, he 
will meanwhile rest in the full assurance of faith, 
that the “ Judge of all the earth will do right.” 
C. PRITCHARD. 
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ON THE 


MIRACLES 


OF *OUR LORD. 


IIl.—THE CURE OF SIMON’S WIFE'S MOTHER. 


In respect of the purpose I have in view, it is 
of little consequence in what order I take the 
miracles, I choose for my second chapter the story 
of the cure of St. Peter's mother-in-law. Bare as 
the narrative is, the event it records has elements 
which might have been moulded with artistic effect 
—on the one side the woman tossing in the folds 
of the fever, on the other the entering Life. But 
it is not from this side that I care to view it. 

Neither do I wish to look at it from the point of 
view of the bystanders, although it would appear 


|could dislike pain so much as the Saviour must 


| have disliked it. 


that we had the testimony of three of them in the | 


three Gospels which contain the story. We might 
almost determine the position in the 
the bed occupied by each of the three, from 
the differences between their testimonies. 
says Jesus stood over her; another, he touched 
her hand; the third, he lifted her up: they agree 
that the fever left her, and she ministered to them. 
—In the present case, as in others behind, I mean 
to regard the miracle from the point of view of the 
person healed. 

Pain, sickness, delirium, madness, as great in- 
fringements of the laws of nature as the miracles 
themselves, are such veritable presences to the 
human experience, that what bears no relation to 
their existence, cannot be the God of the human 
race. And the man who cannot find his God in 
the fog of suffering, no less than he who forgets 
his God in the sunshine of health, has learned 
little either of St. Paul or St. John. ‘The religion 
whose light renders no dimmest glow across this 
evil air, cannot be more than a dim reflex of the 
true. And who will mourn to find this out? There 
are, perhaps, some so anxious about themselves 
that, rather than say, “I have it not: it is a better 
thing than I have ever possessed,” they would say, 
“‘T have the precious thing, but in the hour of trial 
it is of little avail.” Let us rejoice that the glory 
is great, even if we dare not say, It is mine. ‘Then 
shall we try the more earnestly to lay hold upon it. 

So long as men must toss in weary fancies all the 
dark night, crying, “ Would God it were morning,” 
to find, it may be, when it arrives, but little comfort 
in the grey dawn, so long must we regard God as 
one to be seen or. believed in—cried unto at least— 
across all the dreary flats of distress or dark moun- 
tains of pain, and therefore those who would help 
their fellows must sometimes look for him, as it 
were, through the eyes of those who suffer, and try 
to help them to think, not from ours, but from 
their own point of vision. I shall therefore now 
write almost entirely for those to whom suffering 
is familiar, or at least well known. And first I 
would remind them that all suffering is against the 
ideal order of things. No man can love pain. It 
is an unlovely, an ugly, abhorrent thing. ‘The more 
true and delicate the bodily and mental constitution, 
the more must it recoil from pain. No one, I think, 


group about | 


| you would ? 


One | 


| children. 








| has judged the evil thing, and it is gone. 


God dislikes it. He is then on 
our side in the matter. He knows it is grievous to 
be borne, a thing he would cast out of his blessed 
universe, save for reasons. 

But one will say—How can this help me when 
the agony racks me, and the weariness rests on me 
like a grave-stone >—Is it nothing, I answer, to be 
reminded that suffering is in its nature transitory— 
that it is against the first and final will of God— 
that it is a means only, not an end? Is it nothing 
to be told that it will pass away? Is not that what 
God made man for lordly skies, great 
sunshine, gay colours, free winds, and delicate 
odours ; and however the fogs may be needful for 
the soul, right gladly does he send them away, and 
cause the dayspring from on high to revisit his 
While they suffer he is brooding over 
them an eternal day, suffering with them, but re- 
joicing in their future. He the God of the 
individual man, or he could be no God of the race. 

I believe it is possible—and that some have 
achieved it—so to believe in and rest upon the im- 
mutable Health—so to regard one’s own sickness 
as a kind of passing aberration, that the soul is 
thereby sustained, even as sometimes in a weary 
dream the man is comforted by telling himself it is 
but a dream, and that waking is sure. God would 
have us reasonable and strong. Every effort of his 
children to rise above the invasion of evil in body 
or in mind is a pleasure to him. Few, I suppose, 
attain to this; but there is a better thing which to 
many, I trust, is easier—to say, Thy will be done. 

But now let us look at the miracle as received 
by the woman. 

She had “a great fever.” She was tossing from 
side to side in vain attempts to ease a nameless 
misery. Her head ached, and forms dreary even 
in their terror, kept rising before her in miserable 
and aimless dreams; senseless words went on re- 
peating themselves till her very brain was sick of 
them ; she was destitute, afflicted, tormented ; now 
the centre for the convergence of innumerable 
atoms, now driven along in an uproar of hideous 
globes ; faces grinned and mocked at her ; her mind 
ever strove to recover itself, and was ever borne away 
in the rush of invading fancies ; but through it all 


is 


; was the nameless unrest, not an aching, nor a4 


burning, nor a stinging, but a bodily grief, dark, 
drear, and nameless. How could they have borne 
such before He had come? 

A sudden ceasing of motions uncontrolled; a 
coolness gliding through the burning skin ; a sense 
of waking into repose; a consciousness of all-per- 
vading well-being, of strength conquering weakness, 
of light displacing darkness, of urging life at the 
heart ; and behold! she is sitting up in her bed, a 
hand clasping hers, a face looking in hers. He 


He has 
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saved her out of her distresses. They fold away 
from off her like the cerements of death. She is 
new-born—new-made—all things are new-born 
with her—and he who makes all things new is 
there. From him, she knows, has the healing 
flowed. He has given of his life to her. Away, 
afar behind her floats the cloud of her suffering. 
She almost forgets it in her grateful joy. She is 
herself now. She rises. ‘The sun is shining. It 
had been shining all the time—waiting for her. 
The lake of Galilee is glittering joyously. That too 
sets forth the law of life. But the fulfilling of the 
law is love: she rises and ministers. 

I am tempted to remark in passing, although I 
shall have better opportunity of dealing with the 
matter involved, that there is no sign of those whom 
our Lord cures desiring to retain the privileges of 
the invalid. ‘The joy of health is labour. He who 
is restored must be fellow-worker with God. This 
woman, lifted out of the whelming sand of the fever 
and set upon her feet, hastens to her ministrations. 
She has been used to hard work. It is all right 
now; she must to it again. 

But who was he who had thus lifted her 
up? She saw a young man by her side. Is 
it the young man, Jesus, of whom she has heard ? 





for Capernaum is not far from Nazareth, and 
the report of his wisdom and goodness must | 
have spread, for he had grown in favour with man | 
as well as with God. Is it he, to whom God has | 
given such power, or is it John, of whom she has | 
also heard? Whether he was a prophet or a son | 
of the prophets, whether he was Jesus or John, 
she waits not to question; for here are guests; 
here is something to be done. Questions will 
keep; work must be despatched. It is the day, 
and the night is at hand. She rose and ministered 
unto them. 

But if we ask who he is, this is the answer: 
He is the Son of God come to do the works of 
his Father. Where, then, is the healing of the 
Father? All the world over, in every man’s life 
and knowledge, almost in every man’s personal 
experience, although it may be unrecognised as 
such. For just as in certain moods of selfish- 
ness our hearts are insensible to the tenderest 
love of our surrounding families, so the degrading 
spirit of the commonplace evad/es us to live in the 
midst of ministrations, so far from knowing them as 
such, that it is hard for us to believe that the very 
heart of God would care to do that which his hand 
alone can do and is doing every moment. I remind 
my reader that I have taken it for granted that he 
confesses there is a God, or at least hopes there 
may be a God. If any one interposes, saying that 
science nowadays will not permit him to believe in 
such a being, I answer it is not for him I am now 
writing, but for such as have gone through a 
different course of thought and experience from 
his. To him I may be honoured to say a word 
some day. I do not think of him now. But to 
the reader of my choice I do say that I see no 
middle course between believing that every allevia- 





tion of pain, every dawning of hope across the 
troubled atmosphere of the spirit, every case of 
growing well again, is the doing of God, or that 
there is no God at all—none at least in whom / 
could believe. Had Christians been believing in 
God better, more grandly, the present phase of un- 
belief, which no doubt is needful, and must appear 
some time in the world’s history, would not have 
appeared in our day. No doubt it has come when 
it must, and will vanish when it must; but those 
who do believe are more to blame for it, I think, 
than those who do not believe. The common kind 
of belief in God is rationally untenable. Half to 
an insensate nature, half to a living God, is a wor- 
ship that cannot stand. God is all in all, or no 
God at all. The man who goes to church every 
Sunday, and yet trembles before chance, is a Chris- 
tian only because Christ has claimed him; is not a 
Christian as having believed in Him. I would not 
be hard. There are so many degrees in faith! A 
man may be on the right track, may be learning of 
Christ, and be very poor and weak. ‘ But I say 
there is no standing room, no reality of reason be- 
tween absolute faith and absolute unbelief. Either 
not a sparrow falls to the ground without Him, or 
there is no God, and we are fatherless children. 


| Those who attempt to live in such a limbo as lies 


between the two, are only driven of the wind and 
tossed. 

Has my reader ever known the weariness of suffer- 
ing, the clouding of the inner sky, the haunting of 
spectral shapes, the misery of disordered laws, when 
nature is wrong within him, and her music is out of 
tune and harsh, when he is shot through with varied 
griefs and pains, and it seems as there were no life 
more in the world, save of misery—“ pain, pain 
ever, for ever”? ‘Then, surely, he has also known 
the turn of the tide, when the pain begins to abate, 
when the sweet sleep falls upon soul and body, 
when a faint hope doubtfully glimmers across the 
gloom! Or has he known the sudden waking from 
sleep and from fever at once, the consciousness 
that life is life, that life is the law of things, the 
coolness and the gladness, when the garments of 
pain which, like that fabled garment of Dejanira, 
enwrapped and ate into his being, have folded back 
from head and heart, and he looks out again once 
more new-born? It is God. This is his will, his 
law of life conquering the law of death. Tell me 
not of natural laws, as if I were ignorant of them, 
or meant to deny them. The question is whether 
these laws go wheeling on of themselves in a sym- 
metry of mathematical shapes, or whether their per- 
fect order, their unbroken certainty of movement, 
is not the expression of a perfect intellect informed 
by a perfect heart. Law is truth: has it a soul of 
thought, or has it not? If not, then farewell hope 
and love and possible perfection. But for me, I 
will hope on, strive on, fight with the invading un- 
belief; for the horror of being the. sport of insen- 
sate law, the more perfect the more terrible, is hell 
and utter perdition. Ifa man tells me that science 
says God is not a likely being, I answer, Probabiy 
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| 
not—such as you, who have given your keen, ad- 
mirable, enviable powers to the observation of outer 
things only, are capable of supposing him ; but | 
that the God I mean may not be the very heart | 
of the lovely order you see so much better than I, | 
you have given me no reason to fear. My God 
may be above and beyond and in all that. 

In this matter of healing, then, as in all the 
miracles, we find Jesus doing the works of the Father. 
God is our Saviour: the Son of God comes healing 
the sick—doing that, I repeat, before our eyes, 
which the Father, for his own reasons, some of 
which I think I can see well enough, does from 
behind the veil of his creation and its laws. The 
cure comes by law, comes by the physician who 
brings the law to bear upon us ; we awake, and lo! 
it is God the Saviour. Every recovery is as much 
his work as the birth of a child; as much the work 
of the Father as if it had been wrought by the 
word of the Son before the eyes of the multitude. 

Need I, to combat again the vulgar notion that 
the essence of the miracles lies in their power, 
dwell upon this miracle further? Surely, no one 
who honours the Saviour will fora moment imagine 


him, as he entered the chamber where the woman 
lay tormented, saying to himself, “Here is an 
opportunity of showing how mighty my Father 
is!” No. There was suffering ; here was healing. 
What I could imagine him saying to himself 
would be, “Here I can help! Here my Father 
will let me put forth my healing, and give her back 
to her people.” What should we think of a rich 
man, who, suddenly brought into contact with the 
starving upon his own estate, should think within 
himself, ‘“‘ Here is a chance for me! Now I can 
let them see how rich I am!” and so plunge his 
hands in his pockets and lay gold upon the bare 
table? The receivers might well be grateful ; but 
the arm of the poor neighbour put under the head 
of the dying man, would gather a deeper gratitude, a 
return of tenderer love. It is heart alone that can 
satisfy heart. It is the love of God alone that can 
gather to itself the love of his children. To be- 
lieve in an almighty being is hardly to believe in a 
God at all. To believe in a being who, in his 
weakness and poverty, if such could be, would die 
for his creatures, would be to believe in a God 
indeed. GEORGE MAC DONALD, 





ACHSAH’S WEDDING GIFTS. 


Twice in the sacred narrative we find the story 
of Achsah and the wedding gifts which she obtained 
of her father—once in Joshua, and again in the 
first chapter of Judges. Yet in itself it seems a 
trifling matter, hardly worthy of notice in a national 
history, much less worthy of a double notice in the 
revealed record of God’s will. Her husband Othniel, 
at her instigation, obtained from her father the gift 
of a field; and she, at her personal solicitation, 
obtained certain springs of water. These were her 
wedding gifts. The only instruction which this 
incident, in its literal bearing, seems to have for us 
is, an illustration of the literal fulfilment of the pro- 
mise made many years before to her father Caleb, 
when he resisted the other spies, and followed the 
Lord : “‘ My servant Caleb, because he had another 
spirit with him, and followed the Lord fully, him will 
I bring into the land whereinto he went, and his 
seed shall possess it.” This promise was all the more 
remarkable if, as is now believed, Caleb was not of 
the chosen seed, but only a proselyte, or more pro- 
bably the descendant of a proselyte, who had no 
right therefore to the land of promise, except in 
virtue of this special charter.* Othniel, too, being 
in the same predicament as Caleb, would have had 
no inheritance, nor would his family, but for this 
special provision. Caleb’s seed did possess the 
land, as this narrative shows, and possessed it in 
its fulness of productive power ; not only its sunny 
fields, but the springs which gave them value and 
beauty ; not only the precious things of the earth, 
but also the precious things of heaven,—the dew, 
and the deep that coucheth beneath. 





* See “Caleb ”’ in Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible ;’’ also Sunpay 
Macazinr, April, 1869, p. 420. 





_it to be done, the supply will be worthy of a Father's 


But this can hardly be supposed to be the only 
reason why Achsah’s request is so particularly re- 
corded. We are almost compelled to seek for the 
abiding value of the incident in something of a cor- 
responding nature which it is fitted to suggest: a 
similar course of action in some higher sphere of life 
which it is fitted to recommend and enforce. And 
when we seek for its value in this direction, we 
need not be long of finding. We see, that happy 
in many ways though Achsah’s settlement in life 
was, one very important thing was lacking in it, 
as she first entered on it. She had been honour- 
ably married, and comfortably settled; she had 
been wedded to a husband,—young, brave, chival- 
rous, one who afterwards became the judge, or chief 
magistrate, of his nation; and she had obtained as 
her inheritance “a south land,” sheltered, warm, 
and genial,—a most desirable lot; but one thing 
was yet wanting to convert these advantages into 
real blessings. When she went to examine the lot 
assigned to her, it was found to have no springs of 
water ; when she discovered that want, she applied 
to her father to supply it ; and no sooner did she 
make her application than he gave her a double 
supply,—the upper springs and the nether springs. 
Who does not see the higher truths which all this 
may suggest? In the first place, that in the most 
comfortable and even honourable earthly lot, there 
is still a want—a vital want—the want of a blessing 
—the enriching, fertilising blessing of the Lord of 
heaven ; in the next place, that whoever perceives 
that want, ought at once to lay it before the heavenly 
Father, who alone is able to supply it; and, in the 
third place, that when this is done, as God appoints 
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bounty,—worthy of Him who “ giveth to all men 
liberally and upbraideth not.” 

On the surface, then, pf this incident, we are 
reminded how there is still a want, a very vital want, 
in the most comfortable and even honourable 
earthly lot. You may have reached a position in 
the world which gains you the congratulations of 
your friends, and the good wishes of a whole com- 


munity ; and yet there may be an aspect in which 


that position cannot but suggest the idea of want 
and barrenness. The soldier may return from 
fields of warfare, covered with glory, and decorated 
with honours ; the emigrant may come home from 
the distant colony with wealth enough to purchase 
a county; the scholar may return from his college 
with a name that thousands pronounce with honour ; 
the bride may come to the home of her husband, 
wedded in heart as well as hand, and see around 
her every comfort that can make the stream of life 
run smoothly ; the father and mother may see their 


olive plants growing up to manhood and woman- | 


hood, lovely in their persons and pleasant in their 
dispositions ; and yet, in every one of these cases, 
there may be a fatal want. The soldier, with all 
his glory, may never have learned to fight the good 
fight ; the wealthy emigrant may have failed to lay 
up one farthing where moth and rust do not corrupt; 
the scholar may have neglected the most precious 
of all attainments—thé excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus our Lord ; the bride and bridegroom 
may never have welcomed the heavenly Husband, 
whose love so infinitely excels all other; and the 
children, with all their engaging ways, may not have 
been blessed by Jesus, nor enrolled in the register 
of the kingdom of heaven. Not only so, but in one 
and all, the obvious mark of the god of this world 
may show whose servants they are ; and if so, what 
must be their destiny on that day when the god of 
this world is stripped of his dominion, and his 
kingdom collapses in utter ruin ? 

The fact is, as every earnest Christian knows 
full well, you never cau be assured even of the 
continued respectability and straightforward course 
of any one, so long as the want now referred to 
remains unsupplied. You never can be sure even 
of the continuance of that worldly happiness which 
at first seems so bright. How many instances have 
there been, in which domestic life began very beau 
tifully ; but first secretly, then more and more 
openly, one who started so fair left the path of 
morality, and became a heart-break to the rest! 
How often have children, not reared in the fear 
of God, or not having sought and obtained vital 
fellowship with Christ, brought down the grey hairs 
of parents with sorrow tothe grave! But granting 
that it is not always so; still 1 ask, Can the Chris- 
tian heart find satisfaction in contemplating the 
lot of dear ones, whose only portion is in this life ? 
Is this world so very delightful, that you can be 
quite satisfied with what it yields even for the three- 
score years and ten? Is it nothing that those near 
and dear to you, whatever their earthly happiness, 
have no fellowship with Heaven, no union to Jesus, 
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no hope beyond the grave? Is it nothing that 
their spiritual state is to be described by that 
gloomiest verse in all the Bible—‘ Without Christ, 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers to the covenant of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world?” Is it 
nothing, that though their earthly cisterns may yet 
be unbroken, they have never come to the foun- 
tain of living waters? Nothing, that their sins are 
yet unpardoned, and the wrath of God still rests 
upon them? Nothing, that in hours of affliction 
they have no heavenly Comforter, and in seasons 
of perplexity no heavenly Guide? Nothing, that 
the fear of judgment to come should haunt them, 
and they should live in terror of the dread word, 
“Depart!” If there be any reality in these things, 
my Christian friend, is not the let of those who 
are strangers to all heavenly joys, a dark, a dry, a 
sad one even for this present world? Are you 
not sorry for them? Sorry for them even when 
they are well-to-do, respectable, with a form of god- 
liness, but denying the power thereof ? How would 
you like to lead their life? How would you bear 
up under losses and disappointments? or even if 
these did not come, how would you bear that feel- 
ing of unblest emptiness which the world without 
God calls up to you? 

I ask these questions with reference to this life 
alone. But there is, too, the life to come. What 
think you then of a lot, at the earthly close of 
which begins the dread retribution? What think 
you of a death-bed on which the light and love of 
the Cross fall not? What think you of a judg- 
ment where no Divine intercessor pleads? What 
think you of an eternity darkened by the guilt of a 
wasted life, cheered by no hope of a coming deliver- 
ance? QO, what is a south land without wells of 
water? What is the most richly endowed earthly 
lot without pardon, without peace, without the 
Holy Spirit, without the hope of glory? What a 
narrow circle the mere men of the world have to 
move in! How little to look back on, how little 
to look forward to! Did it ever strike you how 
cold the world’s consolations are? how little com- 
mand of balm it has for the wounded heart? and 
how little sunshine wherewith to brighten the dark 
scenes of life? Why is it that when deep trial 
has come, even worldly men sometimes send for 
the servants of God? Why but because they can’t 
bear to be mocked with the cold comfort of the 
world—to be told that they must submit, that time 
will heal their sorrow, that life has its ups and 
downs, that the sweet and the bitter are mingled 
in ourcup. It is a blind craving for wells of water, 
for the river whose streams make glad the city 
of our God; it is the conviction forcing itself on 
them that there is no true blessing without God’s 
smile, no real happiness but in the Father’s house ! 

Is it true, as some allege, that Christians in our 
day are losing the vivid sense of the need of these 
water-springs? Are they getting to be well pleased 
with a south land for themselves and for their 
families, and almost forgetting the fatal want which 
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characterizes it? Are Christian parents anywhere 
training their families as if the south land were 
the great matter, as if advancement in the world 
were the great thing to be sought ? Are they anxious 
that their children should have a sip of all the 
broken cisterns, and but little in earnest that they 
should partake of the Fountain of living waters ? 


Alas, what cruelty lurks under this semblance of 





kindness! What infinitely precious things they are 
almost teaching them to overlook! ‘The world can 
give but husks; Christ gives the finest of the 
wheat. The world can give but apples of Sodom ; 
Christ, the fruit of the tree of life. The world 
can but kindle sparks to light their path ; Christ 
can make it bright with the light of heaven! 
Alone, the world will drag them down ; Christ will 
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raise them up. What blessings will He not give 
them? What an example will He not furnish? 
What aims will He not set before them? With 
what strength and steadfastness will He not inspire 
them? With what everlasting glory will He not 
crown them? My Christian friend, do not leave 
this out in what you desire for yourself and for 
others ; go, as Achsah went to her father, to ask the 





| equal, but revered as her superior. 


blessing ; not satisfied with the south land, ask 
moreover springs of water ! 

When Achsah went to her father on this errand, 
there was in her demeanour a very seemly com- 
bination of reverence and confidence. In token 
of reverence she lighted off her ass, recognising 
in her father one who was not to be treated as her 
But her confi- 
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dence was equal to her reverence. She proceeded | 


on the fact of what she had got; she made that a | 
ground for expecting more. ‘‘ Thou hast giv en me | 
a south land; give me also springs of water.” It 


cannot have been thine intention to give me the | 


south land to mock me. It was not designed as a | 
source of disappointment, but as a source of good. | 
But, without the water, it can only bring disap- 
pointment. It can yield no crops, or at least 


it can sustain no flocks or herds; it leaves un- | 


supplied one of the most important wants of man 
and beast. So plead you with God. Let Him know 


that without streams of water you cannot live. Ap- | 


proach Him with the reverence due by the creature 


to the infinite Creator. Approach Him with the | 


confidence due by the child to the parent. Thank 
Him for what He has given—for comfort, for 
home, for children, for wife, for husband, for wishes 
fulfilled, for hopes realised. But appeal to Him 
concerning the enriching, refreshing, reviving water ! 
How can you live without His Spirit? How can 
you be blest without His blessing? Press your 
plea with earnestness and confidence; in God’s 
own heart you have a powerful ally. He knows the 
truth of what you plead; He only seeks to stimu- 
late you to Jacob’s earnestness, ‘ I will not let thee 
go unless thou bless me.” 

One word more. Take encouragement from 
Achsah’s success. Her father granted her petition 
at once. And he fulfilled it abundantly. He gave 
her not one, but two sets of springs. “And if 
ye that are evil know how to give good gifts to 
your children, how much more shall your Father 
in heaven give good things’unto them that ask 
Him?” Does any one doubt this? Do you say, 
“‘T have often prayed for the blessing of God on 
myself and on my house, and it has never come?” 
But from the very way you mention the matter, is it 
not plain that you have not sent out your whole 
heart in the prayer? Have you prayed with the 
feeling that it was the most vital of all things you 
were asking? Let me tell you that it is of the 
very nature of such a prayer that you never can 
cease to press it till the answer comes. Have you 


felt it to be something you cannot do without? | 


If your house were on fire, and the flames beyond 
| your power to subdue, you would cry to your 
| friends and neighbours to help you, with an urgency 
that could not be denied. Have you pled so 
with God for his blessing? No. But why not? 
You say, because you have not had the same 
| feeling of urgency you would have if your house 
| were on fire. It zs indispensable, you feel, that 
| your family get grace at some time, but you do not 
feel it indispensable they should have it now. It 
seems as if it did not matter much whether they 
get it to-day or to-morrow, and to-morrow it will 
not matter much whether they get it then or the 
day after. And thus, my friend, days and months 
and years flit past, and after a long time matters 
are just where they were. Away with that notion 
that a day or two does not matter! ‘“ Behold now 
is the accepted time, behold now is she day of sal- 
vation.” It is this procrastinating spirit that proves 
so terribly fatal. Arouse yourself to proper earnest- 
ness. Look first to yourself. Make sure of the 
blessing personally. Look to your family—secure 
the blessing there. Look to all others with whom 
you have to do. Look to the congregation or the 
church with which you are connected. God may 
_have given many mercies to that flock. He may 
| have given a gospel of love and mercy, preached 
| from week to week. He may have given them a 
| pastor and office-bearers whose hearts are in the 
Lord’s work. But something more is needed to 
secure their true prosperity. You must ask Him 
for springs of water. You need the Spirit poured 
upon you from on high. You need the breath to 
| blow from the four winds of heaven. Go, then, 
and ask these crowning blessings. ‘I will pour 
water on him that is thirsty, and floods on the 
dry ground; I will pour my Spirit on thy seed, 
and my blessing on thine offspring. And they 
shall spring up as among grass, as willows by the 
| water-courses.” “ Ask, and it shall be given you ; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened to you. For every one that asketh re- 
_ceiveth, and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
| that knocketh it shall be opened.” 
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THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. 


II.—LYDIA. 


* Whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the things which were spoken of Paul.””—Acts xvi. 14. 


THERE is always a peculiar interest in examining 
the first beginnings of an enterprise which has re- 
sulted in great success. While contemplating the 
results with satisfaction, and looking over the wide 
range of all that has been accomplished, we find 
our thoughts inevitably suggesting the question— 
What were the characteristics of the first steps in 
that which has made such remarkable progress ? 

There is no doubt that one of the greatest and 
most successful enterprises of the world has been 
the extending of Christianity over Europe. Now 


for many centuries every country in this Continent 
has been—at least nominally—Christian. And 
with its Christianity have grown up that civilisation 
and that power of Europe which are too often 
made the occasions of foolish boasting. But all 
this state of things had once a beginning. When 
St. Paul was in that part of his history which corre- 
sponds with this sixteenth chapter of the Acts— 
i.é., about twenty years after the death and resur- 
rection of Christ—there was no Christianity at aii 
in Europe, except so far as a few scattered Jews, 
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travelling for purposes of trade—or here and there 
a Greek sailor or Roman soldier—might have in 
their hearts the seeds of Divine truth, sown there 
in Judza by the words and work of Christ, or else- 
where by some followers of Christ. No doubt in 
this way some preparation was going on for the 
great Christian community of Rome: but still, on the 
whole, it may be said with truth that Europe at this 
moment was Heathen from one end to the other. 

The circumstances, therefore, of the first passing 
of our Religion from Asia into Europe invest this | 
portion of Sacred History with surpassing interest. 
In reading it, we find ourselves in the midst of the 
first days of an enterprise which grew continually 
from that point, and which has resulted in an 
astonishing success. And this we may say at once | 
of the characteristics of these earliest days of 
European Christianity, that they come before us 
in Scripture with an impression of peculiar cheer- 
fulness. This can be made evident in more ways 
than one. It strixes us forcibly, in the first place, 
if we compare the circumstances of this time with 
those of the time immediately preceding. 

St. Paul had been travelling through Galatia. 
We see this from the sixth verse. There it seems 
that he was struck down and delayed by an attack 
of illness. He mentions this afterwards in writing 
to the Galatians—“ Ye know how through infir- 
mity of the flesh I preached the Gospel to you at 
the first "—or more correctly, and more fully—“ Ye 
remember that I was in weak health when I was 
among you preaching the Gospel at the first, and, 
in fact, that weak health was the cause of my stay 
among you”—and then he proceeds to remind | 
them of their sympathy with his sufferings.* The 
tone in which he writes this shows that he felt the 
trial very deeply. Now in coming down from | 
Galatia to the coast at Troas he met St. Luke. 
This we know beyond any doubt, from the form 
of the narrative.’ Again, in another of his Epistles 
we find him describing St. Luke as “the beloved 
physician.” t And it always seems to me that we 





ought to connect together this sickness and this 


meeting with the physician. However this may 
be, the Apostle did meet at Troas, at this particular 
time, a congenial spirit and an honest friend, who 
thenceforward shared his toil and cheered him with 
his society. St. Luke will be our next subject in this 
series of papers on “The Companions of St. Paul.” 

But in another way, if we read the narrative 
correctly, we see how cheerful circumstances at- 
tended this crossing over into Europe, as compared 
with what had occurred immediately before. On 
leaving Galatia there had been much perplexity and 
disappointment. ‘They attempted to preach the 
Gospel in one district, and were prevented. They 
to go into another district, “but the 
Spirit suffered them not.” In what particular form 
these hindrances presented themselves we are not 
informed : but the effect must have been great dis- 
couragement ; and to a man of St. Paul’s tempera- 
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ment, especially after recent illness, it must have 
been peculiarly trying to make no progress. But 
on arriving on the sea-coast at Troas an express 
vision made everything clear. There appeared to 
the Apostle, in the night, a man of Macedonia, say- 
ing, “Come over”—into Europe—“and help us.” 
So the clouds, which had hung over their path, 
now rolled away. ‘The course, which had been 
obscure, now became distinctly visible. “ Imme- 
diately,” says St. Luke, “we endeavoured to go 
into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the Lord 
had called us to preach the Gospel there.”* We 
endeavoured, you will observe, is the expression 
used. The “we” is not employed in describing 
what happened in Galatia, or on the way from 
thence to Troas. This is the proof, as I said 
above, that St. Luke became St. Paul’s companion 
at this particular point. 

Even the short description of the voyage leaves a 
most cheerful impression upon the mind. “ Loosing 
from Troas, we came with a straight course to Samo- 
thracia,and the next day to Neapolis, and from thence 
to Philippi.” There was no delay. If they sailed 
with a straight course, the wind must have been 
favourable. And as to the time spent on the 
passage, we have a subsequent account of the same 
voyage occupying five days, whereas on this occa- 
sion it took only parts of two.t Those who remem- 
ber how various the intervals of time used to be 
in the early part of this century, according to the 
weather, in the crossing over between Holyhead 
and Dublin, can judge how well worth while it is to 
allude to all such circumstances. 

But now we are brought to Philippi, where a 
flourishing and admirable Church was speedily 
founded. ‘This was the beginning of Christianity 
in Europe. We were to examine more p2‘ticularly 
the characteristics of the first steps in an enterprise 
so great and successful. 

The facts are given very simply thus (vers. 13— 
15): “ We were in that city ”—Philippi—“ abiding 
certain days. And on the sabbath we went out of 
the city by a river side, where prayer was wont to 
be made; and we sat down, and spake unto the 
women which resorted thither. And a certain 
woman named Lydia, a seller of purple, of the city 
of Thyatira, which worshipped God, heard us: 
whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended 
unto the things which were spoken of Paul. And 
when she was baptized, and her household, she 
besought us, saying, If ye have judged me to be 
faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and abide 
there. And she constrained us.” 

(1.) First, then, I notice that the whole of this 
Just as at the 
beginning of what we may call Asiatic Christianity 
in Jerusalem, immediately after our Lord’s ascen- 
sion, the Apostles “with the women, continued 
with one accord in prayer and supplication,” so 
here, at the beginning of European Christianity, 
prayer is the preliminary step, before any true pro- 
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gress is made. And it is not merely the act of 
prayer that attracts our attention at this point, but 
the Aadit of prayer. Lydia and her friends gathered 
together in the place “ where prayer was wont to be 
made.” Provision was carefully made for a serious 
employment—a place was fixed for the purpose—an 
engagement was kept. It is a most instructive 
example : and the more closely we look at it, the 
more we see how applicable it is to ourselves in 
regard to all our undertakings. In every Mission- 
ary enterprise—in every efiort to improve and 
extend religious work around us—in the education 
of the young—in our common daily employments 
—in our time of adversity—in our time of pros- 
perity—if we are to hope for God’s blessing, we 
must begin with prayer. 





(2.) A further point should now be remarked, | 


viz., the day on which these meetings for prayer 
took place. I have observed that arrangements 
were made for a fixed day, and the rule punctually 
kept. And the day from which all this Missionary 
success spread forth was the Sadsath. From this I 
draw an inference as to the blessing which comes 
from a religious observance of our English Sunday. 
It is true that, in this narrative, we have merely to 
do with the Jewish Sabbath. It was on Saturday, 


as we should say, that Lydia and the other women | 
met by the river-side for prayer at Philippi, just as | 


other Jews met in their synagogues on Saturday 
at Thessalonica or at Corinth. The Easter Sun 
had not yet risen upon Europe. But the principle 
which actuated them is the same principle which 
should influence our conduct. It was the keeping 
of an appointed day holy. It was the conscientious 
use of a well-known opportunity for religious 
benefit. 

Now this is a ‘ Sunday Magazine,” and there 
may be some who read it—I allude especially to | 
young men—who either at the present time or at} 
some future time, may be under circumstances | 
which tempt them to disregard God’s Holy Day. | 
There may be ridicule to be feared, or there may | 
be the enticements of pleasure or of business. The | 
example of these godly women is good for such 
cases. They had moral courage to do what they | 
felt to be right and good for their souls. The day 
appointed for religious rest was not neglected. 
And the example too is full of encouragement for 
those who desire to do good. For the great | 
Christian harvest which began in the flourishing | 
Church of Philippi grew from the seeds sown on 
these Sabbath Days. 

(3.) But the text now calls us to lay stress on 
another point—and here the example becomes 
more personal and individual. At these meetings 
there was “‘a certain woman named Lydia, whose 
heart the Lord opened, so that she attended unto 
the things which were spoken of Paul.” Here is 
the operation of grace—of the Divine grace which 
comes in answer to prayer and in the use of ap- 
pointed means. The inward power of religion can 
only be derived from this source. By preaching 
an earnest sermon we can produce an impression | 











on the ear; by writing a religious book we can 
produce an impression on the eye ; but the effectual 
reception of the truth in the mind, the warm action 
of the truth upon the heart, this is due to God 
alone. “The Lord opened the heart of Lydia, 
that she attended unto the things which were 
spoken of Paul.” We cannot lay too much stress 
upon the manner in which Lydia’s change is 
described to us. It is from this living spring 
alone that the fertilising stream of true Christianity 
flows. When we read in the Scriptures the history 
of the outward growth of the Church, this is the 
under-thought which is always present. When we 
ourselves are discussing means and methods of 
doing good, we must never forget that all true 
progress is urged on, through us, by the Divine hand. 
It is well, and indeed quite necessary, that we 
should spend diligent efforts in the increase and 
strengthening of religious ministrations all around 
us. But let such efforts always be accompanied 
with prayer that Divine grace, as in the instance of 
Lydia, may accompany such ministrations, and 
make them powerful in saving souls. 

(4.) And now let us observe further how quiet 
this beginning was. This is a fourth and a very 
instructive characteristic. “The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation.”* Here—in the first 
steps of the Christian Religion on the Continent of 
Europe—is no great conspicuous movement—no 
ostentatious parade. Here is not even a great 
assembly gathered together, so that a public appeal 
might be made and an impression produced on a 
whole community. That little assembly by the 
river-side was as simple and unobtrusive as pos- 
sible, more like a small prayer-meeting, or a Bible 
class, or a cottage lecture, as we might say, than 
anything else. ‘There had been great and con- 
spicuous movements on those shores. Conquering 
armies had passed this way; and history records 
proudly all the particulars. ‘The contrast is great 
with what we read here. St. Luke’s simple record 
tells us of something altogether modest and un- 
pretending. These few women, meeting thus for 
prayer at the river-side, were probably almost less 
regarded than any other inhabitants of Philippi. 
On these Sabbath days, the occupations of the 
city went on as usual—Roman soldiers on parade, 
women coming in from the country to market, 
shopkeepers at their business, the magistrates ad- 
ministering justice, and then, as the evening came 
on, general, and not very innocent, amusement. 
Meantime these godly women sought out a quiet 
place, retired from all the distractions of the town, 
and prayed ; and in this unpretending scene the 
conversion of Europe began. 

There is much encouragement in this. Only 
few of us can fill any great place in the world ; 
and if more of us could fill such a place, possibly 
the religious results might be very small. But 
here is something very modest in its beginning, 
very great in its results. This reminds us that, 
not parade and display, but godly simplicity, is the 
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sure guarantee of success. All of us, however 
humble in position, can reproduce in our own life 
an experience like that of Lydia and her com- 
panions at Philippi; and in so doing we may be 
the precursors of blessing on a far larger scale than 
we imagine. The brightest light may begin in a 
spark. ‘The largest tree grows from a seed. In 
‘quietness and confidence” is *‘ strength.” * 

(5.) But observe further—and this too is a very 
practical point for our modern English life—that 
all who assembled thus for prayer, and became the 
first European disciples of St. Paul, were zomen. 
At least,no men are mentioned. “We went 
out,” says St. Luke, “ where prayer was wont to be 
made: and we sat down, and spake to the women 
which resorted thither.” And the one who is speci- 
fied as having her “heart opened” by the Lord, 
in consequence of what was spoken, is a woman. 

It would seem also that the Christian work of 
women was characteristic of this church at Philippi. 
In the Epistle addressed to it long afterwards, 
we find St. Paul saying, “Help those women 
who laboured with me in the Gospel ;” and an 
observable message is sent in that letter to two 
of the Christian women in this place. “I be- 
seech Euodia and beseech Syntyche, that they be 

f the same mind in the Lord.”t How similar 
his hint is to what is very often required among 
urselves! Here are two good women, engaged, 


mo doubt, in works of religious usefulness ; but | 
Some family misunderstanding | 


hey cannot agree. 

—some silly party-spirit—some infirmity of temper 
—has spoilt their co-operation and diminished the 
usefulness of their lives. Thus does the Bible 
mingle for us here, as elsewhere, admonition with 
its encouragement. 

I think we may go further, and say that this 
help of women seems to have been characteristic of 
the churches founded in Europe. At Antioch in 
Pisidia, indeed, the leading women of the city are 
conspicuous, but as hinderers and persecutors, not 
as promoters, of St. Paul’s work.{ But in every one 
of the great European churches women are in the 
forefront as helpers of the Gospel. From Philippi 
the Apostle went to Thessalonica. . There we find 
“the chief women not a few” among the true and 
active believers.§ From thence to Athens. There 
of two converts, who are specified by name, one 
was a woman.|/® From Athens to Corinth; and 
there, and in its neighbourhood, we encounter the 
familiar names of Chloe, Priscilla, and Phoebe, two 
of whom, at least, must come more particularly 
before our notice hereafter; while in the great 
Epistle to Rome, written from Corinth, the enume- 
ration of female converts—mentioned, too, in terms 
which show that they were active labourers in the 
good cause—is very remarkable.** 

Why do I lay stress on this fact? It is that I 
may make the example of Lydia all the stronger, 
by showing that it is not an isolated one, and 





* Isa. xxx. 15. T Phil. iv. 2. + Acts xiii. 50. 
% Acts xvii. 4. | Acts xvii. 34. 
om. xvi. 1. 1 Cor, i. 11; xvi. 19. ** Rom. xvi. 3—15 





that I may use the whole case as an argument 
addressed to women, and that I may say to them, 
“See what you can do for the Gospel, if you 
try. Do you wish to promote its acceptance 
and its influence? If you do, you can. Probably 
you can really do even more than men.” In the 
state of society, of which we read in the Acts of 
the Apostles, women were, in the very nature of 
the case, the best Missionaries. And the same 
thing will be felt now to be true in regard to the 
Mahomedan world, if we are to convert it at all. 
But at home also the same thing is true. The 
phrase “ Home Missions” expresses very well what 
we are continually wanting, even in our families. 
The Church is, in a great measure, only nominally 
converted : and it needs Missionary effort thrown 
in continually upon itself: and the best workers in 
its field must still be such as these godly women of 
the New Testament. 

(6.) We are thus brought to another point, which 
is also conspicuous as one of the characteristic 
features of this early European Church—viz., that 
it was pre-eminently the religion of Aousehold life. 
It is in fact here first that the conversion of 
households is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. 
But it is mentioned here very emphatically. The 
narrative proceeds to inform us, immediately after 
the text, that Lydia “ was baptized and her house- 
hold.” The blessing which came to her diffused 
itself over the whole circle of her domestic life. 
And the same fact is made equally prominent 
in the account of the next great conversion of 
Philippi, which in its general circumstances was 
as different as possible. When the terrified jailer 
asked the question, “ What must I do to be 
saved?” the answer was, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved, and thy 
house :”—and the history proceeds to say that “e 
and all his” were baptized, and that he “ rejoiced, 
believing in God with aé/ Ais house.” I need not 
proceed further, or I might adduce “ the household 
of Stephanas” at Corinth,* and other instances. 
What I desire to urge is this, that Christian life in 
the Church is based on Christian life in the Family, 
that within our homes is the mainspring of that 
machinery which benefits society at large, and that 
in this history of the foundation of the European 
Church are lessons, to every one of us, of common- 
place domestic duties. 

(7.) One other brief remark concludes all that is 
possible here, in illustration of the conversion of 
Lydia, considered as an example to our own 
times and to ourselves. When she received the 
Gospel into her heart, she immediately supplied 
help to the Ministers of that Gospel. She gave 
them a home. She furnished them with a starting- 
point for their work. She promoted that union 
with kindred spirits which furthers the good pro- 
gress of Religion. When she and her household 
had been baptized, St. Luke adds :—“ She besought 
us, saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to 





* : Cor. i. 16. 
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the Lord, come into my house and abide there: 
and she constrained us.” 

Not that they were unwilling; but the narra- | 
tive is so given as to bring out prominently to 
view, not only her humility, but her zeal, and 
her determination to show her gratitude by doing | 
good. And there is another verse at the end | 
of the chapter which might pass unobserved, 
but which it is very important to notice in this 
connection, After Paul and Silas had suffered 
“shameful” treatment at Philippi*—their bodies 
lacerated with rods, their limbs: tortured in the 
rack—on being set free, we read that “ they went 
out of the prison, and entered into the house of 
Lydia,” and there “saw the brethren.” + This shows 
that her service had not been the result of a mere 
fitful impulse, but that she had given them con- 
tinuous help, that they were at home in her house, 
and that they could confidently count on her effec- 
tual aid in promoting the work to which they were 
devoted. Lydia is certainly worthy of high honour 
as the first in Europe who gave a home to the 
Ministers of the Gospel, and as the precursor of all 
those who, by endowments, by subscriptions, by 
sympathy, by co-operation, have made their minis- 
trations easier and more effective than they would 
otherwise have been, and more commensurate 
with the wants of the world. 

This remark brings us, by a very easy transition, 
from the simple example of Lydia into the midst of 
those great church-questions which happily are the 
subjects of eager debate just now—such as the | 
part which lay-people ought to take in church- 
work—the best way of organizing the religious 
services of women—the various methods of securing 
and increasing resources for spreading the Gospel 
at home and abroad. I say it is a happy circum- | 


'be quiet” 


stance that these subjects are eagerly debated. 
For debate leads to improvement, and diversity of 
opinion is far better than indifference. 

But into such matters we cannot enter now. . We 
may just recur to one remark which was made at 
the outset concerning the cheerfulness which 
characterized this early "introduction of Christianity 
into Europe. It is a very bright place in the 
history of the world: and it is always good policy 
to dwell on anything that is cheerful, and to make 
the most of it. Prosperity does not last long. It 
would not be good for us if it did. Prosperity 
does not last long in the Church, And doubtless 
a long absence of trouble would not be good for the 
Church. At Philippi the clouds came very soon 
over that bright sky, as we see when we leave this 
quiet scene by the river-side to pursue the history. 

And yet there is even a permanent cheerfulness 
connected with the Church of that place. Read 
the letter written afterwards by St. Paul to that 
Church. No other Epistle is so free from blame. 
He calls the Philippians his “joy and his crown.”* 
He speaks with gratitude of their faithfulness and 
generosity. And in harmony with all this he tells 
them to be happy. “ Rejoice in the Lord alway: 
and again I say rejoice.”+ Compare this with the 
modest beginning which has been before our atten- 
tion. Does not the comparison encourage us to 
hope that even our small efforts may lead to some 
permanent good? If we begin with prayer—if we 


| are diligent in the use of appointed means—if we 


refer everything to God’s grace—if we “ study to 
{—if we are attentive to home duties— 
if we help those who are labouring for Christ— 
then, beyond any doubt, we are bearing fruit unto 
God, and “ our fruit will remain.” § 

JOHN S. HOWSON. 





THE PORTRAIT OF CHARITY. 
AS PRESENTED BY ST. PAUL IN 1 CORINTHIANS XII. 


No. 


Ir cannot be said of St. Paul’s description of | 
charity that each separate clause presents a dis- 
tinct and separate quality or attribute. So far 
from this, the same quality or attribute reappears 
in a somewhat different guise ; the long-suffering, for 
instance, meeting us again in the bearing all things 
and the enduring all things. Nor is it possible to 
arrange and combine the different sections of the | 
description so that each shall bring out to the eye | 
a feature of such marked prominence that it can be 
viewed apart from all the others as if it had no 
connection with them. The truth is, that neither | 
was the writer himself in such a mood as to permit 
of such a strict and artificial handling of his subject, | 
nor did that subject admit of it. He has before | 
him the complex result when that new affection | 
which Christianity implants takes up into itself| 
and moulds into a new form all the virtues and 








* x Thess. ii. 2. + Acts xvi. 40. 


II. 


graces of humanity—breathing a fresh life and 
power into each, and linking them to one another 
by a new and sacred bond. And to this new form 
a new name is given. We do not meet with that 
noun in the Greek language translated into charity 
till we find it in the writings of the New Testament. 
It was a new word introduced to express a new 
idea. The great example of self-sacrificing love 
| given to the world in the life and death of God’s 
own Son had begotten a new virtue within the 
‘human heart for which a new name was needed. 
Paul and John, and after them the other early 
Christian writers, called it agafe. We almost wish 
that the word had been retained untranslated in 
our own and other modern languages, as it might 
| have kept the grace and character it describes from 
being confounded with any other. Love to the 
brethren—love to all mankind flowing out of love 


* Phil.iv.x. + Phil.iv.g. 1° Thess. iv. rr. $ John vi. 16. 
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to Christ—a love like his, springing from a kindred | takes them so often by surprise, touches them in 
source, animated by kindred impulses, directed to | their weakest and tenderest points; there is such 
kindred ends—love of others for the sake of Christ, | room, too, for self-deception—what may be a matter 
love of Christ showing itself in love to others—jof mere temper ot self-will, cloaking itself so 
hallowed union of morality and religion—such is | readily under the guise of a principle that must at 
the great crowning Christian virtue that St. Paul | all hazards be upheld. Who is there among them 
portrays. Single features in that portrait you may | who have been long exposed to this kind of trial 
see elsewhere than in the school of Christ—unat-| in one or other of its severest forms, who has not 
tached indeed at times to piety of any kind. But | had to mourn over frequent failures in the attempt 
such a union of them, animated, illuminated | to keep his spirit free from all fretfulness, all im- 
by that Spirit which gives its distinctive and | patience, all disposition to resist and to resent? 
reigning expression to the whole, you can find only Christian brethren, through meee failures struggle 
there. Let us follow now the Apostle as, by stroke | on. Your position may be a peculiarly difficult and 
after stroke, retouching often features before por- | painful one. Your way on the rigi it hand and on 
trayed, he brings the full likeness out. the left may be hedged in with thorns and briers, 
“Charity suffereth long.”—Strange that the first | which you can’t touch without being lacerated and 
touch of the pencil should present Christian charity | irritated ; by those nearest and dearest to you your 
as subject to trial or endurance, as if this were a fixed | motives may be misconceived, your conduct misin- 
and necessary condition of its being, from which it | terpreted—that being attributed to mere bad temper 
cannot hope in any way to escape. Yet so it is.| on your part that you know flows mainly from 
The suffering long here spoken of we regard as the | another and purer source ; but in midst of all re- 
patient endurance, not so much of those sorrows | member that the trials of faith and patience to 
and trials that spring from external circumstances, | which you are thus exposed are the appointed 
as of those that spring from the differing, thwarting, | means and instruments by which your Heavenly 
contradicting tastes and habits, wills and purposes, Father would teach and train you—disciplining 
inclinations and pursuits, of those among whom in | you for his service, humiliating you by daily revela- 
close and daily intercourse we are called to live. | tions of your own faults.and imperfections, shut- 
The diversity of our ideas of life, of our attractions | ting you up to prayerfulness and watchfulness, 
and repulsions, is so great that none may hope to | more painstaking and persevering effort, more 
escape the trial of temper that comes out of colli- | entire dependence on the proffered aid of his Holy 
sion with unsympathetic natures, unsuiting tastes, | Spirit. It may take long years of such discipline 
opposing wills. Besides, however, his common | to reach the perfect charity—the habitual and 
portion of the common lot, the true and faithful | gentle and loving forbearance and long-suffering. 
follower of Christ has often a separate and peculiar | But every victory, even the slightest by the way over 
burden of his own to bear, Over and above those | fretful, unkindly, resentful feeling, over a perverse 
dlissonances or discords which variety of character, | and rebellious spirit, will be conferring upon you a 
position, and habits may engender, there comes to | spiritual benefit, which perhaps by no other kind 
him a deeper dissonance, a subtler discord. “Think | of training than the one through which you have 
not,” said He who knew all that was in man, and | been passing, could have been attained. “ Rest,” 
who had before Him the whole issue of his mission | then, “in the Lord.” Rest in the assurance that 
into this earth— think not I am come to send | the ordering of his providence towards you is wise 
peace on the earth. I am not come to send peace, 'and good. Desire not that it should be other than 
but a sword; for I am come to set a man at/it is. ‘Turn it to its true use. Grasp not the 
variance against his father, and the daughter against | knife out of the hand of the great and good Phy 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her | sician which He is using only for your good, to- 
mother-in-law. And a man’s foes shall be they of his | turn it with misdirected stroke against the very seat 
own household.” Why this minute detail of nearer | of spiritual life within. “Wait patiently for Him” 
and more remote relationship? why so specific a | who out of life's heaviest trials can distil choicest 
foretelling of the variances that were to arise ?—| blessings upon your soul. “Fret not thyself in 
why, but because our Saviour would have all men j any wise to do evil,” nor by beating impatiently 
know beforehand at what cost it might be that they | against what seems to thee the bars of thy prison- 
should have to follow Him, and by forewarning | house exhaust that strength for which there are other 
would forearm? And truly, when this kind of strife | and better uses. Wonder not at it, nor be dis- 
cometh, there is not one duty of the Christian calling | couraged though the full triumph in you of that 
more difficult than to meet it aright, none requiring | charity which suffereth long, which beareth all 
a nicer combination of decision and er esd | things and endureth all things, may be yet a ~ 
decision, when to yield would be unfaithfulness ; | b way “off—may never be yours on earth. This i 
compliance, when to resist would be stubbornness the place for wielding the weapons in the conflict 
—none demanding more of the long-suffering of | ; —not the place for putting on the crown or gather- 
‘hristian love. May I not add, there is not one | ing up the fruits of victory. The Captain of your 
duty of their high vocation in which Christians | s salvation i is watching over you, judging as He only 
oftener fail? Nor is it wonderful they should ; the | can what inward battles you are fighting with all 
trial assumes so many and such various shapes, | that is hasty and impatient and irritable in your 
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spirit—testing your progress and success not by 
results visible to the eye of man, but by those that 
lie open alone to the eye which seeth into the 
secret places of all hearts. 

And if at any time under the burden and pres- 
sure of misconstructions, alienations, dislikes, where 
all should be love and concord, you be ready to 
faint and grow weary, then think of Him who 
endured such contradiction of sinners against Him- 
self. To no trial of long-suffering patience can 
any of us ever be subjected equal to that to which 
the man Christ Jesus was exposed. Not to speak 
of his treatment by the mass of the community 
among whom He lived, his being continually held 
forth by the chief men of the country as a deceiver 
of the people, an enemy of Moses, a Sabbath- 
breaker, a blasphemer, a devil-inspired demagogue, 
think how He stood all through life with them to 
whom He was most closely linked, the members 


of his own family and the men whom He gathered | 


round Him as his chosen followers—“ Neither did 
his brethren believe in Him.” His own brothers, 
the members of that household in which He had 


been brought up, when they saw Him go out} 


to preach on the highways and hillsides, were 
ashamed of Him, thought Him beside Himself, 
went after Him to bring Him back and get Him 
to give up a course that was bringing, as they 


fancied, such discredit on his family and friends. | 


And neither did his own disciples understand who 
He was or what He was aiming at. 
constantly misconceiving and doing things to 
thwart his purposes and plans up to the last, 
imagining that it was a temporal kingdom He was 
about to establish, and on the very eve of his 
agony and death quarrelling among themselves as 
to who should be greatest in that kingdom. Did 
Jesus Christ not feel this? Was He insensible to 
the utter loneliness of his position, the want of 
all human sympathy, the outbreakings of ignorance 
and unbelief on the part of those on whom so 


much kindness had been lavished, for whom so | 


much had been done? What meant then the 


mournful inquiry—* Will ye also go away?” What | 
meant the indignant remonstrance—“ How long | 


shall I be with you, how long shall I bear with 
you?” What meant the rebuke of Peter when he 
showed how utterly he had misconceived his Lord 
— Get thee behind me, Satan, for thou savourest 
not the things that be of God?” No; let us 
believe that our common human nature, with all 
its ordinary and instinctive sympathies and suscep- 
tibilities, existed in such full and perfect form in 
Him, that none ever felt as acutely as He did the 
solitude of his earthly lot, and the perverseness of 
those by whom that solitude, was so bitterly in- 
vaded. And let the gentle patience that He ever 
showed alike to friends and foes be kept ever 
before us as the one perfect model of that charity 
which suffereth long and is kind. 

“ Charity is kind.”—-Few words simpler in sig- 
nificance, few richer in meaning, than this one—- 
kind. It takes in the inward disposition and the 
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outward expression thereof. One scarce can tell 
which it points to most—a state of the heart or a 
habit of the life. It won’t suffer the two to be 
| disjoined. It refuses to attach itself to the one if 
| the other be not there. Very varied are the modes 
of its manifestation, and quite innumerable, and 
| constantly recurring are the opportunities of its 
| cultivation and display. In its simplest and com- 
| monest exhibitions—in the kindly look, the kindly 
| wish, the kindly greeting, the kindly deed—in an 
openness of access, a readiness to be entreated, 
the prompt offer of help, the willingness to do little 
| offices of kindness to all around—it is the great bond 
| of our daily intercourse with our fellows, the great 
| Sweetener of human life. What an unbounded 
storehouse of happiness, and what illimitable capa- 
bilities for its diffusicn, in a single loving human 
| heart ! The power for good that lies in simple kind- 
ness is not to be measured by the money-worth of 
the outward benefits it conveys. It is itself more 
valuable than all its gifts. ‘It is not money only 
that the unfortunate need, and they are but 
sluggards in well-doing who know to do good only 
when they have a purse in hand.” Altogether 
uncountable and immeasurable are the means of 
doing good which our Creator has put within the 
reach of one and all of us—in cherishing kindly 
feelings and embodying them in kindly acts. Fol- 
lowers of Him who went about doing good—whose 
ear was so open to every cry for help, whose hand 
was so ready for every office of kindness; who 
thought of the multitude when the day was far 
spent and they had nothing to eat, and wrought one 
of his greatest miracles to furnish the needed food ; 
who thought of his own disciples when they were 
wearied, and took them aside to a desert place that 
they might rest awhile ; who thought of his own 
mother as He hung upon the cross, and provided 
for her a home—see that ye excel in this grace also 
—a grace the light of which you can to any extent 
let shine before men without any danger of your 
good being evil spoken of. 
| “Be ye kind one to another.” 











It is the com- 
mand of your Father which is in heaven, fortified 
by the great example of his kindness to you. The 
command itself shows forth the kindness of Him 
from whom it emanates. Not satisfied with lavish- 
ing upon you all the bounties of his providence, 
not satisfied with drawing as near and as lovingly 
to you as ever He could in Jesus Christ, and giving 
you the crowning proof of his own kindness which 
the Cross supplies, He gives a solemn charge to all 
his children to be kind to you, and to you to be 
kind to them. Do you ask, “Towhom is this kindness 
to be extended? Is it to those only who invite it, 
are worthy of it, will be grateful for it, may repay 
it?” He points in answer to his own example, and 
He tells you that if you would be indeed his chil- 
dren, you must make no exceptions, lay down no 
limits, but be imitators of Him who is good unto 
all, who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good, and who sendeth his rain on the just and on 
| the unjust. Jeremy ‘Taylor closes his great work on 
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the “ Liberty of Prophesying” in these words: “I | misery is that it is a creation of their own imagina- 
end with a story which I find in the Jews’ books. | tion that haunts and disturbs them. In a double 
When Abraham sat in his tent-door, according to | sense they are self-tormentors. The passion the 
his custom, waiting to entertain strangers, he espied | yield to carries its own punishment in its bosom, 
an old man stooping and leaning on his staff, | and to a large extent it makes the food it feeds on. 
weary with age and travel, coming towards ‘him, | A statue, we are told, was erected to one who had 
who was an hundred years old. He received him been a victor in the games of Greece. It excited 
kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, caused | 80 strongly the envy of a rival that he went every 
him to sit down, but observing that the old man| night, and endeavoured in the darkness to overturn 
ate, and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on| it. He at last succeeded; he moved it from its 
his food, he asked him why he did not worship the | pedestal and it fell, but it fell upon himself and 
God of heaven. The old man told him that he | crushed him to death—type of the doora that the 
worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged no other | envious do all that they can to draw down upon 
God. At which answer Abraham grew so zealously | themselves. 

angry that he thrust the old man out of his tent, and} —_Envy is mainly the heritage of the disappointed, 
exposed him to all the evils of the night and an un-| the unsuccessful. The fortunate can afford to be 
guarded condition. When the old man was gone, God | generous. He would have a wretchedly-constructed 








called to Abraham and asked him who the stranger 
was. He replied, ‘I thrust him away because he did | 
not worship thee.’ God answered, ‘I have suffered | 
him these hundred years, although he dishonoured 
me, and couldest thou not endure him one night 
when he gave thee no trouble?’ Upon this arg 
ham fetched him back again, and gave him hospi- 
table entertainment and wise instruction.” 
“Charity envieth not.”—Envy is the daughter of 
pride and the mother of detraction. It springs 
from a false, exaggerated conception of our own 
claims and merits, and it leads to a mean, un- 
worthy depreciation of those of others. All that is 
given to another in the way of praise it regards as 
taken from itself, and it takes from others in the 
vain hope of appropriating. It is the shyest and 
most sensitive of the passions, because the one that 
whenever it shows itself openly is the quickest and 
surest of meeting with contempt. All men—even 
the men who are guiltiest of it themselves—unite in 
blaming it in others. It cannot so easily as many 
of the other evil passions of our nature can, borrow 
the garb of some virtue behind which it may walk 
concealed. Fearing that it will be detected so 
soon as it shows its face or lets its voice be heard, 
it wraps around it the thickest veil that it can find, 
and walks with muffled tread, and speaks in low 
and stifled tones, whispering some question as if it 
were a mere inquiry it was making, or offering some 
suggestion of apparent simplicity and candour, or 
inviting some comparison that seemed quite reason- | 
able to institute, but all with the secret desire to | 
detract, to spoil its objéct of some portion of the | 
praise bestowed on it. Of envy it has been well 
said, that it is at once the justest and most unjust 
of the passions. The most unjust in the wrongs 
that it does to others, the justest in the punishment 
that it is always inflicting on itself. There are no 
greater mistakes than those which the envious make 
in their estimate of the happiness which others are 
enjoying, in the positions, the possessions, the 
gains, they grudge them. Did they see that happi- 
ness as it truly is, mixed with all the cares and 
anxieties that lessen and dilute it, they would not 
so intensely covet it, nor so intensely envy those 











possessing it. But their misfortune and their 


heart (though such there seem to be) who, in the 
midst of the most exuberant applause heaped upon 
himself, could not hear without dislike the same or 
a kindred applause bestowed on others. In most 
men success quenches envy. If it do not uproot 
it, it buries it out of sight. The root of the passion 
may be there, but it springs not up to trouble. It 
is when a man sees others, not much, if in any 
way, his superiors in worth or talent, perhaps 
greatly his inferiors, rising, reaching to distinc- 
tion, acquiring wealth while he remains just where 
he was and as he was at the beginning, or perhaps 
has sunk—that the demon of envy is apt to enter, 
and by its entrance make him a tenfold more 
miserable man than any accident of fortune, if 
rightly met, could of itself have done. Even in 
such a case as we have imagined, an unselfish, 
generous nature will bid away from it all envious 
thoughts, and will take delight in contemplating 
that prosperity from which it has been itself de- 
barred. But how is it to fare with natures that 
are not of such a mould and stamp? Must they 
be left to the gnawings of a passion that no power 
within the man himself can bind and eject? We 
thank God for it that he need not be so left ; that 
there is a power which can bring deliverance—the 
power that lies in a full and hearty faith in Jesus 
Christ. For see how such a faith operates upon 
this, as it does upon every other, evil disposition 
of the heart. Envy, as we have already said, 
springs from pride, and is nourished by exaggerated 
conceptions of the happiness that earthly prosperity 
confers. But let a man be taught as Christ will 
teach him if he accept the lesson—what he and all 
men truly are in sight of the Holy One, and what 
this world is, and all that it can give, in comparison 
with the higher interests and blessings of the 
heavenly inheritance, the bandage will be stripped 
off the eyes of pride and the axe laid at the root of 
envy. ‘The true Christian envieth not. He sees 
so much to humble within and so little to be 
over-covetous of without, that the spirit of envy, 
if it get birth, dies for want of food, or if it grow 
up for a time into strength, is at last strangled by 
a spirit mightier than itself—the spirit of charity. 
WILLIAM HANNA, 
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cuarren III.—THE DUCHESS. 


LTHOUGH | 
the Duchess 
Renée no 
longer resid- 


{ Duke in the 
Este Palace, 
| it can hardly 
be said that 
ja direct se- 
| paration had 
taken place 
between 
them. He 
continued to 
treat her with 
marked _ re- 
spect and at- 
tention, and 
supported 
her in all 
a ws matters ex- 
oe eka cept those 
connected with religion; and her authority seems 
to have been as much respected in Ferrara during 
the absence of her husband as that of the Duke 
himself. 

For many years Renée appears to have wavered 
between Protestantism and Romanism, greatly 
favouring the former, while at the same time openly 
professing herself a member of the Romish creed. 
Although we find her sheltering Calvin, Ochino, 
Pietro Martire Vermigli, Clement Marot, and many 
other Protestant celebrities, and accepting with 





pleasure the dedication of Bruccioli’s translation of | 
the Bible into Italian, we find her, outwardly at least, 


ed with the | 


| Renée’s attendance at mass on the occasion of the 
visit of Pope Paul III., was her last, it appears, 
| for many years ; in fact from that time her opinions 
seem to have taken a decided change in favour 
| of Protestantism, till at length she openly renounced 
the Roman Catholic faith. Of the proximate cause 
of the change it would be difficult to form any 
| correct conclusion, though it is more than probable 
it arose from disgust at the duplicity shown by 
| the Pontiff on his visit to Ferrara, and her abhor- 
| rence of the cruelties of the Inquisition which were 
afterwards practised by his authority, and which 
tribunal he had, when visiting Ferrara and express- 
|ing all outward love and affection for its inhabit- 
| ants, brought with him in his train, and established 
in the city. ‘Two years later his Holiness addressed 
a brief to the authorities of Ferrara, requiring them 
to institute a strict investigation into the conduct 
of every person, of whatever rank or order, sus- 
pected of entertaining erroneous religious opinions, 
and after having taken depositions to apply the 
torture, and when the trial was completed to 
transmit the whole process to Rome for judgment. 

It was on the publication of this order of the 
Pope that Renée appears first to have openly op- 
posed the Church of Rome, which she did by 
taking under her protection the Protestants of 
Ferrara, and that with so much vigour, that for 
five years the order of the Pope remained little 
better than a dead letter. But while the Duchess 
and her advisers, true to the policy. of the Pro- 
testant Reformers, boldly denounced the errors 
of their antagonists, and sought by open argument 
to support their cause, the Inquisition adopted the 
usual crafty policy it was in the habit of showing 
when its opponents were strong. The Inquisitors 
established agents in all parts of the city, who set 


joining in several Catholic ceremonies without | | secretly to work, endeavouring by every means in 
hesitation. Even as late as the year 1543, Muratori | their power to undermine the new principles which 
tells us that the Duchess, attended by seventy-two | had taken root throughout the whole of Ferrara. 


ladies, dressed in black silk ornamented with gold 
embroidery, all on horseback, followed by many 
carriages filled with other ladies, and by the Duke 





So vigorous was the onslaught made by the In- 
quisition, that resolute and courageous as the 


| Duchess Renée had become in the Protestant 


himself with gentlemen on horseback, rode out to | cause, she seemed almost paralyzed at the power 
the gate of San Giorgio to meet the sovereign | brought against her ; and for some short time ap- 


Pontiff Paul Ty. , when he visited Ferrara. They | 





Cathedral, w “y he celebrated the Pontific: al Mass, | 
and presented the Duke with a golden rose, and a 
sword and hat, which he blessed. 
tified the greatest joy at the honour the Pope had 








The Duke tes- | : 


— considerably to have relaxed her wonted 
In fact, so little opposition did she appear 
to ties that those who had hitherto looked upon 
her as their champion, now seemed to lose heart. 
The news of her inaction at last reached the ears of 
Calvin, who was then resident in Geneva, and for 





done him, and kissed the feet of his Holiness | whom she always appeared to entertain a great 


with the utmost reverence. Renée’s attendance at | 
this mass is emphatically recorded by more than 
one of the Roman Catholic historians of Ferrara, 


as proving that at that time her Highness was still | 


a faithful child of the Church of Rome. 


| respect. In a letter written to her, and which is still 
in existence, he begs of her again to exert herself in 
the cause of the unfortunate, and to protect those suf- 
fering for religion’s sake, urging her particularly not 


Muratori | to listen to the arguments of the priests attached to 


also tells us that the Pope, when he quitted the | her court, who would lead her from the truth. 


city, presented the Duchess with a costly diamond, 
and a jewel composed of diamonds in the form of 


a flower, in addition to many gifts to her children. 
V.—8. 


She appears to have received fresh impulse 
from Calvin’s letter, and her protection of the Pro- 
testants not only became more open, but she now 
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boldly announced herself one of their number, and 
succeeded to a certain extent in stopping the 
violence of the persecution. At length a circum- 
stance occurred—the death of Francis I. of France 
—which deprived her of a good and powerful ally. 
From Henry II., himself a bigot, she could expect 
no support, and the Inquisitors knowing this but 
too well, carried on their persecutions with greater 
vigour, and even implored the Duke to incarcerate 
his wife, unless she returned to the Catholic faith. 
The Duke, though willing to oblige the In- 
quisitors, had too much respect for his wa 
to obey their request, and he hesitated to pro- 
ceed with anything like severity against the | 
mother of his children, and a daughter of 
France. The Inquisition still pressed upon him 
| 





the necessity of insisting on his wife again adopting 
the Catholic faith, and the Duke promised he 
would take the subject into his serious considera- 
tion, although he would not do so until he had | 
tried every conciliatory means of bringing her | 
round to what he considered a better frame of | 
mind. With this intent he commissioned his con- | 
fessor, the Jesuit Pelletario, to argue with her in 
order to convince her of the error of her ways, and 
endeavour by every means in his power to induce 
her to return to the Church of Rome. The Duke’s 
policy, however, was useless, for Renée would not 
listen to the arguments of the Jesuit, and even re- 
fused to receive him into her presence, and this 
was doxe in so open and abrupt a manner as to 
rouse the anger of the Duke, who determined, 
on his part, to show some of that energy which 
his wiie possessed in so marked a degree. He 
now told her, with an amount of determination 
which must have surprised her, that for the future 
he should no longer consider her as his wife, but 
that to prevent open scandal he would assign to 
her the Palace of San Francesco. Here she could 
maintain a court of her own, where her authority 
would be as strictly obeyed as if she were residing 
with him in the Este Palace ; but her two daughters 
were no longer to be with her. 

This was indeed a cruel blow to Renée, who 
was most tenderly attached to her children; and 
she earnestly implored her husband to alter his 
decision. Angry as the Duke was at what he con- 
sidered the obstinacy of his wife, he had still too 
much respect for her to be indifferent to her 
entreaties; while, on the other hand, he was 
strongly urged by the Inquisitors to maintain the 
resolution he had come to. At last a compromise 
was arrived at. Her two daughters were allowed 
to remain with her, under the sole condition that 
she should not tamper with their religion, and that 
they should be under the spiritual care of the 
Jesuit Pelletario. All other members of her court, 
Renée was to choose for herself, and they were to 
be allowed, while under her roof, to practise the 
Reformed religion. The Duchess had no alterna- 
tive but to accept these conditions. She removed 
to the palace of San Francesco, choosing her officials 
as much as possible from Protestant families, though 





even among these there was too much reason to 
believe many were but spies in disguise. 

As soon as Renée heard of the arrival of Ber- 
nardino Ochino in Ferrara, she immediately offered 
him shelter and protection, at the same time ad- 
vising him to assume some other name, for power- 
ful as her protection still was within the walls 
of San Francesco, it would hardly be sufficient to 
defend him from the fury of the Inquisitors did 
they discover he had had the audacity again to 
make his appearance in the city. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Ochino, in 
the quiet dress of a citizen of Ferrara, accompanied 
by the Judge Rosetti, proceeded to a secluded 
door of the palace which opened into a back 
street, and which had already been used for the 
purpose of sheltering the fugitive and the oppressed. 
On their arrival, the door was opened from the 
interior by an aged servant of foreign aspect, who 
conducted Ochino and the Judge up a narrow 
staircase which led into a corridor, from whence a 
door opened into a private room. Here they were 
ushered into the presence of the Duchess, who was 
attended by Teresa and another lady in waiting. 

On seeing Ochino enter, the Duchess rose from her 
chair to receive him, when he bent on his knee to 
kiss her hand. She raised him, and insisted on his 
taking a seat by her side. After a few conventional 
sentences of welcome, the Duchess said to him— 

“Have I correctly understood Teresa Rosetti 
that the object of your visit to Ferrara is to obtain 
help for the establishment of a church and refuge 
in Zurich, where those persecuted in Italy for the 
truth’s sake may fly for shelter and protection ?” 

“Tt is, noble lady,” said Ochino ; “and I trust 
with your powerful assistance I shall be able to 
accomplish it.” 

“ Alas! my friend,” said Renée, “ my power, as 
Rosetti will tell you, is but limited indeed.” ‘Then 
noticing an expression of doubt on Ochino’s coun- 
tenance, Renée continued—“ Nay, believe me, I 
do not speak without experience: my power is 
almost gone. If you doubt me, inquire what was 
the fate of Fannio of Faeuza. In vain did I use 
my authority to save him.” 

“ And is it really true,” said Ochino, “that the 
worthy man has suffered for the faith? When in 
London, I heard that he had been arrested and put 
upon his trial ; and although I knew how much he 
had raised the anger of the court of Rome by his 
preaching, I thanked God that he had so powerful 
a protector as your Highness, and I felt assured that 
in the end he would escape.” 

“Alas! you far over-rated my powers,” said 
the Duchess. “And yet to save him I exerted 
them to the utmost. He was tried by the In- 
quisition, and having openly avowed that he was 
a Lutheran, was judged guilty, and his sentence 
sent for confirmation to Rome. A month after- 
wards he was burnt in the Piazza, and his ashes 
thrown into the river. Although discouraged by 
my failure, I still exerted myself to save others, 
but all in vain. You may depend, however, upon 
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what little authority I have being used in your 
favour. But were you well advised to undertake 
this mission yourself? Had you written to me, I 
should have been equally willing to aid you without 
your incurring the terrible risk you do by visiting 
this unhappy city.” 

“TI well calculated,” replied Ochino, “all the 
chances that should be against me, although I 
admit I was little prepared to hear how terribly 
our cause in Ferrara has fallen. Still I fear nothing. 
The same God who protected me in the dif- 
ferent cities I have traversed on my road hither 
will protect me here. But should He in his wisdom 
allow me to fall into the hands of the persecutor, 
I am convinced it will be for some good reason, 
and I shall submit to my fate with resignation.” 

“Tt shall be from no fault of mine,” said Renée, 
“if you do not quit Ferrara with as much safety as 
you entered it. At the same time, great prudence 
and caution must be used. You are too well-known 
here not to be recognised if you are seen abroad, 
and therefore I would advise you not to leave the 
palace. While within its walls, I trust I shall be able 
to protect you, though even of this I am not certain. 
Once seen outside, your doom will be sealed. How 
long do you intend to remain among us ?” 

“The extent of my visit will not be beyond a 
few days,” said Ochino, “as I wish to proceed to 
Venice, where I have some friends who will also 
protect me, and where I expect to receive liberal 
contributions to my work.” 

“ Are you aware,” said Renée, ‘that the Inquisi- 
tion is also established in Venice, and that you will 
hardly be safer there than in Ferrara ?” 

“Pardon me, your Highness,” said Ochino; 
although the Inquisition is certainly established in 
Venice, the council would only allow it under the 
condition that a judge of the civil law should sit on 
all cases, and have equal power with the inquisitor ; 
and that unless both- concur in a judgment, it 
should not be carried out. In Ferrara, on the other 
hand, as we have too good reason to know, the 
civil law is powerless against the Inquisition. In 
Venice, believe me, there is far less danger than here.” 

“Well, that being the case, thought must be 
taken in what manner you can reach Venice.” 

“Possibly the safest and easiest plan will be for 
me to descend the river till I reach Commacchio, 
where there will be no difficulty in finding a vessel 
to carryme to Venice. But before leaving Ferrara,” 
continued Ochino, “I trust I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing and exhorting those of our faith 
to have courage under persecution and continue in 
the right way.” 

“It would be cruel indeed on my part,” said 
Renée, “to attempt to deprive them of so great a 
consolation, and every assistance I can afford, both 
to them and to you, I will willingly give. This 
evening after nightfall (for it would be dangerous to 
attempt it earlier) my private chapel shall be pre- 
pared, and all those of our religion whom I can 
trust, shall be invited to attend. Our congrega- 
tion,” the Duchess continued, smiling sadly, “ will 


appear small indeed compared with that you ad- 
dressed the last time you preached in Ferrara, 
when, you remember, our immense cathedral was 
far too small to hold those who rushed to hear 
you. 3ut be assured of this, a more devout 
assembly, or one more earnestly seeking conso- 
lation and encouragement, no preacher ever had, 
than those who will meet you here to-night. Still, 
they must be selected with care and caution, for 
unhappily there are many of the children of Judas 
among us, who would readily betray their Master.” 

The conversation then turned on the prospects 
of the Protestant cause in Switzerland, and espe- 
cially in Zurich. Afterwards Ochino narrated to the 
Duchess the different adventures he had passed 
through since he had escaped from Italy, dwelling 
particularly on his sojourn in England, and the 
friendly reception he had received from the Pro- 
| tector.* The intelligent, though somewhat plain, 
| features of the Duchess, kindled up with indignation 
| when, with all his graphic powers, Ochino described 
| the persecutions in Smithfield, and the cruelties 
| practised on the unfortunate reformers after the 
| accession of Mary to the throne. 

“ And is the monarch of that country a woman ?” 
asked Renée. “I blush for our sex. O that I 
had been in her place!” She continued to pace 
| the room backwards and forwards for some time, 
| hone caring to interrupt her in her exhibition of 
| indignation, when suddenly she turned round to 
| Ochino—“ But how long has this monster been 
| upon the throne? I thought the monarch of Eng- 
| land was a young king.” ‘Then, turning sharply on 
| Teresa, she said, “‘ Was it not the catechism written 





especially for his instruction that I ordered to be 
| translated into Italian, and printed in Venice ?t 
| How is it possible, with such a religion as that 
| teaches, that the English people can have again re- 
lapsed into Romanism ?” 

“ But, your Highness,” said Ochino, “his Ma- 
jesty King Edward VI. died when quite a youth, 
two years since; and the Princess Mary, who had 
been educated in the Catholic faith, instigated by 
her husband, Philip of Spain, commenced a system 
of terror and persecution, to drive what they call 
heresy out of the land.” 

“Do you think they will succeed ?” asked Renée. 

“There is no chance of it, your Highness,” 
replied Ochino. . “The Queen and her husband 
but little know the temper of the people over 
whom they rule. The great mass of their subjects 








* Shortly after his arrival in London, Ochino wrote a very curious 
but clever work on the unjust pretensions of the Pope ot Rome. Being 
then but little acquainted with the English language, he wrote it first 
in Latin, and then requested his friend, Master John Ponet, D.D., to 
translate it for him. It is printed in black letter, and was published 
in the year 1549. Its dedication runs thus :— 

“To the Most Myghtie and Most Excellent Prince Edwarde the 
Syxthe, by the Grace of God King of England, Fraunce, and Ireland, 
and on earth Supreme head of the church of England and Ireland, 
Bernadinus Ochinus Senensis wisheth all Felicitie.” ’ 

+ This catechism appears to have been translated into Italian by 
Florio, with the title, ““ Catechismo, cive forma breve per amaestrare 
i fanciulle; la quale di tutta la ‘Christiana disciplina contiene la 
somma.’ Tradotta di Latino per M. A. Florio.” Small 8vo, but 
without place, date, or printer’s name. The existence of this work 
was unknown to the learned Dr. M‘Crie, yet it was inserted in the 
first Roman index in the list of books expressly prohibited, and must 
| therefore have been well known. 
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are sincere Protestants, and although out of respect 
for the laws, they may submit for a time to the 
persecutions, depend upon it every fresh funeral 
pile which is lighted in Smithfield but hurries on 
the day of retribution.” 

“Ts the Queen then not beloved by her sub- 
jects ?” inquired Renée. 

* As little as it is possible for a monarch to be. 
Great as may be the love of the English in general 
for their monarchs, all seem to look with satis- 
faction rather than pity on the infirm state of her 
health.” 

“Ts her malady considered fatal?” asked Renée. 

“So it is stated, your Highness ; but, of course, 
T am no authority on the subject.” 

* And who will be her successor ?” 

“The Princess Elizabeth, it is believed.” 

“ And what religion does she profess ?” inquired 
Renée. “Is she still in the errors of Romanism, 
or has she adopted the reformed faith ?” 


“A warmer supporter of the Protestant faith | 
“ The 


does not exist in Europe,” replied Ochino. 
eyes of all Protestants are turned towards her. 
Probably it is the hope that she will soon succeed to 
the throne, and that only, which keeps the English 
people from rising against the present Queen.” 

The conversation continued some time longer on 
the same subject, and Renée then gave orders to 
an attendant that an apartment should be provided 
in the palace where her visitor should not be 
subjected to interruption. The audience with the 
Duchess then terminated, upon the understand- 
ing that at nightfall they should re-assemble, with 
as many Protestant friends as possible. 

After the Duchess had left them, Rosetti intro- 
duced his daughter to Ochino. There was no 
little pride in her father’s countenance as he did so, 
for a more lovely young girl than Teresa it would 
have been difficult to find in Ferrara. She was 
about seventeen years of age, slim and graceful, 
and of that peculiarly fair complexion which is 
so often found among girls who have been brought 
up in the neighbourhood of marshy lands, but 
without the sickly appearance which generally cha- 
racterizes them. Her features were delicate—an 
exquisitely formed nose, a small mouth, large dark 
confiding eyes, black and finely traced eyebrows, 
an open clear forehead, and beautiful golden hair, 
which hung down her back and over her shoulders. 
In the expression of her countenance there was 
something extremely ingenuous and amiable, con- 
veying an idea of truthfulness so strongly marked, 
that it appeared impossible, under any circum- 
stances, to doubt a word she uttered. 

Ochino was evidently struck with the beauty of 
the young girl, and expressed much pleasure at 
seeing her. He entered freely into conversation with 
her, and told her that he had two daughters, who 
with their mother were now in Basle, and that when 
times were more settled he hoped he should have 
the pleasure of introducing them to her. Then 
turning to Rosetti he said— 

“If Iremember rightly, you had another daughter: 


lis she also living under the protection of the 
Duchess ?” 
“ Alas! my friend, I have now but one child. 
My other daughter died with her mother during 
| the last visitation of the plague in Ferrara. ‘Teresa 
| is the only relative left me in the world.” 
| “Tt is fortunate,” said Ochino, “to have found 
for her so powerful a protectress as the Duchess.” 
“T am happy to say her Highness is not the 
only protectress she has,” replied the Judge. “ Pro- 
| testant as my daughter is, the two young Prin- 
| cesses have conceived for her a great affection, 
|and she is allowed to associate with them freely 
under the express stipulation that no conversation 
on religious matters passes between them.” 

“Are you not afraid,” asked Ochino, “that 
acting as they are under the authority of the Jesuit 
Pelletario, they may endeavour to persuade her to 
quit the true faith ?” 

“In the first place,” said the Judge, taking his 
daughter’s hand, ‘‘I am sure my dear child is too 
strongly imbued with the principles of her faith, to 
| dread anything either from the teachings of the 
| Jesuit Pelletario, or the influence of her young 
| friends, much as she is attached to them. But 
| there is still another safeguard for her. When the 
Duchess took up her residence here in the Palace 
of San Francesco, it was expressly stipulated that 
if her Highness did not attempt to interfere with 
the religion of her daughters, there should be no 
interference with those of her court who professed 
the Reformed doctrines, and I am bound to say, 
at all events as regards my child, that no attempt 
has hitherto been made to tamper with her faith.” 

The conversation was here interrupted bya mes- 
sage from the Duchess requesting Teresa’s pre- 
sence. Bidding her father and Ochino farewell till 
they should meet again in the evening, she imme- 
diately left the room. As soon as she had quitted 
them Ochino said to his friend,— 

“You must feel your house dreary indeed with- 
out the presence of your amiable child.” 

“That I would willingly have her with me is 
true,” said her father, “ but after all it is a great 
consolation to me to know she is in a place of 
safety. Were she residing with me I should be 
under a double anxiety. First, from the continual 
attacks which would be made on her religion, and 
in the next place, from the admiration she would 
be likely to excite among the youths of Ferrara, 
for I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, and without 
a father’s prejudice in her favour, that her personal 
attractions are of no common order. Were she to 
reside in my house under the care of a gouvernante, 
it would certainly be a great satisfaction to have 
her near me, but then again, her being in greater 
security under the same roof with the Duchess, 
relieves me from the anxiety I might otherwise 
feel. As it is she has the power of visiting me, 
accompanied by one of the elder female attendants 
of the Duchess, whenever she pleases, and on my 
part, I have free entrance to the Palace. But now, 
changing the conversation, are there any particular 
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persons whom you wish invited to meet you this 
evening? Ifso, you have but to name them, and 
I will take means to request their presence.” 

Ochino now mentioned the names of several he 
wished to see. 

“ Alas! my friend,” said the Judge, “ not one of 
those you have mentioned are to be found in 
Ferrara. More than one has already suffered 
death for righteousness’ sake, several are in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, and others have fled 
for refuge to Switzerland. You will find no longer 
among us those bright names which shed so great 
a glory over Ferrara. Not one among them has 
been allowed to remain. Even the twenty-four 
ladies and courtiers professing the Reformed faith, 
who arrived with the Duchess in Ferrara, have all 
been banished, and those that now serve her are 
permitted to do so solely because it is imagined 
they are not possessed of sufficient intellectual 
faculties to be. of the slightest 
religion of the State. Still, 
among us, although it is scattered, and we dare | 


hardly whisper our religious belief to those who | filled. 
Between this and | a look of unfeigned satisfaction, kindness, and affec- 


are nearest and dearest to us. 


danger to the! 
the faith is strong | § 





they met any one whom they, rightly or wrongly, 
suspected, Singly, or at the most in groups of twos 
or threes, they arrived at the wicket door of the 
palace, which was speedily opened to them when 
they knocked ; and they were received by Camille 
and an aged female attendant of the Duchess, who 
conducted them to the private chapel, where seats 
were assigned them. As they took their places, 
and offered up the customary short prayer, before 
uncovering their faces they glanced stealthily round 
to ascertain whom they knew, looking suspiciously 
on the others lest there might be some traitor to 
the cause. By degrees, however, they became 
bolder, and smiles of congratulation, brotherly 
love, and welcome, became perceptible on their 
countenances, and low whisperings passed between 
them. And then again, as others entered, the 
eyes of those already assembled would turn on 
them, eager to distinguish whether they were friends 
or foes, and as they were recognised, a smile of 
greeting passed between them, and so on with all 
fresh comers, till at last the chapel was completely 
All suspicion then appeared to vanish, and 


nightfall, I will, assisted by Camille Gurdon, in-| tion seemed to illuiine the features of the whole 


vite as many of our faith as may be safely trusted 
to meet us at the Palace, and when our prayers are 
over they shall be severally introduced to you. 
Although your visit to Ferrara may have been 
attended with great fatigue and danger, you will 
have the satisfaction of knowing, when you quit us, 
that you have done good service in our cause, by 
renewing in the bosoms of many of us some hope 
for the future. I will also endeavour to collect funds 
for your work in Zurich, and I have every reason to 
hope my appeal will be responded to with liberality. 
Many ardent adherents of our creed are still to be 
found among the poor and ignorant, but among the 
educated and wealthy the proportion is still greater. 
Now excuse me, my friend, if I leave you. I have 
no doubt her Highness will see you again before 
evening. You had better arrange with her in what 
way you should leave Ferrara, for although the 
longer you stay with us the greater our satisfaction, 
the precautions which must be taken to insure your 
escape will occupy some time, and the sooner we 
commence preparations the more likely they are to 
be carried out in safety.” 


Iv.—* WHERE TWO OR ‘THREE ARE 
GATHERED TOGETHER,” ETC. 

As predicted by Renée, the meeting in the evening 
to hear the preaching of Ochino formed a singular 
contrast to that which a few years before had taken 
place in the cathedral. Then the body-guard of the 
Duke were called out to maintain order among those 
who rushed to hear the celebrated man ; now, the 
few who wished to be present, quietly and stealthily 
made their way in the darkness of night, in the 
shadow of the projecting roofs of the houses to the 
back entrance of the palace, carefully and timidly | ~ 
glancing round to see if they were watched, or 
followed, and frequently turning out of their way if 


CHAPTER 





congregation. One thing was particularly notice- 
able among the assembly. Although many women 
were present, there were no children or young girls, 
proving that parental love had been too powerful 
to allow them to expose their offspring to the dan- 


| gers which might attend a meeting of the kind. 


It was nearly nine o'clock before all had arrived; 
and the Duchess and ladies of her court then en- 
tered and took their seats in front of the pulpit, 
which was shortly afterwards occupied by Ochino. 

The service strongly resembled that in use among 
the Congregationalists in England in the present 
day. Some hymns of great simplicity and beauty 
were sung, and different portions of Scripture, 
both in the Old and New Testament, were read in 
Italian from Bruccioli’s translation.* A lengthened 
prayer of great fervour and piety was offered up by 
Ochino, and then, after another hymn had been 
sung by the congregation, he rose to commence 
hissermon. His text was Acts xvil. 23. 

The first portion of his address consisted in 
drawing a comparison between the difficulties and 
dangers experienced by the Apostles in promul- 
gating the doctrines of Christianity among the 
idolaters, and those experienced by the Reformers 
of the Church of Rome in abolishing its idolatries 
and abuses. He then went into a lengthened 
description of the persecution the brethren were at 
that time suffering in all parts of Europe. He 
drew a vivid picture of what the faithful were 
then enduring, extending from England in the 
north to the extreme shores of the Mediterranean 
in the south, from the eastern extremity of civilised 
Europe to the western point of Spain. He dwelt 
with great force on the cruelties practised — upon 


* Bruccioli’s was the first entire edition of the Holy Scriptures 
translated into Italian. He dedicated it, by express permission, to 
the Duchess Renée. It is said that as many as seventeen editions of 
it were published before its sale was prohibited by the Inquisition. 
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the unoffending Reformers in the latter country, 
and showed how the Inquisition, which had there 
taken even firmer root than in Italy, tyrannized 
over the souls and bodies of men, dissolving 
the most sacred ties among them—the love of 
the child for its parent, and the husband for the 
wife. The priests taught that the nearer the tie 
of relationship, the greater and more pleasing 
was the sacrifice to God of those who denounced 
to the Holy Tribunal the Protestant tendencies of 
their relations. He then passed over to France, 
where he described the noble efforts of the Re- 
formers and the persecutions which were brought to 
bear on them. He informed his hearers that when 
the temporal authorities seemed disposed to show 
mercy, the priests had sent to Spain for Oriz the 
Jesuit, a man to whom the sentiment of pity was 
unknown, to assume the direction of the Inquisi- 
tion in that country. Thanks, however, to the 
spirit of justice in that noble nation, it was yet un- 
decided whether he would be allowed to remain, as | 
the persecuticns he had organized disgusted even | 
the most bige’ed of the lay members of the Catholic 
Church in France. He showed them how the 
Catholic Princes of Germany were striving, though 
ineffectually, to stamp out the Reformation ; how | 
in Flanders the Spanish Governors, stimulated by 
the officials cf the Spanish Inquisition, had already 
executed more than sixty thousand Protestants. 
Even in England, that country which displayed so | 
glorious an example to the rest of Europe in setting | 
boldly at defiance the despotism of the Church of | 
Rome, a bigoted Catholic monarch sat on the 
throne, persecuting with relentless fury all who 
would not submit to the dominion of the Popes, and | 
banishing from the hospitable shores of the country 
those sufferers for the truth’s sake who had fled | 
to it for protection in the previous reign. 

“But, my friends,” continued Ochino, “let us 
now turn to the brighter side of the picture. 
Notwithstanding the machinations of the Inqui- 
sition in France, and the imprisonments and 
executions suffered by the Reformers, the cause 
of truth appears to be daily gaining ground, 
and the courage of the persecuted rises. In 
Germany, with each successive persecution, Pro- 
testantism seems to take stronger root. In the 
Netherlands the blood of martyrs so freely shed 
has had but the effect of creating more converts. 
In England, Heaven not only supports the per- 
secuted, but the whole naticn, indignant at the 
cruelties practised, will but for a very short time 
longer submit to them. ‘The health of the pre- 
sent monarch is failing fast, and, the Princess, 
her successor, is strongly attached to the Re- 
formed doctrines. And although I cannot state 


that the prospects of our Church in Spain and in| 


our own beloved country are at present very hope- 
ful, depend upon it, the justice and power of the 
Almighty are too strong to allow the persecutor to 
continue his course unchecked. 

“And now, my friends, I come to the most 
painful part of my discourse. I have heard with 





| deep sorrow that many of our dear brethren have 
again relapsed into the errors of Romanism and prac- 
tise the idolatry of the Mass. Painful as their fall 
is to us, we should not sorrow as those without 
hope, but energetically try not only to shield and 
support to the utmost in our power those still 
among us, but endeavour to recall back again into 
the fold those who have quitted us. Remember 
| that the Holy Scriptures prove to us, that those 
| who have been weak in their faith have occasionally 
| risen again into strength. ‘They tell us that, al- 
|though St. Peter in fear denied his Master, his 
| courage rose again, and like a true soldier of the 
Cross, he bore it to the death. At the same time, 
| this episode in St. Peter's life is not given us as an 
| example to follow, but one to avoid. It teaches us 
| to understand the infinite mercy of Christ in again 
receiving into his love his weak-hearted disciple. 

** But you may ask in what manner, while labour- 
ing under persecution, or in daily dread of some 
active oppression, and unguided by the ministers of 
religion, are you to escape the snares which beset 
you on every side. Here, my dear brethren, let 
me point out to you the unappreciable advantage 
possessed by you over those who are members of 
the Church of Rome. Although the presence of a 
ninister of religion is advantageous, you have that, 





'in the absence of your minister, which may guide 


your footsteps with unfailing security—the Holy 
Scriptures, which are now circulated among you in 
your own language, so that all may read and under- 
stand. ‘The whole College of Cardinals cannot more 
clearly enlighten a believer in the Church of Rome, 
than that Book is able to enlighten the poorest 
among you. Let me beg of you, then, to study it 
attentively, and if you earnestly pray to the Loril 
to give you the gift of understanding, rely upon it 
your prayer will not be made in vain. 

“Ts it not a great consolation taught you in that 
Book, that you have the power, without the inter- 
mediation of the priesthood, to apply directly to the 
Almighty for protection and assistance? Explain, 
| then, candidly your disease to the Great Physician, 
| show Him openly your wound that He may heal 
'you. Is it not the direct and special function of 
Christ to destroy sin and wash out all our iniqui- 
ties? Never forget that God is all-powerful, and 
that without his permission not a hair can fall 
from your head. Do not allow yourselves to be 
influenced by following the example of the multi- 
tude, but only that of the saints. Let the word of 
the Lord be as a lamp before you, for if you do not 
read and believe the word which was written for 
your enlightenment, you will find many stumbling- 
blocks in your path through the world. ‘The Lord 
knows that in addressing these exhortations to 
you, I am actuated only by the interest I feel 
in your spiritual welfare, and I trust you will 
receive my words as I mean them. I pray God to 
enlighten you, and strengthen you in Jesus Christ, 
that you may triumph over Satan, the world, and the 
flesh, and in the end obtain the crown which belongs 
only to those who have conquered. Amen,” 
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When Ochino had concluded his sermon, the 
breathless silence which had hitherto reigned in the | 
chapel was partially broken, and a murmur of admi- | 
ration arose. Another hymn was then sung, a short | 
parting prayer offered up, and the service terminated. | 

But instead of the congregation quitting the 
chapel, they flocked round the pulpit, eager to ap- | 
proach nearer to the preacher when he left it, and 
that with so much earnestness, that it was difficult to | 
keep them from inconveniencing the Duchess and | 
her suite. When Ochino descended the pulpit | 
steps, the Duchess advanced towards him, and 
warmly thanked him for his admirable discourse, | 
carrying with it, as it did, consolation and comfort | 
into the minds of those greatly needing them. ‘The 
commendations of the Duchess finished, the con- 
gregation now threw off all subjection, and earnestly | 
thanked the preacherfor the encouragement and con- | 
solation he had given them, which they assured him | 
they would treasure up in their hearts to strengthen | 
them in the days of persecution. So earnest | 
were they in their manner of addressing him, that | 
Ochino, accustomed as he was to the compliments 
and praises of those who heard him, was not proof 
against it, and the tears rolled down his venerable 
face as he thanked them for their kindness and | 
good feeling. Possibly his tears might have been 
in some part caused by the idea which doubtless | 
crossed his mind, that in a short time those who 
now pressed so eagerly around him, would be given 
over into the power of the persecutor, in whose 
hands no mercy would be shown them. 

Among those who came forward to kiss the, 
hand of the preacher was the venerable mother of 
the celebrated Olympia Morata, who had long since 
been obliged to fly from Ferrara to avoid the perse- | 
cutions with which she was threatened, for neither 
youth, talent, beauty, nor all combined, seemed | 
capable of exciting a spark of pity in the minds of 
the Inquisitors. When the old lady, now in her 
eightieth year, was introduced to Ochino, he re- 
ceived her with great respect and affection. He 
told her he had had the pleasure of seeing her 
daughter and her husband as he came through 
Heidelberg, and described the love in which they 
were held by the inhabitants of that city, and how 
much Olympia gloried in the fact, that in spite of 
all the persecutions which had taken place in Fer- 
rara, her venerable mother had kept true to the faith. 
Then again were introduced to Ochino many of the 
relatives of those who had been banished, or had 
already suffered death for the truth’s sake, to all of 
whom he had some kind word to say. 

So cheering was the influence of that one man 
on the few members present of the Protestant flock 
which yet remained in Ferrara, that all seemed to 
forget the misery which surrounded them, and the 
dangers with which they were threatened. Instead 
of dispersing they formed themselves in knots, and 
entering the corridor leading to the chapel, con- 
versed together with great friendliness. The Duchess 
Renée also greatly exerted herself to please her 
guests, conversing with them with much afiability. 
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Among the many to whom she spoke, there was 
not one whom she addressed with greater* con- 
descension vr kind feeling than Camille Gurdon. 
She complimented him warmly on the exertions he 
had shown in the cause of truth, and begged him 
still to go on in the same way, and that he would 
receive his reward for it in the next world, and not 
improbably in this as well. 

As she said this, Camille, involuntarily perhaps, 
cast an anxious glance on Teresa who stood by the 
side of the Duchess. ‘The glance, however, was 
unperceived by Renée, otherwise she might have 
arrived at the conclusion, that the hope of reward 
entertained by Camille Gurdon in this world was 
not so far distant as she herself imagined. But if 
his behaviour passed unnoticed by the Duchess, 
not so by the young girl who stood by her side, 
and a blush as deep as crimson spread over her 
face, which seemed to have so painful an effect on 
her that she dropped behind the Duchess. Gur- 
don also, perceiving the effect his glance had 
produced, blushed deeply and cast his eyes on the 
The Duchess noticed him, and mistaking 
the cause of his confusion, said to him, 

“Nay, do not feel embarrassed at what I have 
said to you, but go on in the same honourable 


course you have hitherto done, protecting the un- 


fortunate, administering comfort to those in distress, 


_and keeping together in the fold those whom the 
, wolves among us would destroy. 


I have frequently 
heard of your good works, and now, on my own part, 


| and that of my fellow-sufferers, I thank you for them.” 


Then turning to Ochino, who had now joined them, 
she said: ‘A more useful or energetic member of 


| 
| our party we have not among us, and I only hope 


that Heaven will grant him health and strength to 
continue the good work he has put his hand to.” 

Ochino also complimented the young man on the 
interest he had taken in the movement, and they 
then entered into conversation on the position and 
hopes of the Reformers in Geneva. Camille ex- 
plained to him how strong was the influence of 
Calvin among the churches in that part of Switzer- 
land, and with what devotion the inhabitants of the 
town regarded him. 

* And may they long continue to do so,” said 
Ochino, “ for he is one of our brightest lights.” 

‘* Karnestly I wish,” said Renée, “ he would again 
visit us, although I am afraid there is but little chance 
of our seeing him. In a letter I received from him 
a few days ago, he told me, that much as he wished 
to visit Ferrara, so numerous and responsible were 
his calls, that it was, at any rate for the present, 
impossible for him to come here. Many were 
the messages’ he sent to different friends in the 
city, some, alas !” continued Renée with much sym- 
pathy in her tone, “to those who within the last 
year have suffered persecution unto death for their 
adherence to the truth. He also inquired as to 
the progress of the school which he established 
for the poorer members of our community on his 
last visit here, but which, I am sorry to say, has for 
more than two years been abandoned.” 
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“To hear your Highness say so pains me 
greatly,” said Ochino. ‘The continuance of his 
school would indeed have been a benefit, training up, 
as it did, in the right way, the children of those too 
poor or too ignorant to guide them themselves.” 

“ Had we been allowed to continue the school 
without opposition, your remark would have been 
perfectly true,” said Judge Rosetti, who had now | 
joined the group. “We found that the children | 
were tracked to their homes by spies, and thus | 
many of those who belonged to us were detected | 
by the Inquisition. Emissaries were immediately | 
sent to insist on the children being sent to the | 
Romish schools. If the parents obeyed, and they | 
consented to attend the mass themselves, by way | 
of proving that they had not joined the Protestant | 
faith, nothing more was said on the matter; but if 
not, the children were taken forcibly from them, 
and the parents themselves imprisoned. With such 
power brought against the poor and ignorant, you 
may easily imagine that many relapses occurred ; | 
and sorely as it went against our consciences, or | 
rather against our wishes, we considered it more | 
prudent to close the school.” 

“ But,” said Renée, with considerable pride in 
her tone and manner, “if we have been obliged to 
close our school for children, we have on the other 
hand established one for adults, which is succeed- 
ing beyond our expectation. Near the palace of 
the Consandolo we have a mission, which is making | 
converts, and although they are far from being as | 
numerous as those who leave us, still we have suf- 
ficient success to show that the wish to join us has 
still great strength.” | 

* Are the Inquisitors aware of the existence of 
this mission ?” inquired Ochino. 

“ Fortunately, up to the present time they have 
remained in utter ignorance of it,’ said Renée, 
‘“‘and I trust they may continue so till at any rate 
we shall have gathered sufficient strength not to 
dread their attacks.” 

“ At the same time,” put in the Judge, “I am 
in daily fear that it will come under the notice of 
the Inquisition. However, Providence has favoured 
us up to the present time, and that without our taking 
the slightest pains to conceal the movement.” 

While the Duchess conversed with great anima- 
tion with the group which had gathered round her, 
a conversation scarcely less animated was carried 
on among the other guests, all touching on the 
difficulties and dangers which surrounded the Re- 
formers in Ferrara. By degrees the conversation 
took a higher tone, and among the younger men 
the question began to be entertained, whether they 
would not be justified in the eye of the law in 
offering open resistance to the persecution they 
were suffering, some maintaining that the Inquisi- 
tors had far outstripped their powers in taking 
from the civil judges the jurisdiction of all eccle- 
siastical cases, involving the liberty and lives of 
the laity. In one group especially this question 
was argued with great vigour. Some advocated 











passive submission to the power of the Inquisitors 


till Heaven should, in its own good time, deliver 
them from the hand of the persecutor; whilst others 
maintained that the acts of the Inquisitors being 
illegal, all were justified in opposing them. At last 
one of the speakers turned round to Camille Gurdon, 
and asked him in what manner his countrymen 
would behave if treated with similar injustice. 

“T have some diffidence in answering your 
question,” replied Camille. “I am here a stranger 
receiving hospitality from the authorities of Ferrara, 
and I hardly know whether I should be justified 
in so doing, as it might be considered that I was 
putting before you a bad example. But although 
I may be somewhat outstepping the bounds of dis- 
cretion, I will without hesitation admit that in my 
own beloved country, no matter whether Protestant 
or Catholic, not for one week would a state of 
things be allowed to exist such as at this moment 
reigns in Ferrara. From our first union as a nation 


| tothe present time, we have always resented any 


arbitrary or despotic interference with our laws, 
and we have ever felt sympathy with those suffering 
under persecution.” 

“In what manner, then, would you advise us to 
act?” 


“There I can give you no decided answer,” said 
Camille. 
“ But as a lawyer yourself you ought to be able 


to advise us.” 

“* Nay, you do me too much honour in calling mea 
lawyer,” said Gurdon, “ Here I profess myself to be 
only a student. Why not put your question to one 
more competent to answer it ?” he continued, seeing 
Rosetti advancing towards them. “Here comes your 
senior Judge, and one of the most learned lawyers 
in Italy. Why not ask him for his opinion ?” 

The eyes of the whole group now turned on the 
Judge, and they made room for him to join them 
as he, with Teresa leaning on his arm, approached. 

“You all lookat me as if you had some question to 
put to me,” he said. “ If so, let me know what it is.” 

‘““We were debating whether in point of law we 
should be justified in openly resisting the Inquisition, 
and we appealed to Camille Gurdon for his opinion. 
He refuses, however, to give it us, fearing that by 
so doing he might be considered guilty of urging 
us to rebellion against the laws of Ferrara, which 
he would not be justified in doing, considering he 
is receiving hospitality from the State.” 

‘Gurdon is quite right in declining to answer a 
question of the kind,” replied the Judge ; “ for the 
interference of a foreigner in the affairs of another 
country is always looked upon with jealousy.” 

‘“‘ But he referred us to you for an opinion,” said 
a law student who was present. 

“And I must decline giving it,” said Rosetti, 
“ beyond stating that I hold the present behaviour 
of the Inquisition to be utterly illegal. At the 
same time, between holding that opinion and ad- 
vising you to open resistance there is a wide 
difference. Setting apart the question of legality, 
the imprudence of an attempt at open opposition 
must be apparent. Not only in Ferrara might it 
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bring down the power of the persecutor more 
terribly upon us, but it might stimulate to further 
action the power of the Inquisition in other cities 
in Italy where our Protestant brethren are less 
numerous than they are here, and their means of 
defence comparatively small. No, be assured the 
best power for us to look to for help in this cause 
is Heaven, though, I suppose,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Camille Gurdon, on whose handsome face a 
flush of honest indignation was plainly perceptible, 
“you sturdy Republicans think differently, and 
would rise against the oppressor, no matter how 
great the odds might be.” 

“ Candidly, Judge Rosetti, while respecting your 
prudence, I must admit it is hardly the sort 


of argument we are accustomed to hear in my 
country. There, the greater the number of the 
| persecutors the greater and more energetic the 
| resistance of the persecuted, their energies and 
courage rising in proportion to the strength of the 
oppressor. Pardon me if I say it, but it would have 
pleased me more had I heard you adopt a different 
style of argument. You doubtless think me pre- 
sumptuous in addressing with so much candour a 
man of your experience and learning ; but trust me, 
it arises from no want of respect on my part, but is 
due to the education and example I have had con- 
tinually before my eyes from childhood upwards.” 
The young man spoke with so much honest in- 
dignation that a murmur of admiration arose from 
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the whole group, which had now considerably 
augmented in numbers, others being anxious to 


listen to the arguments carried on. Gurdon seemed | 


to have inspired the younger portion of his 
audience with no inconsiderable share of his own 
animation ; nor was the admiration confined solely 
to them. The ladies of the group seemed equally 
pleased with his address and manner, and none 
among them more so than Teresa Rosetti, who 
gazed on him with undisguised satisfaction. 


“ My dear young friend,” said the Judge, “ believe | 


me no one present admires your enthusiasm more 
than Ido. But you must remember that we have 
a different element to contend with here from what 


you have in Switzerland, and a system that will 
answer with you would hardly succeed with us.” 

“ But why not first try the people before coming 
to that conclusion? Very possibly you may find 
among them far more energy than you calculate 
on.” 

“ Camille,” said the Judge, “ you misunderstand 
me. I have no fear of either the courage or energy 
of my fellow-townsmen. Still I hold that, de- 
moralised as we are at the present moment, it 
would be impolitic to attempt physically to place 
the civil law over the ecclesiastical. That in your 
own country you can quote many brilliant ex- 
amples of independent thought and action among 
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the people is true, but scarcely any more so than 
history records of our citizens of Ferrara. Who 
sheltered the fugitive Jews of Spain and Portugal 
from their tormentors, and offered them an asylum 


and protection more boldly and resolutely than the | 


citizens of Ferrara? When in the time of Duke Ercole 
the Great the Church claimed in Ferrara, as in other 
cities, the right of sanctuary—that of defending 
criminals who had rushed into ecclesiastical build- 
ings for protection and shelter—did not we refuse 
to allow it even when the threat of the greater ex- 
communication was brought against us? And seeing 
our determined opposition, did not the Pope him- 
self give way ? What people ever fought more reso- 
lutely against an oppressor than those of Ferrara 
under the late Duke Alfonso against Pope Julius IL., 
supported as he was by half Europe? Go further 
back, and when the Inquisitor, even with the pro- 
tection of the Marquis Azzo d’Este, stole in the 
night, from its tomb in the Cathedral, thirty years 


after his death, the body of Armanno Pungilupo, | 


whom they had declared heretic, with the intention 


of burning it in the Piazza, did not the people of | 
Ferrara attack the Inquisitor and the Marquis, and | 
publicly replace the body in the Cathedral in spite | 


of all the force which could be brought against 
them? No, my friend, believe me, native energy 
is no more wanting among the Ferrarese than among 
the noble-minded Swiss themselves.” 

The retirement of the Duchess to her private 
apartments was accepted as a warning by the 
assembled guests that it was time to leave the 
palace. Nevertheless the leave-taking was so long 
that a considerable time elapsed before the corridor 
was clear. ‘The happy evening they had spent, and 
the brotherly love their meeting had elicited, seemed 
to act like a charm which bound them together in 
a bond of unity it was painful to break. At last 


the. order of their leaving was determined on, 


for short as the passage might be from the palace 
to their dwellings, it was attended with consider- 
able danger. Some of the younger, and among 
them Camille Gurdon, proposed they should leave 
in a body, so that they might be a mutual protec- 
tion to one another in case they should meet any 
of the city guards on their road. ‘The graver mem- 
bers, however, objecting to any display of force, sug- 
gested that they should leave in small parties, so 


that if they met any of the spies they might not 
excite suspicion. ‘This plan was at last adopted, 
and the company slowly and gradually began to 
disperse, till none were left but Camille Gurdon 
| and the Judge Rosetti. They remained some time 
| longer conversing with Teresa and another lady-in- 
| waiting, with whose services the Duchess had dis- 
pensed in order that Teresa might remain some 
time longer in her father’s society. At last they 
also took their leave, Camille proposing to accom- 
| pany the Judge to his home. 

| Rosetti and his young friend met with no im- 
pediment on their road. As they proceeded they 
conversed together almost in whispers, for fear of 
being overheard, on the events of the evening, 
especially on the preaching of Ochino. Camille 
appeared delighted with his eloquence. “I have 
heard,” he said, “the best preachers in Geneva, 
including our great leader John Calvin himself, 
but I never heard one who approached Ochino 
in eloquence. No wonder the court of Rome are 
| so anxious for his apprehension. He is a host in 
himself, and were he again to preach in the cathe- 
dral, and advocate the pure principles of the Refor- 
mation, he would convert all Ferrara.” 

“That he would do so if he could obtain the 
opportunity,” said the Judge, “is most probable, 
but unfortunately such a step is not possible. 
Were it known that he is among us, he would im- 
mediately be arrested. Even during his lecture, 
and delighted as I was with it, I was unable to 
divest myself of the fear that among those listen- 
ing to him might be some traitor that merely paid 
attention to his discourse for the purpose of de- 
| nouncing him to-morrow.” 

“ But surely,” said Gurdon, “the Duchess would 
|} not allow him to be arrested in her palace, and 
| while under her protection.” 

“That she would oppose his arrest by every 
means in her power is certain,” said Rosetti ; ** but 
I much fear in Ochino’s case her power would be 
but of little avail. No, we must make what pro- 
vision we can for his departure, and that as quickly 
as possible. Call on me early to-morrow morning, 
and let us talk over the matter.” 

Gurdon promised he would do so, and having 
now arrived at the apartments of the Judge, the 
two friends separated. WILLIAM GILBERT. 





(Zo be continued.) 





HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Havinc narrated the triumphant passage of the 
Red Sea by the Israelites, and the utter destruction 
of Pharaoh and his host, the historian inserts a 
song which Moses and the children of Israel sang 


unio the Lord in celebration of his majesty, and in | 


grateful acknowledgment of his marvellous inter- 
position on their behalf (xv. 1—19). ‘This mag- 
nificent ode was doubtless the composition of Moses 


THE JOURNEY THROUGH THE DESERT, AND THE GIVING OF THE LAW. 


himself; and it expresses, in poetry never surpassed 
for lyric vigour and elevation, the exulting triumph 
of Israel in view of the great deliverance which God 
had achieved for them, and of the assurance thus 
conveyed to them of future and still greater benefits 
to be enjoyed by them as his chosen people. The 
song may be divided into three parts, or strophes— 
2—5, 6—10, 11—19; each of which commences 
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with an outburst of praise to Jehovah, followed by 
a description of what He had done, and would yet 
do, for Israel. The burthen of the song is uttered 
in the introduction—“ I will sing unto Jehovah, for 
He hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and his 
rider hath He thrown into the sea.” This theme 
the poet enlarges upon in strains that rise higher 
and higher in each successive strophe ; and this 
Miriam and her attendant maidens caught up, and 
repeated probably at the commencement of each 
strophe ; in which case we have here the earliest 
specimen extant of that antiphonal singing which 
afterwards prevailed among the Hebrews, and was 
borrowed from them into the Christian Church. In 
the last strophe the poet passes from the past to the 
future, and exultingly anticipates the overthrow of 
other enemies Israel had yet to encounter in their 
journey to Canaan, and their final happy settlement 
in that land promised to their fathers. ‘This has 
given occasion to some to call in question the 
authenticity of this poem, and to ascribe it to a 
later age than that of Moses. But this proceeds 
on the assumption that there can be no confident 
anticipation of coming events, such as would justify 
a poet in speaking of them as sure to happen—an 
assumption which not only ignores the possibility of 
a prophetic intuition being in any case vouchsafed 
by God, but is untenable even on the far lower 
ground of that elevated enthusiasm which leads the 
poet to anticipate as certain what he either hopes 
or dreads. In the case before us a criticism of this 
sort is peculiarly out of place. Even if we forget 
that Moses was not only a prophet, but a prophet in 
the highest degree ; even if we leave out of view the 
fact that God had repeatedly assured him that the 
people should be successfully led to Canaan, there 
is surely enough in the extraordinary circumstances 
in which they were then placed, and all the exciting 
and elevating influences under which they had been 
brought, to account for a poet, in celebrating the 
deliverance they had experienced, giving utterance 
to the confident assurance, that the enemies they 
had yet to encounter would be subdued, and the 
people should be planted in the place which God 
had made for them to dwell in. That Moses com- 
posed this song under divine inspiration, I do not 
doubt ; but even leaving this out of view, it may, I 
think, on the grounds I have stated, be shown that 
the objection to the authenticity of this song above 
alleged, is nothing more than an idle cavil. 

The historian proceeds to describe the march of 
the Israelites through the desert of Shur, on the 
eastern side of the Red Sea, towards Sinai. Their 
first encampment was probably at the spot which 
still bears the name of Ayun Musa, or Wells of 
Moses. Here there are several springs of brackish 
water and some wells, one of them of great anti- 
quity, a few palms, and some recently planted 
gardens, to which the residents of Suez are in the 
habit of resorting. The water here, though 
brackish, is drinkable ; but, after leaving this, no 
more water is to be found till the traveller reaches 
Howarah, about thirty-three miles from Ayun 
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Musa, where there is a well, the water of which is 
so salt and bitter that it cannot be used for drink- 
ing. This is generally supposed to be Marah, 
which the Israelites reached after travelling three 
days without finding water, but the water of which 
was so bitter that they could not drink it. This 
caused the people to murmur against Moses; but 
when he, in consequence, cried to the Lord, he 
was divinely directed to take a certain kind of wood, 
and to cast it into the water, whereby it was made 
sweet. This, we are told, was made an ordinance 
and a right for Israel, and also a means of testing 
them (ver. 25) ; that is, this divine act was to be to 
the people, (1), the setting forth of a daw, or principle * 
(pn, chog), on which God would act towards them ; 
the principle, namely, that if they would look to 
Him, He would be to them a Healer of all their ills ; 
(2), the establishment of a right or privilege (ew, 
mishpot) given to them, that of coming to God for 
help and healing in all their need; and, (3), the 
application of a ées¢ by which was shown how much 
they still needed of training before they could be 
brought to that state of entire confident depend- 
ence upon God which it was their privilege to 
exercise, . 

The next place of encampment was Elim, a place 
of wells and palm trees, where the people rested 
for some time. ‘This has generally been identified 
with the Wady Gharundel, about six miles to the 
south of Howarah, and still a favourite resting-place 
on the way to Sinai, in consequence of its plentiful 
supply of water and the grateful shade of its trees 
and shrubs. Here they remained till the fifteenth 
day of the second month after their departure out 
of the land of Egypt, when they left this pleasant 
oasis to enter upon the wilderness of Sin, lying 
between Elim and Sinai. Here the people began 
to murmur, fearing that they should perish from 
want in the long journey through the desert which 
lay before them. ‘To rebuke their murmurings 
and silence their fears God Himself appeared in 
the cloud of his glory, told them He had heard 
their murmurings, and promised them that at 
evening they should eat flesh, and in the morning 
they should be filled with bread, and that they 
should know that He is Jehovah. This promise was 
fulfilled by the appearance in the evening of an 
immense flock of quails which covered the camp, 
and in the morning of a small round thing (or small 
curdled thing) resembling hoar frost which re- 
mained after the dew, which had been spread over 
the face of the desert, had evaporated. As this 
was something new to the Israelites, they named it 
Man or Manna, from its resemblance probably to 
that product. Manna is a species of sweet gum 
which exudes from certain trees, especially the 
tamarisk, is abundant during certain months, has a 
coagulated or curdled appearance, and dissolves 
when exposed to the heat of the sun. The Arabs 
of the desert collect it and use it as a dainty, though 
not as food; they still know it by the name of 
Man, That ¢/zs was the substance with which the 


| Israelites were fed it would be absurd to suppose ; 
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it neither is to be found in sufficient quantities to 
meet the demands of so large a host, nor is it 
capable of being used for the purposes of nutrition ; 
and, besides, the narrative plainly intimates that 
what the Israelites received was, as our Lord, 
quoting from the Psalmist, terms it, “bread from 
heaven ” (John vi. 31; Ps. lxxviii. 24), food miracu- 
lously provided for them and furnished to them. 
But in its general appearance, and in the way in 
which it was supplied, this miraculous product 
resembled the natural product, and hence when 
the Israelites saw it they said Man hu’, This is 
Manna ; just as the South Sea islanders when they 
first saw a horse named it from the only quadruped 
with which they were familiar, a pig, or as our 
ancestors called the seed-pod of the potato an 
apple. ‘This seems a more probable explanation of 
the use of the term than that adopted by the LXX. 
and followed by the Vulgate and many interpreters, 
viz., that Zan fiw’ means What ts it? and that this 
being the exclamation which first broke from the 
lips of the people, they retained part of it as the 
name of the heaven-sent provision ; for not only is 
man (v2) not the Hebrew for wha?, but there is no 
-analogy in any language which supports the con- 


clusion that a people would call a new object by | 


such an unmeaning name as /Vhat? because when 
first presented to them they did not know it. 
More probable than this hypothesis is that of 
Kimchi, who supposes that maz here is the Hebrew 
word for gift or portion (v2), and that the exclama- 
tion of the people was equivalent to, ‘‘ This is the 
portion” or “gift ”"—that, namely, which God 
had promised to send. One can easily understand 
how in this case “ Man” should come to be the 
designation usually applied by the people to the 
food which had been so graciously provided for 
them. But the explanation first given seems on 
the whole to be preferred. 

Having given an account of the manna, and of 
the rules to be observed in the use of it, Moses re- 
sumes the narrative of the journeyings of the 
people. From the wilderness of Sin they came to 
Rephidim, which was probably somewhere near to 
where the Wady es Sheikh and the Wady er 
Rahah meet. Here the supply of water failed, 
and the people again murmured against Moses, 
and became so violent in their anger that Moses 
felt himself in danger of being stoned by them. In 
this emergency he cried to the Lord, and in answer 
to his cry God commanded him to smite the rock 
at Horeb, assuring him that on his doing so water 
would flow forth from the rock. Because of the 
murmuring of the people, and because by their so 
murmuring they tempted God, z¢., unbelievingly 
doubted the sincerity of his promise, the place was 
called Massah (temptation), and Meribah (s#urmur- 
ing). Whilst here the Israelites were attacked by 
the Amalekites, who came upon their rear and 
smote it (Deut. xxix. 18). A serious conflict en- 
sued, in which the Israelites, under the leadership 
of Joshua, were ultimately victors. So deeply was 
this attack of Amalek resented that a special 


record of it was, by divine command, inserted in 
the book kept by Moses for the purpose of record- 
ing the events of the journey; and an altar of 
memorial was erected, to commemorate at once the 
goodness of God to his people in giving them the 
victory, and the iniquity of Amalek in attacking 
them. On the altar was the inscription Jehovah- 
Nissi (Jehovah my banner); and a watchword was 
given to the people by Moses, saying, “ The hand 
on the throne of Jah” (alluding, probably, to the 
lifting up of his hands during the battle, on which 
the success of Israel depended) ; “‘ War to Jehovah 
with Amalek from generation to generation” (xvil. 
I—16). 

The historian proceeds to give an account of a 
visit paid to Moses by Jethro, his father-in-law, who 
brought to him his wife, whom he had sent back to 
her father, probably after the event recorded in 
ch. iv. 24—26, with her two sons, Gershom and 
Eliezer. At the recital which Moses gave of all 
that God had done for his people, Jethro rejoiced 
| because of God’s goodness to them, and offered 
| burnt-offerings and sacrifices in worship to Jehovah 
as exalted above all gods. ‘The offering was fol- 
| lowed by a sacrificial meal, at which the elders of 
Israel, with Moses and Aaron, partook of Jethro’s 
hospitality. An account is then given of an ar- 
rangement which Moses adopted at the suggestion 
of his father-in-law, and by which the toils of ad- 
ministering justice to the people were in a great 
measure taken off Moses, who had hitherto sus- 
tained them alone, to his own exhaustion and the 
trial of the people’s patience, and laid upon chosen 
men, men of ability, probity, and piety, who were 
to decide in all ordinary matters, so that only the 
more difficult or weighty cases should come before 
Moses (xviii. 1—27). The historian then goes on 
to narrate the arrival of the people at Sinai, where 
they encamped in the third month after their de- 
parture from Egypt. Their place of encampment 
was “before the mount ;” but whether this was in 
the Wady er Rahah before Ras es Sussafeh, the 
northern peak of Mount Horeb, or farther south in 
the Wady es Sabayeh, fronting the Jebal Musa, is 
matter of dispute ; the latter seems, on the whole, 
to have most in its favour. Here God, speaking 
from the top of the mountain, charged Moses to 
demand of the people whether they would pledge 
themselves to receive and obey his precepts, and 
keep covenant with Him, and so become his peculiar 
treasure, his chosen and consecrated people. On 
their consenting to this, God commanded that the 
whole body of the people, including the priests, 
should sanctify themselves two days, and on the 
third stand ready for the revelation He was about 
to give them of his will. A fence was to be set 
round the mountain, and the people were forbidden 
under pain of death to touch it. On the morning 
of the third day, the mountain was seen covered 
with a thick cloud, thunderings were heard and 
lightnings flashed, and the pealing notes of a 
trumpet bespoke the advent of the Great King of 
Israel. The people trembled with awe, but Moses 
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caused them to come forth and stand before the 
mountain. He himself, at God’s command, went 
up to the top of the mountain, where he was hid 
from the view of the people by the thick cloud that 
covered the mountain. Here he received anew 
the charge to prohibit solemnly the approach of the 
people to the mount, and even the priests, though 
it was theirs to “come near the Lord,” were for- 
bidden to come up. For this purpose Moses again 
went down to the people, and seems to have re- 
mained with them while God uttered in their hear- 
ing the words of his Law* (xix. 1—25). 

A difficulty has been started in consequence of 
the mention of “ priests” here, since it was not till 
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after this time that the sons of Aaron were appointed 
to the priesthood (xxviii. 1). ‘The Jewish inter- 
preters, Aben Ezra, Rashi, and others, seek to get | 
over this difficulty by taking Ariests here as the | 
jirst-born who were consecrated to the Lord, and | 
in whose place the Levites were afterwards chosen | 
as the priestly tribe; while others suppose the 
princes of the people to be intended. But there | 
must have been always persons who discharged 
priestly functions among the people ; for otherwise, 
as their religion was essentially sacerdotal, we must 
suppose them to have been without any religious 
service at all. We find, also, that before the insti- 
tution of the Levitical priesthood, there were cer- 
tain persons whose duty it was to offer burnt offer- 
ings and sacrifices (xxiv. 5). These, therefore, | 
were the priests of the nation; and the appoint- | 
ment of the sons of Levi to the priesthood was not 
the institution for the first time of the priestly office | 
in Israel, but simply a regulation attaching that | 
office to a particular tribe. 

The words which God spoke from the mount in 
the hearing of the people, are next recorded. Be- 
ginning with the assertion of his relation to Israel 
as their protector and deliverer, Jehovah proceeds 
to enunciate the great- leading principles of moral 
duty incumbent on them as his subjects. The 
existence and unity of Deity—the evil of idolatry— | 
the sin of perjury and trivial swearing—the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath—the reverence due to parents 
—the prohibition of murder, of adultery, of theft, 
of false witness, and of coveting :—these are “the 
words of the covenant, the ten words” (xxxiv. 28), 
which Jehovah spoke from Sinai. The people, 
terror-stricken, shrunk back and stood afar off, and 
said to Moses, “ Speak thou to us, and we will hear: 
let not God speak with us, lest we die.” To re- | 
assure them Moses tells them that God had given 
them this terrible display of his majesty to awaken 
in them a salutary fear of Him, that so they might 
be deterred from sin. Moses then left the people 
and entered the thick cloud that covered Sinai, 
that there he might receive God’s message and 
convey it to them (xx. 1—21). 





© This is not the universal opinion, for some think that Moses went 
up again with Aaron defore the giving of the Ten Commandments, 
and was in the mount while they were uttered. But this does not 
agree with what is said, xx. 15, 16,18; for these passages evidently imply 
the presence of Moses with the people during the promulgation of the 


Ten Commandments. The command in xix. 24, on which alone this | 


opinion rests, may be understood of what is recorded xxiv. 1. 


Respecting the distribution of these “ ten words” 
or commandments, differences of opinion have 
arisen. While some with Philo divide them into 
two portions, each containing five, others, with 
Augustine, combine the first two into one, and 
divide the tenth into two, and then class the com- 
mandments thus construed into two divisions, of 
which the first contains those relating to what he- 
longs to God, in number three; the second those 
relating to what belongs to man, in number seven. 
If the question here is, How were these command- 
ments divided on the two tables of stone on which 
they were inscribed ? it seems one wholly frivolous ; 
for we have no means of answering it. If, however, 
it respect the best mode of distributing these com- 
mandments so as to preserve logical concinnity, 
there can be no doubt that the arrangement which 
puts the commandments respecting what we owe 
to God in one division, and the commandments 
respecting what we owe to our fellow-men in the 
other, is to be preferred. ‘There is no reason, how- 
ever, for combining the first and second into one, 
or dividing the tenth into two. Augustine was led 
to this by a desire to find in the fact that the com- 
mands relating to God are three, some analogy to 
the fact of the Trinity.* 

When Moses went up into the cloud, God gave 
him the injunctions which He would lay upon Israel 
as his covenant people. These respect—1. The 
proper worship of God, of whom no representation 
is to be made, and who is to be worshipped with 
sacrifice and burnt-offering on an altar of earth or 
unhewn stone, and without steps (xx. 21—23). 
2. The civil rights of the Israelitish people in their 
relation to each other (xxi. I—xxii. 14). 3. Moral 
duties binding on them in the social state (xxii. 15—- 
xxili. 13). 4. Laws regarding festivals and sacri- 
fices (xxiii. 14—19). ‘The whole is closed by a 
declaration of Jehovah’s relation to Israel as their 


guide and guardian, and of the blessings that will 


be secured to them if they continue steadfast in 
their allegiance to Him (xxii. 20—33). 

Of the laws contained in these chapters it must 
be admitted on all hands that the general spirit is 
wise and humane. Human life was to be sacredly 
preserved ; manstealing was to be treated as a 
capital offence ; the reverence due to parents was 
to be strictly enforced ; personal injuries were to be 
duly compensated ; the rights of property were to 


'be carefully maintained; humanity towards the 


lower animals was to be enforced ; all acts of im- 
purity are denounced ; the poor, the stranger, the 


| widow and orphan, are to be cared for ; justice is 


'to be impartially administered to all; and due 
| respect is to be paid to the constituted authorities. 
|The only parts of the code to which any have 
| thought fit to object are those relating to servitude. 
| Here, it is said, not only have we a legal sanction 
| given to slavery, but a cruel disregard to the life of 
|the slave is shown in its being enacted that if a 
| slave shall survive a day or two after being beaten 
' by his master, the latter shall not be punished for 





| * See his Quast. 71 super Exodum. 
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killing him, because he is his money. That this 
objection is not so serious as at first sight it may 
appear, a few remarks may suffice to show. 

That bond-service of a certain kind obtained 
among the Hebrews it would be vain to deny. It 
is true that the Hebrew language has no word 
exactly answering to our word s/ave; still, that 
there was a distinction between the Sachir (-»2w) or 
hired-servant and the ’#vedh (r2y) or bond-servant, 
cannot have escaped the notice of attentive readers 
of Scripture. That the bondman among the He- 
brews, however, was in a very different position 
from that of the slave among the Greeks and 
Romans or that of the slave of modern times, 
may be easily shown. 

‘There were only three ways in which a Hebrew 
could become bondman to another Hebrew. The 
first was when he voluntarily sold himself, that is, 
for a certain sum of money agreed to serve the 


| ° “ ° . . ° 
crime,” and as revolting to all right feeling. 


person from whom he received it ; the second was | 


when a man in debt which he could not pay sold 


himself to his creditor, that is, agreed to serve him | 
| is still a common practice in the East, even where 


without wages, so as in that way to pay his debt ; 
and the third was when a man who had been con- 
victed of stealing and was unable to make restitu- 
tion, became the bondman of the party whom he 
had plundered until he had compensated him for 
what he had stolen. In these cases the master was 
said to buy (rather to acguire, for the original word 
does not necessarily mean to duy) the servant, and 
the latter was regarded as “ his money,” that is, his 
property. There was no other way in which a 
Hebrew could become the bondman of another 
Hebrew. There was no such thing as buying a 
servant from a ¢hird party ; and to steal a man was 
a crime punishable with death. Moreover, it was 
only for a period of six years, at the longest, that 


such an engagement could last; at the end of | 


six years the servant went out free. Whilst in a 
sense, therefore, such a servant was a bondman, he 
was sO very much as an apprentice is with us; he 
came under the indenture voluntarily, and for his 
own ends, and he was free from it at a stated term. 
If at the close of that term he did not choose to 
leave his master, and his master was willing to 
retain him, a certain ceremony was prescribed by 
which a new engagement was publicly notified and 
confirmed, and the man became permanently the 
servant of his master. Though the phrase here 
used, however, is “he shall serve him for ever,” it 
was only a limited perpetuity after all for which he 
was bound ; for the law of the jubilee year con- 
trolled all such enactments, and when that year came 
all servants were free. The same laws substan- 
tially held with regard to heathen servants among 
the Hebrews, but of them the part of the legis- 
lation now under notice says nothing. 

It was further enacted, that if a man became a 
bondman after he was married, his wife went out 
with him after he was free; but if he came in 
single, and his master had given him one of his 
maid-servants to wife, he could not take her with 


him, because that would have been to deprive his 


master unjustly of her services. As she, however, 
would also be entitled to go free at the end of the 
six years, the hardship here would not be very 
great. It is also to be borne in mind that the 
master was obliged to send forth his servants well 
supplied with the means of livelihood when they 
left his house (Deut. xv. 12—15). 

We come now to the enactment which prescribes 
that “Ifa man smite his servant or his maid with 
a rod, and he shall die under his hand, he shall be 
surely punished ; notwithstanding, if he continue a 
day or two he shall not be punished ; for he is his 
money” (xxi. 20, 21). By the opponents of the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch great use is made of 
this law as fitted to shake our confidence in the 
authority of the book. It is denounced as giving 
an unworthy view of God, as sheltering “a horrible 
Let us 
see whether the law, rightly understood, justifies 
such a representation. 

The law assumes that the master might have 
occasion to chastise his servant with a rod. This 


the servant is not a bondman; in Egypt and Pales- 


| tine the “rule of the stick” is everywhere predomi- 





nant ; and it has been so from the earliest ages. 
But whilst the law does not interfere to forbid this 
ancient and universal usage, it is caretul to place 
it under restrictions favourable to the servant. If 
a master, in administering chastisement, shall de- 
stroy his servant’s eye, or even strike out his tooth, 
this injury will entitle the sufferer to his freedom, 
so that the master will lose all the benefit of his 
further service (ver. 26, 27). So also, if in his fury 
he shall beat his servant to death, this shall surely be 
avenged ; but whether by the master’s being put to 
death, as the Rabbins assert, the law does not say ; 
probably in each case the judge was left to deter- 
mine the amount of penalty by the circumstances. 
If, however, the servant survived a day or two, it 
was presumed that the master did not zvfend to 
punish him so severely. The case then became 
one of culpable homicide, not one of murder, and 
consequently, as the man was (in the sense 
above explained) the property of the mastez, the 
latter was held to be sufficiently punished by the 
loss of his services for the offence he had com- 
mitted. In this there does not seem anything 
justif;ing the strong language in which this law has 
sometimes been denounced. In all civilised codes 
a distinction is made between injuries inflicted 
from cruelty and malice prepense and injuries not 
intended ; and such is the principle on which the 
legislation before us proceeds. 

After Moses had announced to the people these 
laws, he committed them to writing. A solemn 
service for the purpose of sanctioning the covenant 
between God and Israel was then observed ; burnt- 
offerings and thank-offerings were presented to 
Jehovah ; and of the blood of the victims one half 
was sprinkled on the altar and the other half on 
the people, with reference to the two parties in the 
covenant. After this Moses was again summoned 
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into God’s presence on the mount. This time he 
was accompanied by Aaron and his two sons Nadab 
and Abihu, and by seventy of the elders of Israel ; 
but Moses alone was permitted to hoid converse 
with God, though to the others was vouchsafed a 
vision of his glory. His companions having been 
dismissed, with the exception of Joshua, who was 
probably one of the seventy elders, and therefore is 
not before mentioned by name, Moses went up 
within the cloud ; and there “ he was with Jehovah 
forty days and forty nights, and did neither eat 
bread nor drink water” (xxiv. r—18 ; comp. xxxiv. 
28). 

The instructions which Moses received from God 
whilst thus with Him are carefully detailed in the 
following chapters. They relate to the ceremonial 


institute which God appointed for the Israelites as | 


a symbolical representation to them of spiritual 





truths, and as the shadow and promise of better | 


things to come. 


The people are commanded to | 


bring free-will offerings for the construction of a} 
Tabernacle, which was to be in the midst of their | 


camp as the visible habitation of God among them ; 
minute directions are given as to the construction, 


arrangement, and furniture of this structure ; Aaron | 
and his sons are appointed to the priesthood ; their | 
official garments are minutely described, and the | 
ceremonies to be observed at their consecration are | 


detailed ; the sacrifices to be offered for the expiation | 


and consecration of the altar and the daily sacrifices 
to be offered upon it are appointed; God’s pro- 
mise to dwell in the midst of the people and to 
hallow the Tabernacle with his glory is recorded ; 
the altar for incense is described, with the uses to 
which it is to be put; a census of the people is 
ordered, with the sum which every Israelite above 
twenty years is to pay as ransom money, and which 
is to be applied to the purposes of the Tabernacle ; 
a laver of brass is appointed to be made, and the 
uses to which it is to be put are specified ; a sacred 
oil is to be prepared of the materials and in the 
manner prescribed ; Bezaleel is appointed for the 
work of constructing the Tabernacle, its vessels, 
and the garments of the priests, with Aholiab for 
his assistant, and the promise of divine help to 
them for their work is given ; the law for the sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath is repeated, and Moses is 
dismissed with two tables of stone on which God 
Himself had inscribed the ten commandments 
which He had spoken in the audience of the people 
from Sinai (xxv.—xxxi.). 

Whilst Moses was in the mount receiving these 
instructions from God, the people, despairing of 
his return, persuaded Aaron to make a golden calf, 
as an image of their god who had brought them 
out of Egypt. For this purpose they contributed 
largely of the gold they had in their possession, 
and when the calf was set up, they erected an altar 
to it, and celebrated the occasion with revelry and 
dancing. Justly incensed at this, God proposed to 
Moses to destroy the foolish and ungrateful nation, 


and to make of him a great people; but Moses | 





which He had thought to do to them. Moses then 
went down from the mount with the two tables of 
stone in his hand ; but when he drew near and saw 
the impious festivities in which they were indulging, 
his anger was kindled, and he cast the tables out 
of his hand, so that they were broken. Summary 
measures were taken to restore order to the people ; 
the golden calf was burnt in the fire and ground 
to powder ; and this, scattered on the face of the 
water, the people were made to drink, thereby in 
the most emphatic manner, putting contempt on 
the object of their worship. Moses severely cen- 
sured Aaron, who could offer only a very feeble 
apology for what he had done ; and then summon- 
ing to his side all who were zealous for the honour 
of Jehovah, Moses gave orders to put to death 
the transgressors, of whom about three thousand 
in consequence were slain. He then once more 
ascended the mount, where he pleaded with God 
for the people, and even desired, if their sin 
could not be forgiven, that he might perish in their 
stead. God assured him that he should conduct 
the people to the promised land, but as it was 
needful that a memorable example should be made 
to deter them from any such offences in future, 
a plague was sent among them, by which many of 
those who had sinned were consumed. God also 
assured Moses that He would deliver Canaan, with 
all its tribes, into the hand of the people, but inti- 
mated that He should no longer personally lead 
the people, but would send an angel to be their 
guide, because of their rebelliousness. When this 
was made known to the people, they were filled with 
remorse and fear, and a general mourning pervaded 
the camp. Moses removed his own tent without 
the camp, and there God communed with him, and 
promised to go up with the people. In reply toa 
request by Moses, that He would show him his 
glory, God declared that this no mortal eye could 
behold, but that He would make all his goodness 
pass before him and proclaim the name of the Lord 
before him. Moses was then directed to prepare 
two tables of stone, and to bring them with him 
up to the mount. When he had gone up, God, in 
fulfilment of his promise, proclaimed before Moses 
his Name as “ Jehovah, Jehovah God, merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression, and sin, but will not always 
grant remission, Visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children and on the children’s children 
unto the third and fourth generation.” Moses re- 
verently worshipped, and then pleaded with God, 
that He would Himself accompany his people, and 
this God promised to do, renewing with the people 
his covenant on condition that they should keep 
themselves from idolatry. After staying with God 
in the mount forty days and forty nights, Moses 
returned to the camp, carrying with hirn the two 
tables of stone, and his face so irradiated with the 
reflection of the divine glory that he had to 
cover it with a veil when he spoke to the people 


pleaded with God, so that He recalled the evil | (xxxii—xxxiv.). 
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Moses immediately on his return assembled the 
people, and after repeating the law concerning the 
Sabbath, he invited them to contribute for the 
erection of the Tabernacle. An account is then 
given of the progress and accomplishment of this 
work, which on being submitted to the inspection 
of Moses was fully approved by him. In obedi- 
ence to the divine command the Tabernacle was 
then set up by Moses on the first day of the first 
month of the second year after their coming out of 
Egypt; and then the cloud of the divine glory 
rested on it, so that Moses himself could not enter. 
This cloud became the signal of the resting or 
moving of the camp; when it did not arise 
the people remained in camp, but when it arose 
then they struck their tents and moved on their 
journey. “For the cloud of the Lord was upon 
the Tabernacle by day, and the fire was on it by 
night, in the sight of all the house of Israel through- 
out all their journeys” (xxxv.—xl.). 

An attempt has been made to cast suspicion on 
this part of the history by the assertion that for 
the construction of the Tabernacle materials were 
required and skill demanded such as the Israelites 
could not then supply. But it may be asked in 
reply, How does the objector vow this? How 
does he know that the Hebrews had not during 
the long period of their sojourn in Egypt learned 
enough of the arts of that country to be able to 
do all that was required for the construction and 
furnishing of the Tabernacle? Of one of the 
articles required, fine linen or byssus, we know that 
certain families in the tribe of Judah were at this 
time devoted to the manufacture (1 Chron. iv. 21) ; 
and it is not improbable that in the manufacture 
of other of the articles mentioned, other families 
were also hereditarily engaged. But apart from 
this, what means has the objector of determining 
what amount of skill was possessed by Bezaleel 
and Aholiab and those who are described as “ wise 
hearted” among the people? And is no account to 
be taken of God’s promise to supply to all who 
were engaged in the work that direction and help 
they might need? ‘Then as to materials, what 
reason have we to suppose they were beyond the 
reach of the Israelites? The wood to be used was 
the shittim or acacia wood, precisely the wood of 
all others most abundantly supplied by the district 
in which they then were.* The skins of animals 
to be used were also those with which the desert 
abounded ;+ and as for the precious stones and 
spices, there is no reason why enough of them 
should not have been found among the treasures 
which the people carried with them out of Egypt 





* Comp. Theophrastus Hist. Plantarum, iv. 3; Prosper Alpinus 
De Plant. A-gypt., c. 1. 

+ The fachash, rendered incorrectly “ badger” in the Authorized 
Version, is supposed by some to be a species of sea/, by others an 
animal of the anfe/ope species. In either case it was within reach of 
the Israelites at Sinai; tor there are seals in the Red Sea and ante- 
loves in the desert. 





to supply as many as were required. These things 
considered, there will not be found any good reason 
for doubting the historical accuracy of the account 
given in the passage before us of the construction 
of the Tabernacle. 

Another objection to this part of the history has 
been raised on the ground of the alleged incredi- 
bility of the story of the golden calf. . How, it has 
been asked, can it be believed that a people, pos- 
sessing the knowledge of the true God, could so 
suddenly and thoroughly fall into idolatry, and that 
of so gross a kind as this story indicates? But, in 
reply to this, it may be observed :—1. That the 
case is not that of a people educated in the know- 
ledge of the true God suddenly falling into idolatry, 
but that of a people educated amidst idolatry, and 
who had, doubtless, become largely imbued with 
the spirit of idolatry before they were brought 
under the religious teaching which they received 
after Moses became their leader, suddenly and 
under peculiar circumstances yielding to the influ- 
ence of early and not wholly eradicated impres- 
sions; 2. That the very emphasis with which 
idolatry is forbidden in the second command- 
ment seems to indicate that there was amongst 
the people a ¢endency to that; whilst the par- 
ticular form of idol they chose indicates that 
they were following in this case a lesson they 
had learned in Egypt, where the worship of Apis, 
under the form of a calf, prevailed; 3. That we 
have no reason to suppose that the whole body of 
the people fell into this sin; on the contrary, as 
Moses found enough who were still on the Lord’s 
side to aid him in executing judgment on the 
sinners, the presumption is that only a part of the 
people joined in this act of idolatry; 4. That the 
case was not that of people renouncing the worship 
of Jehovah for that of a false god, but of people 
who still meant to worship Jehovah resolving to 
worship Him under a false and forbidden form ; 
and, 5. That as God had promised to them that He 
would come and dwell among them by a visible 
manifestation, they probably thought that as Moses 
had gone away from them, and they knew not what 
had become of him, they were justified in forming 
to themselves such a representation of Jehovah as 
their previous experience of such representations 
of Deity suggested—not the only instance in which 
the professed worshippers of Jehovah have erred 
by presuming to accomplish his designs according 
to their own devices, instead of piously waiting until 
He shall perform what He has promised in his 
own way. 

A question has been raised as to whether and to 
what extent the Mosaic institute resembled, or was 
borrowed from, what already existed among the 
Egyptians. But the consideration of this question 
may be advantageously deferred until the whole of 
the Mosaic legislation has come under our notice. 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 
. 
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EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. 


Being Experiences in the Tower Hamlets, 
BY A CURATE. 


AND A GENTLEMAN, 


ALF an hour 
before the 
time appoint- | 

‘ - ed on Mon-| 

7 “day morning | 

the Cam-| 

= bridge man I | 
= hadmetat the | 

‘ Refuge called | 

_, at my lodg-| 
4 ings. He was | 
. in avery rest- | 

{} less condi-| 
‘tion. His| 
ywatery eye| 

A ceaselessly | 

k wandered, as 

; if seeking a| 

hole in which 

~ it could hide 

“itself from 

questioning 

- ZZ glances. His 
trembling hands never stopped twitching and twirl- | 
ing something ; his left thumb scratched at the only 
button left upon his coat, as if it had been a dry | 
splash of mud that he wanted to scrape off. He was | 
plainly in a great hurry to get the sovereign he had | 
been promised, and then to take his departure im- | 
mediately. But I wanted to have some talk with him, | 
and therefore persuaded him to stay to breakfast | 
with me. ‘The bit of bread that he had had that | 
morning at the Refuge seemed, however, to have | 
quite satisfied his appetite for food. He merely 
took a sip of coffee, and then glanced about with 
the furtive fretfulness which a man who has sold | 
himself, body and soul, to drink so often shows 
when he is longing for a spirituous stimulant, and yet 
does not like to ask for it. His manner made me 
feel doubtful about him even then, although I still 
believed that he sincerely desired to reform. 

I got him at last to tell me a little of his history, 
and it was strange to note how much self-conceit 
there was still left in the miserable man. He bragged 
about his university career, and almost openly 
sneered at me when he found that I had taken my | 
degree without even Junior Optime honours. I 
learnt then that he was in orders. “J/’ve been a} 
London clergyman, too,” he said half-boastfully ; 
“but mine was a very different kind of life from 
what yours must be, I fancy. Don’t you find it a 
bore to have nobody but common people to mix 
with? But then, of course, if you’ve been used to 
that sort of thing, it’s different. I don’t suppose 
I ever had a poor person inside my place—why, 
the eee made little fortunes. It was a 

-~9. 
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| proprietary shop in the West-End, and nice profits 
|the proprietors must have netted until they were 
' fools enough to quarrel with me. There was no 
| peddling parish-work there—blankets and coals, 
and bed-ridden old paupers, and all that kind of 
rubbish. Cream of the cream, sir—that’s what Z 
had for my congregation.” 

According to his own account, Ae was not to 
blame for his degradation. Circumstances had 
combined to pull him down. The chapel-specula- 
tors—“ rank snobs, every one of them, though they 
had the sense to hire a gentleman to ‘catch the 
swells,’ as they called it ”—had unwarrantably inter- 
fered with his personal liberty, although he was at 
the highest tide of his aristocratic popularity, and 
he had thrown over the chapel in indignant dis- 
gust. And then the girl to whom he had been 
engaged, and of whom he had been, and was still, 
devotedly fond, had been driven by her friends to 
put an end to the engagement without a shadow of 
a shade of reasonable excuse, and he had been 
tempted now and then to try to raise his spirits 
from their deep depression first by a little extra 
wine, and next by an occasional glass of raw 
brandy, and the habit had insensibly grown upon 
him, &c., &c. I learnt afterwards that the chapel 
authorities had not interfered with his “ personal 
liberty” until it had run to seed in license which 
seriously menaced his popularity, and consequently 
their profits; and that the extra wine, &c., had 
been the cause instead of the consequence of the 
rupture of the other engagement. After he lost 
his chapel, St. John, as I will call him, had lived 
for a time on his friends, and when they grew 
weary of him, he had taken to private pupils. A 
man of his abilities and attainments might have 
done well in that line of life, if he could have kept 
his head cool, and been industrious enough to rub 
off the rust which was beginning to gather on his 
classical and mathematical lore ; but the life, both 





| morally and mentally, was too exacting for such a 
|man as St. John had become. 


He next turned 
“ hack-parson ;” drinking the proceeds of the occa- 
sional services and ‘sermons for which he plied 
almost as soon as he had pocketed them. Some- 
times he had begun to drink before he mounted 
the reading-desk or pulpit, and the demand for his 
services fell off—even in city churches in which six 
hearers were considered an overflowing congrega- 
tion. He somehow got appointed chaplain to one 
of the obscurer cemeteries, but he did not hold the 
appointment long. is version of his dismissal 
was, that the wet yellow clods piled up round the 
gaping, roughly-boarded graves, the wet yellow 
leaves that dropped into them from the dank, dark, 
overbrooding branches, in the autumn in which he 
| obtained and forfeited his appointment; the ever- 
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tolling chapel-bell, the black groups of sobbing 
people, the black groups of almost grinning 
“mourners,” and the utter callousness of all the 
other cemetery-officials, so weighed upon his 
already nearly broken spirits that he could not 
always command his voice when he was consigning 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain 
hope of the Resurrection to eternal life. Unless 
that hope Je sure and certain in the heart of him 
who utters it, or unless he has hardened himself 
into looking upon the shovelling in of earth upon 
the end of a life of hopes and fears (that reached 
beyond the grave) as carelessly as he might watch 
the shutting of an empty drawer, I can imagine 
that a cemetery-chaplain’s must be one of the 
dreariest of lives. But gin is no balm of Gilead 
for a bruised and wounded heart, and, according to 
the official account of poor St. John’s dismissal, he 
lost his appointment because he was so fond of gin 
that, before a funeral-train could file out of the 
cemetery gateway—even at the jolting trot which 
sO jars upon the sincere mourners who were drawn 
into the cemetery at a snail’s pace—the chaplain 
might be seen slipping in at the side-door of a 
beetle-browed low public-house, peeping round a 
corner on the opposite side of the road. 

St. John, seventh (bracketed) wrangler of his 
year, had next to stoop to usherships in third-rate 
classical and commercial academies for young 
gentlemen. Fora time he wasa favourite customer 
with one of the clerical and scholastic agents who, 
in those days, colonised the Adelphi purlieus of the 
Strand. Ze had not to stand long in the crowded 
little outer room, furnished with frayed faded oil- 
cloth, a tall blistered slate-coloured desk, a lame 
flabby-cushioned, lanky stool, a set, of rusty fire- 
irons, and a yellow fly-spitten engraving of Louis 
XVI. mounting the scaffold in his shirt sleeves. 
The raw boys, and middle-aged failures in other 
lines, who were waiting to secure their first scho- 
lastic engagements ; the experienced ushers, who 
horrified the others, and thought themselves “ fast” 
because they spoke slightingly of “ governors”—z.e., 
the men they wanted to hire them without any 
intention that they should govern them; and 
with the contempt which familiarity had bred of 
“Old Nick,” the agent—clashing the rusty fire-irons, 
in the broadsword exercise, beneath his very nose: 
all of these queer would-be instructors of English 
middle-class youth made way for St. John to get 
up to the parlour door when he entered the stifling 
little outer office. His seventh wranglership had 
mounted to a senior wranglership in their mytho- 
logy. As soon as he was aware of St. John’s pre- 
sence, “ Old Nick” would glide in with a cat-like 
step, and, grinning like a big-headed, purring, old 
tabby tom cat (I am quoting St. John in my de- 
scription of the agency), would beckon to him to 
enter the more luxuriously furnished chamber set 
apart for the “principals,” who paid the agent 
nothing. There, at first, St. John was eagerly 
snapped up by underbred, half-educated, or totally- 
uneducated men, who jumped at the chance of 








getting a distinguished university man—in orders, 


’ 


too—cheap for their “establishments.” The ex- 
aminer, whom “Old Nick” kept to make a pre- 
tence of examining other aspirants in Greek 
Testament, the Anabasis, and Simple Equations, 
never dreamt, of course, of tasting and testing St. 
John’s quality. The schoolmasters talked bump- 
tiously about the “ first desk” of which he was to be 
the incumbent, and of the “clerical duty” which 
their influence would procure for him in their 
parishes ; but still they seemed half afraid of the 
phoenix they had caught. But the phoenix soon 
moulted, without getting brighter feathers, in the 
schoolmasters’ opinion. He made himself such an 
insufferable nuisance that time after time he came 
back upon “ Old Nick’s” hands. At first the agent 
had no objection—there was another five shillings 
registration-fee to pocket, and another five per- 
centage on the next year’s salary, a quarter’s ad- 
vance of which (although it was never earned) St. 
John and the agent always stipulated for, But St. 
John came back oa often: and the agent, for the 
sake of his “ connection,” was obliged to give him 
the cold shoulder. He tried other agents, and ran 
a still shorter course with them. 

After that he went utterly “to the dogs.” For 
months he had been “living anyhow.” ‘The story 
he had told me about the Upper Norwood tutor- 
ship—in spite of the precise name, address, and 
directions which way I was to turn, if I wished to 
verify his statements, that he gave me—proved 
to be a tissue of plausibly barefaced falsehoods, 
He confessed that he had tried to earn 2s. 6d. a 
day at the docks, and was very indignant at the 
thought that he had not been able to earn it, after 
stooping to seek for it; but he made out that such 
extremity was merely an exceptional, instead of 
being, as I found afterwards, a normal result of his 
“weakness.” However he might disguise it, it was 
a very sad story that St. John told me. There 
was a maudlin pathos, a maudlin humour, a maud- 
lin cynicism in it, that were almost equally dis- 
tressing to listen to. When he spoke of his lost 
love, he wept a drunkard’s maudlin tears, and 
cursed her with a drunkard’s maudlin oaths. “She 
might have done anything with me, but she chose 
to marry some one else,” he said, as if he thought 
that she had done herself as well as him a graet 
injury in refusing to link their lots in life—and then 
he swore, and then he cried, and then he glanced 
slyly at me to see whether he was impressing me, 
or “committing himself” in my opinion. It was 
a doleful exhibition of unstrung character, but I 
still clung to the belief that he wished to make 
another effort to struggle out of the slough in which 
he had defiled himself, and might succeed if he 
obtained a helping hand. So meanly mixed are 
our motives, that I am afraid I derived a little 
ignoble pride from the thought that, after all, a high 
wrangler had been forced to appeal for assistance 
to undistinguished me. He pulled out a greasy, 
dirty, crumpled fasciculus of pawn-tickets to con- 
vince me of the truth of his story about the box 
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whose detention prevented him from resuming his | 
Upper Norwood tutorship, and then, when he saw | 
that he had been believed without the duplicates’ 
testimony, whined for “ another soy.” to take him 

down “ and so on,” when he had recovered his box. | 
He offered to leave with me the whole bundle of | 
his pawn-tickets as security for the double loan. | 
“ The things would cover it a hundred times over, 

if you took them out of pledge,” he boasted—im- 

mediately adding, when he noticed that the profier , 
had brought, for the first time, his pecuniary 

honour into doubt, “That’s only my joke, you 

know.” You shall have it again in a week’s 

time, with many thanks,” he said, as he slipped the 

money into a waistcoat-pocket, the lining of which 

dropped it out upon the floor. “ Allright,” laughed 

St. John as he stooped to pick up the rolling coin. 

‘“‘T’ll come in more presentable togs next time. I’m 

sure I’m very much obliged. I'll often call, and 

we'll have a chat together about the old place— 

Cambridge, I mean—I think we shall get on to- 

gether, old fellow,” he added, patronisingly, as he 

left the house. 

A few days afterwards he called again, as 
wretchedly dressed as before, and once more full of 
alternating penitence and pride. He had only 
taken one glass, he said, on his road to the pawn- 
broker’s, but it had upset him, and whilst he was 
unconscious his pocket had been picked. Did I 
doubt his word? No gentleman disputed another 
gentleman’s honour simply because he was unfor- | 
tunate. He was bitterly sorry that he had yielded 
to the temptation, but he had felt faint for want of 
a stimulant, and could solemnly assure me that he | 
had only taken one glass. Would I lend him one | 
more sovereign just to get his box out of pawn? 
He could manage then, he thought, without | 
troubling me further, and would ask for an advance 
the instant he got to Upper Norwood—his word | 
was not doubted there—they would only be too | 
glad to get him back—some people appreciated | 
him still—and remit by P.O. order. 

It was plain enough how the money had gone. | 
The wretched man was just on the verge of de/irium | 
tremens. Of course I did not lend him the third 
sovereign, but as I had heard that for a man in | 
such a state total deprivation of drink was as | 
dangerous as unlimited indulgence in it, I got him 
a little weak brandy and water. He tossed it off, 
and grew a little calmer. I persuaded him to.sit 
down and tried hard to discover some way of being 
useful to him. At last I remembered a friend | 
whose charity was large enough to give even such | 
an unpromising applicant employment, and went | 
into my bedroom to get my desk to write to this | 
friend. 


| anxious to identify the corpse of the unhappy man. 


mediately afterwards rushed away, declaring that I 
had deceived him, and that he deeply regretted 


| that he had stooped to make such a fellow the 


recipient of his confidences. Twice again he called; 
the first time looking more like a walking corpse 
than a living man, and the second time so fero- 
ciously intoxicated that I was compelled to call in 
the police. It was a dismal sight to see that wreck 
of good looks, good chances, who had once been 
the darling of a lovely, good girl’s heart, borne 
away to the station-house strapped down upon a 
stretcher—it was horrible to hear the fiendish im- 
precations which his foaming mouth howled out. 

When he was released from confinement, I made 
one more effort to save him; but it proved utterly 
useless. He was joined to his bestial idols, and I 
was forced to let him alone. Drink, obtained 
anyhow, was the only thing on earth he seemed to 
care for. ‘ Don’t talk shop to me,” he answered 
fiercely, when I reminded him of the judgment to 
come. ‘I’m up to the tricks of the trade; and I 
made a precious sight better thing of it than you 
ever will, old fellow !” 

About a year after my last interview with him, 
my eye fell on the following paragraph in a news- 
paper :— 


‘“‘FounD DEAD.—A miserable object, well known to the 
police, was yesterday found dead in one of the new houses 
that are being built near Hackney Wick. A workman, on 
mounting the scaffolding in the morning, found the corpse 
lying half in, half outside, an unfinished window. The board 
that had been fastened to the ladder to prevent boys from 
climbing up it had been removed, no doubt by the deceased. 
The previous night, as our readers will remember, was one of 
the severest of the season, and the luckless outcast had 
succumbed to the inclemency of the weather. His clothing 
was of the most deplorable description, and the body ina 
frightful state of filth and emaciation. Incredible as it may 
sound, it is said that the deceased was well-connected, and at 
one time the idol of the aristocratic congregation of a West- 
End Proprietary Chapel, of which he was the incumbent. A 
yellow old letter, in a lady’s hand, but almost illegible from 
dirt and tattered creases, was found in the breast pocket of 
what it sounds like satire to call the deceased’s coat, con- 
taining a lock of hair, tied with what seems to have been 
once blue ribbon, and addressed to the Rev. F. St. John, 
B.A., at some number in South Audley Street, so far as we 
could decipher the direction. ‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum’ 
is a maxim that we would gladly follow; but in the interests 
of truth, and to hold up a warning to others who may be 
tempted to throw away similar opportunities, it is our painful 
duty to add that the Rev. F. St. John, B.A., had been com- 
mitted as ‘drunk and incapable’ and ‘drunk and disorderly’ 
no less than 187 times. The body was removed to the 
Hackney Dead-house, and the inquest is to take place to-day. 
It is not probable that any of his former associates will be 
‘Sic 
transit gloria mundi.’” 


That was poor St. John’s end, and the penny- 
a-liner had made the most of it, and read over his 


When I returned, St. John was stealing | account again, no doubt, with great complacency 


back from the chiffonier with the brandy-bottle in| when he had made the round of the offices that 


his hand. 


Before I could get to him he had filled | had accepted his “ flimsy,” and was dining off the 


his tumbler with unwatered cognac, and before I| proceeds in a Shoe Lane tavern. 


could dash the glass out of his grasp, he had 


But if, seated amongst her children, opposite 


swallowed more than three parts of its fiery | her husband, the giver of that lock of hair, the 


contents. 


He abused me for my stinginess when | writer of that letter—kept back when the doleful 


I locked up the brandy-bottle, and almost im-| return of correspondence on both sides took place, 
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and kept to the last—if she, I say, happened to 


read that melancholy “In Memoriam,” perchance 
even poor St. John found one genuine mourner, 
however heartily she might love her husband and 
her children, and thank God for her escape. 

The pharisaical feeling of thankfulness that I 
had never been tempted to sin like that “luckless 
outcast,” to borrow the penny-a-liner’s contemp- 
tuously compassionate phrase, which arose within 
me when I read the miserable news, received a 
sudden check. “ Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall” tolled in my heart like 
a wind-stirred bell. 

IX.—A BIRD-CATCHER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. JONES was as temperate as poor St. John 
was prone to drink. Although the proprietor still 
showed crustiness at times, I liked to look in at the 
bird-shop every now and then. 
honest crispness in Mr. Jones's talk that acted on 
me like a wholesome tonic. ‘ Much good his fine 
friends an’ learnin’ did him, after all,” said Mr. 
Jones one day, when we had been talking of St. 
John’s death. “But he’s dead, poor beggar, and 
only a cowardly sneak would fling mud at a dead 
man. You may depend upon it that gal’s hair he'd 
got was to blame—but he should have been a man 
and got over it. That's what 7 had to do.” 

There was something very piquant in the idea of 
Mr. Jones’s having had a “ love affair,” and I wiled 
him into an autobiography. ‘It’s the gal, I know, 
you want to hear about,” he said with a knowing 
wink. ‘“ But I aint a-goin’ to say how I was a fool, 
without showin’ how I come to be one. I'll begin 
at the beginning, if that’s what you're drivin’ at. 

“This shop belonged to my uncle—mother’s 
brother—afore I got it. I suppose it was hangin’ 
about here, when I was quite a little un, that first 
gave me a taste for birds. Uncle didn’t mind my 
comin’, though he wouldn’t speak to mother. She 
hadn’t pleased him by her marriage—father was 
a nightman, and, what’s worse, he was a drunken 
scamp. He used to thrash poor mother, and 
blacken her poor eyes. No, I don’t suppose she 
was a beauty, because folks used to say I was the 
pictur of her, but she was beautiful to me because 
she was al’ays so fond of me, an’ I used to want 
to grow big enough to hit father back so as to 
hurt him. Little as I was, I'd pitch into him. 
Sometimes he’d laugh, and say ‘ Jack’s a chip o’ 
the old block ;’ an’ sometimes he’d fetch me a 
awful clout, or give me a kick with his great heavy 
boots that pretty nigh broke my bones. That was 
accordin’ to the mood he was in an’ the drink he’d 
had. When he was very good-tempered, he’d take 
me to the public with him, an’ make me tipsy for 
a lark. Yes, beer, and gin, too, he used to give 
me. ‘Now then, Jack, open your tatur-trap an’ 


have some Jacky,’ he’d say, an’ the other men 
would laugh when they see me reelin’ about. Once 
there was a man, though, that knocked the glass 
out of father’s hand when he was giving me the 
i ‘If you're a beast,’ says the man, ‘don’t 
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make that poor little kid one.’ He an’ father had 
/a fight then, an’ the t’other man licked. After 
that father could never get me into a public—I’d 
cut away like a scalded cat when he wanted to get 
hold of me. I'd never really liked the burnin’ 
stuff, for it used to make me sick, but, you see, 
I'd thought it game to drink it—as if I was a man 
like—till the chap that said I shouldn’t have it 
gave father a hidin’. I’m thankful to say I’ve 
never touched spirits since, an’ it ain’t often that I 
|take a glass o’ beer. Not that there’s any harm in 
'that, if people would only take it in moderation, 
|an’ could get it genuine, instead of soakin’ their- 
| selves wi’ gallons o’ doctored stuff. When I was 
seven or eight, as I reckon, poor mother died ; an’ 
a week or two after that father ran away. When 
I got back in the evening to the room we had, 
‘Dad’s cut his stick, Jack,’ the other folks said, 
‘you'd best go to your rich uncle.’ Sure enough 
father was off, and everything in the room he’d 
taken. ‘There was only the dust left like there is 
in a holler nut. When I got to the shop here, 
uncle was puttin’ up his shutters. He was very 
grumpy at first, an’ said it wasn’t his business to 
keep other men’s kids. But at last he said I might 
come in for the night, an’ he’d see what was to be 
done about me in the mornin’. However I stayed 
on with him after that for two years an’ more. He 
pretty well made me earn my grub an’ my clothes, 
an’ neither was first-rate. However, he taught me 
to read an’ to write, an’ to cipher a bit, an’ ever so 
many years after he left me his business, because 
he hadn’t nobody else to leave it to; so I won't 
say anythin’ aginst him.” 

“Well, to be honest, Mr. Jones, I don’t see that 
you have much reason to.” 

“P’r’aps not, sir, but, as you may suppose, 
there wasn’t much love lost between us. He was 
al'ays snappish with me. So I took to the birds 
an’ things, an’ made friends 0’ them. You can’t 
get on, I fancy, without somethin’ to be fond on. 
Uncle had a natural history book or two, an’ I 
read ’em on the sly, an’ that made me fonder than 
ever 0’ the birds, and o’ the country too, though I’d 
never seen any—not real country, I mean. When 
the ketchers came to sell their birds to uncle, I 
al’ays got a talk with them if I could, an’ I thought 
there couldn’t be a pleasanter life than theirs was. 
There was one young feller who didn’t go in so 
much for birds as for the nestes, an’ he got hedge- 
hogs, an’ ferns, an’ primrose roots, an’ such things 
at odd times. He mostly sold for hisself in the 
streets, but now an’ then he’d bring things to the 


shops. Well, this young feller said I might come 
with him for a day, if I could get leave. I knew 
*twas no use askin’ leave, soI took it. I undid 


the back-door, and climbed over the back-wall, 
where the young feller was waitin’ for me. Grimes 
Street wasn’t built in then as it is now. We'd to 
start a good bit before the sun was up. The streets 
were so quiet they seemed quite strange. It made 
you jump like to hear a church clock strike, and 





then we got out on to the country roads, an’ the 
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sun come up, an’ the birds began to sing—the larks 
was singin’ afore he come up—an’ there was nothin’ 
but hedges, an’ trees, an’ fields—I’d never felt half 
so jolly.” 

“Which way were you going?” 

“We got down somewhere out by Ongar, an’ had 
a snack an’ a snooze on a old haystack, an’ then 
we worked across country. We turned up all 
the quiet little lanes that seemed to lead to no- 
where, and scrambled through hedges, an’ climbed 
up trees, and cut across medders. I could scarce 
believe I was the same lad I was the day afore. 
I felt just as if I’d died, an’ woke up in heaven, 
or fairyland, or somewhere. ‘The country was 
so fresh and clean, an’ the dew-drops was on the 
spiders’ webs, and there was no end o’ wild- 
flowers everywhere. People talk as if Essex 
wasn’t much, but I never saw such a sight o’ wild- 
flowers in any other county I’ve worked, an’ 
I’ve worked ’em all round London. Everythin’ 
was sO quiet, too, except the birds an’ the insects, 
an’ the wind a-rustlin’ in the leaves. You could 
hear a cart a mile off. We got a lot o’ nestes— 
leastways, my pal did, for I wasn’t much hand 
at findin’ ’°em then. We couldn’t take home half 
we come across. We got a cuckoo’s egg, I re- 
member—but we got all kinds o’ eggs, of all sorts, 
an’ sizes, an’colours. I was new to the work then, 
an’ they were as good to me as guineas in a purse 
when I see the smooth, spotted things snugglin’ 
in the moss. We had a bit o’ bread an’ cheese 
for dinner ina oid churchyard with fields all round, 
an’ the old church seemed made 0’ nestes. There 
was ivy all over it that was capital to hold by, an’ 
we got out on the top o’ the tower, for the door 
was ajar, an’ so we went in. The pews were all 
white-washed, I remember, an’ the air inside seemed 
as if it was dead like. In that old church we got 
owls’ eggs an’ martins’, an’ jays’, an’ jackdaws’, an’ 
starlingses’. An’ we climbed up the elms in the 
churchyard, an’ got some rooks’ eggs. We came 
so sudden upon a clutch o’ pa’tridge-eggs in some 
young corn that I smashed three on’em. I can 
remember it just as if it was yesterday. Of course, 
I was goin’ to grab ’em at once, but my mate said, 
‘See, if there isn’t a keeper a-lookin’, an’ then he 
whipped ’em up. ‘Them as I sell ’em to won’t ax 
me how I come by ’em,’ says he, ‘an’ you shall go 
halves.’ That made me understand that it was 
somehow stealin’, but I couldn’t make out why we 
hadn’t as much right to take them as the t’others, 
an’ I can’t make it out yet.” 

“ But it was poaching.” 

“T don’t care what ye call it—wild birds’ eggs 
is wild birds’ eggs. It’s diffrent no doubt with 
pheasants when a man breeds ’em an’ feeds ’em 
just like fowls, an’ they’re almost as tame to be 
shot, but I can’t make out how pa’tridges in a field 
zan be any man’s property any more than the larks 
t’other side o’ the furrow. I gota fine weltin’ from 
uncle when I got back the day after for leavin’ the 
door unlocked an’ him to do everythin’, but that 
didn’t keep me from slippin’ out agin. The young 








feller I went with used to give me some o’ what he 
got for what we took, and, of course, I had no 
objection, but it wasn’t that that made me go. I 
liked the free life, an’ gettin’ to see the birds an’ 
that in their own homes. When I'd seen’em there, 
it was twice as nice to read about ’em.” 

“ But you couldn’t find birds’ nests all the year 
round.” 

“That’s a fact I’m fully aware on, sir. Besides 
bird-nestin’, I used to go rushin’ an’ root-gatherin’, an’ 
Christmasin’, an’ ketchin’ hedgehogs and squirrels, 
an’ snails an’ frogs for the birds an’ the Frenchfolk, 
an’ snakes, an’ effets, an’ all kinds o’ things, with 
that young feller. Sometimes one o’ the bird- 
ketchers would take me out with him. At last 
uncle got tired o’ weltin’ me, and o’ me too. 
‘You're no good to me, Jack,’ says he, ‘ an’ I don’t 
think you'll ever do any good for yourself. I’d ha’ 
brought you up respectable if you’d ha’ let me, 
though my sister was a fool to marry that black- 
guard father o’ yours, but you wouldn't let me. 
So now, as you've made up your mind to be 
a wagabone, I'll have nothin’ more to do with 
you, ’cept to start you with a bird-net, an’ buy 
your birds, when you've any worth buyin’, just 
as I would of any other feller.’ He did give me a 
decent net that he’d bought second-hand, and a 
real capital call-bird out of his shop, and a stuffed 
bird or two like them I’ve got on the twigs there, 
for decoys, an’ a trifle o’ tin, and then he called me 
a ungrateful young scamp because I looked so jolly. 
I felt set up, you see, an’ all the time I was at it I 
managed to make a livin’ out o’ the bird-ketchin’, 
more or less, though sometimes it was a good bit 
less than more, though that wasn’t often.” 

“* How do you catch the birds, Mr. Jones ?” 

“Why, at odd times I'd go out at night with a mate 
or two an’ ketch with a net an’a lantern. You beat 
the hedges, you see, an’ then the birds fly at the 
lantern like moths to a candle, an’ you fold the net 
over’em. But I used to like nettin’ by day best, all 
by myself. Icaught more, an’ they was all my own, 
an’ then I wasn’t bothered with other people’s talk. 
I'd buy a book from time to time, an’ I read a deal 
in those days, an’ had time to think o’ what I read, 
an’ the things about me, an’ other things, too. 
Sometimes I wished I couldn’t think—it bothered 
me, when I might ha’ been so jolly else, lyin’ on 
the hot grass, with everythin’ so sweet about me. 
At times though I ‘wouldn’t bother myself, but just 
enjoy myself doin’ nothin’ except smoke my pipe, 
whilst I was waitin’ for the birds to light. I’d look 
at the blue sky an’ the green trees, as they Call ’em, 
though when you're used to look at trees, lots of ’em 
ain’t green, but all kind o’ colours that wouldn’t be 
believed if they was put in a pictur. Cowper says— 

‘No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar;’ 
an’ then agin— 
* The sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, and, ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours bright.’” 

“You seem to be fond of Cowper?” 

“Yes I was very fond 0’ Cowper in those days—- 
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not o’ the preachy bits, but the bits about the 
country. I don’t like the preachy bits—they sound 
so narrer like for a man as must ha’ loved natur’ as 
he did—any journeyman parson could ha’ done that 
kind o’ thing as well, it seems to me.” 

“Don’t be rude, Mr. Jones, and don’t run down 
your favourite poet because you don’t like parsons. 
Cowper helped you to enjoy the country.” 

“Ves, I used to enjoy myself in those days 
when I didn’t bother myself wi’ thinkin’. I’ve 
read o’ somebody that could tell what tree each 
was by the sound the wind made in the leaves. 
I can't quite believe that, but it’s wonderful 
what a wariety there is in the wind—on a summer 
day, too, when it seems half asleep. An’ then 
there was the corn a-springin’, an’ the wood- 
pigeons cooin’ as if they was gettin’ their little uns 
off to sleep, an’ the cows standin’ up to their knees 
in the ponds, or up to their bellies in the grass that 
looked coolin’er than the muddy ponds, an’ watchin’ 
me through the hedges wi’ their great brown eyes, 
as if they couldn’t just make me out, but it wasn’t 
worth botherin’ their heads much about such as 
me. Did you ever notice the way cows look at 
you, sir—as if you was a bad riddle? ‘There’s 
other things does the same, an’ yet we talk about 
bein’ lords o’ the creation an’ all that. I should 
like to hear the opinions o’ what we call the ‘ in- 
ferior animals’ about us—it wouldn’t be very flat- 
terin’, I expect. Why there was I, couldn’t ketch 
the little birds, without gettin’ little birds to help 
me. It seems mean somehow, don’t it, sir? 
Sometimes I'd turn over an’ try to get a half a foot 
or so of grass off by heart—every blade an’ flower 
an’ leaf an’ everythin’. You do that, sir an’ then 
you try another an’ see the diff’rences, an’ then you 
remember what lots o’ diff’rences there is in one 
acre o’ turf, and what millions o’ diff’rences there 
must be in the world, let alone the stars, an’ 





you won't think much o’ your knowledge, however | 
You'd feel as if | 


wise you'd fancied yourself afore. 
you'd got a knock on the head that had made you 
stupid like, an’ it wasn’t much use learnin’ anythin’ 
when there’s such a lot behind that you can’t learn. 
When I reads in the papers about the ‘ deplorable 
ignorance of thousands even in this enlightened 
age,’ I can’t help thinkin’ that the paper chaps are 
givin’ theirselves airs about precious little. Their 
knowledge will never get ’em down and worry ’em, 
I reckon. They’ve got their books to run to, when 
they don’t know about a thing; but that ain’t 
knowledge, to my thinkin’, an’ if they'd got in their 
heads everythin’ that was ever writ in a book since 
the world was, they'd ha’ got hold o’ a pack o’ lies, 
I guess, an’ if it was all true, it ud be nothin’ to 
what hadn’t been writ about. But it was other 
kinds o’ things that used to bother me, as well as 
things o’ that kind—what I read in the Bible, an’ 
heard now an’ then at church, and so on. One 


Sunday mornin’ when I was goin’ out ketchin’, I 
come across a man who was givin’ tracks to them 
he met, and puttin’ ’em down here an’ there wi’ 
stones on ’em.” 








“Wasn't he better employed than you were?” 

“No, sir, I don’t believe he was, and so I 
tell you plainly. I could ketch, but he couldn't. 
He didn’t give any to them as were anyways 
well-dressed, though they weren’t goin’ to church 


any more than those he did give ’em to. That 
seemed comical—as if a man would be sure to 
go to heaven if he’d got a good coat. That 


kind o’ thing ain’t good policy. ‘ Youare afraid to 
interfere wi’ them as are well off, but you fancy you 
may lecture me—I mayn’t take my liberty because 
I ain’t respectable ’—that’s how a poor man thinks. 
I read the track I got when I was lyin’ watchin’ for 
the birds. I could hear some church bells ever so far 
off, an’, thinks I, ‘now I'llhave mysermon.’ Ineedn’t 
tell you, sir, that I don’t believe that we oughtn’t 
to do any work on Sundays because the Jews 
didn’t use to do any work on Saturdays, but I do 
think it would be a good thing if we could get a 
rest once a week, an’ time to think about somethin’ 
besides grub an’ money.” 

“ And yet you keep your shop open on Sundays.” 

“Yes, I know I keep my shop open a-Sun- 

| days, but sometimes I wish I didn’t. I don’t 
| profess to be more consistent in some things 
| than them that call theirselves Christians. Well, 
but about this track. ‘Remember the Sabbath 
| day to keep it holy’ was at the head of it, and 
it made out that heaven was like a go-to-meetin’ 
Sunday, and that those who didn’t keep Sun- 
'day like the go-to-meetin’ers would be damned 
|for a certainty. I’d felt I might ha’ been doin’ 
better than ketchin’ birds on Sunday, but talk like 
| that wasn’t likely to do me any good. ‘If that’s 
heaven,’ I said, ‘I’d rather not go there.’ Besides, 
the track made God out to be as savage as a beadle 
| that takes a pleasure in wallopin’ naughty boys ; 
| an’ that seemed downright blasphemy to me—I’d 
got a better notion o’ God than that out o’ the 
quiet fields, I thought, though I had sometimes 
ketched birds in ’em a-Sundays. I couldn’t ha’ 
said ‘Our Father’ agin, if God was such as that. 
I used to say that for a prayer in those days, and, 
though I don’t say it now, I try to feel it, an’ leave 
Him to provide for me without my dictatin’ to 
Him. So I tore the track up an’ sent it flyin,’ an’ 
the bits scared away as fine a pull o’ birds as I ever 
see. I couldn't help laughin’ when I thought how 
the very folks that would ha’ blamed me for bird- 
ketchin’ on Sunday would ha’ said that that was a 
judgment on me for tearin’ up the track. I often 
got into such a tangle in my thinkin’ that I was 
downright glad I’d to work for my livin’. I might 
doubt sometimes whether such as me was much 
worth keepin’ alive, but still I didn’t feel inclined 
to starve, so there was somethin’ I couldn’t make a 
question about. ‘You look to your net,’ I’d say, when 
I'd been moonin’, ‘ or things will be very taper.’” 

“But you seem to have done well?” 

“ Yes, I made a very fairish livin’. I sold to uncle, 
an’ to the shops Spitalfields way, an’ round about 
| the Dials, an’ sometimes I sold on my own ac- 
}count. I got orders, an’ trained magpies an’ 
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such at home, an’ made a very good thing of it. 
When I grew to be a young man, I’d two decent 
rooms; one for me, an’ one for the birds. I’d 
begun to get some decent sticks, too, for,—now 
I’m comin’ to it—I’d been fool enough to fall 
in love. There was a very good-lookin’ gal—a 
market-gardener’s daughter—that I’d often seen 
when I was out Hounslow way. She was a touch | 
above me then, of course, but I licked a tramp | 
that was rude to her, an’ so I got to speak to her, 
an’ after that she shammed to be very fond of me. 
She was the kind o’ gal that liked to be admired | 
all round. She wouldn’t have minded the tramp 
kissin’ her, I do believe, if he hadn’t been quite so | 
rough. That’s the sex all over, sir—there isn’t much | 
to choose between ’em. I found out afterwards 
that she'd had no end o’ sweethearts, but, of course, 
I didn’t know that then. She’d talk to me quite 
kind when I went down when I’d spruced myself | 
up, an’ she led me on to believe that she'd have | 
me after a bit, if I could get ever such a mite of 
a shop. 





She was uncommon fond of me, she said, | for a minute as bad as at first. 


work because he can’t get a gal to have him—it’s 
just like a babby settin’ down to cry because it 
can’t ketch a butterfly. An’ yet it ain’t pleasant to 
find out that fallin’ in love’s all a humbug, too— 
that them you fancied wasn’t worth it, an’, whether 
they was worth or not, that you can forget all 
about ’em after a bit, though you thought you was 
goin’ to love ’em for ever, as you might about a 
dinner you couldn’t get years an’ years ago. It 
makes you more an’ more inclined to doubt about 
everythin’, an’ I didn’t want any teachin’ o’ that 
sort. However, I took all the more to my books, 
an’ the birds, an’ the country, after Fanny had 
jilted me; though it was a goodish bit before I 
went Hounslow way agin. Where we’d used to 
meet mostly was at the bottom of her father’s gar- 
den, where there was cabbages an’ such-like 
growin’ between the apple-trees. I’d pretty well 
got over the business by next spring, but when I 
went down an’ see the trees in blossom, an’ her not 
waitin’ for me under ’em, it all come back upon me 
You wouldn’t ha’ 


but ‘ bird-ketcher’s wife’ didn’t sound respectable. | thought that such a old bear as me could ever ha’ 
That’s the sex all over, toothey may talk about | felt like that, would you, sir? It makes me laugh 
lovin’ on ye, but they look jprecious sharp after | to think of it now.” 


bein’ respectable an’ havin’ somethin’ to keep it up | 
on, too. It’s all bosh the stuff they talk in tales | 
an’ poetry about gals breakin’ ‘their hearts for poor | 
young men, an’ bein’ fonder than ever o’ their 
husbands when they’ve come'to ‘grief. I don’t be- 
lieve a ‘word of it. Ifa man’s gettin’ on in the 
world, an’ his wife’s got spendin’ money, she'll | 
make a deal of him; but when he ain’ gettin’ on, 
won't she nag him! I’m precious glad now I was 
never married—to be vallied just accordin’ to what 
was outside of me. An’ that’s woman’s love.” 

“ Foul calumny, Mr. Jones. A sensible man like 
you Ought to be ashamed to talk such rubbish.” 

“ Of course, you won't believe it—or you'll sham 
not to. 
women are all angels. 
opinion. 
ain't half as selfish as women. But I was fol 
enough to be dreadful cut up when I went down | 
to tell Fanny that I saw my way to a little 
shop, an’ then to hear that she’d married the new 
butcher. You see, she’d led me on'to believe that 
she was almost as fond of me as I was of her, an’ 
I’d been workin’ double tides to get some kind of a 
home for her, an’ I was all alone in the world, ’cept | 


Anyhow, that ain’t my 


| ‘Oh, here you are agin, old feller! 


It’s part o’ your trade ‘to make out that | 


Men ain’t much to boast of, but they | 


for uncle, an’ he didn’t count, an’ I'd been thinkin’ | 
that it would be nice to have some one that was | 


my own, an’ that liked to be. However, it was all 
for the best. The chap she married was better- 


lookin’ than me, I suppose, though that ain’t sayin’ | 
much ; an’ he was more respectable then, though | 


Fanny would be glad enough to be my wife now, 
I'll go bail, for they soon made a smash of it. 
After that disapp’intment I grew fonder than ever 
o’ my own company. At first I was out of heart, 
an’ thought I’d let things go witha run. But that 
seemed silly to me then, an’ it seems a deal sillier 
now. A man must be a poor sort that knocks off 


“Tam only sorry that you did not fall in with 
a more faithful sweetheart. You would be happier, 
and you would certainly speak more politely of 
women, if you had a good wife of your own now.” 

“* Well, as I was sayin’, I wert back to the bird- 
ketchin’, an’ I should ha’ been at it now, if uncle 
hadn’t died, an’ left me his lease an’ his stock. The 
fust week I was a shopkeeper the change carried 
me through, but before the second ‘week was out I 
was downright pinin’ for a free life ‘agin. As soon 
as I'd got the shutters up on the Sunday afternoon, 
I was off into the country, an’ it seemed to say, 
Where have 
you been this long while?’ I was so pleased to 
smell the fresh scents agin, that I stayed out till it 
was time for me to get back to take the shutters 
down on Monday. And since then, when I could 
get any one as I could trust to mind the shop, 
I’ve often taken the nets an’ gone out for a day’s 
ketchin’ a-week-days. It was more of a treat, 
an’ yet, after all, it wasn’t as nice as it used to be, 
if you can understand that, sir. I seemed to be 
only makin’ believe to be free, for I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ o’ the shop every now an’ then—it was like 
a bird flutterin’ about with a string tied to its leg. 
You'd ha’ thought that a chap that had led my life 
would ha’ been glad to have a good home to go 
to; but it wasn’t so with me. I used to feel 
dumpish when I got back. I never felt reg’lar at 
home here till I got Black Pete. The neighbours 
didn’t take to me, an’ I didn’t taketo them. Ilived 
like a sulky bear in a holler tree, except that the 
birds an’ that wasn’t afraid o’ me. Poor old Pete! 
He’s the best o’ company. He understands all 
that I wants him to understand, an’ he does all I 
wants him to do asifhe liked it, an’ he never bothers 
me with any jaw. Sometimes when I want to be 


quiet, an’ the little feller, as is only nateral, don’t, I 
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half wish that me an’ Pete had the house to ourselves | me a bit—except to make me anxiouser to do right 
agin. An’ yet he’s a dear bright little feller, is Fred. | by the little feller. It wouldn't, not if she was to 
Now I’ve got used to him, I couldn’t get on without | show herself. To have such a ghost as her in the 
him. ‘There’s another thing, too. Though I don’t | house would be a holy kind o’ hauntin’. Not that 
think much o’ women, there was somethin’ in that | I believe in ghostes—but then you can’t help havin’ 
poor young mother o’ his, when I see her lyin’ dead, | your fancies ; and when they're pleasant, an’ don’t 
that seemed out o’ the common—somethin’ so pure | do you no harm, why shouldn’t ye?” 

like in her face, an’ as if all her life she’d been 
thinkin’ of. others instead of herself, poor young 
thing. It’s pleasant to fancy that, after such a life} Tue bird-catcher for years had contented him- 
as she had, I can make her a bit happy by takin’ | self with picking holes in other people’s beliefs. 
care of her boy. I ain’t superstitious, an’ yet I | He fancied that he was perfectly impartial—that he 
often feel as if she was in the room a-watchin’ of him. | was an honestly sceptical truth-secker. In fact, 
I’ve often felt it when I’ve gone to have a look at | however, he was strongly prejudiced against any 
him in his little bed, afore I turn in. It don’t scare ! form of faith that had found expression in historical 


X.—LIFE THROUGH DEATH. 

















symbols. What he did ot believe he could easily | Christ. For a fortnight the wind was in the east 
tell you: what he did believe it was a harder matter | —“ nailed” there, in sailors’ phrase. ‘The old 
to find out. negro had been for some time failing, and seemed 
But a time came when this pseudo-suspension of | visibly to shrivel up as hour after hour, day after 
judgment altogether ceased to satisfy. He expe-| day, that pitiless east wind still blew. 
rienced a great sorrow, and then he longed for a | Rus in urbe was green all the year round, but its 
definite creed. It was the death of Black Pete | plants looked almost as “ perished” as poor Pete 
that brought about this change. The outcast whom | during those two bleak, sunless weeks. In spite of 
he had sheltered richly repaid him for his kindness | a good fire and sandbags, and the other little com- 
by opening a “oor of escape from the bleak atmo-| forts which Mr. Jones provided for his retainer, 
sphere of the Everlasting No.” Pete had only a| Pete had a benumbed look. All day long he 
tobacco-stopper of his own carving to leave his| crouched over the parlour fire, only noticing his 
master, so far as this world’s goods went, but he | master and little Fred, the fire, and the birds and 
indirectly left him the priceless legacy of faith in| the plants. When the doctor felt his pulse he paid 
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no attention to him: as soon as the black wrist 
was released from the white fingers the arm fell 
like a log. Next to his master and Fred, and one 
of the canaries that used to entangle its claws in 
his grey wool, I had been Pete’s favourite, but he 
no longer gave me a white-toothed grin of greeting 
when I went in. The only thing that seemed to 
rouse him in the least was when he saw his master 
or Fred doing anything that had formed part of 
his duty. Then he would give a feeble look of 
protest, but he had not energy enough even to 
attempt to carry his protest into action. 

I had often requested the bird-seller to act as 
interpreter between me and the negro in a conver- 
sation on matters of faith. I was altogether at a 
loss to determine what he knew of spiritual things. 
He came to church in the morning with Fred, and 
was very anxious to imitate as closely as possible 
the uprisings and downsittings of the rest of the con- 
gregation ; but, of course, this was nothing to go by. 

Hitherto, however, Mr. Jones had obstinately 
refused to aid me. He said that he did not know 
how to put my questions, and that if he did he 
would not put them. What would be the good, 
he asked, of confusing the man’s mind? At pre- 
sent, he added, Pete was in the enviable condition 
of having nothing but the direct light of nature to 
guide him—he had never been perplexed by the 
cross-lights of other-man-made creeds. “If he’d 
got your catechism a¢ his fingers’ ends, an’ knew 
what it was all about, instead of rattling it off on 
his fingers’ ends, as I’ve seen some dumb folk have 
been taught to do, just like the gabbling young- 
sters that can talk do with their tongues, could 
Pete have done his duty better than he has 
done it, poor old chap? Did you ever see a 
kinder, willinger old soul? No, sir, you leave him 
alone. You couldn’t do him any good, as I see. 
You'd on’y bother him”—so Mr. Jones had been 
in the habit of answering me. But I felt very 
anxious about the negro’s state. He was plainly 
soon about to die. It was my duty to pre- 
pare him for death; but how was I to set about 
it? -He had become so weak, seemed so much 
easier when he could feel the fire, and see the 
foliage and the birds, that his gruff, kind old 
master had made up a bed on the sofa in the 
parlour. He had not been able to rise from it on 
the last day I saw him, although it was afternoon 
when I called. The bleak weather had broken up ; 
a west wind that felt balmy even in Grimes Street 
was blowing, and even in Grimes Street the calm 
autumn sun was shining brightly. The bird-seller’s 
recently moping prisoners were hopping and chirp- 
ing with renewed liveliness; but Black Pete was 
lying on the bed more languid than ever, looking 
at the dying fire with a lack-lustre eye. Little 
Fred was sitting beside him on the sofa, stroking 
his face and holding his hand. Mr. Jones went 
into the room with me, and at last I prevailed 
upon him to try to discover what were the thoughts 
about the next world of the poor fellow who had 
passed through this one so pathetically isolated. 





The bird-seller took from the shelves that held 
his little library, Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” and 
pointed to an engraving of a churchyard. He 
closed Pete’s eyes, and placed his arms straight by 
his sides ; then he opened his eyes, pointing to an 
open grave in the illustration, and going through a 
pantomime of digging a grave in the floor, lowering 
a corpse into it, and filling it up, and patting down 
the clods. Poor Pete was puzzled at first, but 
presently he pointed interrogatively to himself. 
When he received an affirmative nod in answer, 
he nodded too ; but the only sign of fear he showed 
was to draw little Fred closer to him. His master 
next pointed upwards, but this only made the negro 
glance at the birds’ cages, as if he was afraid that, 
unwittingly, he had allowed a bird to escape. He 
then tried to rise from the bed, as if he had been 
requested to get up. His master gently laid him 
down again, and took his hand. When he was 
quieted, Mr. Jones pointed to the bed, to him- 
self, the boy, myself, the birds, the beasts, the 
plants, the sky; and then spreading out his arms 
slowly gathered them in again, as a token of the 
Universal Love. A light of pleasure danced for a 
moment in the negro’s eyes—he seemed to have 
got a sudden glimpse of the divine truth which 
glorified the grotesque face and figure of its ex- 
pounder; but then poor Pete grew puzzled again, 
and pointed fearfully at the floor, meanwhile clutch- 
ing the boy more closely, and spasmodically jerking 
his chin upwards to invite his master to come 
nearer to him. ‘To re-assure him, and at the same 
time guide him, the stingy, pet-loving “infidel” 
opened the window and liberated his pet thrush ; 
again pointing to the sky as it flew away. The 
would-be cynical old bird-seller had tears in his eyes 
when he saw the effect this had on the dying man. 
I left poor Pete clinging lovingly to his two friends. 

When I called next day, three of the shop-shut- 
ters were up. “He’s gone, sir,” said Mr. Jones; 
“as good a feller as ever breathed, though he was a 
black ; and if there’s a next world, he’s happy in it, 
or he ought to be, sacrament or no sacrament ; ana 
we'll say no more about it. If you want to do any 
good, see if you can cheer up Fred a bit. He’s 
worse cut up than he was about his mother.” 

It was because the bird-seller could not trust him- 
self to talk about his old friend that he dismissed 
me so abruptly. I found Fred in the kitchen, with 
smeared face and swollen eyes, but he had already 
sobbed away the keenest anguish of his grief. 
Whilst I sat talking with him of heaven, and of 
poor Pete, through God’s mercy, admitted to it— 
no longer deaf and dumb, but able to hear and 
join in the angels’ song of praise, the kitchen-door 
opened, and Mr. Jones came in and seated himself 
by the fire. ‘ You'll think I’m growin’ childish, sir,” 
he said, “but I should like to hear what you're 
telling the boy. When those you really cared for 
are gone, it’s dreary not to feel sure of a heaven. 
You can’t bear to think that they’ve gone out like 
sparks on tinder—that they'll never come out 0’ 
the blackness again. And it seems cruel on’y to 
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fancy ’em hoverin’ about somewheres—you don’t 
know where—instead of housin’ ’em for ever in a 
happy home. Poor old Pete! He did care for 
me! What d’ye think, sir? He gave me this just 
afore he died. He hadn’t had time quite to finish 
it, but he’d been workin’ at it up to the time he 
was took so bad, He must ha’ seen that I had 
lost mine, an’ so he was a-workin’ away at this for 
me. Ain't it curious the pattern he took? It’s 
the cross a-top the church clock-case on the par- 
lour mankle-shelf. Tl never part with it, not while 
I live, I won’t”—and as he spoke, Mr. Jones, to 
the astonishment of Fred, sobbed aloud. I could 
not, of course, help seeing the incongruity between 
poor Pete’s model and the purpose to which his 
workmanship was to be applied, and yet, in spite 
of that incongruity, there was something hopefully 
ominous in his last little gift. 

When he had mastered his voice, Mr. Jones 
asked—“ Would you like to see him, sir?” 

We all three went up-stairs, little Fred ciinging to 
me in terror when we entered the parlour. us in 
urbe was very different from an ordinary chamber 
of death. It was filled with a cheerful twitter in- 
stead of a brooding sepulchral hush. ‘“ He liked 
the birds when he was alive, though he couldn’t 
hear ’em, an’ they can’t disturb him now,” Mr. 
Jones remarked half apologetically. Then he reve- 
rently lifted up the white cloth, and we saw the face 
of the poor black, with a sweet smile upon it that 
made the sable features beautiful. 

“Kiss him, Fred,” said Mr. Jones almost sternly, 
as the frightened little fellow held back. “ Poor 
Pete was a good friend to you; of course you'll 
bury him, sir,” he said tome. “ Pete had a likin’ for 
you, though he never heard a word you said.” 

I did bury Pete,.on a mild autumn afternoon ; 
the red and yellow leaves falling as noiselessly as 
snow-flakes, and a robin singing its soft little hymn 
on the headstone of a neighbouring grave. Mr. 
Jones and Fred were the only mourners. ‘The old 
man started when I came to that triumphal burst in 
the lesson,—* We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
at the last trump (for the trumpet shall sound), and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed. For this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal must put on immortality. 
So when this corruption shall have put on incorrup- 
tion, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to pass the saying that is 
written, Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory ?” 

When, too, we were walking away from poor 
Pete’s last bed, the bird-catcher was muttering to 
himself, from the last collect, ‘ that when we shall 
depart this life, we may rest in Him, as our hope is 
that our brother doth.” “It’s a beautiful service, 
that of yours, sir, right or wrong; it soothes you 
about them as are gone, and yet it makes you think 
about yourself, too.” 

Next Sunday morning Mr. Jones was at church 
with Fred. Sunday after Sunday passed, but the 








bird-catcher’s shop continued closed, and he con- 
tinued to come to church. “Of course, I must come 
to look after the little un, now poor black Pete is 
gone,” he said, when I expressed my pleasure. 

But a strange change had come over Mr. Jones. 
He had taken to reading his New Testament, no 
longer captiously, but as a man weary of a dusty 
road might put his lips to water running over a 
mossy stone. He had ceased to carp at any “ pro- 
fessional” remark which I might make, but he said 
very little to me about his readings, and I said very 
little to him. He was daily growing more and more 
intimate with Christ—Jesus of Nazareth speaking 
by words and works—and words of mine, I thought, 
would merely blur the impress which the Divine 
character was manifestly making even on the stub- 
born material of the bird-catcher’s mind. 

I do not mean to say that the bird-catcher 
suddenly became gentle in all his words and 
ways, and charitable in all his modes of thought. 
In spite of the goodness there was in it, his was a 

ross-grained nature ; and plane and polish as he 

might, the gnarled knots could still be seen. But, 
from the time of Black Pete’s death, it was evident 
that he had adopted a new rule of life, and was 
striving with loving laboriousness to live up to it. 
He still said tart things now and then, but he no 
longer plumed himself on his cleverness in saying 
them. His neighbours ere long noticed the altera- 
tion in him. “ Well, sir,” said one of my parish- 
ioners to me, “if I'd been axed, I should ha’ said, 
beggin’ your pardon, that you was a deal too soft- 
like to get round old Jones, but, blest, if you hain’t 
converted him, or else he’s a-turnin’ soft hisself.” 
It was nothing which I had said, however, that had 
produced the change in the bird-catcher ; and, so 
far from “turning soft,’ he had learnt the first 
lesson of real sanity—that man can only obtain 
peace by recognising with humble gratitude his 
relation to a pardoning, succouring God. 

“ Grandfather says his prayers now,” Fred told 
me one day with astonished delight. The fact that 
grandfather did not say his prayers had long per- 
plexed Fred’s mind, and pained his heart. ‘The 
old man was so clever, in Fred’s eyes, and so kind, 
and yet he did not do the thing which Fred’s poor 
dead mamma had taught him nobody could be 
“good” without doing. 

I repeated the remark to the old man, as a likely 
introduction to a little confidential conversation. 

“Well, sir,’ he exclaimed hali-fiercely, “it’s 
nothing to be ashamed on as I knows of. Ashamed!” 
he added, in an altered tone. ‘“ Well, ¢Aaz’s sen- 
sible! It’s made me feel more at rest-like than I’ve 
felt for many a year, an’ here I am a-talkin’ as if I 
was ashamed of it. What stuck-up beggars we are 
—don’t like to be under an obligation even to God 
A’mighty. Well, sir, I'll tell you all about it now. 
I was fond o’ readin’, as I’ve told you, sir, when 
I was a’young man, an’ I tried hard to read 
myself into believin’ in Christianity. I got a Paley’s 
“Evidences” second-hand in Goswell Street, an’ I 
read it through, But then, you see, I couldn't 
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remember it all, an’ so what was the good? What | Testament agin, to see if I could get a bit 0’ com- 
I couldn’t remember was like rungs out of the/ fort. And I did take it on trust to begin with— 
middle of a ladder. I warn’t no nearer to the top | leastways, I wasn’t al’'ays lookin’ out for reasons to 
with them gone. SolI got tired of tryin’ to carry | doubt it—and it seemed quite different. I’ve got 
Paley’s book about in my head. I wanted to feel | to believe there was a Jesus o’ Nazareth as sure as 
as the Bible was true just as I see the sky was blue | I see you there with your umbrella, an’ I’ve got to 
—that don’t want no provin’. Well, sir, I got all at | love Him, too, an’ to want to do what He tells me. 
sea. I thought it was silly to pray, because if God | He says ‘pray,’ an’ so I do pray—the prayer He 
knew everything, and could do everything, an’ was | taught them as was with Him. And it’s wonderful 
the kind God the parsons made out, it worn’t only | what a help it is to me, sir, to try to do His will. I 
silly, but stuck-up, to tell Him what I wanted to /ain’t a amiable sort, sir, you know, but when you 
happen to me—as if I knew better than He did. | say ‘ Our Father,’ you can’t help thinkin’ that them 
But when poor Black Pete died, I felt uncommon | even as worries you most must be your brothers an’ 


7” 


lonely, and somehow I took to readin’ the New| sisters; an’ then you want to behave accordin’. 


} 
| 
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THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. 
III.—ST. LUKE. 
“ Luke, the beloved Physician.”—COL, iv. 14. 


Last month, in the course of some remarks on} are among those who send salutations to Philemon 
the cheerful aspect which was worn by Christianity and the Colossians.* In the Epistle to the Philip- 
on its transition from Asia to Europe, attention pians, which was written during the same imprison- 
was called to the fact that at this moment St. Luke | ment, no such salutation is sent by him; but there 
was enrolled among St. Paul’s companions. We isa high probability that this Epistle was written 
ascertain this beyond the reach of doubt by the later than the others; and this leads to the pre- 
change of a pronoun. In describing the journey sumption that the “true yokefellow,” who is in- 
from Galatia—where the Apostle had been detained structed to “help those women which laboured 
by sickness *—to the sea-coast at Troas—where he with Paul in the Gospel,” is no other than St. Luke, 
received his summons into Macedonia—the narra- who may be presumed to have returned to Mace- 
tive uses the word “ ¢hey” of the missionary party.t donia.t Thus, again, we associate him with the 
But on the departure from Troas the phraseology neighbourhood of Philippi, and possibly with Lydia, 
is changed, and St. Luke says: “Immediately we who furnished the subject for our last meditation. 
endeavoured to go into Macedonia.”t The same Hence, in every way, this appears a very natural 
language, too, is continued in the narration of what and suitable position for turning our thoughts to 
took place at Philippi. Thus far, then, St. Luke is St. Luke. 
very pointedly associated in Holy Scripture with The subject would be very large, if we were to 
this neighbourhood. take into account all the characteristics of his 

But again, we lose sight of this mode of expression Gospel, as well as the contents, the style, and the 
from the time when St. Paul quits Macedonia on special value of the Acts of the Apostles. Tradi- 
this particular missionary circuit,‘and we do not tion, too, has been busy with St. Luke, and in a 
discern any further trace of it till, on the next mis- full account of him it could hardly be disregarded. 
sionary circuit, several years afterwards, we find It is evidently necessary to narrow our view within 
him in this region once more. His visits to Thessa- a small compass, bearing carefully in mind also 
lonica, Athens, and Corinth, on the former journey, that we are considering him in the light of one of 
and his visit to Ephesus on the latter, have been St. Paul’s companions. 
recorded. ‘Then follows a brief notice of a visit to ‘Tradition says that St. Luke wasa painter. This 
Greece, and of a return eastwards through Mace- opinion rests on no true foundation : it is, moreover, 
donia. Here it is that suddenly we detect the comparatively modern ; and it has been the fruitful 
presence of St. Luke in the same neighbourhood source of many superstitions. And yet in one 
and in the same way as before, by the change of a sense it is most true that he was a painter.{t In the 
pronoun. “These, going before, tarried for vs at Book of the Acts, besides many minor portraits, we 
Troas : and we sailed away from Philippi and came have a full-length picture of the Great Apostle of 
unto them to Troas.”§ the Gentiles. We ought ever gratefully to remember 

From this time he appears to have been in close how much all the ages owe to St. Luke for this. 
companionship with the Apostle till the end of the Without his aid we could not have fully known St. 
events which are recorded in the Acts. He cer- Paul. The portrait, too, is drawn, not merely by 
tainly went with him to Rome.|| And now we the hand of a master, but by the hand of a friend. 
have to observe further, in Epistles written during | St. Luke knew St. Paul by familiar companionship ; 
the first imprisonment in that city, that “Luke, my and it is quite evident that his attachment to him 
fellow labourer,” “Luke, the beloved physician,’ was most devoted and warm. We see how 








* Gal. iv. 13. + Acts xvi. 6. t. Acts xvi. Io. | * Pailem. 24. Col. iv. 14. _ +t Phil. iv, 3. 
§ Acts xx.'5, 6. || Acts xxviii. 16. y t¢.See_De Pressensté, Les 770s Premiers Siécles, ii. p. 10 
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thoroughly the biographer—though in one sense 
he is writing an autobiography at the same time— 
sinks and forgets himself. Thus indirectly he tells 
us something of his own character. In what he 
says of St. Paul, and in what he abstains from say- 
ing about himself, he reveals to us both his ardent 
and steady friendship, and also his modesty and 
humility. 

But much more is made known to us concerning 
St. Luke through what is said of him by St. Paul. 
He speaks of him, as we have seen, not merely as 
his “fellow labourer,” but also as “the beloved 
physician.” There is much more in the latter 
phrase than appears at first sight ; and we shall do 
well to take it as the thread to guide us, from this 
point, in our present reflections. 





The mere fact that his profession and occupation | 
There are only | 


in life is specified is full of interest. 
two other such cases in the record which we have 
of the companions of our Apostle. ‘Demetrius, the 
silversmith,” * though his conduct had much to do 
with a very important passage of St. Paul’s career, 
can hardly be said to have been one of his com- 
panions: and of “ Alexander the coppersmith,” or 





“‘Zenas the lawyer,’t we know too little to be, 


justified in building anything on the mention of 
their names. 
probably brought to Philippi, and thus within the 


Lydia, “the seller of purple,” t was_ 


sacred circle of Apostolic companionship, by the | 


exigences of her trade—while of Aquila and Pris- , 
pressed concerning the existence of this professional 


cilla, who were “tent-makers,” we are distinctly 


told that Paul ‘abode with them, because he was | 


of the same craft.” § . Similarly, there can hardly be 


a doubt that St. Luke’s professional life was the | 


occasion of his coming into close contact with St. 
Paul. The mere specifying of his profession in the 
salutation implies a great deal. It must be remem- 


bered, too, that physicians were men of high edu- | 


cation, and that this would establish an easy link of 
connection with one who, besides other great quali- 
fications for his work, was a man of literary culture. 
But there is a strong probability, as was remarked 
last month, that a deeper union between the two 
men subsisted than any which would be supplied 
by mere community of intellectual tastes. St. Paul 
had been suffering from serious illness in Galatia, || 
and very soon afterwards St. Luke appears with 
him, side by side, at Troas. During subsequent 
years they were frequently associated together in the 
closest manner ; and we have the best reasons for be- 
lieving that the Apostle’s health was always delicate. 
What so natural as to suppose that the first acquaint- 
ance at Troas was marked by the exercise of St. 
Luke’s professional skill, and that the same skill 
was on many subsequent occasions available for the 
alleviation of suffering and fatigue? How entirely 
this explains the peculiar warmth and definiteness 
of the allusion in the Epistle to the Colossians! We 
must carefully observe too that it is not merely St. 
Luke’s medical knowledge which St. Paul mentions, 
but that he calls him “beloved” in connection 


t2 Tim. iv. 14. Tit. iii. 13. 


bd Acts xix. 24 
% Acts xviii. 3. i! Gal. iv. 13. 


+ Acts xvi. 14. 


| 
} 
} 
} 





with this characteristic. There seems to be evidently 
here the sense of personal gratitude for benefits 
received. 

Proceeding now from this train of thought, it is 
natural to attempt to trace out some indications in 
St. Luke’s writings of the fact that he was a physi- 
cian. This can be done here only in the slightest 
manner: but the task will not be difficult. 

It is no fancy which detects in St. Luke’s Gospel 
the traces of a professional feeling in various inci- 
dental passages, as well as in allusions to subjects 
which may be properly called medical. Thus it is 
in this Gospel alone, in the record of that first 
sermon at Nazareth, that we find the prominent 
mention of the “healing” of both mind and body 
as a characteristic of the Saviour’s mission; and 
here only, at the close of that sermon, have we 
the quoting of that pointed proverb—‘“ Physician, 
heal thyself.”* With this may be classed a phrase 
which is unique in this Gospel, in the account of 
what took place soon afterwards—“ The power of 
the Lord was present to heal them.”+ So again, 
we have, twice repeated, in this Gospel, a peculiar 
phrase having reference to recovery from sickness : 
“There went virtue out of Him and healed them 
all:” “ Somebody hath touched me ; for I perceive 
that virtue is gone out of me.”t But, above all, we 
must notice (if we may, without irreverence, use 
such an expression) what is almost an amusing 
corroboration of the view which has been ex- 


feeling in St. Luke’s Gospel. In the account which 
the other Evangelist gives of the woman healed by 
the way, it is said that “she had suffered many 
things of many physicians, and had spent all that 
she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather grew 
worse,” § so that a reflection seems to be thrown 
on the skill of the physicians; whereas St. Luke 
states the fact simply thus—“ She had spent all her 
living upon physicians, neither could be healed of 
any,” || thus casting no imputation on the skill of 
those who belonged to his own profession. 
Similarly we trace indications of the physician’s 
mind in the mention of technical details and in the 
use of appropriate medical terms. To elucidate 
this fully, it would be necessary to compare St. 
Luke’s Greek in these cases with the terminology 
of Greek writers on medical science. It may 
suffice to give a few illustrations. ‘Two are fur- 
nished by the account of the healing of Peter's 
wife’s mother. When St. Luke describes the fever 
as a “ great” fever, and speaks of Jesus as “ stand- 
ing over” the patient, he is really using—as can be 
proved by reference to the proper authors—techni- 
cal forms of expression ; while still by the words, 
“He rebuked the fever,” he is careful to mark the 
miraculous nature of the cure.** The Acts of the 
Apostles may supply our other examples ; and it is 
important to show that the characteristic, which 
is now under consideration, is common to both 
"Eade iv. 18, 23. + Luke v. 17. a t Luke vi. 19; vill, 46. 
? Mark v. 26. Luke viii. 43. 


{ See Smith of Jordan-hill, Dzss. on the Gosfels, p. 291. 
** Luke iv. 38, 3% 
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books. In the account of miracles of healing, the 
writer of the Acts has an evident tendency to dwell 
on symptoms ; and this is a true mark of the medical 
mind. ‘Thus, in relating the case of the lame man 
at the Temple gate, it is not merely the fact of the 
recovery which is stated, but it is said that “the 
feet and ankle bones received strength :” and it is 
added further, as if to mark the stages of the re- 
covery, that “he stood up and walked.”* So the 
stages of the blindness of Elymas at Paphos are 
indicated, and the symptoms of the case, as well as 
the mere fact of the loss of sight, when it is said 
that, on the utterance of St. Paul’s stern anathema, 
“there fell on him a mist and a darkness, and he 
went about seeking some to lead him by the 
hand.”t The last instance may be furnished by 
the record of St. Paul’s stay in Malta, after the 
shipwreck. A miraculous cure was worked there 
on the father of Publius, “the chief man of the 
island,” who was suffering from dysentery in an 
aggravated form ; and the language which St. Luke | 
applies to the patient is as exact and appropriate 
as if he himself had been called in to treat the case 
professionally. 

The Collect for St. Luke’s day is one of the} 
most beautiful in the Prayer-Book. ‘The very form | 
of the petition—‘ May it please thee ”—has a | 
soothing tone, which gives to the whole prayer a 
character of its own. But the main feature of the 
Collect is that it lays hold of that fact concerning St. 
Luke, which has been dwelt on above, and turns it 
to a spiritual use—that it sets before us this Evange- 
list and Historian as a “ physician of the soul,” and 
offers up the supplication that “by the wholesome 
medicines of the doctrine delivered by him all the 
diseases of our souls may be healed.” We could 
hardly occupy the remainder of our space more 
suitably or more usefully, than by briefly consider- 
ing how St. Luke’s writings may truly and distinc- 
tively be viewed as medicine for the soul. Of 
course, his writings have several characteristics of 
their own. Here the view must be narrowed to 
those particulars which may justly be termed medi- 
cinal and remedial for sorrow and sin. I believe 
those who are suffering deeply from sorrow or sin 
do often find in St. Luke’s Gospel a special consola- 
tion. The purpose of these remarks is to suggest | 
a probable reason. | 

The Lord’s Prayer, as given in St. Matthew, | 
speaks of debts: in St. Luke it speaks of sins.§ | 
This may serve to indicate, in a pointed way, one 
of the differences between the two Gospels. The 
distinctive Parables of the Pharisee and Publican, 
and of the Prodigal Son, will at once occur to the 
mind in connection with this subject. Again, 








while St. Matthew’s Gospel always leads the mind 
up to the establishment of Christ's kingdom, St. 
Luke’s Gospel diffuses itself, as it were, over the 
whole range of the needs of humanity. This 
general statement can be justified by a reference 
to two distinctive particulars. 





+ Acts xiii. 11. 


* Acts iii. 7, 8 
¢ Matt. vi. 12. Luke xi. 4. 


¢ Acts xxviii. 8. 


This Gospel penetrates, as has often been re- 
marked, with peculiar closeness into our domestic 
life: it also makes special mention of the poor, and 
special mention of children. All this sympathetic 
tendency may be summed up ina brief compass by 
noting how St. Luke is led to give a prominent 
place to widows, and to enlist our feelings on their 
behalf. Here only does any notice occur of that 
“widow of fourscore and four years,” Anna, of 
the tribe of Aser, “which departed not from the 
Temple, but served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day.”* Here only have we that touch- 
ing allusion to the most pathetic part of Elijah’s 
career: “TI tell you of a truth, many widows were 
in Israel in the days of Elias, when great famine 
was throughout the land; but unto none of them was 
Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto a 
woman that was a widow.” t+ Above all, it is in this 
Gospel only that we have the miracle at the gate of 
Nain ; and in regard to that occurrence it is to be 
observed, not merely that she, whose son was re- 
stored to her from the bier, was “a widow,” but 
that it was her “only son,” and that the Lord 
arrested the funeral procession, because He had 
“ compassion.” {| By such assurances of Divine 
sympathy, the Evangelist, like the good Samaritan 
in his own parable, “pours oil and wine” into 
our wounds. Who can hesitate to say that a 
biography of Christ, which presents the distinguish- 
ing features, here most slightly sketched out, is full 
of healing medicine for the sorrows of human life ? 

With the subject just considered above we might 
naturally associate that parable in St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel, and in his Gospel only, which exhibits to us a 
widow seeking in vain for justice from an unjust 
judge.§ But it will be best to use it for the pur- 
pose of illustrating our second point; and indeed, 
with this end in view, we can combine it, not 
less naturally, with another parable, which also 
is found only in this Gospel. A traveller at mid- 
night is in need of refreshment after his journey, 
and though at first he is rudely and selfishly re- 
pulsed, at length importunity wins the granting of 
the request,|| just as, at length, the widow obtains 
her desire by incessant asking. A peculiar kind of 
parable is, in fact, given by St. Luke to persuade 
us that persevering prayer must be granted. The 
argument is, that if importunity succeeds with bad 
and selfish men, it, must succeed with the good 
and merciful God. 

And this characteristic of the Gospel is in 
harmony with what we read throughout its pages 
concerning Prayer. The effect on the mind is 
very great when we trace out patiently in these 
pages all the instances in which our Lord in- 
vites us to the habit of prayer by His own holy 
example. At His baptism He was “ praying ” when 
‘the heaven was opened and the Holy Ghost de- 
scended upon Him.” When the record is given 
of some of His early miracles, “ great multitudes 
coming together to hear and to be healed of their 





t Luke vii. 12, 13. 


+ Luke iv. 25, 26. i 
9 Luke iii. o1, 22. 


* Luke ii. 36, 37 iL + 
uke xi. 8 


¢ Luke xviii. 3. 
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infirmities,” it is added that “He withdrew Him- 
self into the wilderness, and prayed.”* And as at 
the close of His own wonder-working, so before the 
appointment of those who were to do wonders in 
His name: “It came to pass in those days, that 
He went out into a mountain to pray, and con- 
tinued all night in prayer to God ; and when it was 
day He called unto Him His disciples, and of them 
He chose twelve.”t Just before His transfigura- 
tion He had gone “ up into a mountain to pray ;” 
and it was “as He prayed” that the fashion of His 
countenance was altered, and that His garment be- 
came white and glistering.t It was after He had 
been “‘ praying” that, at the instance of His dis- 
ciples, He gave them the Lord’s Prayer, proceeding 
to enforce it by the parable of.the Midnight Tra- 
veller, and by the argument which has been ad- 
duced above.§ And we may conclude this remark- 
able catalogue by the words addressed to St. Peter 
at the time of the Passion. 
clearly indicate a constant habit of prayer, or more 
solemnly inculcate on us the duty of forming this 
habit, than the reference to the terrible “sifting” 
which all the disciples were destined to experience, 
with the addition, “I have prayed for thee ; and 
when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” |! 
Nor could we find anywhere a more “ wholesome 
medicine,” in all times of sin and weakness and 
temptation, than in these passages concerning 
prayer, which St. Luke’s Gospel contains for us. If 
in other places the “ doctrine delivered by him” is 
soothing and consoling in sorrow, these passages 
are medicinal and remedial for the worst “ diseases 
of the soul.” 

3ut now, though St. Luke’s Gospel comes very 


close to those who are suffering under sorrow and | 


sin, it is by no means sombre or depressing in its 
character. On the contrary, it is marked by peculiar 
cheerfulness. I believe that any one, taking a Con- 
cordance into his hand, and examining the words that 
are expressive of joy and exultation, might test this 
satisfactorily to himself. It is, again, in this Gospel 
only that those jubilant hymns are found which mark 


Nothing could more | 
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our Lord’s Nativity, and have obtained a permanent | 


place in our Church Services. Such cheerful encour- | 


agement may well be classed among the remedies 
which our souls need for thorough spiritual health. 

Perhaps, however, we shall conclude the sub- 
ject more fitly by turning to the Acts of the 
Apostles for specimens of the encouraging nature 
of St. Luke’s writing ; and all the more, because 


we thus observe him again in the character of a | 


companion of St. Paul. There is certainly no lack 
of tenderness and pathos in this later “treatise.” 
It would be difficult to find anywhere a passage 
more touching, more expressive of deep sorrow and 
suffering, than the address to the Ephesian elders at 
Miletus. Again, as to Prayer, this is brought 
before us on two occasions in the most emphatic 
nanner—incidentally, too, through St. Paul’s ex 
ample, as in “the former treatise” through the 





+ Luke ix. 28, 29. 
Luke xxii. 31, 32. 


* Luke v. 15, 16, t Luke vi. 12, 13. 


¢ Luke xi. 1. 





example of his Master—both when the Apostle 
“kneeled down and prayed with them all” on the 
shore at Miletus after that address ;* and again at 
the close of the voyage, when they “kneeled down 
on the shore and prayed” at Tyre.t All that is 
involved in such descriptions is truly medicinal to 
the soul. But for the full convalescence of the 
soul, if the comparison may be carried so far, there 
is needed also the “ wholesome doctrine” of cheerful 
encouragement. And it is certainly supplied in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

The whole tone and tenor of the book has 
this tendency. The cheering and strengthening 
communications to St. Paul—as when it was said 
to him in Corinth at a troublous time, “ Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: for 
I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
hurt thee ;” t er when the assurance came in the 
castle at Jerusalem, “ Be of good cheer, Paul ; for 
as thou hast testified of me here, so must thou 
bear witness also at Rome;”$ or on board the 
ship, in the midst of the raging storm, when he was 
enabled to exhort the crew to “be of good cheer,” 
through the confidence given to himself, “ Fear 
not, Paul; lo! God hath given thee all them that 
sail with thee” ||—such cheering and strengthening 
communications to him ought not to be without their 
effect on us. And yet perhaps even more hope, 
with a greater trust in God’s good providence, is 
derived to us, in our daily trials, from some of the 
more commonplace encouragements in this _nar- 
rative, as when we find, at the beginning of the 
voyage to Rome, that “Julius courteously en- 
treated Paul at Sidon, and gave him liberty to 
go unto his friends to refresh himself ;” | or when, 
at the close of the voyage, he was greeted by 
the brethren, who “came to meet him at Appii 
Forum and the Three Taverns, whom when Paul 
saw, he thanked God and took courage.”** At these 
times, too, St. Luke was with him, to watch over 
his health, and to cheer him with companionship. 
So we return to the topic from which our medita- 
tions began—“ Luke the beloved physician ”— 
faithful and assiduous in all these journeys—faithful 
also to the very end: for we find him with the 
Apostle not only in the first Roman imprisonment, 


| during which he wrote the Epistle to the Colos- 


sians, but in the last imprisonment of all, when 
others had forsaken him, and he writes with deep 
feeling—“ Only Luke is with me.” +} 

It now remains, as a consequence of what has 
here been elucidated, that we should thankfully 
discharge two duties, one having reference to our- 
selves, the other to those around us. The remedial 
power of those parts of Holy Scripture, which St. 
Luke was inspired to write, should be drawn into 
our hearts ; and having made it our own, we should 
dispense it, as God may enable us, to heal the 
diseases of a sick world, 

JOHN Ss. 


HOWSON, 





* Acts xx. 36. t+ Acts xxi. 5. + Acts xviii. 9, 10. 
¢ Acts xxiii. 11 | Acts xxvii. 22,24. % Acts xxvii. 3. 
** Acts xxviii. 15. ++ 2 Tim. iv. 11, 
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In the City of London are many wealthy | began by an endeavour to bring the Gospel to the 
parishes without parishioners, noble churches with- | hearts and homes of those who live near the river, 
out congregations, richly-paid incumbents without | and subsequently, as the work grew on their 
duties, clerks, sextons, and other parasites eating | hands, the tens of thousands who annually pass 
the bread of idleness meant for the provision of | and repass Gravesend as well as the resident popula- 
souls. Hard by these are tens of thousands of | tion afloat, engaged their services. The peculiar 
neglected Englishmen, baptized Christians, whose | habits of water-side inhabitants, and the peculiar 
domiciles are excluded from all parochial bounds. | temptations to which they are exposed, are apt to 
The majority are a migratory race, but none the | make them strangers to the privileges offered by 














less needing spiritual nourishment. A large minority 
are permanently resident on the Thames. 120,000 
seamen, serving in foreign-going ships, rest for 
several days in each year on the bosom of 
the Thames; 90,000 seamen, who man our coast- 
ing vessels (including repeated voyages), live for 
weeks in every year on the river; 12,000 barge- 
men weekly navigate the waters near these deserted 
city parishes. Some thousand families form that 
amphibious race whose homes are on board such 


less nondescript craft. Then comes a lower strata 
of life in the numerous boatmen who either ply for 
hire or earn a precarious livelihood by fishing, 
dredging, mud-larking, and other indescribable 
means. Is there no means by which this huge 
river, with an ever-changing population equal in 


Ireland, could be divided into parishes to be 
affiliated to those sleeping City churches to which 
we refer? Is it too lively an imagination which 
converts the useless pulpit into a boat, the clerk, 
sexton, and other /azaroni into sturdy boatmen, and 
the wasted pecuniary resources of the deserted parish 
into a means of feeding London’s marine popula- 
tion, and which transfers the incumbent from a life 
of idleness and ease in the West-end far away from 
the source of his income into a useful member of 
society, a working bee in Christ’s Church, and an 
active parish visitor going, not from house to 
house, but from ship to ship, from boat to boat, to 
relieve the spiritual destitution reigning in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his empty edifice ? 
Visionary as our idea may, at first sight, appear, 
it is not without some foundation in actual fact. 


dependent on the presence of the clerk and sexton 
and other paid functionaries for a congregation, 
but owing to the large heart and zealous labours 


Milton-next-Gravesend. But if the busy clergy of 
a populous water-side parish are stimulated to such 
extra exertions as the affiliation of an inhabited 
marine district, what might we not expect from 
clergymen whose undivided attention could be be- 
stowed upon such an amphibious population ? 

It was six years ago that the clergy of Holy 
Trinity, Milton-next-Gravesend, turned their at- 
tention seriously to the water-side population. They 








—_ 


The idea has found substance, not, it is true, from | 
the exertions of the idle incumbent of a church 


| stately churches, and to the advantages derivable 
from renting pews in such very respectable resorts. 
Following the example of eariy days, when pagan 
buildings. were consecrated as they stood to the ser- 
vice of Christ, a tavern on the river-bank was con- 
vertedintoa mission-house. The wings of the “Spread 


| Eagle” floating over the Thames were replaced by 
| the equally conspicuous sign of the “ Water-side 


Mission.” The bar, where before drunkenness and 


| every vice held sway, was converted into a chapel, 


stationary vessels as coal-hulks, ‘Trinity-house, Cus- | 
tom-house, police, and training ships, and count- | 


the gross to that of the capitals of Scotland or | 


of the clergy of the busy parish of Holy Trinity, | 


with one door opening to the quay, frequented by 
many watermen’s and other boats, and where twenty 
or thirty fishing-boats lay moored, and another 
| entrance opening on Thames Terrace, near the 
great pier, and hard by the boatmen’s homes. The 
upper stories, once the scenes of boisterous revelry, 
are now devoted to night-schools, a Sunday-school, 
a mothers’ meeting, a sewing-class for girls, a 
reading-class for women, a lending library, a read- 
ing-room for men, and other agencies. We fondly 
hope that, if the day-dream of the clergy of Holy 
Trinity be realised, and, in answer to their prayers, 
a mariners’ chapel rises on the shores of the 
Thames, a mission-house will still form a part of 
their plan, and that the old “Spread Eagle” will 
long continue to gather in its waifs and strays to 
its multiform services, educating them up to a 
higher standard of worship, and passing them on 
when so educated to more formal devotions in the 
parish or other church hard by. For mission- 
rooms have their own special functions in bringing 
in the straying sheep, which more formal edifites 
and more regular devotional services can never 
fulfil. 

Looking out from the “St. Andrew’s Water-side 
Mission” room on the Thames, opposite Graves- 
end, the mission clergy saw a mile of coal hulks 
inhabited by sixty or eighty men, women, and 
children, as isolated from church ministrations as 
if they were residents of Timbuctoo. Each hulk 
has its cat or dog, its fowls and its flower-pots, like 
any cottage on shore, and in its little crowded 
cabin all the little e¢ ceteras which bespeak a 
woman’s home and a children’s play-room. These 
form a floating village, which, were it transplanted 
to the land, would find itself provided with a 
church, with a clergyman, two churchwardens, a 
clerk, a sexton, and a pew-opener ; but residing on 
the water, albeit as close to the shore as their 
vessels will float, the parochial system leaves them 





uncared for and untaught. 
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Then, extending over three or four miles of river, 
liea fleet of noble ships, carrying the commerce of Eng- 
land to the farthest ends of the earth, or bringing 
from the antipodes the fruits of those regions. These, 
peopled by sturdy crews, pass a few hours or a few 
days at anchor off Gravesend, their last anchorage 
in old England if outward bound, their last day of 
moral safety if going inwards, for their next stage 
is into the docks of London, where immediately on 
their arrival they are dispersed into the lowest 
haunts of London vice, dependent on crimps and 


their allies for food, lodging, and amusement, whilst | 


awaiting the payment of their back wages. Other 
ships there are making their final call at Gravesend 
ere they carry to distant continents cargoes of 
voluntary exiles, going to seek in other homes the 
labour and its fruits which are denied in their own 
over-populated country. 

What rich opportunities are thus presented of 
touching the heart softened with the thought of 
bidding a final farewell to home with all its endear- 
ments, and of speaking a word for God which may 


mature the half-formed religious resolve, and direct | 
What a fit time to give a| 
kindly warning to those inward-bound sailors about | 


the heart heavenward ! 


to be exposed to the moral perils of seaport life ! 
What a suitable occasion to “go out into” this 


“highway” of the world, and “compel them to} 
ghway , P 


come in !” 

It was in 1864 that these thoughts appear to have 
attained sufficient consistence to lead to the ap- 
pointment of a marine curate for the special service 


of the floating population opposite Gravesend. | 


Provided with a boat laden with Bibles, Prayer- 


books, hymn-books, tracts, school-books, slates, | 


writing-paper, pens and ink, and with lending 
libraries, containing about thirty books each, the 
missionary starts on his rounds. 
tide to contend against, an area of three or four 
miles to get over, and an ever-changing mass of 


ships to visit, the attention bestowed on each | 


vessel must be necessarily limited. To make 
amends for the desultory nature of the work, we 
are glad to observe that the mission does not rest 
solely upon the ephemeral impressions produced by 
exciting appeals to the feelings, which, we grieve to 
say, is too often the one object of sailors’ mis- 
sionaries. On the contrary, special efforts are 
made to induce either the captain or one of the 
officers, or the surgeon, or a passenger, to conduct 
divine service on board every Sunday. Where such 
a promise is given, the necessary Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and hymn-books are supplied. Speaking to 
one of these captains the other day, he said that, 
though he was a Presbyterian himself, he always 
used the Church Prayer-book for public worship, 
as he found that the sailors liked to have something 
to do on such occasions, and not to be mere 
listeners, and that the responses in the Prayer- 
book gave them the opportunity of using and 
hearing their own voices. On reminding him 
that the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland had produced an admirable Prayer- 


With a swingeing | 


book for soldiers and sailors, he remarked that 
it failed to please seamen, because it made the 
captain do all the praying, and didn’t let the 
sailors put ina word. We commend the observa- 
tion to the Committee on Aids to Devotion, in the 
hope that they will not only supply this want, but 
take measures to make the existence of their “ Aids 
to Worship” more generally known amongst 
Scottish merchant ships. No mission work amongst 
seamen is worth much which does not inculcate 
habits of devotion, and aim at the restoration of the 
ancient maritime custom of public worship at leaston 
| Sundays, as well as the due recognition of the Lord’s 
| day as a day of rest, wind and weather permitting. 
That the old custom is being revived in the best 
commanded merchant ships is not generally known 
afloat. If missionaries could let captains know 
that there is nothing unusual, no breach of the 
customs of the sea, involved in such a public 
| recognition of Almighty God, they would do much 
| to disarm prejudices and open the ears of reason. 
| An undated note, lithographed in fac simile, invit- 
ing attention to the subject, enclosed in a blank 
envelope to be properly addressed before delivery, 
might usefully form part of the stock-in-trade of 
every sailors’ missionary. Such a note, if well 
lithographed and carefully directed to the captain, 
and another differently worded to the chief officer, 
might be received as a private letter, and be perused 
| and thought over in private with a consideration 
| which no printed tract would receive. Norshould 
our various sailors’ societies fail to attempt to bring 
the shipowner’s influence to bear in like manner 
upon his employées. The St. Andrew’s missionary 
meets with many rebuffs and occasional rudeness 
in visiting rough sailors, or from officers who hardly 
like such intrusion on their special domain. But as 
a rule, tact and temper meet their reward, and the 
missionary seldom leaves a ship without love having 
done its perfect work, or without leaving behind a 
few crumbs cast on the waters, which will doubtless 
appear again, though it be after many days. 
| Not the least peculiar characteristic of this 
parochial extension is that it comes from a quarter 
| to which sailors have little cause for gratitude, viz., 
|from the Church of England. It is true that 
| during the last quarter of a century, weak attempts 
have been occasionally made by an extreme section 
of the Church to overtake the noble efforts of Non- 
conformists in this sphere of Christian labour, but 
at this moment the provision made for the whole 
river-borne population by the itinerating Thames 
Church Mission consists of only one clergyman, 
assisted by four lay missionaries and six seamen 
colporteurs and visitors. But St. Andrew's Mission 
is the first attempt of which we are cognisant to 
affiliate a river population to the neighbouring 
parish, under the distinct guidance of the bishop of 
the diocese. We need hardly add that the parish 
of Holy Trinity, Milton-next-Gravesend, cannot 
possibly provide the funds (some £400 per annum) 
for such an extra-parochial work, but that the 
Rev. C. E. R. Robinson, the incumbent, to whom 
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all honour is due, is indebted to public bounty for 
supplies of magazines and books suitable for the 
three hundred lending libraries, which with their 


nine thousand volumes are now scattered all over 
the watery world, for the Bibles, Prayer-books, and | 


hymn-books which he gives away, as well as for the 
funds to maintain this truly catholic work. Rail- 
ways from Fenchurch Street and Charing Cross 
will, in an hour and a quarter, enable the Londoner 
to make a personal inspection of this work, and to 
confer with Mr. Robinson at the Castle, Gravesend, 
as to the most suitable means of affording help ; or 
better still, for those who would comprehend the 
breadth of the subject we are discussing, would be 








Externally the “Spread Eagle” has undergone 
little change, and internally the floor near the 
reading desk still shows the marks of the old bar 
counter, and of the hole through which the beer 
pipes communicated with the casks in the cellar 
below. Yet everywhere we trace the governing 
hand of a well-ordered mind, whether in the volun- 


teer helpers, the work-rooms, or the little chapel, | 


endeavouring to do all things decently and in order ; 
an attempt which cannot fail to humanize the 
rugged class they seek to influence, and prepare 
them for the calm reception of the holy truths of 
that Gospel which they declare. The advantage 
which a nautical mission so affiliated to a well- 
organized parish on ferra firma gains over the 
VI.—I0. 





a trip by one of those river steamers which leave 
Charing Cross Pier about ten a.M., or more fre- 
quently from. London Bridge. 

The visitor will be well repaid for his time and 
journey, by a personal inspection of the Water-side 
Mission House, and we doubt not will be as much 
pleased as we ourselves were to witness the multi- 
| form uses to which the old “ Spread Eagle” is put ; 
| the thoroughly practical and energetic character of 
|the work; the active sympathy rendered by his 
| voluntary co-workers to the ardent, sensible, and 
| gentlemanly missionary who devotes himself, heart 
' and soul, to the cause; and the plain working fashion 
in which the most is made out of small means. 














| isolated missionary without a base of operations, 
| and lacking in that personal sympathy and volun- 
| tary aid which is so needful not only to extend the 
work, but to cheer and to sustain the missionary, 
must be evident to all who have any intimate 
knowledge of similar spheres of Christianizing 
operation. 


The history of the defunct London Episcopal 
Floating Church Society will illustrate our position 
more fully, whilst carrying us back to the by no 
means distant date when Churchmen first awoke to 
the fact that sailors had souls which called for sal- 
vation, by the same holy Name by which alone 
landsmen could expect to be saved. It was in 
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1814 that Captain Wilkins, master of a North 
Shields collier, held the first so-called Bethel meet- 
ing in the port of London. He invited the crews 
of the neighbouring vessels to repair on board his 
own on Sundays for the purpose of divine worship ; 
and in due time a flag was employed to signalise 
the time of assembly to the other ships, which be- 
came known as the Bethel Flag. 
and the speciality of the work is remembered, it is 
hardly necessary to say that Captain Wilkins was 
a Nonconformist. This singular effort becoming 
known to some good Dissenters in East London, 
“The Port of London Society for promoting the 
Moral and Religious Welfare of Seamen,” was formed 
in 1817; and on the 4th May, 1818, the old sloop 
of war Speedy, of 400 tons, having been fitted 
and moored in the river, was opened for divine 
service, various ministers officiating from time to 
time. Thence arose, in 1819, “ the Bethel Mission 
Society,” which appointed special agents to visit 
seamen on shipboard, and to preach to the crews, 
assembling those from the neighbouring ships, by | 
hoisting the Bethel flag. These two societies 
combined both titles and operations in 1827 ; and, | 
in 1833, desiring to embrace a greater variety of | 


When the date | 


institutions, the Sailors’ Home directors continuing 
to make the appointment when vacant whilst the 
floating church remained. The want of funds alone 
prevented the transference of the Seamen’s Church 
from the Brazen afloat, to the shore, as desired in 
| the annual report for 1836. But in 1845, the rotten 
| State of the Brazen necessitated an outlay either 
in fitting up a new ship, or in building a church on 
land. ‘The crowded state of the river made the 
distance for the chaplain from the ship to the 
Home inconvenient, and for the crews from their 
vessels to the Srazen dangerous, whilst the im- 
| proved habits of sailors in other respects which 
these institutions had brought about, made the 
failure of the floating church more apparent, and 
the prospect of success on “erra firma more en- 
couraging. Accordingly, in 1846, the foundation 
stone of a church for seamen and their families 
was laid close to the Sailors’ Home, and in July, 
1847, the building was consecrated by the name 
of St. Paul’s Church, and a district including the 
London and St. Katherine’s Docks assigned to it 
by the bishop. After seventeen years’ ecclesias- 
tical service the old Arazen was returned to the 
Admiralty, and the isolated nautical vicar affiliated 


means for promoting the moral and religious im-| his aqueous parish with the neighbouring parochial 


provement of seamen, and to extend their efforts 
to other ports and to foreign shipping, the title was 
again changed to that of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society.. This is a most creditable institu- 
tion, vigorously conducted, of which Nonconformists 
may well be proud. 

Emulating the pious deeds of the Dissenters, 
several earnest Churchmen, chiefly naval officers, | 
instituted, in 1825, “‘ The London Episcopal Float- 
ing Church Society,” from the experiences of which | 
we wish to draw a lesson. Though they appointed | 
at once an excellent chaplain, in the person of an 
ex-naval officer, it was not till 1829 that the| 
floating church itself appeared. The sloop of 
war Brazen, of 590 tons, having been fitted up | 
for divine service on Sundays, and moored off the | 
Thames Tunnel, was inaugurated on Good Friday, 
1829. The funds and the staff appear to have 
been from the first wholly inadequate, whilst the 
solitary chaplain, isolated from help and sympathy 
in the cabin of the Zrazen was left to his own 
resources. We are assured that the office was well 
filled, but yet we learn from the report of 1836, 
though three evangelical clergymen had successively 
occupied the post, that “the attendance of sailors 
had not been so good as was expected, and in 
order to greater efficiency, it was proposed, if funds 
can be obtained, fo open an episcopal chapel on shore.” 
The annual income of the society was at this time, 
after eleven years’ struggles, only £293, against 
41,940 expended by its Nonconformist fellow- 
labourer. In 1842, the funds being in a still worse 
state, in order to make up the chaplain’s stipend 
the directors of the Sailors’ Home, and of the 
Destitute Sailors’ Asylum, many of whom were 
also on the Episcopal Floating Church committee, 
appointed him also to the chaplaincy of these other 


| district. Exchanging the cabin of the Brazen 
for a parsonage abutting both the Home and the 
church, and communicating with them by a covered 
way, the chaplain found himself the resident of a 
diocese, holding a recognised ecclesiastical posi- 
tion, and with a claim upon the bishop and upon 
the great church societies, to which none whose 
home is on the waters is entitled. Surrounded on 
all sides by seamen and their families, their parasites 
and their seducers, every person he met outside 
his door was either a seaman or somebody who 


| gained either an honest or a dishonest livelihood 


out of sailors’ earnings. Everywhere work awaited 
him, all of which bore directly on seamen. The 
Home, with its 11,000 yearly inmates, called for 
daily prayers and almost hourly conversations, 
the seamen’s church for its frequent services, the 
| shipping in the London and St. Katherine’s Docks, 
the wharves and pools of the river, the sailors’ 
lodging houses, some honest and respectable, but 
most steeped in the basest immorality, the respect- 
able tradesmen, the dishonest crimps, the wives 
and children of far distant seamen—these and 
many others would tax the energies of the most 
Christ-loving ambassador. Happily such clergy 
men were found successively to offer themselves to 
this arduous work. Aided by a curate, a Scripture 
reader, three city missionaries, a parochial mission 


| woman, and various voluntary helpers, the Rev. 


Dan Greatorex, M.A., since 1862 vicar of St. 
Paul’s Seamen’s Church and the marine parish now 
legally formed for it, has vigorously endeavoured to 
grapple with the seething corruption in which it 
abounds. Great indeed are the changes God has 
wrought in that marine parish since 1847, as every 
thoughtful East-Ender readily testifies. But instead 
of looking backwards to what has been already 
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| 
done, we should rather remember what is still left | 
undone. Notwithstanding the weekly offerings of | 
this poor congregation, averaging about 25s. a-week, | 
and subscriptions from West-End friends, the vicar | 
has not been able, in seven years, to wholly ex- | 
punge the trifling debt of £250 for necessary | 
church expenses which he found in existence when | 
he first entered on his labours. That this debt 
should for so long have circumscribed his efforts, 
is not very creditable to the employers and friends 
of seamen, to our after-dinner speakers who make 
much large capital out of the noble qualities 
of seamen, nor to their concurring hearers. How 
few have ever thought of the sailor’s wife, her 
semi-widowhood, her struggles and her difficulties ! 
How few have given consideration to the sailor’s 
child, his or her half-fatherless condition, growing 
up without his parental guidance and authority, 
unrecognised by his employer, unprotected by his 
superiors! Many, indeed, are the sad tales of 
temptations withstood, of trials patiently borne, of 
sickness, poverty, and want, which Mr. Greatorex 
and his co-workers can tell of the wives and _ chil- 
dren of absent sailors, exposed to all the difficulties 
of East-End life in his marine parish. The simple 
record of work done last year by the staff of St. 
Paul’s Seamen’s Church speaks for itself, viz. :— 

10,100 seamen attended church, besides 2,670 
who took part in devotional meetings at the Sailors’ 
Home, and 10,628 seamen who attended 381 meet- 
ings held elsewhere. 1,105 Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese attended 83 services in that language, and 
2,200 other persons were present at 80 devotional 
services in the parish. 

7,277 visits were paid to seamen on shipboard, 
and 3,775 to seamen on land, besides 14,960 domi- 
ciliary visits in the parish. 

Not to enter into details as to books and tracts 
sold and given, ships’ lending libraries, mothers’ 
meetings, orphans clothed, penny banks, and other 
parochial appliances carried out under great diffi- 
culty in a poor neighbourhood far removed from 
the help, both pecuniary and personal, and from 
the sympathy which sustains work and workers in 
the West End, we would call attention to the 
schools. The sailor’s child, beset by great tempta- 
tions, has a special claim on our interest. What | 
will those growing girls be ten or twenty years 
hence? Will they become what the sailors’ infant 
daughters of the same parish of twenty years ago 
are now? God forbid! Look on those hideous 
young women who prowl about the docks and 
crimping houses; these not long ago were the 
innocent prattling infants formed in God’s image, 
bought with Christ’s blood, whose fathers manned 
the ships which furnished our houses with most of 
the necessaries and luxuries which we enjoy. Are 
the female infants of our present sailors to lose all 
innocence, all modesty, all decency, all hope, all 
God’s image, all Christ’s purchase, and become the 
depraved monsters we see now in this marine 
parish? And the sailors’ male infants ; what are | 
they to become? Intelligent voters, respectable 


* 


citizens, God-fearing men? or shall they grow up 
what the infant sons of the same parish twenty 
years ago too often now are—drunkards, blas- 
phemers, whoremongers, paupers, thieves? These 
innocent children of sailors appeal to our experience 
of the past to save them from the dreadful fate of 
their predecessors. Mr. Greatorex interprets their 
appeal into a request for Sunday-schools and day- 
schools. Only 430 children as yet attend his 
Sunday-school, which, from want of another place, 
is held in St. Paul’s Seamen’s Church. But where 
are the thousand others? How are these others 
to learn of Christ, His sufferings, His intercessions, 
His love, and His readiness to receive them? Only 
400 children of these numerous neglected families 
can be received into the day-schools held in an 
ordinary eight-roomed house in the once aristocratic 
Wellclose Square. ‘These, crowded into small, ill- 
ventilated, and unsuitable class-rooms are them- 
selves a striking contrast to the place. Never have 
we seen in a city parish-school cleaner children, 
better acquainted with soap and water, their neat 
white pinafores covering up all deficiencies beneath, 
their straight-combed hair without net or tie to hide 
dirt or worse, whilst good manners and cheerful 
countenances bespeak genial management. The in- 


| fants crowded round their clergyman as though privi- 


leged to mar his progress by climbing his knees and 
pulling his arms. Fourteen orphan girls, clothed in 
neat, substantial dresses, were conspicuous, not for 
the charity-school stigma which too often marks gift- 
clothes, but by their superior taste and comfort. 
Most of the teachers and two-thirds of the scholars 
are bona fide seamen’s children, whilst the others 
belong to this semi-nautical parish. The clean 
appearance of the children as they dispersed to 


| their homes made them conspicuous objects in the 


streets. But where are the others? and what are 
they learning? The residents in the neighbour- 
hood of the London and St. Katherine’s Dock are 
themselves awaking to their responsibilities as their 
brothers’ keeper. They are endeavouring to provide 
efficient schools on the site of the old Danish 
chapel of chequered memory for the children of our 
sailors and of others labouring amongst the shipping 
and living in this marine parish. 

But although £3,000 have been made up for 
this purpose, as much more is required ere this 
much-needed building can be completed on a 
scale adequate to the want. An _ experienced 
committee of mercantile men resident in the 
locality have been associated with the clergy to give 
effect to the mute appeal of the sailors’ children. 
One item in the receipts speaks well for this poor 
parish: “Collected by school-children from 898 
persons of the district, £16 11s. 6d.” Many a 
God-like act of self-denial is included in that sum, 
dinners foregone, tea or tobacco sacrificed, pawned 
clothes unredeemed, other necessaries resigned, 
appetites renounced, and desires ungratified, as out 
of their penury three pennies and six pennies were 
given by these 898 poor persons to the treasury of 
God. Nor is the effect on the school-children less 
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observable, every one who has thus aided in placing 
a brick in the new schoolhouse looks upon it as his 
or her own property. The honester portion of the 
“upper classes” of this dissolute parish have 
shown no less self-devotion ; many a little trades- 
man or sailors’ boarding-house keeper cheerfully 
consecrating from one-tenth to one-twentieth of | 
his whole income to the work. Such a good spirit | 
speaks well for the donors. In sad contrast with 
all this is the absence of aid from the great local 
proprietor, the wealthy Sailors’ Home, its directors 
(with one generous exception), and its officers. As 
a corporation, the economy has defeated itself, the 
enraged parochial authorities having expressed their 
indignation by largely increasing the rateable value | 
ofthe Home. As individuals, it speaks ill for the 
real depth of interest in, and intelligent appre- 
ciation of sailors’ wants taken by the successors 
of the holy self-devoted originators of that noble 
institution. The employers of seamen, with a very 
few exceptions, are, as usual, conspicuous by their 
absence from the subscription list. Those who 
would know more about sailors’ families, or of | 
St. Paul’s Seamen’s Church, Dock Street, White- 
chapel, E., will find a personal visit to the vicarage 





support the proposition with which we set out, and 
call for the extension of the parochial system to 
the aqueous districts adjoining? Imagine the 
Thames divided into parochial divisions, each 
affiliated to a parish on ¢erra_firma, and recognised 
as part of the dioceses on the neighbouring banks. 
Are not the hundreds of thousands resident on the 
river deserving of as much practical Christian 
care as the colonial or heathen mission churches ? 
Nay, ought not Churchmen to tremble at their 
disobedience to their Lord’s command ; for did He 
not include the whole terraqueous globe when He 
said, “Go ye into a// the world!” Ought we not, 
as Londoners, to blush at our negligence? Ought 
we not, as Christian Englishmen, to have some 
regard for our oft-expressed lip-sympathy with sea- 
men? Can we pass through those wealthy city 
parishes, with their empty churches, their fat livings, 
their idle parasites, without wishing to see the use- 
less pulpit turned into a mission-boat, and _ its 
occupant, rowed by the sexton and clerk from ship 
to ship on the Thames, proclaiming the living 
gospel to living souls, and emulating the energetic 
Christian action of the staff of St. Andrew’s Water- 
side Mission, Thames Terrace, Gravesend, and of 





well repaid. 
Does not the work of these two marine parishes 


UPWARD 


St. Paul’s Seamen’s Church, Dock Street, White- 
chapel ? WILLIAM DAWSON. 


GLANCES. 


No, I.—LIGHT. 


** Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heav’n first-born, 
Or ot th’ Eternal co-eternal beam, 
May I express thee unblamed?”’ 


Anp God said, “Let there be light, and there 
was light.” Perhaps these are the most sublime 
words to be found in all the records of the world’s 
literature ; assuredly none are truer or more divine. 
It is quite another thing whether the popular con- 
ception of their meaning has hitherto been as ade- 
quate as it might have been. 
poet, the musician, Augustine, Milton, Haydn, have | 


The theologian, the | 


Paradise Lost. Book iii. 


either from science or from Revelation, properly 
interpreted, that suddenness of existence was an 


element in the genesis of light. Neither does sud- 
denness of execution appear to be an essential ele- 
ment of Creative Might, so far as we are gifted 
with power to conceive it. On the contrary, it is a 
| majestic slowness of evolution, proceeding as it 
were in the leisureness of confidence towards its 























done their part to give these words a colour-| destined end, which seems to have been a charac- 
ing, which, though it has greatly and properly con- | teristic mark ‘of the divine operation in the com- 
tributed to the inspiration of awe at the majesty of | pletion of the earth for the abode of its human 
Him by whose command this most beneficent of | Lord. As thére is no waste, so there is no haste 
created influences came into being, nevertheless | in nature. Suddenness of completion is a type, 
has suggested ideas regarding the mode of the |a main element, in what we term the miraculous. 
divine operations which better information has It characteristically separates the miraculous from 
shown to be incorrect. | the natural, understanding by natural that ordinary 
The sublime music of Haydn still lingers in our | and orderly course which is impressed on created 
ears, and it is with difficulty that we can dispel the things by their Creator. It was at a word that on 
beautiful illusion, that at the divine fiat of the the Lake of Galilee the winds and the waves ceased, 
Supreme, suddenly the blaze of a meridian light shot and suddenly there was a great calm. As the 
through the realms of an unformed creation, as yet bread was passed from hand to hand, the seven 
but chaos, disorder, and impenetrable gloom. It loaves sufficed to feed as many thousands. Ata 
is quite true that modern science, in its most recent | word Lazarus came forth from corruption and the 
disclosures, confirms the scriptural account that | grave. 
light was among the first, as it is the most beneficent,| But it was not so with the creation of the world 
of created influences. But it does not appear | and of light. Amidst the hydrogen and nitrogen and 
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iron, and those other elements which in the remote- 
ness of incalculable ages once glowed with a fervent 
heat, and in a consolidated state now constitute 
our world, it was the will of the Creator to call into 
being and effuse another substance inconceivably 
more subtle in its essence and in its powers than 
they. Philosophers have hesitated to give it a settled 
name; provisionally they call it zther, or the ether, 
or the luminiferous «ther. It cannot be weighed or 
measured, nor is it visible. It is the most elastic 
of all things known. On good grounds, it is 
believed to penetrate all natural substances, and to 
be effused between their particles ; at all events it 
closely surrounds all substances, and in its perfec- 
tion exists throughout all space conceivable by us. 
Like a stretched metallic wire, if a portion of it be 
displaced, the whole vibrates ‘for a time, and con- 
tinues to vibrate. If the stretched metallic wire 
vibrate 528 times in a second of time, it communi- 
cates a similar vibration to the air around it, and 
from thence to the drum of the ear, and then pro- 
duces that particular sensation which the mind recog- 
nises as the musical sound of middle C. So with this 
zther thus universally interfused ; ifa portion of it be 
displaced by any means, then it vibrates with a rapi- 
dity astonishing to the last degree ; we should call 





These things being premised, the divine com- 
mand, “Let there be light,” amounted, it would 
seem, to the impression upon ordinary matter and 
upon the zether, by the Supreme Power, those most 
marvellous properties which cause the propagation 
of heat and light. It was in consequence of the 
Divine Will, in its pre-ordination, that those enor- 
mous masses of materials which have ultimately 
formed the Solar System, were effused throughout 
an inconceivable expanse, and glowed with stu- 
pendous heat. It is here that our first conception 
of unformed worlds commence. How this was 
effected we know not : a true creative act is beyond 
human cognizance—enough for us herein, that the 
Supreme, in his beneficent wisdom, so willed it. 
But this effused and glowing mass once placed in 
space, with its constituents endowed with all their 
various properties and forces, it followed that mass 
after mass would be thrown off, and that these 
masses must at the first glow with an intolerable 
effulgence, which would gradually subside as these 
future planets cooled down and became consoli- 
dated. Meanwhile the huge central mass, the 
future sun of the future system, would continue to 


| glow with heat and light. 


Thus—and this is the point we desired to come 


it, not astonishing, but incredible, were it not that | to—thus the most recent results of modern research 
the well-informed philosopher has counted and | entirely remove the difficulty, which, to some minds, 
ascertained the number of its vibrations with a cer-| has been formidable, viz., how light could exist 


tainty equal to that of anything: else which we | 


reasonably term certain. If the zther vibrates 
about @ million of million of times more rapidly than 
do the particles of a column of air which commu- 
nicates the sensation of middle C, then the throb 


is propagated onwards and onwards through all | 


space, and if it meets with a human eye it sets the 
retina of that eye into a correlative vibration, so 
that the mind recognises therefrom the sensation of 
yellow light. Should the ether have been set into a 
less rapidly vibratory motion, amounting to about 
460 millions of millions of vibrations in a second of 
time, the sensation to the eye is ved light; 560 
give green ; 620 give blue. Of course these numbers 
are rough approximations. 

The researches of modern science have taught us 
to associate the phenomena of Aeat, as well as light, 
with the vibrations of this luminiferous zther. Thus, 
if a bar of iron is heated to a sufficient temperature, 
it is well known that the sensation of red light is 
communicated through the eye, and we call the bar 
of iron red-hot ; if the heat be increased to a greater 
extent, then, together with the red light, there is 
also conveyed the sensation of orange or yellow. 
The heat causes the light, and the light ceases to 
be visible so soon as the temperature falls below a 
certain amount. There is in fact good reason for 
believing that when the particles of a body vibrate 
to a certain amount of frequency and of extent, the 
sensation of heat is conveyed ; these vibrations are 
then communicated to the surrounding ether, and 
are thenceforward propagated after the manner of 
the propagation of light, and in this way heated 
substances are cooled by what is termed radiation. 





before the sun. The sun was as yet incomplete 
long after the earth had become so far consolidated 
as itself no longer to glow with heat sufficient to 
emit visible light. The fiat, “ Let there be light,” 
had long preceded the completion of a central sun, 
and there was light upon the consolidated earth 
long before it was fitted for the abode of vegetable 
and animal life. 

We do not, at the present moment, intend to 
enter upon any detailed explanation of the bearing 
of modern science on the interpretation of the first 
chapter of the Divine Record. ‘This much, how- 
ever, we may here properly say, that it does not 
appear that the inspired account of the creation, the 
Mosaic cosmogony, as it is often termed, was ever 
intended to convey to man, in all ages, and in all 
stages of his progressive "knowledge, a scientific 
statement of the actual mode and actual order ot 
the divine creative acts. Forming our conclusion 
of the divine mode of communicating knowledge to 
man, from the records of the Bible itself, two prin- 
ciples* appear to pervade and to regulate these 
communications. First, no knowledge is com- 
municated which lays within the reach of the 
natural powers with which man is divinely en- 
dowed. Secondly, whatever intimations are super- 
naturally communicated, regard is had to the 
capacity of the recipient. Putting these principles 
together, it would seem that there can be no 
ground for expecting to find, and certainly we do 
not find, in the earlier chapters of the Divine 





* The reader may find more particular details regarding these two 
principles in my Hulsean Lectures, before the University of Cam- 
bridge, in 1867, 
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Record, exactness of scientific expressions or of 
scientific knowledge, which would have been unin- 
telligible to the men of the patriarchal or Mosaic 
ages, or, in fact, even to our own. But, on the other 
hand, we have no hesitation whatever in expressing 
our strong conviction that the details in the Mosaic 
account utterly transcend the natural knowledge 


and natural conceptions of the age when they first | 


appeared. They bear the marks of a supernatural 
origin, and must have proceeded from the pre- 
suggestion of a superhuman intelligence. 

It seemed necessary to say this much on a topic 
which in modern times has excited considerable 
anxiety, and caused much misapprehension, be- 
cause our Upward Glances are, in fact, a first con- 
tribution to the natural theology of recent scientific 
discoveries. These latter, that is to say, these 
physical discoveries, have come upon us in such 
varied and unexpected abundance, that we are in 
a measure forced to ask ourselves how far are these 
new Aspects of Nature in accord with what we 
have already been permitted to learn regarding 
Him who is its Author and Director. In reply to 
these earnest and natural questionings, it may be 
sufficient to say, that through the accessions of this 
new knowledge, our ideas of the power, of the 
beneficence, and especially of the far-reaching 
providence of the Supreme Creator, are not only 
confirmed, but they are intensified and exalted. 
The testimony of science to the divine mindfulness 
for man, /erefofore reached to that time when, by 
the fiat of the Supreme, the forces of nature were 
preparing a consolidated earth for the abode of an 
intelligent and improvable creature; but the wit- 
ness for God is zow carried backwards beyond 
the ages when that earth was without form and 
void. 

We have been speaking so far of the genesis of 
the worlds of light and of heat; but we must not 
proceed to tell the story of the progress of the 
earth to its completion, before we have made a 
few remarks on those properties of ght which im- 
press us with the evidence of an intelligent design, 
and of the prenotations of the activity of a benefi- 
cent will. With this view we shall not stop to 
explain how the functions of vegetable and animal 
life are maintained in health and activity by the 
agency of light. Through its beneficent action the 
seeds are compelled to germinate, and at length 
are clothed in their refreshing livery of green. It 
is the light which extracts from their leaves the 
vital air for the renovation of the breath of man, 
leaving behind that which constitutes the strength 
and solidity of the stem. In photography, indeed, 
we have a happy and familiar evidence of its 
powerful and marvellous chemistry, for we see 
daily before our eyes how it brings back to our 
affections, or to our emulation, the memories of the 
past, and restores the image of the absent and the 
distant to the spirit of the present. But it is 
reserved for the chemistry of the future to indicate 
the beneficent results of this “ prime work of God,” 
his own emblem of Himself, in a thousand ramifi- 


cations of which at present we are getting little 
more than a suggestion or a glimpse. Of these 
and many other tempting instances of a mindful- 
ness for man, we shall not now permit ourselves or 
invite our readers to dwell; but we shall call their 
attention to two of the properties of light which it 
is not improbable they may have overlooked or 
under-estimated. 

The first of these is the curious scattering of 
light by the atmosphere in which man is enveloped 
on this his earth. Light is propagated in straight 
lines: even sound, which in many respects is the 
analogue of light, does not readily get round a cor- 
ner without a loss of intensity ; but light altogether 
refuses to move out of its direct straight path so 
long as its course is continued in the same me- 
dium. It is not possible, for instance, to look 
through a narrow bent tube, however slight may be 
its curvature. When, therefore, the sun is hidden 
either by a thick cloud, or behind a mountain or 
a pile of buildings, how is it that we still continue 
to see? How is it that we continue to read or 
write out of doors in gloomy weather, or while 
sitting in the room of a house? No doubt, in 
the former case, some light penetrates through the 
clouds, and in both cases some light also is re- 
flected from objects on which the sun-light, be it 
little or be it much, directly falls; but this re- 
flected light is quite insufficient to account for that 
general and beneficent diffusion of light with which 
we are happily familiar. It is very doubtful, for 
| instance, whether we should be able to read a 
| book behind a lunar mountain which intercepted 
| the rays of the sun, unless indeed we turned the 
page so as to face the country beyond or outside 
| the shadow. ‘Those who are familiar with lunar 
aspects when viewed through large telescopes, 
| must be greatly struck with the intense blackness 
| of the shadow of the hills: the whole surrounding 
country is seen literally blazing with light received 
from the unintercepted sun, so much so, that if 
| the aperture of the telescope is considerable, it is 
| necessary to mitigate the light by artificial means, 
nevertheless the shadows of objects are sharp and 
black to a degree unknown upon our earth. The 
truth is, that the greater part of the light which 
comes to ourselves, is rendered available by the 
scattering of the solar light as it passes through our 
atmospheres it comes to us mainly in this way, 
and neither directly nor by reflection. The moon 
is devoid of atmosphere: possibly, when thrown 
off by our nebulous incandescent earth before 
consolidation, it cooled so rapidly on account of 
the smallness of its mass, that the constituents 
which in our case ultimately formed our gaseous 
atmosphere, in her case combined chemically with 











it may, it is certain that the moon, at present, is 
devoid of any sensible gaseous envelope or atmo- 
sphere, and consequently there is no scattering of 
the solar light which falis upon the surface : there 
is little or no gradation from an intense effulgence, 





to a darkness that may be felt. ‘To our eyes, and 








other elements into solid forms; but, be that as . 
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constituted as we are, such a state of things would 
be simply intolerable. 

Our own atmosphere, on the contrary, is far 
from homogeneous : it is literally filled with matter | 
foreign to its own peculiar and appropriate con- | 
stituents, oxygen, nitrogen, and small quantities of | 
carbonic acid. This foreign matter, ina state of 
extreme subdivision, is derived partly from dust 
swept upwards and along by currents of wind, or 
floating lazily in its substance; or partly, from 
meteoric matter comminuted by aerial explosions 
or by combustion; and partly also it is derived 
from organic matter, or organisms replete with life ; 
the invisible but salutary scavengers of the air we 
breathe. Herein it resembles the ocean. It is 
mainly in this way that the solar light so soon as it | 
enters into the terrestrial atmosphere becomes | 
scattered in thousands of directions by the multi- 
tude of minute reflecting facets with which it | 
meets, and thereby the resulting light reaches us | 
in a form available for the ordinary purposes of 
human life. Some light also is scattered by the | 
aqueous vapour, which more or less abounds in the 
atmosphere above us. Now what are the chances 
that such correlations of the properties of light, of the 
medium through which it passes, and of the wants 
and capacities of an intelligent being, should all 
coalesce in the case of this our planet and of the 
human being who is its temporary lord ? These inter- 
adaptations, among thousands of others, are surely 
significant of a supreme beneficent will. The mind 
glances upwards, and through this complex curious 
atmosphere, to the throne of consummate wisdom 
and love. 

There is yet another thought connected with the 
properties of light, and of its correlation to the 
circumstances of the intelligent beings who reap the 
advantage of its beneficent existence. Sound, like 
light, is propagated by the vibrations of an elastic 
medium, but its effectual propagation is practically 
confined to a few miles from the original source of 
sonorous disturbance, and it is impossible not to 
connect such an arrangement with the conveni- | 
ence and exigences of the intelligent being who is | 
the subject of its influence. It announces the | 
existence of that which could not otherwise lie | 
within the immediate cognizance of the observer. | 
It informs and itwarns. But then the information, | 
or the warning, is confined within a moderate space, | 
for man has other ways of connecting himself with | 
absent or remote objects on this earth. We stop | 


not now to speak of his capacity of delight in the | 
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sensation of melody or harmony, which it is a pro- 
vince of aerial sounds to gratify ; the coincidence, 
however, of the object, the subject, and the capacity, 
are beyond the result of chance. 

There is, moreover, this generic distinction, among 
others, between sound and light, viz., that the 
limitations of distance for the effectual propagation 
of light exceed human conception. The visible sun 
is sufficiently remote to surpass, not, indeed, our 
powers of measurement, but certainly our true 
practical conception of its distance ; yet that dis- 
tance is as the breadth of a gossamer’s fibre in 
comparison with the remoteness of the visible stars. 
This light, then, “this bright effluence of bright 
essence uncreate,” is the sole link which unites us 
with—what shall'we say—the Infinite? We have 
in fact no other mode of communication therewith. 
And what then shall we say of that still more mys- 
terious mind, which deciphers and interprets the 


/meaning of what the eye thus discerns—wisdom, 


and power, and a mindful love? We will not dare 
to say that an incapacity, or an unwillingness to 
mark the traces of a beneficent design herein, is a 
symptom of insanity, but it is a state of the emo- 
tions which ourselves have no power to understand, 
or to accept with sympathy. 

Suppose for an instant that light, like sound, 
were limited in the extent of its available propaga- 
tion ; suppose it were limited to the distance of 
Then it is not too much to say that the 
intellect of the world would also be limited to an 
infancy. We should get but little further than the 
advances of Plato and his immediate successors. 
Astronomy, even the astronomy of the sun and of 
the planets, would be, as a practical science, im- 
possible. Navigation would be more limited than 
it was in the time of the Carthaginians. All those 
many collateral improvements, which are the off- 
shoots of Astronomy in its various branches, would 
now be out of the cognizance of mankind. Man 
would (Christianity apart) believe himself to be 
either a blank in the universe, or, if otherwise, a god 
contemptibly chained to the finite. And yet, after 


_all, there is nothing that we know, except the pre- 


dominance of a Will, mindful for man, which could 
have endued the luminiferous ether with properties 
admitting of no finite limit to the propagation of its 
waves. Again the mind glances upwards, and 
aspires to an approach, and an approach to the 
Infinite, with which it has so many links—light and 
love being the chief. 
C. PRITCHARD. 
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LOST! LOST! LOST! 
FOUND! FOUND! FOUND! 


St. Luke xv. 


OnE in one hundred lost ! and ninety-nine 
That never knew another will than Thine. 

O Love! that holds so many to Thee bound, 
Yet cannot rest until the lost be found. 














And one in ten, through man’s untoward neglect, 

Lost from the number of the Lord’s elect : 

Yet light truth’s candle, search the house well 
round, 

And that lost image of the Lord is found. 


And one in two, lost through the perverse will 
That cannot rest contented and be still : 
Love’s triple cord, unbroken though unwound, 
Draws back to pardon, and the lost is found. 


Thus Lost, lost, lost, blight with their threefold curse 

The beauty of heart, home, and universe ; 

But threefold Love, with threefold glory crown’d, 

That Lost, lost, lost, blots out with Found! found! 
found ! 


O Love so little losing! at such cost 
Restoring to Thyself that little lost, 
This, this Thy praise through worlds on worlds 
renown’d, 
“Was dead, and is alive,—was lost, is found 
JOHN MONSEL... 
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THE REPRESSION OF SIN. 





QUESTIONS THAT ARE 
Il._THE REPRESSION OF SIN 


Ir isan acknowledged rule in all worldly things | 
that prevention is better than cure, and the fifth | 
chapter of the First Epistleto the Corinthians teaches | 
us that the rule holds good in divine things as well. 
We shall not dwell upon the sin recorded and | 
dealt with in this chapter. It is painful to think | 
that even in the Church at Corinth, a Church so | 
lately called to the knowledge of the truth, and 
endowed with so many miraculous gifts as we know 
it to have possessed, a sin of so flagrant a character | 
should have been committed. Neither shall we | 
dwell on the sentence pronounced upon the | 
offender, which embraces more than mere exclusion | 
from the Christian community, and implies the | 
exercise of a peculiar power, the possession of 
which by the Church seems to have passed away. 
The Apostle resolves that the guilty member of the 
Corinthian Church referred to shall be delivered | 
unto Satan “for the destruction of the flesh ;” that | 
is, that he may become the victim of bodily sick- 
ness and disease, so that, under the pressure of 
temporal affliction, his conscience may be awakened, 
his sinful inclinations destroyed; and the bitterness 
of the fruits of sin brought home to him. It is not 
a solitary instance in the New Testament of such 
a punishment. Elymas the sorcerer was struck 
blind when he resisted St. Paul; and we read in 
this very epistle of disease and death brought upon 
the Corinthians for their profanation ot the Lord’s 
Supper—“ for this cause many are weak and sickly 
among you, and many sleep.” In the instance | 
before us, indeed, it was not found necessary to | 
inflict the punishment denounced. The Apostle | 
resolves only that it shall be inflicted at a certain 
time and in a certain way, leaving, of course, in 
the meanwhile, the possibility of repentance to the | 
— a possibility which we know, from 2 Cor. 

. 5—8, became a reality. He did repent; there 
was even danger that he would be swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow; the Apostle had to enjoin 
the Corinthians to forgive him, and to confirm 
their love towards him. 

How far a sentence similar to that thus pro- 
nounced could now be inflicted in its completeness 
it is difficult to say. On the one hand, it may be 
urged that there is here the direct exercise of apos- 
tolic power; and that, without the possession of 
those apostolic gifts which substantiated and re- 
gulated the exercise of that power, any attempt on 
the part of the Church of our day to exercise it 
could only prove dangerous to others, and draw 
down ridicule on herself. On the other hand, it is 
to be noticed that St. Paul does not seem to place 
himself, in the passage before us, on any platform 
distinct from that occupied by the Church. No 
doubt he takes the lead, but he associates the 
Church with himself; the sentence is finally to be 
the Church’s, and not his. We are thus led up into 


| 





a question which does not seem to have been yet 





ALWAYS TURNING UP. 
IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.. 


adequately discussed, the distinctions drawn in 
connection with which are rather in a high degree 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory—the question, viz., 
How far the powers of the Apostolic Church were 
peculiar to it; or, How far they were at least in- 
tended by the Saviour to be the possession of his 
| people in all ages. We cannot enter upon that 
question at present. It will meet us again. 
Enough in the meantime to remark, first, That in 
the sentence we have been considering there is, 
strictly speaking, nothing miraculous, nothing that 
is necessarily more than the conviction that a par- 
ticular and solemn method of giving up an offender 
to illness, or even death, would certainly be fol- 
lowed by these consequences ; secondly, That were 
the Church of Christ now living in all the fulness 
of the Spirit, so living that her mind was the mind 
of Christ ; were the Church and the world, the good 
and the evil, the powers of light and the powers 
of darkness, seen to be standing over against each 
other in such strong emphatic contrast as marked 


| them in the days of St. Paul, the very exclusion 


from the Christian community, from its blessed 
privileges and glorious hopes, would have a natural 
tendency so to act upon the mind, and through the 
mind upon the body, that the health would give 
way, and either repentance or death ensue. 

Having said thus much upon points all notice of 
which it was hardly possible to omit, we turn to 
what more immediately concerns the question be- 
fore us in this paper, How shall we best repress sin 
in the Christian Church ? 

The answer to the question is to be found, not 
so much in the sentence pronounced, or the dis- 
cipline administered by St. Paul, as in the grounds 
upon which both rested. These, we may remark 
in passing, are in a high degree characteristic of 
the Apostle, in a high degree illustrative of that 
tendency—nowhere more marked than in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians—which led him, in 
every case submitted to his notice, to trace the 


/sentence pronounced, or the conclusion reached, 


not to considerations of expediency, or of a merely 
temporary character, but to essential and eternal 
principles. It might have been easy, in the present 
instance, to have: condemned the Corinthian of 
fender upon far lower grounds than those dwelt on 
in this chapter, or to have appealed to that judg- 
ment of simply natural propriety and natural feel- 
ing, which could have been at once called forth in 
reference to a sin of so dark a dye that it was 
“not so much as named among the Gentiles.” St. 
Paul, however, was always in the habit of applying 
the most momentous principles to far less important 
matters than what he has here to deal with ; and 
in decreeing, therefore, the exclusion of this sinner 
from the fellowship of the Christian church at 
Corinth, he passes at once to the grounds upon 
which his sentence rested. It is to these grounds, 
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and not to the mere sentence of excommunication | 
and delivering to Satan, that we propose to direct | 
the attention of our readers. They will be found 
to be both interesting and instructive ; and they are 
mainly two. 

1. There is the true idea of the Christian com-| 
munity and of the spiritual life to which Christians | 
are called. This idea finds expression more par- | 
ticularly in the words of ver. 7, “Ye are unleavened,” | 
and again in those of ver. 8, “Let us keep the | 
feast.” It has often been supposed that, in these 
words, the Apostle is alluding to the celebration of 
the Jewish Passover, which the members of the 
Corinthian Church who had been converted from 
Judaism might still be in the habit of observing, 
and the observance of which, at the season of the 
year when he wrote, might be immediately at hand. 
This cannot be. It is true, indeed, that, in certain | 
circumstances, St. Paul did feel himself called upon 
to tolerate the observance of Jewish festivals in the 
Christian Church, side by side with the higher and 
more spiritual ordinances of the faith of Jesus. It 
is also true that he himself, becoming a Jew to 
Jews, occasionally observed them, as, on leaving 
this very city, he sailed into Syria, “ having shorn 
his head in Cenchrea: for he had a vow” (Acts 
xviii. 18), But even when he tolerated them in 
others, or observed them himself, he never com- 
mended them to the churches which he planted, 
and least of all would he have done so to a Church 
like that of Corinth, which was composed almost 
entirely of converts from heathenism. In such cir- 
cumstances he invariably condemned the observance 
of “days and months and years ;” and, when his 
converts listened to Judaizing teachers, he charged 
them with falling away from the high spiritual 
standing of the Christian faith, and going back to 
“the weak and beggarly elements of the world” 
(Gal. iv. 9). The words before us, therefore, cer- 
tainly do not mean that the Christians to whom 
St. Paul is writing were about to observe the Pass- 
over. 

But neither is there any allusion to the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper as a distinct and separate 
ordinance of the Church. No mention is made of 
the Lord’s Supper in any part of this chapter ; and, | 
even although the Apostle had had it in his mind, | 

e would not have said, Let us celebrate that fes- | 
tival, “not with the old leaven of malice and} 
wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of sin- | 
cerity and truth,” as if the putting away of the one, | 
and the putting on of the other, belonged in any | 
especial manner to what we should call a com- 
munion season. It is the Jewish, and not the 
Christian, festival that lies at the bottom of the| 
figure employed by him. | 

The point to be especially noticed is that the | 
words ave a figure. They are an illustration of the | 
subject of the chapter, and no more. No leaven | 
had been literally cast out by the Corinthian | 
Church when St. Paul says to it, “Ye are un-| 
leavened.” No feast was about to be literally ob- 
served when he adds, “ Let us keep the feast.” He 
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alludes, not to any particular service, but to she 
whole life of the followers of Jesus ; and he com- 
pares the whole of that life to the seven days 
during which the Israelites of old were accustomed 


| to celebrate the feast of Unleavened Bread. During 


these seven days the Jews were strictly forbidden 
to permit any leaven to remain in their houses. 
Now, says St. Paul, ye Corinthian Christians are in 
like manner, but in a far higher and holier sense, 
unleavened ; from your life there has been put 
away, not the leaven of bread, but the leaven of 
malice and wickedness. During these seven days 
the Jews celebrated a feast. Now, he adds, ye 
Christians are in like manner to celebrate your 
feast ;-but it is one of a far more exalted kind, of 
far more glorious recollections, of far deeper joys— 
a feast not lasting seven days only, but for ever. 

Such is the general idea of the passage: but it 
may be well to endeavour to trace briefly the course 
of thought that led the Apostle to it. ‘The funda- 
mental conception, then, out of which the view here 
taken of the Christian life unfolds itself, is that of 
Christ as the true paschal lamb—‘“ Even Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us.” The lamb which 
every family in Israel selected from the flock when 
the Passover festival was instituted, which required 
to be without flaw, which after being killed was to 
be roasted whole, and the blood of which, sprinkled 
on the door-posts, was a sign to the destroying 
angel to pass the family by—that lamb was but a 
shadow and type of Him who has come in the ful- 
ness of the times, who was “holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sinners,” whose whole life 
on earth was a life of suffering for our sakes, and 
through whose blood, shed for us, we obtain re- 
demption, even the forgiveness of sins. 

It was impossible, however, to think of this with- 
out remembering at the same time how infinite was 
the value of the latter as compared with the former, 
of the antitype as compared with the type. And 
in spirit, if not in word, the Apostle does so. In 
the one, he seems to say, there was the earthly and 
material ; in the other there was the heavenly and 
spiritual, The one introduced certainly a great 
deliverance, when the Israelites were led forth with 
the outstretched arm of the Almighty to journey to 
the promised land. But the other introduced the 
far more glorious deliverance now given to all the 
true Israel of God when the fetters of sin are cast 
aside that, in the blessed freedom of the Gospel, 
they may travel to an everlasting rest. In both 
cases there was the sprinkling of blood, but the one 
blood was that of animals, which can never take 
away sin, or sin at least in the deeper sense of it 
whereby we forfeit the favour of God, and not mere 
blessings of an outward kind: the other was the 
blood of Christ, who through the Eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without spot unto God, and whose 
blood, shed on our behalf, conveys to us the assur- 
ance of pardon, delivers us from all our fears, im- 
parts to us the Spirit of adoption whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father, and thus purges the conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God in freedom and 
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in love. Whatever blessings, therefore, were be.| 
held in the Passover feast are not to be compared | 
with the blessings bestowed on those who have 
been taught to behold in Christ their Passover. 

But this is not all. We are persuaded that more 
is present to the mind of the Apostle in these | 
words than the simple idea that Christ’s sacrifice, as | 
a separate offering, is infinitely superior to the | 
sacrifice of the paschal lamb, alike in the worthiness | 
of the victim and in the blessings secured by it at | 
the moment when the victim died. The whole spirit 
of the passage leads us to believe that St. Paul, in 
here thinking of Christ as our Passover, has pecu- 
liarly ia view that his sacrifice is one not needing 
to be repeated, because it has a constant, unfailing | 
efficacy. In Israel a long interval had to pass be- 
tween the roasting of one lamb one year and the 
roasting of another lamb the next; and, after one 
feast was over, the Israelite might be constrained 
to feel, I must now wait until the next before all 
the privileges of a Passover season can again be 
raine. But it is not so with us who have Christ to 
be our Passover. Once slain, the incense of his 
offering ascends continually in sweet memorial be- | 
fore God. The thought of his sufferings and death 
is ever present to the mind of the Father. In Him | 
the Father is always well pleased. Not once a| 
year only, but from year to year, from generation 
to generation, to the very end of time, the one 
sacrifice avails. Christ crucified never fails. In 
Him there is constant forgiveness of sins. By Him 
the renewing influences of the Spirit are constantly 
bestowed on man. Having died once He dieth no | 
more. 

With this fundamental idea, then, the Apostle 
connects the view here taken by him of the Church’s 
spiritual life. As there is one constantly prevailing 
sacrifice, so that life is one constant Paschal Feast. 
Over the whole life of Christians a festival-light is | 
thrown. For them the world, time, all things here 
below are sanctified. Their deliverance from a 
worse than Egyptian bondage is always in their 
minds. Every day they live they feel themselves 
anew delivered : they are visited by renewed expe- 
riences of the love of God; the promises of the | 
everlasting covenant are anew brought home to 
them ; they arise in new strength to prosecute their 
journey Zionward; their Passover never ends. 
Therefore also are they always unleavened. The 
old leaven of sin has been swept out. ‘They serve 
God continually with the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth. 

Such is the beautiful figure by which St. Paul 
sets before us in this chapter the ideal of the Chris- 
tian community, and of that spiritual life to which 
Christians are called. The Church is not only the 
true Israel of God, not only the “ chosen generation, 
the royal priesthood, the holy nation, the peculiar 
people,” but she is that people in the moment of 
their highest and most heart-stirring festival. What | 
the seven days of the Passover Feast were to the 
Jews of old, their whole life ought to be to the fol- 
lowers of Jesus. At every point of it they have 


| the meaning of the figure. 


even far more awakening recollections, far more 
joyful thoughts, far more precious promises, and far 
more glorious prospects. ‘They have been cleansed, 
too, from their old lusts. ‘They are new creatures 
in Christ Jesus. In such a community sin ought 
not to be found. The presence of the incestuous 
person in the midst of the Christian community at 
Corinth was inconsistent with its nature. 

2. A second ground upon which the sentence 
pronounced by the Apostle rested is the thought of 
that inward unity of the Church which makes the 
stain of one member the stain of all the members. 
This ground appears particularly in the words of 


| verse 6, “ Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth 


the whole lump?” It is often supposed that, in 


| these words, we have expression givemto the con- 
| tagious character of evil, to that spreading power 


by which it acts as a leaven in the lump, tainting 
one mind after another until the whole community 
is infected, Such, however, does not seem to be 
It is still taken from 
the ceremonies connected with the Paschal Feast. 
The least particle of leaven in the house was then 
held to leaven the whole house; and so anxious 
were the Jews to avoid this profanation of their 
feast, that they were accustomed, on the night 
before it, to search each corner of the house with 
lighted candles, that every trace of leaven might be 
discovered and removed. Here, in like manner, 
the whole Christian community at Corinth is held 
to be tainted so long as the offender in question 
was retained within it. It is not that his presence 
and example, if they are tolerated, will work mis- 


| chief; the mischief is already done; the house is 


not clean ; the Christian festival is proitaned. The 
argument then proceeds upon the thought of the 
inward unity of the Church, of that close fellowship 
of its members which causes the whole body to 
suffer if one member be unsound. The individual 
sin is felt to be the sin of all, the individual dis- 
grace to be the disgrace of all, the individual shame 
to be the shame of all. If one member suffer, all 
the members suffer with it. If one member sin, all 
are offended, all are hurt. 

What a striking view is here presented to us of 
at least one great ground of Christian discipline, 
and of those feelings which ought to animate a 
whole community if one of its members sins! Men 
speak of the fall of one as if it were only the single 
person’s sin or shame. No, says the Apostle, 
you are all affected by it—“ a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump.” We go into a family which a 
son or daughter has disgraced and, in the bowed- 
down countenance of the father, in the tears of the 
mother, in the burdened expressions of the chil- 
dren, we see that all are suffering. But the very 
same feelings ought to operate in the Church at 
large. By the sin of any one belonging to it the 


_whole community is put to shame, and the whole 


should mourn. It is the want of this public feel- 
ing that constitutes one great weakness of the 
Church of Christ in our time. A drunkard, an 
extortioner, a fornicator, is thought to sin against 
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himself or against his family : he is not sufficiently | divine life presented in Christ Jesus. In many 2 
felt to sin against all. Did all the members of a| private chamber, in many a family circle, in the 
Christian congregation show that, when sin was | midst of us the Saviour sees of the travail of his 
committed in their midst, they were personally | soul and is satisfied. Nothing can be more beauti- 
injured, wounded, grieved, sins of which the Church | ful, nothing more saintly, than the specimens of these 
can take cognizance would be far less common | to which, thank God, we can point on every side. 
than they are. ‘There would be a power in society | But can we speak equally of congregational, of 
that would form the most effective barrier to the | common, effort in the same great cause? Is the 
sinner, the most valuable protection to the weak. | idea of the common responsibility sufficiently im- 
Each would be strong, not in his own strength | pressed upon us? Do we feel enough that we are 
only, but in the strength of all. Their own per- | not only our own, but our brothers’ and our sisters” 
sonal sanctification is not the only thing which the | keepers ; that, when they stand strong in the lovely 
followers of Christ have to consider. Bound to- | life of Christianity, we have a share in the blessing ; 
gether by the closest ties they have to strengthen | that, when they fall, the blame is in part ours? An 
and encourage one another. Wherever they see | old father of the Church writes, “They say in the 
evil, there is a call on them to check it. Wherever | traditions that Matthew the Apostle constantly 
they behold the first spark of good, they ought to | said that, if the neighbour of an elect man sin, the 
fan it into a flame. Wherever a Christian pro-| elect man has sinned. For, had he conducted 
fession is disgraced, the general sorrow ought to | himself as the Lord prescribes, his neighbour also 
show the transgressor the wide-spread influence of | would have been filled with such reverence for the 
his sin. Wherever a fallen one confesses a fault, | life he led as not to sin.” Could these words have 
there ought to be a general eagerness to restore. | been written by many now? The feeling of strange- 
The followers of Christ are required, not individually | ness with which most will at first read them is the 
only, but as a whole, to show that they are righteous, | answer in the negative. And the negative is con- 
and to build up in the world that fabric of a holy | firmed bythe bitter complaints made, during the com- 
community which, by the play of all its parts and | mercial disasters of the last few years, only against 
the combination of all its graces, shall present to | | those, often office-bearers even in their different 
the world some representation of the unspotted, | churches, who were the immediate instruments of the 
and yet attractive, purity of the life of Jesus. | calamities and dishonour. Were these complaints 
Upon this principle, as well as on that first con- i in their exclusiveness just? We have no wish to 
sidered, rests the right and duty of the Church to | defend those against whom they were made. Let 
shut out the sinner from her fellowship. | them be condemned as they deserve to be; and 
These, then, are the grounds upon which the | | let the condemnation be continued after they have 
Apostle pronounces his sentence of condemnation | retrieved their own fortunes, while their victims 
on the offender spoken of in this chapter, and they | pine and die. But did it never occur to the general 
are grounds which, properly realised by the mem- | Christian community that it was largely partaker 
bers of the Church, or of any particular congrega- | of the sin; that, by its own love of luxury and dis- 
tion, will do far more than any discipline, however | play, by its too common haste to be rich, by its 
want of plainness, and simplicity, and practical mani- 


just and faithful, to accomplish that repression of 
sin which discipline is intended to subserve. They | festation of the feeling that truth and goodness are 


may be combined in the one proposition, that it is | better than worldly splendour, it was fostering, in- 
the duty of the Church at large, the duty of each | stead of checking, the passions which culminated 
particular congregation, of each Christian com-| with some in so much ruin and disgrace? It ought 
munity, to keep alive in its members the feeling | to have said, These men’s sins are ours; we have 
that they are one united whole, not a mere collec- | encouraged and spurred them on, and the shame 
tion of individual persons, each standing apart from | of what has happened lies at our door as well as 
the rest and concerned only about his own salva-| theirs. ‘That conviction would have led it to set 
tion, but an organized body, all whose parts are | its own house in order, and the family tone would 
bound together for the production of a holy result | have helped at least to preserve in future other 
in which all are interested, to which all are bound, members of the family from going astray. 

but which none of them can produce separately. Our Christian life is a holy feast, and we are one 
There seems reason to fear that the force of this con- | —these are the two great lessons of the chapter we 
ception of a church’s—of a congregation’s—calling | have been considering. Let us endeavour to rise 
is not sufficiently felt among us. ‘There is earnest | to the thought of them. We shall then prevent 
zeal, anxious prayer, self-denying effort on the part | sin rather than need to cure it ; and, when we must 
of tens of thousands of the members of our congre- | have recourse to discipline as a cure, our discipline 
gations to grow up to the great standard of the | will have a far greater power than it has now. 

WILLIAM MILLIGAN, 
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THE SWORD. 


GENESIS iv. 23, 24. 


From the creation of man to the destruction of 
men by the Flood the current of human history 
flows in two main streams, streams which run 
apart for seven generations, and then commingle 
only to fall and be lost in the cavern of a common 
doom. On the one hand, we have the Cainites, 
that is, Cain and his descendants, busily occupied 
with the arts and inventions of life ; and, on the 
other hand, we have the Sethites, that is, Seth and 
his descendants, who remain “upright” in the 
Biblical sense, and do not seek out inventions, 
who hold fast their allegiance to God, and live the | 
simple orderly life He ordained for primitive man. | 
Even from the brief antique records which Moses | 
has collected for us, the “ books” which he quotes, | 
and although we know nothing but the names of 
many of the men on either pedigree, a careful | 
student may trace the course of each of these | 
divergent lines of action to their culmination in 
the seventh generation from Adam. 

Let us glance, first, at the one or two brief hints | 
we have of the history of the younger branch of 
the human family, the Sethites. When her third 
son was born, Eve called him Seth ;* “for,” she said, 
“God hath given me another seed instead of Abel, 
because Cain slew him.” Seth means “the gift,” 

r “the compensation :” his very name, therefore, 
indicates that he is to take the place of “righteous 
Abel,” and by his piety to compensate his parents | 


acquiring the supreme art of life, a common and 
orderly worship of the God of heaven. 

This devotion to the service of God culminated 
in Enoch, the seventh from Adam, who “ walked 
with God” in a devotion so intense and perfect 
that, as the reward of his godliness, he was “ trans- 
lated, that he should not see death ;” he was made 
meet, while yet in the flesh, for the incorrupt and 
immortal realm, for the ampler service and seven- 
fold splendours of heaven. 

Now let us glance at the elder line. When Cain 
was branded and banished for his sin, he com- 
plained:* “ Behold, Thou hast driven me from 
the face of the earth, and from Thy face must I 
hide myself.” This “face of the earth,” from 
which he is driven, was, says Keil, the spot 
“where God had revealed His face, z.¢., His pre- 
sence, to men after their expulsion ’ from the 
| garden,” the one spot hallowed by the manifesta- 
tion of the Divine Majesty and Grace. Cain felt 
that in leaving this, he left God and the knowledge 
of God; that the bond which had united the 
family of man was broken; that he must go forth 
solitary into a world all dark and haunted by 
threatening shadows. And here we have our first 
indication of the godlessness or irreligion of his 
race. They are, or they think themselves to be, 
driven from the face of the Lord. 

We soon light on a second indication. Cain 











for the meek and holy son they have lost. But | wanders, a fugitive and a vagabond, until he 
does he act out his name, and fulfil the mother’s | reaches a land ‘which he calls “ the land of /Vod,” 
hope ? | 262, the land of “flight” or “banishment.” He 

There are one or two indications that he does. | still feels that he is banished from the presence and 














When, for instance, a son is born to him, he calls 
his name Enos, “ the weak or frail one: ” and the 
choice of this name signifies, we are told, that at | 


| favour of God, that the old bond of unity, broken 
| by his crime, can never be repaired: and so, as 
| the years pass, he tries to create a new bond. He 


least in this branch of the human family the frailty | | builds “a city,” an enclosed space with fortified 


of our weak human nature was recognised and 
confessed. But still more suggestive are the words 
which immediately follow :+ “Then began men to 
invoke the name of the Lord:” for this phrase | 
denotes a solemn and united invocation of Jehovah, | 
the public recognition of “the name” of God, ze., 


of His presence and of so much of His character | 


as He had then revealed : it may mean that Jrayer 
was now first added to the sacrifices which hitherto 
had been the only form of worship. And though 
at first we might suppose the phrase, “ then began 
men,” t includes the whole human family, yet a little 
thought will convince us that it can only include 
those of Adam’s descendants who had settled 
round him. Cain had wandered away into the 
land of Nod. He and his, therefore, could have 
no part in the worship of the Sethites. While he 
and his children were building a city and seeking 
out inventions, upright Seth and his children were 





+ Genesis iv. 26. 
+ The word “ men,” indeed, is not in the Hebrew. We might read, 
“Then began ¢hey to invoke,” &c. 


* Genesis iv. 25. 





| dwellings. This shall be the symbol of their unity 
and strength, since he can no longer count on the 
presence of Jehovah. And in the erection of this 
city we have the first step of a course which men 
‘have trodden ever since: it opened the reign of 
invention. Architecture and fortification, or the 
first rudiments of these arts, were invented by 
Cain: valuable as they are, or may be, it is to be 
feared that the motive of their origin was simply 
distrust of God. 

Cain’s tendency to trust in his own wit and 
strength, rather than in the Divine goodness which 
even his sin could not alienate, rose to its full 
height in Lamech and his family ; the intermediate 
steps of the progress being passed over by the 
sacred historian in the case of the Cainites as in 
that of the Sethites. Lamech is the seventh from 
Adam through Cain, just as Enoch is seventh from 
Adam through Seth; and as in Enoch the charac- 
teristics of the line of Seth came to a head, so also 
the characteristics of the line of Cain came to a 








* Genesis iv. 14. 
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head in Lamech and his children. They invent 
the arts, but they also serve the lusts of the flesh. 
While the Sethites rise into “sons of God,” the 
Cainites, despite their grand gifts, sink into mere 
“ children of men.” 

And here, as I believe, we come on the explana- 
tion of a passage which has perplexed many minds, 
and which has, it must be confessed, a very mythi- 
cal sound. “The sons of God saw the daughters 
of men, that they were fair; and they took them 
wives of all which they chose . . . . and when the 
sons of God came to the daughters of men, they bare 
children to them : these are the heroes who of old 
were men of renown.”* For this is no fable, as 
some have supposed, of a secret intercourse of 
angels with women. Probably it is a simple de- 
scription of the historic fact that, after the transla- 
tion of Enoch, or possibly before it, the Sethites, 
the pious race which had not been driven from the 





face of God, also became corrupt, no longer suffered 

God’s Spirit to reign in their mortal bodies ;+ that | 
they not only intermarried with the daughters of | 
the ungodly race of Cain, but, following the evil | 
example of Lamech, became polygamists, married as 
many wives as they cared to have—“all whom they 
chose,” 2.¢., all whose beauty charmed them. 

From this point onward, from the union of these 
two races hitherto distinct, the shadows multiply 
and darken on the page of the human story. All 
men more and more walked after the flesh, instead of 
ruling the flesh by the spirit ; till at last they grew 
so utterly corrupt, the thoughts of their hearts being 
only evil all the day long, that it repented the Lord 
that He had made them, and grieved Him to the 
very heart. 

But let us return to Lamech and his family, the 
family in which the characteristics of the line of 
Cain effloresce with a splendour which still charms 
the world. 

Although we have the names of so many men, 
we have only the names of four of the women who 
existed before the Flood. These four names are | 
Eve, Adah, Zillah, and Naamah. The latter three | 
are the names of women all of whom were members 
of the family of Lamech ; Adah and Zillah were 
his wives, Naamah was his daughter. And these 
names indicate that the original and noble concep- 
tion of woman, as the helpmeet of the man, was 
being rapidly superseded by that voluptuous and | 
degrading view which has ever since prevailed in | 
the East. For each of these names emphasises 
that which is merely superficial and sensuous, that 
which kindles desire. Adah is “ the beautiful one,” 
or “the ornament:” Zillah means “shadow,” and 
embodies an allusion to that shade from the fierce 
heat which is so welcome to those who have to 
abide the smitings of an Oriental sun: and Naamah 
is “ the sweet or lovely one :” they are all pleasant 
toys, and little more. The pure and noble ideal 
of the true woman, the true wife—such an ideal, for 





* Genesis vi. 2—4. 
+ Genesis vi. 3. “‘ My Spirit shall not always reign in man, while 
he is also flesh,” 
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instance, as King Lemuel learned of his mother*— 
must have been very remote from Lamech’s thoughts 
when he named his women thus. No mere “ orna- 
ment” or grateful ‘‘ shadow” was she of whom it is 
written: ‘Strength and honour are her clothing. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. She looketh well 
to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness. Her children rise up and call 
her blessed. The heart of her husband doth safely 
trust inher. Her own works praise her in the gates.” 

Where Lamech’s slight contemptuous view of 
woman is held, it is natural that marriage should 
degenerate into polygamy. He is the first of the 
human race who had more wives than one. The 
father of a family of inventors, this was his inven- 
tion, his legacy, to the human race—a legacy which 
perhaps the larger half of men still inherit, to their 
cost and ours. 

Of his children, Jabal (“ increase ”) was the father 
of such as dwell in tents, the inventor of the no- 
madiec pastoral life ; while Jubal (“sound”), own 
brother to Jabal,} was the inventor ot the lyre and 
the pipe, the first rude forms whether of wind or 
stringed instruments being made by his capable 
hands. Tubal-cain (probably “ copper-smith”), “a 
mighty smith was he,” and hammered out the edge- 
tools of the ancient world: while Naamah, his 
sister, is said by the Rabbis, to have been “the 
mistress of sounds and songs,” z.¢., a poetess and a 
cantatrice, the first of sézgers in a double sense. A 
rarely gifted family this, a family to which all the 
world owes an enormous debt to this very day ; 
and yet a wicked family—forgetting God, and rely- 
ing on their own great wit and strength. 

Yes, a wicked family: we need to remember 
that, and to learn from it that there is no necessary 
connection between gifts and goodness. But we 
should also mark how frank and honest a book the 
Bible is. It brands the children of Cain as the 
ungodly race: but the Bible does not, as foolish 
good men often do of their ungodly contempo- 
raries, omit to mention the gifts they had, the 
service they did. It tells us how splendidly they 
were endowed, how much we owe them. 

Let us mark, too, how even ungodly men may 
serve their race and be God’s instruments for good, 
inventing arts which in purer hands become most 
helpful and ennobling. Nor let us shrink from 
saying that the inventors of song and poetry, of 





* Proverbs xxxi. 10—31. 
+ It is worthy of remark that in the Bible, as in the primitive 
traditions of most races, there is this hint of the close connection 


between the happy leisure of the pastoral life and the invention ot 
musical instruments. Water Savage Landor, in a boyish poem long 
since out of print, has a few lines which suggest the process by which 
the shepherd is led on, naturally and easily, by the very conditions of 
his vocation, to invent the earliest form of the instrument of which 
even the mighty organ is but a development. 
“ By bounteous rivers, ’mid his flock reclined, 

He heard the reed that rustled in the wind; 

Then, leaning onward, negligently tore 

The slender stem from off the fringed shore ; 

With mimic breath the whisper soft assay’d, » 

Then, lo! the yielding reed his mimic breath obey’d 

*Twas hence ere long the pleasing power he found 

Of noted numbers and of certain sound. 

Each morn and eve, their fine effect he tried ; 

Each morn and eve he blest the river’s reedy side |” 
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| 
edge-tools and instruments of music, must have had | 
much good in them, even if they had more evil. | 
It was not their fault that they were born in “the | 
land of banishment,” or that their blood was tainted | 
by the crime of Cain. It is to their credit that, 
even in the land of banishment, they invented arts 
which, for many of us, have re-opened the gates of 
paradise and brought heaven nearer to our hearts. 
Had they seen what we have been permitted to 
see, and heard what our ears have heard, of the 
Divine Grace, we may hope that “ they would long | 
ago have repented” of their alienation from God, 
and have consecrated their gifts to his service. | 
Even as it is, one can hardly forbear the hope that, | 
if ever we are so happy as to reach heaven, we | 
shall find the first poet and the first musician there 
before us. 


But it is high time that we got to our song—a | 
song which was first sung to the accompaniment of | 
Jubal’s lyre, the melody of which Jabal piped to 
his flocks, and which Tubal-cain, the mighty smith, 
shouted to the rhythm of his clanging anvil. It} 
may be translated thus :— 

“ Adah and Zillah! hear my voice ; 

Ye wives of Lamech ! give ear to my speech : 
I will slay men for smiting me, 
And for wounding mevyoung men shall die. 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Lamech seventy and seven.” 

This is the most antique song or poem in the 
world, the only poem which dates from before the 
Flood, the sole literary relic of the antediluvian 
race. Of course it has been read in many different 
senses, and its meaning has at times been dark 
ened by those who assumed to explain it. Ac- 
cording to some of the commentators, Lamech is a 
murderer stung by remorse into a public confession 
of his guilt. According to others, he, the polyga- 
mist, acknowledges that his sin will bear a more 
fruitful progeny of ills than that of Cain, that 
polygamy will prove more fatal to human peace 
than murder. One of the fathers handles. this song 
with rare ingenuity. He conceives it to mean 
that as Cain’s sin increased for seven generations, 
and was then washed away by the deluge; so} 
Lamech’s sin would be followed in the seventy-| 
seventh generation by the advent of Him who 
taketh away the sin of the world. But, as usual, 
the Rabbis bear off the palm, their traditions being 
even more ingenious and elaborate than any of the | 
patristic conjectures. Their tradition runs thus :— | 
**Lamech was blind, and Tubal-cain was leading 
him: and he (Tubal-cain) saw Cain, and he ap-| 
peared unto him like a wild beast; so he told his | 
father to draw his bow, and he slew him. But 
when Lamech knew that it was Cain, his ancestor, 
whom he had shot, he smote his hands together, 
and struck his son between them, so that he also 
died.” His wives, horror-stricken, withdrew from 
him: and //zs is the song he sings to conciliate 
them and win them back. And, then, the Rabbis 
so translate the song as to make it harmonize with 
their tradition. 

There are many more, and more rational, inter- 





pretations of this antique poem; and of course it 
would ill become any one to decide with authority 
where doctors differ. But the interpretation which 
the ablest critics are rapidly adopting, and which I 
hold to be incomparably the best, is that which 
names it “ the Song of the Sword.” Whatever else 
may be doubtful, this seems certain, that Lamech 
is in a vaunting humour as he sings; that he is 


boasting of an immunity from vengeance superior 
| to that of Cain; and that, because of some special 


advantage which he possesses, he is encouraging 
himself to deeds of violence and resentment. Now, 
just before the song of Lamech we have the verse 
which narrates that Tubal-cain had learned to ham- 
mer out edge-tools in brass and iron. Suppose 
this great smith to have invented a sword or a 
spear, to have shown his father how effective and 
mortal a weapon it was, would not that have been 
likely to put Lamech into the vainglorious mood 
which inspires his poem? May we not rationally 
conclude that his song is “ the Song of the Sword ;” 


| that, as he wields this new product of Tubal-cain’s 


anvil, Lamech feels that he has a new strength and 
defence put into his hand, a weapon which will make 
him even more secure than the mark of God made 
Cain? The most learned scholars and the most 
competent critics think we may so conclude. They 
hold that this ancient song expresses “that Titanic 
arrogance of which the Bible says that force is its 
god (Hab. i. 11), and that it carries its god (z.c., its 
sword) in its hand (Job xii. 6).”* 

Assuredly, this interpretation falls in very happily 
with all that we know of the Cainites, and of 
Lamech, in whom their characteristic qualities cul- 
minated. While the children of Seth, the sons of 
God, rose to the pure saintly devotion of an Enoch, 
who lived and moved and had his being in God, 
the children of men, the sons of Cain, produce as 
the flower of their race a Lamech, who makes his 
sword his god; who struts before his harem brand- 
ishing this new terrible weapon, and boasting that 
henceforth he will take vengeance, not sevenfold, 
but seventy times seven, on all who may thwart or 
injure him. We have only to put these two men, 
Enoch and Lamech, side by side, m order to bring 
into the most striking contrast the characteristic dif- 


ferences of the two antediluvian races ; the boastful 


arrogance and violence of Lamech’s song is the 
true foil to the sacred and divine composure of the 
man who “ walked with God, and was not, because 


| God took him.” 


In the old world, then, as in the new, there were 
evil men and good men—men who walked in a 
vain show, and men who walked in a constant and 
growing concord with Him who is the “ Author of 





| Peace in his holy places.” In Lamech we have 
| only the extreme type of a large class,—men who 


take the sensuous view of life. These are they 





* Delitzsch zx doco. This conjecture gathers new force if we accept 
Ewald’s derivation of Lamech’s name. Ewald derives it from an 
Arabic root, which “ expresses the idea of snatching or robbing ;”’ and 
maintains that the very name indicates him to have been “‘ a predatory 
savage,”’ the freebooter of the ancient world. The “Song of the 
Sword” would be singularly appropriate in such a mouth. 
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who, without intentional or deliberate wickedness 
perhaps, forget God, who quietly and habitually 
ignore Him; whose real trust is in their own 
strength and wit ; who believe wisdom to be a de- 
fence, and wealth a defence, and trained and or- 
ganized power a defence, and that they need not | 
go beyond these. They are sufficient to them- 
selves, whether in the toil and conflict of life, or in 
its hours of ease and relaxation. They can find all 
the delights they need in music, or poetry, or some 
of the kindred arts which wait to minister at their 
call ; and they never or rarely rise beyond these, 
never taste the joys of a spiritual communion with 


|God, or look forward with desire to the services 
and felicities of the heavenly world. 

| Enoch also is a type of character—the type of 
| those who take the spiritual as distinguished from 
the sensuous view of human life ; who, while they 

| bear their part in all the labours that are done 
under the sun, seek in everything they do to do it 
as to God ; and while they frankly accept all the 
recreative and refining ministries devised by the art 
or wit of man, accept them as the gifts of God, and 
so find an added sweetness in them. Like Enoch, 
they walk with God through all the difficult and 





tangled paths of life, are sustained by Him in the 





ee 








hours of their weakness, guarded by Him in their | to widely separate issues in the antediluvian world, 
times of peril, and find their fellowship with Him | are now at work among us. Evil and good, death 
grow more intimate, more ennobling, more con- | and life, both are with us, both still striving to- 
solatory, year by year. gether on the earth. But, thank God, we may look 

The end of these respective lines of action is set | for a happier close to the conflict than that ancient 
forth in the several fates of Lamech and Enoch. | close. Evil triumphed. then, and death; but, 
In Enoch we see the spiritual man rising into the | through the grace of Him who tasted death for 
heaven which his life has prepared him to inherit | every man, and came to destroy every evil work, 
and enjoy: while in Lamech and his children we | we know that i in “the end” which is now approach- 
see the servants of sense sink into the doom for! ing, evil will be overcome of good, and death be 
which their course and habits of life had fitted | swallowed up of life ; that it will not repent God 
them,—their thoughts growing more evil, their | that He ever made man on the earth, nor grieve 
deeds more corrupt, until the flood arose and swept | "Him to the heart, but that there will be a divine 
them away. Each goes to Ais own place. and eternal joy in the presence of God over “the 

The same great moral forces, which worked on ! nations of the saved.” 

SAMUEL COX. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN FERRARA. 


CHAPTER V.—TERESA’S VISITOR. | 


LTHOUGH | 
it was still 
early when 
Camille Gur- 
don called on 
the Judge the 
next morning, 
hehad already 
i. seen several 
ix? of those who 
i) ()had attended 
be!" Ochino’s  ser- 
-“" mon the even- 
ing before. 
TotheJudge’s 
inquiries whe- 
= ther they had 
- met with any | 
impediments | 
on their road | 
home, Ca-j 
mille replied 
that they had | 
met with none whatever, but that the streets had 
seemed singularly quiet and deserted. One or| 
two had encountered the guard, but on replying 
when challenged, they were suffered to proceed 
unmolested. All seemed much pleased with their | 
meeting, and augured that a greater amount of re- 
ligious freedom would be allowed them from the 
fact, that so many could assemble and leave without 
danger. So emboldened did they feel, that several 
of them had requested him to obtain permission 
from the Duchess for another prayer-meeting to be 
held in her palace. Camille promised that he would 
convey their wishes to the Judge Rosetti, and im- 
plore him, should he see no difficulty in the way, | 
to apply to her Highness on the subject, as they | 
considered he had great influence with her. | 
“T will do so willingly,” replied the Judge, | 
“although I am not certain it would be unattended | 
with danger. At the same time a renewal of the | 
peace and happiness we enjoyed yesterday evening | 
is too great a temptation to be easily resisted. | 
Still, if it be done at all, we must lose no time | 
about it, as every day that Ochino remains in | 
Ferrara the greater his risk. Again, it is impos- | 
sible for me to wait on her Highness this morn- 
ing, as it is my turn of duty at the Palace of 
Justice. But that difficulty may be overcome, I 
think. I will immediately write a letter to the 
Duchess, which I will get you to take, asking her 
again to grant the use of her chapel for our meeting, 
as it is the earnest wish of so many of her Protes- 
tant subjects in Ferrara. I will also say in the 
letter that the bearer, should her Highness re- 
quire it, will give her further information on the 
matter.” 
A gleam of satisfaction was plainly visible on | 
Vi.—11. ! 












Camille’s face when he heard the Judge’s pro- 
position. 

“ But I am afraid,” he said, “I shall not be able 
to obtain an interview with the Duchess. She might 
consider it an act of presumption on my part were 
I to ask it.” 

“T did not propose that you should,” replied the 
Judge, who was now seated at the table with the 
writing materials before him. “I intend merely 
to suggest that you would be able to give her the 
information should she require it. Nevertheless it 
will give me great satisfaction if you could contrive 
to obtain an interview with her. Possibly,” he 
continued, ‘your better way would be to ask to 
see my daughter, and say that you have brought 
a message from me. Give Teresa the letter, and 
request her to place it in the hands of the Duchess. 
After she has read it, should she make any remark 
as to its contents, Teresa can inform her that you 
are waiting for a reply, and in all probability she 
will request to see you. I think you will have no 
difficulty in the matter. You are already well 


|known to her, and I have mentioned your name 


in the letter. If you do see the Duchess, do not 
fail to impress upon her the danger Ochino is in, 
and the necessity there is for taking early steps to 
allow him to escape. ‘That will arouse her to re- 


|newed energy, and she will come sooner to a 


determination as to the assistance she intends to 
afford him in establishing his mission church in 
Zurich. There is the letter, but before you go, 
tell me if you have thought of any plan by which 


| Ochino may effect his escape to Venice.” 


“TI have reflected but little on the subject,” 
replied Camille, “‘ but that little encourages me to 
think it may be done without much difficulty or 
danger, that is to say, provided few only are en- 
trusted with the secret.” 

“The fewer the better,” said Rosetti. “Have 
you then thought of a plan we could adopt?” 

“T have,” replied Camille, “and one in which 
it would be difficult to have fewer confidants. I 
propose hiring a boat, which shall be moored on 
the river-bank a little below Mal-Albergo. As the 
current is at present strong and the river high, one 
other rower besides myself will be sufficient. I 
know a man who will suit my purpose admirably. 
He is a powerful, good-natured fellow, not over 
intelligent, and knows the river perfectly. I can 
easily frame some excuse to him and say I wish to 
row down the river a friend of mine, a Capuchin 
Friar (for Ochino must again wear his disguise), 
who is bound on a mission of mercy to some sick 
person near Commacchio, At daybreak when the 
city gates are opened, Ochino, with his cowl cover- 
ing his face, and his wallet slung over his shoulder, 
can pass out, while I will be in waiting for him by 
the river-side, and once afloat, it will be difficult 
indeed to overtake us.” 

“Well, Camille,” said Rosetti, “in your hands I 
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leave the means for Ochino’s escape from Ferrara. 
The plan you propose seems simple and feasible, 
and as far as I understand the matter, may be 
carried out with comparative security. At the same 
time, if you should consider it advisable to change 
it, or even make some alteration in it, let me know, 
and I will assist you as far as in my power. You 
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had better now no longer delay your visit to the | 
Palace, and it is also nearly time for me to take | 
my seat in Court. Meet me here this evening, and | 
let me know what has been decided on.” 

On arriving at the Palace, Camille Gurdon had 
some little difficulty in getting his message taken | 
to Teresa Rosetti. On his explaining that he 
came from the Judge, her father, and that he 
had a letter from him to deliver, the porter asked 
him for it. Camille declined, however, to give it to | 
any one but Teresa, saying that, in asking for a| 
personal interview with her, he was only carrying | 
out the instructions of the Judge. A messenger 
was now sent to the private room of the young | 
Princesses with whom Teresa then was. On re-| 
ceiving the message Teresa inquired who had | 
brought the letter, and was told it was a young well- | 
dressed Signore, who spoke with a slight foreign | 
accent. ‘Teresa, from the description, easily identi- 
fied the messenger as Camille, and a slight blush 
suffused her face, which did not escape the notice 
of the Princesses, or of the elderly, discreet Catholic 
ladies, one of whom was a nun, who were present ; 
at the time. On noticing the effect the message 
had produced on Teresa, a significant, momentary | 
glance passed from the elder lady to the nun, 
while a good-humoured, malicious smile, almost 
amounting to a laugh, was indulged in by the 
young Princesses. Poor Teresa, finding that the 
eyes of her companions were fixed on her, hesitatec 
what to do. The Princess Lucrezia, noticing her 
confusion, said to her— 

“‘ Nay, my dear Teresa, do not keep the foreign 
gentleman waiting.” 

“Tt was very kind of him to call at this dull | 
Palace of ours on a message from your father,” said 
the Princess Eleanora. ‘“ Pray, make him welcome, | 
even if he is the arch-heretic Calvin himself.” 

“ May I remind you,” said the elderly lady, ‘that 
any conversation or allusion to matters of the kind 
are most distasteful to his Highness the Duke?” 

“Oh! do not fear me, Donna Bonifazio. I do 
not intend to enter into any theological discussion. 
I have strictly obeyed his Highness on that point, 
have I not, Teresa, much as I love you? But 
once more, do not keep your foreign friend waiting, 
he will speak but lightly of our hospitality when he 
returns to Geneva if you do, for I suppose he 
comes from that city.” 

Teresa, perceiving that by going at once she 
would escape the jests of her friends, rose from 
her embroidery frame, and requested that Ma- 
donna Bonifazio would be present at her interview | 
with the messenger, a request which was readily | 
complied with. Leaving the room together, they | 
passed through a corridor extending the whole | 
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length of the building, the apartments of the Prin- 
cesses being at one extremity of the Palace, the 
private apartments of the Duchess in the cen- 
tre, and the general public reception rooms at 
the other end. In one of these Teresa found 
Camille Gurdon. Being already fully convinced 
who her visitor really was, she advanced with- 
out hesitation to meet him, while Madonna Boni- 
fazio, once in his presence, discreetly remained out 
of ear-shot. Camille explained to her the purport 
of the letter he had brought from her father, and 
his wish that if possible he should have an inter- 
view with the Duchess. 

“Give me the letter,” said Teresa, “and I will im- 
mediately convey it to the Duchess. I have no doubt 
whatever she will grant you the interview you desire.” 

Camille gave her the letter, and Teresa con- 
tinued, turning to Madonna Bonifazio, “This gen- 
tleman has brought with him a letter for her 
Highness, and wishes for an interview with her. 
I will myself take her the letter and bring back 
the reply, and if you will kindly remain here in the 
meantime, I have no doubt I shall be able to 
return in a few moments.” 

Madonna Bonifazio now advanced and entered 


| into conversation with the young Swiss on subjects 


of common interest, taking care, although she 
believed him to be a Protestant, not to touch on 
the forbidden subject of religion. The pair con- 
versed together for some time, the lady evidently 
pleased with the courteous manner and language 
of the young foreigner. At last they were inter- 
rupted by Teresa, who returned with a message 
from the Duchess, requesting to see Camille, and 
the three then left the room together, Teresa and 
Camille entering the apartments of the Duchess, 
while Madonna Bonifazio continued onwards till 
she had reached those of the Princesses. On her 
entrance they both rose to meet her and eagerly 
asked for a description of the gentleman who had 
called to see Teresa. Madonna Bonifazio, how- 
ever, seemed but little inclined to gratify their 
curiosity, merely saying that he was evidently a 
very courteous gentleman, whom the Duchess, 
when she heard he had arrived, requested to see. 
Nor, in spite of the rigid cross-examination of the 
young ladies, could they obtain anything more from 
her; and the subject for the time dropped, though 
evidently without the curiosity of the Princesses 
being satisfied. They tacitly resolved to question 
Teresa when they should see her. Shortly after- 
wards they left the room to seek their own cham- 
bers, and the nun rose from her seat to follow 
them. The feminine weakness of curiosity, how- 
ever, was as ripe in the bosom of the nun as in 
those of the young ladies, although she had asked 
no questions in their presence. On passing Ma- 
donna Bonifazio, she said to her, in an under tone, 
“Who was Teresa's visitor?” 

“T do not know more of him than this,” was the 
reply—“ if he is an emissary from Calvin, and we 
have many such calling, the sooner Father Pelle- 
tario returns to the Palace the better.” 
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On being introduced to the Duchess, Camille 
Gurdon was received by her with great condescen- 
sion. 

“JT have read your father’s letter,” aid to 
Teresa, “and I hardly know what reply to make 
him. He may be perfectly certain that my chapel 
is at the service of our brethren should they require 
it, but I much doubt whether it would be prudent 
to have another prayer-meeting so soon, Have 
you heard,” she continued, turning to Camille 
Gurdon, “ whether those who attended here yester- 





day evening received any annoyance on their road | 


home ?” 

“‘T have seen several,” was the reply, “and in 
no case did any of them receive the slightest moles- 
tation.” 

“Tam most happy to hear it,” said the Duchess. 
“ However, I will speak to our Reverend Pasto 
Ochino, and ask his advice. All things considered, 
I think it would be better to delay fora day or two.” 

“But pardon me, your Highness,” said Camill 
*‘T understood that his stay in Ferrara was to be 
very short.” 


r 


“The longer he remains with us the better,” said | 


Renée, “so that he can do it in safety. While he 
keeps in the palace there will be no danger of his 
being recognised, as none of the Catholic ladies 
of my court saw him when he was last in Ferrara.” 

“ But is he not in danger of being recognised by 
the Father Pelletario?” remarked Camille. “ For- 
merly, I understand, they were very intimate.” 

“The Father Pelletario is at present with the 
Duke my husband at Belriguardo,” was Renée’s 
reply, “and it is uncertain when he will return to 
the city. You have not heard the subject spoken 
of, Teresa, have you?” 

“T heard Madonna Bonifazio say the other day 
that she had received a message from the Father 
Pelletario, stating that most probably he should 


evidently has not received my letters. 
trust in you?” 

“You may, your Highness,” said Camille, “as 
implicitly as in a Confide to me your letter, 
and my death alone shall prevent his receiving it.’ 

“Call on me this evening, then,” said Renée, 
“and the letter shall be ready for you. If you 
succeed in transmitting it to him, you will do me a 
great favour. But now tell me, has any plan been 


Might I 


| suggested for our Reverend Pastor Ochino to leave 


Ferrara in safety ?” 

“‘T have conceived a plan by which I think he 
may do so without difficulty or danger,” said 
Camille, “and one in which I have not to fear the 
indiscretion or treachery of any one ;” and he then 
narrated to the Duchess the plan he proposed 
adopting, on which he was much complimented 
by her Highness. 

The interview continued but a short time longer, 
when the Duchess permitted Camille Gurdon to 
depart, requesting him to call in the evening for 
the letter she wished to forward to the great Re- 
former in Geneva. On leaving the room Teresa 
conducted Camille as far as the ante-chamber. 
Before quitting her, he said— 

“Do you think I shall have any difficulty this 
evening in being admitted into the presence of the 
Duchess ?” 

“‘ None whatever,” said Teresa. ‘ You may rest 
assured every facility will be shown you.” 

“Still,” said Camille, “I should hardly like to 
be conducted to her Highness by any one in whor 
I could not positively confide. The commission 
she has given me is a somewhat difficult one, and 
the fewer entrusted with the secret the better. 
Would you object to be present at the time? You 


have already heard her mention her wish, and it 


remain at’ Belriguardo till the Duke’s return to the | 


city, and that they would arrive together.” 

“IT do not expect his Highness will return for 
some days,” said Renée, “ therefore we need 
no hurry for a day or two. I will talk the matter 
of the next prayer-meeting over with our Pastor, 
and let you know his reply. But now,” she con- 
tinued, addressing herself to Camille, “did I rightly 
understand you were a native of Geneva?” 

“T am, your Highness.” 


] a 
be 1n } 


“ Are you acquainted with our great leader John | 


Calvin ?” 


Gurdon, “though I know many of his intimate 
associates, and have heard him preach frequently.” 

“Are you acquainted with any one residing in 
the same house with him ?” 

“ Yes, more than one.” 

“ Might I trust you, then,” said Renée, “t 
convey to him a letter from me? I received one 
from that good man a few days since, in which he 
complains that I do not write to him, and he trusts 
I am not getting lukewarm in the faith. Now I 
have written to him several times lately, and he 


slightly colouring. 


would be advisable that no one else should know 
it. Now do oblige me.” 
“Tf you wish it I will be present,” said Teresa, 
“ But now I must leave you to 
attend on the Duchess, so good-bye till evening.” 
Teresa then left him, and returned to oo: room 
she had just quitted. 


CHAPTER VI.—A DANGEROUS COMMISSION, 


In the afternoon of the same day, after the 
duties of Judge Rosetti at the Palace of Justice 
were over, Camille Gurdon related to him the im 
terview he had had in the morning with Renée, 


| saying how she was unable at the moment to give 
“T have spoken to him but once or twice,” said 





any decided answer as to allowing another prayer- 
meeting to be held in the chapel till she had 
spoken to Ochino on the subject. He further 
informed Rosetti that the Jesuit Father was then 
absent, and not expected to arrive in Ferrara till the 
Duke himself returned, and that no other person in 
the palace would be able to recognise him. 

“So far that is fortunate,” said the Judge, “and 
it relieves my mind from a considerable amount of 
anxiety. Her Highness did not state when she 
would be able to. give an answer respecting the 
chapel ?” 
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“She did not,” said Gurdon, ‘ but requested me 
to call on her again this evening, when very pos- 
sibly I shall have her reply. Her Highness also 
spoke on another subject, which doubtless she would 
have no objection to speak of to you ; but, as I have 
not yet received her authority, you will pardon me 
if I do not mention it. I have no doubt this 
evening she will authorise me to confide it to you.” 

“You are quite right, Camille,” said the Judge, 
“not to divulge her secret till you have her autho- 
rity for doing so. But I trust you will be on the 
alert as to any rumours respecting Ochino’s pre- 
sence in Ferrara, and have the boat in readiness, 
that he may be able, in case of danger, to depart 
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at an hour’s notice.” 

Although the apartments of the Princesses were | 
separate from those occupied by the Duchess, the 
most perfect freedom of access existed between 
them. Renée, as beiore stated, was tenderly at- 
tached to her daughters, and the love they bore 
their mother was that of devoted and affectionate 
children. Yet a singular feature existed in their 
family love. Tenderly attached as they were, and 
happy in each other’s society, that great bond of | 
family love—unity of religious opinions—was ut- 
terly wanting. It was their custom to meet together 
in the apartments of the Duchess each afternoon. 
Religion was to them all a proscribed subject, 
under penalty of the absolute separation of the 
mother from her daughters, so that while the 
warmest display of family love was developed in | 
their meetings, each had to put a guard on her 
tongue lest the subject held dear—religion—might 
come to the lips. And this must have been the 
more painful to them, as the Princesses were as 
ardently Roman Catholic as their mother was Pro- 
testant. In their afternoon meetings, on all sub- 
jects than the one most esteemed by them, the 
most unrestrained freedom prevailed. ‘The some- | 
what taciturn habits of Renée would then relax, 
and she would enter, with the most perfect effusion | 
of heart, into the details of her daughters’ conver- 
sation,—into descriptions of their amusements, and 
consultations. on dress—a subject which Renée, 
Frenchwoman as she was, always appeared to hold | 
but in slight estimation—and join in the innocent | 
gossiping of her children with an eagerness which 
formed a singular contrast to her ordinary staid | 
and somewhat reserved manner. In these after- 
noon re-unions the gaiety of heart developed in| 
Renée and her daughters seemed also to commu- | 
nicate itself to the attendants, Madonna Bonifazio, 
who accompanied the Princesses (neither Sister 
Laura, the nun, nor Father Pelletario, the Jesuit con- 
fessor, being ever admitted into Renée’s presence), 
and Donna Ponte, an elderly Protestant Swiss from 
one of the Italian cantons; and they would con- 
verse together with the Duchess and her children 
with perfect friendship and good feeling. 

On the afternoon in question, a slight difference 
was observable in the manner in which the conversa- | 
tion was carried on. The Duchess, instead of as | 
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versed principally with the two elderly ladies. This 
was probably due to the conduct of the two Prin- 
cesses, who had contrived to draw Teresa into a 
corner of the room, overwhelming her with questions, 
half serious, half jesting, on the handsome foreigner 
who had called in the morning. All these Teresa, 
possibly not displeased at the insinuations of her 
companions that the real object of the young 
foreigner’s visit was herself and not their mother, 
parried as she best could; nor did she escape from 
her tormentors till a short time before the meeting 
broke up, when the Duchess called her daughters 
to her, and after conversing with them for some 
time on ordinary topics, dismissed them and retired 


| to her own room, taking Teresa with her. 


“TI do not feel very well this evening,” she said 
to Teresa, “‘my head aches, and my eyes smart. 
1 have probably over-fatigued them by writing this 
long letter. Iam not sure whether I shall be well 
enough to give an audience to your father’s friend 
when he calls this evening, but I fear not. In that 
case you had better see him yourself, Teresa. If 
you do, pray impress upon him the necessity of 
using great caution, so that the letter may not mis- 
carry.” 

“If your Highness orders it, of course it is not 
for me to disobey,” said Teresa, “but at the same 
time -’? and here she stopped short, as if afraid 
to conclude the sentence. 

“1 think I understand you, Teresa,” said Renée. 
“You doubt the propriety of your seeing him alone, 
and I compliment you on it. But I had no inten- 
tion of proposing it to you. You can have one of 
the ladies-in-waiting with you, so that no miscon- 
struction can be placed on your interview.” 

“But in that case,” said Teresa, “your secret 
would be confided to another.” 

“Hardly so,” said the Duchess, ‘ Take with you 
Donna Ponte ; you can speak French fluently, and 
she does not understand a word of the language. 
Converse then in French, and she will be ignorant 
of the object of your interview.” 

“Should she inquire,” said Teresa, “ 
shall I make her?” 

“Refer her to me, that is all you have to do. 
Now, do not fail to impress upon the youth the 
absolute necessity there is that he should conduct 
himself with great discretion in the matter, and that 
as much for his own safety—or more so perhaps— 
than mine ; as, should he be discovered, but little 
mercy would await him at the hands of the In- 
quisitor.” 

“There is no necessity for me to dwell on the 
last reason,” said Teresa, somewhat warmly. ‘“ My 
father’s friend, Camille Gurdon, requires no better 
stimulus for energy and secrecy than the wish to 
obey your Highness, and the success of our cause.” 

“Well,” said Renée, smiling at the earnestness 
of the girl’s manner, “if I have done him an in- 
justice I regret it. Since, then, I have so devoted 
a servant, tell him I rely implicitly on his discretion ; 
that I feel persuaded he will carry out his commis- 





what answer 


usual occupying herself with her daughters, con- | sion with tact and energy. Tell nim, if he succeeds 
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I will give him a reward that shall prove to him my 
gratitude for the service he has done me. Now 
take the letter, Teresa, and meet him when he 
comes, for I feel I shall not be able to see him 
myself.” 

Teresa took the letter, and retired to her own 
room; and when there, attempted to think over, 
with a cool brain, the events of the day, and 
especially her conversation with the Duchess and 
her daughters in the afternoon. Although her con- 
versation with the Princesses was in reality carried 
on more in jest than earnest, it had left a somewhat 
deeper impression on the mind of the young girl 
than she herself perhaps would willingly have 
allowed. Again, it must be admitted that she had 
already conceived a considerable amount of admir- 
ation for the handsome and talented young Swiss. 
But although she had met him often, little con- 
versation had ever passed between them, either 
her father or some female friend having invariably 
been present. Teresa’s regard for the young 
fellow, however, had already reached that point 
when simple admiration is about to ripen intoa 
warmer feeling, which her conversation with the 
Princesses that afternoon had tended consider- 
ably to develop. Again, there was another point 
which caused her much consideration. What could 
be the reward which the Duchess intended to pre- 
sent to Camille should he succeed in the commis- 
sion he had undertaken? ‘There was a mystery 
about it she could not unravel. Could she have 
meant by it that Camille Gurdon 

Before the thought had been perfectly formed 
Teresa had already regretted it, and felt angry with 
herself for having begun to entertain it. But in 
spite of her reasoning she could not divest herself 
of the impression that the Duchess had uttered the 
words with peculiar significance in her tone and 
manner. Then again Teresa rejected the idea, and 
then again it recurred to her, and thus alternately 
doubting and resolving the time passed till evening 
had closed in; and then she began to collect her 
wits for the interview with Camille, postponing for 
future consideration the question whether the 
Duchess intended to present the young Swiss with 
her hand in case he should successfully carry out 
the commission intrusted to him. 

Teresa now went to the apartments of Donna 
Ponte, to request her presence at the interview with 
Camille Gurdon. For some time Donna Ponte 
objected, as she did not consider it prudent on the 
part of Teresa to hold an interview with so young 
a man, and it was only after Teresa had shown her 
the letter of the Duchess (taking good care not to 
let her see the superscription), and assuring her 
that it was by desire of the Duchess she was to 
meet Camille, and that her Highness had wished 
her (Donna Ponte) to be present, that she con- 
sented, and they descended together into the large 
hall where members of the household were accus- 
tomed to meet strangers who called on them. On 
their way thither a servant met them, who informed 








the morning had arrived, and wished to be pre- 
sented to the Duchess ; but as her Highness was 
indisposed that evening, he had come for instruc- 
tions on the subject. He received for answer that 
the stranger was to be shown into the hall, and 
shortly afterward Teresa and her companion entered, 
and found Camille awaiting them. ‘Teresa imme- 
diately advanced to meet him. 

“Her Highness,” she said in French, “has re- 
quested me to see you, as it is not convenient at 
present for her to receive you. She told me to give 
you this letter, and impress on you the necessity 
of using great caution in forwarding it to its desti- 
nation. I suppose I may inform her that you will 
willingly do so?” 

“Most willingly,” said Camille. “Tell her she 
may rest positively certain it shall be forwarded. 
And is there no commission I can execute for 
you?” 

“None,” said Teresa, somewhat surprised at the 
question, “ beyond carrying out faithfully the wishes 
of her Highness.” 

“As I said before, that shall faithfully be done. 
It would increase the pleasure, however, if I had a 
commission also to execute for you.” 

“ T have none,” said Teresa, with something like 
agitation in her voice, “except requesting you to 
give my love to my dear father.” 

Camille remained silent for a few moments, and 
then said to her in a still lower tone of voice,— 

“Oh! how I wish I could have but a few 
moments’ conversation with you alone !” 

“For what purpose ?” said Teresa, assuming an 
air of surprise. 

“T cannot tell you,” he said, looking towards 
Donna Ponte, who, finding they were speaking 
French, had retired with something of ill-humour to 
some distance, so far, in fact, that she could scarcely 
be seen, for although the hall was lighted up by a 
brazen lamp in the centre, its rays were hardly 
sufficient to illumine the whole of the large saloon. 
Teresa was silent for a moment, and then said, 
with considerable hesitation in her voice,— 

“You can speak if you wish. My companion 
understands no French.” 

“Even if that were the case,” replied Camille, 
“T have hardly the courage to address you on the 
subject I wish. It is on the admiration I have for 
you, which began from the first moment I saw you, 
and which has gone on increasing since. In pity’s 
sake tell me what I am to do.” 

“T can listen to no conversation of the kind,” 
said’ Teresa, “without first receiving permission 
from my father and her Highness.” 

“Will you allow me, then, to speak to your 
father?” said Camille, breathless with anxiety. 

“T have no right to forbid you,” said Teresa, 
puzzled what answer to make; “you can if you 
please.” And then assuming more courage, she 
continued, “ But I cannot allow you to speak more 
with me now, nor will I have any more conversa- 
tion with you on the subject until you have spoken 


them that the foreign gentleman who had called in | to my father.” 
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“ Answer me but one question,” said Camille, 
“and I will obey you. May I tell your father you 
gave me permission to speak to him?” 

“No, certainly not,” said Teresa ; 
take it on your own responsibility.” 

“May I hope,” asked Camille, “that you wish 
me success in my interview with your father?” 

“J will not say another word on the subject,” 
said Teresa, “and if you will not go, I must leave 
you, and that will appear uncourteous.” 

“T must obey you, then,” said Camille. And 
taking her hand ‘and kissing it ccaneailie, he left 
the room. 

As soon as he had quitted them, Donna Ponte 
said in a tone of ill-humour to Teresa, “I hardly 
think it was particularly civil to me, or proper 
bearing in a young girl, to converse with that 
stranger in French, knowing, as you did, that I do 
not understand the language. In my time young 
girls behaved very differently. Not a word ever 
passed between them and a young man without 
some staid elderly lady being present at the time.” 

“T told you,” s said Teresa, “that it was the ex- 


“you must 


press wish of the Duchess that you should be|1 


present at this interview, nor would I have received | 
the stranger unless you had been there. What you 
say about my incivility in speaking French arose 
from no fault of mine. I had the direct instruc- 
tions of her Highness on the matter.” 

Donna Ponte made a gesture of doubt of so 
marked a description, that Teresa could not fail to 
notice it. 

“TI told you the truth,” she said, angrily, “and 
to-morrow, in the presence of the Duchess, I will 


get her to ‘confirm what I say. At the same time | 


I don’t like to be treated with incivility or doubt by 
you. ‘That you are my senior, I admit, but not my 
superior.” 

Teresa, finding that Donna Ponte was on the 
point of making an angry reply, left her and walked 
rapidly to her own room, nor did she leave it again 
that evening. 


CHAPTER VII.—ORIZ. 

On the morning after the Duchess Renée had 
despatched her letter to Calvin, a stranger in the 
dress of a Dominican monk, attended by two 
servants and three baggage mules, arrived at the 


convent of the Corpus Domini, and requested to | 


see the Superior, Father Fabrizio. The lay-brother 


who received the stranger informed him that the | 


Reverend Father was at that time much occupied 
in his private room, and had given orders that no 
one should disturb him. 

“He will make an exception in my case,” said 
the Dominican. ‘“ Pray take my message to him, 


and then see that my servants and mules are pro- | 


perly accommodated.” 

The lay-brother for a moment hesitated what to 
do, as the instructions he had received from his | 
Superior were imperative, and Father Fabrizio, who 


at that time acted as the chief Inquisitor in Fer- | 
rara, was not a man likely to allow his orders to be 
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broken with impunity. Still there was a calm self- 
possession in the stranger which puzzled the lay- 
brother very much. Although he spoke in a quiet 
and almost subdued tone, he seemed to possess 
great determination of purpose, and his manner, 
though quiet and courteous, was still of a descrip- 
tion which showed he not only was accustomed to 
command, but to be obeyed. 

“Might I ask your name, Reverend Father?” 
said the lay-brother. ‘I fear unless I take it to 
Father Fabrizio there is but little chance of his 
seeing you, but far greater pechahtliae of my dis- 
pleasing him.” 

“There will be no occasion to tell him my 
name,” said the monk, “he has been ex Kpec ting me 
for some time. Say to him that I only arriv ed this 
morning from Paris.” 

The lay-brother then left the room, and shortly 
afterwards returned with the Superior of the con- 
vent, who received the stranger with every mark of 
profound respect. He then invited him to accom- 
| pany him to a private room which had been 
es for him, much to the surprise of the 
ay-brother, who looked upon the Superior of his 
convent with great reverence, and he was naturally 
somewhat puzzled to know who the individual 
could be who was received with so much respect, 
| eathy concluding that he must be a man of the 
| highest importance. Nor was he mistaken in his 
; conclusion, The stranger was none other than 
the celebrated Oriz, than whom, though his title 
lee no higher than that of a Doctor in theology, 
‘ewe of the College of Cardinals possessed greater 
power. This man had been appointed by Henry EE, 
| of France, his ‘ — of the Faith.” When 
first he commenced his duties he exercised them 
for some time with considerable moderation. ‘Tra- 
dition says of him, that he was then of a rather 
jovial, good-natured disposition. If true, all traces 
of it were completely lost at the time of our nar- 
trative. It is even recorded of him* that in the 
year 1534, when he was sent as Inquisitor to 
Senenne to search for heretics, the inhabitants, 
aware of his fondness for good cheer, treated him 
with so much hospitality, that although Protes- 
tantism had really taken great hold in the neigh- 
bourhood, he reported them to the Lieutenant 
Crimind as a very good sort of people. He was 
then, as Dr. M‘Crie says, but young, and had not 
yet tasted blood.t Afterwards spurred on by the 
Court of Rome, he carried on his labours with 
so much rigour, that he became at last one of 
the most cruel persecutors of the Protestants 
that ever disgraced the Romish Church in France. 
To such an extent did he carry his spirit of per- 
secution, that although named by his Majesty 
Henry II. as Grand Inquisitor of France, the 
| French papists were disgusted at his conduct, ane 
insisted on his quitting the kingdom. For some 
time the King refused to listen to his people, but 
at last finding the _discdntent at the presence of 
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the Inquisitor becoming prevalent in all classes of 
society, his Majesty determined to send Oriz on a 
mission to Ferrara for the double purpose of bring- 
ing the Duchess Renée back to the Romish faith, 
and by his superior energy and inflexible cruelty, 
to exterminate heresy in the strongest hold it had 
hitherto obtained in Italy. 

As soon as they were alone, the Superior, in the 
same tone of marked respect which he had shown 
on first meeting the stranger, said— 

“T hardly expected you so soon, Reverend 
Father. You must excuse me if I was not pre- 
pared to receive you.” 

“ Make no apologies,” said Oriz. “I have arrived 
two days earlier than I taught you to expect from the 
letter I forwarded to you ; but understanding that my 
presence was much needed in Ferrara, I have made 
greater haste than I otherwise should have done.” 

“That your presence is much needed in Ferrara 
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individuals tainted with heresy which we should not 
otherwise have known.” 

“Have you placed these intercepted letters 
before his Highness ?” inquired Oriz. 

“T have not,” said the Superior. “I thought it 
better to wait your arrival; the more so as I will 
candidly admit that the Duke, although a true son 
of the Church in all spiritual matters, and of a 
fidelity not to be suspected, receives with con- 
siderable coolness, if not anger, any complaints of 
the conduct of the Duchess. But you, with your 
superior authority, will, I trust, be able to remove 
that impediment. But I have some most pleasing 
intelligence to give you. The renegade Capuchin, 
Bernardino Ochino, is at this moment in Ferrara.” 

“‘ Has he been arrested ?” asked Oriz. 

“He has not.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Because,” said the Superior, “ he is residing in 





is perfectly true. It gives me also much pleasure 
to be able to resign the direction of our Holy Office | 
into hands far more experienced than my own. | 
But before we touch on that subject,” the Superior 
continued, “allow me to order some refresh-| 
ment, as you must doubtless be fatigued with your | 
journey.” 

“Not at all,” said Oriz. “ I reached Mal-Albergo | 
yesterday evening, where I remained for the night, | 
and crossed the river this morning. The letter I | 
received from you in Milan, tells me that for some 
time past little progress has been made in Ferrara | 
in exterminating the pestilential heresy which afflicts | 
it: is that the case ?” 

“Tt is,” said the Superior. “And yet this has 
arisen from no want of zeal on my part or the part | 
of those connected with me.” 

“From what cause does it arise then ?” inquired 
Oriz. 

“From the power her Highness still exercises 
over the Duke. Again, you must not imagine the 
inaction which has lately been observed has been | 
without other cause. Having received intelligente 
of your expected arrival, I thought it better to let 
things remain in abeyance till I saw you, content- | 
ing myself with seeing that heresy made no head. 
My principal reason for this inaction was, that her 
Highness is still indisposed to attend mass, and 
exerts herself for the protection of the heretics, I 
purposed to allow her to carry out her designs with | 
comparative impunity, judging that by the time of 
your arrival we should be better able to point out 
to you those who are the principal supporters of 
the errors of Calvinism in our city, and thus place 
in your hands information which it would have 
been difficult to obtain had we carried on our| 
efforts with the same unflinching severity we did 
some months since.” 

* And have you succeeded ?” 

“T may say we have, and to an extent we had 
hardly calculated on. We have discovered, and in 
fact intercepted, many letters written from her 
Highness to the arch-heretic Calvin, and thereby 
we have become acquainted with many names of 





the Palace of San Francesco, under the protection 
of the Duchess ; but we have him there as securely 
as if he were at this moment locked up and in 
chains in one of our own dungeons. Our agents 
watch the Palace night and day. Not an indi- 
vidual can enter or leave it without our knowledge, 
although no one residing in the Palace or those 
entering it imagine they are watched. So com- 
plete is the system adopted, that it would be im- 
possible for a child even to leave it without our 
being informed.” 

“Have you the names of those who attended 
the prayer-meeting there the other evening?” said 
Oriz. 

“T have,” said the Superior, evidently much 
surprised that Oriz was aware of the prayer-meeting 
having taken place. Possibly Oriz noticed the ex- 
pression of surprise on the countenance of the 
Superior, but he made no remark. 

** And you are certain you may depend upon the 
fidelity of those of your agents employed within 
the Palace ?” 

“‘T am as certain of their fidelity as Iam of my 
own, and all, of any ability, have been removed 
from the suite of the Duchess. Those who now 
remain with her are principally aged women, whose 
intellects are none of the brightest, with the excep- 
tion of a young girl, the daughter of Biagio Rosetti, 
the senior Judge, who is also tainted with heresy, 
and who, like her father, might be convicted of 
the crime to-morrow should proceedings be taken 
out against her. We have even gone so far as to 
obtain the removal of the tutor of the young 
Princesses, the celebrated Francesco Porta Da 
Creta, from merely the suspicion that he had im- 
bibed heretical notions, and have obtained the 
appointment for the Jesuit, Father Pelletario.” 

“Why is that young girl allowed to remain?” 
asked Oriz. 

“Partly because we did not wish to have the ap- 
pearance of none but aged or infirm women being 
in attendance on the Duchess, who, I may mention, 
has resolutely refused to allow any one who attends 





| mass, or the confessional, to be about her person, 
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and partly because the two princesses have con-| “You told me in your letter, which I received 
ceived a strong affection for the girl. I trust you | late last night,” said the Duke, “ that you were the 
see no objection to the arrangement ?” bearer of a mission of great importance from the 
“None whatever,” said Oriz. “If the two| King of France. Let me ask you whether it is 
Princesses are well instructed in their religious | one of such secrecy that the “Reverend Father 
duties, as I have no doubt they are, there will be | Pelletario cannot be present at our interview ?” 
little danger to their souls, while we may hope—in “It would give me great joy could I have the 
time at least—that their double interest may act on | Reverend Father’s advice and support for the sub- 
the mind of the heretic girl, But now tell me if|ject I am about to introduce to your Highness. 
the Duke and Father Pelletario have returned to | At the same time, as my message is to you alone, I 
Ferrara ?” hardly know ‘whether I should be justified in the 
“ Not that I know of,” said the Superior; “but | respect I owe to his Majesty, in allowing a third 
I hardly think it probable.” person, without his permission, to be present at 
“So far to the contrary,” said Oriz, ‘that it is} our interview. I am, however, fully persuaded 
more than probable they are at this moment | that had his Majesty been aware that that person 
arrived. When I reached Mal-Albergo yesterday | was the father confessor to your Highness, he 
evening, and found that the Duke was at Belri- | would not have made the slightest objection.” 
guardo, my first care was immediately to despatch a} The Jesuit Father, on hearing the answer Oriz 
messenger to him, humbly requesting that he would | made to the Duke, immediately acquiesced in the 
grant me an interview, and that on the receipt of | propriety of there being no third person present at 
his answer I should make preparations to wait on | the interview, and, bowing respectfully to the Duke 
him without delay.” | and the Inquisitor, left the apartment. 
‘‘T should think then,” said the Superior, “ that} As soon as they were alone Oriz said, “I 
his Highness will await your arrival at Belriguardo.” | sincerely trust your Highness will pardon me for 
“T hardly agree with you,” said Oriz coolly. “I, having undertaken the painful mission with which 
think it more probable that his Highness will have | I have been intrusted. I beg to assure your 
left Belriguardo this morning to join me in Ferrara, | Highness I would willingly have avoided it, but 
and the distance is not so far but that he may | his Majesty the King insisted so strenuously on 
have already arrived. You will greatly oblige me | my undertaking it, that [had no alternative. First, 
by sending a messenger to the Este Palace to| then, let me place in your hands an autograph 
know whether it is the case.” | letter his Majesty has sent you, and which you will 
The Superior now left the room and despatched | find corroborates all I say to you.” 
a messenger to the Este Palace to inquire if the The Duke opened the letter, and glanced rapidly 
Duke had arrived from Belriguardo, but before he | over it. 
had returned with an answer, an officer of the} “TI see,” said the Duke, addressing Oriz, “that 
Duke reached the convent with a message that his | in this letter his Majesty tells me that at his earnest 
Highness impatiently awaited in the Este Palace | desire you have taken this journey to Ferrara, to 
an interview with the Reverend Father Oriz. speak to me on spiritual things concerning our 
Oriz, with the alacrity which usually distinguished | state, and especially regarding our illustrious 
him in all matters he had undertaken, delayed not Duchess, the Princess Renée. I will presently 
a moment, but returned with the messenger. On read the letter again, and in the meantime will 
entering the audience room in the Este Palace, he | you give me your message ?” 
found the Duke in conversation with the Father; ‘‘ Allow me, your Highness,” said Oriz, drawing 
Pelletario, who had also returned to Ferrara with |a paper from his pocket, “to refer you to this 
him. The reception which Duke Ercole gave to | document, which has been drawn up by the express 
the Inquisitor was one of mingled friendship and | order of his Majesty. In it I am requested to im- 
respect, which Oriz on his part received in his | plore your Highness with the utmost earnestness to 
usual quiet and subdued manner, without the | allow me an interview with the illustrious Princess, 
slightest appearance of gratitude or pleasure at the | the Duchess Renée, in the hope that I may be able 
welcome the Duke had given him. ‘The only | to extricate her from the labyrinth of those unhappy 
semblance of marked expression on his coun-| opinions in which she is lost, so contrary and repug- 
tenance was when the Duke introduced him to the | nant to our holy faith and religion, and the news 
Father Pelletario. ‘Then fora moment he cast on | of which has caused deep sorrow to his Majesty the 
the Jesuit a glance so piercing, that he seemed | King of France. At this interview I am also in- 
as if determined to read the confessor’s inmost | structed to impress upon her the great favours God 
thoughts. ‘The glance Pelletario cast on Oriz was j has granted her, and amongst others, that of being 
scarcely less characteristic. While bowing with pro- | the issue of the present blood of the most Christian 
found respect and humility, and with a smile of | house of France, where no monster has ever existed ; 
pleasure at the introduction, the keen eye of the | and also to explain that, should she remain in her 
Jesuit fell on that of the Inquisitor, telling him | stubbornness and pertinacity, it would displease the 
that he was as perfectly able to defend himself as | King as much as anything in the world, and would 
the Inquisitor to attack, and that he feared nothing | cause him entirely to forget the love he, as her 
whatever from his presence. nephew, bears her, he hating nothing with a greater 
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hate than all those of the reprobate sects, whose 
mortal enemy he is.” 

“That you will have my full permission for the 
interview with the Duchess you may be perfectly 
assured, but at the same time, Dr. Matteo Oriz, 
you must not hold me answerable if she refuse to 
receive you. Excellent as a wife, admirable as a 
mother and in all other respects, her Highness is 
inflexible on any subject connected with her reli- 
gion ; and I profoundly regret to say that the hatred 
the most Christian King bears the reprobated sects, 
is not greater than that in which her Highness 
holds many of the most eminent men of our holy 


religion, especially those who are members of the , 





suasion as I shall be able to make to her, su that 
she may know the truth, and the difference there is 
between light and darkness, she still remains un- 
converted, stronger means should be employed.” 

“I do not understand you,” said the Duke, with 
something of surprise in his tone, not unmingled 
with severity. 

“That I am instructed by his Majesty,” said 


Oriz, disregarding the Duke’s tone of displeasure, | 


“that in case I should be unable by the gentle means 
I shall use to gain her, and reclaim the Duchess, I 
am——. But pardon me if I here read my instruc- 
tions verbally, that your Highness may not think I 
exceed them.” Then reading, he continued—‘“ ‘ He 
shall take counsel with the said Lord Duke as to 





| monastic orders. Should her Highness, therefore, 
| object to receive you, do not consider me in any 
| way guilty in the matter.” 

‘It would be gross presumption on the part of 
so humble an individual as myself to judge your 
Highness in this matter,’ said Dr. Oriz; “nor 
should I venture to ask you to allow me to make a 
remark on it were I not commanded to do so by 
his Majesty, who takes the greatest interest in the 
soul of his dear aunt, the Duchess Renée.” 

“Make any remarks you please ; I will willingly 
hear them,” said the Duke. 

“His Majesty goes on to say,” continued Dr. 
Oriz, “that if after such remonstrance and _per- 


, 











what can possibly be done in the way of rigour and 
severity to bring her to reason.’” 
| “The language is somewhat of the strongest,” 
| said Ercole sternly ; “and I am rather surprised to 
| find that the King of France should write in such a 
manner respecting an illustrious Princess of his own 
| house.” 

“His Majesty goes still further,” said Dr. Oriz, 
continuing in the same respectful impassive tone ; 
“he says that in case rigour or severity fail to 
bring her to reason, then his Majesty wills and 
approves, and indeed exhorts your Highness very 
earnestly, that you would cause the Princess Renée 
to be put into a place secluded from society and 
conversation, taking away her children, and the 
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whole of her family and court, entirely irrespective 
of whatever nation they may be. But,” continued 
Oriz, “the instructions of his Majesty to me go 
still further with respect to the punishment to be 
inflicted on the noble lady should she continue in the 
errors of her ways. As, however, the subject seems 
painful to your Highness, I will not allude further 
to it than to say, that his Majesty trusts your High- 
ness will punish with unflinching severity, even to 
the death, all those who shall have assisted or 
abetted her Highness, as well as take all possible 
means of clearing from your dominions the heretics , 
which at present infest them.” 
For some moments the Duke remained silent 
and thoughtful, as if undecided what answer he 
would give to the chief Inquisitor. Ercole had a 
difficult task before him. He was conscientiously 
grieved at what he considered the erroneous re- | 
ligious opinions entertained by the Duchess. For | 
political reasons he was most anxious to continue 
in good favour with the Court of France. But 
above all it was his chief interest at that mo- 
ment to keep on good terms with the Court of, 
Rome, in order to secure the succession of the | 
Duchy to his own children, instead of allowing it | 
to revert—as it probably would after the death of | 
his successor—into the States of the Church. Still, | 
the natural proud feelings of a Prince of the house | 
of Este revolted at the idea of any foreign powers, 
even those as influential as the King of the French, 
or the Pope of Rome, interfering with the domestic 
affairs of his principality. And this feeling was 
further increased by the natural sentiment of man- 
hood which prompted him to stand forward and | 


| an interview with the Duchess. 


defend his wife from the powerful conspiracy which 
he could easily perceive had been formed against 
her, much as he objected to the principles of the 
religion she had adopted. The Inquisitor, who 
stood motionless, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
perfectly understood the agitation at that moment 
swaying the mind of the Duke, but rightly judging 
that in the end his Highness would agree to the 
request of the.King of France, he said nothing. 

‘Dr. Matteo Oriz,” said the Duke, suddenly, “ I 
submit to the request of his Majesty the King of 
France, and you have my full permission to request 
With respect to the 
stronger portions of your instructions we will talk 
more afterwards. At present my permission is 
limited solely to an interview with the Duchess, 
although I think you will have some difficulty in 
obtaining it.” 

“If your Highness would advise the Duchess 
that a messenger has arrived from her nephew 
the King of France, who desires to speak with her, 
and that it is your especial wish the interview should 
be granted, I am fully persuaded she will then no 
longer hesitate.” 

“Probably you may be right,” said the Duke, 
after a moment’s consideration. ‘I will do so. 
But remember, Reverend Father, should you be 
displeased with your interview, no disrespect shall 
be shown the Duchess, nor shall any steps be taken 
against her or any person of her household without 
my especial authority.” 

“Your Highness may be fully persuaded I will 
carry out your orders,” said Oriz. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Tue Holy Land possesses few of those attrac- | 
tions which usually draw men from their homes to , 
visit foreign and distant lands. It has no such | 
objects of interest as the great cities of Europe | 
present—no galleries of pictures, no centres of) 
world-wide enterprise, no military splendour, no 
architectural adornments, no venerable ruins pic- 
turesque in their decay. Nor will the lover of 
scenery find much to reward him there for the toilsand 
perils of a journey thither ; bating a very few spots, 
the country is not marked by either rugged grandeur 
or sylvan beauty ; barren rocks, and plains covered 
with rank herbage, are its prevailing features. Nor 
do the people present any points of much interest ; 
they are for the most part an ungainly race, abject 
and miserable, and with the vices which oppression 
and poverty are apt to foster. Why, then, do 
people from all parts of the civilised world crowd 
to its shores, and count it a privilege to be per- 
mitted to traverse its surface, enduring willingly 
discomfort, exposure, peril, and expense, in order 
to attain their end? The answer is, The land is 
holy; its associations are rich and precious; the 
memories of the past hang around it in undying | 


fragrance ; the noblest possessions and the best 
hopes of the race flow out of events transacted on 
its surface. Here God of old had his chosen habi- 
tation in the midst of his people; they saw his 
goings in the sanctuary, and were witnesses of his 
mighty deeds. Here holy men, moved by the 
Holy Ghost, spoke forth words which have been 
living words ever since, and have guided myriads 
through the toils and conflicts of earth to the 
blessedness of heaven. Here prophets spoke and 
wrote, on whose unsealed eyes had fallen the 
visions of the Eternal, and whose lips had been 
touched with fire from off the heavenly altar. Poets 


‘were here ages before Homer sang, whose lyres, 


swept by immortal hands, sent forth strains which, 
in grandeur, pathos, and beauty, the world has not 
yet seen equalled. The purest morality, the wisest 
maxims of conduct, the noblest system of jurispru- 
dence that the world has ever seen unfolded, were 
taught and exhibited here. Deeds, the fame of 
which filled the nations with wonder, and the 
vibrations of which are still felt through the civilised 
world, were transacted here. Above all, here God 
Himself appeared in human form, attaching Him- 
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self to special localities, the scenes of events in 
his life, or of acts done during his public ministry, 
—acts that carry with them the evidence of his 
divine mission, events on which the last hopes and 
highest destinies of the race are suspended. This | 
is its crowning glory. Here the interest attaching | 
to it culminates. It is as “The land of Emmanuel” | 
that it most of all has power to attract to its shores 
visitors from all parts of the Christian world. 
Amongst the many places to which the sacred 
associations of the past lend a peculiar charm there 
is none that surpasses Bethlehem in the depth and 
variety of interest which from this source attaches 
to it. Every notice we have of it in Scripture 
brings before us a scene that lays hold of the atten- 
tion, if it does not also touch the heart. Far back 
in the ages we come upon it first, as the history 
tells us how the patriarch, returning from his long 
exile, and just as he was approaching to it, had to 
part with his beloved Rachel, and to bury her by 
the wayside: “‘ There was but a little way to come 


woman of Bethlehem, and passing with her from 
Bethlehem to his house, they spent the night at 
Gibeah, a little way north of Jerusalem, because 
they would not seek the hospitality of the Jebusites, 
who then occupied that city. Better had it been 
for them, however, had they trusted themselves 
with the heathen than with their wild and licentious 


| fellow-countrymen of Gibeah. The poor woman 


became the victim of their unbridled passions, and 
was left by them with only strength enough to 
crawl to the door where her husband was, and 
there she stretched herself on the threshold and 
died. Here her body was found in the morning, 
and her lord, perceiving she was dead, laid the 
body on his ass, and went his way to his home. 
There he fell on the expedient of cutting the body 
in pieces, and sending the pieces all through the 
boundaries of Israel, that by the ghastly spectacle 
and no less ghastly tale he might rouse the com- 
munity to vengeance. His device proved only too 
successful. The fury of the people was kindled 





to Ephrath ; and Rachel travailed and she had | 
hard labour. And it came to pass when she was | 
in hard labour that the midwife said unto her, Fear | 
not; thou shalt have this son also. And it came | 
to pass that as her soul was in departing (for she 
died) that she called his name Ben-oni [son of my | 
sorrow], but his father called him Benjamin [son of 
the right hand]. And Rachel died and was buried | 
in the way to Ephrath which is Bethlehem. And_/| 
Jacob set a pillar upon her grave ; that is the pillar | 
of Rachel’s grave unto this day” (Gen. xxxv. 16— 
20). Centuries pass on, and Bethlehem re-appears 
in the history of the Judges in connection with two 
noticeable events. A man residing in the hill} 
country of Ephraim, had at the instigation of his 
mother made for himself a set of idols. But 
though he had thus got for himself “‘a house of | 
gods,” of what use was it so long as he had no 
priest to offer sacrifice and incense to the idols he 
had made? He therefore took it upon him, 
living as he did in times when all things were out 
of joint, and when every man did what was right in 
his own eyes, to consecrate one of his own sons to 
be priest. But he had misgivings as to the validity 
0: such a consecration, and consequently as to the 
validity of any services his son might perform. 
Joyfully, therefore, one day did he hail the arrival 
at his house of a young Levite from Bethlehem, 
who was wandering through the country in search 
of a situation. In him Micah recognised a legiti- 
mate aspirant to the sacred office, and having 
engaged him at a liberal stipend, he consecrated 
him to be his priest. ‘Then was the heart of Micah 
at rest, for he said, “ Now I know that the Lord 
will do me good, seeing I have a Levite to my 
priest ” (Judges xvii. 1—13). 

If this story gives us a painful view of the 
religious disorganization of the people, the other, 
above referred to, conveys to us a still more appal- 
ling picture of the social disorder and corruption 
which prevailed at this time. A Levite of Mount 
Ephraim had taken to him as his concubine a 





against the men of Gibeah; and when the tribe of 
Benjamin, to whom that town belonged, took their 
part, war was declared against that tribe, and so 


| fiercely was it carried on, that Benjamin was nearly 


blotted out from amongst the tribes of Israel. The 
whole story gives one a melancholy idea of the 
condition of the nation towards the close of the 
period when there was no king in Israel, and every 
man did that which was right in his own eyes. 

We pass over a generation, and Bethlehem again 
comes before us in the sacred history as the scene 
of the story of Ruth—a story which, with its pathos, 
its simple beauty and its truth to nature, rivets 
the attention from the first moment when it pre- 
sents to us the aged Naomi,-weary and sad, ascend- 
ing the slope over which Bethlehem looks towards 
the Jordan and the land of Moab, whence she was 
returning, with Ruth, her widowed daughter-in-law, 
who had left country and friends that she might 
devote herself to the mother of him whom for too 
short a time she had called husband, and to the 
service of the Lord God of Israel, under whose 
wings she had come to trust—on to the time when 
we see the lovely and tender-hearted Moabitess, 
the happy wife of the wealthy and generous Boaz ; 
and Naomi, forgetting her sorrows as she becomes 
nurse to their first-born babe, and lays in her bosom 
the child from whom is to descend the most illus- 
trious family in the world. Centuries again elapse, 
and Bethlehem once more becomes the centre of 
interest. The representative of Boaz is a well-to- 
do farmer, cultivating his patrimonial fields, and 
rejoicing in a family of seven stalwart sons, and 
another, the youngest of the household, on whose 
golden hair and ruddy countenance his mother’s 
‘eye rested with delight, but of whom his father 
and his sturdier brothers seem to have made small 
account. One day, the little town is startled by 
the arrival of the great Prophet of the Lord ; and 
when the elders, in anxiety, ask— Comest thou 
peaceably ?” the reply is—‘‘ Peaceably : Iam come 
‘to sacrifice unto the Lord ; sanctify yourselves and 
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come to the sacrifice.” Jesse and his sons are then 
summoned before him, and after each of the seven 
elder has passed under his scrutiny, the prophet 
asks of Jesse—“ Are ‘here all thy children?” On 
being told that the youngest was in the field tend- 
ing the sheep, Samuel desires him to be brought ; 
and when he appears, a divine voice bids the 
prophet arise and anoint the stripling ; for this is 
he whom God hath provided to be king over | 


In the book of the prophet Jeremiah we read 
(xli. #7) that when Johanan the son of Kareah was 
on his way to Fgypt with the people he had 
| rescued from Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, “they 

| dwelt in the habitation of Chimham which is by 
| Bethlehem.” The word here rendered Habitation is 
| properly Aospice, or in: a place where strangers 
may sojourn whilst on a journey. Now how came 
this khan or hospice to have the name of Chimham ? 





Israel. David, after this, returned to his pastoral | | We read of only one person of this name in Scrip- 


occupations ; but the purpose of God held sure, 
and in due time Bethlehem sent forth the son of | 
Jesse to occupy the throne of Israel. 

One or two notices of Bethlehem occur in the 
history of David's life. While at the court of Saul 
he seems to have visited Bethlehem on the occa- 
sion of a family feast observed yearly in his father’s 
house, and the observance of which was held im- 
peratively binding on all the members of the house- 
hold (1 Sam. xx. 6, 28, 29). When fleeing before | 
Saul he had found refuge in the cave of Adullam. 
This was not far from Bethlehem, which was then | 
occupied by a garrison of Philistines. Looking 
out from his rocky retreat, David could probably 
see where Bethlehem was ; and suffering, perhaps, 
from heat and thirst, exposed as he was to the 
scorching rays of the sun, and the reflection of 
them from the limestone rocks by which he was 
surrounded, he bethought him of a fountain that 
was inside the wall of Bethlehem, beside the gate, 
and he exclaimed, “Oh, that one would give me 
o drink of the well of Bethlehem which is by 
the gate.” This was probably the utterance of a 
desire which he could not repress, but which he 
had no expectation of having gratified. There | t 
were those with him, however, to whom his slightest 
wish was law; bold, brave mighty men, for whom | 
danger had no terrors, and whose spirit only rose | 
the “higher as difficulties gathered and frowned | 
upon them; and of them three of the bravest no 
sooner heard the uttered longing of their chief, 
than they hasted to Bethlehem, broke through 
the guard of the Philistines, and succeeded in 
bringing to David.the water for which he longed. 
But David would not drink of it when it was | 
brought. Appalled at the risk to which he had 
unthinkingly exposed his brave comrades, and look- | 


ing on the water which had been procured at such | 


ture, the son of Barzillai the Gileadite ; and the 
question arises what connection had he, a trans- 
| Jordanite, with Bethlehem? This carries us back 
once more to the history of David. When return- 
ing from the temporary exile into which he had 
been driven by the revolt of his son Absalom, the 
king was met at the ford of the Jordan by the 
aged Barzillai, who had provided for his sustenance 


| when he lay at Mahanaim; and grateful for the 


seasonable aid he had then received, David invited 
Barzillai to accompany him to Jerusalem, that he 
might there requite him for his generosity. Bar- 
zillai pleaded his great age, and his consequent 
inability to enjoy the luxuries and pleasures of the 
court, as an excuse for declining the king’s invita- 
tion ; but he presented his son Chimham as one to 
whom the king might show the kindness which he 
himself was too old to profit by. Chimham accord- 
ingly returned with David to Jerusalem, and there 
remained in attendance on the king. Among other 
tokens of his regard, the tradition of the Jews tells 
us that David gave Chimham what had been his 
rg house at Bethlehem; and it is supposed 

hat Chimham, having devoted this to the use of 
travellers as a hospice, it came in later times to be 
| known as the khan of Chimham. 

If these positions be accepted, a peculiar in- 
terest attaches to this edifice. In the East a 
khan is a very fixed institution ; it is as permanent 
a thing there as a church is in Christian countries ; 


| so that, unless some accident befel it, there is no 


reason why the khan of Chimham should not be 
in existence and in use at the time of our Lord’s 
birth. Now, in a small place like Bethlehem, it is 
not likely that there would be more than one hos- 
| pice for travellers ; and, indeed, the whole account 
of our Lord’s birth by the Evangelist leaves on us 
the impression that “//e inn,” in the stable of 


a cost as no longer fit to be used for a common | which He was born, was the only edifice of the 


a ty he poured it out as a libation to the Lord | 
(2 Sam, xxiil. 13—17). 

The next mention (in chronological order) of 
Bethlehem is in the prophetic announcement by 
the prophet Micah, that though this town “was 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of it 
should come forth He that was to be ruler in 
Israel, whose goings forth have been of old from 
everlasting”—an announcement which points to 
that event which has conferred on Bethlehem its 
crowning, its imperishable interest. But before we 
follow the pointing of the prophetic finger, and 
pass on to-this great event, there is a story con- 
nected with Bethlehem that demands our notice. 


kind in the place. The probability, then, is that 


|it was to the khan of Chimham that Joseph and 


Mary resorted when they arrived at Bethlehem, 
and that it was within its precincts that the Holy 
Babe was born. Ifso, we come upon the interest- 
ing fact that in the same house in which David 
first drew breath was born, “in the fulness of 
time,” David’s son and David’s Lord, the Re- 
deemer of the world.* 

But the interest attaching to Bethlehem does not 
depend on this presumable coincidence. Whether 





* Mr. Hepworth Dixon has stated the evidence bearing on this 
conclusion with great ability and force, in his work on “‘ The Holy 
Land,” vol. i., chap. xiii.—xv. 
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in David’s house or not matters little. The grand 
fact is, that in “the city of David” was born “a 
Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” The ancient 
prophecy had its fulfilment. ‘The time when she 
who was to bear should bear had arrived; the 
Virgin Mother had brought forth her first-born 
Son; and Bethlehem had become a place of death- 
less interest, of everlasting memory. 

Few persons, I suppose, who visit Jerusalem 
allow many days to elapse before they betake 
themselves to Bethlehem, if they have not already 
visited it on their way thither. It was in February 
last that the writer of this enjoyed this pleasure. 
‘The day was exceedingly fine, a genial spring day 
intervening between some days of rain; the air 
fresh and balmy, and the sky without a cloud. 
Emerging from the Damascus Gate, we scrambled 
up the rough path which conducts to the western 
side of the city (for the roads round the walls of 


Jerusalem are about as rugged and dangerous as | 


the worst roads in the country). This course was 


taken to avoid riding through the city, as our: 


starting place was near the north-east end of it. 


But for this the Jaffa Gate would have been pre- | 


ferred, as it opens directly on the road to Bethle- 
hem, and, indeed, is called by the natives Bab-el- 
Khulil, Hebron Gate, from its being the point 
first reached by those coming from Hebron and 
Bethlehem. But it is a serious matter to ride 
through the streets of Jerusalem, paved as they are 


with large shapeless blocks of slippery limestone, | 


and in many places narrow and steep ; so this is 
avoided by all as much as may be. From the 
Jaffa Gate our road struck down into the valley by 


the Lower Pool of Gihon, and then, ascending | 


through cultivated fields and olive yards, it passed 


the row of cottages erected by Sir Moses Monte- | 


fiore as almshouses for the Jews. 
markably neat and clean-looking, and present a 
wonderful contrast to the abodes of the Jews in the 
city ; for though no part of Jerusalem is very clean, 
the Jews’ quarter enjoys a bad pre-eminence for 
squalor and filthiness. Passing the hill of Evil Coun- 
sel on the left, and the plain of Rephaim, where 
David conquered the Philistines, on the right, we 
soon got on to a fine springy turf, over which our 
horses went merrily. In a little while we were 
passing the convent of Mar Elias; its heavy grey 
walls seeming to frown on us as it looked out from 
amidst the sombre olive groves by which it is sur- 
rounded. We paused for a few minutes at the 
curious well, surrounded by large rough stones in 
the very centre of the road, where, according to 
tradition, the Magi who came from the East to 
salute the new-born king, when, wandering in un- 
certainty after being dismissed by Herod, saw the 
reflection of their guiding star in the water. Some 
Russian pilgrims were kneeling at the well offering 
their devotions when we came up. Leaving the 
well, we descended a somewhat steep acclivity, and 


found ourselves beside the Kubbet Rahil, Rachel’s | 


tomb. A coarsely-built and unsightly Moslem 
wely covers the site; but there is no reason to 


These are re- | 


doubt that this is the spot where Jacob committed 
to the dust the remains of his beloved wife. There 
is an opening in one side of the building through 
which we tried to peer, but we could distinguish 
nothing. This tomb is distant only about a mile 
from Bethlehem; and thus the locality answers 
well to the historian’s statement that it was where 
there was but a little way to come to Ephrath that 
| Rachel died, and that she was buried on the way 
| to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. 
Few towns in Palestine present so fine an ap- 
| pearance as Bethlehem, whether approached on 
| the Jerusalem side or on the side next Hebron. 
| The town stands on the crest of a hill, which, steep 
| and rugged on the western side, slopes gently down- 
| wards on the eastern. All around the evidences of 
| diligent culture are apparent ; a feature, it may be 
remarked in passing, which generally characterizes 
the Christian as distinct from the Moslem villages 
of Palestine, and which is due not merely to the 
| more industrious habits which Christianity tends to 
foster, but also to the fact that the Christians are 
| better protected from Turkish rapacity than the 
Moslems, in consequence of the interest taken in 
them by the European powers. On the more rocky 
parts of the hill on which the town stands, terraces 
have been formed so as to secure level spaces for the 
raising of grain and vegetables ; and from this one is 
enabled to understand how the now bleak and utterly 
barren hills of Judea mayin the formertime have been 
made productive. Fruit trees, such as the olive, the 
_ almond, the vine, and the fig, are extensively culti- 
| vated around Bethlehem. The town still retains 
| its right to the name it bears, as well as to that 
| which it more anciently bore ; it is still Bethlehem, 
| Lhe House of Bread, still Ephrath, Zhe Fruitful. 

There is little to be said, however, of the town 
itself; like all Palestinian towns, it is mean and 
dirty, the streets narrow and crooked, and the 
houses more or less ruinous. ‘The aspect of the 
people is more pleasing, though we looked in vain 
for the beauty which it is the fashion of travellers 
to ascribe to the Bethlehemite women. Their un- 
veiled faces are certainly more agreeable .objects 
than the closely-masked countenances of the Jeru- 
salem women, and there is an openness of expres- 
sion and a brightness of eye belonging to them 
| which render them pleasant to look upon ; but, so 
far as we had any opportunity of observing, only 
| a romantic courtesy could describe them as beauti- 
ful. ‘They owe something also to their dress, which 
is more picturesque than any I saw elsewhere in 
Palestine. A closely-fitting robe of blue cotton 
with a, scarlet silk vest, a sort of basket-shaped 
bonnet covered with a white veil thrown back and 
hanging down over the shoulders, bracelets and 
|anklets of silver or copper, and a frame of coins 
fastened together encircling their forehead and 
cheeks, formed the most striking parts of their 
costume. ‘The effect is on the whole good. 

The main object of interest in Bethlehem is the 
Church of the Nativity. This, with its attendant 
monastic edifices, occupies a site at the south- 
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eastern extremity of the town. Its general aspect 
is not ecclesiastical; it looks rather like a huge 
baronial castle of the middle ages. On reaching it 
we were ushered into a small parlour hung round 
with some poor engravings and a portrait or two. 
A monk presently made his appearance, who re- 
ceived us with much courtesy, and ordered refresh- 
ments to be brought for us. These consisted of 
coffee and a sort of sweet cake, with some kind of 
liqueur. Having partaken of these, we were shown 
over the building. There is not much to attract 
notice in the different churches which are here 
clustered together ; in the Greek church are some 





curious pictures recently presented by the Emperor | 
of Russia; but for the most part the decorations 
are tawdry and poor. The nave of the building, | 
which is common to the different communions, is | 
almost in a state of ruin, and seems to be used 
chiefly as a place of merchandise, which is spread 
out on the floor, and which visitors are grievously 
pestered to buy. The interest of the building lies 
in the underground grotto. Here are shown the 
cell which was occupied by St. Jerome, and where 
many of his valuable works were composed ; it is 
adorned with a portrait of the venerable father, who 
is represented as writing with a lion crouching at | 
his feet. Close by is his tomb, surmounted by | 
another portrait ; also the tombs of Paula and her | 
daughter Eustochium, with a rude painting of the 
two above it. Remembering the inestimable ser- | 
vices which Jerome rendered to the cause of sacred 
literature, and forgetting the errors, both of temper 
and of judgment, which have somewhat detracted 
from his reputation, we lingered with much interest 
in the spot where his latest hours were spent, and 
his latest labours carried on. From this we has- 
tened on to the chapel of the Nativity. This is a 
low and small apartment, apparently hewn out of 
the rock, and terminating in a semi-circular apse, in | 
the centre of which is a silver star fixed in a marble | 
slab on the floor, and bearing the inscription, “Hic | 
de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus natus est” (“Here | 
of the Virgin Mary was born Jesus Christ”). The | 
entire floor is of marble incrusted with jasper and | 
porphyry. In the same place is a marble trough, 
which is shown as the manger in which the Saviour | 
was laid by his mother. It is not easy to describe | 
the feelings with which one finds oneself in such a 
place. It is not possible to feel quite sure that 
this is the actual scene of that transcendent event, | 
and one is disturbed by the attempt to throw a 
meretricious splendour over a scene which, if| 
genuine, needs no help of human art to make it | 
impressive, even if that art were of the highest and | 
purest kind, instead of being, for the most part, 
poor and in questionable taste. Yet when one re- 
members that there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the khan, in the stable of which our Lord was 
born, stood on the site now occupied by the Church 
of the Nativity, that it was somewhere within these 
precincts that the birth took place, and that there 
is no valid reason why it might not have been in 
this grotto, it becomes impossible not to feel a 





solemn awe, mingled with a strange gladness, steal- 
ing over the soul and overpowering every other 
emotion, as:‘one stands within it. We had been 
discussing before starting, and by the way, the pro 
babilities of this being the scene of the Nativity. 
But as we stood there all inclination for discussior 
vanished, scepticism seemed to become impertinent, 
and silent thought and prayer were felt to be alone 
befitting the scene. None of us were inclined to 
speak, and even the one of the party who was most 
disposed.to treat with contempt what he called the 
fabrications of the monks, I saw prostrate himseli 
in prayer before the supposed manger, an example, 
I confess, I did not feel myself at liberty to follow. 

After this we had little disposition to look at the 
other shows the monks had to exhibit. We allowed 
ourselves, however, to be conducted through the 
whole ; and then, after making a few purchases of 
scallop-shells, crosses, &c., of mother-of-pearl, which 
seems the principal manufacture of Bethlehem, and 
of which there was abundance exposed for sale at 
the church, we emerged into the openair. Here it 
was pleasant to stand and gaze around. Without 
troubling oneself to identify localities with minute 
accuracy, it was enough to feel sure that one was 
looking on the spots with which so much of never- 
to-be-forgotten history stands connected. These 
were the fields which Boaz cultivated, and where 
the fair Moabitess, who afterwards became his wife, 
gleaned. Yonder, David tended his father’s flocks, 
and as they rested at noon-day, tried his youthful 
skill with pipe or harp, making the rocks ring with 
his jubilant strains. Over these plains had floated 
the music of a loftier melody, when the sons of 
God who had sung together as earth rose into 
being, broke in on the silence of the night with 
their triumphant chant, announcing the advent of 
Him who had come to lay the foundations of a new 
creation, and to bring in a state of things so glorious 
and so beautiful that the former should not be re- 
membered or come into mind. And here the 
Virgin Mother had wandered forth with the Divine 
Babe, that He might breathe the air of that world 
He had come to redeem. Surely, if there is any 
place on earth that may be called holy ground, it is 
here. 

We returned to Jerusalem in the afternoon, having 
in the meantime visited Solomon’s Pools, which we 
reached by riding alongside the aqueduct that once 
conveyed their waters to Jerusalem. We struck 
into the road we had travelled in the morning, 
near to Rachel’s tomb. Here my companions 
left me ; they were young men, and wanted a canter 
homewards. I felt otherwise inclined, though, had 
I chosen, my smart Arab mare would, I suspect, 
very soon have showed them her heels. But I was 
inclined for quiet, and so I jogged easily onward, 
“ chewing the cud,” not “ of bitter fancies,” but of 
what I felt to be pleasant and profitable thought. 
To me, that day, Bethlehem was the “House of 
Bread ” in a higher sense than that which its name 
imports. 

W,. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
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THE STRENGTH OF WEAK THINGS. 


I, 


“ Au, but when the balance comes to be struck, 
they have the advantage of us.” 

So said William Wingrove as he sat one day on the | 
sofa beside his wife—an interesting creature, slim, 
dark, and pale, with traces of fatigue and excite- 
ment still visible on her thin white face and dilated 
eyes. William did not look up as he spoke, but | 
kept nervously working with his watch chain. He 
was a stalwart fellow, with a full voice that melted 
into a delicate low tone when he was any way 
touched, as if he had some fear of hearing his own 
words, or did not like to trust his sentiments to their 
rough and uncertain keeping. And yet there was 
amark uponhim, Though he was frank enough, 
the neighbours had often blamed him for a peculiar | 
reserve for which they could see no reason, and of 
which they often spoke to each other, with reflec- 
tions and suggestions as to whether there might 
not be something more serious in his life than any 
of them knew. And many and fruitless were their 
guesses ; for, though Mrs. Wingrove was affectionate 
and always ready to be helpful in a strait, or to do 
any kindness that was possible to her, there was 
something about her—a wistful air, a reminiscence 
of inward trial and distress spoke through her 
frank smiles and cheerful tones—which women the 
most rude and vulgar instinctively understand and 
respect, and know better than to intrude upon it 
by futile questions. Wingrove, too, would speak 
civilly, even kindly, if he met any of them, and 
would gladly do them any little favour that lay in | 
his power ; but when he could he avoided coming } 
into direct contact with them, and tried to find | 
society among his books, for he was a great reader. | 
He was a clerk at a large manufactory not very far | 
from where he lived; and though he had married 
early, this seemed no drawback to the moderate | 
success that he had learned to be content with. 
He had pleased his employers, and after between , 
six and seven years’ service felt that he enjoyed 
their confidence. Had he been in the habit of | 
putting a more worldly point on things, he might | 
have said that he had made himself indispensable. 

But in spite of the remark we set down at the | 
outset, he was an exceptional man, inasmuch as he 
very seldom did put a worldly point on things, or | 
indeed spoke of his worldly concerns at all. 


Had 
his wife been less of a sensitive, patient, self-denying 
woman, she might well have complained on this 
score. But she was quite content ; and the money | 
for the housekeeping was so regularly and carefully 
bestowed, that there was no need for her asking | 
questions. In spite of all this William Wingrove | 
had a secret trouble, which yet was no secret to her 
who was so well fitted to administer solace. It was 
not so much that their youngest child—a fair little | 
gitl blossom on whom they had both doted with 
exceeding tenderness—had just been put in her | 
little white coffin, though that loss had tried them | 


sore, stirring up in the husband’s heart, it must be 
confessed, some of the muddy dregs of doubt that 
had troubled the stream of his youthful life. Al) 
had been done for the little two-years-old sufferer 


| that human skill and human appliances could do, 


and nothing had been spared to purchase short 
respites of ease and comfort after all hope was 
over. With what greedy eyes, the absorbed, 
studious man would seek the little crib at the other 
side of the big bed, when he came home day after 
day at night or for his meals! With a silent 
rising of the heart he used to take in his the little 
hand which once in its joyous fulness of life made 
him think of a fluttering bird, and was now so worn 


and shrivelled, and twitched so restlessly that he 


could not help thinking of a bird’s claw while he 
looked on it as the mist qwou/d gather in his eyes. 
And, when the last had come, and when the next- 
door neighbour, who felt a kind of subdued pride 
in being able to make some return in kind for 
neighbourly offices, had gone to her own house, 
William sat down on the sofa in a kind of stupid 


| maze, and then drawing his wife beside him, sat for 
_a long while still, the silence being broken at last 


by the words— 

** Ay, when the balance is struck, they have the 
pull on us, these silent ones.” 

Helen’s heart was too full to reason then, or 
even to shape her ready sympathy into words. 
She rose and threw her arms round her husband’s 
neck, the better to hide the tears that rose into her 
eyes, and the sight of which might have distressed 
him more. But she had often reasoned with him, 
too, on the way in which he had brooded on ¢/e one 
| mistake he had made in his life—what in the eyes 
of many would have been a comparatively venial 
mistake ; yet it was enough to turn for long a 
current of Marah bitterness into the stream of his 
life. 


IL 


William Wingrove had not always been the man 
he was now. Before he married he was much 


' given to society; for he had a lively fancy and a 


nimble tongue. Besides, he wrote verses—beautiful, 
regretful, aspiring verses—in the Poet’s Corner 
of the newspaper. in his native town. It was 
almost as much on the strength of these, as of 
anything else, that the girl, who had gone to school 
with him; had sat in church beside him; had 
| watched with equal eye the swallows twittering to 
their young under the old church eaves; had re- 
joiced to run messages to the shop where he served 
his apprenticeship ; and had at last risen to the 
solemn dignity of walking out with him in recog- 
| nised young lady’s apparel when he came on visits 
‘home, slipt, more by force of outside .opinion 
|than by any declared or sudden uprising of what 
is commonly called “love,” into being spoken 
of as his sweetheart, and marriage between the 
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two came to be regarded as natural and the only 
proper close to such an intimacy. So Helen 
Lightfoot in her nineteenth year married William 
Wingrove, in spite of rumours that since he had 
left he had become rather fond of gay company and 
what that brings along with it. She was but a 
quiet unpretending girl compared with many of 
those he had seen in the town where he now 
resided, and he often spoke with such unmeasured 





enthusiasm of other women of his acquaintance, 


that a more jealous and less hopeful and loving 
heart would have felt a little thrown in the shade 
and neglected. But it was never Helen’s way to 
assert her rights; and perhaps she had the more 
complete victory in the rights of the heart at last. 
Then, as before, she was to him just what she had 
been at first—‘ Little Nellie.” She never dreamt 
that anything could alienate him from her. Had 
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he not written these delightful verses, breathing of 
all devotion and truth and love of beautiful things ? 
Perhaps what was odd in his ways now was simply 
the right of men like him. So Helen judged and 
believed, for he was no common man to her. 
There was one thing from which the two seemed 
to have drawn different influences, and that was the 
Sunday school they had attended. With Helen 
the school and her teacher were sacred things, and 





sore it not seldom was to hear her husband make 


| disparaging remarks which yet she could not well 


take any notice of. 

Just before his marriage William had written a 
long poem which, by a series of instalments, had 
seen the light in the columns of the newspaper in 
his native place. He had received so many con- 
gratulations upon this poem, that the fire of ambi- 
tion, so easily awakened in young men, was now 
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blown into full flame within him. 
poet—would write a great epic—and the world 
shculd hear his name and cherish it. Now, for the 
first time, he secretly rued his marriage, and felt he 
might have done better. If he had but married 
one or other of the ladies he knew, he would 
have had leisure to realise his visions and do justice 
to himself. Now, it was drudge, drudge, drudge, so 
that even poetry itself became a drudge—the top 
and cream of the day’s fancies being skimmed clean 
off before night by dry and ruthless office quills. 
And so when a little sickly child was born in due 
time, from him it got but cold welcome ; for was 
he not immersed in higher matters? 
was rapidly approaching completion, in spite of 
drawbacks such as an Atlas would have sunk 
under. In a divine heat of creative fervour, a 
fulness of inspiration that bore him upward as on 


the sweep and libration of mighty wings, he would | 


write a hundred lines at one sitting, after coming 
home from a trying day’s work. He wondered at 
himself. The wine of the poet’s delight, as he 


described it to me afterwards in quiet pathetic | 
tones, was pulsing with tingling fiery gladness | 


through every vein; and his one desire was to shut 
out worldly cares and botherations from his mind. 
While he wrote his child was slowly wasting away 
—but poorly cheered in spite of the cooing tender 
voice of the mother, who never left it for a moment 
save to give her husband tendance, and this in spite 


of a weakness that had never rightly left her since its | 


birth. All day she was possessed by gravest fears ; 
but she had few experienced friends to whom she 


could speak; and she could not intrude upon! 


William’s few quiet hours, snatched more from the 
night than from the day, in which he sought to 
draw his soul clear from its sheath to be a wonder 
like another “ Excalibur.” She waited on to save 


him annoyance ; but at length she felt something | 


must be done. So she proposed that for the sake 
of seeing her mother and her sister, who was 
weakly, she should go home for a time ‘and take 
baby with her; for she could not breathe the fear 
that lay nearest her heart, for his sake. 


| 
He would be a 


His poem | 





If you’d got one o’ these idle sort o’ chaps that are 
eternally running about the lanes and crying over 
the want of work, with their children in their 
hands, that would have been vastly better for you, 
no doubt.” 

At these words Helen could not help the tears 
coming into her eyes, as she looked on him piti- 
fully without speaking, which only drew down on 
her a fresh rebuke. 

“Now, Nelly, look here. If that’s your style of 
taking advice and discussing plans, don’t come to 
me. It makes me lose the whole night and more. 
Do as you like, and don’t bother me: I’m busy ;” 
and with renewed resolution, he set to his writing. 
So there was nothing for it save to submit. 


III, 





One of William’s patrons was the pastor of an 
influential dissenting congregation, who had written 
and published some clever lectures on the Spirit of 
the Age, and who was really more in earnest about 
the graces of art and utterance than about saving 
grace; though, to be simply just, the latter never 
failed to have due and proper place assigned to it 
in his pulpit teaching. He had that very day re- 
turned from London, and a note from him was now 
lying before William, conveying the grateful intelli- 
gence that, through his efiorts, a door was being 
opened for the gratification of his young friend’s 
legitimate ambition, though at present the light 
fell only through a narrow chink. When absent, 
he had seen a certain lady, whose influence was 
| powerful among the refined and influential circles 
of the metropolis—among those who patronised 
and were glad to aid the poor but gifted sons of 
genius. ‘This lady, who was vastly interested in 
what she had heard of William and what she had 
seen of his verses, would give him an introduction 
to Lady Gardon, and Lady Gardon’s smile would 
| doubtless prove the “open Sesame” to throw wide 
| the door and lift the humble poet into the serene 
independence that favours the higher production. 
| Such a chance as this, which mht never offer 
again, should not be lost sight of, and William 





“ Everything will be left in good order; and if | knew the proverb, “Strike the iron when it’s hot.” 


Patty Wyness would give you hot water in the 
morning, and light your fire before you come home 
at night, you could get along for a day or two, 
dear ; couldn’t you ?” 

“ Patty Wyness ! d’ye say her, Helen? she is an 
empty talking fool.” 

“Well, but she has a good heart; and I 
haven't got so many neighbours that I can afiord to 
despise her just yet a wee, my dear.” ‘The un- 
usual firmness with which she said this attracted 
him ; and turning round, he said: 

“ Well, anybody except her, if you please. But 
the notion of going home just now! your sister’s 
weakness—that isn’t it, surely! You’ve got home- 
sick! What would you have better than you've 
got here? But that’s always the way with you 
women. You can’t abear anything but being 


coddled and jumped about with and made toys of. 
VI.—12. 


If he would go up to London at once, there was no 
_ saying what might come of it. 

This was on Friday, and on Saturday William 
arranged to leave home that afternoon, to return 
on the Tuesday morning. He carried a note to 
Mrs. Curteis, who received him with a sort of 
stately distant kindness, which permitted her to 
| yield him the tips of her fingers, as though her 
hand was pretty equally divided on the doubtful 
point, one half proceeding under a faint protest, 
genteelly concealed. ‘This was something different 
from the welcome he expected, the more that he 
had been kept long waiting. When Mrs. Curteis 
came she was already prepared with a note for him 
to deliver to Lady Gardon ; and, after calling a 
servant to direct him by the nearest route to Am- 
herst Gardens, tendered the tips of her fingers as 
before, never referring to his poems further than to 
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say, “ You write beautiful poems, Mr. Wingrove ; 
I’m sure Lady Gardon must admire them ; I sent 
her the printed pages two days ago.” Had William 
known the contents of the note he bore, it is more 
than probable his pride would have been strong 
enough to save him the journey. It ran :— 


“Dear Lapy Garpon,—This young man has | 


been favourably spoken of to me by some country 
friends—but you know how apt country friends are 
to exaggerate the merits of their Arotégés—to take 
common geese for swans. I sent you some pages 
of his verses on Wednesday ; and, if you care for 
them, and think he is likely to reward any attention 


of ours by vésing and making a name, then, pray, | 


be good enough to give him a line to Marks. He 
looks rather dull, I fancy; and you know better 
how to deal with him than I do. His friends spoke 
to me of introducing him to the Colstons; but 
this had better be dropped till we see, as time is 
always so precious to them. 

“T sent that poor misguided girl, Elizabeth 
Grove, who can’t be got to give up her prodigal 
brother, to Mrs. Pottinger, deeming it best to pass 
her on. For the same reason, please excuse my so 
soon sending another petitioner to you, and do by 
him as best consists with your own feelings. 

“ Yours ever devotedly, 
“ Dear Lady Gardon, 
“ ALICE CURTEIS.” 


Lady Gardon saw William Wingrove, and asked 
him to breakfast with her on the Monday. He 
went ; but instead of having a chance of telling her 
his views, or asking her opinion of his poems, he 
had to sit and listen to the talk of some half-dozen 
gentlemen who, from their composure, self-satis- 
faction, and serene enjoyment of the exquisite 
viands, handed about in dishes that glittered and 
glimmered amid crystal and fairy greenery, must 
have been of that lucky few who had “risen” and 
made a name, and were therefore looked on by 
Lady Gardon as being worthy in reflecting back on 
her some of their later glory. All that William 
distinctly learned of these gentlemen was that Mr. 
Colston was among them ; but this gentleman took 
no particular notice of the young man whose 
country friends in their simplicity (?) had sought 
the great man’s notice for him. When William 
left he was told the footman would give him a note. 
It was duly delivered to him on a silver salver as 
he passed through the hall; and he went with it 
direct to Mr. Jenkin Marks, whose whole talk 
seemed directed tg impress him with the majestic 
greatness of the house of Marks & Co., rather than 
to add the least iota to the poor fellow’s ease, or to 
the importance either of him or his verses. As he 
was going out at the door another gentleman, with 
a glass in his eye and a cigar between his fingers, 
passed in; and William was vastly struck by the 
difference in the tone which Mr. Jenkin Marks 
used in addressing him. William, 


though, of | 


eile he knew nothing of the contents of Mrs. 
| Curteis’ note, yet felt that this must be one of 
Lady Gardon’s friends who had “ risen.” 

In spite of all these heavy and disheartening 
circumstances, which made him glad to get home 
again, William at once set about finishing his 
poem. Notwithstanding an apparently ineradi- 
cable prejudice against poetry, more implied than 
expressed, which much puzzled and vexed our 
friend, Mr. Jenkin Marks had promised to give the 
MS. most favourable consideration, and William 
was satisfied this was all that was needed in his 
So he wrought more desperately than ever, 
and as a consequence was more self-absorbed, and 
indifferent to common things at home. At length, 
in a week’s time, which seemed as long to Nellie 
as it seemed short to William, the MS. was sent 
off, after having been twice packed up for book- 
post and taken down again. But on the third 
evening from this, when William, in the half- 
oppressive lull that waits on the most absorbed 
men after a big bit of work has been got done and 
out of hand, went into the sitting-room, a touching 
sight enough met his eyes. His wife was bending 
over the five months’ baby on a low sofa. The 
little thing’s breathing was hard and struggling, 
the eyes were fixed, the hands fluttering. Death 
| was near; and now, when nothing more could be 
| done (for the doctor had said so), there came a 
revelation on William Wingrove, as with a great 
shock, which made him ever after a different man 
| —a wiser and a sadder one. So far as I know, he 
never wrote more poetry, though he would read it 
sometimes to his children, and kept up his reading 
for their sake. 





case, 


IV. 

William Wingrove had never till then sounded 
the quiet depths of his wife’s heart. She bore her 
| trial with such meekness; no word of reproach 
was breathed; and there was no decrease of re- 
spectful endearment. ‘The days between the death 
of the child and the funeral seemed to lay a load 
on his shoulders ; but it as certainly seemed to lift 
a load off hers, notwithstanding that the day after 
‘all was over” she had to retire to bed, for her 
physical powers had gone down in the reaction. 
But still she had words of comfort for her husband, 
who, as he sat disconsolate and silent at her bed- 
side that night, by one of those strange coinci- 
dences that heap crushing materials on stricken 
hearts, received back into his own hand from Mr. 
Jenkin Marks the MS. of his poem, which had 
been despatched in such a white heat of hope. 
It was accompanied with a formal note declining to 
undertake its publication. The packet looked so 
bare and cold to him now, that he could not open 
it. He drew out a drawer, and was laying it in 
without lighting the candle, when, disturbing some 
papers, his fingers caught in something soft and 
clinging. He lifted it up between him and the 
flickering firelight. It was the chosen of baby’s 
curls that gleamed in rings like gold. Oh, faithful, 
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hopeful mother’s heart ! 
tears flowed freely. 
“Willie, my dear, come to me,” 
holding out her arms, 
her bedside. 
hath taken 


said his wife, | 


away, blessed be the 


He broke down, and the | her, and other service was disposed of. 


And he went staggering to | 
“The Lord hath given and the Lord 
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In spite 
of the trying crisis of a most weakening disease 
| she was able to draw him close to her, and to say 
in feeble whispers— 


“¢Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’ 


name of the} Oh, this sickness has given me such a glimpse of 


Lord!” said she, as she drew his head close to | the better world, Willie, I could well go if it were 


hers. 


“If I could but say that!” he exclaimed in| 


half-smothered accents. 
devil, for he’s 


| his will, and if it were not for leaving you !” 
She had the words “my child” on the tip of her 


“T’ve no doubt about a! | tongue more than once, to say what a loadstone 
here in my own heart, and I feel 
him tormenting me now for my indifference that 


| that was to her 


heart, drawing it to the other 
world, but she d 


id not utter them, feeling that her 


he provoked me into, but I am not so sure about | husband did not share her faith in her visions of 


a God. 
with the hasty inconsequence of 
his hands. 

“Oh, Willie, to speak like that! God 
been kind to us. Little Rosie knew me, and 
looked in my face so quiet just before she went.” 

“ And that’s poor comfort now, whet peal 

“Hush! you didn’t know how it was, else you’d 
been as put about over it as I was. Sure enough 
you didn’t mean it. Maybe it was best ye didn’t 
a, for menfolk, I think, get it all on their hearts 
at a sight, and cannot do aught for themselves or | 
for those in pain afterwards. We women feel | 
different, and get it all on our hearts only when 
everything has been done that can be done.” 

“ Well, we mustn’t speak more of it now. There, 
you lie quiet, and I'll go down-stairs and fetch your 
drink.” 

And William crept away, for he was overcome, 
and felt that if he gave way to the full passion of 
his grief he might do harm to his wife. 

In youthful days William had had many sad and 


untoward thoughts about God’s providence, which | 


were now revived in him. He could see no thread 


of righteous government run through the tangle of | 
he had | 


the world’s affairs; and, what was worse, 
no wish to speak of it. The scepticism of many 
men has some hope, simply because they seem to 
have no rest in it, and must speak about it to 
everybody. But William was no noisy doubter. 
Now began the reformation in habit and moral life 
he was to undergo, which made him, instead of a 


brilliant, talking “youth, an absorbed, serious, silent | | 


man through so many years of his life. 
Helen lay ill for weeks. The doctors (for a 
second had been called in to consult) began to | 


shake their heads, and were inclined to say nothing | 


respecting the patient, if not directly questioned. 
Even then they delivered themselves in cautious, 
qualified, though still half hopeful, generalities, 
always ready with some suggestion as to something 
that might do her good. 
lose hope in midst of her extreme weakness ; 
and, far from exacting as she was usually, she 
craved that William might sit with her alone. He 
had often sat with her before, for he was deeply 
concerned for his wife, but some handy woman had 
always been with him. Now Helen declared she 
wanted no attendance that he could not render 


has 


Helen herself began to | 


I didn’t mean to be cruel,” he went on | the infant’s bliss, and that it might only stir pain- 


overwrought | ful reflections in him. 
feeling suddenly aroused, and he hid his face in 


But he could not speak just then, and manfully 
| repressed his sobs, fearing it might do her injury. 
And now and again came her weak voice, as she 
| had strength to speak between long pauses. 
| “Ves, how sweet it is to feel those who have 
| gone are in God’s hand, and nothing can trouble 
them more ;” with woman’s rare instinct putting 
it generally. “I scarcely know whether to wish to 
stay or to go; but God’s will be done.” 
| William, could he have ventured to speak, would 
have said that it was all very well to speak of the 
security and bliss of a God’s hand, were there onl} 
| some more satisfying security that ‘there was a God 
at all. But Helen, reading his face, guessed his 
| thoughts, and signing to the New Testament that 
| lay at the end of her pillow, whispered, “ Read, 
; read,” and jell back with her eyes closed in ex- 
haustion 

He took the book, and read, where it opened of 
| itself, as softly as he could: 

“ Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it 
| doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
| know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him ; for we shall see him as he is. 

“ And every man that hath this hope in him 
purifieth himself, even as he is pure. 
| “Hereby perceive we the love of God because 
he laid down his life for us ; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for the brethren. 
| “My little children, let us not love in word, 
| neither in tongue ; but in deed and in truth. 

“For if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
| than our heart, and knoweth all things ; ”and so 
on to the end of that tenderly tatherly chapter. 


% 

To the great surprise of all who knew them, 
| Nellie got a favourable turn and recovered slowly. 
| But it was long before she regained the full strength 
of former days. She observed a growing change 
in her husband, and it distressed her. A look of 
steady and fixed depression was settling down upo. 
him, and with that she felt most unequal to do 
battle as yet. ‘To appearance he had lost all in- 
terest in the literary work of spare hours; and no 
other interest having taken its place, there was one 
chamber in his heart that seemed to be vacant or 
full of dust and cobwebs, and it tended to make 
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all the others dark and dusty too. But if God 
spared her to him, she felt certain she could beat 
off the enemy in time. It wanted but careful 
watching ; and when the fruit was ripe, it would fall 
almost of its own accord. On the Sunday mornings 
she would sometimes bring his better clothes to 
him without a word ; and without a word he would 
go with her to chapel, and listen with close atten- 
tion, but with no perceptible sign of the least im- 
pression having been produced. The chief diffi- 
culty was to get so much as a word from him with 
respect to his own state—he chose rather to wrap 
up all his spiritual feelings in a veil of dark indif- 
ference. Sometimes Helen would read a passage 
of Scripture or a chapter in a religious book ; for 
ever since her illness her religious feelings had been 
greatly deepened and enlarged. But he seemed to 
try to escape from all direct conversation on such 
points. 





So time went on, and in course of years other 
children were born to them—a boy and girl, both 
full of health and spirits. The father seemed to 
enjoy their playful fun, and would sometimes make 
shift to take long walks with them. But when the 
infant Sunday-school was spoken of for the boy, he 
Shook his head, and said, with a smile that was 
more despondent than a frown would have been, 
that there was plenty time to think of that yet 
awhile. Another child had been born—a sickly 
one—and the mothers powers and skill were 
heavily taxed in her nursing. One trying child’s 
disease came after another, and seemed to suck 
away so much of the little creature’s life, till at last 
she seemed wasted to a shadow of a child. The 
mother’s heart was bound up in the puny thing ; 
and the father seemed as if now determined to 
atone for the past, if atonement on earth were pos- 
sible. But all was of no avail: the child lingered 
on till she was nearly two years old, and then 
slept away in her mother’s arm, and new golden 
rings were put in the neglected drawer beside the 
poem and the other golden rings of seven years ago, 
as bright and jewel-like as ever. 

And to the father it seemed that the new time 
brought back the old time; and he spoke in his 
wife’s ear— 

*‘ Ah, when the balance comes to be struck, hey 
have the advantage of us.” 

“‘ But they do not need to push their advantage, 
even though they have it,” said she: “their bliss 
is too complete for that. Folk don’t force their 
mind back upon the troubles of the night when 
the morning is come; and why should they? 
It is eternal morning with them now. ‘They are 
safe with God and happy in his rest.” 

“Qh, if I could but feel and believe as you do, 
Nellie ! but I can’t—that’s the curse of it. So it’s 
no use talking.” 

“Oh, yes, you can believe if you earnestly desire 
to: only think of Jesus—what He did, how He} 
suffered and died a death of shame; and then| 
think of yourself, and what you deserved. If we 
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| 
| had nothing to hope in but ourselves, then you 


would be right. If God had done nothing to save 
us, and Christ had never been revealed to our 
mind and conscience, full of grace and truth, then 
the natural heart would bear the truest witness. 
But what can you make of the great crowds who 
ever since Christ died have found his salvation, not 
only sufficient for their perishing souls, but have 
been led to glory in it? I fear none of us would 
care to live were there not something in us far 
deeper than the doubt that kept its own place 
against all arguments, and cast light along the hard 
road in spite of us. Oh, how well I remember old 
Daniel Scott’s earnest parody of his great country- 
man—‘ The very light of honest doubt is light from 
heaven !’” 

Just then a little lad of four—black-eyed and 
smiling—peeped in, and edging along to a stool by 
the fireside, sat down ; and, moved by the stillness 
and the quiet, looked up sideways, like a bird, in 
curious inquiry. Then all at once he began to 
sing one of the snatches which his little ear had 
been able to catch from much patient conscientious 
teaching given by the best of all human teachers— 
a good mother :— 

«Jesus loves me, this I know, 


For the Bible tells me so, 
Yes, Jesus loves me,” &c. 


And scarcely had he finished when another little 
face peeped in, fair and blue-eyed, with anxious 
expression, and little mouth pursed up with prepared 
important questioning. Both the children had been 
kept as much as possible ignorant of what had 
taken place, that they might the more easily be 
disposed of at the time of the funeral. But little 
Bessie had got a glimpse through the open door 
where the body lay in its coffin, and came to un- 
bosom herself. She nestled up to her mother, and 
then turning up the little anxious face to hers, said 
slowly—“ Ma, has dear Jesus put little Nellie into 
that pretty silver box, to keep her in it always and 
always, with the angels up high?” ‘The mother 
could only breathe a low ‘“ Yes, yes, dear,” as she 
patted her pet, and the father melted into tears— 
water flowing from the rock. “Is that it, pa?” 
urged the child again, turning towards him’ with 
a wistful look, and laying her hand on his, as if to 
compel the most satisfactory though reluctant testi- 
mony: “Is that it? tell me, please, pa.” And 
what could the father do but say, “‘ Yes, yes, dear,” 
and draw her to him and kiss her? 


Thus are the weak things raised up to confound 
the strong; for this was the end of William Win- 
grove’s doubt, which, like a disease, had gathered 
strength from habit, and become almost inveterate. 
He never became other than a silent reserved man: 
but a smile gathered on his face, and he did many 
a kindness to poor needy people. He could even 
take out the poem he had thrown aside for fear of 
it drawing his heart away from what was more 
human, but he always put it back into the drawer 
beside the precious relics of the lost ones ; because 
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he felt that poetry, like some hydraulic machines 


him up to let him fall; but that the memory of his 


which only raise water to let it fall again, only raised | 
| praise.” 


often would he repeat the verse—“ Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
This is still his favourite text, which he 


children, now with Christ, let him fall down only at | delights to quote most of all ; for he is now a well- 


the last to raise him up into the truth and bliss 
that flow from fellowship with the Saviour. Often, 


ON 


THE MIRACLES OF 


known and powerful local preacher among the 
Methodists. BENJAMIN ORME, 


OUR LORD. 


IIIL—MIRACLES OF HEALING UNSOLICITED, 


In my last chapter I took the healing of Simon’s 
wife’s mother as a type of all such miracles, viewed 
from the consciousness of the person healed. In 
the multitude of cases—for it must not be forgotten 
that there was a multitude of which we have no 
individual record—the experience must have been 
very similar. The evil thing, the antagonist 
of their life, departed; they knew in themselves 
that they were healed; they beheld before them 
the face and form whence the healing power had 
gone forth, and they believed in the man. What 
they believed about him, farther than that he had 
healed them and was good, I cannot pretend to say. 
Some said he was one thing, some another, but they 
believed in the man himself. They felt henceforth 
the strongest of ties binding his life to their life. 
He was now the central thought of their being. 
Their minds lay open to all his influences, operating 
in time and by holy gradations. The well of life 
was henceforth to them an unsealed fountain, and 
endless currents of essential life began to flow from 
it through their existence. High love urging grati- 
tude awoke the conscience to intenser life ; and the 
healed began to recoil from evil deeds and vile 
thoughts as jarring with the new friendship. Mere 
acquaintance with a good man is a powerful antidote 
to evil; but the knowledge of sch a man, as those 
healed by him knew him, was the mightiest of 
divine influences. 

In these miracles of healing our Lord must have 
laid one of the largest of the foundation-stones of 
his church. The healed knew him henceforth, 
not by comprehension, but with their whole being. 
Their very life acknowledged him. They returned 
to their homes to recall and love afresh. I wonder 
what their talk about him was like. What an in- 
sight it would give into our common nature, to 
know how these men and women thought and 
spoke concerning him! But the time soon arrived 


when they had to be public martyrs—that is, wit- | 


nesses to what they knew, come of it what might. 
After our Lord’s departure came the necessity for 
those who loved him to gather together, thus bear- 
ing their testimony at once. Next to his immediate 
disciples, those whom he had cured must have 
been the very heart of the young church. Imagine 
the living strength of such a heart—personal love to 
the personal helper the very core of it. The church 
had begun with the first gush of affection in the heart 
of the mother Mary, and now “ great was the com- 


| pany of those that published” the good news to the 
| world. The works of the Father had drawn the 
| hearts of the children, and they spake of the Elder 
Brother who had brought those works to their doors. 
| Thethoughtful remembrances of those whohad heard 
him speak ; the grateful convictions of those whom 
he had healed; the tender memories of those 
|whom he had taken in his arms and blessed— 
these were the fine fibrous multitudinous roots 
which were to the church existence, growth, and 
continuance, for these were they which sucked in 
the dews and rains of that descending Spirit which 
| was the life of the tree. Individual life is the life 
of the church. 
3ut one may say: Why then did he not cure all 
the sick in Judzea? Simply because all were not 
ready to be cured. Many would not have believed 
in him if he had cured them. Their illness had 
not yet wrought its work, had not yet ripened them 
to the possibility of faith; his cure would have 
left them deeper in evil than before. ‘ He did not 
many mighty works there because of their unbelief.” 
God will cure a man, wi!l give him a fresh start of 
health and hope, and the man will be the better for 
it, even without having yet learned to thank him ; 
but to behold the healer and acknowledge the out- 
stretched hand of help, yet not to believe in the 
healer, is a terrible thing for the man; and I think 
the Lord kept his personal healing for such as it 
would bring at once into some relation of heart and 
will with himself; whence arose his frequent de- 
mand of faith—a demand apparently always re- 
sponded to: at the word, the flickering belief, 
the smoking flax burst.into a flame. Evil, that is, 
physical evil, is a moral good—a mighty means to 
a lofty end. Pain is an evil; but a good as well, 
which it would be a great injury to take from the 
man before it had wrought its end. Then it be- 
comes all evil, and must pass. 

I now proceed to a group of individual cases in 
which, as far as we can judge from the narratives, 
our Lord gave the gift of restoration unsolicited. 
There are other instances of the same, but they fall 
into other groups, gathered because of other features. 

The first is that, recorded by St. Luke alone, of 
| the “woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen 
| years, and was bowed together, and could in no 
| wise lift up herself.” It may be that this belongs 

to the class of demoniacal possession as well, but 
I prefer to take it here; for I am very doubttul 
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whether the expression in the narrative—‘“ a spirit 
of infirmity,” even coupled with that of our Lord in 
defending her and himself from the hypocritical 
attack of the ruler of the synagogue, “this woman 
—whom Satan hath bound,” renders it necessary to 
regard it as one of the latter kind. This is, how- 
ever, a matter of small importance—at least from 
our present point of view. 


Bowed earthwards, the necessary blank of her | 
eye the ground and not the horizon, the form | 


divine deformed towards that of the four-footed 
animals, this woman had been in bondage eighteen 
years. Necessary as it is to one’s faith to believe 
every trouble fitted for the being who has to bear 
it, every physical evil not merely the result of moral 
evil, but antidotal thereto, no one ought to dare judge 
of the relation between moral condition and physical 


suffering in individual cases. Our Lord has warned | 


us from that. But in proportion as love and truth 


prevail in the hearts of men, physical evil will vanish | 


from the earth. The righteousness of his descendants 


will destroy the disease which the unrighteousness | 


of their ancestor has transmitted to them. But, I 
repeat, to destroy this physical evil save by the 


destruction of its cause, by the redemption of the | 
human nature from moral evil, would be to ruin | 


the world. What in this woman it was that made 
it right she should bear these bonds for eighteen 
years, who can tell? Certainly it was not that God 
had forgotten her. What it may have preserved her 
from, one may perhaps conjecture, but can hardly 
have a right to utter. 
had borne the sad affliction ; whether in the lovely 
patience common amongst the daughters of afflic- 
tion, or with the natural repining of one made to 
behold the sun, and doomed ever to regard the 
ground upon which she trod. While patience would 
have its glorious reward in the cure, it is possible 
that even the repinings of prideful pain might be 
destroyed by the grand deliverance, that gratitude 
might beget sorrow for vanished impatience. Any- 
how the right hour had come when the darkness 
must fly away. 

Supported, I presume, by the staff which yet more 


Neither can we tell how she | 


assimilated her to the lower animals, she had crept | 


to the synagogue—a good sign surely, for the syna- 
gogue was not its ruler. There is no appearance 
from the story, that she had come there to seek 
Jesus, or even that when in his presence she saw 
him before the word of her deliverance had gone 
forth. Most likely, being bowed together, she heard 
him before she saw him. 

But he saw her. Our translation says he called 
her to him. I do not think this is correct. I think 
the word, although it might mean that, does mean 
simply that he addressed her. Going to her, I think, 
and saying, “ Woman, thou art loosed from thy 
infirmity,” 
diately she was made straight, and glorified God.” 
What an uplifting !—a type of all that God works 
in his human beings. The head, downbent with sin, 
care, sorrow, pain, is uplifted; the grovelling will 


“he laid his hands on her, and imme- | 


sends its gaze heavenward ; the earth is no more | 


the one object of the aspiring spirit; we lift our 
eyes to God; we bend no longer even to his will, 
but raise ourselves up towards his will, for his will 
has become our will, and that will is our sanctifica- 
tion. 

Although the woman did not beg the Son to 
cure her, she may have prayed the Father much. 
Anyhow proof that she was ready for the miracle 
is not wanting. She glorified God. It is enough, 
She not merely thanked the man who had wrought 
the cure, for of this we cannot doubt; but she 
glorified the known Saviour, God, from whom 
cometh down every good gift and every perfect gift. 

She had her share in the miracle I think too, as, 
in his perfect bounty, God gives a share to every 
one in what work He does for him. I mean, that, 
with the given power, sie had to lift herself up. 
Such active faith isthe needful response in order 
that a man may be a child of God, and not the mere 
instrument upon which his power plays a soulless 
tune. 

In this preventing of prayer, in this answering 
before the call, in this bringing of the blessing to 
the door, according to which I have grouped this 
with the following miracles, Jesus did as his Father 
is doing every day. He was doing the works of 
his Father. If men had_no help, no deliverance 
from the ills which come upon them, even those 
which they bring upon themselves, except such as 
came at their cry; if no salvation descended from 
God, except such as they prayed for, where would 
the world be? in what case would the generations 
of men find themselves? But the help of God is 
ever coming, ever setting them free whom Satan 
hath bound; ever giving them a fresh occasion 
and a fresh impulse to glorify the God of their sal- 
vation. For with every such recovery the child in 
the man is new-born—for some precious moments 
at least; a gentleness of spirit, a wonder at the 
world, a sense of the blessedness of being, an open- 
ness to calm yet rousing influences appear in the 
man. These are the descending angels of God. 
The passion that had blotted out the child will 
revive ; the strife of the world will renew wrath and 
hate ; ambition and greed will blot out the beauty 
of the earth; envy of others will blind the man to 
his own blessedness ; and self-conceit will revive in 
him all those prejudices whose very strength lies 
in his weakness; but the man has had a glimpse 
of the peace to gain which he must fight with him- 
self ; he has for one moment felt what he might be 
if he trusted in God; and the memory of it may 
return in the hour of temptation. As the com- 
monest things in nature are the most lovely, so the 
commonest agencies in humanity are the most 
powerful. Sickness and recovery therefrom have a 
larger share in the divine order of things for the de- 
liverance of men than can show itself to the keenest 
eyes. Isolated in individuals, the facts are unknown; 
or, slow and obscure in their operation, are forgotten 
by the time their effects appear. Many things 
combine to render an enlarged view of the moral 
influences of sickness and recovery impossible. 
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The kingdom cometh not with observation, and 
the working of the leaven of its approach must be 
chiefly unseen. Like the creative energy itself it 
works “in secret shadow, far from all men’s sight.” 

The teaching of our Lord which immediately 
follows concerning the small beginnings of his 
kingdom, symbolized in the grain of mustard seed 
and the leaven, may, I think, have immediate 
reference to the cure of this woman, and show that 
he regarded her glorifying of God for her recovery 
as one of those beginnings of a mighty growth. 
We do find the same similes in a different connec- 
tion in St. Matthew and St. Mark; but even if we 
had no instances of fact, it would be rational to 
suppose that the Lord, in the varieties of place, 
audience, and occasion, in the dulness likewise of 
his disciples, and the perfection of the similes he 
chose, would again and again make use of the same. 

I now come to the second miracle of the group, 





namely that, recorded by all the Evangelists except 
St. John, of the cure of the man with the withered | 
hand. ‘This, like the preceding, was done in the 
synagogue. And I may remark, in passing, that 
all of this group, with the exception of the last— 
one of very peculiar circumstance—were performed 
upon the Sabbath, and each gave rise to discussion 
concerning the lawfulness of the deed. St. Mark 
says they watched Jesus to see whether he would 
heal the man on the Sabbath-day ; St. Luke adds 
that he knew their thoughts, and therefore met 





them with the question of its lawfulness; St. 
Matthew says they challenged him to the ceed | 
by asking him whether it was lawful. The mere | 
watching could hardly have taken place without the | 
man’s perceiving something in motion which had to | 
do with him, But there is no indication of a request. 

There cannot surely be many who have reached | 
half the average life of man without at some time 
having felt the body a burden in some way, and 
regarded a possible déliverance from it as an en- | 
franchisement. If the spirit of man were fulfilled | 
of the Spirit of God, the body would simply be a | 
living house, an obedient servant—yes, a humble | 
mediator, by the senses, between his thoughts and 
God's thoughts ; but when every breath has, as it 
were, to be sent for and brought hither with much 
labour and small consolation—when pain turns 
faith 
withered limb hangs irresponsive, lost and cumber- 
some, an inert simulacrum of power, swinging life- 
less to and fro;—then even the physical man 
understands his share in the groaning of the crea- | 
tion after the sonship. When, at a word issuing 
from such a mouth as that of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the poor, withered, distorted, contemptible hand | 
obeyed and, responsive to the spirit within, spread 
forth its fingers, filled with its old human might, 
became capable once more of the grasp of friend- 
ship, of the caress of love, of the labour for the | 
bread that sustains the life, little would the man 
care that other men—even rulers of synagogues, | 
even Scribes and Pharisees, should question the | 
rectitude of him who had healed him. 
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power which restored the gift of God and com- 
pleted humanity, must be of God. Argument upon 
argument might follow from old books and old 
customs and learned interpretations, wherein man 
set forth the will of God as different from the 
laws of his world, but the man whose hand was 
restored whole as the other, knew it fitting that his 
hands should match. They might talk; he would 
thank God for the crooked made straight. Be- 
wilder his judgment they might with their glosses 
upon commandment and observance, but they 
could not keep his heart from gladness; and, 
being glad, whom should he praise but God? If 
there was another giver of good things he knew 
nothing of him. The hand was now as God had 
meant it to be. Nor could he behold the face of 
Jesus, and doubt that such a man would do only 
that which was right. It was not Satan, but God 
that had set him free. 

Here, plainly by the record, our Lord gave the 
man his share, not of mere acquiescence, but of 
active will, in the miracle. If man is the child of 
God, he must have a share in the works of the 
Father. Without such share in the work as faith 
gives, cure will be of little avail. “Stretch forth thine 
hand,” said the Healer; and the man made the 
effort ; and the withered hand obeyed, and was no 
more withered. /n the act came the cure, without 
which the act had been confined to the will, and 
had never taken form in the outstretching. It is 
the same in all spiritual redemption. 

Think for a moment with what delight the man 
would employ his new hand. This right hand would 
henceforth be God’s hand. But was not the other 
hand God's too ?>—God’s as much as this? Had 


' not the power of God been always present in that 


left hand, whose unwithered life had ministered to 
him all these years? Was it not the life of God 
that inspired his whole frame? By the loss and 
restoration in one part, he would understand 
possession in the whole. 

But as the withered and restored limb to the 
man, so is the maimed and healed man to his 
brethren. In every man the power by which he 
does the commonest things is the power of God. 
The power is not ef us. Our power does it; but 
we do not make the power. This, plain as it is, 
remains, however, the hardest lesson for a man to 
learn with conviction and thanksgiving. For God 
has, as it were, put us just so far away from Him 
that we can exercise the divine thing in us, our 
own will, in returning towards our source. Then 
we shall learn the fact that we are infinitely more 


| great and blessed in being the outcome of a perfect 


self-constituting will, than we could be by the con- 
version of any imagined independence of origin 


| into fact for us—a truth no man can understand, 


feel, or truly acknowledge, save in proportion 
(as he has become one with his perfect origin, 
| the will of God. While opposition exists between 
| the thing made and the maker, there can be but 
discord and confusion in the judgment of the crea- 
ture. No true felicitous vision of the facts of the 
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relation between his God and him; no perception 
of the mighty liberty constituted by the holy de- 
pendence wherein the will of God is the absolutely 
free choice of the man ; no perception of a unity 
such as cannot exist between independent wills, 
but only in unspeakable love and tenderness be- 
tween the causing Will and the caused will, can 
yet have place. ‘Those who cannot see how the 
human will should be free in dependence upon the 
will of God, have not realized that the will of God 
made the will of man; that, when most it pants for 
freedom, the will of man is the child of the will of 
God, and therefore that there can be no natural 
opposition or strife between them. Nay, more, 
the whole labour of God is that the will of man 








should be free as his will is free—in the same way | 
that his will is free—by man 
for that which is true, harmonious, lawful, crea- 
tive. If a man say, “But might not the will of | 
God make my will with the intent of over-riding 

and enslaving it?” I answer, such a Will could not | 
create, could not be God, for it involves the false | 
and contrarious. That would be to make a will in | 
order that it might be no will. To create in order | 
to uncreate is something else than divine. But a| 
free will is not the liberty to do whatever one likes, 
but the power of doing whatever one sees ought to 
be done, even in the very face of otherwise over- | 
whelming impulse. There lies freedom indeed. 

I come now to the case of the man who had 
been paralysed for eight-and-thirty years. There 
is great pathos in the story. For many, at least, 
of these years, the man had haunted the borders of 
legendary magic, for I regard the statement about 
the angel troubling the pool as only the expres- 
sion of a current superstition. Oh, how different 
from the healing of our Lord! What he had 
to bestow was free to all. The cure of no man 
by his hand weakened that hand for the cure 
of the rest. None were poorer that one was made 
rich. But this legend of the troubling of the pool 
fostered the evil passion of emulation, and that in 
a most selfish kind. Nowhere in the divine arrange- 
ments is my gain another’s loss. If it be said that 
this was the mode in which God determined which 
was to be healed, I answer that the effort necessary 
was contrary to all we admire most in humanity. 
According to this rule, Sir Philip Sidney ought to 
have drunk the water which he handed to the 
soldier instead. Does the doctrine of Christ, and 
by that I insist we must interpret the ways of God, 
countenance a man’s hurrying to be before the rest, 
and gain the boon in virtue of having the least 
need of it, inasmuch as he was the ablest to run 
and plunge first into the eddies left by the fan- 
tastic angel? Or if the triumph were to be 
gained by the help of friends, surely he was in 
most need of the cure who like this man—a man 
such as we hope there are few—had no friends 
either to plunge him in the waters of fabled hope, 
or to comfort him in the seasons of disappointment 
which alone divided the weary months of a life 
passed in empty expectation. 








| to be invalids. 


But the Master comes near. In him the power 
of life rests as in “its own calm home, its crystal 
shrine,” and he that believeth in him shall not need 
to make haste. He knew it was time this man 
should be healed, and did not wait to be asked. 
Indeed the man did not know him; did not even 
know his name. “Wilt thou be made whole?” 
“Sir, I have no man, when the water is troubled, 
to put me into the pool: but while I am coming, 
another steppeth down before me.” 
up thy bed, and walk.” 

Our Lord delays the cure in this case with no 
further speech. The man knows nothing about 
him, and he makes no demand upon his faith, 
except that of obedience. He gives him some- 
thing to do at once. He will find him again by 
and by. The man obeys, takes up his bed, and 
walks, 

He sets an open path before us; ze must walk 
in it. More, we must be willing to believe that 
| the path is open, that we have strength to walk in 
it. God's gift glides into man’s choice. It is 
needful that we should follow with our effort in 
the track of his foregoing power. ‘To refuse is to 
destroy the gift. His cure is not for such as choose 
They must be willing to be made 
whole, even if it should involve the carrying of 
their beds and walking. Some keep in bed who 
have strength enough to get up and walk. There 
is a self-care and a self- pity, a eee and con- 
ceit of incapacity, which are as unhealing for the 
body as they are unhealthy in the iu corrupt- 
ing all dignity and destroying all sympathy. Who 
but invalids need like miracles wrought in them? 
Yet some invalids are not cured because they will 
not be healed. They will not stretch out the 
hand; they will not rise; they will not walk; 
above all things, they will not work. Yet for their 
illness it may be that the work so detested is the 
only cure, or if no cure yet the best amelioration. 
Labour is not in itself an evil like the sickness, but 
often a divine, a blissful remedy. Nor is the duty 
or the advantage confined to those who ought to 
labour for their own support. No amount of wealth 
sets one free from the obligation to work—in 
a world the God of which is ever working. He 
who works not has not yet discovered what God 
made him for, and is a false note in the orchestra 
of the universe. The possession of wealth is as it 
were pre-payment, and involves an obligation of 
honour to the doing of correspondent work. He 
who does not know what to do has never seriously 


‘ sc ale 
“Rise, take 


asked himself what he ought to do. ‘ 


But there is a class of persons, the very opposite 
of these, who, as extremes meet, fall into a similar 
fault. They will not be healed either. They will 
not take the repose in which God giveth to his 
beloved. Some sicknesses are to be cured with 
rest, others with labour. The right way is all—to 
meet the sickness as God would have it met, to 
submit or to resist according to the conditions of 
cure. Whatsoever is not of faith is sin; and she 


| who will not go to her couch and rest in the Lord, 
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is to blame even as she who will not rise and go to 
her work, 
There is reason to suppose that this man had 


brought his infirmity upon himself—I do not mean | 


by the mere neglect of physical laws, but by the 
doing of what he knew to be wrong. For the Lord, 
although he allowed the gladness of the deliverance 
full sway at first, when he found him afterwards did 
not leave him without the lesson that all health 
and well-being depend upon purity of life: “ Behold, 
thou art made whole: sin no more lest a worse 
thing come unto thee.” It is the only case of re- 
corded cure in which Jesus gives a warning 
kind. Therefore I think the probability is as I 
have stated it. Hence, the fact that we may be 
ourselves to blame for our sufferings is no reason 
why we should not go to God to deliver us from 
them. David the king knew this, and set it forth 
in that grand poem, the 107th Psalm. 

In the very next case we find that Jesus will not 
admit the cause of the man’s condition, blindness 
from his birth, to be the sin either of the man him- 
self, or of his parents, The probability seems, to 
judge from their behaviour in the persecution that 
followed, that both the man and his parents were 
people of character, thought, and honourable pru- 
dence. He was born blind, Jesus said, “ that the 
works of God should be made manifest in him.” 
What works, then? The work of creation for one, 
rather than the work of healing. The man had 
suffered nothing in being born blind. God had 
made him only not so blessed as his fellows, with the 
intent of giving him equal faculty and even greater 
enjoyment afterwards, with the honour of being 
employed for the revelation of his works tomen. In 
him Jesus created sight before men’s eyes. For, as 
at the first God said, “Let there be light,” so the 
work of God is still to give light to the world, and 
Jesus must work his work, and Ze the light of the 
world—light in all its degrees and kinds, reaching 
into every corner where work may be done, arous- 
ing sleepy hearts, and opening blind eyes. 

Jesus saw the man, the disciples asked their 
question, and he had no sooner answered it, than 
“he spat on the ground, made clay of the spittle, 
and anointed the eyes of the blind man with the 
clay.”—Why this mediating clay? Why the spittle 
and the touch ?—Because the man who could not 
see him must yet be brought into sensible contact 
with him—must know that the healing came from 
the man who touched him. Our Lord took pains 
about it because the man was blind. And for the 
man’s share in the miracle, having blinded him a 
second time as it were with the clay, he sends him 
to the pool to wash it away: clay and blindness 
should depart together by the act of the man’s 
faith, It was as if the Lord said, “I blinded 
thee : now, go and see.” Here, then, are the links 
of the chain by which the Lord bound the man to 
himself. The voice, if heard by the man, which 
defended him and his parents from the judgment 
of his disciples; the assertion that he was the 
light of the world—a something which others ha: 





of the | 


and the blind man only knew as not possessed by 
him ; the sound of the spitting on the ground ; the 
touch of the speaker’s fingers ; the clay on his eyes ; 
the command to wash ; the journey to the pool; 
the laving water ; the astonished sight. “ He went 
his way, therefore, and washed, and came seeing.” 

But who can imagine, save in a conception only 
less dim than the man’s blindness, the glory which 
burst upon him when, as the restoring clay left his 
eyes, the light of the world invaded his astonished 
soul? The very idea may well make one tremble. 
Blackness of darkness—not an invading stranger, 
but the home-companion always there—the nega- 
tion never understood because the assertion was 
unknown—creation not erased and treasured in 
the memory, but to his eyes uncreated !—Blackness 
of darkness! . . . . The glory of the celestial blue! 
The towers of the great Jerusalem dwelling in the 
awful space! The room! The life! The ten- 
fold-glorified being! Any wonder might follow on 
such a wonder. And the whole vision was as fresh 
as if he had that moment been created, the first of 
men. 

But the best remained behind. A man had 
said, “I am the light of the world,” and lo! here 
was the light of the world. The words had been 
vague as a dark form in darkness, but now the 
thing itself had invaded his innermost soul. But 
the face of the man who was this light of the world 
he had not seen. ‘The creator of his vision he had 
not yet beheld. But he believed in him, for he 
defended him from the same charge of wickedness 
from which Jesus had defended him. “Give God 
the praise,” they said ; “ we know that this man is 
a sinner.” “God heareth not sinners,” he replied ; 
“and this man hath opened my eyes.” It is no 
wonder that when Jesus found him and asked him, 
** Dost thou believe on the Son of God ?” he should 
reply, “ Who is he, Lord, that I might believe on 
him?” He was ready. He had only to know 
which was he, that he might worship him. Here at 
length was the Light of the world before him—the 
man who had said, “ I am the light of the world,” 
and straightway the world burst upon him in light ! 
Would this man ever need further proof that there 
was indeed a God of men? I suspect he had 
a grander idea of the Son of God than any of his 
disciples as yet. ‘The would-be refutations of ex- 
perience, for “since the world began was it not 
heard that any man opened the eyes of one that 
was born blind ;” the objections of the religious 
authorities, ‘This man is not of God, because he 
keepeth not the Sabbath day ;” endless possible 
perplexities of the understanding, and questions of 
the dow and the why, could never touch that 
man to the shaking of his confidence: “ One thing 
I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” 
The man could not convince the Jews that Jesus 
must be a good man; neither could he doubt 
it himself, whose very being, body and soul and 
spirit, had been enlightened and glorified by him. 
With light in the eyes, in the brain, in the heart, 
light permeating and unifying his physical and 
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noral nature, asserting itself in showing the man to | 
himself one whole—how could he doubt ! | 

The miracles were for the persons on whom they 
passed. ‘To the spectators they were something, it 
is true; but they were of unspeakable value to, and 
of endless influence upon their subjects. The true | 
mode in which they reached others was through 
the healed themselves. And the testimony of their 
lives would go far beyond the testimony of their 
tongues. Their tongues could but witness to a 
fact ; their lives could witness to a truth. 

In this miracle as in all the rest, Jesus did in| 
little the great work of the Father; for how many 
more are they to whom God has given the marvel 
of vision than those blind whom the Lord en- 
lightened! The remark will sound feeble and far- 
fetched to the man whose familiar spirit is that 
Mephistopheles of the commonplace. He who 
ises his vision only for the care of his body or the 
indulgence of his mind—how should he understand 
the gift of God in its marvel? But the man upon 
whose soul the grandeur and glory of the heavens and 
the earth and the sea and the fountains of waters have 
once arisen will understand what a divine zzvevtion, 
what a mighty gift of God is this very common thing 
—these eyes to see with—that light which enlightens 
the world, this sight which is the result of both. 
He will understand what a believer the man born 
blind must have become, yea, how the mighty in- 
burst of splendour might render him so capable of 
believing that nothing should be too grand and 
good for him to believe thereafter—not even the 
doctrine hardest to commonplace humanity, though 
the most natural and reasonable to those who have 
beheld it—that the God of the light is a faithful, 
loving, upright, honest, and self-denying being, yea 
utterly devoted to the uttermost good of those 
whom he has made. 

Such is the Father of lights who enlightens the 
world and every man that cometh into it. Every 
pulsation of light on every brain is from him. 
Every feeling of law and order is from him. Every 
hint of right, every desire after the true, whatever 
we call aspiration, all longing for the light, every | 
perception that this is true, that that ought to be 
done, is from the Father of lights. His infinite 
and varied light gathered into one point—for how | 
shall we speak at all of these things if we do not 
speak in figures?—concentrated and embodied in | 
Jesus, became Zhe light of the world. For the light | 
is no longer only diffused, but in him man “ be- 
holds the light and whence it flows.” Not merely is | 
our chamber enlightened, but we see the lamp. | 
And so we turn again to God, the Father of lights, 
yea even of The Light of the World. Henceforth 





-we know that all the light wherever diffused has 


its centre in God, as the light that enlightened 
the blind man flowed from its centre in Jesus. In 
other words, we have a glimmering, faint, human 
perception of the absolute glory. We know what 
God is in recognizing him as our God. 

Jesus did the works of the Father. 

The next miracle—recorded by St. Luke alone— | 


is the cure of the man with the dropsy, wrought 
also upon the Sabbath, but in the house of one ot 
the chief of the Pharisees. Thither our Lord had 
gone to an entertainment, apparently large, for the 
following parable is spoken “to those which were 
bidden, when he marked how they chose out the 
chief rooms.”* Hence the possibility at least is 
suggested, that the man was one of the guests. No 
doubt their houses were more accessible than ours, 
and it was not difficult for one uninvited to make 


| his way in, especially upon occasion of such a 


gathering. But I think the word translated dcfore 
him means opposite to him at the table ; and that 
the man was not too ill to appear as a guest. 
The “took him and healed him and let him go,” 
of our translation, is against the notion rather, but 
merely from its indefiniteness being capable of 
meaning that he sent him away; but such is not 
the meaning of the original. That merely implies 
that he fook him, went to him and laid his hands 
upon him, thus connecting the cure with himself, 
and then released him, set him free, took his hands 
off him, turning at once to the other guests 
and justifying himself by appealing to their own 
righteous conduct towards the ass and the ox. 
I think the man remained reclining at the table, to 
enjoy the appetite of health at a good meal; if, in- 
deed, the gladness of the relieved breath, the sense 
of lightness and strength, the consciousness of a 
restored obedience of body, not to speak of the 
presence of him who had cured him, did not make 
him too happy to care about his dinner. 

I come now to the last of the group, exceptional 
in its nature, inasmuch as it was not the curing of a 
disease or natural defect, but the reparation of an 
injury, or hurt at least, inflicted by one of his own 
followers. This miracle also is recorded by St. 
Luke alone. The other evangelists relate the occa- 
sion of the miracle, but not the miracle itself; they 
record the blow, but not the touch. I shall not, 


| therefore, compare their accounts, which have con- 


siderable variety, but no inconsistency. I shall 
confine myself to the story as told by St. Luke. 
Peter, intending, doubtless, to cleave the head 
of a servant of the high priest who had come out 
to take Jesus, with unaccustomed hand, probably 
trembling with rage and perhaps with fear, missed 
his well-meant aim, and only cut off the man’s ear. 
Jesus said, “Suffer ye thus far.” I think the words 
should have a point of interrogation after them, to 
mean, “ Is it thus far ye suffer?” “Is this the limit 
of your patience?” but I do not know. With the 
words, “he touched his ear and healed him.” 
Hardly had the wound reached the true sting of its 
pain, before the gentle hand of him whom the ser- 
vant had come to drag to the torture, dismissed the 
agony as if it had never been. Whether he restored 
the ear, or left the loss of it for a reminder to the man 
of the part he had taken against his Lord, and the 
return the Lord had made him, we do not know. 
Neither do we know whether he turned back 
ashamed and contrite, now that in his own person 


* Not rooms, but reclining places at the table. 
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he had felt the life that dwelt in Jesus, or followed 
out the capture to the end. Possibly the blow of 
Peter was the form which the favour of God took, 
preparing the way, like the blindness from the birth, 
for the glory that was to be manifested in him. 
But the Lord would countenance no violence done 
in his defence. They might do to him as they 
would. If his Father would not defend him, 
neither would he defend himself. 
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Within sight of the fearful death that awaited 
him, his heart was no whit hardened to the pain 
of another. Neither did it make any difference 
that it was the pain of an enemy—even an enemy 
who was taking him to the cross. There was 
suffering ; here was healing. He came to do the 
works of him that sent him. He did good to 
them that hated him, for his Father is the Saviour 
| of men, saving “ them out of their distresses.” 
GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
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THE subject of amusements is one on which 
so many different opinions are held, and on 
which it is so almost impossible to lay down 
any distinct and definite rules of universal and 
perpetual application, that its discussion demands 
a wisdom rarely ripe, and the result is sure to 
be, to a great extent, unsatisfactory, sure to in- 
volve more or less conflict with men’s opinions and 
feelings, and sure also to leave their thoughts in 
some respects in doubt and confusion. A person 
on being asked if he understood a certain subject, 
replied, ‘‘ No, I once heard a lecture on it.” We 
have some apprehension that our present paper 
may be assigned by our readers as a reason for not 
being able to answer the question, ‘“ Amusements 
—which are lawful?” The discussion of this sub- 
ject demands a volume rather than an essay. ‘The 
full exposition of principles bearing on it, the nice 
and delicate discriminations required in their appli- 
cation, and the consideration of all the different 
things, or classes of things, whose lawfulness and 
propriety they affect, are not to be comprised 
within the limits of an article. But the theme is 
one of great and growing importance, of popular 
and pressing interest, needing something to be said, 
and on which we have often been appealed to by 
persons anxious but unable to obtain guidance. 
We therefore hazard a few general observations 
suggested by reflection, experience, and intercourse, 
to the candid and careful consideration of our 
readers. 

It is a good sign of the times that the question 
of amusements is increasing in importance. As a 
nation, we have had too little of them. Money- 
getting, hard work, anxious cares, have made a 
strange contrast with the “merry England” that 
used to be. 

“Oh, England! ‘ Merry England,’ styled of yore ! 
Where is thy mirth? Thy jocund laughter where ? 
The sweat of labour on the brow of care 
Makes a mute answer, driven from every door; 
The may-pole cheers the village green no more, 
Nor harvest-home, nor Christmas mummers rare. 
The tired mechanic‘at his lecture sighs, 
And of the learned, which, with all his lore, 
Has leisure to be wise?” 
With this feeling, we take pleasure in the practical 
protest against the incessant drudgery to which 
some would doom us, as if man’s only business were 
to be acquiring the means of life, and never to live ; 
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or as if he had to find his enjoyment only in manu- 
facturing, in keeping accounts, in buying and selling. 
We hear with delight the demand that time be 
allowed for pleasure ; we see with pleasure the re- 
vival of good old English sports, the manly games 
that train and discipline mind and limb. We are 
quite sure that nothing is lost really to labour from 
men’s bringing to it elastic joints and invigorated 
powers ; that much is gained by the substitution of 
natural and healthy for artificial and hurtful stimulus ; 
and that all the higher things of life are ministered 
to by the free and joyful play of our faculties. 
* Recreation is a holy necessity of man’s nature.” 
He who made us, made us capable of mirth. 
Some have defined man “a laughing animal.” If 
he is not the only one, he is one. And He who 
gave us the faculty and the occasions of laughter, 
does not despise the thing. And so with all the 
causes and expressions of mirth. If God had 
meant us to be always grave and serious, He might 
have constituted us so that we could have been 
nothing else. And He would not have chosen as 
the emblems and images of chiefest blessings, even 
the blessings of redeeming love, the glad assembly 
and the festive scene, have spoken of his Son as 
giving us “ beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, and the garments of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness,” nor in the person of that Son have been 
present at a marriage festival, and wrought his first 
miracle there,—a miracle, not of necessity, but of 
mere enjoyment, and superfluous abundance. It 
has been said that “ there is a secret belief amongst 
some men that God is displeased with man’s 
happiness, and in .consequence they slink about 
creation, ashamed and afraid to enjoy anything.” 
Macaulay says, in one of his terribly bitter sen- 
tences, that “the Puritans objected to bull-baiting, 
not because of the pain it gave the animals, but 
because of the pleasure it gave the spectators.” 
| Perhaps he knew that it was so; but something 
| like this feeling we can understand ; something like 
it we have met with. There are views of God still 
| held which imply that He does not delight in our 
| delight, that He is not pleased in our pleasure. 
| And there are still more prevalent views which 
take much from this fact. Man’s enjoyment is 
, considered by many, not as something good in itself, 
_ but good only as related to other good. Pleasure, the 
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joyous exercise of our passions and powers, is re- 
garded as lawful only when made subservient to 
utility. 
as a recreation, but for instruction; and therefore 
that every tale must have its moral. Weare taught 
that games must not be played for the sake of 


amusement, but for edification ; and therefore every | 


game must have its lessons, must teach and disci- 
pline the mind. Now, we believe that all lawful 


enjoyment is useful, as well as delightful ; but we | 


do not think that we are to propose certain ends of 
practical utility whenever we unbend ; that we are 
always to deal with ourselves as if we were in a 
school or a church. A Christian mind wil!l sanc- 
tify everything by the presence of holy and kindly 
feelings, and will derive benefit from everything, 
either consciously or unconsciously, directly or in- 
directly ; but the indulgence of our susceptibility 


of pleasurable impressions is itself an end, in due | 
mode and measure, which a Christian man may 


seek, and the happy God of love will not disap- 
prove. 
The subject is one especially interesting Zo che 


young. All young things are fond of pleasure. 


“Nature itself teaches us” that youth is a season 
for mirth and glee. You see the little ones frisking 
and frolicking from sheer exuberance of animal 
spirits and absence of care, in all directions ; while 
their parents are grave and staid, pressed down by 
years and the weight of life; lambs and kittens try, 
by many an artful device, to provoke the dull 
humours of those who have to content themselves 
with a patronising smile, or a lame attempt at 
reciprocity of fun. And, as it is with the young of 
other creatures, so it is with man. Children delight 
in play. Christ takes one of his illustrations from 
“children in the market-place,” in their mimic 
games, calling to their fellows, and saying, “ We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; we 
have mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.” 
And it was not deemed beneath the spirit of pro- 
phecy to foretell that “ the streets of the city should 
be full of boys and girls playing.” And if children 
delight in play, even apart from the need of refresh- 
ment and recreation, from mere buoyancy and 
elasticity of spirit, men need it as a means of 
freedom and restoration, as a rebound from toil, as 
a deliverance from depressing cares and exhausting 
pursuits. Rest is not enough. The best mode of 
rest often is not in doing nothing, but in doing 
something else. The mind cannot always rest 
until it is engaged with new and dissimilar objects. 
A’ man may easily get away from work, but he 
wants to get away from himself, not to bring the 
thoughts of work with him; and this is done, not 
by a cessation from activity (¢#a/, indeed, makes 
the case worse, for it gives opportunity and occasion 
for anxious thoughts), but by a different kind of 
activity. And how frequently men, fretting and 
fevered, desponding and dispirited, wearied and 
fatigued, gradually become lively and happy under 
the influence of cheerful intercourse, noble sports, 
ingenious games, which for the time absorb the 


We are taught that books must not be read | 


mind and engage all its faculties, so that bystanders 
exclaim, “Why, he is now quite another man!” 
To us there is scarcely anything in life more 
pleasant, and even touching, than to see old age 
and childhood mingling together in mirthful exer- 
cises. ‘To see hoar hairs and stooping gait on 
festive days joined with silken locks and lithesome 
limbs in the same innocent amusement ; to see the 
gravity of years looking benignly on the joy of little 
hearts that know not that life is aught but mirth ; 
this is to us a sight fairer and more truly sacred 
than many a formal duty and solemn effort at use- 
fulness. 

But on these points we are, perhaps, agreed. 
Men do not want to be told that amusements may 
be lawful so much as they want to know which are 
lawful ; they do not need a defence of recreation, 
but rather a guide to recreation. It is not the 
thing, as an abstraction, that perplexes, but the 
thing as a matter of practical life. Most con- 
sciences are perfectly easy as to the general question 
of pleasurable exercises, but when you have to 
decide whether this or that pleasurable exercise is 
right and expedient, they are at fault. It is always 
difficult to apply principles. There is not much 
difficulty in getting them, but there is in using 
them. Even as to morals, it is easy to determine 
that men should be truthful and honest and kind, 
but in daily life we are continually troubled in say- 
ing what is either of these ; and men, who would 
on no account be unjust, or ungracious, or false, 
are yet thrown into a fever by not being able to 
decide, under all the circumstances of the actual 
case, what course of conduct would prevent their 
being so. And amusements are especially delicate 
questions, because, for the most part, they do not 
deal directly with morals ; they are, if we may so 
say, in the second stage from the head-quarters of 
ethics. ‘They are, so far as moral, greatly matters 
of moral expediency. ‘The decision has to be de- 
rived from a multitude of considerations, some of 
which are themselves difficult rightly to appreciate. 

Many have said to us at different times, “ We 
wish you would clear up this and that matter; we 
want to know whether it is, or is not, right.” We 
wished we could, and yet do not know that we 
wished it; for we remember that God has not so 
dealt with us. He has not laid down precise rules 
for all the acts of life. He has not given us a Bible 
stored with minute directions, either as to faith or 
practice ; so that we can turn to this page or that, 
and find out exactly, and beyond the possibility of 
mistake, what should be included in our creed or 
our conduct. We should, perhaps, have hiked Him 
to do so; it is quite natural. What is good, and 
what is not good, might both prompt the wish. A 
desire for moral safety and an indisposition to the 
labour of moral judgment may make us long for a 
short and easy method of “ ascertaining truth and 
right.” Men have always been trying to find out 
short and easy methods to all sorts of things, and 
religious things among others ; but God’s methods 
are not always short and easy. ‘The text is often 
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quoted, “ A wayfaring man, though a fool, shall not 
err therein ;” but, though the saint may be a fool 
in other matters, he is not expected to be a fool in 
religion. He is expected to be a wise man ; and, 
in order to be that, he is expected to exercise his 
judgment in comparing evidence and drawing con- 
clusions. And even if, though a fool, he get into 
“the way of holiness,” and keep in it, yet if he 
bring his folly with him, he may stop, or stumble, 
or meet with divers mishaps, injurious to himself 





and displeasing to. his God. | 

There is another thing that makes this matter | 
peculiarly perplexing. For some reason or other, 
those who are really godly, and those who are not, | 
are mixed up together much more than they used | 
to be. We can remember when there was a clearer | 
line drawn between those who feared God and 
those who feared Him not. Spiritual and un-| 
spiritual men mingle more freely than they did of 
old. Nor is it to be altogether regretted, for it 
arises, in part, from the general moral tone of 
society being better than it was. Social customs | 
More outward respect is paid to 
religion. A good man in worldly company runs 
not the same risk of being offended by words and 
acts intemperate, impure, or profane. Indeed, it is 
much more difficult to draw the distinction between 
regenerate and unregenerate men than it was once, 
from the increased favour and respect shown to 
godliness by many who are yet not godly. Hence 
the different classes live in greater social amity. 
They meet together not only in hours of business, 
but of recreation ; and the result is that sincere 
Christians are put under a pressure which did not 
use to be felt, a pressure of example, solicitation, 
and good fellowship, to frequent places and engage 
in acts which once they were never moved to visit 
and perform. Questions arise now which were 
never asked, problems press for solution which 
were never proposed, while the mere fact of a moral 
improvement in the tone of society does itself alter 
the character of some things, for companionship 
has always been, and must be, a great element in 
the consideration of amusements. Many things 
are wrong only on this account. 

Some may say, “ Well, so far from deciding the 
points in question, your remarks only go to show 
that it cannot be decided. We want rules, not 
apologies. You have only stated our difficulties, 
not removed them.” Admitted; yet it might not 
be without its use to do this, if this were all that 
could be done. ‘These very general observations 
may be important; we may not be the worse for 
seeing what is God’s method of teaching us, and 
why questions are difficult of determination. It is 
also well that those who are disposed to be more 
rigid in this matter than others, should be reminded 
of facts which may possibly promote a more lenient 
judgment than they are apt to entertain. 

To be somewhat more precise, a// amusements 
are wrong whose lawfulness we doubt, For it is 


thing else. There are many forms of recreation 
that are very absurd, very uninteresting, that excite 
our wonder that they should ever be deemed modes 
of recreation by intelligent people, that are yet not 
wrong. Our first remark is, that wrong is caused 
not only by the belief of wrong, but by the doubt 
of right. ‘ He that doubteth is damned if he eat, 
because he eateth not of faith: for whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.” This was said of ceremonial 
things by Paul. Of course it applies to all things, 
and some far more strongly than ceremonial. Ac- 
cording to this rule, he who is not satisfied with 
the lawfulness of an act is a sinner, a condemned 
sinner, if he do it. Not only does a man sin who 
does what he thinks wrong though it may not be 
so, but who doubts if it is mght. He runs the risk 
of doing wrong. He may do it, for anything he 
knows. He has a weak sense of obligation, an 
imperfect reverence for law and God. Of course, 
other things being equal, he is not as bad as a 
man who opposes a clear conviction. The differ- 
ence is that between the folly which rushes heed- 


'lessly into certain injury and loss, and the folly 


which exposes itself needlessly to the chance of 
them. Apply this rule, and how much is made 
clear? Have you no doubt? Do you act in 
perfect confidence that you are doing right? The 
question is not whether you ought to go to certain 
places, but are you sure you ought? Not whether 
you ought to associate with certain persons, but 
have you a clear faith that you ought? Not 
whether you ought to engage in certain amuse- 
ments, but can you engage in them with a calm 
and an assured conscience? If not, whatever the 
abstract truth and duty may be, you are wrong. 
Whatever we think forbidden, is to us forbidden. 
Whatever we are not certain is allowed, is not 
allowed. ‘For whatsoever is not of faith ”—that 
is, an honest conviction of its lawfulness—“ is sin.” 
This principle determines the impropriety of much 
which is done, especially by Christians. It does 
not necessarily determine the propriety of any- 
thing. It does not follow that we are innocent in 
doing all we think right. Where there is a right 
and a wrong, we are bound to be right as well as to 
believe that we are right. But we may be wrong 
in doing what we only think wrong. The next 
time we are in doubt, then, let us remember that 
doubt is a sufficient rule of action; inability to 
decide should decide us. We may incur guilt. 
Therefore let us abstain, be on the safe side, run 
no risk of offending God. 

Amusements that are quite lawful in themselves 
may become unlawful from excess. Just as eating 
and drinking are lawful, yet even of wholesome 


things a man may eat and drink too much. There 
is intemperance in innocent recreation. We must 


bear in mind that amusement is not meant to be 
the main thing, or a main thing, in life. It is to 
serious work what sweet things are to food, and 
ornament is to dress. A man always playing is 


the Zawfulness of amusements that is our present | like aman who should live on honey, or a woman 
concern ; not their wisdom, lofty character, or any- | who should cover herself with flowers. It is some- 
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times amusing to hear persons insist on the neces- 
sity of recreation whose whole life is one of in- 
dulgence. Pleasure is intended to repair the 
exhaustion of labour, but, if excessive, it is weaken- 
ing. We have all, it we care to find them, spheres 
of toil of some kind,—serious engagements. We 
have to work for our bread, or to cultivate our 
minds, or to do good to the world ; and recreation 
should be an agreeable change from, and an 
indirect auxiliary to, our main employments. But 
if by its amount it weary, and dissipate, and unfit 
us, in taste or energy, for the real tasks of duty and 
necessity, whatever it is in itself, it becomes wrong. 
Evening parties may be innocent enough, however 
dull, but to prolong them till after decent people 
should be in bed, and come home, perhaps on 
Sunday morning, jaded and feverish, and unfitted 
in mind and body for work or worship on the 
following day, may be very far from innocent. It 
is well for little children to meet together for 
pleasant intercourse and cheerful games, but for 
little children to be returning, and from Christian 
households, at midnight, instead of dreaming their 
childish dreams, is anything but proper. Any 
mode of recreation may become unlawful from 
excess. It may undo its own work, and instead of 
a. refreshment, become a weariness, and instead of 
quickening depress the energies. 
ment must be limited by regard to the proper ends 
of amusement; if they interfere with health and 
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| 


Lawful amuse- | 


duty, and the good order of individual and do- | 
| have been overthrown by the sudden acquisition 


mestic life, their measure is unlawful. 

We must distinguish between what amusements 
are in their own nature, and what they are in the 
circumstances in which we find them. For instance, 


we know not of any impropriety in the trained and | 


graceful movement of the limbs, in their scientific 


and artistic exercise ; any moral evil in persons 


indulging in due times and measures in the dance. 
‘“‘ There is a time to dance,” says the preacher, and 
“David danced before the Lord.” But when it 
comes to be a matter of indiscriminate intercourse, 
and protracted hours, and all the excitements of 
great and gay assemblages and worldly customs ; 


when grown men and women meet in the public | 


ball-room, and turn night into day, and people 
retire to rest when they should arise, exhausted and 
depressed, unfit for prayer and out of heart with 
work, I cannot imagine that Christian purity and 
wisdom can approve it. As to the drama, the 


mere fact of representation of scenes and per- | 


sons is not wrong. Children are always acting. 
They play at shopping, at being men and women, 
and no one disapproves. But the theatre is quite 
another matter. ‘The moral improvement of society 
has doubtless affected it, and the profane and 
licentious plays that once were popular are not 
now so; but we have had, in quite recent times, 
operas in highest repute, and drawing crowded 


houses, that have excited our utter astonishment | 
that pure and delicate minds could possibly have | 


patronised them. And the profane imprecation and 
the double meaning are not yet banished from the 
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boards. But it is the surroundings of the drama 
that make it so injurious and dangerous. It is 
praised as a “school of virtue,” but does any one 
frequent the theatre to learn virtue? Does any 
one take others there to teach it? It is said that 
a celebrated living tragedian has never allowed his 
own children to enter the doors of a theatre. 
Whatever may be the custom now, time was in our 
own day when the most degraded members of the 
female sex had /ree admission granted them to 
theatres—as constituting an attraction. Does the 
possibility of such a thing speak well of them ? 
Amusements depend for their lawfulness to indi- 
viduals on their effect on individuals. What is right 
for one is not necessarily right for another. One 
man is unaffected by a large amount of stimulants, 
another man cannot taste alcohcl with impunity. 
Some are proof against particular infections which 
others are almost certain to imbibe. Some men 
cannot sit down to a simple game without being 
wrought into a state of evil excitement ; other men 
can be excited by nothing. And very much depends 
on custom in this matter. A man who has been used. 
to wealth and luxury thinks nothing of it, enjoys it 
with calmness and moderation; but take a man 
from poverty and hard toil, and suddenly invest 
him with riches ‘and all. the means of unlimited 
indulgence, and the novelty of his circumstances, 
and the contrast with his former lot, and his unfit- 
ness for his new one, will probably have a disastrous 
effect upon him. Many a man’s mind and morals 


of wealth. And so it is with recreation. The 
example of Christian people in the wfer classes 
is often pleaded in favour of certain amusements. 
It is said they go to races, and balls, and theatres, 
and do not think them wrong, and get no harm 
from them. Now, if this were all true, and if it had 
anything to do with the matter as an argument, it 
would not follow that others could do the same with 
impunity. The upper classes may be brought up 
in certain customs ; they may be used to them from 
childhood ; they may take them as a matter of 
course : but it does not follow that people in other 
classes, who have not been so circumstanced and 


trained, can imitate them without suffering. And 
something, and much, depends on a man’s own 
moral task and purpose ‘here is but one moral 


rule for all. The saint and the sinner are not 
under different laws. But in matters not of strict 
law, in which the question of right must be de- 
termined by a variety of secondary considerations, 
very much turns on a man’s spiritual state. The 
amusement which does no violence to the prevailing 
temper and disposition of men without holy and 
heavenly sympathies, may do great injury to men 
with them. Men accustomed to coarse enjoy- 
ments and brute pleasures may even necd kinds of 
recreation which, to sanctified men who are aiming 
at the highest culture of their natures, would be a 
snare and a pollution. The recreation which im- 
pedes not their noblest purposes may impede ours; 
the recreation which unfits not them for their highest 
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work may unfit us ; the recreation which leaves no 
stain on their consciences may leave a stain on 
ours. Regenerated men have aims, and impulses, 
and affinities which call them to abstain from much 
which other men may do without self-condemna- 
tion, and leave them as they were. 

Amusement must be considered iz relation fo 
others. ‘There may be many things we could do | 
without self-reproach which we ought not to do for 
others’ sakes. We must regard in things indifferent 
the social customs and opinions that obtain around | 
us. Some nations wear white, some yellow, as a 
funeral colour ; but it would be a gross impropriety 
for one of us to appear at a funeral in one of 
these—would show little taste and less feeling. The 
Apostle lays it down as a rule again and again that 
our duty is affected by what others believe and do, 
when there is no direct obligation lying onus. How 
far this principle is to be applied, and to what things, 
we cannot now discuss ; but it isa principle. Some 
may carry it too far, and apply it in the wrong way. 
But it has a place, and should have a power. And 
amusements are one of its spheres. The habits of 
a country are to be respected. ‘The opinions and 
practices of the circle in which we move are to be 
respected. The moral welfare of the individuals 
with whom we are connected is to be respected. 
Parents must consider children ; masters, servants ; 
friends, friends. We must not “lay a stumbling- 
block in our brother’s way ;” we must not let “ our 
good be evil spoken of ;” we must “avoid the ap- 
pearance of evil.” 

These are considerations that make the question 
of amusements as indulged by Christians, in its rela- 
tions to those that are not Christians, peculiarly | 


| racter. 
religious spirit can find little enjoyment in religious 


important. One of the strongest prejudices felt 
against religion respects its supposed gloomy cha- 
Those who are themselves destitute of the 


things, and are naturally disposed to think that 
others must be like themselves. It has been too 
often the fault or the misfortune of Christians to 
confirm this erroneous impression ; and it behoves 


| them in every lawful method to endeavour to re- 


move it. Amusements afford one means of doing 
so. They constitute a large portion of the happi- 
ness of irreligious men, of their most vivacious and 
cognizable pleasurable excitements ; and they afford 
an opportunity of showing, in a manner peculiarly 
distinct and convincing, the cheerful character and 
disposition of true religion, ‘To those, and they are 
many, who can scarcely separate pleasure from re- 
creation, or think a man happy who eschews the 
common modes in which others express and cherish 
their mirth and gladness, it is important that a 
cheerful and chastened participation in current 
amusements of an innocent nature should both 
vindicate the joyfulness of saints, and present a safe 
and suitable example for the worldly. Besides 
which, it is in amusements that moral peril is largely 
found. Pleasure and temptation are near akin. 
From the beginning, the garden of delights has 
had its guilesome serpent. It is in moments of 
merriment that the heart is most offits guard. And 
therefore it is in amusements that the pattern and 
influence of such as can “rule theirown spirits,” and 
“ possess their souls,” and preserve themselves from 
mental intoxication, the being “ drunk, but not with 
wine,” may be presented and exerted with especial 
advantage and effect. 





AN EARLY MORNING WALK. 


Bess, Lord, my 


going out, 


And bless my coming in ; 
Keep off all evil from without, 


And make me 


I thank my God, 


pure within ! 


my lot 


Is in the country laid, 
Where all things tell of Him, and not 
In towns that man has made. 


And for this sprightly force, 
That braces every limb, 
And scorns the aid of wheel or horse, 


My thanks are 


due to Him. 


Along the beaten road, 
Across the dewy mead, 
And up the hill, and through the wood, 


I follow Fancy 


’s lead, 


With quick discerning eye 
For all that shows around, 

Or in the ever-changing sky, 
Or on the common ground. 
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All is thy temple, Lord ! 
From roof to floor is thine ! 
The Architect the living Word, 
Each stone a truth divine. 


Lo! from the dull hard clod 
Straight to the gates of heaven 
The lark upsprings! To me, O God, 
Be such assurance given ! 


Here, on this sunny slope, 
A butterfly just born 

Doth his new wings with rapture ope 
Unto the genial morn, 


Why should I fear the grave, 
This proof before mine eyes ? 

The worm these gorgeous wings He gave 
To tell me, Z shall rise. 


Yon dewy veil of grey 
Upon the meadows green, 
Like star-dust of the Milky Way 


Across the blue serene: 


Look at a drop alone! 
It is a globe of fire ; 

So each star-atom is a sun, 
Could we view it nigher. 


But see the dew-drop now! 
Tis colourless and cold ; 

Yon cloud cuts off the light below, 
That turned it all to gold. 


Thou art that drop of dew: 
When God doth hide his face, 

Cheerless thy heart, and chilled all through, 
Shows not a sign of grace. 


But only wait awhile, 
Until thy sun return ; 

Then, lighted by that gladsome smile, 
Thy heart again shall burn, 


A little longer wait 
Beneath that ardent ray, 

Till it thy senses sublimate, 
And spirit thee away. 


Brief is our sojourn here ; 
But wherefore wish it long? 
The soul still asks a wider sphere, 
And Praise a worthier song. 
E. HORTON, 
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XI.—DESSIE’S PARISH. 
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wild little 
Creases, very 
soon after she 
had 
lured into it, 
became one 
of the best 
scholars in 
our Sunday- 
school. A 
good many of 
the children, 
like Bessie, 
went to no 
other school, 
and therefore we had a great deal of a, 4, ab, 6, a, ba 
work to get through—most necessary under the cir- 
cumstances, but generally rather distasteful to both 
teachers and taught. Bessie, however, revelled in 
the dry, rhyming columns, and rang their changes 
backwards and forwards as merrilyas if theyhad been 
a peal of bells, as soon as she had learnt her letters. 
“You look out, Fred—I’m a-ketchin’ of ye up fast,” 
she exclaimed proudly to her young friend and 
fellow-pupil, the bird-seller’s protégé, when she was 
promoted to words of one syllable in sentences. 
And although Fred, thanks to his mother’s care, 
read remarkably well for a child of his age, Bessie’s 
was no vain boast. It was not long before she 
was Fred’s class-fellow. She threw her whole 
heart into what she was about. So long as she 
supposed that “learning the markets” was all that 
she needed to learn she devoted herself entirely to 
that study; but now that she had arrived at the 


conclusion that there were other things in the world | 


worth learning, she learnt those other things with 
an equal ardour. Whatever she took in hand, she 
pulled at with a will, as the sea-phrase goes. As 
soon as she had picked up our chants and psalm- 
tunes, her voice, not only in the school-room, but 
in the church also, rose above all others—sweetly 
shrill. We were in the habit of singing the Old 
Version Psalm, in which these lines occur :— 


“ And on the wings of cherubim 
Right royally He rides.” 
The tune had something of the irresistible motion 
of a march in it, and that and the alliterative music 


of the latter line, between them, quite carried 
VI.—13. 


been! 


| 








OBSCURE LIFE, 


Being Experiences in the Tower Hamlets, 
BY A CURATE. 


Bessie away. For some seconds after the rest of 


HE wildest] the congregation had finished the verse, her 
coltsmake the | “ ri—i—i—i—ides” could be heard ringing up in 
best horses,” the rafters. 


The variety of characters over whom our Blessed 


“if| Lord exercised, so to speak, a magnetic influence 
they only get | during his life on earth is one of the most striking 
properly bro- | facts in his earthly history. The doctors in the 
ken in,” and| Temple and the Baptist in the desert, Peter and 


Pilate, Mary of Magdala, and Joseph of Arimathza 
—those who agreed in scarcely anything else agreed 
in recognising in their various ways the divinely 
exceptional personality of Christ. And throughout 
all the centuries during which Christ’s life has been 
read, that marvellously many-sided influence has 
continued to act. Every one who reads this must 
be able to count up people by the score who have 
scarcely anything in common except a reverential 
love of Jesus of Nazareth. Social circumstances, 
dispositions, tastes, modes of thought, may seem to 
have dug impassable gulfs between the sharers of 
that love, but ##a¢ makes them feel akin. It was 
curiously interesting to note the gradual way in 
which the character of Christ exercised its attrac- 
tion on the little London street girl. At first she 
greatly preferred the Old Testament to the New. 
There was “a deal more fun an’ fightin’” in it, she 
said. The story of Samson and the foxes greatly 
took her fancy. ‘‘ Worn’t that a knowin’ game ?” 
was her admiring comment on it. The trick by 
which Michal saved her husband’s life was another 
exploit which made Bessie chuckle in a very infec- 
tiously indecorous manner ; and she gloated over ac- 
counts of pitched battles and single combats. Owing 
tothe bellicosity which her street-life had bred in her, 
the gentle forgivingness of the Saviour was to her at 
starting a disagreeable puzzle. She liked him for 
“ goin’ about doctorin’ poor folks, an’ givin’ ’em 
bread an’ fish when they was hungry,” but, according 
to her original notions of nobility of character, it was 
cowardly not to resent an injury or “take your own 
part,” and therefore the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount perplexed her sorely, and she was utterly 
at a loss to understand why Peter was told to put 
back his sword into his sheath. ‘“ Héd ha’ fought, 
anyhow, if he’d been let, though they did all on ’em 
cut away arterwards,” remarked Bessie, trying in 
vain to make her newly-acquired belief that all 
which Jesus did must be right, tally with her old 
faith in the manliness of fighting. The first time she 
read the fifth of St. Matthew, she had a stiff argu- 
ment with her teacher over “ Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 

“Tt can’t mean ¢hat, I know,” exclaimed Bessie, 
decidedly. ‘ Do it, teacher?” 

“Tt means what it says—it’s in the Bible, and 
that’s enough,” answered the teacher. 
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An unsympathising appeal to authority of this 
kind, as a settler, or rather silencer, of moral dif- 
ficulties, does not, however, satisfy children, any 
more than it satisfies adults. It is far more likely 
to weaken the weight of the appealed-to authority 
in the estimation of those who are morally mud- 


dled. Bessie was not to be so put down. I have | 


no doubt that she half became a little infidel— 
fancied that, after all, the Bible could not be true, 
if it taught things like shat. 

“ But, teacher,” she persisted, “if anybody was 
to fetch ye a clout a-one side o’ yer face, would 
you let em give yea clout at’other? Ketch me 
a-bein’ sich a soft. I'd do all I knew to give it to 
‘em back agin.” 

But, as the months went by, Bessie’s character 
underwent a very striking change. She was as 
self-reliant a little body as ever, but self (with half- 
grudged sacrifice to Granny) was no longer the 
centre of her little system of the universe. One 


Sunday morning, when she had been at the Sun- | 


day-school about two years, and I had happened 
to look in just as the children were filing off for 
morning service, Bessie stepped out of rank, and 
walked up to me with great af/omb, and yet mani- 
festly in great distress. She waited until she had 
seen the backs of the last scholar and teacher, and 
then explained her trouble. (In spite of her readi- 
ness in reading, and the near approach to correct- 


ness which the purifying and enriching influence of | 
music gave her “vocalisation” when she sang, | 


Bessie’s spoken English, down to the last day I 


saw her, was very nearly as heteroepic and syntax- | 


defying as on the morning we spent together on the | 


Monument.) “If you please, sir,” she said, “I 
want to do some good, but I don’t know how. He 
was al’ays a-goin’ about doin’ some good to some 


body, but I don’t do no good to nobody, though I | 
goes about pretty much, I’m workin’ walnuts now, | 


and how’s ye to do any good to anybody out o’ 
them? ’Cept ye give ’em away, an’ then how’s 
Granny to live—let alone me?” 

“Don’t despise the walnuts, Bessie,” I answered, 
“if they help you to earn an honest living. 
Whilst you are getting that you are doing your 
duty so far—just as much as when you come to 
church. If people were to come to church all day 
long, and leave other people to work for them and 
their wives and children, that would be laziness, 
and not religion. Besides, Bessie, ‘doing good’ 
doesn’t mean giving only. That is one way, and 
a very good way when people give away what they 
really have a right to give, and take care that the 
people who have no night to get it don’t get it. 
But there are scores of ways in which you can do 
good, though you haven’t a penny to spare. If 
you only want to find them out, you're sure to find 
them out. Just look about you when you get back 
to Granny’s. Charity begins at home, you know. 
It isn’t doing good to make a great fuss about people 
out of doors, and then go home and sulk or be 
lazy. I don’t mean you, Bessie. I don’t think you 
sulk, and I’m sure you are not lazy. But if you 
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look about perhaps you'll find that there is some- 
thing you could do to make Granny more comfort- 
able or happier in her mind, and when you have 
tried to do that, there are the other people in the 
Rents—the children and the grown-up people, too. 
You might do something for them. But I cannot 
talk to you any longer now. I ought to have been 
in the vestry five minutes ago. Some day this 
week I will come to the Rents, and we will con- 
sult together then.” 

When I called at Mrs. Jude’s I found that Bessie 
had very speedily acted on my hints. The floor 
had been scrubbed ; the mantel-piece was no longer 
furred with dust. A little bunch of wallflowers 
stood on it in an old medicine-bottle. The scanty 
crockery of the establishment was all clean, and 
arranged along the mantel-shelf. The window had 
been cleaned, too, and the few articles of furniture 
tidied up in some way. The battered flat candle- 
stick had been rubbed until it shone like polished 
silver. Bessie, who was sitting at her grandmother's 
knee with a book on her lap, glanced proudly at 
this last proof of her industry, as it gleamed in the 
evening sunlight, flanked on both sides with the 
clean crockery. 

“Why, Mrs. Jude,” I exclaimed, “you look 
quite smart.” The old woman was evidently 
pleased with the altered appearance of her abode, 
but, of course, she could not refrain from grumbling. 
“ Humph!” she answered, “I don’t know what's 
come to the gal. She come home from school 
last Sunday, an’ says she, ‘Granny, how can I 
make ye comfor’bler an’ ’appier in your mind?’ 
‘Well,’ says I, ‘I should be comfor’bler if I'd 
things a bit more like what they used to was afore 
your father treated me so bad, an’ left me with a 
great gal like you on my’ands.’ ‘ How was that ?’ 
says she. So I told her about the nice furnitur’ I 
used to have—real mahogany, sir—an’ sich like. 
| Can't we do summat with what we’ve got, Granny ?’ 
says she. ‘Stuff an’ nonsense, child,’ says I, ‘in a 
mucky hole like this.’ ‘ Well, Granny,’ says she, 
‘I'll do what I can if you'll tell me how.’ An’ so 
she went on botherin’ till somehow, between us, we 
have made the place look a bit more Christian-like, 
I won’t deny. But Bessie must needs clean the 
winder, though I told her not, an’ so there we’ve 
got another broken pane, as if we hadn’t got enough 
afore. Spendin’ her money, too, on them flowers 
for the mankle-shelf !” 

“They didn’t cost nuffink, Granny,” Bessie 
objected. ‘Jim Greenham give ’em to me.” 

“‘ An’ if ye can git flowers give to ye, why didn’t 
ye never bring me none afore ?” 

“Why, Granny, I used to think they’d choke like 
in here,” answered Bessie ; ‘* but now Ill bring ye 
some whenever I git the chance. I do like flowers, 
They make ye feel somehow, when ye smell ’em, 
an’ they look at ye, as if ye could be good some- 
wheres or other. An’ there’s about flowers in the 
Testament, Granny—in the very chapter I was 
a-readin’ when you come up, sir.” 

“T didn’t hear about noflowers,” growled Mrs. Jude. 
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“ Becos, ye see, I was on’y jist a-comin’ to it. 
Here ’tis, Granny—‘ Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin : 
and yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.’ ” 

“Well, sir, I don’t deny that that do sound 
pretty,” said Mrs. Jude, in a condescending tone— 
as if she thought that courtesy compelled her to 
compliment the New Testament in the presence of 
a clergyman. “ But what I should like to know is 
how we're to foller what she was a-readin’ jist afore 
—about not takin’ no thought for your wittles and 
your clothes. I'd heared it many a time afore you 
read it, Bessie, but it was your readin’ of it that 
brought it to my mind. We ain’t fowls as flies in 
the air, or flowers as grows in a garding.” 

“You'd look comikle a-flyin’ in the air or 
a-growin’ in a garding, Granny,” laughed Bessie, 


who had not lost her liking for looking at the| 
The old woman’s temper | 
was ruffled by her grand-daughter’s irreverent con- | 
ceit, and she paid very divided attention to the | 


ludicrous side of things. 


explanation I tried to give her of her difficulty. So 


I contented myself with reading the whole of the | 
latter part of the chapter to her, that it might teach | 
its own lesson—a plan which I have often found to | 


be efficacious under similar circumstances. Except 


in so far as it removes difficulties caused by | 


differences of time and place, or gives a passing 
hint that enables one’s hearers to make a personal 
use of circumstances that seem at first things that 
can have 


tion is mixed up with the reading of the Scriptures 


in the houses of the poor the better, I think. 


“ praying cylinder,” on the part both of the reader 
and the hearer ; but when the reading is not a per- 
functory performance of official duty, the words 
have often a marvellous power of explaining them- 
selves for purposes of edification. Mrs. Jude 
echoed the last sentence of the chapter, and gave 
also, without knowing it, Jeremy Taylor's comment 
on the text." “ Sufficient unto’ the day is the evil 
thereof,” she said. ‘ Ah, that it be. 
the very tips o’ my finger nails. You never knew 
what it was to ache all over in your lines an’ every 
one o’ your j’ints—you never stood at a wash-tub, 
sir—so it’s easy talkin’. But I won’t deny that I 
can’t rest my legs to-night by thinkin’ how tired 
they'll be to-morrer, an’ day after. I mayn’t be 
alive to-morrer. I can’t last long, slavin’ as I do, 
an’ then, when you’ve lost me, you'll know how 
good I’ve been to you, Bessie. But I won't deny, 
sir, that you must ha’ took pains wi’ her readin’, an’ 
I’ve no objection to her readin’ to me agin. Now 
we’ve done up the place a bit, you can sit down in 
a bit o’ comfort, an’ it’s a beautiful book to listen 
to, I won't deny ; iii it do make ye feel that 


* “Sufficient, but not intolerable. But if we look abroad, and | 
bring into one ‘day’ s thoughts the evil of many, certain and uncer- 
tain, , what will be and what will never be, our "load will be as in- 
tolerable as it is unreasonable.” 





nothing to do with ¢hem, the less exposi- | 
The | 
mere reading of a chapter may, I know, be made | 
as mechanical an operation as the twirling of a| 


I’m tired to | 


ye ought to be somehow as ye ain’t. But there’s 
myst’ries none of us knows the rights on, wise as we 
may think ourselves, I guess.” 

In spite of the parting shot at myself, I could 
see that Bessie had made a very good beginning on 
Granny. ‘The clearing up of their room—although 
Bessie had been the chief agent in the joint-stock 
operation of which Mrs. Jude (except in the case 
of the broken window) claimed the chief credit— 
led to greater personal cleanliness and tidiness in 
both. The reading of the Bible at home led to 
Mrs. Jude’s being prevailed upon to go to church 
again, although her church-going was only very 
slightly profitable to her in a pecuniary point oi 
view. 

She never became what is called “ 
Christian,” but I believe that, in a genuine sense, 
she did at last become a Christian. She learnt to 
feel the saving power of the divinity manifested 
in Christ—to know that she ough?, at any rate, to 
think little of herself, and to strive hard, and pray 
hard, for the curbing of her unchristian temper, and 
the cultivation of a more Christian character. 

Bessie’s missionary work amongst her neigh- 
bours was not quite so judiciously begun. ‘The 
brave little body went about reproving sin oi all 
kinds like a little Nathan, with a considerable in- 
fusion of the small Pharisee, and the sinners 
would not “stand her cheek.” Bessie was very 
proud at first of the persecution she had provoked, 
but when she ‘found that no good came of it, she 
adopted a quieter tone. When I think that any 
one is actuated by a good motive—which can have 
been given only by “the good God” (to use what 
is a pleonasm in English), I am very reluctant to 
interfere with the modes of action to which that 
motive urges, simply because they do not tally with 
my own idiosyncrasy. But I suggested to Bessie 
that only the Sinless Man had a right to speak to 
sinning men and women as if He did not share 
their sinfulness, and that that was a stand-point 
which He did not take. Bessie’s quiet work suc- 
ceeded far better than her Boanerges business. She 
became more carefully anxious than she had been 
before to make her conduct harmonize in little 
things—which, as a rule, because they are always 
turning up for notice, are really great things—with 
the principles she professed. She conquered the 
prejudices entertained against her by the young 
folks of the Rents very speedily. As soon as she 
“ larked” with them, in an innocent way, again, she 


a cheeriul 


| was so good a hand at larking that she secured us 


sundry even of the least likely of her boy and girl 
neighbours as pupils for our Sunday-school. She 


| used to introduce the half-scared, half-saucy, shock- 
| headed tatterdemalions with “ Here’s another, sir” 


—much as if she had lugged in a ragged, restive 
colt from the marshes by the bur-buttoned mane. 
That she ever did much amongst the adults of 
| the Rents, I cannot say, but she did something. 
After a time they ceased to snub her and swear at 
her. They even recovered a good deal of the 


| kindly feeling they had entertained towards her 
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before she had taken to being “a saint.” With | 
a difference, however. They felt that she was no | 
longer “their sort,” and though they could not 
help owning to themselves that it was se who had 
risen by the change, the necessity of being obliged 
to make such a confession even to themselves 
somewhat chilled their friendly feeling for little 
Bessie. She proved herself such a willing, help- | 
ful little body, however, in the way of fetching | 
water, running to the chandler’s, nursing babies 
that must otherwise have been tossed about in 
the Rents’ gutter very much like its cabbage- 
stalks, at odd times of her very scanty leisure, 
that two or three of the Rents’ women who) 
had very large families, came to church now and | 
then out of gratitude to her. It was partly genuine | 
gratitude, looking back upon the past. Bessie 
had helped them, and so they wanted to please | 
her by going to a place to which she said they 
ought to go. But it was partly also, I must own, 
the prospective gratitude which cynical cleverness | 
has defined. ‘I was at church yisterday arter- | 
noon, so you'll come an’ nuss my Johnny, won't | 
ye, Bessie?” is a specimen of the appeals that! 
were often made to my little lay assistant. She 
was greatly amused when I called the Rents her 
“parish.” “ Anyhow,” she said, slyly, “ there’s 
people in the Rents that'll let me talk to ’em, as 
wouldn’t let a parson inside their places—let alone 
a missioner. Why, Big Sam’s wife—he’s the | 
fightin’ sweep, you know, sir—pitched a missioner 
into the dust-cart, an’ she said she’d serve you jist 
the same ; but I said she shouldn’t—not if I was 
by to help ye.” 

One of Bessie’s parishioners was of a very dif- | 
ferent type from any I have as yet referred to: an 
old _— woman who “pitched” just outside the 
mouth of the Rents. Bessie ran evening errands | 
for her, and sometimes kept her stall for her when 
the old woman wanted to go home for a little time. 
When rheumatism laid the poor old body up, 
Bessie looked in before she started on her rounds, 
to light her old friend’s fire for her, and make her 
as comfortable as she could for the day. As soon 
as weary little Bessie got back from her rounds, 
she looked in again on Mrs. Reynolds—thereby 
making Mrs. Jude feel very jealous, in spite of her 
hard struggles to think that it was all right conte, 
Bessie should do so when she knew (as was always | 
the case when she did it) that her Granny was not | 

“ ailing more than ordinary.” Mrs. Reynolds was a | 
widow, without a soul in the world to care for her 
but Bessie ; and she doated on Bessie accordingly. 
She was a very simple-minded woman, strictly 
honest, and willing to “do anybody a good turn,” 
in her little way ; but so far as any definite belief 
about God’s government of the world was con- 
cerned, her mind was a blank sheet when Bessie 
first took her in charge. Her heart, nevertheless, was 
half-consciously thirsting for something that would 
make life a more satisfying thing than merely giving 
fair ha’porths of apples in a muddy street. How- 


} 


| 








ever fair she might make them, she did not feel 


comfortable when she got home at night. She 
wanted something to make her feel at peace, though 
what it was she could not tell. She found out soon 
after Bessie had begun to read the New Testament 
to her. “Lor, sir,” said the old woman to me 
once, “that little gal’s been next door to a hangel 
o’ light to me. Afore she come an’ read to me, I 
knew I wasn’t as good as I might be, but I com- 
forted myself wi’ thinkin’ I was as good as my 
neighbours. But there she read about him as 
' called hisself “4 chiefest o’ sinners, arter all he’d 
done—an’ what had I done like him? I was awful 
scared at first, but then she’d read to me about 
| Jesus, too, an’ she talked to me about Jesus in a 
surprisin’ manner for a little gal like her. So now 
I try to do the best I can, and I just trust to Jesus 
for the rest.’ 

Systematic theologians might, perhaps, object to 
this creed of Mrs. Reynolds’s, but under the cir- 


cumstances I did not see that I could improve upon 
it at present by shaping it into more regular form. 


XII.—CROWDED OUT. 

WHEN trade is brisk at the East-End—when 
“works” are going, docks and shipyards full, and 
shopkeepers are rejoicing at the raised wages that 
tinkle into their tills like summer-rain after drought 
—our East-End poor-rates are still startlingly high. 
We have a mass of people who are very slightly 
benefited by these seasons of plenty. Then as at 
other times there is a fierce struggle at the docks to 
catch the eye of the officials who engage the gangs 
of chance labourers. The motley proletariat—one 


| of the most melancholy sights in London—that 


musters for hire outside the dock- gates may be a 
little more hopeful than usual, but scores of them 
have still to depart unhired. The stimulated 
demand for their kind of labour cannot absorb its 
terribly abundant supply, and to the overstocked 
classes just a shade above the desperate destitu- 
tion of casual dock-labourers—those whose callings 
require an infinitesimal amount of skill—the pros- 
perous season that enables the single-skilled work- 
man “ to live like a fighting-cock,” or, if he be a sen- 
sible man, to make a comfortable little pile at the 
Savings-Bank for the wife that is to be, also brings 
almost infinitesimal advantage. The Free Trade 
which prevented corn from mounting to famine- 
| prices is the only kind of change in trade which 
comes home to these classes—and to the memory, 
persons, and principles of those who brought about 
the great change referred to, thousands of these 
classes—more grateful than a selfish section of 
their skilled brethren—continue stanchly loyal. A 
shower of prosperity in the East-End, I repeat, only 
refreshes the fringes of very considerable fractions 
of its population. If this is the case when the tree 
is green, what must it be when the tree is dry — 
when there suddenly comes a “ depression of trade,” 
followed by dreary years of “dulness?” Rate- 
payers, who dread the workhouse for themselves, 
have their rentals burdened with a poor-rate sup- 
plement of as many shillings in the pound as West- 
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End parishioners have to pay pence, whilst at the | 


same time they lose a considerable portion of their 
custom, and a considerable portion of what they 
retain is carried on upon a system of long credit, 
which is often really tantamount to alms-giving. 

I have witnessed so many of these seasons of 
depression that one is apt to run into another in 
my memory. I cannot, therefore, give the exact 
date of the circumstances I am about to relate, as 
they are jotted down on loose leaves in my Diary, 
dated only with the names of the day of the week. 
I might give many cases of distress as deep, but I 
have notes of no other that so fully bears out a 
fixed belief of mine in reference to the sufferings of 
the poor. 

Some of the loudest complainers against “ luck” 
are those who have most manifestly brought their 
misfortunes on themselves, and yet they will talk as 
if they were injured innocents whom Fate took a 


malicious delight in persecuting. But, neverthe- | 


less, no one can have a wide acquaintance amongst 
strugglers without having met with indisputable cases 
of want of success that is not traceable to personal 
demerit—laziness, insobriety, and so forth. ‘Go 
to, ye are idle, ye are drunken,” is no fair answer 
when such people complain—although, generally 
speaking, they are the last to complain. It is of 
a case of this kind that I have now to tell. It was 
not until they were at their worst that I became 
acquainted with the disabled bread-winners, but it 
will be better to give their history in chronological 
order. 

Sam Phillips, a sturdy, steady young fellow, 
with an arm almost as bulgy above the elbow 
as his father’s—the blacksmith of the Essex vil- 
lage from which he came—had work in an iron- 
foundry in one of the Essex towns. It was not 
a large concern; but Sam had regular work, 
and though the wages were not high, they were 
better to marry on than the higher wages of 
London foundries, since in that quiet little town a 
comfortable little cottage, with a garden, could be 
got for less rent than a workman has to pay fora 
single cramped room in London. On one of these 
cottages Sam had his eye, and was fast laying up 
money to furnish it, and provide a nest-egg for 
future savings. Some of the other men, who were 
fonder of beer than of domestic happiness, used to 
sneer at the regularity with which he trotted off to 
the Savings-Bank on pay-day. They sneered at him, 
too, for being a “meetin’er ;” but (as I gathered 
trom his wife) they were afraid to molest him, be- 
cause, though Sam was no brawler, he had a 
“biceps” which they thought even a “saint” 
might be tempted to bring into pugilistic play if 
too hotly provoked. The lass he had selected for 
his wife lived in his native village. They had 
“ sweethearted” ever since they went to the Sun- 
day-school of the village “ meeting ” together, and 
“kept company” formally as soon as Sam arrived 
at the dignity of wage-earning manhood. The 
blacksmith was a deacon and the chief trustee of 
the meeting-house, and had brought Sam up in a 
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holy horror of “steeple houses.” ‘The town in 
which Sam worked is studded with old churches, 
but Sam never entered one of them. In very bad 
| weather, he went to the Round Meeting in the 
| town: on other Sundays, he walked over to the 
| square little village meeting-house, The division 
| of the sexes—which nowadays is looked upon as a 
sign of Romanistic tendencies—was strictly ehforced 
| there ; but though Sam rather grudged being sepa- 
| rated from his Polly, on the one day he could snend 
| with her, during three long services, he found time 
in the intervals for plenty of Sabbatically decorous 
love-making. So far as the love-affair was con- 
| cerned, everything went smoothly. The day for 
the wedding had been fixed; Polly had come to 
town one market-day, and gone round to “look at 
the shops,” and advise Sam as to the things he was 
| to buy for the cottage, which was almost “ taken.” 
; Sam was a proud man when he helped her into the 
carrier’s cart that Saturday evening at-the Old 
Swan, in whose tap-room some of his foundry 
mates were boozing. “She’s a better penny’s 
, worth than beer,” was what his face said, as he 
| looked round at them, after Polly had let him give 
her a parting kiss upon the cart-step. She was 
going to be married to him in a fortnight, she 
thought, and so she was not going to be ashamed 
of her “young man.” On the other hand, she was 
very proud to be helped in so respectfully by such 
a fine-looking, well-dressed young fellow. 

But the very next day, after morning service, 
Sam heard news that damped his hopes. The 
blacksmith owed money on behalf of the chapel 
which he could not pay, but which was instantly 
demanded. If earnest were not paid at once, and 
good hope held out of the payment of the rest, either 
he would be sold up, or else the chapel would be 
seized and converted into a barn. Sam would not 
hear of either contingency—he had money in the 
bank, he could save more—and the consequence 
was that his marriage was deferred for nearly four 
years. As the young people sat in the suggestively 
sundering chapel, I fancy that neither was quite so 
fond of it as they had been before, but Sam used to 
say, “Jacob served longer for Rachel, Polly ;” and 
Polly used to say, “I shouldn’t care how long we 
waited, if I was only sure that we should come 
together at last, Sam.” But the “at last” came 
when they were, after all, still young people. The 
furniture was not so plentiful, the nest-egg was not 
so large, as they would have been if the young 


j couple had been married at the time originally 


fixed, but they spent a very happy year in their 
cottage, and their first baby, according to the 
mother’s account, was finer, prettier, and more 
handsomely dressed than any of the nineteen bap- 
tized along with it at the Round Meeting. 

But baby had not been baptized a fortnight 
before Sam’s master failed. The one or two other 
foundries in the town were still smaller concerns, 
quite unable to engage a single hand thrown out of 
work. Sam had to move with his little family to 
London, The proceeds of the sale of his furniture 
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and the small savings of his year of married life— 
savingly as they were expended—were exhausted 
before hé found work here. He came in fagged 
and starving one night to a starving wife feeding a 
hungry baby from a shrivelled breast. “It’s no 
good, Polly,” he groaned; “I’ve tried all round, 
but there’s no work going. I wouldn’t care so 


much if it was only myself, but there’s you and the | 


little un!” And Sam drooped his head between 
his hands, and his no longer brawny arms upon his 
shaking thighs, and fairly burst out crying. “We 
must turn out to-morrow—the woman says so, 
and then what’s to become of you and the 
little un!” Whatever may be the depth of their 
own restrained distress, there ave good women 
in the world who when they see their husbands— 
once strong men—brought down to crying, think 
that their sorrow stands far more in need of comfort 
than their own, and feign a hope which self-reliant 
man genefally is far readier to feel, and express a 


genuine faith in God’s goodness under all circum- | 


stances which the best men, when their pride is 
humbled, often have to force. Polly put down the 
baby hastily yet carefully on the bed, and sat down 
on Sam’s knee, and put her arms round his neck, 
as she used to do in the old courting times. 

“Cheer up,eSam, old dear,” she said as she 
kissed him. “I'd rather have you as you are than 
Tim Dakins that wanted to haveme. You're twice 
the man he is, though he have got a bit o’ money. 
You'll buy me a goold watch and a dimond ring 
yet long afore he could ha’ done. Let’s kneel down 
now, Sam, and say our prayers. God’s always 
good, whatever seems bad. ‘There, you take hold 
of baby’s hand, and pray for us all, Sam.” When 
he rose from his knees, Sam was a different man, 
and, seeing the change in his mood, his wife went 
on—* And now we'll all go to bed, Sam, and I'll 
tell ye what I'll do in the mornin’. I'll ask Mrs. 
Saunders to give ye a breakfast on tick, as they 
calls it here, to strengthen ye up a bit, and then you 
go out again, and see if you don’t come back and 
tell me that you’ve got something to do.” “It 
shan’t be for want of trying if I don’t,” said Sam. 
‘“‘Tt’s a come-down for a man that has a trade, and 
knows it, to have to turn his hand to anything. 
But anything I'd do, if I could only get it to do— 
I'd hold horses or sweep a crossing.” 

“Oh, you won't have to sweep a crossin’, Sam,” 
answered Polly. “There, give baby a kiss, God 
bless him, and then we'll go to sleep.” 

Three weeks’ rent being overdue to her, Mrs. 
Saunders grumbled a little when Polly proffered 
her request in the morning. But the old woman 
had a kind of respect for her lodgers, on account 
of the regularity with which they had paid their rent 
whilst their money lasted, and their generally decent 
behaviour. 

“T don’t doubt that ye’d pay it if ye could, Mrs. 
Phillips,—that and the rest that’s owin’, which is 
ill-conwenient to me, as has to pay, whoever don’t 
pay me,” said the landlady. “ But I ain’t a-goin’ 
to charge for a bit o’ grub, to give a honest man a 
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chance 0’ gittin’ his own livin’: an’ if it’s re2’Jar, I 
hope you'll stay on, for ’cept about the rent I hain’t 
no fault to find, whatsumdever, Mrs. Phillips. An’ 
| I'll send you up some breakfast too, poor thing. 
| You look as if you could git inside of a gas-pipe, 
'an’ well you may with that big boy a-drainin’ the 
_wery life out on ye.” 

The consciousness of having done a kind action 
made Mrs. Saunders so cheerful that, when Sam 
started on his renewed search for work, she took 
off one of her old shoes by the trodden-down heel 
and flung it after him. ‘ Don’t look back, or ye’ll 
cross the luck, Mr. Phillips,” she screamed, when 
he was going to pick it out of the gutter; and 
when he came back with good news about 
noon, Mrs. Saunders gave the old shoe all 
the credit. We send missionaries to fetish- 
worshippers, but the amount of dond fide super- 
stition—as idiotic as any that obtains in Africa 
—that is to be found amongst Englishwomen 
of Mrs. Saunders’s class, is humiliating from a 
“philosophic ” stand-point, and both humiliating 
and appalling from a Christian. The good news 


|met with a less heathenish reception when Sam, 


after mounting the staircase three steps at a stride, 
burst into the third-floor back. Polly had recog- 


| nised his footfall, although it was so different from 


|the languid foot-drag with which he had recently 
come up the stairs. 

“ T’m going again now, Polly,” he shouted. “Ten 
shillings a week more than we used to get in 
The first person I met in the yard was young Mr. 
D , who was learning the business at ——, 
and he spoke up for me, and I’m to go on next 
Monday, and he’s lent me half-a-sov. to rub on 
with. I ran all the way back to tell you, and now 
I'll run out and bring home some dinner.” 

“Let's do something else first, Sam,” said Polly, 
hugging her baby and crying as if some awful 
calamity were just about to happen to it, and then 
soothing its fright with hungry kisses and sunlight 
shooting through the big drops that still rolled from 
her caressing eyes. 

And then the husband and wife knelt down, and 
Polly put baby’s hands together, and Sam gave 
thanks to God for his great goodness to them all. 

For a few years things went well with Sam, 
although, perhaps, he was not quite so ready as his 
wife to regard as unmixed blessings the little ones 
that increased his family in rapidly regular series, 
When five fresh ones had made their appearance, 
he met with an accident which laid him up in hos- 
pital for months. He had not only broken his 
right arm, but also severely strained his back. As 
he was not a union man, Polly, as soon as their 
little savings were exhausted, would have been 
obliged to apply to the parish for relief, had she 
not gone out to work, as washerwoman, char- 
woman—any work that she could get. She had to 
lock the children up in the one room that was then 
their home, whilst she was away, and many a time, 
when she was not washing or charing, neither did they 
nor she have any food until she came back at night 
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with her hard-earned wage. But Polly never lost 
her faith in God, and once a week, at least, was sure 
to be sitting beside Sam’s ticketed hospital bed, 
with a cheerful face and one of the little ones, both 
spruced up to the best of her ability, to make him 
think that things, after all, were not so very bad at 
home, 

When Sam was discharged from hospital, work 
in his trade was slack, and his injuries had per- 
manently weakened him. Once more he went 
round from foundry to foundry, but this time in 
vain. For a year or two odd jobs of the most 
miscellaneous kinds—and those only occasionally— 
were all the work that he could get. This was a 
mortification to a craftsman honestly proud of his 
craftsmanship, but Sam’s pride had been chastened. 
te eagerly jumped at the meanest employment, 
but often had to endure the misery of seeing his 
wife and his elder little ones toiling at the dismal 
“ industries ” by which people on the verge of star- 
vation try to earn a farthing in London, whilst he 
could contribute nothing to the common stock. 
And then Polly fell ill, and he was obliged to let 
strangers nurse the woman he had sworn to cherish. 
When he had left her at the hospital, and was 
going back to his children, who, poor as their home 
was, already missed a mother’s care in it, Sam felt, 
he told me afterwards, as if “life was all up” for 
his and him. “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” he groaned, as he passed the grim 
little mud-splashed Independent chapel which he 
and Polly used to attend as long as they had 
But when he re- 


clothes at all decent to go in. 
membered who had said those words before him, 
he shuddered as if he had committed blasphemy. 
“Who was JZ to complain?” Sam said. On his 
way back he called at the chandler’s, and the 
chandler’s wife, out of compassion for his children 
left without any mother to look after them, let him 


have a little more bread on credit. The little ones, 
clustered in the room that was bare of almost 
everything du¢ them, had expected no supper that 
evening ; and when they saw their father coming in 


with a half-quartern loaf under each arm, they | 


almost forgot their grief for their mother. 

The father and children ate their dry bread to- 
gether, and then he heard them say their prayers, 
and undressed the youngest in man’s clumsy style. 
The little one whimpered “ Mammy —TI want 
Mammy,” and when it woke in the night, and its 
groping little hand found nothing but its father’s | 


tainable luxury, or the sinful extravagance, of half- 
a-dozen flower-pots; the elder children went to 
school ; the family “went to meeting” again, and 
Sam and Polly had something to put into the plate 
when there was a “ collection.” 

But as the leaves began to fall, the funds fell 
with them. The recently boastful city articles in 
the papers threw out lugubrious hints—cautiously 
worded at first, but daily becoming more openly 
prophetic of impending calamity. 

One Saturday evening in late autumn Sam came 
home with fog-drops on his whiskers, and an atmo- 
sphere of half-iced fog around him that brought 
a chill into Polly’s still cheerful little living-room. 
“There, Polly,” he said dolefully, as he counted 
out his wages on the table, “take care of it. I 
know you'll do that, dear old gal, but there’s only 
one week’s more to come from where that came 
from. Our place is to shut up next Saturday, and 
when it ’ll epen again nobody knows, and, so far as 
I can make out, everything is just as bad. We 
must trust in God again.” 

“ And who’s better to trust to?” answered Polly. 
“And don’t you always trust in Him, Sam? I’m 
sure ye do, dear. Seems to me we've almost more 
need o’ God to keep us straight when things are 
bright a bit than when we're down. We're. apt to 
get bumptious else.” 

An awful winter followed. Cold, famine, fever, 
killed the poor “like flies.” The City and the 
West-End subscribed liberally, according to their 
wont, for our East-End sufferers; but our local 
mendicants and a locust-swarm of their congeners 
from all points of the compass appropriated the bulk 
of the donations—bounteous but still insufficient— 
that were intended for those who would w ork if 
they could. 

This wide-spread misery extended far into the 
spring. It was some time in May when our verger 
said to me, as he helped me to take off my gown 
after service, “I’ve just heard, sir, that there’s a 
whole family of decent folk dying, with nobody to 
| look after them, in Dick’s Buildings. Mrs, Flack, 
that sits in the second free-seat, told me.” 

When I reached Dick’s Buildings I found many 
| clamorous applicants for relief, but even there the 
case I wasin search of was exceptional ; and, there- 
fore, I had not much difficulty in finding my way to 
the damp cellar in which lay Sam, and his wife, and 
two of his children—the “ Reaper, whose name is 
Death,” had mercifully garnered the rest. Sam 





rough face to reassure it in the dark, it cried as if| and Polly, with pinched, chalky faces, were lying 


its little heart would break. 

The greater part of the time Polly spent in hos- 
pital was a dreary time for Sam and the children ; 
but when Polly came out of hospital, Sam bore her 
off in triumph in a cab to a comparatively comfort- 
able little home once more. ‘Trade had revived, 
and owing to the brisk demand for workmen, Sam 
had found employment in his old craft again. 
The buffeted family spent the bright spring and 
summer in happy peace. Polly indulged in what a | 
little time ago she would have thought the unat-! 


| side by side; the children, with legs and arms like 
sticks, squeezed in between them. ‘The father and 
mother were almost unconscious ; the elder child 
was languidly trying to put a laceless tag, which she 
had picked up, into a broken eyelet-hole of the one 
fragmentary boot she still possessed ; the little boy 
was slapping his mother’s face because she did not 
heed his cries. I had the poor creatures carried to 
the workhouse. They recovered there; and there 
I learned their history. When they were strong 
enough to move, our Emigration Committee sent 
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them out toCanada. They sailed towards the end | Polly. 
of a golden summer, and I accompanied them to/|it kindly, but, ‘cept that my darlings are lyin’ 
their ship. It was a public holiday; flags were|dead in it, I don’t much care for England 
hoisted on the church towers, and the bells were | now. 
pealing merrily. On our way to the docks, thinking 


! 
| ” 


“Thankee, sir, 


it might please her as a last memento of the old | more.” 


country, I bought a little bunch of flowers for! 
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said Sam bitterly, as he listened to the pealing bells. 
“But, thank God, we’re going where a man that 
will work can work. I'll make you a good home 
yet, Polly, please God ; but that won’t bring back 
the little uns, will it, poor old gal ?” 

“God's good— He’s got ’em, and He'll take care 
of °em, Sam,” sobbed poor Polly. 

As the Of#fawa, bound for the country of the 


| red-skins, was warped out through the dock-gates, 
the pale faces clustered on her bulwarks raised a 
shrilly ringing cheer, as ifin defiance of the jubilant 

| bells. 

| It was good for the emigrants, and for those they 

left behind, that they were going; and yet that 

shrill hurrah of triumph echoes in my memory as 

' one of the saddest sounds I ever heard. 


KING BRAMBLE. 


JUDGEs ix. 8—15. 


“ BEHOLD the fig-tree and all the trees. When 
they shoot forth, ye see, and know of your own 
selves, that summer is nigh at hand.” Now, if we 
set ourselves to “learn the parable of the fig-tree 
and all the trees,’ what have they to teach us? 
that summer is nigh athand? Yes, that, and much 
more than that; they have so much to teach us, 
indeed, that it would not be hard to learn a new 


parable of them every day the whole year through. 
The Lord Jesus has interpreted many of their 
utterances for us. So also have the ancient He- 
brew writers who were before Him. Most of the 
more antique Hebrew parables, indeed, are taken 
from the vegetable kingdom. In the Hebrew litera- 
ture the vine, the cedar, the thorn, the thistle take 
the place which in the fables-of India and Greece 


she said, “you mean 


I’ve got no home now, ’cept heaven, where, 
please God, I shall meet ’em, and partings is no 


“Seems as if you were glad to get rid of us,” 
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1s occupied by talking beasts and birds and fishes. 
And of all these parables or fables, the parable of 
Jotham has the first claim on our thoughts; and 
that for at least two reasons. First, for the manner 
of its telling : no other fable was ever told, I think, 

under circumstances and in a way so striking and | 
impressive. Second, for its antiquity: in all pro- | 
bability it is the most ancient of fables, as Lamech’s 

is the most ancient of songs. 

To learn this parable we must transport ourselves | 
in thought back, through thirty centuries, to the | 
time of the Judges. Then the children of Israel | 
had but newly entered on the land of promise. | 
They had not yet fully subdued and possessed | 
themselves of it. The land was still infested by | 
remnants of the fierce heathen races they were 
sent to supplant. ‘There was no king in Israel, no 
national organization or unity. ‘Tribes and families 
dwelt apart. “Every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes,” and what was right in his 
eyes was often wrong in God’s. They were hemmed 
in, on the one hand, by organized kingdoms, by | 
proud warrior races possessed of the arts of an- | 
cient civilization ; and, on the other hand, by the 
uncivilized nomadic races who had opposed their 
entrance into the land. Both were bitterly hostile | 
to the Hebrew people and the Hebrew faith: both 
impoverished the land by perpetual forays, an 
often, for years together, incorporated broad tracts 
of it with their dominions. 

To meet and check these alien foes God raised 
up chieftains or judges, usually from the tribe im- 
perilled at the moment, and inspired them with a 
valour before which the invaders trembled and fled. 
Of these judges Gideon was the greatest. To the 
valour which was their common attribute, he added 
a singular sweetness and nobility of nature ; inso- 
much that, when he had driven out the invading 
Midianites, the men of Israel came to him with the 
prayer, “ Rule thou over us, both thou, and thy 
son, and thy son’s son.” It was the first attempt 
to institute an hereditary monarchy: and though 
Gideon rejected the title of king, he henceforth 
ruled in royal state. With the royal state, he 
adopted the royal license of the time, taking to 
himself many wives and concubines. By his wives 
he had threescore and ten sons, of whom Jotham, 
the speaker of our parable, was the youngest. 
Among his concubines was a woman of Shechem, 
the ancient capital of Israel, in which city, as in 
some others, the heathen inhabitants of the land 
were suffered to dwell side by side with the Israel- 
ites. By this heathen slave, the daughter of a sub- 
ject race, Gideon had a son, named Abimelech, who 
inherited the daring of his father without his good- 
ness and sweetness of nature. On the death of 
Gideon, the bastard Abimelech resolved to take his 
father’s place. He hurried to Shechem, collected 
the members of his mother’s family and race, and 
appealed to their feeling of clan and kinship: 
“Remember,” he said, “I am of your bone and 
flesh, while the other sons of Gideon are of the 
Hebrew blood, and will treat you as aliens and 





slaves.” They responded to the appeal: “ He is 
our brother,” they said, “‘ we can make better terms 
with him.” ‘They helped him with money from the 
public treasury. With this money he hired men; 
he marched with them to Ophrah, where his seventy 
half-brothers held their court, surprised them, slew 
them all on one stone, save Jotham, who escaped, 
and returned in triumph to Shechem. The men of 
his mother’s tribe went out to meet kim; and, as 
he stood beneath the venerable and mighty oak 
from beneath which Joshua had. addressed the 
nation, they saluted him, the first in sacred history, 
with the name of Azzzg. 

A feast was held to celebrate his elevation to the 
royal dignity. And at the feast, while they pledged 
the king beneath the sacred oak, there occurred a 
singular and ominous interruption to their mirth. 
A voice was heard high in the air, and looking up, 
they see Jotham, the one son of Gideon who had 
escaped the slaughter, standing on a spur of Mount 
Gerizim that projects over the valley in which they 
were gathered. Fle stands on the conspicuous 
cliff, inaccessible from below, which still towers 
over the very spot,—vast caverns opening imme- 
diately behind him into which he can plunge long 
before they from below can climb round to the 
dizzy pinnacle on which he rests ; and from which, 
as recent experiments have proved, his voice would 
be audible through the valley. Straight, but far, 
beneath him, are the revellers at the royal feast. 
Around them spreads the unparalleled mass of 
verdure in which, alone of all the cities of Pales- 
tine, Shechem is embosomed to this day—the whole 
valley being covered with the cedar, the oak, the 
olive, the fig, the vine, and the thorny fragrant un- 
derwood. 

Jotham is there to denounce the cruel worthless 
Bastard who has destroyed his father’s house, and 
to rebuke the men of Shechem with their crime in 
electing him their king. The wooded scene before 
him gives form to his thoughts. He cries, 
“ Hearken unto me, ye men of Shechem, that God 
may hearken unto you.” With this brief adjuration 
he plunges at once into his parable, a parable in 
which, grave as the occasion was, we can still 
detect some touches of his father’s quaint bright 
humour. In effect his parable runs thus :— 

Once upon a time the trees went forth to do 
what you are doing now, to anoint a king. And, 
first, they went to the Olive, and said, “ Reign thou 
over us.” But the Olive replied, “ My veins run 
oil: shall I leave my fatness to run up and down 
for the other trees? not I.” Then they went to 
the Fig, and said, “ Reign ¢4ou over us then.” But 
the Fig-tree replied, “‘ My veins run honey: shall 1 
leave my sweetness to run up and down for the 
other trees? not I.” Then they went to the Vine, 
and said, “ Come //ou, then, and reign over us.” 
But the Vine replied, “ My veins run wine: shall I 
leave my good cheer to run up and down for the 
other trees? not I.” Out of heart with many 
rebuffs, they came, last of all, to the Bramble, and 
said, “O Bramble, wilt ‘Zou reign over us?” “ ‘That 
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will I,” said the Bramble, “with all my thorns. | that it might not be said, “a woman slew him.” 
There is no wine, no honey, no oil in my veins. | ZAus fire broke forth from the Bramble-King to 
I will cheerfully run up and down for the other | devour the men of Shechem; and fire broke forth 
trees. But I pray you do not mock me. If Iam| from the men of Shechem to devour the king. 
indeed to be your king, come all of you, oak and | “ Thus God recompensed the wickedness of Abi- 
cedar, olive, and vine, and fig-tree, and put your | melech, which he did unto his father, in slaying his 
trust in my shadow. If not, and you fail in the | seventy brethren.” 
reverence you owe me, I pray heaven that I may} _ It is the wild story of awildtime. Nevertheless, 
catch fire, and set you all on fire, till even the tall) it has lessons for us; but the moral commonly 
big cedars there are consumed.” Thus spoke the drawn from it is surely one of the few lessons it does 
Bramble, being naturally of a hot fiery tempera-| not teach. The common moral is, that monarchy 
ment ; and the trees were caught in their own trap ; | is alien to the will of God; that here from the first 
and the loftiest of them had to do homage to the | Hecondemns the monarchical form of government. 
lowest, and the noblest to the most base. And | “See,” cries Democracy, “in the earliest recorded 
even so King Bramble was not appeased ; but when | parable we are taught that kings are mere brambles, 
he had had his will of the trees, “to serve his | full of thorns of offence, and that those who sub- 
private. ends” he did catch fire, set them on fire,|mit to them are consumed in the fire which 
and the whole forest was consumed. | they kindle.” ‘This political conclusion has been 
This, in substance and spirit, was the parable of | drawn, indeed, from the whole scope and tenor 
Jotham ; and no scholar reading it in the Hebrew | of the Hebrew history, from Jehovah’s reluctance 
can fail to be struck with the quaint humour which | to give his people a king, and from the terrible 
pervades it, or to be surprised at meeting with these | calamities which came upon them so soon as the 
humorous touches on an occasion so grave and | monarchical form of government was established 
tragic. Jotham’s intention in the parable is not | among them. 
hard to trace. His father Gideon, some phase of} Both these arguments are singularly illogical, and 
whose character is set forth in each of the nobler} may be turned in a moment against those who use 
trees, such as the vine, the fig, the olive, and the| them. Jotham’s parable, even if we are to take this 
cedar—the venerated judge, whose sweet temper} Hebrew lad as a grave political authority, con- 
broke forth in a humour as bright and cheerful as | demns only one base criminal who chanced to be 











wine, was the hero first chosen by the men of | 
Shechem and the men of Israel to be their king. 

He had shown himself too wise, too good, too | 
gracious to assume the royal title and to lord it over 

his brethren. And now, forgetting Gideon’s “ good- | 
ness,” they had chosen base Abimelech, mean and | 
worthless as the bramble, and full of cruel thorns, to 
be their king, although his hands were red with the 
blood of Gideon’s sons. He would prove a true | 
bramble-king to them; out of him there would go 

forth a fire which would fly from hill to hill, till even | 
distant Lebanon kindled into flame. 

The prediction was fulfilled. Within three years 
the men of Shechem, who now cried of Abimelech, 
“ He is our brother, and shall be our king,” remem- 
bered that he was the son of Gideon the Hebrew. | 
They revolted against his tyranny. The insurrection | 
was quenched in their blood ; Shechem was utterly | 
destroyed. Again the rebels, defeated and scattered, | 
drew to a head in the wide corn-fields at the end of 
the valley ; and again they were overthrown with 
great slaughter. ‘The survivors betook themselves 
to the lofty tower, the stronghold of the Temple of 
their League. Abimelech advanced against them 
over the mountains and through the forests of 
Zalmon. He cut down a bough, and bade his men 
also provide themselves with boughs. They piled up 
the branches round the stronghold, kindled them, 
and the tower with its inmates was consumed, At 
Thebez he attempted to repeat the same ruse. He 
advanced to fire the vast heap of boughs and under- 
wood ; as he applied the torch he was felled to the 
earth by “a piece of a millstone,” flung by a woman’s 
hand, and bade his armour-bearer thrust him through, 





called a king: it would have been just as pertinent 
had he been called a judge instead of a king. The 
parable implies that if the Olive, or the Fig, or the 
Vine, had been elected to the regal function and had 
accepted it, all would have gone well with the forest : 
it is only the election of the base ungracious Bramble 
which is condemned. In short, the parable de- 
nounces not kings, but bad kings. 

So, again, it is very true that Jehovah was reluc- 
tant to give the Jews a king. But why? Simply 
because /Ve claimed to be their King, and the best 
king they could have. And if it be easy to 
infer an argument against monarchy from his re- 
luctance to grant them another king than Him- 
self, it is equally easy to infer an argument for 
monarchy from the fact that He Himself was and 
is a King. 

The true political lesson of Jotham’s parable is 
surely this :—that the highest places in the State 
should be given only to the best men; that the 
bramble should never be permitted to usurp the 
place of the olive or the vine, and that the vine and 
the olive should not shrink from the duties which 
their very sweetness and fatness impose upon them. 
When men of noble character, and great parts, and 
refined culture withdraw from public life—as, for 
instance, we are told they do in America—and 
leave the administration of public. affairs to the 
ignorant and greedy and unscrupulous ; or when, as 
often happens in England, men who are worthless 
as brambles, simply because they have a long purse 
or a long pedigree (and brambles are at least as old 
as the Curse), are thrust into seats of honour and 
responsibility—then we may predict, with Jotham, 
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that a fire will break forth from them in which much 
that we love will be consumed. If Gideon will not 
rule, and Abimelech will; or if we are base enough 
to prefer a base Abimelech before a noble Gideon, 
we may be very sure that evil will come of it, and 
not good: we shall not gather grapes off briars, 
nor figs off thistles: we may confidently look for 
thorns and flames in lieu of wine and honey. 

This, I apprehend, is the true political moral of 
the parable. It is a most religious moral; for it 
teaches us in what spirit our political duties should 
be discharged, that they should be discharged in the 
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fear of God ; it warns us that so often as we help to | 


put a bad man into a good place, we so far forth 


conspire against the best interests of our country, | 


and are traitors to the common weal. 


But it is not this moral which chiefly commends | 


Jotham’s parable to our thoughts. It containsa lesson 


| get on as it can.” 


still more pertinent to the time : it warns us against | 


one of the most special and pressing dangers of the 


Church. There is, perhaps, no danger more threaten- | 
ing to theefficiencyand peace of the Christian Church 


in these realms than the growing tendency of men of 
culture and refinement to decline from its commu- 
nion and service. The best men, those most fitted to 
guide and instruct the Church, are too often either 
outside its pale, or, if within it, are content to seek 


their own growth in knowledge or grace rather than | 
to teach in the pulpit and the school, or to visit the | 


poor and sick, or to conduct any of the enterprises 
by which the Church seeks to save and serve the 
world. They try, they tell us, to be good and to do 
good, to live out the Christian law in their homes 
and in their business ; some of them try also to hold 
communion with all the wise of past ages, to grow 
by study, and thought, and prayer, into more perfect 
men ; but they do not care, they think it no part of 


their duty, to expose themselves to collision with | 


ignorant and vulgar minds, to busy themselves in 
the toils of active service, to quit the seclusion of 
the home and the study for the laborious repetitions 
of school and church work. All ‘haz, they hold, 
would be for them a waste of time which ‘they can 
occupy to better purpose. In brief, it is with us 
as in the days of Jotham : the Olive says, “‘ My veins 
run oil ; shall I leave my fatness to run up and down 
for the other trees?” And the Fig says, “ My veins 
run honey ; shall I leave my sweetness to run up 
and down for the other trees ?” And the Vine says, 
“€ My veins run wine; shall I leave my good cheer 
to run up and down for the other trees, and, above 
all, for these miserable brambles who will turn upon 
me with all their thorns ?” 

Now we must admit that it is the peculiar and 
strong temptation of the wise and happy, of men of 
culture and refinement, to pursue their own clear, 
lofty aims, and leave the world around them to 
take its own way. All who have stood on the 
Mount of Vision and Contemplation are disposed 
to abide there, and to leave the publicans and 
harlots and demoniacs below to get on as best 
they can. And therefore we need not be sur- 
prised to find that men refined by culture addict 
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themselves tu study, and shrink from vulgar and 
monotonous toils. If we were Olives, perhaps we 
should think more of our own “ fatness,” especially 
if we could plead that by this we “honoured God 
and man,” than of running up and down to serve the 
other trees. So alsoif we were Fig-trees, and could 
allege not only our own “sweetness,” but also our 
“sood fruit,” or if we were Vines, and could plead 
“ the wine which cheereth God and man,” we might 
easily persuade ourselves that it was our duty to 
neglect our duty to the other trees, and to go on 
hoarding up the fatness or the sweetness or the 
brightness which was not without its use. It 
would be easy to do that, only too easy. 

But “ every tree for itself, and the torest will do 
very well,” means, when translated into the higher 
region, “ Every man for himself, and let the Church 
Can the Church get on on these 
terms? Nay, God has not appointed us to live 
single and disunited lives, but a common life. We 
are a fellowship, a communion ; each needs help, 
and should give help. ‘Those who on plea of re- 
finement and self-culture excuse themselves from 
active participation in the common work of the 
Church injure the Christian community in many 
ways. First of all, they leave the Church to be 
governed and represented before the world by men 
of less wisdom than themselves, often by vulgar 
and ignorant men, who hinder even when they 
mean to help. Then, too, the Church within itself 
is not so well taught and ruled, nor so full of grace 
and peace, as it might be, were those who are most 
competent to help to yield their help: brambles 
often kindle fires where olives would yield oil and 
vines give wine. Moreover, they sin against the 
divine law which binds gifts to service, which com- 
mands us to use for the common good whatever 
talents we have received. And, last-of all, they 
miss their own special aim, they mar even their 
own self-culture ; for all God’s gifts thrive with us 
and make increase to themselves in proportion as 
we are faithful stewards of them and use them for 
the general good. Here, indeed, our figure fails us: 
for in the natural world the Olive would not grow 
richer in oil, nor the Fig in honey, nor the Vine in 
wine, were it to shift from place to place, and go up 
and down to serve the other trees. But in the spiri- 
tual world no Olive, no Fig, no Vine comes to its 
full perfection, or yields its best fruit, save by going 
up and down for others, save by serving and help- 
ing them. In the spiritual kingdom the Olive that 
thinks only of its own fatness, the Fig that thinks 
only of its own sweetness, the Vine that thinks only 
of its own bright exhilaration, is terribly apt to 
degrade into a mere briar, full of rending thorns, 
and quick to kindle into flame. 

It would be a strange and quaint spectacle were 
we to see all the trees of a great forest stumping up 
and down on their broad gouty roots to inquire 
after and forward each other’s welfare. But there 
is a spectacle far stranger than this, although it be 
so common : it is that of a Christian Church whose 
members do not go up and down to serve each 
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other, and help forward the common welfare, each 
according to his several ability, and all with all their 
might. 

Let us learn a lesson, then, from this quaint 
parable of the antique world. Let us learn from it 
that, if we have any special gift—any sweetness or 
richness of nature, or any power to brighten and 
exhilarate the sad hearts of men—we have it not for 
our own sakes merely, but that we may serve our 
neighbours with it, and help them to a sweeter, 
richer, brighter life. All our gifts are but broken 
and imperfect rays of the glory of God. And how 
does He use his glory, the glory of his wisdom, 
the glory of his power, the glory of his love? Does 
He not devote power, wisdom, love, all that He is 
and has, to the good of his creatures? And how 
can we hope to please Him, and to receive more 
of his glory, save as we devote what He has given 
us to the service of men whom He made, and loves, 
and serves ? 

But some will say, “ How willingly would we 
serve men if we could! But we have no special 
gift, no great opportunities. We have nothing to 
give which our neighbours would accept. The little 
we can do is not worthy the name of service.” 
it not? Ina forest, or an orchard, there must be 
trees of many kinds. All cannot be olives, nor all 


Is | 


figs, nor all vines. But if every tree yield its fruit, 
and the best fruit it can, does not the orchard pros- 
per? Under the larger trees there must be many 
briars, many brambles—perhaps a score, or a hun- 
dred, of these for every tree that throws lofty branches 
into the air. And a few of these brambles might 
get together, and say, “‘ We are of no use ; the forest 
does not need us; men donot care for us. O that 
we could bear olives, or figs, or grapes! As it is, 
we are good for nothing but to be cut down and cast 
into the fire. Why should we wait for that? Let 
us catch fire and burn the forest down.” But need 
the brambles thus despair of themselves? Ask the 
birds who dine off the hips and haws of the thorns 
all the winter through! Ask the boys who pluck 
blackberries off the briars! Even the bramble, if, 
instead of catching fire, it will give itself to its 
proper work, is capable of bearing a fruit which 
many prize above the sour olive or the too luscious 
fig, a fruit as sweet, but not so perilous, as the 
grape. And just as the bramble may always either 
yield fruit, or store up the sweet juices which turn to 
fruit, so we, if we will use our few gifts, and the 
| trivial opportunities which every day brings us, may 
be always either yielding our fruit, or making ready 
to yield fruit which our neighbours will find both 
nutritious and sweet. SAMUEL COX. 
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EDITOR. 


IIL—AIX LES BAINS. 


A1x Les Bains supplied no Protestant service, 
either in French or English, on the Sunday we 


spent there ; so we left our hotel to pass the day in | 


reading and quiet worship on a lonely height above 
the town. In going through the streets, of which 
I have given a picture in a preceding article, we 
came up to the church ; and though it was a plain 
building, that presented nothing striking or attractive 
outside, and looked mean indeed beside the monu- 
ments of old Rome, we entered, in passing, to take 
a view of what was going on. It could not be said 
of the inside that it presented nothing remarkable : 
and if the oddest service and scene I had ever met 
in Roman Catholic worship could reward us, we 
were well rewarded for our pains. ‘The congrega- 
tion in the area was composed entirely of women, 
with the exception of some dozen old men who re- 
mained near the holy water and the door, and also 
of two English visitors. The latter I took to be 
extreme Ritualists—mongrel Protestants—a cross 
between Cranmer and the Pope. They seemed 
anxious to take a part in the worship, not content 
to be spectators ; but fumbled in vain to find the 
place in the missals they had got hold of. ‘There 
was a small gallery over the door, and on looking 
round I found the male sex cooped up there; in 
contradistinction to the Jewish synagogue, where 


|men occupy the area, and women are shut up in 
the gallery. 

This division of the sexes in church, though re- 
garded by some at home as, to use a slang term for 
lack of a better, a Puseyite fashion, was once com- 
mon in England, and is still the practice of many 
Protestant Churches abroad—of, for example, the 
Waldensian, that famous Church of martyrs which, 
as Presbyterian, owns neither Pope nor Bishop. 
The custom probably had an oriental origin; but 
experience of its advantages in those days when 
there were no family pews, or indeed pews at ail, 
had recommended it to the adoption of the western 
nations; and where the sittings are all free, and 
parents cannot make sure, therefore, of having their 
family under their own wings—cannot protect its 
female members from unsuitable or even bad neigh- 
bours, the separation of the sexes becomes advis- 
able, if not unavoidable. It is impossible otherwise 
to adopt the rule, the apostolic precept of so arrang- 
ing matters that all things may “be done decently 
and in order,” that, more than the cusioms of our 
fathers or of primitive times, should regulate the 
worship of God. 

The congregation was plainly attired—all, with 
hardly an exception, appearing to belong to the 
poor or humble classes ; and from that I suppose 
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that Popery in Aix les Bains, as in other towns of 
France, has very little hold of the upper and middle 
classes, of the educated portion of society. The 
house itself presented the usual features of provincial 
Roman Catholic churches—a little gorgeousness 
and much bad taste; daubs of pictures of the dif- 
ferent successive scenes of our Lord’s humiliation 
hung on the walls, marked out to such as came for 
prayer or penance the various sfations, as they are 
called ; crosses, and crucifixes that presented rude 
representations of our Lord, his blood and dying 
agony ; altars to saints, and confessional boxes for 
priests and their fair penitents. It is a rare thing, 
{ may remark, to see a man confessing ; and Popery 
has everywhere been obliged to place the confes- 
sional box in the open church, and the penitents 
themselves, when there, under the public eye. This 
supplies a hint to those parents whose families, 
though belonging to the Church of England, prac- 
tise confession. By this means only has the Church 
of Rome prevented the shocking immoralities to 
which, when priest and penitent were shut up 
together within the sacristy, or elsewhere, auricular 
confessions so often led. Besides these, there 
were the usual figures of the Virgin; with her 
painted cheeks, low body, tinsel ornaments, false 
jewels, crown of gum flowers, and sky-blue robe ex- 
tended over an ample crinoline, looking more like 
a big doll than an object for either papist or pagan 
to worship. 

All this sad and silly trumpery, the mumblings of 
the priests, the mummeries of their service, and 
inore than all, the sight of rational, responsible 
fellow-creatures on their knees before a dead stock 
or stone, whose feet they touch in token of reve- 
rence with the forehead and in token of affection 
kiss with. their lips, hardly ever fails to excite melan- 
choly feelings ; but in the church of Aix les Bains 
every other feeling in us gave place to amazement 
and curiosity. All the women, or almost every one 
there, had a great bundle under her arm. A very 
odd thing—a mystery I could not unravel; nor 
did, till the priest—a vulgar and unintellectual- 
looking man, like most of his class—had left the 
altar, and the choir, made up chiefly of schoolboys, 
and aided by a poor organ, had got through their 
discordant singing. 
congregation to retire. Instead of that, the scene 
suddenly changed into one of bustling activity. As 
fast as nimble fingers could move, every bundle 
was opened out, and drawing forth what seemed a 
white night-gown, every woman arrayed herself in 
that ; binding it around her with a cincture, some of 
white and some of purple colour. It was a curious 
sight to see hundreds of women making their toilette 
in a church—a toilette each finished by throwing 
over her head a long white veil, such as brides 
wear with us, and you see popish girls, as on a gala 
day, parading the streets with, when they go at the 
age of twelve or fourteen to their first communion, 
as it is called. 

The spectacle was one we looked on with amaze- 
ment. Though more ludicrous than hideous, it 


At this point I expected the | 





! 

reminded us of one of the services of the Greek 
Church, when many old ladies, after confession, 
,and with the view of receiving the Communion, 
array themselves in the clothes they have pro- 
vided for their burial. ‘They appear in long white 
linen shirts, their legs wrapped round with very 
narrow towelling, and on their feet shoes made 
of bark. Long towels envelope their heads ; and 
are so arranged as nearly to hide the eyebrows, to 
fold straight down on the cheeks, and cross under 
the chin. This is ritualism in full and horrible 
| efflorescence ; and when these figures, with their 
yellow and wrinkled skins and grave clothes— 
making each appear a corpse that has left its tomb 
to take a walk in the sunshine—march in procession, 
the effect is very extraordinary and startling. 

It was more astonishment, however, than any 
other feeling which the spectacle at Aix les Bains 
awakened ; nor was that lessened when, on turning 
to the gallery, we saw the two or three dozen men 
up there shirting themselves after the same fashion. 

| The Roman Catholic Church, which is addicted to 
the dramatic, introduces into those services where, 
if we may say so, she J/ays religion many a strange 
travesty of holy things. I wondered whether this 
at Aix had any allusion to the scene related in 
the Book of Revelation, where John tells us 
that he saw “a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 





| people, and tongues, who stood before the throne, 


and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands; and who cried with a loud 
voice, saying, Salvation to our God which sitteth on 
the throne, and unto the Lamb.” Before there was 
time, however, to ask a question about the matter, the 
door of the church was thrown open, and, arranging 
themselves two by two, all marched out in long and 
orderly procession. ‘These hundreds of women, all 
veiled in white, and arrayed in flowing robes of the 
same colour, presented certainly a striking sight. 
At their head went a band of boys bearing, in place 
of palms, I suppose, green branches ; they were 
followed by their teacher, arrayed in black gown 
and white bands ; behind him came a young man 
in a surplice, who bore a great crucifix aloft, and on 
each side of him walked a boy attired in scarlet 
and carrying a gigantic candle alit— a useless 
waste of wax or tallow, for it was broad day and 
bright sunshine ; then appeared the priest himself, 
attended by two assistants, and attired in those 
gorgeous robes of silk and gold which modern has 
borrowed from ancient, Christian from Pagan, 
Rome ; the choir followed, singing in parts, as, 
with banners waving over it, richly emblazoned with 
figures of “the sacred heart,” of our Lord himself, 
and of his mother, the procession emerged from 
the church, and took its way to the country. I 
_will turn aside, said Moses, and see this great sight ; 
|and though the object before us was but curious, 
| not marvellous, still less miraculous, like the bush 
that burned and was not consumed, yet to see how 
|this odd service would end, this novel phase of 
| Popery, we also turned aside ; little thinking that we 
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should find anything there to admire, or recommend 
for imitation. So we marched on with the multi- 
tude amid a silence which, if not itself religious, 
was certainly impressive, being broken only by the 
voice of the singers and the low muttering of some 
devout ones, who, as they went along, told: their 
beads and said their prayers. 

I may pause here in my story to remark that it 
is in connection with the last-named circumstance 
that Popery presents itself in some of its strangest 
aspects to those who have been accustomed to 
render a literal obedience to our Lord’s injunction, 
Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret; and thy Father which is in 
secret shall reward thee openly. The manner in 
which Roman Catholics often go about their prayers 
seems not strange only, but irreverent. They 


are required by way of penance, or of merit, to | 
| on his son’s head, and boldly told how the other 


repeat the same prayers—Paternosters and Ave 


Marias—many times in succession, and also many | 


times a day; and so while the old paganism that is 
engrafted on Popery meets the eye in the dress of 
the priest, which is almost an exact copy of the 
vestments used of old in heathen temples, it meets 


the ear also: the devotee who goes on repeating | 


over, and over, and over, twenty or a hundred 


times, the same prayer, recalling to one’s recollec- | 


tion the heathen customs that our Lord forbade. 
When ye pray, He said, use not vain repetitions, 


as the heathens do, for they think that they shall | 
| To mix the water of the large flagon in which the 


be heard for their much speaking. It is at railway 


speed they travel over the prescribed number ; nor 
is that the only aspect of irreverence their devo- 


tions present. Such is the number of times they 
are required to say the prayer, that they seize on 
all manner of opportunities, suitable and unsuit- 
able, to get through the task. It is a mere task; 
as much an empty form as the custom of the 
Tartars, who paste their prayers on a wheel, which 
they place in a running stream. Thus they, as it 
goes round, in a sense, “ pray without ceasing.” 

In Popish countries I have seen the oddest pos- 
sible commingling of sacred and secular employ- 


ment, of pious practices with very questionable 
We found a priest, for instance, in a | 


pleasures. 
railway carriage between Turin and Florence, who 
had his prescribed task to go through, taking alter- 
nate pulls at his missal and a brandy bottle. He 
was not a bit ashamed ; nor was another of his cloth, 
whom I observed af a station in France, pacing up 
and down the platform with book in hand, running 
over his prayers, and ever and anon breaking the 
thread of them to shout out to the porters how, and 
where, to dispose of his luggage. Nor is this 
strange, and what appears to us very irreverent, 
mingling of things common and sacred, seen only 
in the habits of the priests. It is quite common 
with others. I remember an instance of it in a 
decent old woman whose behaviour forcibly re- 
called the character one gave to a worthy seceding 
elder, or nonconformist office-bearer, in my native 
town. He was a man of strict, even severe, 
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economy ; saving candle-ends and cheese-parings— 
not that he might die rich, but with the noble ob- 
ject in view of rendering literal obedience to our 
Lord’s commandment, Gather up the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost. No hand con- 
tributed to the cause of humanity, or the claims of 
religion, more bountifully than his. “ He is a wise 
man, David,” said a person who had formed a 
correct appreciation of his character, and had 
probably observed how a duck will turn its head, 
so that one eye is fixed on the skies and another 
on the ground, “He’s a wise man, D R—,” 
said this person ; “he keeps one eye on this world 
and the other on the next.” So probably, in 
her own judgment, did the old decent body I 
have referred to, and whom we met on our 
way to visit scenes William Tell has made sacred 
to liberty, and stand on the spot where, accord- 
ing to tradition, he shot the arrow at the apple 


in his belt, if the first had pierced his boy, was 
for the tyrant’s heart. It was on board the 
steamer that carries travellers up the lovely lake 
that we met her. She earned her 
subsistence by carrying live trout from the top of 
the lake to Lucerne. Ignorant, no doubt, of 
physiology, and how fish, breathing after their own 
fashion, require oxygen as much as we, and how 
their gills extract this element from the air in the 
water as our lungs do from the air in the atmo- 
sphere, she was nevertheless a practical philosopher. 


trouts were swimming with supplies of fresh air, 
she kept shaking it, and often poured out the 
water that had been exhausted of its oxygen 
to replace that with fresh supplies from the lake. 
Now all this while, she was in her own way, 
and no doubt to her own satisfaction, solving the 
question that gives its title to a well-known book 
called, “‘ How to make the most of both Worlds.” 
She had been at confession ; and the priest—there- 
by bringing out one of the worst features of a 
system which in prayer changes into a penance 
and punishment what a true Christian should enjoy 
as a pleasure and regard as a privilege—had ordered 
her to repeat day by day so many Paternosters 
and Ave Marias. And as she could not live without 
the trouts, and as the trouts could not live without 
fresh supplies of water, and as the day was too 
short for her attending to that and also getting 
through her prayers, if these tasks were to be sepa- 
rately done, there she was shaking, emptying, filling 
the flagon, and all the while busy with toothless 
gums mumbling her Paternosters. 

I watched the poor old body with much inte- 
rest. Her industry was creditable to her; and so, 
in a way, was her piety. Her way of making the 
most of both worlds was ingenious, and would 
have been amusing, but that it was sad to see one, 
tottering on the edge of the grave, so deluded, 
and trusting for salvation to such empty services. 
If, as I may hope, under all that “hay and stubble,” 
she was resting on Jesus Christ, the true iounda- 
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tion, no thanks to her Church! It icaiail 
teaches sinners to place their confidence in dead 
forms rather than in a living Christ ; in vain repe- 
titions rather than in true petitions ; in the crucifix 
rather than in the Crucified ; in such a cross as I 
had once the fortune to see made in Salerno. An 
aged man came tottering into the Cathedral, and, 
falling on his knees, thrust out his tongue, and, 
with his long silver locks sweeping the dusty floor, 
crawled forward, drawing there with his raw and 
bleeding tongue the long figure of a cross. We 


observed priest after priest pass this miserable | 
object: and if we felt indignation at them for en- | 


couraging such gross superstition, for looking ap- 
provingly on such a spectacle, with what indigna- 
tion may we suppose He, who died to save sinners 
and said, “God is a Spirit, and they that worship 


him must worship him in spirit and in truth,” 
people 


regarded these deceivers of the and 
murderers of souls ? 

The more we have learned of the foul nature of | 
the confessional; the more we have marked the | 
wide-spread infidelity which is everywhere the spawn 
of Popery ; the more we have examined the statis- 
tics that reveal the awful immorality which cha- | 
racterizes every country where it has grown into full | 
development ; 
tralizes and emasculates the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God—putting Mary in the place of her Son, 
penances in place of penitence, dead forms in place 
of living faith, saints’ days in place of the Lord’s day, 
the traditions of man in place of the Word of God, 
and Pope or priest in place of God Himself, thereby 
identifying itself with that church whose skirts 
are red with the blood of martyrs, with that Man of 
Sin, that Son of Perdition “who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped: so that he as God,”—the very 
thing the priest claims to be, in hearing confession 
and granting absolution—*sitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself that he is God,” we, though 
not loving Papists less, hate Popery more. She 
has much to answer for: and, as well for the na- 
tions she still holds in chains of darkness as for the 
blood of martyrs she has shed like water, there is a 
day of tremendous reckoning coming for Rome. 

May it come soon !—and soon may the world, 
in the grand language of the prophet, take 


ceased! The Lord hath broken the staff of the | 
wicked, and the sceptre of the rulers. He who | 
smote the people in wrath with a continual stroke, 
he that ruled the nations in anger is persecuted, 
and none hindereth. The whole earth is at rest, 
and is quiet ; they break forth into singing. Yea, 
the fir trees rejoice at thee, and the 
Lebanon, saying, Since thou art laid down, no feller 
is come up against us. Hell from beneath is moved 
for thee at thy coming: it stirreth up the dead for 
thee. All they shall speak, and say unto thee, Art | 
thou also become weak as we? art thou become 
like unto us? Thy pomp is brought down to the 
grave, and the nvise of thy viols : the worm is | 
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up | 
this proverb against her, “ How hath the oppressor | 
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spread under thee, and the worms cover thee. 
How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning! how art thou cut down to the 
ground, which didst weaken the nations! They 
that see thee shall narrowly look upon thee, saying, 
Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, 
that did shake kingdoms? that made the world as 
a wilderness, and destroyed the cities thereof; that 
opened not the house of his prisoners. All the 
kings of the nations, all of them lie in glory, every 
one in his own house ; but thou art cast out of thy 
grave like an abominable branch—as a carcase 
| trodden under foot. The Lord of hosts hath sworn, 
saying, Surely as I have thought, so shall it come 
| to pass ; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand.” 
“Even so,” we may add, “‘ come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly !” 

But leaving these events to God, with the prayer 
| that He would hasten them in his own time, let us 
| return to join the procession I was describing. It 

leaves the town, nor halts till they arrive at a shrine. 
| This shrine stands by the wayside, and holds a 
figure of the Virgin, covered with gilding, gum- 
| flow ers, and gewgaws. Here, following the exam- 
|ple of the priest, the crowd dropped on their 
| knees, maintaining a profound silence, while he en- 
gaged in prayer. On bringing the service to a close, 
he rose, and taking a brush which he dipped into a 





| vessel of holy water, he whisked it over the people 


who remained kneeling ; and then stretching out 
his hands, he gave them his blessing. Immediately 
all rose up, and falling once more into order, they 
returned to the church, there to doff as they had 
donned their white robes. Then each went his 
own way, and, as John Bunyan says, I saw them 
no more. 

Pretty sure, as I had learned from past expe- 
rience, to find some good meaning in what seemed 
mere mummery, some kernel within the husk, some 
solid truth underlying the heap of wood, hay, and 
stubble, I addressed myself to one of the people—a 
woman, who looked intelligent as well as devout ; 
begging her to tell me the object and meaning of 
the ceremony. She stated, in reply, that that-was 
the first day of a service which was always observed 
at that season of the year; that it would be re- 

| peated to-morrow, and for two or three days more ; 
and then, turning her eye and hand to the fields, 
where the green blade was covering the naked earth 
| with verdure and vineyards were bursting into leaf 
at the voice of spring, ‘she said, “We were praying 
for the blessing of God on the fruits of the earth.” 
Well, I could not but commend the Church of 
Rome for holding such a service ; and I could not 
but wish that some, instead of indulging in indis- 
criminate abuse of that Church, would examine 
her services before repudiating them—lest, with 
the dross, they might reject some gold. Dia 

|monds are sometimes found in dust-heaps: and 
such, I thought, was the case here. No candid 

| person surely will deny that in observing such a 
| Service, apart from the child-play and the theatrical 
| aspect of it, Popery sets an example that our 
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Churches might do much worse than follow. No 
doubt, in church and on the Lord’s day, we pray, or 
may pray, for seasonable weather ; and we thereby, 
though casually and briefly, acknowledge our de- 
pendence on Providence. But we are not content 
with such general acknowledgments when fields are 
cleared, and stack-yards are full, and the time has 
come to celebrate Harvest-Home. Many churches 
appoint, and very properly appoint, a special Day 
of Thanksgiving. Many clergymen of the Church 
of England, of their own accord, but in conjunc- 
tion with the farmers and proprietors, hold, I ob- 
serve, along with common rejoicings, religious ser- 
vices to the praise of Him who crowns the year with 
his bounty ; while in the United States of America 
—though there be no connection between Church 
and State there—the State, through its President 
and very much to its honour, appoints a day of 
public thanksgiving, to be observed over all the 
Union. But it is surely as right to ask as to 
acknowledge God’s blessing. And in the spring- 
time when, particularly occupied with second 
causes, we are so apt to forget the great first 
Cause, it would be honouring to God and might 
be very good for us—raising men’s minds to 


say, whatever were the length of the sermon— 
“It is a weariness: when will it be over?” That 
modern is, in point of fact, an old complaint. 
Due, in many instances, more. to grave defects in 
the hearers’ hearts than to anything in the preacher’s 
discourse, the case is one to which the words of 
our Lord most forcibly apply—“ Why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but 
considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? 
First cast the beam out of thine own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly to cast the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye.” 

On the other hand, it is but fair to say, that 
preachers are not blameless in this matter. There 
are few things more tantalizing and intolerable than 
to have to sit out a weak, twaddling, dull, dreary— 
as we say in Scotland, dreich—sermon ; cold, per- 
haps, to boot ; unlike even the last cup of tea, where 
the heat may somewhat compensate for the want of 
strength. Preachers—let them pardon me for saying 
—should consider that, through newspapers and 
periodicals, the public are now familiar with writings 
distinguished alike for their vigour and brilliancy, 
and that the standard of taste is much higher than it 
used to be. More is now expected of the pulpit: and 





something higher than ploughing and sowing— 
were our Protestant Churches to imitate the Pa-| 
pists of Aix. Why should not we establish a, 
special service to ask, in the words of the woman 
I addressed, the biessing of God on the fruits of 
the ground? as est ab hoste doceri. 

On quitting a scene where, apart from the mum- 
mery and Mariolatry, Rome presented herself in so 
favourable colours, we climbed a gorge, down which 
a stream, that turned some small rude mills and 
flashed out under trellised vines and the spreading 
arms of walnut trees, descended by a succession of 
cascades into the town. On emerging from its dark 
shadows, and reaching the summit of the hill, we 
found ourselves in a temple, to which, more than 
to any church raised by the munificence and hand 
of man, these words might be applied, “‘ The glory 
of the Lord filled the house.” Such Sabbath peace 
brooded over us—the cloudless sky above our 
heads, the smiling vale at our feet, the mighty 
rampart of mountains, so filled our minds with 
God, and the scene, in many of its aspects, was 
so suggestive of some of the noblest and most 
comforting passages of his Word,—that we found 
these, for once, good substitutes for the ordinary 
Lord’s day sermon. 

Not that I am to be understood, by that remark, 
as having any sympathy with those who follow the 
modern fashion of crying out for no sermon at all, 
or short sermons and short services. This cry is 
often a mere pretence—the real object of dislike 
being not so much the length as the nature of 
the service. Many spend double the time in a 
ball-room, or a play-house, that they do in the house 
ot God, nor weary to be away. It is now as of 
old, when there were no sermons and the services 
were of a different character, people have no plea- 


no man can fill it well who does not bestow on his 
discourses much time, and not a little hard study. 
Yet many seem to think it an easy thing to preach ; 
that the work of a few hours, or of a day or two, at 
the end of the week is all that the pulpit requires. 
Not so thought Isaac Barrow. It is told of that 
great philosopher and divine that he once heard 
another preach one of his own printed discourses. 
He asked the plagiarist—who either did not know 
that Barrow was the owner of the stolen property, 
or was his questioner—how long it took him to 
make that discourse’; ‘and on the other saying five 
hours—“ It is very curious,” said Isaac; “for it 
took me not less than five weeks.” Not so thought 
Robert Hall. This greatest of modern pulpit 
orators declared but some short while before he 
died that he had tormented himself all his life long 
in trying to preach well, and had never succeeded. 
Nor was Adam Clarke of a different opinion. To 
one who, on entering on the ministry, asked him how 
he could best prepare his discourses for the pulpit, 
he gave this memorable answer—Brother, study 
yourself dead, and pray yourself alive again ! 

We have no sympathy with those preachers who 
seem to think it an easy thing to make a sermon, 
being sure of this, that the sermons which are made 
with ease are heard with difficulty. But we have 
as little sympathy with such as undervalue in 
preaching what experience has proved to be the 
greatest instrument of conversion; and yet for 
once we did not feel any want on that height 
above the town of Aix les Bains. It lay below us, 
disturbing our thoughts neither by its spectacles of 
Popish superstition, nor its still sadder scenes of 
Sabbath desecration. Beyond, and only parted 
from it by a gently-swelling hill, studded with 
walnut and chestnut trees, and covered with vine- 





sure in religion. ‘Therefore they say—and would 


yards that mounted by successive terraces to a 
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grove of dark firs that crowned its summit, lay | on whose savage and naked summits no flower 
the Lac de Bourget ; its waters gleaming in the | had ever bloomed, nor foot but the eagle’s rested. 
bright sunshine, and reflecting, as in a glassy mir- |The scene was suggestive of pleasant, profitable, 
ror, the brilliant azure of a cloudless sky. All | and pious thoughts. The Arch of Campanus and 


around stood an exceeding high wall of mountains | the old Roman tower that rose above all the other 
with the snows of winter yet lingering in their| buildings of the town, reminded us how ancient 
bosoms, and rocky peaks shooting up into the sky, | Rome had passed away, leaving but 


some wrecks 
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behind ; and this naturally directed our thoughts | and true, how long?” Right before us rose 2 
forward to the time when the sure word of pro- | tremendous precipice ; along whose face wound a 
phecy, the doom on modern Rome, shall be ful- | narrow path, exposing the goatherd, as his foot 
filled, and the cry of enslaved and benighted| was planted now on the slippery rock and now 
nations delivered from her yoke, shall resound | on the loose aris, to imminent hazard. One false 
from sea to sea and echo from shore to shore, | step there, was death. No power in man to save, 
“ Babylon the Great is fallen, is fallen!” and this | as the body bounds from crag to crag to lie at the 


prompted the prayer, “ How long, O Lord, holy | bottom a mangled heap of humanity. It required 
VI.—14. 
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no vivid imagination to be reminded by such a 
scene of the “ narrow way that leadeth to life ever- 
lasting,” and of those spiritual dangers to which 
we are exposed in every step of our pilgrimage ; 
and amid which our safety lies in constant watch- 
fulness, and the prayer, Hold up my goings in Thy 
paths, O Lord, that my footsteps slip not! An 


old castle perched on the brow of a rock, out of | 


which its hoary battlements seemed to have grown, 
stood before us, defying all assaults, with crags none 
could scale but the lithe green lizards that, drawn 
from their holes by the warm sunshine, swarmed | 
on its naked sides. 
fortalice afforded in old times to the handful of | 
men who looked down serene from its walls on 
their baffled foes, we saw the security they enjoy 
whose life is hid with Christ in God, and the full 


meaning of such precious scriptures as these, The | 
name of the Lord is a high tower, into which the 


righteous runneth, and is safe—The Lord is my 
rock, and my strength, my stronghold and my 
refuge, of whom shall I be afraid ?—I will not {ear 
though an host should encamp against me. 

Before us rose the serrated summits of the | 


Mont du Chat; the most conspicuous of these a | 


rocky pyramid, called the Dent du Chat, that shoots 


up into the air to the height of 5,000 feet, and from | 
which the eye commands a glorious view of La | 


Tournette, Le Salve, Le Mole, Mont Blanc, and 
the principal mountains of the Chain of Dauphiny. 
There, more than in gorgeous cathedral with all 


its pomp of show and aids of noblest music, more | 


even than when some great orator lights up the 
subject with flashes of brilliant eloquence, we felt 
the magnificence of God—with that lake spread 
out betore us, how he holds the waters in the 
hollow of his hand ; with these vast masses around 


us, heaving up their backs or shooting their rocky | 
pinnacles into the blue ether, how he weighs the | 


mountains in scales and the hills in a balance: and 
how, safe in his love and favour, his people, though 
surrounded by ten thousand dangers, can sing, as 
we lifted up our voices, and sung that day,— 
“ I to the hills will lift mine eyes 
From whence doth come mine aid; 
My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who wen and earth hath made. 
Thy foot he’ll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps: 


3ehold, he that keeps Israel, 


He slumbers not, nor sleeps.” 


Nor was it the glory of God only that filled this 
temple and our thoughts that pleasant Sabbath day. 
The Bible teaches us that it was by his Son, Jesus 
Christ, He made all things that are made ; and this 
scene of divine power and magnificence looked the 





In the perfect security this | 


grander in our eyes for being associated with the 
| Babe of Bethlehem, the Man of Sorrows, the Sacri- 
| fice of the Cross, the blessed Saviour on whose 
love and power to save rested all our hopes for 
time and for eternity. 

Amid such scenes it might be thought man and 
his proudest works would be forgotten. And so 
they were, with one remarkable exception—that 
| of a man who lived more than 1,800 years ago ; 
| and left, if I may say so, these grand mountains 
to be his monument, and proclaim to all future 
generations what courage and indomitable energy 
can achieve. Hannibal, on his way to thunder at 
the gates and strike a blow at the heart of Rome, 
found these mountains barring his path. ‘They 
| seemed to say, as they frowned down on the bold 

intruder, Hither shalt thou come, but no further! 
A goatherd, a shepherd might climb these crags 
| and cross the barrier ; but how was he to surmount 
it with an army of 30,000 foot, 80 elephants, and 
8,000 horse in his train? Yet animated by patriot- 


Carthage, he did it. Over these jagged, tower, 
bastion-like mountains, over heights that resemble 
| an immense fortress erected by the hand of nature, 
| and against which the power of man would only 
| be hurled to be broken as the wave is into spray 
when it is dashed against a rock, Hannibal went ; 
crossed them to descend like an avalanche on the 
| fair plains of Italy. It was an unparalleled enter- 
prise. We looked on that scene to be reminded 
that nothing is impossible to faith, and to believe 
more firmly than ever that in its glorious mission 
the Gospel, borne on by the intrepidity and zeal 
of Christians, shall ultimately triumph over every 
obstacle : giving a new and more glorious meaning 
to these grand old words, “ Worm Jacob, thou 
shalt thresh the mountains "—* What art thou, O 
great mountain? before Zerubbabel thou shalt be- 
come a plain.” 











A ROYAL FAMILY. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, coming into our world, 
willed to be born like ourselves in the bosom of a 
family ; He had parents to whom “ He was sub- | 
ject” in his childhood ; He had brothers and sisters 


according to the flesh, as we learn from various pas- 


sages in the Gospels ; and we may judge of what | 
He was in his family and for his family by what He 
was in all the other relationships of human life. 
Would not He who is our model in all things be a | 
model son—a model brother? Would not that | 
heart of his, open to every human sympathy—to 


the ties of country and of friendship, respond 
| likewise to those family affections which are the 
| first and sweetest of all ? 
| this, that our heart le aps even at the thought of 
an earthly family counting Him as one of its 
members—a father, a mother calling Him son— 
| brothers and sisters growing up along with Him, 
| fed by the same brez id, at the same table, beneath 
| the same lowly roof. ‘What would we not give to 
|have been one of the brothers of the Saviour ? 
And who would not sympathise in that exclamation 











ism, and sustained, as he imagined, by the gods of 





So sure do we feel of 
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of the woman who, enraptured by his divine dis- 
course, cried in her simple enthusiasm, “ Blessed 
is the womb that bare thee, and the paps that thou 
hast sucked ?” 

Now mark what we read in the r2th chapter of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel: ‘ While He yet talked to 
the people, behold his mother and his brethren 
stood without, desiring to speak with Him. Then 
one said unto Him, Behold thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without, desiring to speak with thee. 
But He answered and said unto him that told him, 
Who is my mother? and who are my brethren? And 
He stretched forth his hand towards his disciples, 





and said, Behold my mother and my brethren! For | 


whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” 

Understand this well. He, who expiring on the 
cross amid malignant rage, and burdened by the 
guilt of a world, gave to his mother so touching a 
proof of tender solicitude, assuredly did not in these 
words speak with indifference of her, any more than 
He commanded hatred when He said that if a man 
hate not father and mother, and brethren and 
sisters, he cannot be his disciple. In the one case, 
as in the other, He places side by side two families, 
to both of which He belonged—an earthly family 
and a spiritual one—in order to give infinite pro- 
minence to the tie which bound Him to the latter. 
The spiritual family is the true one. 


** children.” 





For it, He | 


does that which He commands his disciples to do | Said 
| in its purity 


for himself. For it He renounces father, mother, 


brethren, sisters, as one day He will renounce life | is hi l 
|same is his brother, and sister, and mother.” 


itself. Would you have the most elevated idea it 
is possible to form of the sweetness and depth of 
the domestic affections? Think on Jesus Christ, 
and picture to yourselves what He was as son 


1 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


But would you form the idea of something infi- | 


nitely deeper and sweeter than the closest family 
relationship ? 


Would you know something more | 


tender than the tenderest love of son for the most | 


loving of mothers? Look anew to Jesus Christ, 


and consider what He is in the bosom of his spiritual | 


family. “Who is my mother? and who are my 
brethren? And he stretched forth his hand to- 
wards his disciples, and said, Behold my mother 
and my brethren!” It is of this spiritual family, 
and Christ’s connection with it, that St. Paul speaks 
in Ephesians iii. 15 :— 


.... “JESUS CHRIST, OF WHOM THE WHOLE 
FAMILY IN HEAVEN AND EARTH IS NAMED.” 


These words shall form the subject of our present 
meditation, in pursuing which we shall inquire, first, 
Of whom this family is composed ? and then, IVhat 
are its privileges? Better, a thousand times better, 
belong to this family than share all the joys and 
glories of the world. I seek for you, for myself, 
and for my dearest on earth, this one thing—that 
Jesus may stretch towards us his divine hand and 
say, as He did of his disciples, “ Behold my mother 
and my brethren !” 


| sister, and mother.” 





I. Christ’s spiritual family—his “mother” and 
his ‘‘brethren”—who are these? The twelve, in 
the first instance ; John, James, Simon Peter, and the 
others towards whom He stretched his hand. They 
had left all to follow Him. The majority had for 
Him renounced their business, their families even. 
They had attached themselves to Him without re- 
ward, were with Him continually, partaking his 
fatigues, privations, dangers. It was natural that 
Jesus should acknowledge their devotedness by 
proclaiming the closeness of the tie which bound 
Him to them—just as a general, speaking of the 
men who have gone with him through the perils 
and glories of the war, might fondly call his soldiers 
But, you will remark, the Lord has 
not limited this declaration to those who encircled 
Him at the moment He pronounced it. He took 
care to generalise it, and give to it a breadth that 
neither time nor space could confine. “ For who- 
soever,” added He, ‘shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
This, then, is the distinctive 
character, the family ¢ract, by which we are to 
recognise the spiritual kindred of Jesus Christ in 
heaven and earth. 

“Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven!” Perhaps you would have 
expected something else from the Saviour’s lips ; 
probably, even, you would have substituted some 
other characteristic in its place—you would have 
said, “ Whosoever knows the truth and professes it 
whosoever believes in Christ, and 
submits himself in all points to his teaching—the 
A 
word of explanation is needful here. ‘To do God’s 
will, implies before all things that we know God ; 
and, since He has designed to reveal Himself to us 


and brother in the secluded home of Nazareth,|in the Bible—His written word—to search the 


Scriptures becomes the first, the most sacred duty 
of every heart which would sincerely serve Him. 
Tell me not of those pretended Christians who say, 
“ Of what avail is the study of God’s word?’ Let us 
keep ourselves to the doing of his will.” As if the 
first will of God were not that we should grow in 
the knowledge of Himself! That eunuch of Queen 
Candace was very near being one of the spiritual 
family of the Lord—if indeed he did not already 
belong to it—who, on his return to his own land, 
read in his chariot the prophecies of Isaiah, though 
he yet understood them not, waiting their explana- 
tion to give his heart fully to Jesus. 

But if the attempt to separate knowledge 
from obedience (in order, as it is said, to give 
prominence to the latter) be a grave error, there 
is a graver still, if that be possible: I mean 
the exalting of knowledge at the expense of obe- 
dience. It is with knowledge in religion as with 
knowledge in other matters—to know, implies a 
consequent responsibility ; it brings with it obliga- 
tion—obligation to believe, first of all. “This is 
the work of God, that ye believe ;” that 1s to say, 
we must be so firmly persuaded of the objects 
of religious knowledge that they may become for 
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us a world of reality. We are to live, “as seeing 
Him who is invisible ;” having in possession “ the 
substance of things hoped for,” and ever ready to 
render account of them. When the Apostles made 
their first profession of devotedness and attachment 
to their Master, they cried, “To whom shall we 
go?” ‘We believe and are sure that thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” Each member 
of the spiritual family of Jesus Christ ought like- 
wise to be able at the very outset to say, in tones 
of full and joyous conviction, “I believe, and I am 
sure.” Yet this alone is not enough; for as a 
knowledge which is not the fruit of faith would 
be a vain and empty knowledge, so a faith which 
is not the fruit of obedience is a faith vain and 
empty too. This is why the Lord declares the 
practice of God’s commandments to be, after all, 
the distinctive characteristic or family ¢rait, by 
which all his spiritual kindred are to be recog- 
nised. ‘ Whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
my sister, and my mother.” 

Look to Himself, the living centre of the family 
—its corner stone, whose name it bears, and with- 
out whom it would have no existence ;—by what 
distinctive feature does He chiefly declare Himself? 
He possesses, it is true, all the treasures of wisdom 
and of knowledge ; He has the “ words of eternal 
life,’ and hy the glance of his Spirit, sounds all 
mysteries ; and yet, as you well know, it is not as 
a sage, a scholar, an ingenious speculator about 
divine mysteries, a profound thinker, that He makes 
Himself known to us. Faith, in like manner, is 
perfect in Him ; so living and so assured, making 
so present to his view things spiritual, and so visible 
things invisible, that in his case it cannot properly 
be termed faith ; it is the possession of the unseen 
world—“ The Son of man is in heaven,” as He 
Himself declares in St. John—and yet, it is not 
this which chiefly strikes us in contemplating Him. 
No. The dominating ¢rait of his moral physiog- 
nomy is his ferfect obedience—his unreserved de- 
votedness to the will of the Most High. The word 
that characterizes the most completely his entire 
life is this, ‘ He became obedient.” 

I transport myself in thought to the heavenly 
places, at the moment when the Father declared 
the plan of redeeming lost man, and I behold 
Jesus presenting Himself with that word which the 
Psalmist puts into his lips, ‘“‘ Lo! I come 
to do thy will, O my God; yea, thy law is within 
my heart.” “I am ready to quit my home in 
glory, to humble myself, to assume the form of a 
servant, to be born in a stable, to die on a cross.” 
“He became obedient.” I enter the stable at 
Bethichem. I behold, wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
in the arms of a humble woman, Him who but yes- 
terday was styled King of Glory, and received adora- 
tion from the prostrate Intelligences of heaven. 
Again, I behold Him in the workshop at Na- 
zareth ere He enters on his ministry, and there 
preparing Himself for it, by becoming, towards an 
earthly father and mother—what He is to be in the 





work before Him towards a Father in heaven—even 
an obedient Son! ‘ He was subject unto them,” 
says one Evangelist. I follow Him through the 
course of his earthly life; what absolute, I had 
nearly said, what ideal submission to every one of 
his Father’s commandments! ‘I am not come to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil it.” What care to 
seek out and to perform all that pertained to the 
work for which He had been sent! How well 
could He say, “ My meat is to do the will of Him 
that sent me!” Speaking or working; seeking 
solitude, or mingling with the crowd ; retiring into 
an upper chamber with his disciples, or entering a 
city to declare the kingdom of God; seated on a 
mountain-side to teach the multitudes, or flitting 
from place to place without having where to lay 
his head ; curing the sick, or consoling the sorrow- 
ful; present with his disciples at the marriage in 
Cana, or driving the buyers out of the temple ; 
pronouncing woes on the scribes and Pharisees, or 
blessings in his sermon on the mount ; saving his 
life, or exposing it to danger ; suffering in Geth- 
semane ; giving Himself to the hands of wicked 
men; dying at length on the cross amidst reviling 
and anguish ;—in each and all He had but one 
aim, one thought—even the work given Him to do. 
“He became obedient.” ‘The Father's will: this 
was the breath of his soul, this, the soul of his life. 
What deep discernment of that will in Him who 
summed up the whole law in these two words, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, soul, strength, and mind, and thy neighbour as 
thyself” —and what fulfilment of that law by Him 
whose whole life was so perfectly conformed to that 
double precept ! 

Such was the spirit of Christ. 


Now, it is this 
spirit of Christ which, passing from Him into our- 
selves, associates us with his spiritual family ; for, 
“Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 


mother.” Outside the family, therefore, are carnal 
men, whose life is one of self-pleasing, who have, it 
may be, a form of religion, and profess a sound 
creed, but who at heart sacrifice to the god of this 
world, and seek, above all things, the enjoyments 
which are to be had in prosperity, and the glory 
that comes from men. The spiritual family of 
Jesus Christ, the family in heaven and earth, is a 
family composed of spiritual men, ready to cut off 
a right hand or pluck out a right eye rather than 
go wilfully into sin, grasping not the mere letter, 
but the spirit of God’s commandments ; obeying, 
not in a servile grudging spirit, but from a desire 
to please God, rejoicingly: a free people, who 
apply themselves to the doing God’s will on earth 
as it is done in heaven. Outside the family are 
hypocrites, who say and do not; who are content 
with a name to live, a reputation for piety ; who in 
man’s judgment are what they seem, but in God’s, 
only what they are. The spiritual family of Jesus 
Christ is a family sincere and genuine in their 
devotedness to Him. “Except ye become as 
little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
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dom of heaven.” “Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” Outside the family, too, are 
they whose hearts are undecided, who, after having 
once loved the ways of God, stop short, and fall 
back into the ruts of sin; limping ever on one 
foot, their course is one of resolve to-day and re- 
lapse to-morrow, to be followed by new resolutions 
and fresh relapses. The family of Jesus Christ 
is a family whose members are firm and con- 
stant. “He that shall endure to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” “No man having put 
his hand to the plough and looking back is fit 
for the kingdom of God.” Outside the family 
are they who have a divided heart, who pretend at 
one and the same time to serve God and the world, 
who obey God just so far as it harmonizes with 
their own inclinations, and who, while appearing to 
yield to Him the submission of their lives, reserve 
all the while a secret worship for some favourite 
idol. The spiritual family of Jesus Christ is com- 
posed of men with a single heart and single eye, 
who have counted the cost ere commencing their 
tower, who have entered on the arduous career of 
obedience fully resolved to go through with it, and 
take the kingdom of heaven by force. To sum up 
all—would you behold the perfect type of the child 
of God? then look to Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named. He, 
therefore, who would be called “ my brother” by 
Jesus, must be like Him, must live even as He 
lived. 

“ Alas !” you may reply, “is not this to demand 
perfection?” No. Those very disciples towards 
whom the Lord stretched forth his hand, and whom 
He first named his family, had their own imper- 
fections and grave infirmities, you well know. 
At the very moment when He said regarding 
them, “ Behold my mother and my brethren !” 
He foresaw the sins with which they would ere long 
be chargeable. And, in fact, do we not soon find 
them, through misunderstanding the end of their 
mission, distrusting the promises of their Master, 
slow to believe the things spoken by the prophets, 
manifesting jealousy of one another, wanting in 
charity towards those without; nay, abandoning 
themselves to sleep when they should have been 
watching with their Master one hour in his agony, 
leaving Him to his tormentors, denying with an 
oath that they were his disciples at all? And 
yet, all the while, and notwithstanding lament- 
able interruptions and falls, there burned in their 
inmost hearts a true love for the Lord, and a con- 
stant aim to reach perfection. Having once recog- 
nised in Jesus the promised Messiah, the Son of the 
living God, who was to come ; having once realised 
it to be God’s will that they should follow Him, 
they lingered not, they quitted all without regret, 
in order to attach themselves to Him indivisibly, 
indissolubly. There had been in the life of each 
one of them a decisive moment when they re- 





sponded to his call, when they cast in their lot with 





the Master, and entered in His footprints on a life 
wholly new. Learn, therefore, that what introduces 
a soul into the blessed family of the kingdom of 
heaven is not the having already attained the per- 
fect stature of Christ; it is the having become a 
new creature in order thereunto. 

In the midst, then, of this evil world, there exists 
a society, it may be large or it may be small, of 
men sinful but penitent, who have been turned to 
the Lord in a true conversion, who are walking 
henceforth by faith, and to whom the Holy Spirit 
witnesseth that they are children of God. As ina 
family there may be old men and children, strong 
and weak ; so here too there are veterans grown 
grey in the career of sanctification, and others who 
are just essaying its first steps; some who shine 
endowed with graces the most excellent, and gifts 
the most varied ; others who seem to have no gift 
save that of a simple humility. And as in a family 
there are places for the most diverse aptitudes,—for 
the father’s firm energy, and the mother’s winning 
tenderness ; for the enterprising ardour of the 
young man, and the tranquil influence of the 
maiden, the flower of the hearth; as one finds 
there, living side by side, and affording each other 
mutual support, the man of business and the man 
of study, the artist and the author ; so too in the 
spiritual family of Jesus Christ, there is room for 
Christian characters the most diverse : for a Dorcas, 
consecrating her time and her resources to fashion 
garments for the poor ; for a Mary, loving to sit in 
retirement at the Lord’s feet, and for a St. Paul, 
traversing earth and sea to gain souls to Jesus 
Christ; for a John the Baptist making a king 
tremble on his throne, and for a John the Evan- 
gelist silently resting his head on the Master’s 
breast ; all looking to Jesus Christ, and finding in 
Him the centre and unity of their perfection ; as 
in the sun’s transparent ray there is room for the 
varied colours of the rainbow, which there meet and 
are conjoined in the changeless and perfect har- 
mony of light. 

II. Having thus seen who and what they are 
who compose the family that derives its name from 
Jesus Christ, we turn now to consider the privileges 
of which they are assured. 

1. This is a family of redeemed ones, in the first 
place. “ Theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 

I cannot better illustrate this privilege, than by 
comparing the family of the redeemed to that 
favoured household which God delivered from the 
destruction of the old world. When the patriarch 
withdrew with all his into the ark, and the waters 
commenced to overspread the surface of the earth, 
amongst all the distinctions which existed in Noah’s 
day, doubtless, as in our own, one alone survived ; 
the distinction and the privilege of the chosen 
family. 

In those far distant times, whose history we can 
but dimly trace, there were doubtless some families 
deemed noble and others obscure; to bear a 
certain name or form alliance with those who 
bore it, was a coveted distinction ; and, since even 
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in these days industry seems to have attained 
a considerable development, there were doubt- 
less opulent families and miserable ones ; toiling 
masses subjected to hard work, enduring sare 
fatigues and privations, and a select few loaded 
with abundance and priding themselves on the 
luxurious splendour of their dwellings; and just 
as it is still, the mass of men regarded the supreme 
good—the privilege par excellence—to consist in the 
possession of riches and the enjoyments which 
riches procure. In these days too, doubtless, as 
in ours, some families were exceptionally favoured 
in respect of bodily health and mental endowments ; 
there were vigorous races, alongside others stricken 
deep by some one of those maladies which hu- 
manity transmits from parent to child ever since 
sin and death reigned in this vale of tears. In 
short, the manifold distinctions which exist among 
ourselves existed in measure in the days of 
Noah too. But ah! when the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up, a frightful equality—the 
equality of reprobation and death—levelled all that 
was outside the shelter of the ark. I know not 
whether Noah’s family was counted rich or poor, 
noble or ignoble; I know not whether it was 
deemed a privileged family by the world around ; 
but this I know, that when the fatal hour had 
struck, the true privilege of that family shone forth : 
it was the only household saved. And so in like 
manner, the family which bears the name of Jesus 
Christ claims notice, neither for wealth nor birth, nor 
any of those distinctions which the children of this 
world appreciate ; it has this unique privilege 
unseen and hidden from the world’s eye—of being, 
like the family of Noah, set apart and saved before- 
hand from the condemnation which shall fall on a 
sinful and lost world. 

With the eye of flesh I behold this family in the 





midst of a proud and ungodly generation, unknown, | 


despised, persecuted even, treated as “the off- 
scouring of all things;” with the eye of faith I 
behold it alone received into the ark of salva- 
tion, shone on by the blessed rays of the Sun of 
righteousness, wafted by the favouring gale of 
grace, and, steered by a steady hand, sailing on- 
wards in peace towards the haven of a blissful 
eternity ; whilst all around I see, engulphed in the 
deluge of a common destruction, the false grandeurs, 
the delusive distinctions on which the children of 
earth build the frail edifice of their pride. With 
the eye of flesh I behold society broken up into 
classes and castes, which seem divided from one 
another, as by mountains and impassable precipices, 
by those chimeras we term birth, position, fortune, 
tastes, interests ; with the eye of faith I see but 
one profound distinction among all the earth’s 
families ; one privilege and one misery—the misery 
immense, unfathomable, of perdition out of Christ, 
--—-the privilege immense, unfathomable, of redemp- 
tion in Him; a family lost, a family saved ; that 
family, which is called by the only name given 
among men whereby we can be saved. 

2. Separated thus notably by the fact of its 





redemption from a world which is condemned 
already, the family of Christ enjoys a second ines- 
timable privilege in the tie which binds all its mem- 
bers in the closest communion. 

It is not in the externals of a family that you find 
the condition even of its earthly happiness. Bestow 
on it all the apparent advanteges men value the 
most—rank, fortune, importance ; yet if that family 
be disunited, its members at variance with each 
other, it will prove a very hell on earth! Suppose 
it, on the other hand, poor, obscure, despised even, 
yet if over that hearth love preside, one heart 
and one soul animating all, each for all, and all 
for each ; the father rejoicing to feel that he is the 
common centre of all hearts there, the brothers 
realising, as far as it can be realised on earth, “ how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
| together in unity ”—then the family becomes earth’s 

fairest type of heaven. But what family tie is 
 cemapeuiibe to that which unites the members of 
| Christ’s spiritual family ? What community of tem- 
| poral interest can be placed alongside that which 
| draws together into one all those who, ransomed 
by Jesus’ blood, are, through his Spirit’s help, doing 
| 
} 
| 





the will of their Father in heaven ? 

In this family I behold-a community of origin, of 
sentiment, of hope, and of interests. 

(1.) Community of origin, closer far than that 
of blood. All alike born of God, have they not 
virtually the same past, the same history, the same 
experience? Coming forth from the same God and 
Father who at the first made man upright, but from 
whom he grievously departed, have they not been 
touched by the same grief for having offended Him, 
experienced the same godly sorrow which worketh 
repentance not to be repented of? Have they not 
| all found the same peace by the same channel, and 
been justified before God by the same faith in the 
same sacrifice of the same Saviour, who died for 
| their offences, and was raised for their justification ? 
| Have they not all been regenerated and transformed 
| into new creatures by the omnipotent influence of 
| the same Holy Spirit? Finally, have they not all 
| entered the family, or re-entered it by the same title, 
prodigal children restored by the free grace of their 
Heavenly Father? 

(2.) Community of sentiment. The entire life of 
each member of the family has for its centre and 
source the love of the same God shed in the heart 
by the same Spirit, combined with deep gratitude 
for an unspeakable mercy, and abiding trust in the 
protection of that tender Father who careth for 
them, whose presence they everywhere discern, and 
whose powerful protecting hand is ever busy making 
all things work together tor their good. 

(3.) Community of hope. If there be one thing 
fitted to unite men more powerfully than the con- 
sideration of a common past or present, is it not 
the contemplation of a common future? Those 
who embark together on a voyage as emigrants to 
the same foreign shore, become often by this cause 
alone more intimately knit than if in the past 
| they had long lived under the same roof; but what 
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voyage and what prospect so fitted to draw to- 
gether immortal souls as the voyage to eternity, 
the prospect of a home not made with hands in the 
heavenly Jerusalem ? 

(4.) Community of interests. In all, I perceive a 
like separation from the world ; a like craving for 
treasure in heaven ; a like persuasion that while here 
they are strangers and pilgrims for whom the affairs 
of this present life should have but a passing interest ; 
and, finally, a like ambition to please God and mani- 
fest their love to Him in the doing of His holy will. 

From ties like these, so close, so manifold, results 
that sentiment of truest fraternity, which, in the 
first days of the Christian Church, drew from its 
persecutors even, this cry of admiration, “ See how 
they love one another!” Two fellow-countrymen 
meeting in a foreign land make up to each other, 
and the two are immediately friends. Two mem- 
bers of one family, children of the same father, who 





amissing, to enjoy the inexhaustible fulness of a 
blissful eternity. ‘“ The whole family!” And who 
are they? The redeemed of every tongue, and 
kindred, and people, and nation. The wise, who, 
after turning many to righteousness, shall shine as 
the stars for ever; the martyrs, who have come out 
of great tribulation, and washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb; the 
saints, who, after having fought and suffered with 
Christ, shall triumph and reign with Him; the ten 
thousand who serve Him, and the ten-times ten 
thousand who are continually before his face, 
flying to execute his commands, and give Him 
glory everlastingly. Many of the members of this 
great family are yet scattered, in process of being 
gathered in from the earth ; but the most numerous 
and excellent part of it is in heaven already. What 
a perspective! What a consolation for the be- 


| liever who knows that death is before him, to re- 


have been long separated, when once more they | 
meet at the household hearth, pour their hearts into | 


one in their first warm embrace. But how much 
deeper and sweeter still, the felt oneness of two men 
who recognise each other as brothers in Christ ! 
They never met before, it may be ; they may not 
speak the same tongue ; they may belong to oppo- 
site extremities of the social scale ; yet no sooner 
do they recognise one another by a sign, an ex- 
clamation, a name, the name of Him “ of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is named,” 
than they are at once more intimate than any other 
men can be. All between them is in common; 
they have nothing to hide from each other; their 
hearts beat in unison ;—a closeness of relationship 
this, which belongs not to the world, but even 
here partakes the nature of the relationships of 
heaven. 

Brethren !—(and it seems to me that this sweet 
name by which Christians address each other sounds 
at this moment with a fresh charm)—my brethren ! 
in a world deeply rent by sin, where there reign, 
alas, so many rivalries, hatreds, jealousies ; where 
men are so prone to quarrel, and so slow to har- 
monize ; what a privilege is it to know one rela- 
tionship founded on affinities so true, so natural, 
so deep, so secure, so essentially unchangeable ! 
In a world where the tenderest ties are ordi- 
narily, alas! but the prelude to the most cruel 
partings ; where all bonds, even the closest, are 
doomed beforehand to be ruptured by death; what 
a privilege to know one relationship which can 
dety the king of terrors, and to belong to a family 
which, far from having aught in death to dread, 
waits till death the full blossoming of all its affec- 
tions; and whose members can exclaim in the 
enjoyment of their common triumph, “ Oh, death ! 
where is thy sting? Oh, grave! where is thy vic- 
tory? Thanks be unto God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ !” 

3. I have yet to name a third privilege of Christ’s 
spiritual family: they shail enjoy together a home in 
heaven. 

There “the whole family” shall meet, no one 





member, My family is in heaven, and waits for me 
there! A gulf, it is true, meanwhile separates me 
from them ; but it is a gulf whose terrors are dis- 
pelled by hope, and which faith illumines with a 
sublime radiance; a gulf, over which I hear the 
voice of Jesus calling, to animate and encourage 
me ; a gulf, across which I too shall ere long be 
wafted on the wing of an expiring sigh. 

Years ago, I visited a country desolated by 
famine, multitudes of whose inhabitants were forced 
to cross the ocean to seek the subsistence that 
seemed denied them by the land of their birth. In 
the case of most families, a single member in the 
first instance took his departure; the father, it 
might be, or the eldest son; the one of the group, 
in fact, who was the most vigorous, and whose loss, 
therefore, to those left behind seemed the most 
severe. When he had obtained a settlement in the 
new country, he lost no time in contriving to secure 
another place alongside his own; and having saved 
a slender sum, would send for the brother, the son, 
whoever was fit to follow. These two then worked 
in company till they could bring out a third; and 
so, in this way, at length, the whole family 
became transported to the shores of the new world. 
Many a wistful gaze was then directed across the 
waves of the western ocean towards the far land of 
promise ; and I shall never forget the look of joy, 


| almost of pride, with which a poor widowed mother 


showed me (she was unable to read) the letter she 
had received from her eldest son, in which he told 
her of a place having been found for another of 
her children. Emigration, herself the daughter of 
misery, thus in her turn gave birth to deliverance 
and consolation. 

You understand me, ye who bear, like myself, 
the name of Jesus! This earth, like another Ire- 
land, since the plague of sin has devastated it, is 
for us now no more than a tolerable place of 
sojourn; we would die here of hunger; for it is 
not by bread alone that an immortal being, formed 
in God’s image, can live; he needs an enduring 
aliment ; he needs water springing up unto life 
everlasting ; he cravesa satisfying joy; the Father’s 
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house, and the presence of his God. And (praised 
be the grace which can make all things new) 
it was just when death entered the world along 
with sin—at the very culmination, as it seemed, of 
our misery, that our emigration and deliverance 
began. Christians! beyond the horizon of this 
present life we have a land of promise in view. 
We have an Elder Brother, the head of the family, 


there. 
place for you ; and I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am there ye may be 
also.” We discern now the full meaning of St. 
Paul in that expression, “the whole family in 
heaven and earth.” 

Would you see death transformed? Look at its 
effects, not alone on one portion of the family, but | 
on both. You have, alas! it may be, seen it snatch | 
away the sweetest treasures of your life ; but think 


loved ones whose loss cost you so many tears ; re- 


friend whose soul was knit to yours, as the soul of 





Jonathan to David’s; giving back to you the parent, 
the wife, the child, for whom you mourned so sore ; 
think of yourself surrounded once again by all those 
who formed the chain of your sweetest relation- 
ships here on earth, whose shadowy forms begin to 
fade in the dim haze of memory, and of whom the 
entire remembrance will very soon be compre- 
hended in that tender dirge of the prophet king, 
“ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in death 
they were not divided !” 

But what say 1? We must not transfer to 
heaven the narrow limits of this lower world. The 
“family in heaven,” to which we belong, is not 
composed alone of the two or three whom death 
has snatched from us here ; it comprehends in its 
membership the redeemed ofall time, of all peoples ; 
all that has ever existed of great, of holy, of noble 
in the world. Nor these alone: it comprehends, 
besides, all who dwell in that vast expanse the 
Scripture terms “heaven ”—that is to say, in the 
most distant regions of this vast universe. There 
are the St. Pauls, the St. Johns, the Elis, the 
Davids, the Abrahams; and along with them, the 
millions who surround Jehovah’s throne, and cast 
their crowns at His feet as they chant His eternal 
praise. Ojoy! Oglory! O ineffable hope! 

Ye who are of small account on earth, ye who 
dwell in obscurity, and suffer, it may be, contempt, 











iad 
of that same death reuniting you to these very | | 

| were not so, I would have told you; I go to pre- | 
storing to you, from the-other side of the veil, that | | 


who has entered the new world as our forerunner, 
to open for us the way, and prepare places for us | 
“T go,” said He, in parting, “to prepare a | 


'to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask | 
or think, according to the power that "bac in 


FAMILY. 
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here is distinction for you! Ye, too, who occupy 
earth’s highest places, have you not a mighty 
honour yet to gain by entering our family—a family 
that has God for its Father, Jesus for its Head, and | 
in whose ranks are found all the true glories and | 
grandeur of the intelligent creation? Yewhoare || 
poor here, born to no earthly inheritance save that 
of misery, and who by your toil gain little else 
than weariness, here is a patrimony for you! And 
ye, who are the richest and most prosperous of 
men, have you no ambition to share along with | 
us this “inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and | 
that fadeth not away,” where rust corrupteth not, | 
nor thieves break through to steal, which death | 
cannot snatch from its possessor, and which in | 
heaven is reserved for the children of God, since | 
Jesus has ascended for us to prevail with his Father | 
and our Father, his God and our God? Have you | 
no ambition to gain a place for yourselves in that 

Father’s house, of which He satd, “ Be not afraid! 

in my Father’s house are many mansions: if it 








pare a place for you?” Ye solitary ones! who 
are left alone in the world, and have seen all your 
nearest on earth depart, here for you is a happy jj 
and united family; here for you, the fulfilment || 
of those touching words, “ God setteth the solitary 
in families!” and ye who enjoy the full happiness 
of an unbroken home circle, would you not seek 





‘the bond of your union to be drawn closer still by 


the ties of this family of God? your harmony and 
happiness to be placed beyond the reach of a cruel 
termination, by the assurance of re-union yonder, | 
where there is no more crying nor pain, and where || 
God is all in all? 

With St. Paul, then, “I bow my knees unto the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named, that || 
He would grant you, according to the riches of his | 
glory, to be strengthened with might by his Spirit |; 
in the inner man; that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith ; that ye, being rooted and grounded |} 
in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints | 
what is the breadth and length, and depth and | 
height; and to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, that ye might be filled with all 
the fulness of God. Now unto Him that is able || 


Christ 
it end. 
"RANK COULIN. 


us, unto Him be glory in the Church 
Jesus throughout all ages, world with 
Amen.” 
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ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


MIRACLES OF HEALING 





IV. SOLICITED BY THE SUFFERERS, 





COME now to the second group of 
miracles, those granted to the prayers 
of the sufferers. But before I make 
any general remarks on the speciality 
of these, I must speak of one case which 
appears to lie between the preceding 
group and this. It is that of the woman. 
who came behind Jesus in the crowd ; 
and involves peculiar difficulties, in con- 
nection with the facts which render its 
classification uncertain. 

At Capernaum, apparently, our Lord 
was upon his way with Jairus to visit his 
daughter, accompanied by a crowd of 
people who had heard the request of 
the ruler of the synagogue. A woman 
who had been ill for twelve years, came 
behind him and touched the hem of his 
garment. This we may regard as a 
prayer in so far as she came to him, 
saying “within herself, If I may but 
touch his garment, I shall be whole.” 
But, on the other hand, it was no true 
prayer in as far as she expected to be 
healed without the knowledge and will 
of the healer. Although she came to 
him, she did not ask him to heal her. 
She thought with innocent theft to steal 
from him a cure. What follows accord- 
ing to St. Matthew’s account, occasions 
me no difficulty. He does not say that 
the woman was cured by the touch ; he 
says nothing of her cure until Jesus had 
turned and seen her, and spoken the 
word to her, whereupon he adds: “ And 
the woman was made whole from that 
hour.” But St. Mark and St. Luke re- 
present that the woman was cured upon 
the touch, and that the cure was only 
confirmed afterwards by the words of 
observe, from the will of the healer) to partake of 
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our Lord. They likewise represent Jesus as igno- 


rant of what had taken place, except in so far 
as he knew that, without his volition, some cure 
had been wrought by contact with his person, 


the nature of magic—an influence without a suffi- 
cient origin. Not for a moment would I therefore 
yield to an inclination to reject the testimony. I 


have no right to do so, for it deals with circum- 
stances concerning which my ignorance is all but 
complete. I cannot rest, however, without seeking 
to come into some spiritual relation with the narra- 


of which he was aware by the passing from him 


of a saving influence. By this, in the heart of 
a crowd which pressed upon him so that many | 
must have come into bodily contact with him, he | wu 
knew that some one had touched him with special | tive, that is, to find some credible supposition upon 
intent. No perplexity arises from the difference | which, without derogating from the lustre of the 
between the accounts, for there is only difference, | object of the whole history, the thing might take 
not incongruity : the two tell more than the one ;| place. The difficulty, I repeat, is, that the woman 
it is from the nature of the added circumstances | could be cured by the garment of Jesus, without 
that it springs, for those circumstances necessarily | (not against) the will of Jesus. I think that the 
involve inquiries of the most difficult nature. Nor | whole difficulty arises from our ignorance—a help- 
can I in the least pretend to have satisfied myself| less ignorance—of the relations of thought and 
concerning them. In the first place comes the mode | matter. I use the word ¢hought rather than spirit, 
of the cure, which seems at first sight (dissociated, | because in reflecting upon spirit (which is thought), 
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people generally represent to themselves a vague 
form of matter. All religion is founded on the 
belief or instinct—call it what we will—that matter 
is the result of mind, spirit, thought. The rela- 
tion between them is therefore simply too close, 
too near for us to understand. Here is what Iam 
able to suggest concerning the account of the 
miracle as given by St. Mark and St. Luke. 

If even in what we call inanimate things there 
lies a healing power in various kinds ; if, as is not 
absurd, there may lie in the world absolute cure 
existing in analysis, that is parted into a thousand 
kinds and forms, who can tell what cure may lie in 
a perfect body, informed, yea, caused, by a perfect 
spirit? If stones and plants can heal by the will of 
God in them, might there not dwell in the perfect 
health of a body, in which dwelt the Son of God, a 
necessarily healing power? It may seem that in 
the fact of the many crowding about him, con- 
cerning whom we have no testimony of influence 
received, there lies a refutation of this supposition. 
But who can tell what he may have done even for 
them without their recognizing it save in conscious 
well-being? Besides, those who crowded nearest 
him would mostly be of the strongest who were 
least in need of a physician, and in whose being 
consequently there lay not that bare open channel 
hungering for the precious life-current. And who 
can tell how the faith of the heart, calming or 
arousing the whole nature, may have rendered the 
very person of the woman more fit than the persons 
of others in the crowd to receive the sacred im- 
fluence? For although she did not pray, she had the 
faith as alive though as small as the mustard seed. 
Why might not health from the fountain of health 
flow then into the empty channel of the woman’s 
weakness? It may have been so. I shrink from 
the subject, I confess, because of the vulgar forms 
such speculations have assumed in our days, espe- 
cially in the hands of those who savour unspeakably 
more of the charlatan than the prophet. Still, one 
must be honest and truthful even in regard to what 
he has to distinguish, as he can, into probable and 
impossible. Fact is not the sole legitimate object of 
human inquiry. If it were, farewell to all that 
elevates and glorifies human nature—farewell to 
God, to religion, to hope! It is that which lies at 
the root of fact, yea, at the root of law, after which 
the human soul hungers and longs. 

In the preceding remarks I have anticipated a 
chapter to follow—a chapter of speculation, which 
may God make humble and right. But some re- 
mark was needful here. What must be to some a 
far greater difficulty has yet to be considered. It 
is the representation of the Lord’s ignorance of the 
cure, save from the reaction upon his own person 
of the influence which went out from him to fill that 
vacuum of suffering which the divine nature abhors : 
he did not know that his body was about to radiate 
health. But this gives me no concern. Our Lord 
himself tells us in one case, at least, that he did 
not know, that only his Father knew. He could 
discern a necessary result in the future, but not 


the day or the hour thereof. Omniscience is a 
consequence, not an essential of the divine 
nature. God knows because he creates. The 
Father knows because he orders. The Son knows 
because he obeys. The knowledge of the Father 
must be perfect ; such knowledge the Son neither 
needs nor desires. His sole care is to do the will 
of the Father. Herein lies his essential divinity. 
I do not believe that when he chose Judas he 
knew that he would betray him. We must take 
his own words as true. Not only does he not 
claim perfect knowledge, but he disclaims it. He 
speaks once, at least, to his Father with an #f é¢ be 
possible. Those who believe omniscience essen- 
tial to divinity, will therefore be driven to say 
that Christ was not divine. This will be their 
punishment for placing knowledge on a level with 
love. No one who does so can worship in spirit 
and in truth, can lift up his heart in pure adoration. 
He will suppose he does, but his heaven will be in 
the clouds, not in the sky. 

But now we come to the holy of holies of the 
story—the divinest of its divinity. Jesus could 
not leave the woman with the half of a gift. He 
could not let her away so poor. She had stolen 
the half: she must fetch the other half—come and 
take it from his hand. That is, she must know 
who had healed her. Her will and his must come 
together; and for this her eyes and his, her voice 
and his ears, her ears and his voice must meet. It 
is the only case recorded in which he says Daughter. 
It could not have been because she was younger 
than himself; there could not have been much 
difference between their ages in that direction. 
Let us see what lies in the word. 

With the modesty belonging to her as a woman, 
intensified by the painful shrinking which had its 
origin in the peculiar nature of her suffering, she 
dared not present herself to the eyes of the Lord, 
but thought merely to gather from under his table 
a crumb unseen. And Ido not believe that our 
Lord in calling her had any desire to make her tell 
her tale of grief, and, in her eyes, of shame. It 
would have been enough to him if she had come 
and stood before him, and said nothing. Nor had 
| she to appear before his face with only that poor 
remnant of strength which had sufficed to bring her 
to the hem of his garment behind him; for now 
she knew in herself that she was healed of her 
plague, and the consciousness must have been 
strength. Yet she trembled when she came. Filled 
with awe and gratitude, she could not stand before 
him ; she fell down at his feet. ‘There, hiding her 
face in her hands, I presume, she forgot the sur- 
rounding multitude, and was alone in the chamber 
of her consciousness with the Son of Man. Her 
love, her gratitude, her holy awe unite in 2n impulse 
to tell him all. When the lower approaches the 
higher in love, even between men, the longing is 
to be known ; the prayer is “ Knowme.” ‘This was 
David’s prayer to God, “ Search me and know me.” 
There should be no more concealment. Besides, 
} painful as it was to her to speak, he had a right to 
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know all, and know it he should. It was her sacri- 
fice offered unto the Lord. She told him all the 
truth. Toconceal anything from him now would be 
greater pain than to tell all, for the thing concealed 
would be as a barrier between him and her; she 
would be simple—onefold ; her whole being should 
lie open before him. I do not for a moment mean 
that such thoughts, not to say words, took shape in 
her mind ; but sometimes we can represent a single 
consciousness only by analysing it into twenty 
thoughts. And he accepted the offering. He let 
her speak, and tell all. 

But it was painful. He understood it well. His 
heart yearned towards the woman to shield her 
from her own innocent shame, to make as it were a 
heaven about her whose radiance should render it 
“ by clarity invisible.” Her story appealed to all 
that was tenderest in humanity; for the secret 
which her modesty had hidden, her conscience had 
spoken aloud. Therefore the tenderest word that 
the language could afford must be hers. ‘“ Daugh- 
ter,” he said. It was the fullest reward, the richest 
acknowledgment he could find of the honour in 
which he held her, his satisfaction with her conduct, 
and the perfect love he bore her. The degrading 
spirit of which I have spoken, the spirit of the 
commonplace, which lowers everything to the level 
of its own capacity of belief, will say that the word 
was an eastern mode in more common use than 
with us. I say that whatever Jesus did or said, he 
did and said like other men—he did and said as 
no other man did or said. If he said Daughéer, 
it meant what any man would mean by it ; it meant 
what no man could mean by it—what no man was 
good enough, great enough, loving enough to mean 
by it. In him the Father spoke to this one the 
eternal truth of his relation to all his daughters, to 
all the women he has made, though individually it 
can be heard only by those who lift up the filial 
eyes, lay bare the filial heart. He did the works, 
he spoke the words of him that sent him. Well 
might this woman, if she dared not lift the downcast 
eye before the men present, yet depart in shameless 


peace: he who had healed her had called her 
Daughter, Everything on earth is paltry before 


such a word. 





It was the deepest gift of the divine | 


nature—the recognition of the eternal in her by | 


him who had made it. Between the true father 
and the true daughter nothing is painful. I think 
also that very possibly some compunction arose in 
her mind, the moment she knew herself healed, at 
the mode in which she had gained her cure. Hence 
when the Lord called her she may have thought 
he was offended with her because of it. Possibly 
her contrition for the little fault, if fault indeed it 
was, may have increased the agony of feeling with 
which she forced rather than poured out her confes- 
sion. But he soothes her with gentle, consoling, 
restoring words : ‘‘ Be of good comfort.” He heals 
the shy suffering spirit, “ wherein old dints of deep 
wounds did remain.” He confirms the cure she 
feared perhaps might be taken from her again. 
“Go in peace, and be whole of thy plague.” Nay, 








| 


more, he attributes her cure to her own faith. 
“ Thy faith hath made thee whole.” What wealth 
of tenderness! She must not be left in her igno- 
rance to the danger of associating power with the 
mere garment of the divine. She must be brought 
face to face with her healer. She must not be left 
kneeling on the outer threshold of the temple. She 
must be taken to the heart of the Saviour, and so 
redeemed, then only redeemed utterly. There is 
no word, no backward look of reproach upon the 
thing she had condemned. If it was evil it was 
gone from between them for ever. Confessed, it 
vanished. Her faith was an ignorant faith, but, 
however obscured in her consciousness, it was a 
true faith. She believed in the man, and our Lord 
loved the modesty that kept her from pressing into 
his presence. It may indeed have been the very 
strength of her faith working in her ignorance that 
caused her to extend his power even to the skirts of 
his garments. And there he met the ignorance, not 
with rebuke, but with the more grace. If even her 
ignorance was so full of faith, of what mighty con- 
fidence was she not capable! Even the skirt of 
his garment would minister to such a faith. It 
should be as she would. Through the garment of 
his Son, the Father would cure her who believed 
enough to put forth her hand and touch it. The 
kernel-faith was none the worse that it was closed 
in the uncomely shell of ignorance and mistake. 
The Lord was satisfied with it. When did he ever 
quench the smoking flax? See how he praises 
her. He is never slow to commend. The first 
quiver of the upturning eyelid is to him faith, He 
welcomes the sign, and acknowledges it ; commends 
the feeblest faith in the ignorant soul, rebukes it as 
little only in apostolic souls where it ought to be 
greater. “Thy faith hath saved thee.” However 
poor it was, it was enough for that. Between death 
and the least movement of life there is a gulf wider 
than that fixed between the gates of heaven and 
the depths ofhell. He said ‘‘ Daughter.” 

I come now to the first instance of plain request 
—that of the leper who fell down before him, say- 
ing, “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean”—a prayer lovely in the simplicity of its 
human pleading—an appeal to the power which 
lay in the man to whom he spoke: his power was 
the man’s claim ; the relation between them was of 
the strongest—that between plenty and need, be- 


| tween strength and weakness, between health and 


| disease—poor bonds comparatively between man 





| and man, for man’s plenty, strength, and health can 


only supplement, not satisfy the need ; support the 
weakness, not change it into strength ; mitigate the 
disease of his fellow, not slay it with invading life ; 
but in regard to God, all whose power is creative, 
any necessity of his creatures is a perfect bond be- 
tween them and him; his magnificence must flow 
into the channels of the indigence he has created. 
Observe how Jesus responds in the terms of the 
man’s request. The woman found the healing 
where she sought it—in the hem of his garment. 
One man says, “ Come with me ;” the Lord goes. 
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Another says, “Come not under my roof, I am not 
worthy ;” the Lord remains. Here the man says, 
“Tf thou wilt;” the Lord answers, “I will.” But 
he goes far beyond the man’s request. 

I need say nothing of the grievous complaint 
under which he laboured. It was sore to the mind as 
well as the body, for it made of the man an outcast 
and ashamed. No one would come near him lest 
he should share his condemnation. Physical evil 
had, as it were, come to the surface inhim. He 
was “ full of leprosy.” Men shrink more from skin- 
diseases than from any other.* Jesus could have 
cured him with a word. There was no need he 
should touch him. Vo needdid I say? There was 
every need. For no one else would touch him. 
The healthy human hand, always more or less heal- 
ing, was never laid on him; he was despised and 
rejected. It was a poor thing for the Lord to cure 
his body ; he must comfort and cure his sore heart. 
Of all men a leper, I say, needed to be touched 
with the hand of love. Spenser says, “ Entire affec- 
tion hateth nicer hands.” It was not for our master, 
our brother, our ideal man, to draw around him the | 
skirts of his garments and speak a lofty word of 
healing, that the man might at least be clean before 
he touched him. The man was his brother, and 
an evil disease cleaved fast unto him. Out went 
the loving hand to the ugly skin, and there was his 
brother as he should be—with the flesh of a child. 
I thank God that the touch went before the word. 
Nor do I think it was the touch of a finger, or of 
It was a kindly healing touch in 


the finger-tips. 
its nature as in its power. 
knowest henceforth what kind of a God there is in | 
the earth—not the God of the priests, but a God | 


such as himself only can reveal to the hearts of his 
own, ‘That touch was more than the healing. 





| 


Oh blessed leper ! thou | 


who in deepest defilement of evil habits, yet lifts to 
him a despairing cry. The healthful heart of the 
Lord will cure the heart spotted with the plague : 
it will come again as the heart of a child. Only 
this kind goeth not out save by prayer and absti- 
nence, 

The Lord gave him something to do at once, 
and something not todo. He was to go to the 
priest, and to hold his tongue. It is easier to do 
than to abstain ; he went to the priest ; he did not 
hold his tongue. 

That the Lord should send him to the priest 
requires no explanation. The sacred customs of his 
country our Lord in his own person constantly re- 
cognized. That he saw in them more than the 
priests themselves was no reason for passing them 
by. The testimony which he wished the man to 
bear concerning him lay in the offering of the gift 
which Moses had commanded. His healing was 
in harmony with all the forms of the ancient law ; 
for it came from the same source, and would in the 
| lapse of ages complete what the law had but begun. 
This the man was to manifest for him. The only 
other thing he required of him—silence—the man 
would not, at least did not, yield. The probability 
is that he needed the injunction for his own sake 
more than for the master’s sake; that he was a 
talkative, demonstrative man, whose better life was 
ever in danger of evaporating in words ; and that the 
Lord required silence of him, that he might think, 
and give the seed time to root itself well before it 
shot its leaves out into the world. Are there not 
some in our own day, who, having had a glimpse 
of truth across the darkness of a moral leprosy, 
instantly begin to blaze abroad the matter, as if it 


| were their part at once to call to their fellows, and 


It | 


was to the leper what the word Daughter was to | 


the woman in the crowd, what the Wether do 7 was 
to the woman in the temple—the sign of the per- 
fect presence. Outer and inner are one with him: 
the outermost sign is the revelation of the inner- 
most heart. 

Let me linger one moment upon this coming 
together of creative health, and destroying disease. 
The health must flow forth; the disease could 
not enter: Jesus was not defiled by the touch. 
Not that even if he would have been, he would 
have shrunk and refrained; he respected the 
human body in most evil case, and thus he acknow- 
ledged it his own. But my reader must call up for 
himself the analogies—only I cannot admit that 
they are mere analogies—between the cure of the 
body and the cure of the soul: here they were 
combined in one act, for that touch went to the 
man’s heart. I can onlyhint at themhere. Hand 
to hand is enough for the cure of the bodily dis- 
ease ; ; but heart t to © heart will Jesus * visit the man 


* And me are amongst the hardest to cure; just as the skin- 
diseases of the soul linger long after the heart is greatly cured. Wit- 
ness the petulance, fastidiousness, censoriousness, social self-asser- 


tion, general disagreeableness of so many good people—all in the | 
I say good people ; I do not say | 


moral skin—repulsive exceedingly. 
very good, nor do I say Christ-/ze, for that they are not. 





teach them out of an intellectual twilight, in which 
they can as yet see men only as trees walking, in- 
stead of retiring into the wilderness, for a time at 
least, to commune with their own hearts, and be 
still? But he meant well, nor is it any wonder that 
such a man should be incapable of such a sacrifice. 
The Lord had touched him. His nature was all in 
commotion with gratitude. His self-conceit swelled 
high. His tongue would not be still. Perhaps he 
judged himself a leper favoured above his fellow- 
lepers. Nothing would more tend to talkativeness 
than such a selfish mistake. He would be grateful. 
He would befriend his healer against his will. He 
would work for him—alas! only to impede the 
labours of the Wise ; for the Lord found his popu- 
larity a great obstacle to the only success he 
sought. ‘He went out and began to blaze abroad 
the matter, insomuch that Jesus could no more 
openly enter into the city.” His nature could not yet 
understand the kingdom that cometh not with 
observation, and from presumption mingled with 
affection, he would serve the Lord after a better 
fashion than that of doing his will. And he had 
his reward. He had his share in bringing his healer 
to the cross, 
Obedience is the only service. 
GEORGE MAC DONALD, 
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THE PORTRAIT OF CHARITY, 


AS PRESENTED BY ST. PAUL IN 1 CORINTHIANS XIII. 


No. 


“CuHarity vaunteth not itself.” Our English 
phrase, vaunting itself, suggests the idea of a boast- 
ful spirit expressing itself in self-glorifying words. 
‘That, however, is but part of the idea conveyed 
by the term employed by the Apostle, whose 
meaning is more adequately represented by our 
translating the clause: “Charity displayeth not 
itself.” It is not its nature to be ostentatious. 
Whatever is done for show it repudiates and dis- 
owns. It rather shuns than seeks observation. 
It neither gives its alms, nor says its prayers, nor 
practises its self-denials, to be seen of men. It 
stands not in the corners of the streets, it sounds 
no trumpet either before its acts, to call attention 
to, or after its acts, to magnify them. ‘The love of 
display, the undue thirst for approbation and ap- 
plause, vitiate and defile it. Yet how insidiously 
do these creep in ; how difficult to bar this human 
heart of ours against their entrance! In our best 
acts, what side-glances are we often inwardly throw- 
ing upon the human spectatorship of them—de- 
pressed, as we think what faults may be found 
—elated, as we fancy what praise may be be- 
stowed! Into what degrading depths have we 


not thus been sunk, into what slippery heights up- | 


lifted! Upon which of us has this subtle tempta- 
tion not operated? over which of us has it not 
triumphed ? Did you never mourn its ascendancy ? 
Have you never loathed and despised yourself for 
yielding to its power? What a serious obstacle, 
too, is created to the entrance and dominion of 
Christian faith and love, by an undue regard to 
what is thought of us by our fellow-men! Among 
the chief rulers of the Jews there were many who 
had a partial belief in Christ, but did not confess 
Him, who weakened thereby the small faith they 
had, and stopped its further growth. And what 
was the stone of stumbling on which they fell? 


“Nevertheless among the chief rulers many be- | 
lieved on Him, but because of the Pharisees they | 


did not confess Him; for they loved the praise of 
men more than the praise of God.” ‘To the Jews 
at large the Saviour said—and the saying takes in 
Gentile as well as Jew—“ I am come in my Father's 
name, and ye receive me not; but how can ye be- 
lieve which receive honour one from another, and 
seek not the honour which cometh from God 
only ?” 

‘Charity is not puffed up.” We follow here the 
spirit of boastfulness and ostentation to its hidden 
birth-place in an inordinate self-esteem. From that 
inordinate self-esteem spring vanity and pride, 
branches of the same tree bearing somewhat different 
fruits. The vain man is proverbially an egotist ; a 
self-displayer, affects no concealment, covers him- 
self with no disguise, with open hand spreads out 
the wares he wants you to admire, quite content to 


III. 


play the part of the exhibitor if only he can win the 
plaudits of the spectators. The proud man is a 
self-concealor. He is too well satisfied with his 
| own estimate of himself to care much about asking 


| or getting that of others. He is “too proud to be 


| vain.’ He despises the mean arts by which his 
| vain brother is ever trying to obtrude himself upon 
the notice of others, and extort from them some 
| tribute of admiration. He would rather remain 
| for ever unknown and unnoticed, than purchase 
notoriety at such a price. In birth, in talent, in 
position, in accomplishment, he prides himself on 
his superiority to others, but he will not stoop to 
convince them of it. He will work no sign or 
| wonder, that they may believe in it. It would be 
_asking a favour, that, at their hands, and he won't 
demean himself by asking. The vain man is, 
' generally speaking, sociable, amiable, and compara- 
tively harmless. We may smile at him, pity him, 
if he go to great excess, despise, but we don’t dis- 
like or hate him. He means no ill, and he does 
but little—more to himself than any one beside. If 
successful in winning our approbation or applause, 
he is quite happy himself, and disposed to make 
others happy around him. Gratified vanity yields 
nothing but delight ; mortified vanity, though the 
source often of great personal disquietude and dis- 
tress, is not the parent of many crimes. Pride is 
the vice of deeper natures. Source of but little 
pleasure to its possessor, it is the source of infinite 
pain to those around. A proud man, whose pride 
has been largely gratified, many may envy, but 
no one likes. A proud man whose pride has been 
mortified has his heart soured in its centre, and 
from that centre bitter waters diffuse themselves 
all around. Mortified pride is the parent of envy, 
and malice, and all uncharitableness. It chafes 
| and irritates, and prepares for many a dark deed. 
Yet, strange to say, we would all rather be thought 
proud than vain; we would rather be hated than 
despised. 

“Charity doth not behave itself unseemly.” There 
is a wide difference between sinfulness and un- 
seemliness of behaviour—the one implying what is 
positively wrong, the other chargeable only with 
something that is unsuitable, unseasonable, un- 
graceful, inappropriate; having to do more with 
the outward drapery of manner than with inward 
thought and motive. And what was worthy of the 
Apostle’s praise in this divine panegyric of Chris- 
tian love is worthy, surely, of our imitation. 
Perhaps, however, instead of regarding that un- 
seemliness of behaviour from which Christian love 
is said here to stand exempt, as a violation of the 
proprieties or politenesses of life (a due regard to 
which is not, certainly, to be despised), we may 
| come nearer to the meaning of the Apostle if we 
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imagine that he had more especially in his eye that 
unseemliness of behaviour, of which the vanity 
and the pride, the vauntings without and the puff- 
ings up within, of which he had just been speak- 
ing, are so prolific. A more unseemly exhibition 
one can scarcely conceive than that which the 
vain man offers to our eye in the arts that he re- 
sorts to. Even still more unseemly, evoking a 
stronger and deeper feeling of their entire unseem- 
liness, are the exhibitions of hauteur, of arrogance, 
of superciliousness, into which the proud are so 
frequently betrayed. 

“‘Charity seeketh not her own.” Selfishness, the 
ursuit of our own interests, our own reputation, 
our own gratification, to the neglect, if need be, to 
the setting aside and trampling under foot those of 
others, is another branch that grows up from the 
root of a supreme and predominant self-regard. 
A purely, solely selfish man, whose eye, even turned 
on empty space, is full of calculations as to how 





the spirit of the Pharisee is cast out. True humility 
springs out of the ashes of vanity and pride, grows 
upon the grave of selfishness. But where shall 
you find the fire burning in which vanity and pride 
shall be consumed into ashes? where the grave 
in which selfishness shall be buried? where 
but before the Cross? Let but the power of 
that Cross be felt, let love to Him who died for 
our redemption get the mastery of the heart, let the 
yoke be taken of Him who has said to all his fol- 
lowers, ‘‘ Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart ’—not only shall a death-wound be given to 


| vanity, pride, and selfishness ; the vauntings with- 


|out and the puffings up within shall not only 
' dwindle in their dimensions onwards towards ex- 


tinction, but round the inward grace of a peni- 
tent, a godly humility begotten by faith, the out- 


|ward grace of a deportment shall be thrown, of a 


his own interests are to be best advanced ; who | 


uses others but as stepping-stones in the execution 


of his selfish projects; who masks these projects | 
behind many screens; who apes kindness, hospi- | 
tality, generosity, it may be piety, that he may more | 


prosperously carry them on—such a man is, per- 
haps, the one of all others that our nature, in its 


best and healthiest mood, most thoroughly con- | 


temns. Worse, a hundred-fold, than the vain man, 
whom we smile at for his folly ; worse, a hundred- 
told, than the proud man, whose very pride is his 
preservation at least against meanness, is that 
creeping, calculating thing, which lives and moves 
and has its being within that dark, cold, narrow 
orbit of self-interest. No lights of heaven shine 
above his head to guide him on his way; to make 
that way not only an onward, but an upward one. 
Within his icy heart no kindlings of those affections 
that light and warm, dilate and dignify the soul. A 
devotee without the warmth or pleasure of devotion, 
he has given himself, bound hand and foot, as a 
slave to one of the meanest and blindest, yet most 
exacting and most tyrannical of the passions, the 
cords of his bondage drawn ever tighter and tighter 
around him, cramping his heart into a smaller and 
more withered bulk. 

The vain man, the proud man, the selfish man— 
we hear them thus described, and we secretly con- 
gratulate ourselves that we can be classed with no 
one of the three. Ah, but we forget that vanity, 
pride, selfishness, are inborn in all these hearts of 
ours ; all are offshoots from the one parent stem 
that grows up there—self-love ; for what is vanity 
but the exhibition of self? what is pride but the 
conceit of self? what is selfishness but the pursuit 
of self? From all the three—the self-showing, the 
self-esteeming, the self-seeking—charity is said here 
to stand free ; the Christian grace of love restrain- 
ing, subduing, tending to eradicate all the three. 
How is this? Because when a man comes as a 
sinner to the Saviour, looks to Him, leans on Him, 
loves Him, and strives to be like Him, there is 
breathed into him the spirit of the publican, and 


| 





more delicate, more dignified refinement than 
the world ever taught its votaries, because full 
of that gentle love, that tender sympathy with all 
sinners and all sufferers, which like-mindedness, 
like-heartedness, with Christ inspires: Christian 
kindness generating a Christian courtesy, that we 
have seen throw its charm over the whole manner 
and deportment of the simplest rustic, the man of 
roughest handicraft, as fully and as beautifully as 
over the lettered and high-bred sons and daughters 
of wealth and culture. 

“‘ Charity is not easily provoked.” ‘There is an 
anger in which there is no sin. ‘There was anger 
in that look which Jesus bent on those who in the 
synagogue on the Sabbath-day were watching Him 
whether He would heal the man with the withered 
hand. There was anger in the stern denunciation 
that He poured out upon the scribes and Pharisees. 
And, like our Master, we may be angry and sin not 
—angry at oppression or injustice inflicted by 
man on man—angry at hypocrisy or impiety dis- 
played by men towards God. But when it is an 
insult or offence committed against ourselves that 
stirs the anger, our exaggerated self-esteem com- 
bines with our sense of wrong, and the result is a 
mixed emotion, which, so far as the selfish or proud- 
ful element predominates, is sinful, and cannot or 
ought not to be allowed to cover itself with the 
mantle of the other and allowable sentiment with 
which for the time it is combined. “I do well 
to be angry,” says the man whose wrath has flamed 
out indignantly against him who has injured or 
insulted him. Yes, well to be angry, if you could 
be sure that your passion springs alone and un- 
dilutedly from the injured sense of wrong, and not 
from the injured sense of self-esteem. Yes, well to 
be angry, if you could be sure that there mingled 
no malice, no ill-will, no desire to retaliate, to 
revenge, in the sentiment that inspires you. But 
how rarely is it so—how commonly do those 
sinister and malign emotions constitute the great 
bulk of the passion kindled in the breast! And how 
very frequently, amid the manifold greater and lesser 
provocations of daily life to which we are exposed, is 
that irritable temperament—that readiness to be 
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provoked, which more or less cleaves to all of us— | his enemies of which he so often and so feelingly 
excited! We are slighted or overlooked—another | complains. He was not the man to lie quiet and 
has the place given him we think we should have | callous under the unkindness and injustice that was 
occupied, or has the praise bestowed on him which} done him. He was the very man, in virtue of the 
we imagine should have been given to us—we hear | warm, impetuous, passionate temperament that be- 
that something disparaging has been said of us be- | longed to him, to be easily provoked. But hear 
hind our back by one who spoke very differently to | from his own lips how he comported himself :— 
us face to face—we ask a favour, and-it is coldly or | “ My lovers and my friends stand aloof from my 

contemptuously refused—we make an offer or an| sore. Mykinsmen stand afar off. They that seek 

advance, and it is haughtily réjected—within our | after my life lay snares for me; they that seek my 

dwellings we give an order, and it is neglected or | hurt speak mischievous things, and imagine deceits 

disobeyed—we had set our minds on being at a all the day long. But I, as a deaf man, heard not ; 

certain place at a certain time, or doing a certain | as a dumb man I opened not my mouth. I was as 

thing in a certain way, and we are interrupted—our | a man that heareth not, and in whose mouth are no 

plans are thwarted by some untimely visitor coming | reproofs.” A very wise thing it was to close the 

on some senseless errand. Quite endless and in-| ear thus, and keep such a guard upon the lips. - 
describable the manner and occasions in which | But the deafness and dumbness were sustained by 

temper is thus tried. Under them all it is said of | secretly throwing himself upon God—by not keep- 

Christian love, that it is not easily provoked; not |ing silence to Him. For he adds, “In thee, O 

that it never is provoked—that were too much to| Lord, do I hope. Thou wilt hear, O Lord, my 

say of it. The expression used by Paul here re-| God: for 7 said” (he had said it in the thick of the 

minds us of the parallel, “If it be possible, live | conflict), “ Hear me, lest they should rejoice over 

peaceably with all men.” The great difficulties of |me. Forsake menot, O Lord; O my God, be not 

carrying the precept out literally are universally | far from me. Make haste to help me, O God of 
recognised in the very form in which it is couched. | my salvation.” 

Such tender regard to the weakness of our nature} But let us not forget that it is of Christian love, 

and the difficulties of our position, should it not all | as a separate, peculiar, heaven-implanted grace, 

the more incline us to the cultivation of that meek | that it is here said that it is not easily provoked. 

and gentle, peaceable and patient spirit which, | It carries in its bosom the antidote to that tyrannous 

though it may not reach the height of being never, | sway which the angry and revengeful passions so 

yet may attain that oi being not easily, provoked? frequently exert. And it does so by breaking, as 

How may this be done? Partly by watchfulness, we have seen, the power of the vanity, pride, selfish- 

restraint, and self-denial. Ii we know ourselves to ness, wilfulness, out of which irritability of tempez 

be naturally irritable—aware that it is by uniore- grows. Undue self-regard is the secret of easy 

seen and unexpected incidents, many of them of provocation. Wherever the aptitude is displayed 

the most trivial character, that the irritation is pro- | to be quickly and strongly provoked by the thwart- 

duced—this should set us upon a continued guard, ing incidents, the jealousies and rivalries, the in- 

that, fortified by a constant sense o: danger, we sults and injuries to which we are exposed, then we 

be not taken at unawares. And when the trial | may beassured self still reigns. But if animated by 

comes, the temptation actually assaults us, be the Christian love, we envy not, vaunt not ourselves, 

provocation what it may, let us not dwell on it, are not puffed up, behave not ourselves unseemly, 

think too much about it, speak too much about it; seek not our own, we shall not be easily provoked. 

for every fresh look at it, fresh thought about it, And permit me to say that there is no better evi- 

fresh word about it, will make it swell, out into dence that the religion ot Jesus Christ has begun 

greater magnitude and give it greater power. Wise todo its work than when it tells thus upon our 

and good too is the habit of putting up, inthe very temper, and restrains and subdues the spirit of 
heart and heat of the temptation, the cry for irritation. Its gracious office is not to work a 
heavenly help. What is the weapon to which, , miracle within us by changing those qualities and 

when locked unexpectedly in the embrace of a characteristics of our nature which make us indi- 
furious antagonist, the soldier will have recourse ? | vidually what we are, and distinguish us from one 
Not to the cumbrous firelock, but to the short, easily- | another. It does not turn a passionate man into a 
got-at, easily-handled dagger that hangs at his side. | man of mild and gentle disposition. To expect 
What such a dagger would be to him in such a| that is to expect more than Christianity undertakes. 

conflict, is the short and quick petition sent up | But it does take the passionate man, and subjects 
to heaven by the Christian soldier, exposed to the | what we would call an ungovernable temper to an 
same kind of peril. He is doubly armed to meet | agency by which it is gradually controlled and sub- 
the sudden danger who has trained himself to the | jugated. A man originally by nature highly irascible 
habit of frequent inward ejaculatory prayer. Inj and revengeful, becoming a Christian, and after 
the thirty-eighth psalm, David has left us an | that remaining as irascible and revengeful as before, 

instructive record of how he felt and acted, | is a contradiction in terms. - Yet, it is to be feared 

exposed as he was to so many and so bitter that there are not a few whose Christianity we are 

provocations. He was not the man to be insen- | not disposed to question, who would certainly be 
sible to that desertion of his friends, that malice of | themselves surprised, if not a little irritated, if we 
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did question it—who seem to think that it is no 
part of the office of their religion to make them 
growingly gentler, more patient, more forgiving, 
less and less easily provoked. I do not refer to 
the greater trials, insults, and injuries of life. These 





they may have learned to meet in the true Chris- 
tian spirit—bowingly submissive to the will of God 
—bearing patiently enough—kissing even the rod 
that smites them. But in the trivial occurrences of 
daily life, the provocations of the family, the count- | 
ing-house, the workshop, how is it that their temper 
remains so like what it was at first—that they | 
are so galled and fretted, speak so hastily with 

their lips, break out so angrily upon others? I 

fear it is because they have not brought the 
whole weight of those motives which faith in 
Christ implants to bear upon the daily and hourly 
regulation of their temper—unhallowed divorce of 
religion and morality—divorce in which both the 
separated parties suffer; the piety losing that firm- 
ness and solidity that daily application to the dis- 
charge of daily duty confers ; the morality bereft of 
that high tone, that heavenly purity, that its union 
with faith imparts. Let it be more and more our effort 
to guard against the putting asunder what God has 
joined together. “ Put on, as the elect of God, 
bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, 


and forgiving one another if any man have a quarrel 
against any.” 

“If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him, and if he repent, forgive him; and if he 


trespass against thee seven times in a day, and | 
seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I | 
repent, thou shalt forgive him.” Peter had heard | 
Jesus use these words—knew that the Jewish Rabbis | 
had promulgated the rule that it was proper to for- | 
give, but to the length only of the third offence. | 
Did Jesus mean, while supporting the principle of | 
this rule—that there was a limit, namely, beyond | 
which forgiveness should not go—to widen simply 
the number of offences to which it should be ex- 
tended ? or was the number seven used by Him 
indefinitely to signify that no numerical limit 
should be assigned? He brings the doubt for 
solution to Jesus, saying, “ Lord, how oft shall my 
brother offend against me, and I forgive him? till 
seven times? Jesus said unto him, I say not unto 
thee until seven times, but until seventy times 
seven. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven 
likened unto a certain king that would take 
accounts of his servants.” ‘That king is Christ ; 
that reckoning is to be made with each of us. Let 
us look, then, to the ground of the condemnation 
passed on the unforgiving servant. He had owed 
and he had been forgiven a debt of ten thousand 
talents—he would not forgive a debt of one hun- 
dred pence. It was in his having been forgiven so 
much, in his refusing to forgive so little, that the 


| had never been saved. 





gravamen of his guilt consisted. Let us take heed 
lest we fall into the same condemnation ; and if | 


ever, after repeated unprovoked and increasingly 
aggravated offences, we be tempted to think that 
the demand on our patience is exhausted, and that 
it is right in us to resent, let us remember the case 
of the unforgiving servant of the parable, and 
tremble lest his case should be ours. For 
if all the injuries we ever suffered had been in- 


|flicted by a single individual within a single day, 


what would they all be compared with that which 
we ourselves have inflicted, and for which, if we be 


| Christ’s, we have been ourselves forgiven? “Even 


as Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” Did He 
weigh in balances the character and amount of 
your offences ere He moved from his throne to 
come down and redeem you? Could his mercy 
have been limited by any such calculation, you 
It was not so. He left 
the bosom of the Father, and He bore with Him 
the boundless conipassion that was beating there. 
Follow Him through his suffering life. Who ever 
met such wrongs ? who ever bore them so? Had 
there lived within his bosom the least spark of 


|resentment, there wanted not occasion to kindle 
/and to gratify it. 


He was surrounded with com- 
bustible materials, which He had but to blow upon 
to fan into a flame that would have devoured his 
adversaries. But not one such breath was breathed ; 


land this remains to be told of Him, that in the 


brightest, as in the dark, hour of his earthly history, 
the same sentiment of divine compassion filled his 
bosom and burst spontaneous from his lips. 

From Bethany round the slope of Olivet the 
great procession moves. ‘They strip off their gar- 
ments and cast them as a carpet beneath his feet. 
They pluck the palm branches, and wave them in 
| triumph over his head. ‘The air is filled with their 
| hosannas. They hail Him as Christ their King. 
| He accepts the titlke—He receives the homage. 
It is the one bright passage in the life of the Man 
of Sorrows. But the ledge is reached, from which, 


| across the Kedron, Jerusalem lies spread out before 


his eye. The sight arrests Him. The procession 
stops. All around Him is light and joy and 
triumph. But a dark shadow falls upon his face ; 
his eyes fill with tears. He beholds the city, and 
He weeps over it, and exclaims, “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, in this thy day, the things that 
belong to thy peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes.” 

Such was his feeling, then, towards the place 
where dwelt his bitterest enemies—already con- 
gregated there plotting his death. A few days 
later their malice triumphed. ‘They took Him, 
mocked Him, scourged Him, condemned Him, 
nailed Him to the cross. Could they quench the 
tender forgiving love that was in Him? No. The 
very first expression that burst from his pale and 
trembling lips as He hung upon the tree was the 
petition, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

WILLIAM HANNA, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—AN AUDIENCE. 
i N the after- 
noon of the 
@ same day Oriz 
§ proceeded to 
the Palace of 
SanFrancisco, 
and had his 
By audience with 
§ the Duchess. 
N When he ar- 
* rived at the 
Palace he was 
1 conducted to 
her private 
room in which 
she was ac- 
customed to 
hold her con- 
fidential audi- 
f ences. When 
he —_— entered 


\y 


Ra airs 


Highness _at- 
tended by two ladies, one of whom was Donna 
Ponte, already alluded to, and the other Teresa 
Rosetti. Till the Inquisitor was ushered into the 
presence, Renée had no idea that the messenger for 
whom her husband had demanded an interview was 
a monk. A slight flush of displeasure crossed her 
face when she saw him, but the moment after she 
controlled it. On advancing gravely to within a 
few yards of the chair on which the Duchess was 
seated, Oriz waited for her to address him. 

“His Highness the Duke has this morning sent 
me a message,” said Renée, “ that you have arrived 
irom the Court of my nephew the King of France, 
and that you were intrusted with a special message 
forme. Did I correctly understand him ?” 

“You did, your Highness,” said Oriz. “I am 
entrusted with a message from your Royal nephew ; 
but as it concerns yourself alone, might I respect- 
fully submit that no others should be present ?” 

“ Before I answer you,” said Renée, “tell me 
whether your mission treats on political, family, or 
spiritual subjects, for from your dress I suspect it 
must be the latter.” 

“Your Highness has arrived at a right con- 
clusion,” said the monk. ‘My mission, beyond 
some strong sentences of affection on the part of 
your Royal nephew, relates only to the welfare of 
your soul.” 

“Then, sir,” said Renée sternly, “know that, 
as I have long since rejected both the mass 
and the confession, I now refuse to grant you, a 
monk, a private interview on any subject of the 
kind. These ladies have my fullest confidence, 
and you may, if you please, speak with the most 
unreserved candour. On any spiritual matter I 
have nothing to hide from them.” 

VIL—15. 








“T much regret the decision your Highness has 
come to,” said Oriz. ‘ May I hope you will recon- 
sider it ?” 

“Certainly not, sir,” said Renée. “Proceed 
with your message or quit the room. I will not be 
dictated to by any one, priest or noble.” 

“*T will obey your Highness,” said Oriz. “At 
the same time pardon me if I say that you place 
me in a very painful position. It would be painful 
to me under any circumstances, but in the presence 
of others it will be doubly so.” 

“ Proceed, sir,” said Renée somewhat impatiently. 

“My message from his Majesty, then,” said Oriz, 
“is shortly as follows : that he has heard with pro- 
found sorrow that you have refused to attend the 
mass, and abstained from the confessional—that 
you have set at nought the different rites and cere- 
monies of our Church, such as eating ‘meat on 
prohibited days, and setting bad examples to those 
around you, besides other grave faults. He sin- 
cerely hopes that you will kindly listen to the argu- 
ments I shall bring forward to show you that you 
are in error.” 

“ Proceed with them, sir,” said Renée. 

“Your Highness must perceive that it will be 
inconvenient at the present moment to attack the 
errors into which you have fallen ; and to prove their 
falseness at a single interview would be difficult to 
me and fatiguing to your Highness. I trust that on 
another occasion you will allow me to go systemati- 
cally into the subject.” 

“Why not proceed with them at once?” said 
Renée. ‘At any rate make your beginning.” 

“Still I must crave the indulgence of your High- 
ness to grant me another opportunity.” 

“ And if I refuse !” said Renée. 

“My instructions with your Highness go no 
further,” said Oriz. ‘All the rest relates to the 
Duke himself.” 

“And might I ask you,” said Renée, “ what 
those instructions are, or are they to be kept a 
secret from me, his wife ?” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Oriz, “they are not to be 
kept a secret from your Highness. On the contrary, 
they are to be most explicitly told to you. At the 
same time, I would prefer the Duke, your husband, 
explaining them to you.” 

“The Duke, my husband, explain them to me!” 
said Renée angrily, grasping the arm of her chair. 
“And why can you not explain them to me your- 
self? Do not stand on any punctilio. I have 
received offence from those wearing your habit so 
often, that I am now able to bear any fresh one 
with composure. Say, sir, what it is you mean, 
for I perceive it is already on the tip of your 
tongue.” 

“Tf I must obey your Highness,” said Oriz, 
‘my instructions go to the extent of requesting the 
Duke to place such restraint on you as shall pre- 
clude the: possibility of your doing injury to the 
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souls of others ; and not to grant you your liberty 
again till you have consented to attend the mass 
and the confessional.” 

“ In other words, sir, I suppose I am to be de- 
prived of the society of those around me. You 
Inquisitors —for I can easily perceive you are 
one —appear determined to leave standing no 
opponent whom you can overthrow. One would 
have imagined the bodyguard I have, two of whom 
you see standing by my chair,”—pointing to Donna 
Ponte and Teresa—“ were not of such a dangerous 
kind as to excite your apprehension. But tell 
me, suppose that even then I refused to hear you, 
what would be the result?” 

“ Pardon me, your Highness, if I do not answer 
that question.” 

“Nay, speak, man; why hesitate? 
whole truth. I repeat again, if I refuse to attend 
the mass and the confessional, what then ?” 

“Once more I trust your Highness will excuse 
me,” said Oriz. 

“What, ashamed of your mission?” said Renée, 
sarcastically, “and you an Inquisitor !” 

“T am not ashamed of my mission,” said Oriz, 
now drawing himself up, and showing for the 
first time during their interview that his coun- 
tenance was capable of another than the placid, 
resigned look it had hitherto worn. “I am not 
ashamed of my mission; I glory in it. Know 
then the advice of his Majesty the King of France 
to the illustrious Duke, your husband is, that 
should you continue still in your errors and im- 


penitent, to apply those means for your conversion 
which have succeeded so well with thousands of 
others.” 

“ And what may they be?” said Renée. 

“ The torture,” replied Oriz emphatically. 

“ The torture !” said Renée, rising from her seat, 
with an intense expression of indignation on her 


countenance. “The torture! And that word ap- 
plied to me, a Princess of France!” Then, advanc- 
ing towards Oriz, she said, “It is false ; my nephew 
never intrusted you with such a commission ; he 
dare not doit. ‘The whole manhood of the French 
nation would rise up with indignation were it known 
that he suggested a thing of the kind. 


torture to me, his wife? Do you think for one 


moment that he would entertain the suggestion, at- | 
tached though he is to the Church of Rome? Have | 


not those of your creed already had good proof of 


the temper of the Princes of the House of Este | 
when unjust interference was attempted to be used | 


in the affairs of their dominions? Ah! that I wore a 
beard, and that you were not a priest,” said Renée, 
“licensed to insult a woman without danger. I 
would then show you what would be the result of 
offering Renée of France an insult of the kind. 
Try the experiment on my husband, the Duke, if 
you please. But no, though you would insult his 
wife, you would not have the courage to propose it 
to him.” 

“Not only have I the courage to propose it to 


Tell the | 





And you | 
would advise my husband, the Duke, to apply the | 





him,” said Oriz, who had now completely resumed 
his ordinary tranquil tone, “but I hold it to be an 
especial portion of my duty, not only to your 
nephew, but to that great cause whose humble 
instrument I am, to impress its necessity on the 
Duke ; and that the torture be continued till your 
Highness has attended mass, confessed, and done 
penance for your offences.” 

For some moments Renée continued to gaze on 
the monk with intense indignation. Her anger, 
however, seemed not to have the slightest effect on 
Oriz, who stood before her cold and impassive as a 
statue. 

“Once more, before I leave,” he said to her, 
“let me implore your Highness to consent to listen 
to my arguments ; for it will pain me greatly to in- 
form the Duke, your husband, of your disobedience 
to his wishes.” 

Renée looked calmly at him for a moment, and 
then said— 

“Not only do I refuse to hear you, but I insist 
that our interview now cease, and that you never 
seek to enter my presence again; for no matter 
on whose part you come, I will not receive you. 
Of what service can any argument on your part 
be when the opinions of both of us are irrevocably 
fixed on articles of faith as wide as the poles 
asunder? You hold that the mass is a sacrifice 
appointed by God for the redemption and salvation 
of the living and dead. I hold such a doctrine to 
be an unbearable blasphemy, in which the passion 
of Jesus Christ is quite overthrown and set aside, 
as if it were of no effect whatever. I hold that 
our Blessed Saviour, in offering Himself up, pre- 
sented Himself an eternal sacrifice by which our 
iniquities have been purged and cleansed, and our- 
selves received into the grace of the Father, and 
made partakers of the heavenly inheritance. I 
know you will tell me that you make the same 
sacrifice which Jesus has made, but I hold such an 
argument to be blasphemous, for that sacrifice can 
be made by no one else. You cannot fail to see 
that one of two things must take place: either I 
must acknowledge as true what I at present con- 
sider the horrible blasphemy of the mass, or, if I 
admit your arguments, I must trample under foot 
the cross of Christ. But the crowning desecration 
which I should commit would be the idolatry I 
should perpetrate by adoring a creature instead of 
God, which is a thing I hold to be altogether inex- 
cusable, while you hold that it is all essential to 
salvation. Our opinions being so widely different, 
it would be useless to argue further on them. You 
are not likely to change yours, and certainly there 
is not the remotest probability of my changing 
mine.” 

“Pardon me, your Highness, if I submit that 
the arguments you have used are not yours,” 
said Oriz, “and the opinions which at present 
misguide you are not the result of your own 
reflections. You have accepted them from that 
arch heretic, John Calvin—a man who, not 
content with reviling our holy mysteries, and 
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causing schism in our holy Church by argument 
and open means, attempts even to detract by per- 
sonal slander from the character of those good 
and holy men who would help you in the right 
way. Excuse me, your Highness,” he continued, 
seeing the indignation rise in Renée’s face, “ but 
please to recall to your memory a certain letter 


that John Calvin wrote to you when he first began 


to tamper with your faith. Before commencing 
his arguments, he tries to neutralise the faith you 
had in your chaplain by speaking of him in the 
most disrespectful manner, and advising you not 
to give credence to his utterances.” 

Astonishment for a moment took the place of 
indignation on Renée’s countenance; for it was 
quite true that in one of the first letters Calvin had 
sent to her on the mass, he had strenuously advised 
her to give no ear to the doctrines preached by 
her chaplain. 

“ T know not, sir, how you became possessed of 
the knowledge that I received such a letter ; but 
at the same time I admit that that good and pious 
man did write me a letter requesting me to beware 


of the doctrines and teachings of my then chap- | 
lain, and grateful, indeed, was I to him for the | 


caution ; for I afterwards discovered that his know- 
ledge of the man was correct. Have I, then, 
such spies about me,” she continued, her indigna- 
tion again getting the better of her astonishment, 


“that even my private letters are brought under | 
the notice of the Inquisition? That your duplicity | 


was great and skilful, I knew ; but I hardly con- 
sidered it was carried to such a point. But our 
interview must now terminate. Use what influence 
you please with the Duke, my husband. Persuade 
him, if you can, to allow the torture to be applied 
to me ”—Renée here stopped short for a moment, 
indignation impeding the current of her words ; 
but she continued at last, “the torture for me, 
Renée of France !” 

“Yes, madam,” said Oriz, quietly, “if all other 
means fail. If prayers, entreaties, and arguments 
are of no avail, better a thousand to one that your 
body should suffer than that your soul should perish 
eternally. Nay, do not think,” he continued, 
noticing the violent indignation which agitated 
Renée, “that it would be any indignity in such a 
cause to offer the torture to a princess of the 
house of France. High as your dignity may be, it 


has already been used, and with good effect, to | 


princesses fully your equal. The Queen Juana of 
Spain has already suffered the torture of the cord, 
and with the happiest results. 
had for years refused to attend the mass and confess, 
after her punishment, to the great joy of her son, 
his Majesty Charles V., and the edification of all 
true believers, no longer offered any objection, but 
became a willing child of the Church. And doubt- 
less your Highness, if we are pushed to that terrible 
necessity, will follow her example.” 

“You do not know me,” said Renée, “if you 
think that any torture or any punishment you can 
inflict on me would make me desert those opinions 
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which I have conscientiously adopted. Once more, 
| I believe the celebration of the mass to be nothing 
| better than execrable idolatry. I will part with my 
| life itself sooner than admit the contrary. If you 
are honest you will take that answer to the Duke 
my husband. Ponte,” she continued, turning to 
her lady-in-waiting, “and Teresa, my child, bear 
witness to my determination. No power on earth 
shall induce me again to become a member of the 
Church of Rome! Now, sir, leave me; and, re- 
,member, I shall give orders to my servants never 
| to admit you again into my presence.” 
| Oriz, without changing a feature of his counte- 
nance, which remained perfectly impassive and 
impenetrable, bowed respectfully to her Highness, 
and the audience terminated. 


CHAPTER IX.—AN ALARM, 


ALTHOUGH the indignation raised in Renée’s 
breast by the audacity of Oriz’s language had sup- 
ported her during their interview, it vanished 
shortly after he had quitted the room. For some 
time after he had left she remained seated on her 
chair of state, which had been placed on a slightly 
elevated dais, her features wearing a stern, dignified 
expression, as if she could hardly realise the fact 
| that the Arch-inquisitor was no longer standing 
before her with calm determination stamped on his 
face. By degrees Renée’s rigidity of feature began 
to soften, and she slowly turned her face to 
Madonna Ponte (who had stood on one side of 
her, and Teresa on the other) as if to seek for con- 
solation and support; but she found none. The 
worthy Italian Swiss had been so shocked at the 
behaviour of the Inquisitor, that she had not yet 
been able to recover her self-possession, and she 
returned the gaze of the Duchess with one of 
mingled bewilderment and alarm. Renée then 
mechanically turned toward Teresa, and found that 
the tears were chasing each other rapidly down the 
poor girl’s face. The sight of Teresa’s tears had the 
effect of calling forth those of the Duchess. All 
the majesty of demeanour which she had hitherto 
maintained, and which, on occasion, she could 
assume with great efiect,—although ordinarily she 
was simple and unpretending in the extreme,—now 
vanished, and, covering her face with her hands, 
and bending forward in the chair, she burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of weeping. 

Astonished at the violent outburst of grief of the 
Duchess, both Madonna Ponte and ‘Teresa at- 
tempted to console her, though with little good 
effect. Ponte, who had now fully regained her 
| self-possession, endeavoured to show Renée the 
necessity for calming her feelings, so that with her 
| habitual wisdom she might be able to guide, as 
well as protect, those who without her aid would 
| be but as sheep led to the slaughter. 
| ‘Do not talk to me in that tone, Ponte,” said 
| Renée, at last, “for in my present misery it seems 
almost like mockery. What power have I?” she 
continued, raising her head and looking almost 
| angrily at her. ‘ What support can I give to any 
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when I am myself as weak and powerless as a 
bruised reed ?” 

“ Still,” said Teresa, “ your Highness has wisdom, 
and wisdom is power. Think how helpless the faith- 
ful in Ferrara will be without your aid and advice.” 

“My child, once more, what power have I to 
help them?” said Renée, emphatically. “ My 
wisdom! Look at me now,” she continued, turn- 
ing her face, covered with tears, towards the young 
girl; “look at me, and then say whether, crushed 
as my poor spirit is by the heavy sorrow which 
oppresses it, I have the wisdom to guide others.” 

“Pardon me if I remind your Highness,” said 
Teresa, “that there is a Power perfectly able to 
give you wisdom, and to point out the way to guide 
others with a certainty that all the princes of this 
world would in vain attempt to overthrow or | 
oppose.” 

“True, my child. To that Power let us all 
humbly. confide ourselves, and pray to be released 
out of the hands of the persecutor. But, should 
it not appear right in the eyes of the Almighty 


to place extraordinary power in my hands, of what | 
I am a woman, and | 


use can I be in this matter ? 
at this moment as weak as either of you—possibly 
more so. All the power I once possessed was de- 


rived from others, who then supported and guided | 


me. And where are they now? My illustrious 
relative and friend, King Francis, is dead, and 
my nephew, the present King of France, not only | 
deserts me, but has sent the Inquisitor Oriz to | 
persecute me and my Protestant subjects. The 
Duke, my husband, not only permits him to address 
me, but even to threaten me with imprisonment 
and the rack if I do not personally turn a traitress 
to my God—if J attempt to shelter or protect any | 
of the scattered sheep of Christ’s fold in this city, | 
who are now without a shepherd.” 

But if your Highness has no longer the sword 


of the mighty to protect you in your present diffi- | 


culty, you have still your wisdom left to guide you, 
which, with aid from the 
sufficient.” 

“My wisdom, Teresa, 
power,” said the Duchess. “I never possessed 
much, and, as I said before, the little I once had 
sorrow hath stamped out of me.” 

** Your Highness has already guided us in many 
difficulties and dangers, and may do so again,” said 
Madonna Ponte. 

“ Never again, Ponte,” said the Duchess. “ What 
you are “leased to call my wisdom was, really the 
wisdom of others, who had me for their mouth- 
piece. And where are they now who inspired me 
with that wisdom? All those learned men in my 
suite, who were my countrymen and Protestants, 
have been dismissed, and I hear from them no 
more. Even the tried friend of my childhood, 
Madame Soubise, I have been constrained to dis- 
miss. Where are now the men of piety, learning, 
and probity, who a few years since made my court 
one of the most brilliant in Europe? Where is 
Perigrino Morata? ‘Thank heaven, he died before | 


is on a par with my 


Almighty, may yet be | 


the persecution began. Where are Celio Curione, 
Bartolomio Ricci, Chilian and Jean Sinapi, Antonio 
Flaminio, and many others on whose wisdom and 
fidelity I could rely? Are they not all dead or 
banished? Fannio of Faenza, Giorgio Siculo, and 
many others, have testified their faith in the piazza, 
and after passing through the hands of the execu- 
tioner, received the crown of martyrdom. ‘Those 
of the faithful and learned in other countries, who 
guided me with their wise advice, and encouraged 
me to maintain the faith and defend its professors, 
have now ceased to correspond with me. From 
Melancthon and Farel, who formerly addressed me 
frequently, I now no longer hear, and letters from 
my friend John Calvin are of very rare occurrence. 
All on whom I relied are either dead or seem to 
have deserted me in my trouble. Your father, 
Teresa, is the only friend I have to guide me, and 
he is able to give me but little aid.” 
| “Excuse me, your Highness,” said Teresa, who 
not only bore a profound love for her father, but 
unlimited respect for his wisdom and sagacity, “ but 
I hardly think you do my father justice. There are 
tew more learned men in Ferrara than he is, few 
| more ardent in the Protestant cause, or more de- 
voted to your Highness.” 
| * All that I admit, my child,” said Renée. “ But 
| at the same time your father, from his position as 
| an upright judge, is impeded from offering me all 
the support he might do, lest he should put himself 
in opposition to the laws he is bound to administer 
with justice.” 
Renée now rose from her chair, and for some 
| moments paced the room to and fro in deep afflic- 
tion, her attendants the while maintaining an abso- 
lute silence. Presently she stopped, and wiping 
the tears from her eyes, said :— 
| “But this is not the time for me to give way 
_ without a struggle while I have one under my roof 
who has confided himself to me for protection, nor 
shall he fail to receive it as long as I can lift a 
finger or exercise a thought in his defence. One 
thing is certain, he must abide with us no longer 
than we can insure his escape with safety. I think 
you told me, Teresa, that your father had already 
taken steps for him to leave Ferrara?” 

“He has, your Highness ; but I am not certain 
whether they are all completely determined on, 
although I believe they are.” 

“At any rate,” said the Duchess, “our better 
plan will be to talk the matter coolly over with him, 
so that we may hear what his wishes are on the 
subject, and, as far as they are consistent with 
his safety, carry them out. It is now more than 
ever imperative that his residence here should be 
kept a secret from all. To avoid any accident, 
you had better go, Teresa, to the apartments of the 
Princesses, and “tell them I will excuse their attend- 
ance this ‘afternoon ; and you, Ponte, go to the 
apartments of the Pastor Ochino, and inform him I 
much wish to speak to him; and we shall then at 
our leisure be able to talk over his position with 
him. When you return we will meet in my private 
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sitting-room, where we can converse together with- 
out fear of being interrupted.” 

Teresa now left the room and proceeded to the 
apartments of the Princesses. On entering she 
found them in company with Sister Laura the 
nun, Madonna Bonifazio, and the Jesuit Pelletario. 
The Princesses no sooner saw their young friend 
than they rose from their chairs to meet her, and 
kissed her affectionately. Perceiving from the red- 
ness of her eyes that she had been weeping, the 
Princess Lucrezia asked her whether anything had 
occurred to make her unhappy. Teresa replied 
somewhat evasively that she felt very low-spirited, 
but she hoped it would soon pass off. The two 
Princesses looked at each other as if they were 
hardly satisfied with Teresa’s answer, but they made 
no further remark on the subject. Sister Laura and 
Madonna Bonifazio also advanced to meet her, and 
received her in a most friendly manner, while the 
Jesuit spoke to her with great blandness and cour- 
tesy, not unmixed with kindness in his tone. 

“‘T suppose you have come,” said the Princess 
Eleanora to her, “to tell us that her Highness is 
ready to receive us?” 

“Pardon me,” said Teresa, “her Highness, on 
the contrary, has requested me to tell you that as 
she does not feel in good spirits this afternoon, nor 


altogether in good health, she will dispense with | 


your visit, At the same time, she requests me to 
convey to you the assurance of the warm love she 
bears you, and her regret at not being able to re- 
ceive you.” 

An expression of astonishment was now visible 
on the faces of the Princesses, as well as on those 
of Madonna Bonifazio and the nun, and they looked 
at one another in an inquiring manner, as if con- 
vinced there was some other cause than the one 
Teresa had named. Even the Jesuit Pelletario 
seemed somewhat to have lost his habitual command 
of feature, as his face now assumed an expression 
of sorrow when he heard the Duchess was indis- 
posed, mingled with a thoughtfulness which showed 
he understood there was something concealed, and 
he was reflecting deeply what it might be. 

“ But, Teresa,” said the Princess Eleanora, “ have 

you told us the whole truth? Surely her Highness 
is not more unwell than you would allow us to 
imagine? These are not times, with the plague 
already appearing in Ferrara, for us to hear of the 
illness of our dear mother without wishing to know 
fully what ails her. You are not deceiving us, dear 
Teresa, by way of calming our fears ?” 
__ “No, I assure you,” said Teresa. “The bodily 
illness of her Highness is of the most trifling de- 
scription ; in fact, it would perhaps have been better 
for me to have said fatigue rather than illness.” 

“Has her Highness then left the Palace this 
morning,” said Madonna Bonifazio, ‘and over- 
latigued herself?” 

“No,” said Teresa, stammering ; “ her Highness 
has not left the Palace.” 


“ Come, dear Teresa,” said the Princess Lucrezia, | 
_sioned in her an intolerably paintul consciousness 


“tell us the truth.” 


“Well,” said Teresa, now fairly at bay, “the 
Duchess has received this morning an unexpected 
and very long visit, and she feels somewhat 
fatigued by it.” 

“A visit! and from whom ?” 

It was impossible for Teresa to escape this 
explicit question, and she replied— 

“Tt was from a Dominican monk, sent by his 
Majesty the King of France, on a message to her 
Highness. He arrived in Ferrara only yesterday.” 

“Do you know his name?” asked Sister Laura, 
with much interest in her tone. 

“ Oriz.” 

“ And what did he want with our mother ?” said 
the Princess Eleanora. ‘ What message could he 
bring her ?” 

Teresa now coloured deeply, and attempted to 
stammer out some excuse for not answering the 
question, but this she did in so confused and 
artificial a manner, as greatly to excite the curiosity 
of the Princesses and their two companions. 
Teresa, noticing their surprise, became even more 
confused, and an awkward silence of some mo- 
ments ensued, which was broken by the Jesuit 
Pelletario, who during the conversation between 
Teresa and the Princesses had remained at some 
distance, apparently absorbed in thought, though 
marking attentively the embarrassment of the young 
girl, and doubtless drawing his own conclusions 
from it. 
| Possibly,” he said in his blandest tones, as he 
advanced towards the group, “it would be indiscreet 
| to ask the object of the Reverend Father’s visit to 
| her Highness, even if your friend Teresa had been 
| present at it. She may very naturally consider 
herself—and in my opinion if she does she has 
reason on her side—hardly authorized to speak on 
the subject without permission from her Highness. 
I think, if you will allow me to suggest it, it would 
perhaps be more discreet if we did not question 
her further in the matter.” 

Teresa made no remark, but merely bowed as if 
she admitted the correctness of the Jesuit’s, con- 
clusion ; but notwithstanding he had relieved her 
from a difficult position, she hardly felt grateful to 
him, for she was but ill at ease in his presence, and 
yet he had done nothing to excite either her sus- 
picion or her anxiety. Although he had treated her 
with his habitual courtesy, and had turned his eye 
from her shortly after she had entered the room, 
and appeared pre-occupied with his own thoughts, 
she instinctively felt that he was paying marked 
attention to the conversation. On the few occasions 
when his eyes were bent upon her there was nothing 
in their expression but kindness and courtesy. Still 
the young girl felt that at that very mqment he 
was reading her inmost thoughts, and that too in 
direct opposition to her own wish. Although not 
an idea had crossed her mind save of the most 
ingenuous and honourable description, the certainty 
that the suave, polished man who stood before 











her could read her with such perfect facility, occa- 
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of her own mental inferiority. 


self at giving way to the feeling, the poor girl 
stammered out some excuse about the Duchess re- 
quiring her presence, and asked permission to leave 


the room. Possibly this might not have -been 
granted so readily, for the curiosity of the Prin- 
cesses was but barely satisfied, had it not been for 
the intervention of the Jesuit, who suggested that, 
as her Highness the Duchess required Teresa’s 
presence, it would hardly be respectful on their part 
to detain her, pleasing though her society might be 
to them. A glance, this time almost of gratitude, 
Teresa cast on the Jesuit, and then saluting the 
Princesses and their companions, she quitted the 
room. 

A moment after Teresa had entered the private 
apartments of the Duchess, Ochino, accompanied 
by Madonna Ponte, followed her. The Duchess 
received him most graciously. She then informed 
him in detail of the visit she had that morning re- 
ceived from Oriz, and the conversation which had 
passed between them. Ochino seemed greatly 
surprised at the intelligence. 

“ Alas! this is terrible news indeed for the faith 
ful in Ferrara,” he said. “ Mercy is unknown to 
that man, and unfortunately his cruelty is com- 


bined with a cunning and sagacity which renders | 


it still more terrible. However, we are in the 
hands of the Almighty, and we must submit with 
resignation to his fiat.” 

“But while our lives are as naught in the 
balance,” said Renée, “yours is very precious 
to the cause of truth; and the first object of our 
thoughts must be to provide for your welfare. 
Willingly would I have asked you to remain longer 
with us, but I can foresee as clearly as you do the 
terrible danger we are allin. The sooner you quit 
Ferrara the greater will be your chance of reaching 
Venice in safety. Preparations are already in pro- 
gress to obtain a boat by which you may drop down 
the river in safety to Commachio, where you can 
easily find a vessel which shall convey you to 
Venice, unless you prefer returning across the Alps 
to Zurich.” 

“T should prefer first visiting Venice, your High- 
ness,” said Ochino. ‘“ There I have friends to pro- 
tect me, and there, as I told you before, I am cer- 
tain of receiving rich contributions for my mission 
in Zurich. 
Highness, and quit Ferrara as soon as I possibly 
can, to make preparations for receiving those of our 
faith who, I can easily perceive, will shortly be 
obliged to leave the duchy. At the same time, if 
your Highness will permit it, I should much like to 
have another meeting before I quit the city, in 


order that I may, to the best of my ability, encou- | 


rage those who may be likely to swerve from the 
right way as soon as the persecutions, which will 
shortly be in store for them, shall fall heavily upon 
them.” 

“T would willingly oblige you,” said Renée, “ if 
it were practicable, but I hardly think it will be so. 
To-morrow night, at the latest, you must leave 


I will obey the suggestion of your | 
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Annoyed with her- | Ferrara, and to collect the faithful together in my 


private chapel this evening will, I am afraid, be 
| impossible. I have no doubt, however, that some 

few of us will be able to assemble together, and I 
| will get Teresa to go to her father’s with Madonna 
| Ponte, and ask him to enlist the services of the 
young Swiss in collecting together what few of our 
faith he can before the evening, though it is now so 
late in the afternoon that I am afraid not many of 
| those who last heard you will be present at this 
| meeting.” 

The conversation now turned on Ochino’s mis- 
sion in Zurich, and his prospect of success. He 
detailed to the Duchess the different arrangements 
he had made for the reception of any fresh fugi- 
tives who might fly there for shelter. The Duchess 
| then made many inquiries respecting different mem- 
| bers of the Protestant faith who had already fled 
‘from Ferarra, and among them a certain Luigia 

3erenetti and her son, in whom she had taken 
great interest, supplying them with funds for their 
escape. Ochino did not remember their name as 
being among those fugitives who had assembled at 
Zurich, 

“You surprise me,” said Renée, “as she told 
me, when leaving, that she intended to reside for 
the future in Zurich. “She is a woman of very 
modest and retiring disposition, and very possibly 
has not introduced herself to you, or she may not 
have arrived there till after you left. I much 
regret, however, that you have not seen her, as I 
feel great interest in her.” 

“T am by no means certain that she may not be 
with us,” said Ochino ; “ for shortly before I quitted 
Zurich several Italians joined us, and she might have 
been among the number, though I have forgotten 
her name. I have with me a list of all our congre- 
gation, and if your Highness will permit me, I will 
fetch it from my room, and I shall then be able to 
give you more accurate information on the subject.” 

Ochino now proceeded to his own chamber, when, 
having obtained the list, he descended the staircase, 
and entering the corridor, he found himself face to 
face with the Jesuit Pelletario. Recognising each 
other, both stopped short, and for some moments 
silent looks passed between them. Pelletario at 
last said with much sorrow in his tone— 

“T am grieved, my brother, to find you here, as it 
places me in a most painful position, and the more 
'so from the vivid remembrance of the friendship 
which once existed between ys. Warm as that 
was, and painful as it undoubtedly is for me to 
take any steps against you, I cannot allow a private 
| feeling of my own to interfere with my duty either 
| to our holy cause or to his Highness.” 

“You intend to denounce me 
Ochino., 
| “Candidly I do. I have unfortunately, as you 
yourself must admit, no alternative. ‘To-morrow it 
| will be my painful duty to inform the Duke that 
you are residing in the Palace. I should have done 

so this evening, but that I understand his Highness 
has lett the castle to pass the night in either the 
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Belfiore or the Belvedere Palace, I know not which. 
He will return, however, to the castle to-morrow. 
I am in doubt whether it is not my duty at once to 
inform the Holy Office that you are in Ferrara, and 
I should do so without a moment’s hesitation but 
that you are the guest of her Highness ; and I am 
not certain whether, out of respect to the Duke, I 
ought not in the first place to put the matter into 
his hands. 
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another matter ; for, broken-spirited as I am from 
the dangers surrounding our brethren in this city, 
were I to follow my own impulse, I should prefer 
staying to die with them than to escape without 
them.” 

“That must not be,” said Renée. “Your life 
is too valuable to our cause for it to be need- 
lessly sacrificed. But now remains the difficult 


Once more, believe me I shall do so} question — how, at so short a notice, can we 
with great sorrow; but, as I said before, my per-| provide for your escape? 


To remain here till 


sonal feelings must not interfere with my duty.” | to-morrow will bring on you certain destruction ; 


So saying he courteously bowed his head to Ochino, | 
and, without saying another word, passed on, 
towards the apartments of the Princesses. 

Although the literal meaning of the words Pelle- 
tario uttered showed but little good feeling towards | 
Ochino, there was at the same time considerable | 
kindness noticeable in his tone, as well as an 
expression of much sympathy on his handsome and 
intelligent features. Not only was there a sorrow- | 
ful accent in his words, but he spoke them with | 
remarkable slowness, glancing at Ochino the while 
with a peculiar expression, as if wishing to obtain | 
his particular attention. Moreover, on the word 
“to-morrow” he laid a strong emphasis, as if wishing 
to convey a meaning beyond that of the word | 
itself. After a moment’s reflection, it became 
evident to Ochino that there was more of a 
friendly intention towards him in Pelletario’s 
address than might have been at first apparent | 
irom the words he uttered. Altogether it seemed 
as if he wished to give his old fiiend an opportunity 
of making his escape that evening. At any rate, 
Ochino understood it so, and determined, if pos- | 
sible, to profit by the suggestion. 


| necessary preparations. 


and yet it is very doubtful whether before to- 
morrow evening it will be possible to make the 
Your better plan will be 
to remain with us till after nightfall, and then to 
seek the dwelling of the Judge Biagio Rosetti. 
Tell him the position in which you are placed, and 
ask shelter from him till to-morrow. Do you not 
think that will be best, Teresa?” she continued, 
turning to the young girl. 

“T can suggest no better plan,” said Teresa ; 
“and I need hardly say that my father will receive 
him with open arms, and do everything in his 
power to assist him to escape. You know where 
my father lives ?” she continued, turning to Ochino. 

“Perfectly well. I know every street in Ferrara, 
and shall be able to find my way to his house with- 
out the slightest difficulty. I have no doubt the 
agents of the Inquisition will seek me here to- 
morrow, as soon as Pelletario shall have given the 
Duke notice that I am in Ferrara. Not a word 
must therefore be said to lead to the place of my 
concealment; for although I care but little for 
myself in the matter, it may bring misfortune on 
the head of your excellent father. Again, it is 


When Ochino entered the private sitting-room| more than probable he may find for me some other 
of the Duchess, it was easy to perceive that he’ place of concealment, as suspicion will naturally 
had some unpleasant intelligence to communicate. | turn on him when it is found that I am not in the 
Before the Duchess could question him on the} Palace.” 


subject, he narrated to her the short interview] 
which had passed between him and the Jesuit. 

At first Renée appeared indignant that Pelletario | 
had intruded himself into the portion of the palace 
where Ochino had met him. 

“ His instructions,” said Renée, “ were to con- 
fine himself solely to the apartments of the Prin- 
cesses, nor will I allow him to intrude himself 
beyond. All the dominion now left me to rule 
over is but one portion of this palace; but that 
portion shall remain inviolable as long as I have 
the power to maintain it.” 

“Pardon me, your Highness,” said Ochino, “ if 
I submit that possibly in disobeying the regulation 
which prohibited him from visiting your portion of 
the palace, he might have been actuated to a certain 
extent by a friendly feeling towards me. Although 
it is perfectly true, that in the words he uttered, 
not one of good feeling could be detected, yet at 
the same time there was much kindness in his tone 
and manner. He evidently wished, as I believe, 
to impress upon me the necessity there was for 
my escaping, if possible, this evening. Whether 
it would be worth while for me to attempt it is 





“JT have no doubt,” said Teresa, “that my 


| father will ask for the assistance of the Swiss, 


Camille Gurdon, whom you saw here, and will 
confide to him the means for contriving” your 


| escape, as he will not only be more energetic, but 


less likely to be suspected than my father. I feel 
quite hopeful that, once under his care, your escape 
will be effected with little difficulty, for he is not 
only shrewd and cautious, but resolute and ener- 
getic. At least, so my father thinks,” she continued. 

“You will indeed be in good hands if you in- 
trust yourself to him,” said Renée. “And now 
that we have so far determined on the course to be 
pursued, let us talk of other things. Teresa, my 
child, go to the oak chest beside my bed, and take 
from it the small box in which I keep some of my 
jewels, and bring it to me.” 

Teresa obeyed, and going into the bed-chamber, 
opened the lid of the heavy, carved oak chest, 
with its ponderous lock, in which the ladies in 
Italy in Renée’s time were accustomed to keep 
their richer dresses and valuables. From it she 
took a small silver casket exquisitely chased by 
Benvenuto Cellini for the late Duchess Lucrezia 
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Borgia, and which, on Renée’s marriage with her| mission in Zurich. Ochino received the contribu- 
son, the reigning Duke, had been presented to | tion most thankfully, and reminded her of the text, 
her by his father Alfonso, together with many of| “ He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth unto 
the rich jewels Lucrezia had worn. | the Lord,” and told her that without doubt her gift 

Teresa carried the casket to the Duchess, who, | would be repaid to her a hundred-fold. He now 
opening the secret spring which fastened it, took | proposed that they should spend the remainder of 
from it a purse containing a number of sequins and a | the evening, till it was time for him to depart, in 
diamond armlet of great value (one of the jewels of) prayer. Willingly the Duchess agreed to the pro- 
the late Duchess), and placing them in Ochino’s | position, and Teresa having been despatched to the 
hand, she begged he would, when in Venice, exchange | chapel for the Italian translation of the Scriptures, 
the latter into money, and apply the proceeds as| Ochino read a portion of the ‘New Testament. 
well as the purse of sequins to the uses of the| Then, all kneeling down, he prayed with great fer- 
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adversity, and support them with his Spirit till the 














Almighty might Le bestowed, not only on the Duchess 
and her suite, but on the suffering members of Christ’s 
flock, dispersed in Ferrara and throughout the 
whole duchy; that courage and patience might 
be given them to support the persecutions which 
were too probably in store for them, and enable 
them to maintain the faith even under the tortures 
of the rack, in the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
or amid the flames on the Piazza; that God 
would raise up for them wise counsellors, who 
would be able to guide and protect them in their 





day should arrive when truth should be made manifest 
among them, and the sword of the persecutor drop 
from his hand. 

It was dark night when Ochino had concluded 
his devotions. After a sorrowful leave-taking with 
the Duchess, Teresa, carrying a small lamp in her 
hand, conducted him stealthily down-stairs to a 
private door of the Palace, and, having ascertained 
that no loiterers were in sight, bade him farewell. 

Ochino bent his steps towards the dwelling of 
the Judge. 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 
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LicutT of the World! to thee I come. 
All dark with sin am I ; 





Yet is thy light my childhood’s home, 
Long lost: now through the earth I roam 


A stranger, wearily. 


Though I am dark, thou seést me, 
And knowest all my sin ; 

I cannot hide one thought from thee— 

Nor would I, Lord! O search, and see 
All that lies hid within ! 


Unless I know my Father knows 





The worst that I have done, 





How can I bear the love he shows? 
How take the gifts that love bestows 


On such a guilty one? 


My Father, lo, all doubting dies! 


I now that thou canst see. 


Outspread before thy glorious eyes 


My present, past, and future lies ; 


And yet thou lovest me! 
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THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. 
IV.—APOLLOS. 


“ An eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures.’ 


As we pursue the course of St. Paul’s biography, 


|his early days. 


. | 
we see his character and work on very various | 
| tion—these things have usually much to do with 


sides ; and, as we might naturally expect, his Com- 
panions reflect this variety. 
powers of active administration, for instance, we 
consider him in reference to such men as Timotheus | 
and ‘Titus. His warm personal friendship is illus- | 
trated by Barnabas and Epaphroditus. Or, again, 
his influence on the mind of his heathen associates 
may be in some degree appreciated by what we 
read of his contact with Felix and Julius. The 


subject of our present thoughts reminds us of | 


another side of this varied and unceasing activity. 
Apollos brings us within the sphere of theology and 
controversy, and shows us St. Paul in his contact 
with religious party, and in his mode of dealing 
with it: whilst in studying this relation between 
the two men we shall certainly find copious in- 
struction for our own times, and for each one among 
ourselves. 


In estimating his | 


Apollos was, for a time at least, in close com- | 


munication with St. Paul, and himself played no 
inconsiderable part in one of the great Churches 
which the Apostle founded. Our information on 
these points, and on the character of Apollos, is de- 
rived almost entirely from the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and from the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
There is indeed a slight allusion to him in one 
of the latest Epistles; but it is too casual to fur- 
nish in itself any materials for our description and 
understanding of the man, though, if added to 
what we obtain elsewhere, it forms : a fit termination 
to our thoughts on the subject. 

The passage from the Acts of the Apostles may 
be given atlength. “A certain Jew, named Apollos, 
born at Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty 
in the Scriptures, came to Ephesus. This man 
was instructed in the way of the Lord; and, being 
fervent in the spirit, he spake and taught diligently 
the things of the Lord, knowing only the baptism 
of John. And he began to speak boldly in the 
synagogue, whom when Aquila and Priscilla had 
heard, they took him unto them, and expounded 
unto him the way of God more perfectly. And 
when he was disposed to pass into Achaia, the 


brethren wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive | 


him: 


which had believed through grace : for he mightily 


convinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by | 
|own co-operation with others, to consider and 


|admire God’s providential ordering of the early 


the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ.”* Now here 
several things come to view which ought to be well 
considered when we wish to appreciate fully the 
work and the character of Apollos. 


The first thing to be taken into account in esti- | 


mating any man who has played an important part 
in life is the influence to which he was exposed in 


who, when he was come, helped them much | 
| instruction and encouragement to ourselves, invit- 


| 


’—ACTS xviii. 24. 


The associations of his youth— 
the place of his training, the manner of his educa- 


the career which follows. 

Now we know what Alexandria was. Even in 
| the Acts of the pacers we see it in its relations to 
the religious life of the Jews in Jerusalem,* and to 
the world-wide commerce of Heathen Italy.t This 
city was a most remarkable meeting-place of East 
and West, and was characterized alike by mercantile 
and mental activity. Even the memory of Alexander, 
its great founder, would tend to produce breadth 
of view among the Alexandrians, to make them 
tolerant and less disposed than others to lay stress 
on national distinctions. Here too the Hebrew 
Scriptures were translated into Greek ; and here a 
famous school of Biblical interpretation grew up side 
by side with schools of Greek philosophy. Such 
mutual relations of Jews and Heathens in this 
place were among the providential preparations for 
the spread of Christianity. In the midst of these 
influences Apollos was brought up; and the accom- 
plishments thus acquired were of essential service 
to him in his future work. Even if we consider 
Alexandria only as a school of high education, a 
resort of learned men, and a place affording op- 
portunities, if rightly used, for the training of the 
mind, it is instructive to observe how God made 
use of such opportunities in preparing His ser- 
vant for his appointed task. And this thought 
leads us to the homely but very useful remark, that 
we ought to set a high value on early training, even 
as regards this world’s studies. We cannot tell to 
what beneficial and religious purposes a good edu- 
cation may be made subservient. 

Another thought, too, is suggested by thus view- 
ing Alexandria as the starting-point of one of St. 
Paul’s companions. It is interesting to mark how 
God draws from different sources what is meant 
ultimately to flow together in one beneficent stream. 
The contrast between St. Paul’s training and that 
of Apollos was probably very great. ‘The latter 
was nurtured in Greek scholarship at Alexandria. 
The formerwas “ brought up” in Rabbinical learn- 
ing “at the feet of Gamaliel” in Jerusalem.t Yet 
afterwards they met, and became fellow-workers in 
the cause of the Gospel. It is an example full of 


ing, us, in regard to our own experience and our 


steps of our lives. 

Hitherto we have been looking rather on the 
i we must turn to the more 
directly religious side—of the preparation of Apollos 
for the work th at was appointed him. And this we 














* Acts xviii. 24—28, 





t Acts xxii. 3. 


t Acts xxvii. 6; xxviii. 11. 


° Acts Vi. 9. 
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seé comprised in two particulars. First, we find, | opportunities that Apollos possessed, as to features 
as indeed we should expect from the circumstances | of his personal character. 
of the case, that he was learned in the Old Testa-| Itis said here that he was “eloquent.” Now 
ment Scriptures. Next we are told that he had| on this I do not dwell, except so far as to note 
received some instruction—only elementary, it is | that God chooses His instruments suitably. Elo- 
true, but still very important—in the facts and | quence is a gift bestowed only on a few. We may 
doctrines of Christianity, | be very useful without eloquence. We may be 
We cannot dwell too carefully on this, that it very mischievous with eloquence. The point of 
was through being “ mighty in the Scriptures ” that real moment to all of us here is, that in the case 
Apollos became mighty in other respects. This | of Apollos this gift was sanctified and turned to a 
knowledge of the Jewish Bible, this apprehension | religious use. 
of its meaning, this power of explaining and illus-| A similar remark, too, might perhaps be, with 
trating its contents, became the basis of all his | justice, made regarding his “fervency of spirit.” 
subsequent usefulness. It requires the exercise of Apollos was evidently a man of warm tem- 
but little thought to draw out all the benefit of this; perament; and temperaments vary. Some are 
example for ourselves. With him this sacred pos- | naturally warmer than others, And yet is it not 
session was limited to the Old Testament. We evident that there must be warmth wherever the 
have, in addition, the still higher blessing of the true love of Christ is present? ‘There must be en- 
New. So that whatever argument there was in his thusiasm where Christ has been received fully into 
case for the acquisition of rich stores of Biblical the heart; and enthusiasm in ourselves is God's 
knowledge is immensely strengthened in ours. instrument for kindling enthusiasm in others. So 
3ut, though the Scriptures, with which Apollos | that in this respect, too, there is something for 
was familiar, were simply the books of the Old | every one of us to learn from Apollos, and to make 
Testament, he had obtained, before he came to} the groundwork of self-examination. 
Ephesus, some knowledge—and good knowledge} But the same sentence presents to us another fea- 
too, though imperfect—of the Christian Revelation. | ture, which might not at first sight attract our notice. 
He had been “instructed in the way of the Lord,” | “ This man was instructed in the way of the Lord” 
so as to be able to “teach diligently the things of | —“ he taught diligently the things of the Lord ”— 
the Lord,” knowing, however, only the baptism of| he learnt the way of God “more perfectly.” From 
John. Whether he had come in contact with John | these phrases, especially as read in the original 
the Baptist personally, or acquired his knowledge | Greek, I should infer that he had that habit of mind 
through some of those who had heard John’s! which we call accuracy; and it is a most impor- 
preaching in Judza, and who had gone from thence | tant habit—far more important than is commonly 
to Alexandria, we cannot tell. The latter supposi-| supposed. The difference between one man and 
tion is the more probable. However this may be, ! another in regard to real influence in the world 
he knew the Gospel system up to the level of John’s , relates not so much to amount of knowledge as 
teaching, and no higher. accuracy of knowledge. Moreover, progressive ad- 
Now here a remark may be made, which is| vance in religious knowledge depends, at each step, 
worthy of some attention. If Apollos knew all] upon accuracy. And now we ask the further ques- 
that John the Baptist had taught, he knew the most | tion: On what does accuracy depend? ‘The 
important part of Christianity: for John had said | answer is easy. For the most part it depends on 
ot Jesus, “ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh | attention. An inattentive learner never becomes 
away the sin of the world.” * The Gospel system, | an accurate scholar. Justly then do we lay great 
indeed, contains much more than this. In due! stress on attention, in the teaching of the young. 
time Sacraments were instituted—a Ministry was | The exercise, too, of this faculty depends in a great 
set apart—a great system of Morals was given, | measure upon ourselves; so that here again Apollos 
applicable to all the circumstances of our lives—' is brought face to face with our own experience, 
above all, the teaching and strengthening power of | and gives to us in his example a most useful 
the Holy Ghost was made known and promised.t | admonition. 
But in these words of John the Baptist by the bank} But at this point—in the mode of his coming in 
of Jordan we have the main point. This is the | contact with Aquila and Priscilla, and so indirectly 
life-giving part of the Gospel system. However far | with St. Paul—we begin to note a moral and religious 
our religious attainments may ultimately reach, it is | feature of Apollos, which merits our special atten- 
here—in the Redemption wrought out by Christ | tion, because it is singularly characteristic of him, 
for sin—that we have the fresh well-spring from | as well as full of beneficial suggestions to ourselves. 
which all the rest flows out. Let us never lose this | When Aquila and Priscilla had heard Apollos in the 
thought from our mind. In all our study, all our | synagogue, “they took him unto them and expounded 
work, let the great central principle never be over- | unto him the way of God more perfectly.” These 
laid or forgotten. two Jewish Christians—as we learn from the early 
But now we begin to enter upon considerations | part of the chapter*—were “ tent-makers,” with 
which relate not so much to the advantages and | whom St. Paul had made acquaintance at Corinth, 
—— and whom he had left at Ephesus a short time 


* John i. 29. + Sce Acts xix, 2. 3. - * Acts xviii. 3. 



































previous to the arrival of Apollos. They became 
the religious instructors of this Alexandrian stranger, 
who in their hands was a most willing learner. 
Thus here we have an eloquent man, a learned 
man, a fervent man, not unwilling to be taught, and 
taught too by plain and homely people, who were 
engaged in business. One of these teachers, too, 
was a woman. It was not from a Theological 
College that Apollos obtained his advanced religious 
instruction. In making this observation we are 
certainly not justified in suggesting that Scripture 
throws any contempt on learning or scholarship. 
We have seen the very contrary above, in the cases 
both of this Jew of Alexandria and of St. Paul him- 
self. Still the fact is as stated here. The secular 
training of Apollos came from a very distinguished 
source, his high religious training from a very lowly 
one. How often has this been the case since! 
Those who have been eminent in University 
honours have often learnt their best lessons of reli- 
gion even from the poor, and often from women, in 
the retired hours of domestic life. By such methods 
God’s Providence brings all parts of a man’s 
experience into harmony, and causes all to bear 
upon the one point of active service. Those men 
who produce great religious results on the minds of 
others have usually drawn their own teaching from 
very various sources, Many things are made tributary 
to that stream of wide influence, which in the end 
flows full and strong. But there must be a teach- 
able spirit, if the benefits are to be fully realised. 
We must become children if we are to be high in 
the kingdom of heaven. This was exemplified in 
the instance of Apollos. Let it be our honest 
desire that it may be exemplified in ours ! 

Next we turn to notice the active career of use- 
fulness on which he now entered. Equipped, as we 
have seen, with varied knowledge, he was filled 
with a noble zeal to make that knowledge fruitful. 
His desires turned with characteristic energy to a 
distant scene of labour; nor is it difficult to con- 
jecture the reasons which attracted his thoughts 
towards Corinth. The name and importance of 
the place were very familiar to him. 
Ephesus, and Corinth were connected together by 
the intercourse of constant trade. But especially 
his friends Aquila and Priscilla would, in their con- 
versation, be constantly speaking of St. Paul’s work 
in Achaia, where they first had met him. The 
names of his chief converts too would be frequently 
mentioned, with the difficulties and troubles of the 
young Christian community in that district. Thus 
Apollos was seized with the desire of doing public 
service on the field which was prepared to his hand, 
and of continuing the work whichSt. Paul had already 
begun ; and Aquila and Priscilla were in nowise 
loth to encourage him in the enterprise. They 
evidently rejoiced in the prospect of such aid being 
given to their Corinthian friends, whom they knew 
to be in the midst of perilous temptations. ‘“ The 
brethren” in Ephesus shared these feelings, “ and 
wrote, exhorting the disciples to receive” Apollos, 
The mention of this fact is full of interest, for it is 
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Alexandria, | 
For while one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I 
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the first recorded instance of commendatory letters, 
a kind of correspondence which became, in the 
times that immediately succeeded, an instrument 
of the utmost value for binding together the sepa- 
rated parts of the growing Church. Armed with 
such letters, Apollos crossed the sea from Ephesus 
to Corinth : and the result is told in forcible though 
simple language—“ When he was come to Corinth, 
he helped them much which had believed through 
grace ; for he mightily convinced the Jews, and 
that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was Christ.” 

What a great position was this, and what an 
enviable position, to be the organ of friendly com- 
munication between two churches, to bind together 
two parts of the Christian community, and to com- 
municate strength where strength was needed! And 
let it not be forgotten that helping work of this 
kind, on a smaller or larger scale, is within the 
power of us all. 

Here it is that we see the exertions of St. Paul and 
Apollos in the cause of the Gospel, though starting 
from two different points, brought harmoniously 
into one focus. Attempts indeed were made, too 
successfully, to separate the Church of Corinth into 
antagonistic sections, connected with the names of 
these two men. But-in heart and intention their 
work was one. Just in this moment of St. Paul’s 
life it is that the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
comes in, to enable us to continue the biography 
of Apollos, and to obtain from it fresh lessons very 
useful for our times. 

The Epistle, soon after its opening, makes very 
pointed allusions to Apollos. After introductory 
salutations, thanksgiving, and advice, the Apostle 
begins his rebuke suddenly: “It hath been de- 
clared unto me of you, my brethren, by them which 
are of the house of Chloe, that there are contentions 
among you. Now this I say, that every one of you 
saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of 
Cephas ; and I of Christ:”* and, again, after an 
interval, he returns to the same subject thus: 
“Whereas there is among you envying, and strife, 
and divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? 


am of Apollos ; are ye not carnal? Who then is 
Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom 
ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man? 
I have planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave 
the increase.” At this point it is worth while to 
notice in passing how exactly, yet how unconsciously, 
so to speak, the facts here implied harmonize with 
the history which we find in the Acts. The 
Corinthians are reminded that Apollos continued 
among them the work which Paul had begun. Paul 
arrived first at Corinth, Apollos afterwards. But this 
is not all. It is implied that Apollos had been there 
in the interval between St. Paul's personal visit on 
the second missionary journey, and the writing of 
this letter, which we know to have taken place at 
Ephesus on the third missionary journey.f It is 





* x Cor. i. 11, 12. + 1 Cor. iii. 3—6. 
t See Acts six. 1. 1 Cor. xvi. 8, 19. 
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not, however, any corroborations of the mere ac- 
curacy of Scripture, however interesting they may 
be, to which our attention is to be turned at pre- 
sent. We are following the career of one of St. 
Paul’s companions, with the view of learning from 
his life and work something useful for ourselves. 

The arrival of this learned, eloquent, and fervent 
man, though intended for the spreading and deepen- 
ing of practical religion, had been followed by the 
formation of religious parties. Some of these 
Corinthian Christians had a preference for St. Paul, 
some for Apollos. So they ranged themselves in 
different sections, and called themselves by different 
names. All this was very natural, though very 
wrong. Each of these two Missionaries of Christ 
had his own peculiar gifts and means of influence. 
In all that we usually sum up under the term popu- 
larity Apollos was probably far superior. On the 
other hand, St. Paul had been first in the field, had 
founded the Church in Corinth, and came with 
supreme authority. Besides this, individual hearts 
and minds had been relatively brought more closely 
into contact with the one or the other. Thus that 
deplorable growth of party-spirit took place at 
Corinth, which has had its counterpart ever since in 
all ages of the Church, which is bearing its mischiev- | 
ous fruits even now, too plentifully, in England. 

It is not needful here to attempt any discrimina- 
tion of the exact characteristics of these parties in 
Corinth: nor indeed is this an easy task. It is 
more important for us to-ascertain the cure for this 
evil tendency among ourselves. The true remedy | 
is to be found in those general principles which St. 
Paul enunciates in this Epistle. We are to look 
up to that one common Divine source from whence 
all gifts and graces proceed. He reminds the 
Corinthians that they are to think even of their 
greatest teachers—whether they were Apollos or 
Paul himself—as “ ministers” through whom God 
works in.them spiritual good. ‘They are not to! 
exalt one at the expense of another. ‘They are to 
view all the spiritual benefit that comes to them by 
human instrumentality as sent by God. ‘‘ Let no 
man glory in men,” he says; “for all things are 
yours—whether Paul or Apollos, or things present, 
or things to come—all are yours.” * 

Now the question arises—and in estimating his 
character it is quite essential to answer the question 
—whether this party-spirit, which was developed at 
Corinth, was in any way the fault of Apollos, and 
whether, when it was developed, he encouraged it | 
at all. Here another passage from the latter part of | 
the same Epistle presents itself to our attention, 
and supplies the answer. The Apostle writes: 
“ As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly de- 
sired him to come unto you with the brethren: but 
his will was not at all to come at this time: but he 
will come when he shall have convenient time.t 
We perceive that by this time Apollos had left 
Corinth and returned to Ephesus, and that he and 
St. Paul were in personal companionship together. 
It is the first record which we possess of their 


+ 1 Cor. xvi. 12. 





* 3 Cor iii. 21, 22. 


actual meeting, though indirectly, as we have seen, 
they had been in active co-operation. At Ephesus 
they had abundant opportunity of conversing to- 
gether concerning the state of things in Corinth: 
and, viewed in the light of this fact, the verse before 
us is very instructive. There is no doubt that, with 
so much zeal, so much learning, so much eloquence, 
so much popularity, Apollos might have made him- 
self eminent as a party-leader. In most ages of 
the Church such gifts have been used, too willingly, 
for such purposes. But this Apollos would not do, 
There are good reasons, as we have seen, for be- 
lieving that in some attractive qualities he was far 
superior to St. Paul. But he preferred the safety and 
welfare of the Church to his own self-aggrandise- 
ment. And how considerate is his conduct, as made 
known to us on this occasion! St. Paul wished 
him to go to Corinth at this time. But for the 
present he firmly declined. His appearance there 
' would only have been the signal for a new outbreak 
of this party-spirit. 

And indeed how admirable is the conduct of 
these two apostolic men one towards another! 
We are considering them as companions: and 
their mutual relation, with the personal feeling 
exhibited on each side ata critical time, must be 
specially observed. Nor is there any difficulty in 
seeing, on the part of St. Paul, the greatest gene- 
rosity, with the most perfect confidence that Apollos 
would not abuse an opportunity ; and, on the other 
side, the most delicate and thoughtful respect for 
St. Paul, and the utmost reluctance on the part of 
Apollos to run any risk of exalting himself at the 
expense of another. What an example of self- 
restraint and mutual consideration is presented to 
us here! Such an example ought to be carefully 
followed. It is this kind of torbearance which 
maintains and strengthens friendship, and secures 
the continuance of co-operation in Christian work. 

Friendships thus cemented last long and bear 
many strains. We are not surprised by the 
anxiety shown by St. Paul long afterwards for the 
comfort of Apollos in the prospect of a fatiguing 
journey. In his Epistle to Titus we find this mes- 
sage: “Bring Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on 
their journey diligently, that nothing be wanting 
unto them.”* Of Zenas we know nothing, but of 
Apollos we know much ; and we might reasonably 
conjecture from this passage that he and the Apostle 
had been brought into continually nearer com- 
panionship, and that they had often travelled to- 
gether. In itself, as was remarked at the outset, it 
is too casual to give us much information ; but it is 
in harmony with, and a fitting conclusion to, all 
the rest. 

This meditation on the life and work of Apollos, 
imperfect as it is, may at least serve as an illustra- 
tion of the large amount of religious instruction 
which we may secure to ourselves from the study of 
a Scripture Character. Recognition of God’s hand 
in our early training—a good and conscientious 
use of opportunities—a ready zeal for Christ’s ser- 


* ‘Litus iii. 13. 
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vice—humility in learning from those who are 


further advanced in the Christian course than our- 
selves—a cheerful rendering of timely help to 
those around us—a firm discountenancing of fac- 
tious party-spirit—a considerate care for the’ re- 
putation and comfort of others—can we not all, 
through the Holy Spirit’s aid, form such habits 
of mind as these? The example of Apollos is not 
above the standard at which we ought to aim. 
Sometimes the characters of Scripture seem far 
removed from our own experience, and to belong to 
another world. Notsohere. The pattern is quite 
on our own level, and singularly suitable for our 
own times. 

This is just the kind of life which, if we are true 
Christians, we must desire to lead. And we may 
revert, as we end, to one encouraging thought to 
which expression was given in the earlier part of 
this paper. The providential guiding of Apollos 
in connection with St. Paul was very remarkable. 
His early knowledge of Christianity began at Alex 


andria ; his mature training was received, and his 
active work began, at Ephesus ; his distinguished 
| public career was run at Corinth. Thus three great 
| cities saw the three stages of his religious progress. 
Or we may set before our minds this fact of provi- 
dential guidance in another way. St. Paul, appa- 
rently by accident, meets Aquila and Priscilla at 
Corinth. There, through intercourse with him, 
they become fitted for influence on a large scale. 
At Ephesus, Apollos is brought under this beneficial 
influence. And finally he is labouring at Corinth on 
the foundation laid by St. Paul, while the Apostle 
is again co-operating with Aquila and Priscilla in 
Ephesus. We may justly put all this side by side 
with our own experience in regard to changes of 
home, of occupation, of companionship, and may 
draw from it the comfortable assurance that, 
wherever we are, if we have a true desire to serve 
God, He will provide for us suitable work and, so 


| 
| 





| far as we need, Christian sympathy. 


JOHN S, HOWSON. 








Tue namesake and very congenial friend and 
pastor of King Frederick William IV., who ended 
his life a year ago as Court Preacher at Potsdam, 
has left behind him a very delightful piece of auto- 
biography. He tells the story of a happy, sunny 
life, or rather of the sunniest part of his lite, 
spent quietly in pastoral and pulpit duties, but 
bringing him into contact with so many kinds of 
people, and showing such fulness of sympathy, as 
to possess a much wider interest than the ordinary 
run of professional lives. Born on the banks 
of the Rhine, at the time when the French eagle 
had displaced the Prussian, and when excited men, 
bellowing out the Carmagnole, were dancing round 
trees of liberty in the market-place, he seemed not 
very likely to enjoy either a calm spirit or a tranquil 
life. But thanks to the transfiguring power of 
youth, even the daily sight of chevaux a’ordonnance, 
execution militaire, and all the other miseries ot war 
and foreign domination, could not disenchant the 
years of infancy, and the remembrance of these 
years continued to hover round him “ bathed in 
the golden radiance of a lost paradise.” His father 
spent his life like himself, in pastoral duties, into 
the heart of which was interjected a short theologi- 
cal professorship in the University of Duisburg; but 


a berth where a man was lucky with four or five | 


students at his feet, where no salary could be got 


from the State, and where all appeals were answered | 


by the advice to get off as soon as he possibly 


could, hardly suited the head of a family, and, after | 
a little while, the University becoming a total 


wreck, he gladly accepted another call to the pas- 
toral office. 





* Frederick Wilhelm Krummacher. An Autobiography. Edited 
by his Daughter. ‘Translated by the Rev. M. G. kaston, M.A. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
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Krummacher was not brought up under those 
earnest evangelical influences with which he him- 
self was afterwards so closely identified. Of his 
father he speaks with great respect and affection, 
as a good man who sought to draw his people to 
God ; not, however, by direct appeals, but rather 
by awakening in them a consciousness of want, and 
leading them with all joyful confidence to lay hold of 
the divine compassion and grace, which could only 
be done in fellowship with Christ the divine Media- 
tor. ‘There seems to have been a quiet progress in 
the religious life of both his parents, for a pastor's 
house in which there was neither family worship nor 
religious training hardly indicated even the dawn of 
what proved to be “the splendour of a life of evan- 
gelical taith.” While deriving from his father a 
simple, rejoicing, afiectionate nature, and a wide- 
spreading sympathy, he was indebted to some of 
his female relatives for the example of a tenderness 
and radiance that seemed to reach the very limits 
of human attainment. Of his paternal grandmother, 
the rector of the parish wrote to Lavater, “ Like a 
radiant star, she lighted up the domestic firmament, 
and living in the full sunlight of revealed truth, 
she exhibited in her whole deportment the splendour 
of a peaceful, childlike, Christian spirit.” His 
mother’s mother was hardly less estimable. Her 
son “could never speak but with a deep inward 
emotion of childlike ecstacy of that heart-refreshing 
picture of motherly gracefulness.” A richer family 
inheritance rarely falls to the lot of any man. 

The war-excitement was great again when Krum- 
| macher was passing through the Gymnasium. ‘The 
| patriotic fire blazed in every district of Germany, 

and boys of fifteen or sixteen were even keener than 
men double or treble their age to have a tilt at the 
enemies of their country. The occasional quartering 
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of soldiers of the confederate army at their father’s 
house, including such men as Dieffenbach, after- 
wards a celebrated surgeon, and A. W. Schlegel, 
whose foppish conceit and scented clothes did not 
quite counteract the influence of his keen wit and 
brilliant manner, served to inflame the military 
ardour of the young Krummachers. The fresh 
young life they led, with-the romantic bias derived 
from Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” Goethe’s 
‘Gotz von Berlichengen,” and similar works ; from 
Uhland’s romances, from Arndt’s, Korner’s, and 
Schenckendorf’s songs, and from Schiller’s and 
Goethe’s plays, acted by themselves in a bower in the 
garden, tended to keep up the desire for military em- 
ploy ment. But their hopes of this were disappointed. 
The liberation of the Fatherland from its enemies, in 
1814-15, of course brought an end to active war- 
fare, and sent over the country a great wave of 
grateful feeling, causing many of the deserted 
churches to echo with songs of thankfulness. All 
Christian hearts were deeply touched, and a vague 
feeling of sympathy with them began to stir in the 





soul of young Krummacher, while intercourse with | 


the families of some Christian noblemen in the 
neighbourhood led him to think of the glory of an 
elevated evangelical life of faith, The deepening 
piety of his father had doubtless an influence upon 
him, for about this time a sneer of the Duke of 
Anhalt at his “increasing pietism” led him to ac- | 
cept a call to another sphere of labour. 

Having passed through the Gymnasium cum 
laude, young Krummacher proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Halle. From the dilapidated condition 
into which the war had thrown it, it now suddenly 


sprung to great vigour and popularity, but of its | him. 


theological professors only one, “der alte Knapp, 
held aloft the banner of the Gospel. There were, 
however, some eminent scholars in the toma 


| 


| 
| 
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house of De Wette, and to be told that though 
the Bible was a sort of allegory or a book of sym- 
bols, there were some real ideas in it after all. 
Then again, Schleiermacher, with his wonderful 
enthusiasm for the person of Christ, came above 
the horizon; appearing to some a pantheistic 
meteor, with views more dangerous than the ration- 
alism of Wegschneider ; while others spoke of him 
with unbounded praise, as the new Reformer of 
Evangelical Theology. 

From the University of Halle he passed to that 
of Jena, where he found instructors of a somewhat 
similar type, but not so destructive. Gabler, while 
cutting in pieces the fetters of church symbols, was 
esteemed for the uprightness of his character, and 
the reverence with which he was wont to speak of 
the moral sublimity and dignity of Christ. Schott, 
the learned editor and translator of the New 
Testament, went further ; he recognised the super- 
natural, and spoke with the greatest reverence of 
Jesus as the God Man, yet had a convenient vault- 
ing pole for carrying him over “things altogether 
too wonderful” in the Bible. Fries, the philosopher, 
inspired an enthusiastic love of the beautiful, and 
an enthusiastic patriotism towards the Fatherland : 
while his admiration of Faith might have been 
mistaken for encouragement to belief in the truths 
of Christianity, had it not been seen that in ac- 
cordance with his subjective philosophy, it meant 
only sincerity of conviction. There was little there- 
fore in the lessons of his instructors to enable 
Krummacher to solve the problem of faith. It 
was by means of private study, and intercourse 
with earnest companions, that the light came to 
His conception of the splendour of the life 
of faith, he tells us, gradually and gently passed 


| into the actual enjoyment of such a life ; and what 


including the philosopher Niemeyer, and the two | 


great Rationalists, Wegschneider and Gesenius. It | 
is refreshing to find that the vast gult which came | 
to separate “the views of Krummacher from those of 
the Rationalists, did not make him either blind to 
their good qualities, or niggardly in his tributes. 
For this he will doubtless be bitterly rebuked by 
some; but our readers, we believe, will gladly 
learn, when they are told of Niemeyer’s way of 
skipping over the miracles of Scripture, how ex- 
alted his reverence was for the person of Jesus; or 
when they read of Wegschneider reducing the Gos- 
pel to a mere moral system, how faithful he was to 


his convictions, and what high moral earnestness | 


breathed in all his words, and revealed itself in his 
whole life. Knapp, “the last descendant of the 
old evangelical school of Halle,” was highly re- 
spected, although the greater number of the students 
called him a “pietist,” or a “ Hernhutter ;’ but 
Knapp was too timid to do battle with Wegschneider 





he calls the German-Christian principle—the root- 
principle, we suppose, of the Christian life in its 
German development—became the living reality 
lot his life. All through, Krummacher, in_ his 
Christian progress, was much influenced by his 
sympathies. Pious men in his different congrega- 
tions, even in the humblest spheres of life, did 
much to elevate first his conceptions, and then his 
attainments in the Christian life ; and as it was his 
lot, in his earlier and more susceptible years, to 
pass through higher and higher religious tempera- 
tures till he came to Elberfeld, the fervour of his 
devotion became always the greater. How little 
settled his theology was, even at the time when he 
entered on the ministry, is apparent from the fact, 
that when passing his final examination as a candi- 
date, or licentiate in theology, he expounded the 
miracles of the loaves and fishes as a symbol of the 
goodness of God to the needy children of men. 
Checked ‘by his father for this sentiment, he said 
that he did not deny the reality of the miracle ; 


and Gesenius, so that students who were seeking g | while at the moment there flashed on him a con- 


the truth were bewildered in their search. 
truth on which they had been accustomed to rest, 
seemed to melt away, like mist on the mountains ; 


| 
ay 


and it was even a comfort to enter the half- “way | His first charge was an assistantship in Frank- 


Every | viction how sadly unsettled his faith was, and how 


much more his Christianity as yet consisted in 
_ undefined sentiment than in firm conviction. 
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The genial life of the free city, | 


furt-on-the-Maine. 
coupled with its ancient imperial associations ; its | 
position as a sort of meeting place for northern | 
and southern Germany; the many noble families | 
that had their residence in it, the strangers and 
tourists that flocked to it, the scientific and literary 
societies of which it was the seat, give to Frankfurt 
an almost unsurpassed combination of attractions. | 
The frank, sympathetic soul of Krummacher en- | 
joyed greatly its manifold life. In the sa/ous of 
Frankfurt he met poets, artists, singers, novelists, | 
philosophers, men of science and theologians, and 
all had an interest for him. The Dane, Thorwald- | 


to me in Berlin: ‘How can one be only a theolo- 
gian?’ cried, shrugging his shoulders, this famed 
sculptor of the statue of Christ. Who may ex- 
pound such a_ psychological contradiction? I 
drew from it the conclusion that an enthusiastic 
admiration for the /erson of Christ is something 
very different from faith in Him.” 

There were other men whom Krummacher came 
to know at Frankfurt whose influence on him was 
far deeper. 
pastor of the French Protestant congregation, 
Manuel. He was aremarkable man. A classical 
scholar, and so careful of his composition that 
every sermon cost him from eight to fourteen days’ 


| tion of prison chaplain at Lausanne. 


Pre-eminent among these was the | 


sen, was an object of great attraction. ‘“‘ With his 
gigantic stature, and his features sharply and dis- 
tinctly marked, and reaching to a colossal magni- 
tude, the whole proportions of his profile bearing 
evidences of genius and strength, he appeared like 
a living statue of Michael Angelo. On the occa- 
sion of a magnificent banquet, held in celebration 
of Goethe’s seventieth birthday, I happened to 
come near to the great artist, and after I had 
spoken with him a little, he put to me the ques- 
tion, ‘ Are you an artist?’ ‘No,’ I replied, ‘I am 
a theologian.’ I then heard from him the same 
words which, at a later time, Bellini once addressed 


' labour, he was at the same time a fervent preacher, 


and a most devout man. Like his countrymen 
generally (the Swiss), he had a great home-sickness, 
which showed itself in very frequent exclamations, 
“O ma patrie, mon lac, mes belles Montagnes !” 
and led him soon to accept the offer of the situa- 
“ Manuel,” 
says Krummacher, “was much to me: very much. 
. . - « Oh the never-to-be-forgotten delightful days 
we spent in fellowship with each other! I bless the 
| man whom the Lord used as the principal instru- 

ment in leading me to know the depths of my own 
| heart better, in revealing to me the barren deserts 
{which were there, in vivifying and making dis- 
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tinctly felt in my heart, my need of salvation, and 
in heightening the earnestness of my prayers.” 
Krummacher greatly enjoyed his residence at Frank- 
furt, and it was, indeed, very memorable to him. 
“The name Frankfurt stands as the name of the 
true cradle of my life and faith. For another reason I 





bless Frankfurt ; it gave to me, from one of its ex- 
cellent families belonging to the city, my dear wife, | 
the faithful companion of my earthly pilgrimage, | 
the most precious blessing which, next to God him- | 
self, I possess in this world.” | 
From Frankfurt he removed in 1823 (we give 

dates when we get them) to become pastor to the 

congregation of the village of Ruhrort. His young 

wife accompanied him, and their reception, after | 
the custom of the Rhine provinces, was very) 
beautiful. The Presbytery met them in a large 

barge, adorned with flags and flowers, and a fleet of 
smaller boats accompanied them down the river. | 
The firing of guns and the loud huzzaing of the | 
multitudes on both banks, gave further expression | 
to the welcome. ‘The flags hung on the vessels in 

the harbour ; a green triumphal arch was erected, | 
the bells rung out from the church tower, and the | 
whole town was adorned with festoons. The two | 
years spent in Ruhrort were years of bright sun- | 
shine. His own views of truth had become clearer; | 
his heart was happier in its trust and love ; his con- 

gregation numbered many who had imbibed the | 
spirit of the great Christian singer of the Ruhr, | 
Gerhard Tersteegen; and though some of them | 
were narrow enough, and even approached to asceti- | 


cism, with others he had the most delightful fellow- | 
ship, and from some of them he learned much. 


The people were very kind. “Whatever they 
could do in anticipation of our wishes, they cheer- 
fully did. They took care that our house was well 
provided with meat and drink, so that we scarcely 
needed to purchase anything. When a little son | 
was born to us, whom it was found necessary to 
nurse with a nursing-bottle, they very considerately 
arranged that a milch cow kept by one of them! 
should be reserved for our home exclusively. When | 
we thought of filling our garden with vegetables | 
instead of flowers, they told us that we would receive | 
abundance of vegetables from the gardens of the | 
congregation ; and so we certainly found it to be 
the case. The friends celebrated our birthdays, 
and came to us on such occasions with their good | 
wishes and with presents for us. ‘They surprised 
us on the occurrence of such family festivals, with | 
choral and psalm singing, and by other such dis- | 
plays and acts, and always in the most delicate 
way, as proved the greatness of their affectionate 
interest in us.” With two of his humble parish- 
loners Krummacher enjoyed most improving 
fellowship. One was a young man, who rose in 
life, but at that time drove horses along the river 
side, who so enjoyed the writings of Tersteegen 
that he would fasten the book to the crupper of the 
horse, and read from it as he walked behind. He 
was a beautiful and most devoted Christian, often 
called to visit persons in distress, and honoured to 
VI.—16, 





| sways toward Romanism. 


carry the highest blessings to many of them. The 
other was a poor tailor, self-taught and taught of 
the Lord, so full of fine and tender feelings, and 
bearing on his clear and beautiful countenance so 
much of the light of mildness and gentleness and 
inward peace, as to have earned the title of the 
beloved disciple. He was eminent in his ex- 
perience of the nearness of the Lord, and of the 
efficacy of prayer. Yet he mingled in the most 
friendly way with his fellow-men, readily helping in 
every undertaking for the common weal. He 
looked with delight on the beautiful world of 
nature, “the divine picture-book for learners,” as 
he called it ; and his soul was so attuned that even 
what was truly beautiful in secular art and poetry 
awakened a responsive echo within him. The 
presence of such men among his hearers exercised 
a stimulating influence on the pastor; he strove to 
present discourses that would have nourishment for 
such souls, while his own was continually nourished 
and refreshed by their fellowship. 

From Ruhrort his next change was to Barmen, 
one of the chief town in the famous Wupperthal. 
Nine years after (1834) he was translated to 
Elberfeld, which lies over against Barmen, on the 
opposite bank of the Wupper. It was here he 
first preached his lectures on Elijah and Elisha. 
His charge at Barmen brought him into contact 
with the peculiar type of religious life for which the 
Wupperthal is celebrated ; but at Elberfeld, a much 
more important place, he was more in the heart of 
it. In no part of Germany does the pulse of 
Evangelical religion beat so strongly as in the 
Wupperthal. It is to Prussia what Ross-shire is 
to Scotland. And singularly enough, there is no 
small resemblance, both in excellences and in de- 
fects, between the religious life of both. Krumma- 
cher was well able to discriminate the faults of this 
religious life from its glories. And in his personal 
experience, he seems to have been enabled to reap 
the full blessing of the warmth and earnestness 
with which he was surrounded, without imbibing 
the prejudices that mingled with it, or losing aught 
of that sympathy which rejoiced in everything 
bright and beautiful, wherever it might be found. 
He describes the people as born with a religious 
capacity for Calvinism. They were Protestant 
almost to the extreme of Puritanism, abhorring 
everything that in constitution, worship, or doctrine 
The fine arts had no 
attraction for them. Speaking of the believers, he 
says, “ If any accusation is to be brought against 
them, one might mention first, a certain over- 
estimation of their individual outward forms of life 
as the only true ones in which Christian life can 
manifest itself ; and then, also, a mistaking of the 
steps of the transition from a state of unbelief to 
one of faith, and in consequence of that, a too 
hasty proceeding in conferring the titles ‘Chris- 


| tian’ and ‘unchristian’ on others ; and further, a 


| too distinctive refusal of every exegetical interpre- 
' tation of Scripture which deviates in any way from 
_ that which has been handed down to them by their 
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fathers, and has now become naturalized among 
them ; and finally, too depreciatory an estimate of 
the value of theological science. On the part of 
many also, the reality of their conversion was deter- 
mined on too narrow grounds. In so far as a 
person came not up to the standard of a recognised 
model, he was at least viewed with distrust. It 
not seldom happened also, that tender attachment 
to their pastors was, on the part of many of them, 
confounded with love to the Lord himself, and 
much of the love of Christ with which it was 
supposed they burned, when closely examined, 
dissolved itself into a mere party zeal. In other 
respects, however, I know no place in our Father- 
land where there existed so much sound, practical 
Christianity as in that much-decried, yet, at the 
same time, much-praised valley. It is, as it has 
well been called, one of the streets of Jerusalem 
blessed above thousands of others.” 

With such drawbacks as are here adverted to, 
the valley of the Wupper gushed with a deep, 
earnest, religious life. Great crowds of hearers 
thronged the churches, and it was quite a common 


thing to hear the sound of choral singing, in which | 


many voices were united, proceeding from the 
workshops and factories, and echoing from the 
woods and hills around, on the Sabbath afternoon. 
In his charge at Barmen, Krummacher says it 
would have been difficult to find a single family in 
which at least one true disciple, or one tried hand- 
raid of the Lord, would not have been found; and 
on the other hand, there were many houses in 
which all the inmates, young and old, were walking 
in the way of life. “My heart yet swells within 
me when I think of two brothers there, of whom, 
after many years’ intercourse, the whole community 


testified that with them never anything else could be | 
seen than love, friendship, and constant acts of kind- | 


ness, united with the most genuine humility ; or of a 
certain joiner’s family, of whom it was said, that 
vhoever was sorrowful, or was conflicting with 
doubts, must go to it in order to return comforted, 


stengthened, and refreshed ; or of the family of the | 


owner of the factory, who lived among his work- 


. . | 
people, as of old in the plain of Mamre the | 
patriarch Abraham did among his servants, and | 


who seemed to carry on his exceedingly prosperous 
business only for their sakes and for the interest of 
the kingdom of God; or of the families of the 
always happy and contented silk weavers, among 
whom the whole of the 128th Psalm seemed to be 
translated into life and action, verse for verse ; and 
of many more beside of kindred spirit! What 
wonder is it then that among such families thus 
devoted to the Lord, that word of the Prince of 
Peace verified itself continually: ‘He that loveth 
me shall be loved of my Father ; and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him ?’” 

Twenty years’ labour in such a sphere must have 
riveted the heart of Krummacher to Elberfeld ; yet 
when he received an appointment to Trinity Church 
in Berlin, he did not feel himself entitled to refuse 
it. Some unpleasant sounds of controversy had 


been lately heard in Elberfeld, between the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed pastors; and Krum- 
macher left it with a lighter heart than he would 
| have had otherwise. His appointment to Berlin 
| was by the express desire of the King, who had 
| heard him preach at Elberfeld, and highly esteemed 
'him. The change of sphere, however, was very 
| great, and for a time a great chill was on his 
|heart. No pealing of bells or firing of guns 
|welcomed him to the banks of the Spree. In 
| his parish there were multitudes who hardly knew 
| what a pastor was, and stared in wonder when 
| he went to visit them; and the whole aspect of a 
city, in which, out of half a million of people, not 
|more than thirty thousand persons, and these 
mostly women, attended the public worship of God, 
could not fail to create a dismal home-sickness, and 
|a sorrowful longing for the delightful assemblies of 
| the Wupperthal, in which it seemed to be the de- 
light of the whole people to pour out their hearts to 
'God. This troubled experience, however, had the 
‘right effect; it led Krummacher to throw himself 
'more on God; and ere long the sky began to 
brighten. His church filled up, and not only 
'did it become crowded, but he telt himself sus- 
tained by the prayers of his people, and was. 
|cheered by the evidence of blessed fruit. Yet 
it does not seem that he was ever quite in his 
element in Berlin. There were, h some 
congenial pastors there, with whom it was a delight 
| to associate ; and in his « regation there 
were men of note, whose zeal refreshed him and 
greatly helped the good work. Nor had Krum- 
macher’s long residence in the Wupperthal extin- 
guished those early sympathies which bound him 
to men of science and culture. In the salon of 
Eichhorn, at that time Minister of Worship, he de- 
lighted to meet with men like Schelling, ‘“ the hero 
| among philosophers, with a lion’s head, and with 
the friendly, innocent look of a child,” who con- 
firmed that saying of Bacon’s, “that philosophy 
always leads again back to God, and even to the 
Son of God ;” ‘Twesten, the successor of Schleier- 
macher ; Julius Stahl, the opponent of Bunsen ; 
Ranke, the historian; and Frederick Strauss (not 
David), the Court Preacher. At the soirées of 
Twesten, again, he met with Encke, the astronomer, 
“who never said to us that in the stars he had not 
| found God ;” the zoologist Lichtenstein, who only 
'smiled compassionately at the zaive confidence 
| with which some of his colleagues proclaimed their 
| doctrine, that instead of Adam, a baboon or orang- 
outang was the great progenitor of the human race ; 
the geographer Ritter, who listened as few ever did 
to the music of creation, and according to the 
words of the Psalmist, proved that the earth is the 
Lord’s ; the doctors of the law, Stahl and Richter ; 
the archeologists Piper and Lepsius; the philo- 
logists Curtiusand Zumpt, and many more besides.” 
Evenings with a more directly religious aim were 
spent at the house of the Cabinet Minister, General 
von Thile, one of the most confidential friends of 
the King, and a most devoted Christian, But there 
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was a pre-eminent pleasure in intercourse with 
Hengstenberg, Stahl, and “dear Augustus Neander.” 
“ T never met a man,” he says of the great Church 


historian, “to whom that testimony of the Lord | 


respecting Nathanael, ‘ Behold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom there is no guile,’ was ever so fully and 
unreservedly applicable. In reality, one could not 
but be convinced that not only the last remains of 
Jewish leaven had been removed out of him, for 
that was true, but that in him also the old man had 
been completely subdued. For never was the least 
trace of envy, or ambition, or jealousy, or such-like 


vices found in him; and if ever he broke out into | 


a violent passion, which did happen when the 
Hegelians or the Democrats were mentioned, his 
anger was like that of an innocent child. . . . His 
very presence was truly edifying and fitted to impart 
peace; and how many have felt, when, stepping 
over the open folios that lay scattered along the 
floor of his room, they approached the study table 
where he sat, as if they had entered into a sanc- 
tuary! ‘Talkativeness was not his weakness, but 
what he spoke was always with grace, seasoned 
with salt... . Willingly and thankfully have I 
always listened to the acute and excellent remarks 
he felt himself constrained to make to me now and 
then, with truly touching delicacy and modesty, on 
this or that point which I had referred to in a sermon; 
for he constantly attended public worship, and was 
one of my most regular hearers.” 

We wish that our space enabled us to give at full 
length this charming portrait of Neander, and the 
portraits of other eminent men, drawn by Krum- 
macher, with the like flowing appreciation and de- 
light. But we must hasten on. In 1848, a dark 
cloud fell on Prussia. Democracy raised its arm, 
and filled the land with terror. No section of the 
population were more horror-struck than the men 
of Christian faith. An antagonism arose between 
Christianity and liberalism such as, in these islands, 
we little comprehend, and which many of us deeply 
deplore. But here the curtain falls on Dr. Krum- 
macher’s autobiography. Whether by design or 


otherwise, the narrative ends with a brief allusion | 


to the events of 1848, and the vigorous home 
mission work to which they indirectly gave rise. 
Perhaps this is a silent testimony from the auto- 
biographer that the first part of his life was the hap- 
piest, and that the transplanted tree never flourished 
as it had flourished on the banks of the Wupper. 
Of the last stage of Dr. Krummacher’s life, as 
Court Preacher at Potsdam, we have hardly any 
record. On the 13th July, 1868, he joined with 
his five brothers and sisters, among whom there 
had never been a break, in celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of his deceased father’s birth- 
day. But his own strength was now failing. His 
illness did not confine him much, and the end was 
sudden. ‘The evening of the 9th December was 
spent with his children, “with a countenance 


| land was something marvellous. 


radiant with love and goodness, yet, if possible, 
more cheerful and more affectionate than usual.” 
Before the morning of the roth, the chariot of fire 
had borne him, like another Elijah, to the everlast- 
ing home. 

Krummacher’s love and admiration for the Father- 
Probably it got 
a chill—at least, his admiration—by the out- 


_break of 1848; but when in 1833, in the High 


, Church at Elberfeld, he preached in the presence 


of Frederick William, then Crown Prince, his en- 
thusiasm for Prussia, and for its royal family as 
well, was overwhelming and irrepressible. After 


| speaking of the privileges of ancient Israel, he 


burst out—“ Yes, brethren, if ye wish to ask me 
which, among all the nations of the earth, I con- 
sider as that which has been chiefly chosen by God 
as the Israel of the New Covenant, with gladness 
of heart, I bear testimony that it is you—you, my 


German people!” ‘Then he goes on to prove this, 


first from the German language, predestinated (as 


it were) for expressing religious truth; then from 
the gift of song bestowed on the German Church, 


| which first struck the key-note of the Church hymn, 


the true New Testament song; then from the rela- 
tion between the German people and their rulers ; 
and from a variety of other considerations. There 
is much extravagance and a little weakness here; 
a balanced judgment was not Krummacher’s forte ; 
and veneration for royalty was something of a foible. 
But there is a marvellous electric thrill in the dis- 
course, which is given at full length in the memoirs ; 
a wonderful stirring of the springs of hope and 
expectation ; all the bright signs of the times are 
set forth with a silvery gleam—the tongues of fire 


| that had fallen on the universities, the old good 


| 


| 


Word again resounding from the pulpits, the semi- 
naries of learning encouraging an evangelical form 
of culture, Bible societies in full activity, mission 
schools flourishing under a gentle royal sceptre. 
It must have been a wonderful day in the High 
Church of Elberfeld—the great congregation of-de- 


| vout, susceptible people, listening to their favourite 


preacher, as with his whole might he roused their 
hearts to the utmost pitch alike of patriotism and 


| of piety, while their future king sat in the midst of 
_them, and another King seemed to be hardly less 


| really present. 


It does carry one back to the great 
scenes in Hebrew history, and in itself is almost a 
verification of the preacher’s theme. 

Probably in his later years, Krummacher had 
cause to think of the burden of Dumah—* The 
morning cometh, and also the night.” The mil- 
lennium of his early hopes must have receded con- 


_ siderably into the future ; yet not too far for faith to 
follow, although his descendants might be celebrat- 


ing the centenary of his birth, or even though his 
name might have been long forgotten, before its 
blessed dawn. 


W. G. BLAIKIE, 
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UPWARD GLANCES. 


No. IV.—THE PROGENITORS OF OUR WORLD. 


“* F’en in their Ashes live their wonted Fires.” 


In the present chapter we propose to lay before | 
our readers certain rapid descriptions and pictorial | 
representations of some of those wonderful forms of 
matter, out of which it seems to have been the 
Divine Will ultimately to constitute our world in 
the state of its present existence. These forms of 
matter are divided into two most distinct and 
widely separated classes; they present, in fact, 
those two extreme and opposite phases which are 
just within the limits of human vision, when aided 
by the most curious and powerful appliances. One 
of these classes of matter is inorganic, lifeless, and 
vast beyond human conception ; the other is re- 
plete with life, beautiful in form, and, in most 
instances, inconceivably minute. The knowledge 
of the existence of either of these progenitors of 
our earth, is due to the long-continued exertion of 
that gift of the Eternal Father, the human mind, of 
which the structure and the endowments are more 
astonishing than all else. The telescope alone has 
disclosed the one ; and without the microscope in 
its most perfect adaptations, the others would, for 
the most part, be utterly invisible: both instru- 
ments are at once the products and the ministers 
of human thought. 

We shall begin with the Nebule. In our 
northern latitudes, perhaps not more than two 
of them are visible to the unaided eye; these 
two, one of which is in the constellation An- 
dromeda, and the other in Orion, have probably 
escaped the notice of the great majority of our 
readers. Ptolemy himself, who gives the results of 





his own observations about one hundred and 
thirty years after Christ, founded upon those made 
by Hipparchus about three centuries before, makes | 
no mention of either of them in his catalogue of | 
the 1,028 stars visible to him at Alexandria. To'| 
see them with any degree of distinctness and per- 
fection, a large telescope is indispensable, and even | 
the largest yet constructed leaves the observer 
with the somewhat disappointing, if not painful im- | 
pression, that he sees but little of their actual | 
forms. In the main they resemble fleecy patches | 
of a ghost-like light, exceedingly various both in 
size and in shape. 

Their variety of apparent form will be suffi- 
ciently understood from an inspection of the nine | 
delineations of remarkable nebulz which we have | 
selected from the drawings of the %riginal ob- | 
servers, viz., Sir John Herschel, Lord Rosse, and 
Mr. Lassell (p. 248). Even as telescopic objects 


feeling of irrepressible awe. Yet their tenuity and 
faintness are excessive. 

Mr. Huggins, in the process for his recent exami- 
nation of their physical constitution, was induced 
to measure the illumination of the second, third, 
and fourth of the nebulz delineated on our plate. 
With great dexterity he compared their light with 
that of a sperm candle, six to the pound, placed 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile from his ob- 
servatory: but even that feeble and distant light 
was enormously too bright to admit of any com- 
parison with the still feebler intensity of these 
apparently spectral films. He was obliged to dimi- 
nish the intensity of the light from this candle by 
the interposition of a plate of darkened glass, 
whereby the illumination was reduced to less than 
a three-hundredth part, and he came to the ultimate 
conclusion that the light of these nebule varied 
from the fifteen-hundredth to the twenty-thou- 
sandth part of the light of the distant but naked 
candle. * 

Whether any or all of the 6,000 nebulz which have 
been hitherto observed, belong to that system of 
stars which is visible to us, and of which our own 
sun is a member, has not yet been ascertained 
with certainty. The case may be, and, as we are 
ourselves inclined to think it probably is, that they 
lie far beyond our stellar universe: others, on the 
contrary, place them within and among the starry 
strata. Not knowing their distance, it is conse- 
quently impossible, on adequate grounds, to con- 
jecture their true dimensions: such things are 
reserved for the astronomy of the future. 

As soon as Kirchhoff, in 1860, had taught us 
how to discriminate the nature of a metallic 
vapour, by observing the light which it emits when 
sufficiently heated, and, as we have often ex- 
plained, by that means ascertained the existence 
of many terrestrial metals in the glowing vapours 
of our sun, Mr. Huggins and Professor Miller ap- 
plied themselves successfully to the far more diffi- 
cult task of scrutinizing with unusual accuracy the 
elementary substances which are glowing in the 
stars. The next step was an obvious one ; it was 
the application of the same process to the nebule: 
but here a most formidable obstacle presented 
itself 2 dimine, arising from that excessive feeble- 
ness of illumination of which we have already 
spoken. Nevertheless the step was taken, and the 
nature of the nebular light was scrutinized with the 
prism. The result, in the first instance, was so un- 


they may, in the first instance, fail to excite the sen-| expected, that Mr. Huggins withdrew his eyes 
sation of beauty ; but when the many associations | from the instrument under the impression that the 


with which they are connected present themselves 
to the thoughts of the well-instructed observer, when 
he perceives with his mind as well as sees with his 
eye, then these mysterious objects are rarely beheld 
without an exclamation of astonishment, or the 


apparatus had become accidentally deranged.+ 
He was not unprepared to see, as in the case of 
the stars, a faint riband of coloured light, crossed 


* Phil. Trans., 1866, p. 396. 





ft Ibid., 1864, p. 438. 
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by dark lines ; but here, on the contrary, to his 
astonishment he observed no continuous riband 
of light, but only three detached dright lines, and 
nothing else. ‘To the well-informed mind, here 
was an unmistakable indication that the nebular 
constitution differed essentially from the constitu- 
tion of the stars. The scientific interpretation of 
the stellar light indicated the existence of an in- 
tensely heated solid or liquid nucleus, surrounded 
by heated vapours ; whereas the interpretation of | 
the nebular light indicated the absence of the solid | 
and liquid forms, and the presence of incandescent | 
vapour alone. Here, then, was settled, as it were | 
in a moment, the important physical question | 
which had been raised by the observations of Lord 
Rosse. That eminent and devoted nobleman had, | 
by the unprecedented dimensions and perfections | | 

| 





of his telescope, partially resolved many of the 
nebulz into what seemed to be a congeries of} 
stars, and thence arose the probability that such | 
might be shown to be the case with all others, if 
sufficiently powerful instrumental means could ever | 


London, and he ultimately came to the conclusion 
that it consisted mainly of hydrogen and nitrogen, 
together with some other substance at present 
unknown. Its form was that of glowing vafour, 
the elements of water and ot ammonia! like so 
many other nebulz. These elements sufficiently 
explain the origin ot the green and the blue, as any 
one may see for himself, who looks at the bluish 
colour at the bottom of the flame oi a candle, which 
there consists almost entirely of hydrogen. Whether 
or not we have in this singular apparition an 
instance of the evolution of a solar system or not; 

whether the central spot is ultimately to condense 
into a sun, and whether the nebulous rings have 
been thrown off by the rapid revolution of the 
whole mass, and whether these rings are to break 
up, and recondense themselves by cooling and the 
mutual attraction of their parts into planets, it 
would be premature or impossible to say. It may 
be that nebulz such as this contain no gases con- 
densible into a solid form such as the terrestrial 
metals ; in this case, nebulz like this would stand 





be applied to the question. But here, before the 
eyes of Mr. Huggins, was an instance of an un- 
questionably vaporous form alone. A new fact 
in nature was thus brought to light : 
intelligent labour, 
springs from faith. 

The first nebula to which we shall call the 
reader’s attention is the first which is delineated on 


the reward of | 
and of that patience which , 


apart from those others which have formed the 
stars and our own solar system. On the other hand, 
there may co-exist therein many metallic elements 
which cannot be detected as yet, on account of the 
feebleness of the illumination and the imperfection 
This also is left for the 
One word as to the 
As to its 


|of our instruments. 
| astronomy of the future. 
| dimensions of this mysterious system. 


the plate ; and we have selected it on account of| distance from our sun, it is impossible as yet to 


its characteristic form: a somewhat condensed 
nucleus, surrounded by rings in a state of greater 
or less condensation. Mr. Lassell carefully ob- | 
served it at Malta, in 1862, with a magnificent | 
reflector constructed by himself, and of which the 
dimensions, power, and delicacy at least rivalled 
the celebrated forty-foot telescope of William | 
Herschel at Slough—itself the pioneer to all the | 
great instruments which have succeeded his, just | 


as its illustrious constructor has been the pioneer | 


to all our subsequent knowledge of the sidereal 
heavens, Mr. Lassell thus describes this remark- 
able object: “A most extraordinary planetary 
nebula. The colour is, at first sight, its most 
striking characteristic. It is of a brilliant sky-blue 
with a tinge of pale green. It was viewed with 
various powers up to 1,600, which was rather too 
high. ‘The form is but slightly elliptical. The 
interior brighter and more oval ring has nothing 
steHar about it ; but is very bright and well-defined, 
as is the case with the central spot, which conveys 
the idea of a bright nebulous disk not stellar.” 
Such is the impression left on the mind of this 
accomplished observer by the contemplation of 
this remarkable telescopic object, and we have 
presumed that our readers would be interested in 
thus learning from the original source.* 

Two years after these observations at Malta, viz., 


April, 1865, Mr. Huggins examined the nature of 


its light at Tulse Hill, in the neighbourhood ot 





® Trazs. R. Ast. Soc., 1867, p. 43. 


| hazard a reasonable conjecture. We must be well 
| within limits, it may be egregiously within limits, 

if we suppose it to be as near to us as the two 

| brightest of our stars, viz., as near as Sirius or the 
bright star in the Lyre. Now the diameter oi our 
| whole solar system, from the Sun to Neptune, if it 
| were placed w here Sirius is, and viewed from 
| where we now are, would occupy an apparent 
space equal to about the one hundred and eightieth 
| part of the moon’s apparent diameter as we seek it— 
| invisible in fact to the naked eye. But this nebula 
appears to us at least five times as large, according 
to the measures of M. D’Arrest. Consequently 
| the least conceivable size of this mass of vapour is 
| five times that of the linear dimension of the solar 
system, and may be probably fifty times! There is 
ample material here then for the formation of many 
systems as considerable and as substantial as our 
own, 

But before we dismiss this system, let us view it 
for a moment from another, and perhaps a more 
generally intelligible point of view. We may esti- 
mate the appearance of this object thus: consider 
one of the dots to the z’s on this page of the 
SunpAy MaGazine. Approximately it is about 
the eightieth of an inch in diameter. Take then a 
piece of bluish-white paper ot the size of this dot: 
place it in a dark room, and illuminate it with, say, 
the ten-thousandth part of the light of the sperm 
candle already spoken of, placed at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile, and now conceive yourself 
looking at this feebly illuminated microscopic dot at 
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eight feet away from the eye, and then you will form | creative arrangement of things, which, from many 
some notion of what sort of illuminated magnitude | points of view, appears in direct contrast with the 
the astronomer sets himself with confidence to | former ; for our chief concern will lie, not with the 
scrutinize. Is it the vastness or the littleness | vast, the inorganic, and the diffuse, but with that 
which here transcends human conception? We are| part of nature which is compact, animated, and 
equally lost in the contemplation of either: yet| microscopically minute. In these days of the 
our Father has endowed us with powers to know/ rapid circulation of old knowledge and of new 
something of his handiwork even here, and with | discovery, when even in remote and isolated dis- 
the gift comes the responsibility rightly to use| tricts, either the clergyman or some well-informed 
it. inhabitant considers it his duty, as assuredly it is, 

Having dwelt so long, and we fear so minutely,} to impart his information to his less fortunate 
upon this particular and most astonishing mass of | neighbours, by lectures, readings, or village libraries, 
vapour thus analyzed by the mind of man, we shall/it is probable that most, or indeed all, of our 
not consider it necessary to describe with any| readers are aware that nearly every fragment of 
considerable detail the other nebulz delineated on | building stone, whether limestone or sandstone, 
the plate. They constitute the principal and | whether marble or chalk, at one time formed part 
characteristic forms under which nebulous masses | of the skeleton or the shell of a living being. We 
present themselves in the instruments of our best} may see an instance of this creative arrangement 
observers. in those beautiful materials such as the Purbeck 

No. 2 is the well-known Annular Nebula in the | and Sussex marbles, which are so often employed 
constellation Lyra. In ordinary telescopes it is | in the architectural ornamentation of our churches 
seen as a ring: in the largest telescopes the ring is | and public buildings. These remarkable forms of 
more or less fringed, and over the centre there} limestone consist, as is manifest on the most 
is the appearance of feebly illuminated crape. Vast | cursory inspection, almost entirely of the shells of 
rapidity of rotation might explain its annular form, | creatures myriads of which once must have swarmed 
Its substance is gaseous. Its greatest linear, in the waters of our earth, but have now, after the 
dimension (it is oval in shape) is about three times | lapse of ages, become agglutinated and consoli- 
that of the preceding. Its illumination is very | dated by pressure, into a compact marble suscep- 
feeble, being about the six-thousandth of the candle | tible of a beautiful polish. But what we desire 
so often referred to. Six other similar objects have | herein to remark, on the very threshold of our 
already been observed in the heavens. subject, is the provision which the great Father has 

No. 3 is a strange-looking object, apparently | made for his children, whereby they, with the skill 
planetary, with a ring like Saturn. It is four times | with which He has endowed them, shall be supplied 
as bright as the nebula last described. Its ap-| with the means of building homes for themselves, 
parent dimensions are about the same as No. 1. |} commodious, beautiful, and elaborate, and furnished 
It is either entirely gaseous, or it may contain a| by the very materials which ages ago happy 
very small quantity of matter in the solid or liquid | creatures had enjoyed for their own abodes, just as 
form. Its colour is a greenish blue. 





ay 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


convenient, and elaborate, and beautiful as the 


No. 4 is the well-known nebula to which Sir} palaces of kings. This is the thought which will 
John Herschel assigned the similitude of a dumb-| be impressed upon our own minds, throughout the 
bell. The illumination is only one-twelfth that of | strange and unexpected tale of creative wisdom 
the preceding. When viewed in the enormous! and beneficence, which we shall now proceed to 
instruments of Lord Rosse and Mr. Lassell it loses tell, though with a brevity only too constrained. 
much of its dumb-bell form, owing to the introduc-| If the reader 
tion of many luminous details. It is gaseous in| now attainable in an available form at compara- 
constitution. In No. 5 we have an instance of a| tively slight expense ; if he will scrape or brush a 
large diffuse nebula with three points of incipient | little chalk into a glass of water and allow it to 
condensation. In No. 6, it seems that a similar | settle for a moment or two, so that the heaviest - 
condensation has been carried still further, up to the | matter may fall to the bottom ; and if he will then 
formation of a double nebule, this again leading up | transfer the still turbid portion into a second glass, 
to the idea of the ultimate formation of a double | and then examine both the subsided materials with a 
star. Both the last have been figured by Mr. | sufficient magnifying power, he will almost certainly 
Lassell.* be able to recognise. portions of 

In No. 7 we have the spiral form discovered by | shells, or even entire shells, similar 
Lord Rosse. Its meaning is reserved for the| to that in the subjoined eng fe 
astronomy of the future; but the spira arrange- | (Globigencra), or to those depicted 
ment has been observed in many sets of small stars| in the last three divisions of the 
in and near the Milky Way. Nos. 8 and 9 are| plate. Ifthe manipu n has been 
other nebular forms observed by Lord Rosse and | skilful, and if the magnifying power 
published in 1850, be sufficient (one hundred times 

We pass now to another phase in the divine | linear for instance), he will observe 
— eee | that the whole, or nearly the whole, material of the 


chalk consists of the débris of what once consti- 





® Trans. R. Ast. Soc.. 1866, Plate I., Figs. 1: 
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tuted the shell of a living organism. Now if we 
consider the enormous extent of the chalk hills 
existing in this and other countries, and reflect that 
every particle of it has passed through the tissues 
of a microscopic organic being, we become lost in 
the unexpectedness of the contemplation. What 
is here said of the chalk formation applies equally 
to the more extended ranges of limestone through- 
out the world, each variety consisting of the débris 
of its own characteristic form of ancient living 
organism, some larger and some smaller in dimen- 
sions. Recent investigations have shown that a 
similar origin must be attributed to sandstones. 
Whole cities, in fact, have been built oi materials 
which consist 0. a consolidation of shells or por- 
tions of shells, similar to the one figured above, 
or to those in figs. 10 and 11 in our plate. Such, 
for imstance, is the case with Paris and Lyons, 
and with other towns in France: the limestone 
of the buildings there is known to contain as 
many as sixty thousand organisms in a cubic inch ! 
An ounce of sand from the Antilles is said to 
contain two millions of microscopic shells! The 
materials of which the pyramids are built, and 
which also form the backbone of the Alps, consist 
of a stone furnished by the débris of calcareous 
shells (Mummudites), of which the woodcut, p. 249, 
gives the resemblance. The interior resembles a 
small coin divided into numerous concentric zones 
of chambers. To enumerate all other like instances 
of the construction of building materials would be 
wearisome and endless; suffice it to say, that the 
solid substance of whole continents on our globe 
was once alive, and was extracted by the tissues of 
living beings from the waters of ancient seas. 
How different is the chemistry of man ! 
Preparatory to the laying of the Atlantic cable, 
it was deemed necessary to ascertain the depth of 
the ocean which lies between the coasts of Ireland 
and Newfoundland, The machinery employed for 
the purpose necessarily brought up with it portions 
of the bottom of the deep sea. Since then, Drs. 
Carpenter and Wyville Thompson have entered 
upon two expeditions, with the view of dredging 
the bottom of deep seas, and of ascertaining what 
forms of life exist upon their floors, and what is 
now the constitution of the slimy ooze which 
terminates the profundity of the waters. These 
enterprismg naturalists have succeeded in bringing 
to the surface portions of the bed of the Atlantic 
reposing in the gloomy depths of some fourteen 
thousand feet, 2 measure which closely approaches 
to the height of Mont Blanc. That floor consists 
mainly of the exuvize of which we have already 
deseribed as forming the material of ordinary chalk, 
and upon it many of the organisms are still alive. 
Those of our readers to whom the Transactions of 
the Royal Society are accessible, will find a series 
of memoirs by Dr. Carpenter, Professor T. Rupert 
Jones, and Mr. Parker, commencing from the year 
1856, which will not only repay the trouble of 
consulting, but which will convey to them a correct- 
ness and simplicity of conception, unattainable 








from any but original sources of information. They 
will be astonished to find, from the plates which 
accompany these most able and i interesting memoirs, 
how vast is the variety and how exquisite is the 
beauty of the shells of these microscopic animals, 
some of which still inhabit even the shores of 
England and America. 

Our tale of these wonderful organisms, thus 
constituting much of the continental portions of 
the globe, and forming the building materials for the 
habitations of man, so far ..om being yet ended, is 
in fact scarcely begun, For what conceivable pur- 

se, we may ask, are the waters of our oceans and 
inland seas thus rife with minute animated beings; 
“with moving creatures that oy life,” paca a 
forth abundantly by the waters,” 
the divine command? We shall Bases a eae 
say that we know, or perhaps ever can ‘what 
need have we for the knowledge ?), the a 
gee of created things, or the ultimate will of 

im whose “ways are not our ways, nor his 
thoughts our thoughts ;” but there is one 
which these minute and wonderful organisms have 
fulfilled in the ages of the past, and which they 
still continue to fulfil, and that is, they remove 
from the waters of the ocean those materials which 
in process 0. time would become so abundant as to 
be deleterious to other lives. They remove lime, 
for instance, and even flint, which are 
down in solution and vast abundance from : 
abrasion of continents by those ti streams 
which drain and irrigate the lands, form the 
channels of commerce on our earth. But on what 
do these microscopic creatures feed? It appears 
to be a law of the creation, the beneficent will, 
that is, of the Creator, that animal life should be 
sustained by food which has itself been i 
endued with life. The life of plants, on the other 
hand, is sustained by the power which it 
of appropriating to its vegetable tissues matter 
that is lifeless, simple, inorganic: carbon, for 
instance, from the air, and flint and other minerals 
from the soil. Animals appear to possess no such 
power; for #hem, plants or other animals, or, as in 
the case of man, both of them, must have prepared, 
and to a great extent have elaborated, the ood 
they require. Hence these tiny denizens of the 
waters and of the dark floors of the deep ocean, must 
find tinier organisms than themselves whereon to 
feed. And such are provided for them im a pro- 
lific abundance surpassing all conception. It is 
well known that in Arctic regions the waters are 
frequently discoloured to a considerable depth and 
for many leagues. Modern research has success- 
fully investigated the heretofore unknown cause of 
the discoloration : it is found to arise from myriads 
of myriads of microscopic plants, each detachable 
from the other, and of the sea-weed tribe. It is to 
these discoloured waters that the whaler by ex- 
perience resorts as the natural feeding ground of 
his gigantic prey, the true great whale. But these 
algze are not the whale’s food. It is a spectes, or 
several species of jelly fish, medusa, which feed 
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upon these plants, and the whales feed upon the technically called. These diatoms themselves have 
medusz ! * | also a wonderful tale of their own existence. The 
So too, our little chalk G/obigerine must have their | skeletons, or shells, or capsules which contain their 
living substance, are constructed of #int which the 


vegetable food at hand, and it probably consists of 
extremely minute alge, or diatoms, as they are | vegetable tissue has extracted from the waters ; 














and these are for the most part ornamented with | as the severest tests of the most exquisite lenses of 
such surpassing beauty, and w ith markings so close | the modern microscope.* : 
and delicate in texture, that they are - generally ee 


= * See Microscopic Journal, Jassim, and especially the Arachno- 
* Quarterly Journal of Microscopical heute, New Series, Oct., | discus Faponicus, figured by R. Beck in his Treatise.on the Micro- 
8 scope. 
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But now a word or two on the chalk animal 
itself. It is the lowest form, or among the very 
lowest forms of animal life. It consists simply 
of a mass of jelly-like substance, to which has 
been given the name of protoplasm. This sub- 
stance is endued with the power of abstracting 
lime from the waters in which it lives, and thereby 
of secreting and constructing for itself a shell 
of chalk. This calcareous shell, which serves to 
hold and to protect the jelly-like body (sarcode) is 
in general pierced with a vast multitude of holes, 
and through these astonishingly minute orifices, 
sometimes scarcely the ten-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter, it protrudes long filaments of its own 





substance (fseudopodia, or false legs, as they are 
called), whereby it appropriates to itself such food 
as comes in its way: at the same time they secrete 


and form a second cell of chalk, which is again | 


filled with an expansion of its jelly-like flesh, and 
so on new cells and new substance are formed, 
until the compound creature consists of many lobes 
(or masses) in many chambers. ‘These chambers 
communicate with each other by pores and fila- 
ments as aforesaid, and the external walls are 
pierced with multitudes of orifices whereby the little 
animal holds communication with its world of sur- 





rounding waters. Such is the general description 
of that lowest type of animal existence, to which 
naturalists have assigned the expressive name /ora- 
minifera, ‘Their microscopic shells are generally 
characterized by surpassing beauty and a vast 
variety of form. One genus of them (/agen@) would 
vie in form and ornamentation with the most deli- 
cate and elaborate flask ever manufactured by the 
artifice of man. ‘The shell above is a representa- 
tion of the Wummulite which forms the materials 
of Egyptian pyramids, a calcareous stone which 
extends throughout a large portion of Europe and 
into India. Figure 1o isa representation of Rofalia 
Ornata, with its filaments or pseudopodia protruded. 
This form is common in the building stone of Paris. 
In figure 11 is represented the mode in which the 
several divisions of the animal are posited in their 
several calcareous chambers, each lobe or mass of 
flesh (sarcode) being connected with its neighbour. 
In figure 12 we have the delineation of another 
shell, the inhabitant of which is endued with the 
power of secreting //ini instead of chalk from the 
waters of the ocean. Large tracts of land in the 
island of Barbadoes consist of little else than the 
debris of similar /oraminifera, or as in this case they 
are called polycystinous shells. 

Such, then, is a very rapid sketch of the outlines 
of some of the methods after which it has pleased 
| the Omnipotent Creator to constitute this our globe, 
| and fit it for the habitation of man. Wherever his 
| handiwork is observed, there his power, forethought, 

and beneficence “ cannot be hid.” A slow, divinely 
| majestic rhythm pervades all living things, and 
| attests the presence of HIS WILL: the very least as 
feeling his care, and the greatest as not exempt 
from his power. 
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HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
EXODUS.—NOTES ON PARTICULAR PASSAGES, 


CH: 3-3: 


children of Israel which came into Egypt; every 


man and his household came with Jacob :” z/ich | 


came into Egypt with Jacob; every man and his 
houschold they came. 

5. The “seventy souls” here can be made up 
only by including Jacob himself; for the opinion 
of Aben Ezra that Jochebed the mother of Moses 


made the seventieth is not only utterly unauthorised, | 
but absurd, for on the shortest computation this | 


would make her one hundred and thirty years of 
age when she bare Moses.* The LXX. arbitrarily 
make the number seventy-five. The number 
seventy seems to have been adopted instead oi 
sixty-nine, because it was a significant number, 
being seven multiplied by ten, both numbers of 
completeness. ‘The LXX. also connect the clause, 





* Moses was 80 years old at the Exodus (vii. 7). Now the lowest 
computation gives 210 years as the period of the stay of the Israelites 
in Egypt; therefore 210 —80 = 130. If 215 be taken as the period, 


this would make her 135 years old, so that the birth ef Moses would 
e more miraculous than that of Isaac. 


“Now these are the names of the | 


“and Joseph was in Egypt,” with the following 
| verse. , 
| 7. The accumulation of synonymous expressions 
| here points back to Gen. i. 28, and vii. 17, and is 
used to indicate the extraordinary increase of the 
Hebrews in Egypt. “The land” here must not 
be restricted to Goshen, for, though that was their 
principal seat, they were doubtless spread over 
other parts of the country, both as shepherds and 
as field-labourers. 

8. The expression ‘“‘zew king” indicates the 
accession of one who either belonged to a different 


government was entirely difierent from theirs. In 
the same way idol deities are called “ new gods” 
(Deut. xxxil. 17; v. 8), because entirely unlike 
the true God whom iormerly the people worshipped. 

12. “They were grieved :” were made uneasy, or 
feared. ‘The original word signifies to loathe, ab- 
hor, to have horror towards, and so to be anxious 
or uneasy, to fear. 





dynasty from his predecessors, or whose system of 
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14. “And they made their lives bitter with hard 
bondage in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner 
of service in the field ; all their service wherein they 
made them serve was with rigour :” Zhey embittered 
their lives with hard toil in clay and in bricks [mak- 
ing bricks of clay and using the bricks when made], 
and in every kind of service in the field, even with all 
the service which they exacted from them with rigour 
[literally, which they served themselves with through 
them with rigour]. 

19. “ Lively” is here in the sense of /ud/ of “ife, 
vigorous. 

21. “ Made them houses,” 
and established their families ; 
2 Sam. vii. 11. 

Ch. ii. 3. “ Bulrushes,” the papyrus reed, a kind 
of rush which had a triangular stalk about the 
thickness of a finger, and grew to the height of 
about ten feet ; it was used for the lighter kind of 
vessels on the Nile, but it has now entirely dis- 
appeared.—“ Slime :” bitumen. 

5. “To wash herself :” 7 bathe. This seems not 
in keeping with Oriental custom, at least with the 
custom of modern Egypt; but it was probably 
different in ancient times, for Wilkinson gives a 
picture in which a lady appears as bathing in a 
river attended by her maidens; or it may have 
been as a réligious ceremonial that the king’s 
daughter was about on this occasion to immerse 
herself in the sacred waters of the Nile. Tradition 
says the name of this princess was Thermuthis, 
which some have supposed to be identical with 


i.é., gave them children 
comp. Ruth iv. 11; 


Tormots, a name recently deciphered on an Egyp- 
tian monument. 
6. “ And behold the babe wept :” 


literally, and Jo 
a boy weeping. When it was seen that the child was 
a boy, the princess concluded it was one of the 
Hebrews’ children, and because it wept she had 
compassion on it. 

15. “A well:” “ie well, The definite article 
indicates that this was the well of the district, to 
which all resorted. Moses, on his arrival, sat down 
in this place of resort to see what might befall, 
of which he might take advantage so as to obtain a 
settlement there. 

“Gershom.” The LXX. seem to have read 
Gersham, for they give T'epsan (Gersam) as the 
name of Moses’ eldest son. This is probably the 
correct reading, for this agrees with the etymological 
explanation which follows better than the other. 
Ger-sham means stranger, or sojourner there; Ger- 
shom signifies expulsion or banishment. ‘To this 
verse several MSS., the Targum of Onkelos, and 
several of the ancient versions add, “ But she bare 
another son, whom he called Eliezer [God is he/p], 
saying, For the God of my fathers, my helper, hath 
rescued me from the hand of Pharaoh.” But this 
seems interpolated from xviii. 4. 

23. “In process of time:” literally, zz those many 
days, z.¢., the long period of oppression under which 
the people suffered. ‘“ Bondage,” service, hard slave 
labour. 

Ch, iii, 1. “ Now Moses kept the flock :” 


a J. 
cti- 


Was 








ing the flock ; the phrase is so constructed as to 
indicate that this was his habitual employment. 
“To the backside of the desert :” literally, dchind the 
desert, The meaning is, that he passed through 
the desert so as to come to the pasture-land of 
Horeb. Between Jebel Musa and Jebel ed-Deir 
there is a wady through which the road to Shum 
passes, and to this tradition points as the place to 
which Moses led Jethro’s flock on this occasion. 
The residence of Jethro was probably to the south- 
east of this, in the vicinity of Shurm. 

“A bush:” S’xch, a species of thorn, either 
the common hawthorn, or the Oxycantha arabica, 
both of which are found in th: atregion. The LXX. 
make it the bramble, but this is not found there, 
nor does it seem the tree for the use to which the 
S’neh was on this occasion put. 

6. “Father” here is used collectively for az- 
cestors, as IN XV. 2; Xxvili. 4. 

8. “ A land flowing with milk and honey.” This 
characteristically describes Palestine. It is not a 
grain country, but even in its uncultivated state it 
is covered with flowers and grass, so that honey and 
milk abound in it. 

22. “But every woman shall borrow of he 
neighbour :” But let every woman ask of her neéigh- 
bour [woman]. 

Ch. tv. 2. “Rod? 

*“O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken to thy ser- 
vant ; but I am slow of speech, res of a slow 
tongue :” literally, O my Lord now, [ am not a man 
of words [#.e., I do not as the gift of speech] ; 
both from yesterday and the a rf before (t.e., from the 


” staff. 


| first, comp. Gen. xxxi. 2), a7 1 also from thy speaking 


to thy servant (t.e., what was a congenital defect has 


|not been removed since Thou didst speak to me; 


I am still as deficient in speech as ever), for Z am 
heavy of mouth and heavy of tongue (i.e.,1 find a 
difficulty in distinctly enunciating). Some suppose 
from this that Moses had a stammer in his speech ; 
but his words seem rather to indicate that his 
speech was thick and indistinct like that of one 
whose lips and tongue are too large. It is to the 
same defect Moses refers when he says he is “of 
uncircumcised lips” (vi. 12). 

24. “ Inn :” pelle place. It is not probable 
there were any inns or caravanserais at this time in 
the desert. 

25, 26. “A bloody husband :” @ dridegroom of 
bloods, a blood-bridegroom. Zipporah considered 
that the life of Moses was forfeited through neglect 
of the rite of circumicision in the case of his son; 
and, as by attending to this rite, she redeemed him 
from death, she speaks of him as married to her 
anew by means of the blood she had shed in cir- 
cumcising the child. 

28. “And Moses told 
the Lord who had sent ss 


Aaron ali the words of 
ul the words of 
-— speak]. 

31. nd when they hear dt that the Lord,” &c. 
The LXX seem to ih ive followed a different read- 
ing here 4 for wv" yishméu), for 
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chit, 
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they render and they rejoiced instead of when they 
heard. This is thought by some to be the true 
reading. 

Ch. v. 1. “ Went in and told:” came and said to. 
Who this king was is uncertain, the best Egyptolo- 
gists having arrived at different conclusions on this 
point. Some think he was Thothmes III., while 
others fix upon Meneptah or Ptahmenoph, the last 
king of the eighteenth dynasty, and others suppose 
one who reigned still later. ‘The second is deemed 
the most probable hypothesis.* 

3. The meaning here is not, as some have sought 
to represent it, “The God of the Hebrews is one 


who, if not propitiated by sacrifice, will be in- | 


furiated against us and destroy us.” The meaning 
is, that God required of his people religious wor- 
ship and service according to the form He had 
appointed ; and that as this was his law, the neglect 
of it would entail on his servants the penalty due 
to such neglect, which, under a system of outward, 
temporal rewards and punishments such as that 
under which the Hebrews were placed, would con- 
sist in some form of fatal visitation. 

4. “Let :” absolve, divert, or cause to cease. 

5. “The people of the land,” #2, the operative 
class, the labourers ; comp. Jer. lil. 25 ; Ezek. vii. 27. 

6. “Taskmasters” and “ officers.” The former 
were Egyptian bailiffs or general managers; the 
latter were Hebrews, and had each the charge of a 
certain number, of whom, and their work, they had 
to keep account (hence called Shoterim, or Writers). 
When recently in Egypt, I saw this very system 
still in operation on a road which the Viceroy was 
constructing. A Turkish officer superintended so 
much of the road; under him was an Arab, gene- 
rally the sheikh of an adjoining village, whose duty 
it was to mark out to his people what they had to 
do, and to keep strict account how it was done; 
and under him was a miscellaneous company of 
men, girls, and boys, working in a state of semi- 
nudity, under the discipline of the stick. The 
stick served a double purpose ; laid along the road, 
it marked out how much was to be done within a 


given time ; laid on the backs of the unfortunate 


Jellaheen, it painfully reminded them that, whether 


able for it or not, their full tale of task-work must 
be completed. +t 

7. The straw was used, not, as is often supposed, 
to durn the bricks, but in a chopped state, to bind 
the clay of which the bricks were made. The an- 
cient Egyptians made bricks of the mud or slime 
of the Nile mixed with straw, and these were hard- 
ened by the sun ; they never burnt them. 

9. “ Let there be more work laid upon the men, 
that they may labour therein ; and let them not re- 





* See Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ art. Chronology and 
feyvpt, and Kitto's “ biblical Cyclopzxdia,” 3rd ed., art. f 
+ A European who has not been in the country can har 
the extent to which the stick is used in Egypt. ‘Lhe n z 
almost to glory in it as an ancient and venerable institution. ‘“ The 
Muslems have a proverb that ‘the stick came down fr eavel 
blessing from Allah.’ ..... lo ‘eat stick,’ as a sound 
technically termed, is submitted to with 7 
astonishing to European nations, and is not at all d 
eyes of the Egyptian.” (Smit! 
Banks,” vol. i, p. 216.) 
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gard vain words :” Let the work press heavily upon 
the men [so] that they shall be occupied with it, and 
not listen [so as to have no time to listen] 40 words 
of falsehood, 

11. “Yet not aught:” for nothing. The “for” 
here has reference to something implied, ¢.d., And 
see you lose no time over it, for,” &c. 

16. “But the fault is in thine own people :” lite- 
rally, But [or And | sin of thy people. This clause has 
| been very variously rendered and understood. The 
| ancient versions take “‘sin” here in the sense of 
iniquity or injustice: Azd thou dost injustice to thy 
people, or thy people are treated unjustly. But the 
“ people” } 





| here are evidently in contrast with those 
| who speak of themselves as “the servants” of 
| Pharaoh ; and as the latter are the Hebrews, the 
| former must be Pharaoh’s own people, the Egyp- 
'tians. Adopting this reference, the words may 
/mean: ‘We make our complaint to thee because 
_thy people sin by maltreating us thus, and it is for 
| thee to see to it that their sin is corrected ;” or 
they may mean, “By thus acting thy people are 
contracting guilt, which may bring punishment on 
‘them and thy kingdom ;” or they may mean, “ By 
thus dealing with us thy people sin against us,” z.¢., 
| treat us iniquitously. ‘This last way of understand- 
_ ing the words brings out a meaning much the same 
|as that of the older versions, without, like them, 
| departing from the proper reference of the terms. 
Some interpreters take “sin” here as a verb, and 
render, ‘‘ And thy people sin.” 

22. “Wherefore hast thou so evil entreated this 
people?” Wherefore hast thou done evil to this 
people? “The words are not those of contumacy or 
indignation, but those of inquiry and petition, as is 
apparent from the Lord’s answer; for He does not 
blame his want of faith, but shows him what he is 
to do.” * 
| Ch, vi. x. “ With a strong hand:” By [ze con- 
strained by] @ strong hand. 

9. “ For anguish of spirit and for cruel bondage :” 
literally, for shortness of breath {i.e., not impatience, 
but opdression of soul, anguish] and for hard bondage. 

Ch, vii. 2. “That he send :” and so he will send. 

11. “Enchantments :” secret arts. The persons 
summoned by Pharaoh were not mere jugglers ; 
they were evidently persons belonging to the 
learned and priestly caste among the Egyptians. 
They are called here chakamim, or “wise men,” 
a term answering to our “doctor ;’t mecashpim, 
persons who say pr rs or mutter incantations ; 
and chartummim, sacred writers, whose business it 
was to study the arts and sciences, to inscribe and 
explain the hieroglyphs, to interpret dreams, and to 
foretell events. ‘These men were acquainted with 
certain secret arts by which they seemed to possess 
superhuman intelligence and power. 

“ Against he come :” literally, 4o his meeting, 1.0. 
stand till he meet thee. 

Ch. viii. 9. “Glory over me :” glorify thyself over 
me, t.¢., Take thou the honour of determining whet 
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er Exodum xiv. 


* Augustine, Quzst., s 
9 1 
common term for dec/or among the Arabs. 


+ Zi Chakim is still the 
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this plague shall depart. ‘“ When shall I,” &c.: 
“ For when, or as in the margin of the Authorised 
Version, against when, 

to. “To-morrow :” For or Against to-morrow. 

13. “ Villages: courts, the enclosures surround- 
ing the houses. 

14. “Upon heaps: literally, heaps heaps, t.e., in 
many heaps. 

16. “Lice :” gnats; the insect referred to is} 
probably the Culex molestus, a species of mosquito, | 
common in Egypt, and exceedingly annoying to 
both man and beast. 

17. “And it became lice in man and in beast :” | 
And the gnats were on man and beast. 

21. “ Swarms of flies :” literally, ‘he arob. Some | 
understand by this the dog-fly ; others, a species of | 
scarabeus, or beetle. The latter is the more pro-| 
bable, because the dog-fly does not cover the 
ground, nor does it devastate the land, both of 
which are ascribed to the arob in the text, and 
both of which hold true of the beetle. It may be 
added that the gnats and the dog-flies are not suffi- 
ciently different to constititute different plagues. 

22. “To the end thou mayest know that I am 
the Lord in the midst of the earth:” . . that | 
Jehovah am in the midst of the land. God would 
be known as the author of the plagues, and as 
ruling omnipotently over Egypt as well as over! 
Israel. 

26. “The abomination of the Egyptians.” This | 
is usually explained as meaning either, “‘We shall 
sacrifice animals which the Egyptians idolatrously 








worship, and which in this respect are an abomina- 
tion ;” or, “ Our mode of sacrifice is such as would 


prove offensive to the Egyptians.” But neither of | 
these explanations is tenable ; the former because | 
it is incredible that Moses would gratuitously insult | 
Pharaoh by calling the object of his worship “ an 
abomination” to his face; the latter, because it is 
contrary to the text, which says nothing about 
modes of sacrifice, but expressly describes the object 
sacrificed as an abomination to the Egyptians. 
The difficulty here is not to be removed, I think, if 
the translation “abomination” be retained. But 
does the original word necessarily and exclusively 
mean that? Let us see. Derived from a root 
signifying to extrude or remove, its primary signifi- 
cation is something religiously separated or forbidden. 
In this sense it seems to be used in the following 
passages :—Gen. xliii. 32, ‘ Because the Egyptians 
might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is a 
thing religiously forbidden to the Egyptians ;” 
Deut. xiv. 3, “Thou shalt not eat any abominable 
thing,” z.¢., anything religiously forbidden; things 
in themselves abominable they were not likely to 
eat; Jer. vi. 15, “Were they ashamed when they 
had committed abomination,” z.¢., something for- 
bidden, because the sins of the priests here repre- 
hended were not in themselves hateful crimes, but 
only reprehensible neglects of duty; and other 
passages. From this its primary meaning the word 
came to signify in a good sense what is forbidden 
to be used for common purposes, what is held in 





reverence as sacred; and in a bad sense, what is 
repulsive and odious, especially in the sight of God ; 
and so, generally, anything that excites disgust or 
loathing. Now, though chzef#y used in these latter 
secondary senses, this does not preclude our un- 
derstanding it in the former where this better suits 
the context. Thus, when it is applied to idols, as 
in Isa. xliv. 19; 2 Kings xxiii. 13, &c., it seems 
better to translate by odject of reverence, or sacred 
object, or such-like, than by abomination. Adopting 
this meaning here, all difficulty is escaped. What 
Moses said to Pharaoh was, “ It is not fitting to do 
so ; for we shall sacrifice to Jehovah our God what 


| the Egyptians hold to be an object of reverence 


[hold to be sacred]: so shall we sacrifice what is 
held sacred by the Egyptians, and will they not 
stone us ?” 

29. “That the swarms of flies may depart :” 
and the beetle shall depart, or He shall remove the 
beetle, So also in verse 31. 

Ch. ix. 15, 16, “‘ For now will I stretch out my 
hand, that I may smite thee and thy people with 
pestilence; and thou shalt be cut off from the 
earth. And in very deed for this cause have I 
raised thee up for to show in thee my power,” &c. : 
For now had I stretched out my hand and smitten 


thee and thy people, thou shouldest have been cut off 


Jrom the carth; but for this end have I made thee 


| stand [permitted thee to continue], shat I might 


cause thee to see my might, &c. 

23. “And the fire ran along upon the ground :” 
And the fire came towards the carth, i.e., the lightning 
darted down to the earth. 

24. ‘Fire mingled with the hail:” Zire taking 
hold of itse/f, i.e, in one huge mass, or appearing as 
fire rolled into balls. Not only did the lightning 
dart in flashes, but it came like a continuous mass 
of fire, or like globes of flame. 

28. “For it is enough that there be no more 
mighty thunderings and hail:” literally, dad det it 
be enough of there being voices of God and hail, i.e., 


| let there be no more thunderings and hail, but let 


what has come suffice. 

30. “I know that ye will not fear the Lord:” J 
know that not yet do ye fear Jehovah. 

32. “ But the wheat and the rye were not smit- 
ten, for they were not grown up:” But the wheat 
and the spelt were not sinitten, for they are late, or 
they are of slow growth. 

Ch. x. 2. “ What things I have wrought :” What 
harm I have done, i.e., what dreadful judgments I 
have inflicted. The verb means to act so as to 
injure one; in Num. xxii, 29 it is rendered by 
“ hast mocked me,” rather, “ hast done me harm ;” 
and in 1 Sam, xxxi. 4, by “abuse,” ze, treat me 
injuriously. 

4. “Coast :” boundary, or territory. 

5. “Cover the face of the earth:” literally, 
Cover the eye of the land. ‘The land is poetically 
represented as looking up to man, or to heaven. 

10. “ And he said unto them, Let the Lord be 
so with you, as I will let you go, and your little 
ones: look to it; for evil is before you:” De # 
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so! Jehovah be with you as {in the same manner 
as, 2.é., as ineffectually as] J shall let you and your 
little ones go; See, evil is in your view [i.e., you 
have evil designs to compass]. The first part of 
this speech is scornful and ironical. 

22. “ Thick darkness :” literally, darkness of ob- 
surity, t.¢., the deepest darkness. 

Ch. xi. 1. “ The Lord said:” had said. The 
context, 1—3, is parenthetical; ver. 4 connects 


with x. 29. 
2. “ Borrow:” ask. 
Ch. xii. 1. “First month.” This was called 


Abib, or car-month, because the corn was then in 
the ear. After the captivity it was called WVisaw. 
It nearly corresponds to our April. 

3. “Speak to all the congregation of Israel.” 
Moses obeyed this injunction by calling together 
“the elders of Israel” and giving them God's com- 


mand; so that when the phrase, “the congregation | 


of Israel,” occurs, we need not suppose an assem- 
bly of the whole people to be intended, but only 
the people as represented by their elders (comp. 
2 Sam. v. 1, 3)—‘‘according to the house of their 
fathers :” according to fathers’ houses, t.e., according 
to the division of the people into families or clans 
derived from one ancestor, and forming one patri- 
archal household. 

6. “ Kill it in the evening :” detween the evenings, 
i.é., between the time when the sun sinks below the 
horizon and the time of total darkness, or the mo- 
ment of sunset, as the boundary between the two 
evenings. 

9. “His head with his legs, and with the purte- 
nance thereof :” literally, z¢s head upon its thighs and 
upon its intestines ; t.e., it was to be roasted whole. 
This was essential in order that the oneness of the 
lamb might symbolize the oneness of those who 
ate it; just as in the eucharist the “one bread” 
symbolizes the unity of the communicants (1 Cor. 
x. 17). 

35. “ Borrowed :” asked. 

36. “So that they lent unto them such things as 
they required :” literally, and they gave effect to their 
asking, t.¢., made presents to them. 

Ch. xiii. 9. This precept is probably to be under- 
stood figuratively as enjoining the perpetual remem- 
brance and observance of what is here enjoined. But 
the Jews took it literally, and hence the use among 
them of Zephiliin, or Phylacteries. ‘These are in 
pairs, and consist of square boxes of hard leather, 
containing passages of Scripture written on parch- 
ment, one of which is bound on the back of the 
left hand by a long leather thong, which is wound 
up the arm, and the other is placed on the fore- 
head, and kept in its place by a band which goes 
round the head. The passages inscribed are, Exod. 
xiii, I—10; xii, 11—16; Deut. vi. 4—9; Deut. 
xl, 13—21. 

13. “Children :” sozs. 

18. “ Harnessed :” equipped. 

Ch, xiv. 7. “Captains.” The signification of the 
original word here is doubtful. It probably de- 


notes some military rank, but what rank we have 


| 


no means of determining. Jerome says it was the 
designation of the second rank after the king ; but 
perhaps he had no better reason for this than that 
|the word means, etymologically, *hird men. For 
the same reason others translate here three warriors 
‘on each. 
| 25. “And took off their chariot wheels, that 
they drave heavily :” And He made the wheels of his 
[the Egyptian’s] chariots to slip aside [give way], and 
| caused him to drive with difficulty. Tad the chariot 
| wheels been taken off, they could not have been 
| driven at all. ‘The wheels were made loose upon 
| the axle, so that they slipped from the perpen- 
| dicular, and thus went heavily. 
| Ch. xv. 1. “He hath triumphed gloriously :” He 
| 2s greatly exalted. 
| 2, “ Prepare Him an habitation :” extol [slorify, 
| LXX., Vulg.] Aim. 

6, 7. The verbs here are better rendered in the 
present than in the past; dasheth, overthrowest, 
sendest, consumeth. 

11. “ Fearful in praises ; 
to be worshipped with awe. 
3, 14. Leadest ; girdest; hear ; taketh hold. 

15. “Then the dukes of Edom shall be amazed,” 

&c.: Zhen are the princes of Edom confounded ; the 
mighty men of Moab, trembling takes hold on them; 
| all the inhabitants of Canaan melt away with fear. 
| 16. “Shall fall :” fa; “shall be as still as a 

stone :” are as dumb as a stone. 
| Ch. xvi. 13, 14. “And in the morning the dew 
| lay round about the host. And when the dew that 
| lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wil- 
' derness there lay a small round thing, as small as 
the hoar frost on the ground :” And in the morning 
there was an effusion of dew round about the camp. 
| And when the effusion of dew had ascended [evapo- 
rated], 40, on the surface of the desert [it lay] jie, 
curdled, fine as the hoar frost on the ground. 
| 16. “An omer.” The omer was a small cup 
which those travelling were accustomed to carry 
with them, that they might use it for drinking out 
of when they came to a stream, It is not the name 
of a measure of capacity ; the omer was only used 
on this occasion in that way as conveniently at 
hand. 
31. “The taste of it was like wafers made with 
honey :” Zhe taste of it was like cake with honey. 
35. “And the children of Israel did eat manna 
| forty years until they came to a land inhabited.” 
Though the Israelites were supplied with manna all 
| this time, we are not to suppose they ate nothing 
'else. It is evident from several passages that they 
_had flour and bread, and oil (comp. Lev. viii. 2, 26, 
| 31, 32; ix. 4; x. 12; xxiv. 5; Num. vii. 13); nor 
| was the desert so wholly deserted that no purchases 
could be made in it of food, or so wholly barren 
that nothing edible could be raised in it. They 
had, besides, their flocks and herds, the milk of 
which they could enjoy, even though they did not 
use their flesh. 

Ch. xvii. 1. “ After theirjourneys :” According to 

| their journeys, t.e., by stages or successive marches. 
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14. “Ina book: én the bo “and rehearse it 
in the ears of Joshua:” and Jay it in the ears, &c., 
impress it upon him. 

16. “ Because the Lord hath sworn that the Lord 
will have war with Amalek from generation to 
generation :” For the hand on the throne of Jah! 
‘War to » Jehovah with Amatek Srom, &c. 

Ch. xviii. 11. “For in the thing wherein they 





dealt proudly he was above them?’ ’ literally, that in 


: : ° ° ° | 
the thing in which they acted overbearingly (or wickedly) | 


towards them, Great difference of opinion exists | 
as to the meaning of these words. Some make the | 
clause depend from vow, and others from great (in 
greater) of the preceding clause, while others sup- 
ply, “he magnified himself, or proved himself great.” 
While some also, with our translators, understand | 
the them, at the close of the verse, of the Egyptians, | 
the majority understand it of the Israelites. Be- | 
sides the rendering in the Authorised Version, the | 
following have, in accordance with these different | 
ways of viewing the words, been given; Dathe: 
For in that very thing i in which they (the Egyptians) 
Jar surpassed them (the Israelites, viz., in warlike 
equipments and power) He shoz ved Himself ¢ great ; | 
De Wette: Mow know I that Jehovah is preater | 
than all gods, that | He is so] even in the thing wherein 
they dealt wickedly towards them; Schott and Win- | 
zer: although they proudly lifted themselves up above | 
them; Knobel: 7 know... . that (He is great] dy 
the thing with which they were arrogant over them; 
Keil: Zhat He has showed Himself great by the' 
thing wherein they dealt proudly against them. These | 
two last are substantially the same, though the | 
former critic restricts the reférence to the over- 
throw of the Egyptians at the Red Sea, while the 
latter extends it so as to include all that the Egyp- | 
tians had done in oppressing the Israelites. 

“Be thou for the people to God-ward :” Be 
thou for the people before {or over against] God ; i.e., 
Be thou the medium of communication between 
them and God. 

Ch. xix. 2. “The mountain.” This is sometimes 
= Sinai and sometimes Horeb. These two 

ames, however, are not of the same import. Horeb 
was the name of the mountain- range generally, 
Sinai of that particular elevation from which the 
law was given. 

“A kingdom of priests :” a royalty (or king- 
ship) of priests. ‘The idea conveyed is not that of a 
realm, the subjects of which are priests, but of a 
body of men all of whom are royal and priests. 
The rendering of the LXX., which St. Peter follows 
(x Pet. ii. 9), “a royal priesthood,” exactly ex- 
presses the meaning. They were to be kings and 
priests unto God, as the Targums explain it. 

Ch. xx. 3. “Before me:” besides me; literally, 
beyond, or in addition to my face, i.e., myself, comp. 
ver. 23. 

13. “ Thou shalt not kill:” 
murder, 

21. “ Record my name :” 
my name, 1.e., 
myself. 


Thou shalt not 


literally, memorialise 
give a revelation or manifestation of 





Ch. xxi. 1. “Judgments which thou shalt lay 
before them :” Rights which thou shalt establish be- 
Sore them. 

2. “If thou buy:” Jf thou acquire. 

“Judges :” literally, God. The meaning is, 
he was to be brought to the place where judgment 
was given in the name of God; just as our courts 
of law are those of the sovereign. So also ver. 22; 
xxii. 8, 9. 

Ch. xxii. 2, 3. “Breaking up:” dreaking in— 
“There shall be no bloodshed for him :” ¢here zs no 


blood [.c., blood-guiltiness] upon him [the striker of 
| the fatal blow]. 


29. “Thou shalt not delay to offer to me the 
| first of thy ripe fruits and of thy liquors :” literally, 
Thou shalt not delay thy fulness andi tears [7.e., the 
| juice of thy vines and olives, poetically represented 
as tears]. ‘The Authorised Version gives the mean- 
ing of this very condensed utterance. 

Ch. xxiii. 2. “ Thou shalt not follow a multitude 


| to do evil; neither shalt thou speak in a cause to 


decline after many to wrest judgment :” Zhou shalt 
not follow the many to do harm; neither shalt thou 
answer [as a witness, bear testimony] iz @ suit fo 
incline after the many, so as to pervert| justice). This 
is the rendering given by recent interpreters of this 
passage, and it does not essentially differ from that 
in the English Version. But the passage may be 
differently rendered. ‘The word translated muéts- 
tude, or many, is the plural of a word which signifies 
much, great, strong, mighty, and it is elsewhere used 
in the sense of great or powerful men; as in Job 
xxxv. 9, “arm of the mighty ;” Is. lili. 12,.... “a 
portion with fhe great.” The words rendered, 
“Thou shalt not follow,” mean properly, “Thou 
shalt not be behind or at the back of.” I would 
submit the following, therefore, as the proper ren- 


| dering: “Thou shalt not be behind [as a backer or 
| supporter of] great men to do harm; neither shalt 


thou answer in a suit to decline after the great to 
pervert justice.” The admonition is not against 
being led by the influence and example of a multi. 
tude to do evil, but against lending oneself to great 
men so as to back them up in their courses of op- 
pression and wrong-doing (comp. the passage cited 
from the Book of Job). ‘This gives a meaning more 
in keeping with the context than that generally 
offered. 

“ Neither shalt thou countenance a poor man 
in his cause :” LVeither shalt thou show partiality io 
[literally, adorn] a poor man in his suit. 

5. “If thou seest the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, and wouldest forbear to help 
him, thou shalt surely help with him :” Jf thou, &c., 
and ceasest [art inclined not] to loose |it| for him, thou 
shalt surely loose it with him, i.e, help him to 
loose it. 

Ch. xxiv. 7. “The Book of the Covenant.” This 
has been supposed by some to indicate that this 
part of moka is of later composition than the rest. 
But this rests on the mistake that by “the Book of 
the Covenant” here is meant the whole body of 
the Mosaic legislation, whereas the phrase refers 
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only to “ the writing which contained the covenant 
laws from xx. 2, onwards.” * 

10. “As it were a paved work of a sapphire 
stone, and as it were the body of heaven in his 


clearness :” “ke work of pellucid sapphire, and like 
heaven itself for brightness. “The body of heaven” 
is the literal rendering ; but the Hebrew word for 
body is used sometimes as equivalent to our itsed/f. 
Thus, Gen. vii. 13, “im the selfsame day,” literally, 
in the body of that day; Job xxi. 23, “in full 
strength,” literally, zz the body of his entireness, in 
his entireness itself, absolutely and wholly. 

Ch. xxv. 4. “Blue, and purple, and scarlet :” 
dark blue, and purple, and crimson. So also xxviii. 5. 

5. “Shittim wood :” acacia wood. 

17. “ Mercy-seat:’ ” pr opitiatory, 7.¢.,atoning cover- 
ing; LXX. ithaoriptoy éxepa. 

18. “Of beaten work.” This means either that | 
the gold was in plates covering some humbler | 
materials, or that the figures were formed merel y of | 
cold beaten out, and consequently were not solid, | 
but hollow. 

24. “Crown:” wreath. The table was to have a 
covering of gold on its top, and round the bottom 
of this a2 rim or border of a handbreadth in depth 
was to be placed ; and on the lower part of this, as 


’ 


well as on the margin of the slab that covered the | : , 
| Jor a reproach among their enemies). 


table, was to be a wreath of gold ; comp. ver. 24, 25. 

29. ‘ Dishes, spoons, covers, bowls :” 
scoops, spoons, goblets. “To cover withal,” fo pour 
out with, to make libations with. 


31. “His shaft and his branches, his bowls, his | 


knops, and his flowers shall be of the same :” From 
it there shall be [forming one whole with it] its 
ee pedestal, and shaft 

flower shape], its knobs, and its flowers. 

33. “Three bowls made like unto almonds, with 

aknop and a flower in one branch,” &c.: Three 
cups in the form of an almondflower, with knob and 
flower on one branch, &c. 

37. “And they shall light the lamps thereof, that | 
they may give light over r against it :” And they shall’ 
place its lamps [upon the candelabrum, to wit], and 
th ey shall shine upon that 7 
front. The cand lelabrum was to stand with its seven 
arms with their lamps. 2!! in the same vertical plane, 
so as to throw its light forward on whatever was in 
front of it, the hole from which the wick projected 
being on the side of the lamp. 

Ch. xxvi. 1. “ Tabernacle :” Haditation, or dwell 
ing-place. The word commonly used for fer? is 
different from that here used. 

Ch. xxvii. 21. “ Tabernacle of the congregation :” 
Tent of assembly, or tent of mecting, i.c., the place 
where God met with his worshippers. 

Ch. xxviii. 1. “ And take 
thy brother and his sons with him from among the 


children of Israel, that he may minister unto me in | 


the priest’s office:” And do thou cause Aaron thy | 





Deep lates, | 
d ? 


or steat], its cups [or calices, ‘ofa 
| up even his nearest relations for the Lord’s cause, 


which ts opposit te ‘to its | 





thou unto thee Aaron ! 
| tered at the door of the tent of meeting. 


Jrom among the children of Isvael, that he may be 
priest to me. 

17. Some uncertainty exists as to the stones here 
mentioned, but according to the best authorities 
they are as follows. In the first row carnelian, 
topaz, emerald; im the second, ruby, sapphire, onyx 
[or diamond]; im the third, Zigure, a gem chiefly of 
an orange hue, but running sometimes into reddish 
bronze and sometimes into dark green, siebo, a sort 
of conglomerate of stones chiefly of the agate 
species, amethyst; in the fourth, chrysolite (of a 
golden colour), dery/, jasper. 

32. “There shall be a hole in the top of it in 
the midst thereof :” Zhe head-opening of it (i.e., the 
opening through which the head had to pass in 


| putting it on) shall be in the middle of it. 


Ch. xxix. 2. “Tempered :” Poured over, saturated, 
in distinction from such as were merely anointed 
with oil. 

22. “Rump:” at fail, a peculiarity of a species 
| of sheep (Ovzs laticaudata) abounding in Syria and 
| other parts of the East. 

Ch. xxxii. 25. “And when Moses saw that the 
people were naked (for Aaron had made them 
naked unto their shame among their enemies) :” 
And when Moses saw that the people were unre- 
strained (for Aaron had set them free from restraint 


29. “For Moses had said,” &c.: And Moses said, 
&c. Various explanations have been given of this 
verse. ‘The rendering in the English Version is on 
the whole as good as any. The meaning seems to 
be, “Consecrate yourselves [literally, Fill your 
hands, ¢.¢., with an offering or sacrifice] this day 
to Jehovah, that every man may be ready to give 


and so bring a blessing upon you.” 

Ch. xxxiit. 5. “Ye are a stiff-necked people; I 
will come up into the midst of thee in a moment, 
and consume thee :” Jf for one moment I come in the 
ox of thee I consume thee. 

“ By the Mount Horeb :” from Mount Horeb, 
Sli, oo that point onwards in their journey. 

7. “Tabernacle of the congregation :” Zent of 
meeting. ‘This was a temporary sanctuary where 
God met with his worshippers until the Tabernacle 


| was erected. 


Ch. xxxv. 22. “Bracelets and earrings, and 
rings, and tablets :” Clasps, earrings [or nose-rings], 
Jinger-rings, beads. 

Ch. xxxviji. 8. “Amd he made the laver of brass, 
and the foot of it of brass, of the looking-glasses of 
the women assembling, which assembled at the 
door of the Tabermaele of the congregation :” And 


| he made the laver of copper, and the base of it of copper. 


of the mirrors of the yinistering qwomen who minis- 


21. “For the service of the Levites :” through 
the service of the Lewites. ‘The mambering was done 


brother and his sons with him to draw near to thee| by the Levites, umder the superintendence of 





* Knobel 2 loc. 


Ithamar. 


W. LEINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
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WAS speaking unto man, 
In the dim and distant ages 
Shadow’d forth in Scripture pages, 
Speaking friend-like, face to face, 
To the chief of patriarch race— 











Listen how the conference ran : 


‘Fear not, Abram, any lot: 
When against thee kings unite, 
I am with thee in the fight, 
I thy shield and I thy guard, 
Thine exceeding great reward ; 
Therefore, Abram, fear thou not.” 


Man was speaking unto God : 
“ What wilt give me, Lord on High? 
I go childless, I shall die 
With no son to bless my care, 
With my steward for my heir— 
What canst give to me, Lord God ?” 


God is speaking unto us, 
In these latter, better days 
Of the Gospel’s light and grace, 
Speaking patiently and oft, 
Through the silence pleading soft— 
God in Christ is speaking thus : 


“Little flock, your Shepherd hear ; 
To direct you, to defend, 
I am with you to the end ; 
Yet a little while, and ye 
In my heaven shall reign with me ; 
Little flock, what should ye fear ?” 





| 


| 


We are speaking unto Him: 
“ Lord, Thy heaven is very far, 
Flowers bloom brightly where we are, 
Fain would we among them stay, 
Snatch them though they fade away— 

Lord, Thy heaven is very dim! 

“‘ One thing here had made us blest ! 
One we passionately crave, 
Yet go lacking to the grave: 
What wilt give to us instead ? 
Earth made empty, cold, and dead, 

Lord, we care not for Thy rest !” 

* * * * * 

Patient Saviour, can it be? 
Do we speak such words as these, 
When we chafe at Thy decrees, 
When some earthly boon denied 
Shuts out from us all beside, 

Makes us blind to heaven and Thee ? 


Shield us from our wayward will, 
Save us in our own despite, 
Choose Thou for us what is right, 
Still remove what most we cherish, 
Doom our hopes and plans to perish, 
Only—speak Thou to us still ! 
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EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. 


Being Experiences in the Tower Hamlers. 
BY A CURATE. 


XIII.—THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE GIRL. 

} SSS RN SSA |FTER the ser- 
AN \ vice I have 
Ny \ described at 
\ ‘\) the Refuge, 
| several days 
\\| elapsed _ be- 
\\ fore I was 
\\) able to visit it 
\| again. When 
va) 1 inquired of 
the matron 
what had be- 
‘come of her 
‘ poor young 
> county-wo- 
* man, I found 
that she had 
left the Re- 
fuge on the 
Monday 
\) morning, and, 
SS although she 
ners "had been 
ofiered shelter there for a week, she had not 
returned. “I didn’t expect she would, from the 
way she looked when she went out,” said the 
matron. “ Poor young thing! I can’t help wonder- 
ing where she is, though I do see so many as bad 
off that come and go God only knows where. 
Maybe, she’s at the bottom of the river. I haven't 
seen anything about it in the papers, but the 
river drowns many that the papers and the police 
know nothing about. Iam nota nervous woman, but 
I declare to you, sir, when I’ve been coming over 
London Bridge of a night, I’ve been afraid to look 
down into the water, for fear I should see corpses 
with theireyesopen. The lights on the river aren’t 
nice to look at. Down they go, and shake as if 
they’d come to something in the dark they're 
frightened at.” 

The shifting scenes at a Refuge for the Destitute 
are the reverse of kaleidoscopic, but they are as 
bewildering to the memory. The muddy tide of 
misery flows in to-night, and obliterates the marks 
made by the tide of the night before. A year went 
by, and probably the matron as well as myself had 
forgotten the poor girl from Buckinghamshire, 
when she was recalled to my recollection by very 
painful circumstances in which I had to bear a 
part. One night in the end of November, or 
the beginning of December, I was returning from 
Wapping by Old Gravel Lane. As I reached the 
dock-bridge I saw a dim, white figure scrambling 
Over it at the other end. I had just time to run 
and catch hold of a woman’s dress—another 
moment, and she would have been in the water. 
VI.—17. 


















She struggled fiercely ; she very nearly leaped out 
of the flimsy skirt that came away from her waist 
in handfuls. ‘“ What does it matter to you,” she 
howled, “if I want to——” I managed, however, 
to pull the poor creature back, and to hold her 
arms behind her until a constable came down the 
lane to discover what the screaming was about. 
“What’s up?” he inquired. ‘“ Robbing you, sir? 
Oh, going to jump over, was she? Those High- 
way girls are always at it, when they've had a drop 
too much. What makes ’em all come down here, 
I can’t make out. You must come to the station- 
house and make the charge, and appear at the court 
to-morrow, sir. Come along, my dear,” he added 
to the girl, clutching her above the elbow and 
pushing her before him, “ we'll find you a snugger 
bed than that.” 

The inspector-in-charge did not treat the case 
with the constable’s levity; but he, too, seemed 
to look upon the attempted suicide as a matter of 
course. “ You see, sir,” he said, when the girl had 
been locked in her cell, “it’s startling to you, but 
we've so much of it. Those poor creatures—God 
knows I pity them, though they do give us no end 
of bother—can’t get on without drink. — It’s impos- 
sible they should. The brazenest of women couldn’t 
lead their life without it. And sometimes they 
can’t get drink, and then they’re miserable, and 
sometimes what they take only makes them mis- 
erabler. Anyway, the water’s handy, and down 
they run screaming to make an end of it. It isn’t 
many they've got to stop them.” 

In no case is it more emphatically true than in 
that of these lost creatures that the way of trans- 
gressors is hard. The miserable girl’s face was 
distorted by frantic excitement—she bit and strug- 
gled like a maniac, as she was dragged and pushed 
towards her cell—she dashed herself against the 
door and howled in the same mad style when the 
key had been turned upon her. 

Next morning when she stood in the dock, 
bare-headed and bare-necked, and with her un- 
seasonably flimsy dress hanging in crumpled tatters 
round her, she was an awfully lonely-looking 
object. Her excitement had passed, and she 
leaned on the greasily-grimy boarding of the 
dock, apparently utterly careless as to what might 
become of her. The magistrate gave her the 
usual lecture on her “sinful and criminal folly,” 
but he was a kind-hearted man, and was touched 
by her youth. Before committing her, he inquired 
whether she had not any friends who would take 
charge of her. (I had offered to do my best to get 
her into a Penitentiary, but thither she had sullenly 
refused to go.) When the magistrate made his 
suggestion, she woke up for an instant from her 
apathy. “ Friends!” she exclaimed, in just the 
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same tone of savagely-solitary satire which the 
Buckinghamshire girl had.used. When I had seen 
the poor creature—her energy for physical resist- 
ance quite used up—obeying hike a dog the officer's 
beck to leave the dock, I left the court, thinking 
much of her, and also of the poor girl of whom she 
had suddenly reminded me. 

What had become of that poor Buckinghamshire | 
girl? Together with her personality, the matron’s | 
forebodings in reference to her came back to my | 
recollection. So far as they related to death from | 
starvation—perhaps even in the dark, cold, swiftly | 
flowing river—I could not help sharing them ; but | 
what I remembered of the girl somehow disinclined 
me to believe that she could have attempted to | 
stave off Death by forgetting that she 
woman. 

That winter she turned up again at the Refuge. 
Her former reserve and fierce defiance of Fate had | 

vanished. She was thankful for what was done for 
her, and though once more brought down to the | 
lowest rung of life’s ladder, she was hopeful as to 
the future. She talked freely both to the matron 
and myself. I learnt her history, according to her 
version of it, and the parts of it which I was able 
to test ali proved to be accurate. I will relate it 
now. 

Her name-was Winslow—Jane Winslow. 
came from one of the quaintly named little Buck- 
inghamshire villages. In the heart of East-End 
London, it was strange to hear her talking of that 
sleepy little place. Of course she gave no set 
description of it, but, putting together her little bits 
of local colour dashed in here and there, I could 
easily picture her old home—the old brown church 
begirt with green-and-grey boled beech trees ; the 
red-and-purple brick parsonage, bossed with brown 
beehives and veiled with verdant vine and creamy 
clematis ; the low black smithy, with its core of 
ruddy light, its roar of bellows, musical tinkle of 
hammers, and fringe of round-shouldered loungers 
heavily circulating the village news; the beamed 
thatched cottages of yellow plaster and grey rubble, 





was a2/| 


She 


with female gossips chatting and plaiting in the! 


low doorways and against the flap-shutters—their 
fingers moving even faster than their tongues ; the 
old-fashioned rick-surrounded farm-houses, 
their old-fashioned garden-jumbles of fruits and 
flowers and vegetables, grassy, crooked-boughed 
orchards, and barns and cartlodges with yard-wide 


arabesque of green and white and orange lichen on 
their warped, gaping weatherboards. Such a vil- 
lage, surrounded with quiet corn-fields, pastures, 
and dark fallows, deep fragrant woods, and hedges 
laced with dog-rose, and honey-suckle and bellbind, 
we are apt to look upon as an island of purity and 
peace :— 


“ This is a place, you say, exempt from ill, 
A paradise, where, all the loite ring day, 
Enamoured pigeons coo upon the root, 
Where children ever play.” 


Of course this is nonsense. 
adds, 


* Alas !” as the poet 
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‘ Time’s webs are rotten, warp anc 
Rotten his cloth of gold, his coz ursest We 

Here black-eyed Richard ruins red-c h 1e¢ ke d Moll, 
Indifferent as a lord to her despair. 


awenty 


In country hamlets, as well as the Tower Ham- 
lets, passions rage with bestial ferocity, and petty 
grudges are cherished in the country with a spite- 
| fully persistent rancour, which the life of a large 
city seldom allows time for. In the country, as 
well as in our town-slums, there is much of the 
misery that springs from over-crowded dwellings, 
as well as from lack of food and clothing. Wretched 
as is the physical, mental, and moral condition of 
our city waifs, there are counties in England in 
| which the average agriculturai labourer is weaker 
in body than the average “City Arab,” far less 

sharp-witted, and little, if at all, better-moralled. 
But still the country zs the country: those who 
live in it can breathe sweet air, and see sweet 
sights, and hear sweet sounds, that constitute a 
literal “heaven on earth” when contrasted with 
the surroundings of the dwellers in London slums. 
The Refuge, in spite of its warmth and compara- 
tive cleanliness, was still a gaunt-looking place, 
crowded with gaunt-looking objects, in the very 
centre of a London slum; and it was strange, I 
repeat, to get, so to speak, a whiff from summer 
bean-fields in that wintry barrack, as Jane told of 
her life in the country. ‘The greater part of it 
seemed to have been a peaceful one. Whilst still 
a child, she lost her mother; but she was not old 
enough then to understand what a loss that is, and 
yet soon became old enough to appreciate the im- 


portance of keeping her father’s house and looking 


after her little brothers and sisters. The father 
was a steady man, in regular work, ane his wages, 
together with his chil Iren’s plait-earnings, kept his 
family in cottage-comfort. Jane soon posta! all 
domestic matters, and enjoyed the deferential affec- 
tion which a wifeless father and motherless brothers 
and sisters are apt to give to the eldest daughter of 
a family so bereft. But just w hen Jane was bloom- 
ing into womanhood John Winslow married again, 
and his second wife was a vi ixen, who began to 
teach her eldest stepdaughter “her place” as soon 
as they came back from church on the wedding- 
day. For a week or two constant 
wranglings in the cottage that had been so quiet. 
John = was an easy-going man, who detested rows. 
He loved his new wife, but he also loved his old 
who had been the real second 
mother to his younger children. He tried to re- 
store peace, but he was afraid to exercise authority 
over either litigant, and so his feeble efforts only 
made confusion worse confounded. Whilst he was 
away at work one day, the stepmother struck Jane 


. 
there were 


| because she had interfered to save her youngest 


sister from a smacking. 

“JT didn’t strike her back,” 
couldn’t stand “dat. I put on my bonnet and 
shawl, and put my best gown and a thing or 
two more into a bag, and then I come out and 
said to her, ‘I’m going to make a home for 
myself and them as belongs to me. If you treat 


said Jane, “but I 
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’em cruel, mother’ll come out of the churca- 
yard and haunt ye. Poor father! I should ha’ 
liked to bid him good-bye, but it don’t matter 
mu ch—he cares more for you than he does for me 
now.’ ‘Of course he does, you. brazen hussy,’ 
says.she. ‘Why ain’t you off? thought you 
was in a hurry just now. I shall be glad enough 
to see your back—a good riddance of bad rubbish. 
Why don’t you go and make your fortun’? But 
youll soon be coming back whining,’ says she. 
‘T’'ll never set foot in this house again whilst you're 
in it,’ said I; and then I gave the little ones a kiss 
all round, and out I ran. When I got outside the 
garden-gate I saw the carrier’s cart coming down 
the lane; so I waited for it, and rode into Buck- 
ingham. I’d:my money with me—enough for that, 
and to pay my fare up to London, and p’raps to 
keep me for a week or two when I got there. The 
gleaners was in the fields, and after a bit I got the | 
carrier to stop, so that I might pick up a handful | 
o’ ears for a keepsake like. Id been very happy 
at home till that woman came to it, and so I 
wanted something to make me {eel I still belonged 
to it somehow.” 

Jane had looked forward to London with hope, 
but when she entered it her heart sank. How 
could all those people, swarming about like ants, 
get a living? The vast majority of them were very 
unlike the fine thriving folks she had. fancied ail 
Londoners must be. And if 
manage to rub on, because they knew the ways of 
the place, how was she, born and bred in a little 
Buckinghamshire village, and without a single friend 
amongst all those thousands to spéak a good word 
for her, to squeeze her way into work ? 

When her money was exhausted, and 
found no work, Jane was sorcly perplexed. 
country ignorance she had applied for 
work in bonnet-sho ps, and had — laughed a 
for her pains. She had applied, also, at hin ng- 
places for servants, but since she had no one to | 
refer to for a character, she could not obtain a 
piace. 
to get a character, if she 
rector of her parish, but she 
on i stepmother in ignorance of her 
whereabouts until, without anybody’s. aid, 
made a home in which she could gather te 
at any rate, her brothers and sisters. When 
lothes, except what she wore, _ gone, 
obtain a servant’s place—of the kind that 
be expected under such circumstances. Several 
such places she took and threw up very speedily. 
Although her employers did not trouble themselves 
about getting a character with their servants, Jane 
was still very proud of hers, and self-respect— 
heroically honest, under the circumstances—made 
her risk starvation again and again rather than risk 

that. The last situation she had held before she 
first came to the Refuge was the worst of all. She 
had very soon fbi that it was not for a 
domestic servant she had been hired. She instantly 
left the house of sin, and a few nights afterwards 


still she 
Ir a = 


I 


had referred to the 
was obstinately bent 


might 








made her appearance at the Refuge in the miser- 
able plight and yet defiant mood I have: already 
described. She thought that she did well to be 
angry—that God was unjust in allowing her to be 
reduced to such straits. ‘I thought it was: hard,” 
to quote her own words, “that I should’ have to 
shift about so, as if I was worth nothing—me as 
had always tried so to behave—I was real.down- 
right self-righteous in them days. If anybody had 
called me a sinner then, I do believe I'should have 
struck ’em, I couldn’t abide your talk, sir, because 
you made out as if, somehow, I must: be to blame 
after all. But I know better now,. because I’ve 
got to love Him that came to call not the righteous, 


| but sinners to repentance.” 


‘house that had been 
| maker’s warehouse 


When Jane left the Refuge on the Monday 
morning, she was literally desperate. She. wan- 
dered aimlessly, with no hope except that the cold 
might soon finish her. In the early dusk of the 
winter afternoon she fell, fainting, on a threshold 
in one of the side-streets leading out of Leman 
Street. It was the threshold of a once-private 
converted into a “slop ”- 
and workrooms. Some of the 


out-door women, coming back with work, found 
| ° 7 . . 
| Jane lying on the threshold, carried her in to the 


nearest fire, and told their employer.of her. -He 


! ~- . . 
gave her hot coffee and bread and a night’s lodging, 


' they could somehow | 


lis a 


| 


It would have been easy enough for her | 


| 





' looks in open market. 


and in the morning offered to give her work, 
The wages he named were very small, but Jane 
jumped at them as if they were a fortune. It 
must be remembered, too, that, like most plaiting- 
girls of her time, she knew next to nothing of 
needlework ; and novices, especially when there 
glut of experts, cannot reasonably expect ex- 
perts’ wages for their work. She soon grew an 
expert, however, in such rough needlework as was 
needed there. The pay, even then, was only just 
t | enough to keep soul and body together; but she 
was very proud of it, because it. made her feel inde- 
pendent. At first she worked at the warehouse, 
but the talk she heard there was so distasteful to 
her—the fallen amongst her fellow-workers taking 
a fiendish delight in striving to reduce their un- 
fallen companions to their own level—that Jane 
soon stipulated for permission to do her work in 
the bare garret which she tenanted. There are 
people i in the world who do not. like to be reminded 
that life is not so comfortable for all as—per- 
chance, from infmitesimal merit of their own— 
they { find it; that all girls are: not as pure and 
untemptec as their daughters, running their little 
round of grooved and fenced-in “ respectability.” 
At the risk of offending inki 
their eyes at Truth over their cosy fires—I must 
say that Jane had to mix every day with girls who 
had lost their purity, and that her poverty sorely 
tempted her to follow their example. There was 


‘one girl, lodging in the same house, who night 


after night came up to Jane’s room, attired in 
tawdry finery ; scoffed at her dimly candle-lit toil, 
and tried hard to persuade her to sell her good 

I write plainly, because it’ 
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seems to me childish—in no child-/ike sense—to | stepmother was dead, and that John Winslow would 
pretend to ignore notoriously patent facts. This ‘be most thankful if Jane would again become the 
same fallen girl, I must add, was the kindest) mistress of his home. “I thank you kindly, sir,” 
friend Jane had for months. She was not a con-| said Jane, as she was starting from London, “and 
stant friend. She often abused Jane. She was| Mrs. Wendover, and all that have been good to me. 
often dead-drunk, drunkenly revelling, or madly | If you should ever come across that poor girl— 
raging, when Jane was in great extremity—even | ’Liza Simmons is her name—you'll do what you can 
the poor slop-work being intermittent. But still | for her, won't ye, sir? She was very, very good to 
this miserable devil-possessed Magdalen had a' me, poor girl!” 

“touch of God” left in her, and ever and anon} y : 

saved Jane from starving, when purer people had | nierliiieeain a renee 

left her to shift for herself. Just because of the} BETWEEN two towering piles of gloomy ware- 
multitudinous charities of London—absurdly over-| houses a dirty, narrow alley leads down to Pelican 
lapping charities—the number of deserving, un-| Stairs, so called from the crazy public-house 
begging objects for charity who pine unaided in whose bow windows overlook the river hard by. 
London, is disgraceful (to say nothing of other , At low water a narrow causeway can be seen at the 
considerations) to the reputation for keen common | foot of the stairs, rising out of the steaming mud 
sense, “business-like practicality,” on which Lon-| like the backbone of some monstrous buried 
doners pride themselves. “To him who hath shall | skeleton. At the stair-foot, or along the causeway, 














be given,” is the sentence which far too many Lon- | watermen’s wherries are clustered. A boat or two, 
don charities might take as a damnatorily appro- 
priate motto. 

Her fellow-lodger’s kindness had far more weight 
with Jane than her scoffs; but Jane resisted both. | 
“JT don’t remember mother much,” she said to 
the matron, “but I felt as if she’d turn in her| 
grave if I went the way that poor girl wanted me 
to go—and then there was my little sisters I'd, 
bragged I’d make a home for.” 

But a more potent influence than the memory of 
her dead mother and her living “little ones” ere 
long flowed in on Jane. One Sunday evening, foot- | 
sore and heart-sore, she turned into a Methodist | 
chapel. There she learnt the sad news that all are | 
sinners—the glad news that all have a Saviour | 
from their sins. When she told me of her chapel- | 
going I must own that I felt grieved she had not 
learn that inestimable lesson from church teaching 
instead of sectaries’; but the half-mean, half-filial 
feeling of jealousy was hurried away ahd drowned 
before and beneath the gush of joy with which the 
poor, half-starving girl repeated these verses from 
her new hymn-book :— 

“ O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise, 


The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of his grace! 


“ Jesus! the name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease ; 
’Tis music in the sinner’s ears, 
Tis life, and health, and peace. 


“ He speaks—and listening to his voice, 
New life the dead receive ; 
The mournful, broken hearts rejoice, 
The humble poor believe. 


** See all your sins on Jesus laid: 
The Lamb of God was slain: 
fis soul was once an offering made 
For every soul of man.” 


Jane stayed at the Refuge for about a week, and 
when she left the matron cried as if she were losing 
a child. “Oh, how I wish I was coming with you !” 


sobbed Mrs. Wendover. “The country must look 
so beautiful this fine morning.” 





I had written to the rector of the Buckingham- 
shire village, and he had written back to say that the 


| on their sides, or bottom upwards, lie in the tiny 


square which forms the head of the stairs; and 
watermen are always lounging there with their 
hands in their pockets, looking with sullen dis- 
content at the splashing steamers which have almost 
supplanted the wherry. When I first knew Pelican 
Stairs, however, one of those constrained loungers 
was a most cheerfully contented old fellow. 
Having occasion to cross to the Surrey side, I 
turned down Pelican Lane for the purpose of taking 
a boat. For a wonder, none of the loungers on the 
stairs saw me until I came out into the little square, 
and I was able to take in the picture it presented 
without disturbance. A hale, grey-haired, vener- 
able-looking old man, with a wooden leg, was 
seated, bareheaded, on a low mooring-post. His 
right arm was raised, and he was addressing a little 
congregation of watermen and mudlarks. The 
mudlarks came up in relays from the slush in which 
they paddled-with their trousers rolled up to their 
hips. Whilst they listened, they tried to roll their 
trousers higher and tighter, and then in-a minute 
or two away they went again. But though the 
boys grinned, they seemed to like the old man for 
talking to them ; and he appeared to bea favourite 
also with the saturnine men who stood around him. 
As soon as I was seen, the little congregation 
broke up, and made a rush towards me. If I could 
have chosen a waterman, I should have selected the 
wooden-legged one ; but no choice was allowed 
me. I was taken possession of, and somehow 
hustled into a boat, and it was not until we were 
a couple of boat’s lengths from the stairs that I could 
ask any questions about the old man. “ Peter 
Smith is his name, sir,” answered my boatman. 
“He’s Father of the Stairs now Old Booty is 
dead. An out-an’-outer Old Booty were—out-an’- 
out bad, I mean. Peter ain’t like that. Peter 
the Parson we calls him, becos he’s got a way 0’ 
holdin’ forth to us, ye see. An’ what Peter says 
ain’t bad. We should have ne’er a parson if it wasn’t 
for Peter. The boys, too, likes his yarns about 
Labridory an’ them parts he see when he was 
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abroad. He was ’prenticed to his own father at 
them wery stairs we've left, but when his time was 
out Peter ran wild a bit, they say, and went abroad. 
But he see or heared summut when he were abroad 
that made a saint on ’im, an’ he lost his leg besides, 
an’ so back he come to London, an’ he’s been 
a-gittin’ his livin’ ever since at them wery identical 
stairs—sich a livin’ as them teakittles will let a 
waterman arn nowadays.” 

My boatman spoke with additional bitterness 
because just then we were washed by the swell of 
one steamer, and he had to unship an oar to avoid 
running foul of another. During the rest of his 
pull he had nothing more to tell me about the 
Father of the Stairs ; he was almost too grumpy to 
give me the old man’s address when I stepped out 
on the stairs at the other side. He did give it to 
me, however, and a few days afterwards, at an hour 
when he was likely to be at home, I started to find 
out Peter. 

A great part of the East End of London—not- 
withstanding its griminess—is very modern. Acre 
after acre might be cleared of the cheaply-built, 
dearly-rented hovels with which they are encum- 
bered without doing violence to “ historical associa- 
tions.” But here and there, in the mid _t of this flimsy 
modern masonry you come upon a bit of substan- 
tial old building. The lane in which Peter Smith 
lived was one of these old places. A dead dock- 
wall formed its “ prospect” in front and at one end ; 
at the other brawled the bustle and the brutality 
of an East End river-side thoroughtare ; but the 
lane was not a short-cut to anywhere, and so its 
quiet was almost startling. The old one-storied 
red brick cottages, with half their room wasted in 
their unused roofs, their white doorsteps beneath 
their leaden-painted doors, their leaden-painted 
square shutters, fastened back from their leaden 
lattices with bulky wooden buttons, and their eaves- 
cornice of projecting brick-ends, looked almost as 
dreamy as a row of country almshouses ; and the 
tenants, for the most part, were as neat and as 
quiet as their tenements. I found Peter and his 
wife sitting over their little fire. ‘ Well, this 7s a 
plasure,” said Peter. “I haven’t had a clergy- 
man, not to speak to, for I can’t tell ye how long, sir.” 

“Tt ain’t that we wants anything, you'll please to 
understand, sir,” the old lady explained. “We 
has our ups an’ our downs like other folks, but we 
manage to get along without being beholden to 
anybody, thank God. When we can’t get what we 
want, why we just go without till we can—so shat 
matter’s soon settled. It ain’t anything of that, 
you see, sir, but Peter’s a likin’ for everything that’s 
good, and goes to church as reg’lar as the bells 
rings out—an’ I go with him when my rheumatiz 
will let me—an’ so it do seem hard that a parson 
can’t drop in now and then to see how we're a- 
gettin’ on when we're a-doin’ our best to encourage 
‘em. Notas I likes parsons that walks into poor 
folk’s houses as if they belonged to ’em, but them 


as knocks, an’ axes after you as if you were a friend 
like.” 


“Well, tht gen’leman knocked, Esther,” said 
Peter. 

“I’m not a-denyin’ of it, Peter,” answered the 
testy old lady. ‘I’m findin’ no fault with the 
gen’leman, P’r’aps he might ha’ come to see us a 
bit sooner, but no doubt there was others more 
important, though you do go to church so reg’lar, 
Peter, an’ that’s more than ye can say of a good 
many in this parish.” 

With Mrs. as well as Mr. Peter Smith, however, 
I soon got on very excellent terms. It would have 
been a treat to visit them if only because they were 
not, like so many with whom I came in contact, very 
little if at all worse off, constantly whining for 
pecuniary assistance, or fiercely grumbling at not 
getting it. The old couple, as the old lady had 
said, had, no doubt, their times of hardship, but 
it was not so hard as to prevent them from pre- 
serving the feeling of independence which gave 
them honest pride and pleasure. They welcomed 
my visits because they liked to hear talk about the 
other world to which they were both fast, although 
quietly, drifting, and also because they liked to 
have a friend to gossip with about their past and 
present in this world. Long as their lives had 
been, it was only during two or three years before 
the married portion of them began that they had 
been, in any story-telling sense, eventful, But it 
was very pretty to notice how the mutual affection 
which had ruffled the course of those two or three 
years had lasted beyond the term of a “golden 
wedding.” Although the old lady was somewhat 
irritable, she was never out of temper with Peter, 
and he looked at her wrinkled face as fondly as 
when, without a wrinkle on it, it blushed under his 
first kiss. ‘Throughout their married life they had 
sought the peace of God which passeth under- 
standing—and when wife and husband both sincerely 
seek that, their home-harmony is almost certain. 

And now for the history of those two or three 
eventful years. 

Esther was the daughter of a boat-builder, suffi- 
ciently flourishing to think that a young waterman 
was no match for his only child. But Esther was of 
a different opinion. In the last year of Peter’s ap- 
prenticeship he and she had fallen in love with each 
other. ‘ He was a fine young feller then,” the old 
lady remarked, “ an’ everybody ’cept father said we 
was made for each other. Mother would ha’ liked 
to see me take up with some one that was better 
off, but she wouldn’t ha’ had a word to say against 
Peter if father hadn’t set her agin’ him.” When 
Peter was out of his apprenticeship, he wanted 
Esther to marry him without her parents’ consent, 
but this she steadily refused todo. “ You're young, 
and I’m younger, and we can wait, Peter,” she 
said. ‘You needn’t be afeared as I shall marry 
anybody else.” “ But I was afeared, you see, sir,” 
Peter told me. ‘ When her father’s got money to 
give her, a pretty young gal can’t be sure who 
she’ll be forced to marry, and, mayhap, I thought, 
Esther don’t know her own mind, and she'll get 
tired of waitin’ for a poor chap like me—though 
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watermen made‘a deal more then—shillin’s where 
they take pennies now. I knew naught about re- 
ligion in them days. . As things went then, I s’pose 
I was looked on as a steadyish young feller. But 
what I cared about was to ” my own way. When 
I'd set my heart on a thing, I got savage. if I was 
thwarted. So when Esther wouldr’t marry me 
slick off the reel I broke out. I’d been carryin’ on 
at the Pelican ore day, and was.a sheet or two in 
the wind, when [ got out at the top of the lane. 
There I met Esther. She looked first as if she 
couldn’t believe her eyes, and then ‘she looked 
angry, and then as if she was fit to cry. ‘ Peter,’ 
says she, ‘you're shamin’ yourself, and you're 
shamin’ me—you’ll kill me if you go on this way. 
Mother told me you was, but I said it was a lie.’ 
‘It’s your fault,’ says I. ‘You marry me right 
off, and I’ll never go inside the Pelican again.’ 
Drinkin’s bad enough now in these parts, but it | 
was worse then—only Esther’s father, don’t you | 
see, was a water-drinker, and he'd brought her 
up to believe—and very proper, too—that a 
man as got drunk was worse thana beast. ‘I'd 
never marry a drunkard, Peter,’ says she, ‘not 
if I loved him ever so, an’ there wasn’t another 
man in the whole world. Oh, Peter!’ says she, 
bursting out ‘cryin’, ‘you're goin’ the right way 
to work to keep father from ever lettin’ me have 
you.’ Now you see, sir, I wasn’t drunk—I was 
never really given that way. I could understand 
vell enough all my poor Esther said. But I'd) 
drunk enough to make me feel extra savage, be- 
cause I cowdd understand it all, and couldn't deny 
there was some reason in it, when I'd been wantin’ 
to think that I was all in the right, and her all in| 
the wrong. So off I bounced in a fury. ‘ Good 
evenin’, miss,’ says I. ‘I wonder you ain’t ashamed 
to stand talkin’ to a low feller like me.’ And back 
I went to the Pelican. There was a man there 

| been drinkin’ with as belonged to a _ i 

nat Deptford goin’ out to the Labrad 
Ie’d been wantin’ me to go with him; so 
went to say I'd go.’ 

A, Peter, ’ interjected Mrs. Smith, 
home, and ran up into my bedroon 
eyes out. A nice scoldin’ I got when I went down 
to supper. ’Cept what I’d learnt, or what was in 
the book, I didn’t know much about prayers in 


» an i cried 





about it, sir ; 


them days, sir, but I made up a prayer for him out | 


” 


of my own head that night—that I did, Pete 

“And God heared it, my old gal,” answered 
Peter, “an’ changed my heart, and brot ig me 
back safe and sound, ’cept for the leg I’d left be- 
hind me. An’ that were a mercy, too, when y 
come to. think on it, ‘cos it made me think littler 
of myself. ‘The pride of a man is his strength, 
an’ I'd lost a bit o’ yt it’s wonderful how 
well I’ve got on without it. 
of me, did ye, old gal, when I come 
ye like a sparrer ?” 

“ T was sorry for ye, Peter, an’ that I won’t deny. 
Legs is a conwenience for all parties. But a woman 
as: is a woman, and ¢s in love, ain't a-goin’ to say 


e 


hoppin’ up to 
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took off. W1 hy; sir, Ts ve heared of a oosifer 4 as come 
back to Harwich from:the Penins’lar with doth | is 
legs and both his arms cut off. When he got to 
his lady’s house, he didn’t know how to knock, or 
how to pull the bell, but she was a-lookin’ out for 
him over the winder-blind. As soon as she’d run 
out and opened the front door, ‘Good-bye, F anny,’ 
says he. ‘I wanted } e more, but this 
is all that’s left of me, and, of course, I can’t expect 
a fine young woman li ke you to take that.’ But up 
she c aught him, and kissed him like a babby, 
“You lost ’em fightin’ for me and for my country, 
Fred,’ says she, ‘an’ [ll have you as long as there’s 
enough left on ye to see.’ Jest think o’ that, sir! 
An’ was I goin’ to give up my Peter, as I loved so 
true, because he’d only lost ome leg ?—an’ that 
partly because I’d angered him, an’ poor fathe 
wasn't willin’ to let him have me when he could ha’ 
'kep’ me respectable—an’ sha 
| thank Ged, though he dave on 

“Well, yes, sir, I do remember that time well,” 
said Peter, when I asked him about his Labrador 
adventures. ‘You see it was the only furrin 
woyage I ever took, an ’twas then I got my com- 
pass—you know what I sir—the compass 
that’s got the needle that points to heaven, sir. 
Why only a Sunday or two ago you was talkin’ 
but if you'll not be offended, sir, you 
haven't azakly the notio v] hip’s compass 
is like. It ain’t yor them ittle toy-things where 
/you can see the 1 eed > a-Si — abot ond a 
staggerin’ as if it was drunk— 
in the ship’s compass—so wl 

out, ‘How's her head, Tom?’ 
moment, you see, sir. Now 
things, if tt asad t ard a 
you can make the needle poin ue South, anc 
manner 0’ ways, ai ’ that in’t much of a guide— 
‘cept that you’r at the needle must point to 
the north, whatever letter’s under—thoug] 
can't be sure of that na} ther itl age 
They made me think of tl 
to know what’ s right of the 
right—p’r’aps they isn’t. Give 
compass— and here I've g 
bringing down his brown hand 
brass-clasped Bible. 

“This was give me,” he went on, “by a mate o’ 


to see you one 


4 


he’s al’ays done, 
got one leg.” 


e sure th 


n a canvas-covered, 


| mine aboard that brigantine. Sam Woods was his 


’| was the ice 


You didn’t think worse | 


name, and Porkypine was hers—Porkypine of the 
Port o’ London. I used to laugh at Sam at first, 
when I see him readin’ of it, an’ sayin’ his prayers 
afore he turned in. "But when we got into a jam 0’ 
ice, Sam was the coolest chap aboard. There 
growlin’ away like thunder, and us 
tumblin’ over the side to smash a way for her, and 
I was precious skeared, but Sam worn t. 

you know, sir, when two men’s together, an’ one on 
’em takes a funk, an’ t’other don’t, the one that 
does funk—though he don’t like to have to own it 
—can’t help respectin’ the t’other that don’t. I 


dessay I could have licked Sam if it had come to a 


INOW, 
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fight, but that didn’t make me feel any braver. 
‘Sam,’ says I, when the wind had gone down, an’ 
the ice was only snorin’ like, ‘you’ve been the 
woyage afore—when are we to get out of this?’ 
‘Soon,’ says he, ‘ please God—there’s the fog risin’ 
yonder, an’ that means clear water.’ He was 
right, sir—the skipper made sail for the fog, an’ we 
got through, an’ we got out of the fog, too, into fine 
clear weather. Sam wasa scholar. Says he, when 
we were talkin’ about it, ‘ Peter, there’s mysteries 
over a man’s life as well as the sea—but you trust 
in God an’ go up to’em, an’ you'll come out in 
somethin’ better.’ I couldn’t make out what he 
meant then, but I’ve a guess now. There was 
ice all along the shore when we sighted it, but 
I was glad enough to see land of any sort. We 
run into a bit of a cove, and it was queer to be 
able to take a walk. There was nothin’ but ice 
an’ snow to walk on, but still you could stretch 
your legs, and all of a sudden the snow melted 
away, an’ we got ready for the cod that was comin’ 
as soon as the ice was gone. 
with the net there, an’ prod ’em out ashore with a 
big kind o’ skewer. They hook ’em, too, though, 
an’ bait with caplin. There’s lots of fish—salmon, 
an’ mackerel, an’ herrin’, an’ all sorts—on them 
wild shores, that frown as if they didn’t want 
nobody to come near ’em—dog in the manger like. 
The curin’ work ain’t nice, an’ there’s a lot of 
drinkin’, an’ after what Esther said to me, I was 
sick of drinkin’ when I come to myself. Still I won’t 
deny that, if I'd had a easier mind, I could have 
enjoyed myself out there. Besides the fishin’, there 
was birds to shoot, an’ bears, an’ seals, an’ deers, 
an’ wolves, an’ foxes, an’ porkypines, an’ hares, an’ 
beavers, an’ all sort o’ animals the ladies here 
their muffs an’ tippets made on—sables an’ 


to 
gets 


7 
sucn. 


is white. We used to get jolly good feeds off the 


ducks, an’ the snow-birds, an’ the porkypines, too. | 


I was in Labrador a bit, and got to know the ways 
o’ the place. How do you think, sir, they find out 
vhich way the wind is a-goin’ to blow? They 
hang up a wolf’s head, an’ which way that points, 
they say the wind ‘ill come. It’s whites that do 
that, an’ there’s somethin’ in it, because the wolf 
when it’s alive al’ays hunts to wind’ard. They’re 
very frightened o’ makin’ bears angry—both whites 
and blacks—they think there’s a deal of knowing- 
ness, like witches, in ’em. They're a queer lot, 
them Esqueemaws, but the whites—most on ’em’s 
Irish—weren’t much wiser in my time. There 
was missionaries—More-ravy-uns they called ’em, 
summut like our Ranters, I guess—an’ I’ve heared 
that they do good, an’ are very qfiiet little men, 
though they do give ’em that name; but they 
weren’t in the parts where I was. There was 
no parson, an’ no lawyer, an’ no doctor there. 
Everybody did as he liked, and got well the 
best way he could. Fortunately there weren't 
many as fell ill, or turned rusty, ’cept when 
they'd had toc much rum. It’s the climate, I 
s’pose. Fortunately, too, there was one doctor 


a 














They catch ’em | 


Some of the foxes is blue, an’ some on ’em | 


handy when I broke my leg in three places. Iwas 
out on the ice lookin’ for seals, an’ I slipped right 
into one o’ their blowin’-holes. Some Esqueemaws 
pulled me out, an’ this doctor—he worn’t a doctor 
then, but a kind o’ supercargo of a schooner, but 
he’d got his tools with him—he had me carried 
back to the hut I was livin’ in, an’ there he cut 
off my leg because he couldn’t set it, and looked 
after me as well as he could, good man. Sam 
Woods had gone back to the London river in the 
Porkypine, but he’d talked to me afore he went, an’ 
he’d left me this here Bible, an’ told me what I was 
to read in it; an’I read what he told me, sir, an’ 
at first I was awful skeared, as I lay there in those 
outlandish parts all alone upon my back. The 
| doctor was a kind gentleman—a very kind gentle- 
| man, but he didn’t know naught about such things 
|as that. ‘Keep your pluck up, old boy,’ he used 
to say as he come in, and at first it was very cheery 
to see him. He came into the dark fishy place 
like a breath of fresh air an’ a blink o’ sunlight. 

3ut when he’d gone, I got mopish again—thinkin’ 
about my poor Esther here, an’ what was to come of 
}me in this world an’ the next. All of a sudden, 





| though, I woke out of a beautiful dream about 
Jesus—shoutin’, so that some of my mates run in 

| to see what was up, ‘Goandsin nomore. Believe 

| on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved ;’ 
an’ them’s the two texts I’ve tried to keep in mind 
ever since, an’ a deal o’ comfort they’ve brought 

to me, and others, too, I hope. 

| 

| 

| 


The doctor rigged 
me out with some kind of a jury-leg, an’ took me 
on to Newfoundland in his schooner, an’ then got 
me sent on to London. When I got home, poor 
Esther’s father and mother was both dead, an’ the 
old man hadn’t cut up as rich as was expected, an’ 
she were livin’ with her aunt. But it worn’t none 
the less kind of her to take up again with a wooden- 
legged chap like me, an’ come an’ nurse my poor 
dear mother, an’ then my poor old father. I went 
back to the Stairs, an’ made a livin’, an’ we were 
_wery happy—an’ we've kep’ so, hain’t we, Esther ? 
Esther had the root o’ the matter in her long afore 

I had, sir, an’ now Christ’s the comfort both on us 

clings to. You’d be astonished, too, sir, if you 

was to see how some o’ them swearin’ mates o’ 

mine an’ larkin’ young rascals at the Stairs quiets 

down when you speaks to them, kind but serious, 

about Jesus. They calls me the Father o’ the 

Stairs, becos I’m the oldest skuller there, and 

really they behaves accordin’.” 
XV.—MR. WHITE AND HIS GRANDDAUGHTER. 


I wave spoken of the substantial old cottages 
‘that may be found here and there in the East End ; 
the substantial old mansions that may also be iound 
| there are still more striking objects, but even more 
difficult to find, since the once open space in front 
of them has become covered with cheap brick— 
their carriage drives, perhaps, converted into arched 
alleys, swarming with wrangling sluts, and half- 
| naked children dabbling in the dirt with a duck-like 


| fondness. I remember such an old house that was 
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pulled down a few years ago to make room for a | over the steps ; 
It stood at the bottom | richly carved, but smoky dust almost obliterated 


tall pile of bald “ works,” 


of a lane between whose crowded hovels there was | their cherubs’ cheeks and trumpets, 
The only vehicles | and grape clusters. 


just room for a waggon to pass. 


the lintel and the doorposts were 


vine leaves 


Save that they were low- 


of any kind that went down the lane were bound | pitched, most of the rooms were noble chambers, 


for Lockman and Nephew’s, and when they got | 
inside the great gates at the bottom of the lane | 


| but they seemed strangely bare of human life and 
| ordinary furniture 


“Lockman and Nephew”— 


there was plenty of room for them to turn in the | both long before dead and buried, but represented 


pebbled court in front of the old house. 


mellow-looking old house of red brick and once|in ail kinds of twine and cordage. 


Tt was a | ‘by the nephew’ s brother, Dingley—dealt wholesale 


In balls, in 


white stone : grimy, of course, but the grime had a | figure-of-8 hanks, in huge coiled lumps like giants” 
bloom on it like that of a blackened pipe. 
semicircular block of stone steps led up to the | and filled the house. 
front door. 


A | pigtail tobacco, hemp, tarred and untarred, scented 


In business hours there were 


A flat square penthouse projected | often a good many people about the place, but 
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during the evening hours, in which I generally | 


called, it was startlingly noiseless. The old woman, 
who pretended to sweep and dust the “ office ”— 
once a pantry—and “did for” the bachelor fore- 
man who resided on the premises, dived into sub- 
terranean darkness as soon as she had answered 
my tug at the pear-shaped bellpull, and piloted me 
from the little gate cut out of the big gates— 
jealously locked again as soon as I had stepped 
into the yard—into the dimly-lighted hall of the 
old house. The foreman was almost always out 
then. The old man I went to see and myself had 
the whole of the above-ground premises to our- 





a) 
iSpy 


selves. Sometimes we sat and talked in his 
scantily furnished room; sometimes we sauntered 
from floor to floor through groves of cordage that 
had a weird look in the dusk ; sometimes we had 
our chat in what had once been a garden at the 
back of the house. Two or three fruit trees were 
still left in it—black, crooked old things, but still 
their poor thin old sap was sufficiently stirred by 
the presence of spring to put out a few white and 
pink-and-white blossoms, pathetically straggling. 
A rotten rustic seat and a prostrate dial pillar 
were the only other signs left to show that the 
grim, black backyard had ever been grzen with 
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grass and red with roses. Above its high walls 
rose higher dead walls. No windows except those 
of the lifeless house commanded it. It was a 
quaintly quiet place to find in a neighbourhood so 
densely populated. The hum of voices and the 
roll of traffic came to us there softened as if by 
long distance. The very patch of sky that we 
could see at the mouth of our shaft of dead walls 
seemed isolated. And the old man with whom I 
talked under those old pear and apple trees was as 
lonely as his dwelling. The only person in the 
world who loved him was his little granddaughter, 
and from her he was separated as he thought for 
life. She was the only child of his only child, and 
this son had been obliged to flee the country ; 
having first worried his mother and his wife into 
their graves, deceived and ruined his father, and 
deceived and seriously embarrassed his father-in- 
law. The enraged father-in-law maintained that 
the father had been in league with his rascally son. 
When the penniless old man left the country town 
in which he had lived from boyhood without dis- 
grace—except that which his son’s rascality had 
reflected on him—he was obliged to leave his little 
Lily behind him, with the understanding that 
she was to have no further communication with 
him. Those were the terms on which the other 
grandfather took charge of her. ‘The old man 
came up to London to begin life anew—not hope- 
fully, as the unsophisticated young come, but from 
the motive that drives the worsted of all ages to 
London—to hide their distress in a crowd. When 
the “nephew” of ‘ Lockman and Nephew” was 
quite a boy, the old man had known him and been 
kind to him. He was the only being in all wide 
London that the old man—whom we will call Mr. 
White—could think of as at all likely to put him 
in the way of earning the humblest crust in this 
tragically huge congeries of most commonplace 
struggles for daily bread. With very faint hope 
Mr. White went to the city office of the firm, and 
his heart sank within him when he found that the 
Mr. Dingley into whose presence he was ushered 
was one who had not at first the slightest recollec- 
tion of him. Mr. Dingley, suspecting imposture, 
asked searching questions, with short Citysharpness, 
but at last, when he had convinced himself that his 
visitor had known his brother, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “ By-the-bye, Ido remember hearing John 
talk sometimes about a Mr. White who was very 
kind to him when he spent his holidays at . 
I’m sorry to say I can do very little for you, 
Mr. White. Your age is against you. You must 
come into the mill young, if you want to get 
on in London. But I'll do what I can. There’s 
no vacancy in our place, or likely to be, but 
I'll make inquiries elsewhere. Mind, you mustn’t 
expect any salary but what it seems like an 
insult to offer to a man of your years, and 
standing once—that son of yours must be a 
precious scamp. Perhaps, you'll let me be your 
banker for a day or two—and, Mr. White—lodging 
runs away with money in London, Excuse my 














mentioning it, but we’ve got a little room or two 
we don’t use in our warehouse down by the river. 
You're welcome to live there rent-free as long as 
you like. You'll be of use to us, for I’ve a notion 
our foreman often leaves the premises unprotected. 
Wait a bit, and I'll write a line to the house- 
keeper, .. There, I’ve told her to hunt you up 
some sticks—there must be plenty stowed away 
somewhere—as many as you'll want, at any rate. 
And now, good morning, Mr, White. Call again 
on Thursday—perhaps I may have heard of some- 
thing for you by that time. Excuse my hurrying 
you, but time is money in the City. That reminds 
me—I was to be your banker.” He forced a 
couple of sovereigns, together with the note, into 
the old man’s hand, and showed him out of the 
inner office. When Mr. White called again on 
the Thursday, it was to receive a note that Mr. 
Dingley had left for him, introducing him to a 
situation in another firm. The hours were very 
long, the work was disagreeable, the pay was 
very small, for an old man; but Mr. White felt 
very grateful to Mr. Dingley. It is not every- 
body who will put himself to trouble to aid an 
old man simply because he was once kind to a 
dead brother. Past kindnesses which we have 
received ourselves are disgracefully apt to grow 
dim in our recollection, when there is no pros- 
pect of more to come from the same quarter. The 
foreman took a, faint liking to Mr. White as soon 
as he found the old man was no spy. The 
“housekeeper” did all she could to make him 
comfortable, because he was 30 “ civil-spoken,” so 
anxious to save trouble, and so ready to give any 
help he could. She soon discovered that the 
greatest kindness she could show him was—not 
to inflict her garrulity upon him. “ Pore old gen- 
tleman,” she once said to me, “‘it’s plain to see 
that he zs a gentleman, an’ ’as ’ad ’eavy sorrers. 
It makes my ’eart bleed to see ’im slavin’ as he 
do. I'd git up willing to git ’is breakfast for ‘im, 
but he ’on’t let me. Them dark, bitter winter 
mornin’s, too, an’ ’im as’as been used to 2 com- 
fortable ’ome, gittin’ ’is breakfast at a coffee-stall ! 
An’ then back he comes at night, lookin’ as tirec 
as tired, but he al’ays tries to give me a cheery 
word when I lets’im in. An’ then he goes up- 
stairs to ’ave ’is tea, an’ read a book or the paper, 
an’ to smoke ’is pipe ; or if it’s fine, he smokes it 
out in the backyard, all alone of ’isself, pore dear ; 
but it’s company to me, though he ain’t fond o’ 
talk, to know that a nice old gentleman like ’im is 
on the place, for the foreman don’t come ’ome till 
three or four in the mornin’—horfen.” 

I had got to know Mr. White through his coming 
regularly to our church, and as often as I could, 
which was not very often, I dropped in to have a 
chat with him in the evening. His loneliness 
touched me, and the matter-of-course resignation 
‘with which he bore his troubles inspired me with 
sincere respect. He made no martyr of himself— 
he did not speak about his bowing to the will of 
God ; but it was manifest that he 2ad suffered, and 


















































that his sufferings had not shaken his trust in God, 
but rather deepened his love for the divine element 
incarnated in Christ—the Solacer of the sorrowful, 
the Saviour of the sinful. Shallow. hearted people 
sneer at what they call “the Gushing” in both 
life and literature, and unfortunately, in both, 
“gushing” is shammed often enough to justify 
apparently the sneers of those who do not “ gush ” 
for the same reason that a stagnant ditch does not. | 
Natheless, and sharing fully, I h pe, the English- | 
man’s /ealthy hatred of “ a scene,” Iam not ashamed 
to confess that I often felt half ready to cry when I 
heard Mr. White talk sbent his little Lily. She was 
e only subject on which he ever waxed loquacious. 
er precocious demands for definitions 
enough for her scrupulously truth-loving, and deli- 
cately though dexterously deceit-detecting, satisfac- 
tion; her monkey-tricks; her wondrous old-wife 
wisdom ; the pretty way in which she said her 
prayers; her general love for all created things— 
her special affection for the suffering; her more 
especial love for “ vea/ grandpapa ”—her trying to 
comiort him when she saw he was in trouble, by 
trying to.make his bed “all by herself” (getting 
— smothered in the process): these were topics on 
which the old man was never weary of « lilating. But 
the maternal grandfather, never 


he 
T 
A 


he ot 


though he had 


seemed to care a pi n for ‘her bef fore, had claimed | 
came to grief, 


little Lily when “ea? grandpapa’ 
and knowing that he could then do nothing for the 
chil id, Mr. White, for the child’s sake, had been 
obliged to submit with humiliated gratitude to the 
cai, After he had obtained his poor little 
1ployment in London he had several times written 
to the father of his son’s wife, inquiring after little 
Lily, and expressing his anxious willingness to take 
her under his own charge, if the change of guardian- 
ship would not injure the child’s prospects ; but his 
irst letter had come back to him with no answer 
except its resealing and oes and the others 
- ad been returned without even being opened. 
Poor old Mr. White, I could see, pined for his 
granddaughter’s presence. He loved her dearly, 
not only for her own sake, but also because she was 
all the good that had come to him—and such a 
good—from the reprobate only child of whom he had 
once been almost as fond. Tom couldn’t be utterly 
bad, or he would never have had 
little Lily, the old man thought. 
One evening when I called at the old house the 
housekeeper exclaimed rapturously, “ What do you 
think, sir?—he’s got his little girl! She’s sittin’ 
with him in the yard—have a look at ’em before 
you go out—they're a pictur!” ‘That evening I 
contented myself with looking at them through the 
hall windew; they looked so happy in their re- 
union that I thought it would be cruel to intrude 
my company on them. They were sitting under 
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definite | 


uch a child as | 


one of the black old apple trees, then sprinkled | 
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with green and pink-and-white; and the golden- 
haired little girl was pouring out the grey-haired 
old man’s tea for him as gravely as if she had been 
his own age, whilst he still held one of her hands, 
as if he must touch her to make sure that he was 
not dreaming. “Yesterday mornin’,” said the 
housekeeper, “‘Sergeant Rog« rs come in with her, 
‘Does a Mr, White live here?” he axes. 
says the foreman, ‘but he ont be in. ull night.’ 
‘Well,’ says the sergeant, ‘ this litt 

her gran’father, an’ so I’ve brought her. 
do you think he’d found her, sir ? He 'd 
the night a e what wa tl é 
—that’s a lod gin ~ouse in Tar Barrel Court—an 
there with all them dirty drabs o’ women squabblin’ 
round her was Miss Lily sayin’ her little prayers 
afore she went to bed. So, when she got up, he 
axes her what she was doin’ there, an’ she says 
that one o’ the women had promised to take her to 
her gran’father. ‘ Who’s he, an’ where does he live ?’ 
axes the sergeant. So she shows him a bit of 
with ‘ Mr. White, Messrs. Lockman and Nephew’s, 
Lane, —— Street,’ wrote on it. So he takes 
her to the station’ouse for the night, an’ then he 
brings her here. I’ad her down in the kitchen till 
the old gentleman come ’ome, an’ tidied her up a 


bit—for she’d walked eves — € oe her feet. All 
} 
u 


fore to si 





naner 
paper, 








- make cg yt was : vied with 


father as didn’t like ihis one as she 


As well as I « 
another grandfa 
calls ‘ihe real gran’father, an’ woul 
ing about him. An’ they was cross to he 
kind o’ ways, all excep’ a little cousin of 
him she got to write down what was wrot 
there bit o’ paper, an’ up she come to London with 
it, sleepin’ in barns an’ on haystacks, an’ that like. 
Somewheres about Bow, as well as I can make out, 
she fell in with the woman that took her to Mother 
Clam’s, an’ who knows what might ha’ come of 
her if the sergeant hadn’t come across her? You 
should ha’ seen the to-do there was whe the old 
gentleman come ’ome last night. She run out with 
me when he rung, an’ up she jumped, an’ hugged 
him as if she was goin’ to hrott le him, an’ he 
downright cried for joy, an’ I c1 Out I had 
to go at once to buy her some new clothes. I d 
hope there’s no law to take her from him. She’s 
cheered him up wonderful, an 
company for me all day. It’s a 
; wisdom that child has, an’ yet she’ 
as fond fond can be. 
see how good she is. 
_ dear,’ says I, ‘ 
self like that?’ ‘ 
name she’s give me—‘ no, nurse,’ ; 
my prayers, an’ it was nice when | woke in the 
night to see the stars up above—jus! 
watching over me.’” 


In’t tell her noth- 





4 


led too. 





No, nurse, says she—that’: 
she says, ‘I said 


| 7 
like angels 
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KNOWLEDGE IS PEACE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


In hemlock and wolt’sbane, in the deadly night- 
shade and the foxglove with its beautiful bells, 
our soil bears poisonous plants. Yet few; few 
compared with such as are harmless and useful— 


with the flowers that: bedeck mountain and meadow, | 


the crasses that feed our flocks, the corn that falls 
to the sickle, and, stored up in barn and stackyard, 
rewards the labours of the year. Nor, I may 


remark, are these poisonous plants themselves | 


vithout their use. They form no exception to the 


saying, The earth is full of the goodness of the | 


Lord—seeing that though not good for meat, they 


are good for medicine ; and administered in that | 


form, cure many more than they kill. 
not useful in the healing, many poisons, whether 
growing on the surface or drawn from the bowels 
of the earth, are highly serviceable in other arts. 


Like those plants, growing here and there in | 


this goodly world, which the lower animals are 
taught by instinct and man by experience to avoid, 
there are errors, and some very deadly ones, mixed 
up with the truths of God’s saving word: so that 
it were as dangerous to blindly receive all in the 
Bible as truth, as to eat all growing on the earth as 
food. I could quote sayings and sentiments from 
its pages that are to berejected, not believed ; and 
point to actions there which we are not to imitate, 
but are, on the contrary, to abhor. For example, I 
find both a falsehood and a direct encouragement to 
sin inthe words, “Thou shalt not surely die ;” as in 
these also, “The Lord will not require.” But no 
one needs to be told that the first, used by Satan to 
deceive Eve, and the second, a soliloquy of the 
wicked to suppress the voice of conscience, are 
sentiments as little to be received as this, which 
the Bible records, is an action to be copied, ‘‘ Judas 
went and hanged himself.” No doubt, all Scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God. 








It is a true 
and infallible record: but we are not to suppose 
that everything recorded there by the inspiration 
meets with the approbation of God: or understand 
more, of necessity, than this, that, whether to be 
ymmended or condemned, things fell out exactly as 
ited there. In reading it we are to bear in 
1 that no sentiment there carries the weight 
of divine authority but what came either from God 
limself, or from lips which He had inspired ; and 
at no action—no more of the best than of the 
worst of men—presents us with a safe, unchallenge- 
ble pattern, but such as was done under the im- 
ulse and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

Hence the mistake of some who quote the book 
of Job, as if all that Eliphaz, Bildad, Zophar, and 
even the patriarch himself said, were gospel, so to 
speak : were absolutely true: were undoubted, un- 
adulterated truth. No book, indeed, in Holy Writ 
more venerable than this. Hoar with the marks 
of age, perhaps the oldest book the world pos- 
sesses,.it is one of the most sublime ; setting forth 






a 
p 


Besides, if | 


months past, as in the days when God preserved 


the might and majesty, the goodness and holiness 
of God in‘the loftiest, in unrivalled flights of poetry. 
At the same time—and the remark applies espe- 
cially to the speeches of Job’s. friends—this book 
presents some partial and very erroneous views of 
the divine character; views of his government at 
once dishonouring to God, and calculated to inflict 
the deepest wounds on the hearts of his people. 

Of this Job himself offers a painful example. 
Teaching us the imperfection of all human virtue, 
and how saints may most fail in the very graces by 
which they are most distinguished, what a contrast, 
not so much to others, as to himself, did he pre- 
sent? There he sits on the grave of his family, of 
all his household, giving expression to that memo- 
rable saying, “ The Lord giveth, and the Lord 
taketh away, and blessed be the name of the Lord!” 
and now, this same man here turns round on God, 
as a bear on the hunter who has bereaved her of 
her whelps, to cry, “ Thouwhast been cruel unto me, 
O Lord!” He came right at last, as a life-boat that 
some great wave has filled does not sink, but after 
a little rises, empties, and rights herself, so did he ; 
buoyant, and strong in faith to justify God and 
exclaim, “Though He slay me ”—He.has slain all 
my children—though He should slay myself, “yet 
will I trust in Him!” But for a while in charging 





‘God with cruelty; in boldly, bluntly saying what 


others have thought; in that reflection, unwarrant- 
able accusation against the goodness and justice 
of providence, what darkness was Job in, what 
despair almost? Now it was very much the false 
views of his comforters— miserable comforters,” 
as he called them—that brought him to such a 
dreadiul pass ; goaded him on to this. They as- 
sumed that he must have been a great sinner 
because he was a great sufferer. Unable in their 
ignorance of the divine government to explain his 
afflictions otherwise, and acting on the principle that 
if you throw mud some of it will stick, they got up 
at hazard charges against him ; proceeded, without 
the shadow of a warrant, to accuse him of crimes 
which his soul abhorred. Drawing the bow at a 
venture, “Is not thy wickedness great,” they said, 
“and thine injustice infinite ? for thou hast taken a 
pledge from thy brother for nought, and stripped 
the naked of their clothing: thou hast not given water 
to the weary to drink, and thou hast withholden 
bread from the hungry.” And so they persecuted 
him whom God had smitten; laying a blister, not 
a plaster, on his bleeding wounds. 

“Let another praise thee, and not thine own lips,” 
saith the wise man: yet the occasion was one for 
Job to justify himself, and through himselt justify the 
cause and character of true religion. And how 
noble does he appear when, like a lion at bay, he 
faces his accusers ?—refuting their charge in these 
eloquent and pathetic words, “ Oh’ that I were as in 
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me; when his candle shined on my head, when the 
Almighty was with me, and my children were about 
me; when I washed my steps with butter, and the 
rock poured me out rivers of oil! When the ear 
heard me, then it blessed me; when the eye saw 
me, it gave witness to me: because I delivered the 
poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had 
none to help him.” So spake Job. The charge was 
utterly untrue ; yet not more untrue as a matter of 
fact than the principle on which they based it was 
unsound as a matter of doctrine—sufferings in our 
present state, which is one of probation, affording 
no evidence, conveying no expression whatever, of | 
the divine displeasure. On the contrary, the Bible, 
which thereby gilds life’s darkest clouds, teaches us 
that whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. “If ye 
were without chastisement,” says an Apostle, “ then 
were ye bastards, and not sons.” 

Besides, what in point of fact more untrue, and 
in point of doctrine more unsound, than the induce- 





ments which they, imagining that he, if not all along 
a hypocrite, had fallen away from God, employed to | 
win Job back? “If,” they said, “thou return to 

the Almighty, then shalt thou lay up gold as dust, 

and the gold of Ophir as the stones of the brook ; | 
and the Almighty shall be thy defence, and thou 

shalt have plenty of silver.” Gold of Ophir! Piety 

and plenty of silver! Goodness and gold as stones 

of the brook! Great worth and corresponding 

wealth! A lordly mansion here below, and another 

yonder above the skies! These are not Bible | 
truths ; if zm it, they are not of it ; and are but the | 
talk of men as ignorant, apparently, of the cha-| 
racter of God and his providence as were the magi- | 
cians of the written characters of the sentence which 

a bodiless hand left on Belshazzar’s hall. Pity the 

poor were it otherwise ! 

Yet all is not unsound in these men’s speeches. 
There are gems, pieces of finest gold mixed up 
with a certain amount of rubbish. Where, for ex- 
ample, will there be found a truer, wiser, weightier 
sentiment than this — Acguaint now thysedf with 
God, and be at peace — the counsel of Eliphaz? 
Here is light in darkness, a balm for every wound, 
and oil to calm the troubles of life’s stormiest sea ! 

I. The thing to be obtained—peace. 

Eliphaz’s ideas of peace and ours differ widely— 
are wide as the poles asunder. In his judgment, it 
lay in an entire change in Job’s outward condition, 
corresponding to the clear shining after rain, when 
the clouds have broken up and the sun has broken 
out—in health restored, children once more stand- 
ing by his side, herds roaming on these silent hills, 
coffers full of glittering heaps; in riches, power, | 
honours, his own again; in a cup foaming with 
earthly blessings ; life an uninterrupted pleasure, with 
dull care, toils, and troubles left ashore—a voyage on | 
a summer sea, or adown some glassy river, with mirth | 
and music, youth, bright eyes, and light hearts 
aboard. Eliphaz’s, in short, was peace /rom earthly 
troubles ; the believer’s is peace z# them, in spite 
oi them, in the thick ot them; peace most enjoyed | 





then, as are the comforts of our fireside and the 
pleasures of a home when lightnings flash and thun- 
ders peal without, and the swollen river fills the 
ear of night with her angry roar, and the wind 
howling round it shakes every door and casement 
of the house. 

It is not exemption from poverty, but what 
makes a poor a contented man; nor exemption 
from pain, but what turns a bed of thorns into one 
of roses; nor peace with others, so much as with 
oneself, with our conscience—man’s truest friend 
or direst foe ; peace with God, in fact, through the 
blood of his Son Jesus Christ. It is that we want. 
Possessed of that, I am hid in God’s pavilion, 
under the spread and shadow of his wings. Pos- 
sessed of that, I bar out the troubles of the world, 
and hear but the roar of the storm. Possessed of 
that, I have a refuge where they cannot, at least 
need not, enter ; to which I retreat, as the sea birds, 
when the sky grows black and the wind blows high, 
leave the waves and wing their screaming flight to 
the clefts and crevices of the rock—or as some say 
the eagle does, when, to escape the turmoil of the 
tempest, she soars aloft, till, from skies of calm 
serenity and unclouded sunshine, she looks down 
on the storm below. 

Let the believer live near to God; let him, through 
the aids of the Holy Spirit, maintain a conscience 
void of offence toward both God and man ; and, 
unlike the tides that ebb and flow—now full, and 
anon leaving a waste of sand behind—this peace 
would be as persistent as it is precious. For what 
says the Lord? “Thy peace shall be like a river.” 
No pool—shallow pool ruffled by every breath—that 
winter turns to ice and summer drought to mud; 
but a river, sparkling, flowing, ever full and ever 
flowing, growing deeper, broader, calmer the further 
it goes, the nearer to its rest in the ocean. Justi- 
fied by faith, not by frames or feelings—that shift, 
like a weather-vane, with every shift of wind, but by 
the firm, and finished, and accepted, and approved 
righteousness of Jesus, we have peace with God. 
And therefore able, as he looks forward to an hour 
of death and the day of judgment, to say, “It is 
God that justifieth, Who is he that condemneth ?” 
—the believer's heart is the home of peace—a peace 
that, passing understanding, has God for its author, 
faith for its source, and the heart for its dwelling. 

II. The way to obtain this peace—by acquaint- 
ing ourselves with God. 

Many who are the authors of their children’s 
being, are the authors also of theirruin. Yet none, 
neither drunkards nor the impure, neither the 
prayerless nor profane, neither Sabbath-breakers 
nor worldlings and earth-worms, ever set a worse 


‘example than our first parents, when they fled 


God’s presence in the garden. Cowering down in 
the bush, pale, speechless, stealing fearful glances 
through the parted boughs, a prey not only to 
guilty, but, as the event proved, to groundless 
fears, what a remarkable illustration did they offer 
of the saying, The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth! It was not them, but Satan in the ser- 
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pent that, gliding through the long grass, seeks 
the same retreat, God came to curse. Of the 
three culprits he only, that old serpent the devil, 
was to be condemned ; condemned to find that, 
crushed at length by the woman’s seed, he—as 
may all tempters be !—had dug a pit into which 
he himself was to fall. It was an awful moment 
when Adam and Eve, partners in guilt, and, as 
commonly happens, partners also in niisery, waited 
God’s approach; the only sound that broke the 
silence that advancing step, and the beating of 
their own hearts; yet they only required to be 
acquainted with God, and how changed the scene? 
Had they known Him, had the secret, gracious 
purpose of his visit been revealed, had they got 
some glimpse into the depths of his divine love 
and mercy, what a happy revulsion? No longer a 
prey to groundless fears, they had sought, not 
shunned, his presence; fled to, instead of from 
Hin, as a child to the mother whose hand binds 
up its bleeding wound, and on whose kind bosom 
it sobs away its fears. Not then in circumstances, 
however, so to know God as to be at peace, their 
flight was excusable. Ours is not. On the con- 
trary, to flee from a God full of mercy and ready 
to forgive, to treat Him as an enemy who spared 
not his own Son to save us, to decline his friend- 
ship, saying, Depart from us, for we desire not a 
knowledge of thy ways, is a madness and wicked- 
ness on our part that might strike the universe with 
astonishment. ‘True, there is a foot behind us; 
but not the foot of vengeance. It is mercy that 
pursues, crying, as we rush blindly on destruction, 
Turn ye, turn ye, why will yedie! There is death 
in fleeing ; there is life in turning ; and in acquaint- 
ing ourselves with God as revealed in the work and 
person of his beloved Son, there is a peace that 
passeth understanding. 

Gnothi seauton, “ Know thyself,” said the Greek 
sage to one who asked him, what it was best to 
know. Better still, though we admit the importance 





of that, this counsel, Acquaint thyself with God ! 
Thanks be to Him, this knowledge—more precious 
far than all science and philosophy, than all Greek 
and Roman lore—is within the reach of the most | 
ignorant. The greatest of all subjects is the easiest | 
of comprehension—out of the mouth of babes and | 
sucklings God ordaineth strength. Who does not 
so much as know his letters, may know Him ; nor 
is there one with name so obscure, with lot so 
humble, so despised and poor, but enjoying honours 
that courtiers and kings might envy, may live on | 
terms of friendship and familiar acquaintanceship | 
with God. God spake to Moses as a man to his 
friend, and this honour have all his saints ; or may 
have it. And what makes this duty the easier is 
that God Himself makes the first approach. Not 
waiting till we go to Him, wonderful kindness and 
condescension, He comes to us ; and, if I may say 
So, solicits our acquaintanceship. Did the Queen, 
or any of the great and noble of the land do so, 
whose door would be shut in their face ?—who, 





whatever business or plecsure their visit inter- 


rupted, would keep them waiting, knocking at 
the door?—or, thing still more unlikely, bid 
them go away, and return at a more convenient 
season? Alas! that it should be; yet it is only 
where the salvation of their souls is concerned, and 
not a fellow-worm—with all respect to rank and 
royalty—but God Himself, is to be insulted and 
despised, that men do anything so bad, and so mad 
as that. Some plume themselves on knowing, 
visiting, and being visited by those who move in 
the highest circles of society; and to win a great 
man’s smile some will stoop to the meanest artifices ; 
and shall we be indifferent to the knowledge, the 
favour, and friendship of Him by whom kings reign 
and princes decree judgment ; whose word is law in 
earth and heaven ; whose smile is life, whose frown 
is death ; and whom to know, to know as He is 
seen in the form and face of Jesus Christ, is life 
eternal ? 

There are two ways by which we may acquaint 
‘ourselves with God. The Lord is known by the 
judgments that He executes, so I remark— 

1, We are to acquaint ourselves with God 
through his works. Isaac meditated in the fields 
at eventide; no doubt retiring from the contem- 
plation of the flowers beneath his feet, and the 
stars above his head, with a heart better attuned to 
the evening exercises of praise and prayer. The 
Psalmist also adored God in his works; saying, 
Come, let us worship and bow down, let us kneel 
before the Lord, our Maker—not our Saviour only, 
but our Maker also. And who brings a devout 
spirit to contemplate the green earth and glorious 
sky, the flowers that gem the one and the stars 
that gem the other, the land and the sea that foams 
upon its shores, does not feed his soul with ashes. 
The Bible will not be less, but rather more, prized 
by our occasionally turning from it to open another 
and equally divine volume, to read some pages of 
the Book of Nature. Both are good books, and 
both are God’s books ; and he only looks on this 
great world aright, who, valuing it for something 
more valuable than the gold men draw from its rocky 
bowels, the flocks it pastures, the rich freights borne 
on its waves, and the harvests that wave on its 
fields, beholds there, as in a glorious mirror, the 
wisdom and power of God—the goodness that 
shines in every sunbeam and falls in every shower. 

In this aspect’ our world is one vast, majestic 
temple, of which, with the earth for its floor and 
the lofty firmament for its dome, it may be said 
with more truth than of Solomon’s, The glory of 
the Lord filleth all the house. There, to a devout and 
intelligent eye, every object in nature seems a wor- 
shipper : to a devout ear praise sounds in every mur- 
muring stream, the peal of thunder and the boom 
of ocean: prayers ascend in the raven’s cry and 
the roar of the young lions for food : thanksgivings 
are ofiered in the music with which bush and brake 
welcome the rising day: faith sings in every little 
bird that, without money in bank or corn in barns, 
pours torth its happy song ; while the flowers seem 
ten thousand thousand golden and silver censers, 
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God. 


| 
from which Nature offers the incense of praise to } saying, 


| 


Bits of glass sparkle when the sun shines on| 


them: and let a devout mind be turned on the 
humblest of God’s works, and its feelings will find 
expression in words the greatest and wisest philoso- 
phers have been the readiest to employ, 
manifold are thy: works, Lord God Almighty, in 
wisdom hast thou made them all!” We miss a great 
deal, I am persuaded, by not seeing God in his 
works, so much as we might and ought to do: and 
I feel certain that if, like the Old Testament saints, 
we associated Him more with these, the scenes that 
minister to our pleasure would prove important aids 
to our piety. Thus holidays spent in visiting scenes, 


simple or sublime, would contribute to our holiness, 


nd the grandeur of nature would help the growth 
of grace. How sublime were the views these Old 
Testament saints had of Ged, and how sublimely 
expressed ! They saw Him in every aspect of nature 
—whether it was day or night; in the sunshine 
of summer and the snows of winter; in the volcano 
belching out streams of fire, and in the earth itself 
* ree ‘ling to and fro like a drunken man ;” an 
so, in language that glows alike with po etry and 
with piety, they said, “He covereth Himself with 
light as with a garment ; He looketh on the earth, 
and it trembleth ; He toucheth the mountains, and 
they smoke ; He scattereth his hoar frost as ashes ; 
the clouds are his chariot ; He rideth on the wings 
of the wind ; the God of glory thundereth.” 
At the close of the sixth day, it is said, God 
everything that He had made, and, behold, it was 
very good: and the study of his works I can the 
more recommend that they supplied the sermon 
which was blessed to convict Job of ignorance ; to 
humble his pride ; to silence his murmurs ; to restore 
him to patience, and reconcile the good man’s will 
to the will of God. Drawn, not from God’s word, 
but from his works, this is at least a part of it— 
Addressing Job, God says, “ Where wast thou when 
I laid the foundations of the earth? Who shut up 
the sea with doors? 
ice ; the hoary frost of heaven who hath ge 
it? Canst thou bind the sweet influences ot 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Hast thou 
given the horse his strength, hast thou clothed his 
neck with thunder? Doth the hawk fly 
wisdom ; doth the eagle mount up at thy command ? 
Shall he that contendeth with the Almighty instruct 
Him? He that reproacheth God, let him answer it.” 


saw 


ndered 


| but now mine eye seeth Thee ; 


“ How | 


Out of whose womb came the 
| hairs of their head, 
the | 


by thy | 


There is little gospel there, some may think ; nor | 


is it such a sermon as many would preach or 
approve of—were man the preacher. Yet, with 
nature for his text, that was God’s sermon ; and ac- 
con :panied with the power without which, whatever 
be their text or sermon, preachers beat the air, and 


though addressing eager crowds, are as the voice of | 
one crying in the wilderness, what was the result? | 


Let the result teach us to hold communion with 
God everywhere ; through the medium of his works 
as well as of his word. ‘‘ Then,” it is said, at the 
close of this sermon, “ Job answered the Lord, 


| this 


I am vile, what shall I answer 
Thee, and I will speak : 
rearing of the ear, 
wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes !” 

2. We are to acquaint ourselves with God as 
revealed to us in his word ; in the face of his Son, 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

He has a tem in Nature, but with all its 
glory and mz far ac that temple has no mercy- 
seat ; no lanier for foul hands to wash in; no altar 
where the blood of the innocent flows for the crimes 
of the guilty. There, from the shrines of science 
and philosophy, a trembli ng, alarmed sinner, I get 
no answer to my question, What shall sf do to be 
saved? nor Job any solution of his difficulty, 
Oh for a daysman—in other words a mediator— 
betwixt us to lay his hand upon us both! Lying 
under condemnation, undone through sin, unable 
either to justify or to save ourselves, hanging 
less by life’s brittle thread over an awiul gulf, 
knowledge of God as He appears in the works of 
nature can bring us peace. Whatweneed is a gre ACLOUS 
as well as a glorious God: not so much 
as mercy: love, fatherly, divine love, not to shea 
but to disobedient children; the lov e Highland 
mother, who nev er shut her door by night for long 
years in hope that a daughter, who had gone astray, 
would come back, ened ace, kmigl refind its pen ; 
the love of him who recognised the prod r off 
and forgiving and forgetting all, kind, fond father. 
fell on his neck and folded him to his happy bosom, 

It is only such a knowledge of God that can 
bring peace to sinners ; and we have it in Jesus 
Christ, the gift of divine love to the chief of 
sinners. Having taken our sins upon Himself, and 
died, the just for the unjust, that we t be 

saved, Jesus is our peace. Out of Him there is no 
peac e—none to impenitent and unbelieving, 
none to such as repel his Spirit and despise his 
mercy ; nothing to them but a fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation. On the other 
hand, let their sms be more in multitude than the 
than the stars of heaven, the 
there is no 


3ehold, 
Hear, I beseech 
Thee with the | 


Thee? 
I have heard of 


ple 


go or 


e oi th 


ligal afi : 


the 


drops of ocean, or the dust of earth, 
pene ition to them who believe in Jesus Chri 
and walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. 

That blessed saying of our Lord, He that hath 
seen me, Philip, hath seen the Father also—what 
peace does it S} veak to the troubled conscience ?>— 
what a flag of invitation it waves to every slenee to 
lay down his arms, and casting away the pons 
oi his rebellion, to cast himself on the of 
God! In Jesus Christ, in that God-m o iul 
of tenderness ; so gentle, kind, loving, 
sufiering ; here not ‘spurning away but encouragir 
a weeping Magdalene: here shedding tears 

city that was; :bout to shed his blood: here forgetting 
his own sorrows in pity for a mother’s, putting fortl 
his dying strength to save a thief, and spending 
life’s latest breath in prayer for bloody murderers : 
in Him who hastened on wings of love to pluck 
world irom ruin—who never wished ill to 
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wea 
mercy 
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any, but good to all—who returned blessing for 
cursing, prayers for persecution, kisses for blows, im- 
ploringeven his bitterest enemies to look on Him and 
live, to believe and be saved, and who this day from 
his throne in heaven bends looks of pity on the 
guiltiest of mankind—in Him God unveils Himself 
tous. There, a sight is revealed on which angels 
gaze in wonder, that might speak peace to every 
troubled conscience, and breed hope im the very 
bosom of despair. 

3. The time for acquainting ourselves with God 
is this, and not another time. Acquaint zow thy- | 


flower of the field ”—who has had a thousand warn- 
ings, and ten thousand overtures of peace and 
offers of saving mercy, and yet to-day is as ill pre- 
pared to die as if he had never known, till now, 
that he needed to be at peace with God, had sins 
to be pardoned, and a soul to be saved! 

We have been supposing one thing, let us sup- 
pose another—this, namely, that you saw a man 
load a boat with gold, load it till it lipped in the 
| water ; and having done so, saw him row out to 
sea, and, watching this strange sight, saw him do 
something still more strange, drop piece after piece 





self with God, and be at peace. | of the money overboard, to go glittering down into 


Now, for this most plain and pressing reason, | 
that it is in this life only we can do so; and that 
the opportunities life offers are fast passing away. | 
“ Our fathers, where are they ? the prophets, do they 
live for ever ?” and afew more years—in respect to 
some, not years but hours, or days, or weeks at | 
most—and where shall my readers be ?—mingled 
with the clods of the valley : gone for weal or woe; 
gone to their last, long account. In the play of fancy, 
and to amuse his readers, a celebrated author has 
supposed a case where one slept seventy, or eighty, 
or a hundred years. Let me, for a better purpose, 
suppose so, and that by power of magic or of; 
miracle such a fate were to befall any of us in the 
house of God. When the long spell was broken, 
and, unconscious of having slept more than a few 
minutes, or a passing hour, we awoke, haw should 
we stare around us in blank astonishment, on a 
scene wholly changed—another preacher ; another 
people ; the sitters in every pew, the peasants in 
every cottage, the tenants of every house, changed, 
all changed ; and but one answer to every question 
about this and that other man, He is dead ! 

Nor is it only that death is coming to shut the 
door, to close the day of grace and the opportuni- 
ties we enjoy of making ourselves acquainted, and 
so making, if I may say so, our peace with God. | 
The event, besides, is one of which these four 
solemn things may be affirmed—first, It is sure to 
come—the soldier escapes bayonet and bullet, re- | 
turning to wear his laurels and recount his battles | 
and pass the evening of life at home ; but “ in this 
warfare there is no discharge ;” secondly, It may | 
come soon ; thirdly, It may come suddenly; and | 
fourthly, When it comes, it fixes our state for ever. | 

Is it possible, with such an event in view, that we | 
have not yet sought a Saviour, not made sure of | 
peace with God? Well, it has not been for lack of 
opportunity. We have had years to do so. What 
have we been doing, thinking, I should rather say 
dreaming of, all that time—in years that are past 
never more to return? The prophet cries, Hear, O 
heavens, and be astonished, O earth !—so might 
we. Why, here is a man who has lived for many 


years in this dying world, has sat Sabbath after 
Sabbath in the house of God, has conducted neigh- 
bour after neighbour to the grave, with the death- 
bell ever and anon tolling in his ear, and over the 
din of the world that awful voice sounding, “ All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the 





the dark depths below, till all was gone, and he had 
cast a fortune on the thankless sea. You would 
pronounce him mad, stark mad. Might I not turn 
round on some to say, as Nathan said to David, 
Thou art the man! Only your folly is greater 
still; since it is time, time given you to be saved, 
days of mercy you have thrown away ; days more 
precious than all gold that perisheth. 

Tell me not that you intend soon, fully intend to 
turn over, as they say, a new leaf; and, accepting 
the Saviour, make your peace with God. If that is 
your intention, there is no time like the present. 
Talk not of old age and death-beds! This is 
a refuge of lies. I am weary of remonsttating, 
pleading against delays, where delay is im the 
highest degree dangerous; being the more con- 
vinced the more death-beds I witness, that if you 
wish to lose your soul, there is no surer way of 
losing it. How often have I wished, when one on 
the brink of the grave has cried, Pray, oh, pray! 
such is my agony that I cannot pray; and when I 
have seen the sun of another set amid lurid 
clouds, or the raving tempests of delirium ; and 
when I have seen a third lie on the verge of 
another world oppressed with a stupor nor danger 
nor the voice of affection could rouse—how havwe I 
wished men were there to see that a death-bed is 
a place to enjoy salvation, but not one to seek it! 
In such cases it is well with those who are safe in 
Jesus, who have their life “ hid with Christ in God ;” 
but for a godless, graceless sinner so to die, though 
pronouncing no judgment on him—leaving that 
to the Judge of the quick and the dead—this I will 
say, I would not run his risk, nor have my soul 
bound up in the same bundle with his, no, not tor 
ten thousand worlds. Let every one of my readers 
be persuaded to acquaint himself with God ew, 
and be at peace. Happy those who have already 
done so; who know in whom they have believed ; 
who have made their calling and election sure. To 
them the summons cannot come either too soon, or 
too suddenly. In their case, sudden death is 
sudden glory : and any way, to depart and be with 
Jesus, away from this world of griefs, and graves, 
and sins, and sorrows, is best; nor should the roll 
of the dark waters, as we stand shivering on their 
brink, hinder us from believing that it is better to 
be on the other shore; better to be a saint in 
heaven than stay to suffer, and to sin on earth. 
“ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord!” 
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SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


FRET not thyself so sorely, heart of mine, 
For that the pain hath roughly broke thy rest,— 
That thy wild flowers lie dead upon thy breast, 
Whereon the cloud-veiled sun hath ceased to shine. 


Fret not that thou art seamed, and scarred, and 
torn ; 
That clods are piled where tinted vetches were ; 
That long worms crawl to light, and brown rifts, 
bare 
Of green and tender grasses, widely yawn. 


God’s hand is on the plough. So be thou still. 
Thou canst not see Him, for thine eyes are dim; 
But wait in patience, put thy trust in Him,— 

Give thanks for love, and leave thee to His will. 


Ah! in due time the lowering clouds shall rain 
Soft drops on my parched furrows ; I shall sow 
In tears and prayers, and green corn-blades will 

grow ;— 

I shall not wisk the wild flowers back again. 





I shall be glad that I did work and weep 
Be glad, O God, my slumbering soul did wake— 
Be glad my stubborn heart did heave and break 

Beneath the plough—when angels come to reap: 


Be glad, O Father, that my land was tilled, 
And sown, and watered, in the harvest day— 
When Thou wilt cast the weeds and tares away, 
And when with ripened fruit Thy barns are filled. 


Keep me my faith, I pray! I cannot see, 

And fear to intermeddle with Thy work. 

Oh, though I wince and fret, I would not shirk 
The discipline that is so good for me! 


I know that Thou wilt make my grief to cease— 
Wilt send the cool, soft drops of healing rain, 
And make my scarred heart green with springing 

grain ; 

That after patient waiting cometh peace. 

That after faithful labour I shall rest, 

And after weeping have my fill of joy. 
Thou breakest down, to build up—not destroy ; 

Thou doest right, O Lord !—Thou knowest best. 

ADA CAMBRIDGE, 
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ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 






V.—MIRACLES OF HEALING SOLICITED BY THE SUFFERERS—concluded. 


I TAKE now the cure of the ten lepers, done| 
apparently in a village of Galilee towards Samaria. | 
They stood afar off in a group, probably afraid of 
offending him by any nearer approach, and cried 
aloud, “ Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” Instead 
of at once uttering their cure, he desired them to 
go and show themselves to the priests. This may | 
have been partly for the sake of the priests, partly 
perhaps for the justification of his own mission, 
but more certainly for the sake of the men them- 
selves, that he might, in accordance with his 
frequent practice, give them something wherein to 
be obedient. It served also, as the sequel shows, 
to individualize their relation to him, The relation 
as a group was not sufficient forthe men. Between 
him and them it must be the relation of man to} 
man. Individual faith must, as it were, break up 
the group—to favour a far deeperreunion. Its bond 
was now a common suffering ; it must be changed to 
a common faith in the healer of it. His intention 
wrought in them—at first with but small apparent 
result. They obeyed, and went to go to the priests, | 
probably wondering whether they would be healed | 
or not, for the beginnings of faith are so small that 
they can hardly be recognized as such. Going, | 
they found themselves cured. Nine of them held| 
on their way, obedient ; while the tenth, forgetting | 
for the moment in his gratitude the word of the 
Master, turned back and fell at his feet. A moral 
martinet, a scribe, or a pharisee, might have said 
“The nine were right, the tenth was wrong: he 
ought to have kept to the letter of the command.” 
Not so the Master: he accepted the gratitude as 
the germ of an infinite obedience. Real love is 
obedience and all things beside. 
own devotion was that which burns up the letter 





with the consuming fire of love, fulfilling and setting | 


it aside. High love needs no letter to guide it. 
Doubtless the letter is all that weak faith is capable 
of, and it is well for those who keep it! But it is 
ill for those who do not outgrow and forget it! 
Forget it, I say, dy outgrowing tt, The Lord cared 
little for the letter of his own commands ; he cared 
all for the spirit, for that was life. 

This man was a stranger, as the Jews called 
him, a Samaritan. Therefore the Lord praised 
him to his followers. It was as if he had said, 
“See, Jews, who think yourselves the great praisers 
of God! here are ten lepers cleansed: where 
are the nine? One comes back to glorify God 
—a Samaritan!” To the man himself he says, 
“ Arise, go thy way; thy faith hath made thee 
whole.” Again this commending of individual 
faith! “Was it not the faith of the others too that 
had healed them?” Doubtless. If they had had 
enough to bring them back, he would have told 
them that their faith had saved them, But they 
were content to be healed, and until their love, 


which is the deeper faith brought them to the 
VI.—18. 


1? 
. 


The Lord’s 


Master’s feet, their faith was not ripe for praise. 
But it was not for their blame, it was for the Sama- 
ritan’s praise that he spoke. Probably this man’s 
faith had caused the cry of all the ten; probably 
he was the salt of the little group of outcasts—the 
tenth, the righteous man. Hence they were con- 
tented, for the time, with their cure: he forgot the 
cure itself in his gratitude. A moment more, and 
with obedient feet he‘would overtake them on their 
way to the priest. 

I may not find a better place for remarking on 
the variety of our Lord’s treatment of those whom 
he cured ; that is, the variety of the form in which 
he conveyed the cure. In the record I do not 
think we find two cases treated in the same manner. 
There is no massing of the people with him. In 
his behaviour to men, just as in their relation to 
his Father, every man is alone with him. In this 
case of the ten, as I have said, I think he sent them 
away, partly, that this individuality might have an 
opportunity of asserting itself. They had stood 
afar off, therefore he could not lay the hand of love 
on each. But now one left the group and brought 
his gratitude to the Master’s feet, and with a loud 
voice glorified God the Healer. 

In reflecting then on the details of the various 
cures we must seek the causes of their diversity 
mainly in the individual differences of the persons 
cured, not forgetting, at the same time, that all the 
accounts are brief, and that our capacity is poor 
for the task. The whole divine treatment of man 
is that of a father to his children—only a father in- 
finitely more a father than any man can be. Before 
him stands each, as much an individual child as if 
there were no one but him. The relation is awful 
|in its singleness. Even when God deals with a 
nation as a nation, it is only as by this dealing the 
individual is aroused to a sense of his own wrong, 
that he can understand how the nation has sinned, 
or can turn himself to work a change. ‘The nation 
cannot change save as its members change ; and 
the few who begin the change are the elect of that 
nation, Ten righteous individuals would have 
been just enough to restore life to the festering 
masses of Sodom—festering masses because in- 
dividual life had ceased, and the nation or com- 
munity was nowhere. Even nine could not do it: 
Sodom must perish. The individuals must perish 
now; the nation had perished long since. All 
communities are for the divine sake of individual 
life, for the sake of the love and truth that is in 
each heart, and is not cumulative—cannot be in 
two as one result. But all that is precious in the 
individual heart depends for existence on the rela- 
tion the individual bears to other individuals : alone 
—how can he love? alone—whereis his truth? It 
is for and by the individuals that the individual 
lives. A community is the true development of 
individual relations. Its very possibility lies in the 
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| 
conscience of its men and women. No setting 
right can be done in the mass. There are no 
masses save in corruption, Vital organizations 
result alone from individualities and consequent 
necessities, which fitting the one into the other, and | 
working for each other, make combination not only 
possible but unavoidable. Then the truth which 
has informed in the community reacts on the indi- 
vidual to perfect his individuality. In a word, the 
man, in virtue of standing g alone in God, stands zw 
his fellow s, and receives from them divine influence es 
without which he cannot be made perfect. It is in 
virtue of the living consciences of its individuals 
that a common conscience is possible to a nation. 

I cannot work this out here, but I would avoid 
being misunderstood. Although I say, every man 
stands alone in God, I yet say two or many can 
meet in God as they cannot meet save in God; 
nay, that only in God can two or many truly 
meet; only as they recognize their oneness with 
God can they become one with each other. 

In the variety then of his individual treatment of 
the sick, Jesus did the works of his Father as his 

Father does them. For the Spirit of God speak 
to the spirit of the man, and the Providence of 
God arranges everything for the best good of the 
individual—counting the very hairs of his head. 
Every man had a cure of his own; every woman 
had a cure of her own—all one and the same in 
principle, each individual in the application of the | 
principle. This was the foundation of the true 
church. And yet the members of that church will 
try to separate upon individual and unavoidable 
differences ! 

But once more the question recurs: Why say 
so often that this and that one’s taith had saved | 
him? Was it not enough that he had saved them? | 
—Our Lord would knit the bond between him and 
each man by arousing the man’s individuality, 
which is, in deepest fact, his conscience. ‘The cure 
of a man depended upon no uncertain or arbitrary 
movement of the feelings of Jesus. He was always 

ready to heal. No one was ever refused who asked 
him. Itrested with the man: the healing c ul 1 not 
have its way and enter in, save the man would open 
his door. 





It was there for him if he aner'y take 
it, or rather when he would allow him to best ow it. 
Hence the question and the praise of the pati nt’s 
faith. ‘There was no danger then of that diseased 
self-consciousness which nowadays is always asking, 
“‘ Have I faith? Have I faith?” searching, in fact, 
for grounds of self-confidence, and‘turning away the 
eyes in the search from the only source whence | 
confidence can flow—the natal home of power and | 
love. How shall faith be born but of the behold- 

ing of the faithful? This diseased utcnmuaie 
tion was not indeed a Jewish complaint at all, nor 
possible in the bodily presence of the Master. 
the praise given toa man’s faith c¢ uld not 
hurt him; it only made him glad and more faithful 
still. This disease itself is in more need of his 
curing hand than all the leprosies of Judxa and 


us 





Hence 


So mari 
Samaria, 





The cases which remain of this group are of 
blind men—the first, that re 


of the two who followed Jesus, crying, “Thou Son 





of David, have mercy on us.” He asked them if 
they believed that he was able to do the thing for 
them, drawing, I say, the 1 between them closet 
thei reby, They said they did believe it, and at 

once he touched their eyes—again the bodily con- 


tact, as in the case of 























consi dered—especially needful in e A 8 
blind, to associate the healing with the healer, 
But there are differences between the cases. The 
man who had not asked to be healed was as it were 
put through a longer proc * cure—I think that 
his faith and his will might | led into exercise ; 
1d the bodily contact 1 I to help the 
coneh ypment of his faith and will: he made clay 
and put it on his eyes, and the man had to go and 
wash, Where the prayer and t n m of 
faith maven the spiritual « ted, 
the cure is immediat _ faith,” 
the hel said, ‘‘ be it unto 
On these men, as on 1! he laid the 
charge of silence, by them, as | <lisre- 
garded. The fact that he wer the house, 
and allowed them to follow him there before he 
cured them, also shows that | ed in their 
case, doubtless becau ol void 
publicity, a desire I l- 
ness overcame, if not their tit yet the ] er 
faith that is one with ol r 
leper turned back to speak but 
the delay of a moment 1 com- 
mand. But the grati t] - 
tion, that does what to co, 
and so plunges into € 
that needs a developm ya 
metamorphosis. 
In the one remaining c \- 
fusion in the records. St. Luk “ 
ned a u » J vs 
t was as he e 
and p | S ac- 
count i of the 
others. M s to 
the occasion, but says there were t blind men, 
We shall follow the ac« Marl 
sartimzeus, having lea ( of tl 
umultuous passing of feet, calls, like thos rmer 
two blind men, upon the S« 1 to have 
mercy on him.* The multit with 
is crying an‘! calling. I presume he was noisy in 
his eagerness after his \ vision 1 the 
multitude considered it indecorous. Or perhaps 
he rebuke arose from that common resentment 
of a crowd against any one who m him- 
self what they consider unreasonably c icuous, 
laiming a share in the attention of the potentate 
to which they cannot themselves pretend. But 
he Lord stops, and tells them to call the man; 
* In these two cases, the cr 5 :Iw ler 
this had come to be consid l ‘ fori 1 of 
ddress to the new prophet. ca © lew to 
tity even a passing conjectur¢ al 
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and some of them, either being his friends, or 
changing their tone when the great man takes 
notice of him, begin to congratulate and com- 
fort him. He, casting away his garment in his 
eagerness, rises, an is led through the yielding 
crowd to the presence of the Lord. To enter in 
some degree into the personal knowledge of the 
man before curing him, and to consolidate his faith, 
Jesus, the tones of whose voice, full of the life of 
God, the cultivated hearing of a blind. man would 
be best able to interpret, began to talk a little with 
him. 

“What wilt thou that I should do unto thee? 

‘Lord, that I might receive my sight.” 

“Go thy way ; thy faith hath made thee whole.’ 


” 




















Immediat ely he Saw ; and the first use he made 


Neither St. Mark nor St. Luke . ae accounts 
| are almost nincigaas! = > same, says "that he tou ched 
| the man’s eyes. . Matthew says he touched the 
| eyes of the ¢wo blind men whom his account places 
| in otherwise identical rca asia With ; a sur- 
hink the touch- 
ing was less necessary than in iuaes but the 


rounding crowd who knew them, | 


| 

Cic 
| Is no need to inquire which is the more correct 
| account. The former two may have omitted a fa 
| 





or St. Matthew way have combined the story 
that of the two blind men already noticed, of 
which he is the sole narrator. But in any case 
there are, I ‘hink, but two recorded instances of 
the blind praying for cure. Most likely there were 
more, perhaps there were many such. 








I have now to consider, as suggested by the idea 
of this group, the question of prayer generally ; for 


Jesus did the works of him who sent him : 
did so God does. 

| I have not seen an argument —— t what is 
called the efficacy of prayer which appears to me 
to have any force but what is deine § from some 
narrow conception of the divine nature. If there 
be a God at all, it is absurd to sup pose that his ways 
of working shoul d be such as to destroy his sid 


—— Sea 
as jesus 


Ide Oi 
the highest relation that can exist between him and 
those whom he has cared to make—to destroy, I 
mean, the relation of the will of the creator to the 
individual will of his creature. That God should 
bind himself in an iron net of his own laws— 
that his laws should bind him in any way, seeing 
they are just his nature in action—is suiliciently 
absurd ; but that such laws should interfere with 
his deepest relation to his creatures, should be in- 





with the foregoing action of God, not to say with 
the very nature of God—that he should, with an 
unchangeable order of material causes and effect 
cage in for ever the winged aspirations of the 
human will which he has made in the image of his 
own will, towards its natural air of freedom in 
His will, would be pronounced inconceivable, 
were it not that it has been conceived and uttered 


wi 
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> couch of self-glorification. 


consistent with the highest consequences of that | 
creation which alone gives occasion for those laws | 
—that, in fact, the will of God should be at strife | 


—conceived and uttered, however, only by minds | 
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to which the fact of this relation: was, if at all 
| present, then only in the vaguest and most in- 
complete form. © That he should not leave himself 
any willing room towards those to whom he gave 
need, room to go wrong, will to turn and look up 
and pray and hope, is to me grotesquely absurd, 
| It is far easier to believe that as both—the laws of 
| nature, namely, and the human will—proceed from 
_the same eternally harmonious thought, they too 
are so in harmony, that for the perfect operation of 
either no infringement upon the other is needful ; 
and that what seems to be such infringement would 
show itself to a deeper knowledge of both as a per- 
_| feetly harmonious co-operation. Nor would it matter 
that we know so little, were it not that with each 
| fresh discovery we are so ready to — anew that 
now, at last, we know all about it. We have neither 
humility enough to be faithful, nor faith enough to 
be humble. Unfit to grasp any whole, yet with an in- 
born idea of wholeness which ought to be our safety 
in urging us ever on towards the Unity, we are con- 
stantly calling each new part the whole, saying we 
have found the idea, and casting ourselves on the 
Thus the very need of 
unity is by our pric le perverted to our ruin. We 
say we have found it, when we have it not. Hence, 
also, it magpie easy to rel fuse certain considera- 
tions, yea, certa a place in our system—for 
the system will: cease to be a system at all the 
, moment they are acknowledged. They may have 
in them the very germ of life and truth; but what 
is that, if they destroy this Babylon that we have 
built? Are not its forms stately and fair? Yea, 
can there be statelier and fairer ? 

The main point is simply this, that what it woulda 
not be well for God to give before a man had asked 
for it, it may be not only well, but best, to give 
when he has asked.* I believe that the first half 
of our training is up to the asking point ; after that 
the treatment has a grand new element in it. For 
God can give when a man is in the fit condition to 
receive it, what he cannot give before because the 
man cannot receive it. How give instruction in the 
harmony of colours or tones to a man who cannot ye 
distinguish between shade and shade or tone and 
tone, upon which distinction all harmony depends ? 
A man cannot receive except another will give; no 
more can aman give if another will not receive ; he 
can only offer. Doubtless, God works on every 
man, else he zoudd have no divine tendency at all; 

there would be no /#é¢ier tor him to turn his face 
towards; there could be at best but a sense of 
want. But the moment the man has given in to 
God—to use a homely phrase—the spirit for which 
he prays can work in him all wi/A him, not now 
(as it appeared then) against him. Every parent at 
all worthy of the relation must know that occasions 
occur in which the asking of the child makes the 
| giv ing of the parent the natural correlative. Ina 
| Way infinitely hig ee yet ihe same at the root, for 
all is of God, He can give when the man asks what 





HWedZ and Besé must be the same thing with God when he acts. 
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he could not give without, because in the latter 
case the man would take only the husk of the gift, 
and cast the kernel away—a husk poisonous with- 
out the kernel, although wholesome and comforting 
with it. 

But some will say, ‘‘ We may ask, but it is cer- 
tain we shall not have everything we ask for.” 

No, thank God, certainly not; we shall have 
nothing which we ourselves, when capable of judg- 
ing and choosing with open eyes to its true rela- 
tion to ourselves, would not wish and choose to 
have. If God should give otherwise, it must be 
as a healing punishment of inordinate and hurtful 
desire. The parable of the father dividing his 
living at the prayer of the younger son, must 
be true of God’s individual sons, else it could 
not have been true of the Jews on the one hand 
and the Gentiles on the other. He will grant 
some such prayers because he knows that the 
swine and their husks will send back his son 
with quite another prayer on his lips. If my 
supposed interlocutor answers, “What then is 
the good of praying, if it is not to go by what 
I want?” I can only answer, “ You have to learn, 
and it may be by a hard road.” In the kinds of 
things which men desire, there are essential dif- 
ferences. In physical well-being, there is a divine 
good. In sufficient food and raiment, there is a 
divine fitness. In wealth, as such, there is mone. 
A man may pray for money to pay his debts, for 
healing of the sickness which incapacitates him for 
labour or good work, for just judgment in the eyes 
of his fellow-men, with an altogether different con- 
fidence from that with which he could pray for 
wealth, or for bodily might to surpass his fellows, 
or for vengeance upon those whose judgment of his 
merits differed from his own; although even then 
the divine soul will with his Saviour say, “If it be 
possible: Not my will but thine.” For he will 
know that God gives only the best. 

“But God does not even cure every one who 








man to give gin to the night-wanderer whom he 
had it in his power to take home and set to work 
for wages. But I must believe that many of the 
ills of which men complain would be speedily 
cured if they would work in the strength of prayer. 
If the man had not taken up his bed when Christ 
bade him, he would have been a great authority 
with the scribes and chief priests against the divine 
mission of Jesus. ‘The power to work is a diviner 
gift than a great legacy. But these are individual 
affairs to be settled individually between God and 
his child. They cannot be pronounced upon gene- 
rally because of individual differences. But here as 
there, now as then, the lack is faith. A man may 
say, “ How can I have faith?” I answer, “ How 
can you indeed, who do the thing you know you 
ought not to do, and have not begun to do the 
thing you know you ought to do? How should 
you have faith? It is not well that you should 
be cured yet. It would have hurt these men to 
cure them if they would not ask. And you do 
not pray” The man who has prayed most is, 
I suspect, the least doubtful whether God hears 
prayer now as Jesus heard it then. ‘That we 
doubt is well, for we are not yet in the empy- 
rean of simple faith, But I think the man who 
believes and prays now, has answers to his 
prayers even better than those which came to 
the sick in Judea; for although the bodily pre- 
sence of Jesus made a difference in their favour, I 
do believe that the Spirit of God, after widening its 
channels for nearly nineteen hundred years, can 
flow in greater plenty and richness now. Hence 
the answers to prayer must not only not be of 
quite the same character as then, but they must be 
better, coming yet closer to the heart of the need, 
whether known as such by him who prays, or 
not. But the change lies in man’s power of re- 
ception, for God is always the same to his 
children. Only, being infinite, he must speak to 
them and act for them in the endless diversity 


asks him. And so with the other things you say | which their growth and change render necessary. 


are good to pray for.” 


Jesus did not cure all the ills in Judea. But 


those he did cure were at least real ills and real | 


needs. There was a fitness in the condition of 


some, a fitness favoured by his own bodily presence | 


amongst them, which met the virtue ready to go 
out from him. But God is ever present, and I 
have yet to learn that any man prayed for money 
to be honest with and to meet the necessities of 
his family, and did the work of him who had called 
him from the market-place of the nation, who did 
not receive his penny a-day. If to any one it 


seems otherwise, I believe the apparent contradic- 
tion will one day be cleared up to his satisfaction. 
God has not to satisfy the judgment of men as they 
are, but as they will be and must be, having learned 
the high and perfectly honest and grand way of 
things which is his will. For God to give men just 
what they want would often be the same as for a 








Thus only they can receive of his fulness who is 
all in all and unchangeable. 

In our imperfect condition both of faith and 
of understanding, the whole question of asking and 
receiving must necessarily be surrounded with mist 
and the possibility of mistake. It can be success- 
fully encountered only by the man who for himself 
asks and hopes. It lies in too lofty regions and 
involves too many unknown conditions to be re- 
duced to formulas of ours ; for God must do only 
the best, and man is greater and more needy than 
himself can know. 

Yet he who asks sha// receive—of the very best. 
One promise without reserve, and only one, 
because it includes all, remains: the promise of 
the Holy Spirit to them who ask it. He who has 
the Spirit of God, God himself, in him, has the 
Life in him, possesses the final cure of all ill, has 
in himself the answer to all possible prayer. 
GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
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DEALINGS WITH SAMARITANS. 


THE inspired historian has recorded that “ the 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.” They 
refused to trade with them, or to admit of any in- 
terchange in the common necessities, courtesies, and 
civilities of life. 

The conduct which our blessed Lord pursued in 
this respect was diametrically opposite to the spirit, 
practice, and traditions of his countrymen. ‘The 
success which attended his personal ministry was 
more remarkable in Samaria than in Jerusalem or 
in Galilee of the Gentiles ; and. in selecting signal 
examples of gratitude and benevolence for the in- 
struction of the Church in all ages, He derived his 
instances from those whom the Jews, under the 
influence of sectarian bigotry, denounced by the 
reproachful term of Cuthites. 

There is some question as to the origin of the Sa- | 
maritans ; whether we are to regard them as consist- | 
ing chiefly of Assyrian colonists from Cuthah, Ava, | 
Hamath, Sepharvaim, associated with an insigni- 
ficant portion of the kingdom of Israel ; or whether 
we should consider them as the main body of the 
ten tribes, with the admixture of a small band of | 
settlers from Assyria. Whatever view we take of | 
their origin and descent, the lessons we may draw | 
from our Lord’s example remain the same. It is 
sufficient for us that the dwellers in Samaria were 
separated by a hard line of demarcation from the 
dwellers in Jerusalem ; that they worshipped in a 
different place and with different forms ; that they 
had lost caste in the eye of the Jew, even if they 
ever enjoyed the privileges of the Israelitish com- 
monwealth ; that they were deemed heterodox by 
those who sat in Moses’s seat, and in general were 
scorned by the Hebrew of the Hebrews who claimed 
to be of purely Jewish descent. 

It is important also to notice that in the matter 
of orthodoxy our Lord unequivocally declared Him- 
self to be on the side of those who dwelt and wor- 
shipped at Jerusalem. His attendance on the Jewish | 
festivals was well known, and was a matter of noto- | 
riety ; his expected arrival at the feast gave rise to 
many surmises and inquiries. He sanctioned, too, 
by his personal presence, the Feast of Dedication, 
which was not established by divine command. 
To the woman of Samaria He asserted, in the most 
express and absolute manner, “ Ye worship ye know 
not what” (or rather whom). ‘We know whom 
we worship.” He repeated this positive assertion 
by adding, “Salvation is of the Jews.” In ques- | 
tions of doctrine and ritual our Lord agreed with 
the Jews ; in plain language, He declared the Sama- 
ritans to be virtually heretics, whilst He pronounced | 
the Scribes and Pharisees, the Sadducees and He- | 
rodians, to be comparatively orthodox. ‘This con- | 
geniality of our Lord with the worship adopted at 
Jerusalem brings out in more striking colours the 
wide difference there was between his practice and 
that of his counirymen. Not merely had He free, 
social, and genial intercourse with the Cuthites, but 








He brought Samaritans prominently forward as ex- 
amples of gratitude and benevolence for the direct 
object of instructing the Jews. 

Our Lord must, we conceive, have had an espe- 
cial design in adducing instances from this pro- 
scribed race. We cannot doubt that there were 
among the orthodox Jews men of sterling faith and 
integrity, who manifested in their daily conduct 
that they were Israelites indeed ; that there were 
many like Simeon, Nicodemus, Joseph of Arima- 
thea, who waited for the consolation of Israel ; 
women, too, like Anna and Dorcas, full of good 
works and almsdeeds, who devoutly acknowledged 
the Giver in every blessing they enjoyed, and de- 
sired to render again according to that which they 
had received. Why, then, we may ask, when ten 
lepers were cleansed, and of these only one returned 
to give glory to God, does our Lord call pointed 
attention to the fact that he was a Samaritan; a 
stranger, an alien in race, in language, and in 
worship ? 

Moreover, when our Lord wished to give a re- 
ply to the question, “‘ Who is my neighbour?” why 
did He bring forward the instance of the good Sa- 
maritan in such a manner as to cast a slur on the 
orthodox Jew, and especially on those who had 
a legitimate claim on their respect as the Priests 
and Levites? Surely He who spake as never man 
spake could have imparted in the most striking 
manner all the instruction He wished to communi- 
cate without doing violence to the natural preju- 
dices and reasonable prepossessions of his own 
people. We know that on one occasion, in reply 
to the woman of Canaan, our Lord declared that 
He was not sent but to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel. Why then did He not always act accord- 
ing to this estimate of his mission? Why did He go 
out of his way to enforce lessons of thankfulness 
and benevolence from the examples of those who 
were out of the pale of the Jewish commonwealth ? 
What would be thought if an Episcopalian provoked 
the members of his own community to love and 


|good works by drawing prominent and exclusive 
' attention to the zeal, energy, and devotion displayed 


by Congregationalists ; or if a Presbyterian pointedly 
drew the attention of his own body to the laudable 
deeds of Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Quakers, and 
Socinians? Would not Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian alike adopt Naaman’s reply ?—“ Are not 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than 


|all the waters of Israel?” Are there not those of 


our own household of faith alike so eminent for 
these qualities that you need not bring your most 
striking instances from those who worship not with 
us? Though our Lord was a Jew, a minister of 
the circumcision for the truth of God to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers, yet no jealousy 
for the character and credit of his own people pre- 
vented Him from bearing spontaneous gratuitous 
and uncalled-for testimony to the social virtues and 
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laudable qualities of those who lay under the sus- 
picion and ban of heresy. 

I am afraid that if in this point we followed the 
example of Christ, we should be considered latitu- 
dinarian, indifferent to the purity of faith, to sound- 
ness of doctrine, to order, decency, and propriety 
in religious worship. 
that our Lord’s conduct in these points was espe- 
cially necessary for the fulfilment of his object, to 
seek and to save them that are lost. This conduct 
was in perfect accordance with his language to 
Pilate : “To this end was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
to the truth.” He aimed at reality throughout ; 
and was not deterred from an impartial recognition 
and commendation of what was just and right and 
true through the fear of seeming to foster and 
encourage error. Such was his lofty indifference 
to the narrow-mindedness of partisanship, that He 
uttered boldly the high panegyric on a Roman 
centurion, “ Verily I have not found so great faith, 
no, not even in Israel.” 

This review of our Lord’s intercourse with the 
Samaritans of his day, combined with his personal 
ministry among them, and his charge to the 
Apostles, that they were to be his witnesses in 
Samaria, is rich with important lessons, teaching 
our duty to the whole family of man. We may 
take it asa model for our intercourse with all who 
profess and call themselves Christians ; as a direc- 
tory for the relations we have with Jews, Deists, 
Atheists, and any others who prefer no claim to the 
honourable title which believers first received at 
Antioch. 

The aspect of the Church of Christ in our own 
day proves that very many are of the same mind 
and temper as the Jews with respect to the Samari- 
tans. Proofs of this exclusive dealing are manifest 
on every side, as well in the fragmentary sections 
of Nonconformity as in the Established Churches 
of England and Scotland. We may pass over as 
too small to be noticed the story of an excellent 
but eccentric clergyman who, after preaching by 
invitation in the pulpit of a very particular body of 
Christians, was informed that he could not be 
permitted to sit down with them at the table of the 
Lord because he had been baptized in his infancy. 
At the commencement of the present century, when 
Moderatism prevailed north of the Tweed, some 
ardent and energetic clergymen from the south 
attempted to revive the languid flame of piety by 
preaching in the Church of Scotland. ‘The Mode- 
rates adopted the principle of having no dealings 
with Samaritans, and succeeded in passing a law 
through the General Assembly that no one who had 
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communities to take part in the work of the minis- 
try, even at especial and sional services, 
Bishops, priests, and deacons may, as opportunity 
offers, make use of theatres, concert-rooms, music- 
halls, and workshops to declare the word of life; 
but they must on no account deliver their message 
in any building erected for religious worship, unless 
it is licensed by the bishop of the diocese. In 
this respect matters are more-stringent than they 
were at the close of the last and the opening of the 
present century. There are clergymen wishing to 
take heed to all the people committed to their 
charge, who would willingly hire a Wesleyan or 
Independent chapel for the occasional instruction 
of those who will not be brought to church, but the 
shock it would give to the feelings of many of their 
parishioners is so great that they deem it better to 
forego this plan of making full proof of their minis- 
y. Thus the practice of the National Church and 
the exclusiveness of its members operate as a 
serious impediment to many who desire to fulfil 
their ordination vows. They have promised to be 
ready to banish and drive away erroneous and 
strange doctrines, and to maintain as much as lieth 
in them quietness, peace, and love among all 
Christian people, especially among those committed 
to their charge. But they are restricted from plain 
and obvious modes of carrying these vows into 
effect. Thus large sections of the Church Universal 
act on the unwritten tradition of having no inter- 
course with Samaritans. 

This feeling of exclusiveness becomes the stronger 
in proportion as different bodies approach one 
another more closely in modes of ritual and wor- 
ship. The Jews and the Samaritans were more 
closely connected one with the other in descent 
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and religious observances than with any other 
nation then living on the earth. But the anta- 


gonism, or rather the hostility, between them was 
far greater than the repugnance of the Hebrew of 
the Hebrews to associate with proselytes from the 
heathen. Thus it is painfully seen that a man’s 
foes are those of his own household. The hostility 
which exists between different parties, or schools of 
thought, in the Church of England is far more bitter 
and severe than it is towards Nonconformist com- 


munities. We receive the recompense of our error 
which is meet in refusing to own our Christian 


received Episcopal ordination should be permitted | 


to officiate in the kirk. Even now the Church of 
England virtually insists that her pastors and mem- 
bers should prove their churchmanship by having 
no fellowship with Nonconformists. An Episco- 
palian who wishes to walk orderly, keeping the 
law, must on no account think of inviting a Chris- 
tian minister of Presbyterian or, Congregational 





| 
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brethren. Amid the twenty varieties of Methodists 
and Baptists the intolerance manifested to each 
other, and the re nance to have fellowship with 
seceders, are far greater than the temper generally 





displayed towards the National Church. 
It is the fashion to lament 
. 


over these ebullitions 
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anc 


of temper as evi spirit, 1 some 
affect to say that ; 10 party men, and will 
not belong to any party. I doubt the possibility of 
keeping clear of party if we would hold truth anda 
good conscience. ‘The Apostle tells the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. xi. 19), ‘‘ There must be also heresies among 
you” (aipéceis, parties, schisms, divisions), “that they 
which are approved may be made manifest among 
you.” ‘There is a moral necessity that Samaritan 
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worship should still continue in order to test the 
faith and obedience of those who seriously lay to 
heart and desire to rise above our unhappy differ- 
ences. It cannot be otherwise but that parties 
continue to exist, as they have ever existed, in order 
to form the character of true and genuine disciples 


who have the mind of Christ. "Thoug ht is but |} 


opinion in the ma! king. Wherever there is thought 
there must be d lifference ; wherever there is life 
there must be variety. All colours agree in the 
dark. All opinior is are alike in a stagnant state of | 
society. Vitality and corruption are the twin sourc es 
of religious differences. We can no more be free 









from party influence than in mechanism we ca n| 


get rid of the force of friction, the weight of the 
atmosphere, or the law of gravitation. The utmost 
we can do is to become aware of our prejudices and 
prepossessions, and to stand on our guard not to be 
brought under their power. St. James tells us that 
if any offend not in word he is a perfect man, a fully- 
grown, mature Christian; but we can bridle our 
tongues with far greater ease than we can con-| 
trol our thoughts. The associations of home, of | 
family, of kindred, even the external aspect of 
nature—the mountains, the valleys, the neead scenes 
—the populous cities, the busy hum of men, amid 
which childhood and youth were spent, the pres- | 
sure of poverty or the fulness of competency, our 
friendships and companionships, our places of edu- 
cation, all these have left an indel ‘ble impression 
on our minds, and have tended to form distinctive 
principles. It is a mere zenis fatuus to pretend to 
divest ourselves of these. We cannot fly from our- 
selves, and it would be wrong to lay them all aside 
if we could; but we ought to know that the free 
and unrestrained indulgence of these prejudices and 
prepossessions may lead us into serious error. The 
came of our Lord supplies a salutary and neces- 
sary corrective to the bias of our minds, if from 
Him we learn to cultivate opportunities of inter- 
course with Samaritans. 

I use the word intercourse in the sense of friendly 
dealing, courteous communications. Intimacies 
can subsist only between those who are of one heart 
and of one soul—between those who worship to- 
gether, and are of one mind on the most important 
which can affect our welfare for time and 
eternity. ‘This intercourse does not imply that we 
are to leave our own place of worship to join all 
classes of Samaritans in their religious assemblies, 
or that those who are entering into the holy state 
of matrimony should leave it an open question, 
whether they are likely to attend together in the 
” rayer 1S W ont to be ma de , and to help 
other heart and hand in bringing up their 
re and admonition of the Lord. 
portend ill for domestic hap] 
and family religion. No intercourse can be bles mond 
which is attended with the renunciation of principle. 
But among distinctive principles, surely none ought 
to be more paramount than this, that we walk as 
Christ walked. 

Such intercourse does not require that we conceal 
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or deny our distinctive principles. Those who are 
honestly and heartily attached to Episcopal govern- 
ment and liturgical worship need not conceal that 
preference in their intercourse with those who adopt 
the Presbyterian or Congregational system. Nay, 
it will not be surprising if, from their intercourse with 
other communities, they find their attachment to 
their own Church strengthened and confirmed. In 
like manner, many Nonconformists, as they maintain 
| friendly relations with those who work the work of 
| the Lord in our National or Established Churches, 
may think that there are points both of government 
and worship which they would gladly incorporate 
with their own system. As the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, so Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists alike are inwardly conscious of 
the failings and defects of their own body. Let us 
not judge one another any more, but judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling-block or occa- 
sion to fall in a brother's way. Intercourse with 
Samaritans will render us more circumspect in our 





| conduct, and more thankful for our spiritual pri- 


vileges. A personal my wear with many who 


worship not with us will lead to the conviction that 


God is with them of a truth. 

The ministry of our Lord among the Samaritans 
seems to have been attended with greater success 
than that which awaited his labours among the ortho- 
dox Jews. Weare apt to wonder that any could 
have heard without the deepest emotion the gracious 
words which fell from his lips. We conceive that 
his language, with authority and power, must have 
gone home to every heart. But we may reasonably 
ask why it was that the words of our Lord had 
greater effect among the Samaritans than they had 
among the Jews? How was it that the demonstra 
tion of the Spirit followed his labours in Samaria 
rather than in Judea and Galilee? Ona subject 
like this it becomes us to speak with especial 
modesty and caution. We know “of his own will 
begat He us by the word of truth.” To attempt to 
account for the exercise of that will surpasses the 
limits of religious thought. But this much we may 
venture to say illingness of our 





' Lord to converse with them must have impressec 


them deeply with the transparent holiness‘and the 
Their very 
surprise that our Lord took a warm, earnest, 
affectionate interest in their welfare, would of itself 
serve to awaken their attention, and create a lively 
interest in his message. 

It is important to observe that our Lord in his 
intercourse with the Samaritans rose above the 
matters of controversy which were debated between 
them and the Jews. ‘The woman of Samaria 
wished to draw Him into discussion as to the 
place where men ought to worship. He declined 
a pursue this topic of conversation. He over- 


| looked the fact that in the eye of a Jew she was a 


schismatic, in order that she mi ight learn her real 
position in the sight of God asa sinner. He did 


| not demand a recantation of her doctrinal errors, 


or an abandonment of her place of worship, as a 
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] 
preliminary to further intercourse and instruction | 
in matters of the highest importance. 

If we would do good to Samaritans who follow | 
not with us, we must be careful to show that we | 
have no desire to make them proselytes to a party, | 
but simply to win them over to Christ. It is a| 
golden sentiment of Stillingfleet, in his preface to | 
the Jrenicon, which has been connected in modern 
times with the name of Robert Hall—‘ There | 
ought to be no terms of communion but those 
which are terms of salvation ; and he that is good 
enough for Christ is good enough for me.” Well | 
did this eminent pastor exemplify the mind of 
Christ, when he expressed his readiness to go from 


one end of the earth to the other to make any one 
a Christian indeed, but declared that he would 
not cross the street to turn a Churchman into a 
Dissenter. I am afraid there are few who have 
this lofty indifference to the credit or success of 
their body. Many are ready to forget their own 
personal and individual reputation, who yet identify 
the glory of their Church with the glory of Christ. 
The objections which many make to having 
intercourse with Samaritans are generally drawn 
from the bad conduct of the Samaritans them- 
selves. “The disciples marvelled that our Lord 
conversed with the woman.” We know the gross 
affront which some of them offered to Jesus because 











Sychar, from the West. 


they concluded that He was on his way to Jerusa- | 


lem. We know how the sons of Zebedee proposed 
that they should call down fire from heaven and 
destroy them after the manner of Elias. We are 
ready to condemn James and John for the fiery 
zeal which they exhibited on this occasion. But 
we do them great injustice. Looking to the dignity 
of our Lord’s person, the beneficence of his minis- 
try, and the wantonness of the affront, and judging 
after the manner of men, we might well say that 
the sons of Zebedee were perfectly justified in the 
proposal they made, and that the love they bore to 
their Master imperatively called upon them to 
adopt some means of vindicating his honour and 
of repaying his enemies. Our Lord bid them to 





consider by what spirit they were actuated, and to 
reflect on the nature of the dispensation to which 
they belonged. He quietly withdrew from the 
scene, and went to another village. If we are 
repulsed by one class of Samaritans, we may perhaps 
find the son of peace in another. 

The objection is often made that it is impossible 
to hold intercourse with Christians of other folds 
because of their asperity, bigotry, ignorance, and 
schismatical propensities. I use the word fold (atAy). 
In the Church of Christ there always have been 
many folds ; we have yet to wait for the time when 
the flock (zo:mvn) shall be manifestly one, even as 
the Shepherd is one (John x. 16). To those who 
make this objection I would reply, Sayest thou this 
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thing of thyself? Is this opinion the result of your | debarred from the free and unrestricted use of the 
own experience? Or is it a convenient plea to | oracles of God, and that even in England permission 
cover indifference and unconcern? Suchan excuse | to search the Scriptures is reluctantly given or 
rests on no solid foundation, and seems to me to | capriciously withheld. We cannot apply to them 
be one of the weakest that can be devised by the | the language of the Psalmist, “ The entrance of thy 
slothful and insincere. Faithfulness to our Master | word giveth light, it giveth understanding to the 
requires that we do not allow ourselves to be over- | simple.” The Word of God is scarce among them ; 
come by evil, but that we aim to overcome evil| there is no open vision. Protestants consider 
with good. It seems to me to be most unreason- | Romish principles to be false, and that the Papacy 
able for Protestants to refuse to have dealings with | is Satan’s grand masterpiece—the mystery of ini- 
Romanists, or for members of Established and | quity. May we not, then, ask, Do we expect to 
Voluntary Churches to eschew friendly relations | gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? Do we 
with one another, on the ground of the unchristian | look for good and wholesome grain from a field in 
spirit or schismatical temper of some individuals, | which tares have been thickly sown and carefully 
or of the inherent defects of their ecclesiastical | nurtured? But have we not a duty to discharge to 
system. We say, and we say justly, that Romanists | the Romanists of Samaria, as well as to all others 
virtually make void the law of God in keeping the | who come across us in the casualties and coinci- 
traditions of the Church. We know that they are | dences of life? We do great injury to the prin- 




















Samaritan Place of Sacrifice. Mount Gerizim—shortly before Passover. 


ciples which we hold as Protestants if we are | learn from us, as fellow-Christians, the way of God 
wanting in acts of courtesy to those who are of the | more perfectly. In proportion as we are deeply 
Romish communion. Looking from our point of | sensible of the detestable enormities of that Church, 
view to the very scanty and limited opportunities | and of its perilous departure from the faith, we 
which Romanists possess for knowing the good and | ought the more carefully to watch over our spirits 
acceptable and perfect will of God, we shall often | that we speak, and may be considered to speak, 
see occasion to express our admiration of their| with the utmost tenderness and affection, out of 
fervent piety and social virtues. We shall be more | heartfelt sympathy for the erring and deceived. 
deeply impressed with the errors of their system, | The wrath of man defeats the righteousness of God. 
while we acknowledge that the practice of many is} The Jews and Samaritans were closely united 
far above their creed. We shall be thankful that | by their common expectation of the Messiah, and 
many of them follow the teachings of the Bible, | by the reverence they bore for Abraham and Moses. 
rather than the decrees of the Church. By the! But there was greater antagonism between them 
maintenance of friendly and courteous communica- | than they felt towards the sons of the stranger who 
tions with them we may do far more good than by | joined themselves to the Lord. The hostility which 
the loudest denunciations of their errors. We may | exists between those who hold the principles of the 
thus secure their good-will and regard, so that if| Reformation is now frequently greater than that 
ever a suspicion of the soundness of their system | between Protestants and Romanists. I would hope 
comes across their minds, they may be willing to, the time is past when Churchmen who have any 





































































character for intelligence and piety will represent 
Nonconformists as walking in the steps of Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, or will describe them as left 
together with the heathen to the uncovenanted 
nercies of Jehovah. The lesson which Peter 
learnt at Czesarea when he was reluctantly induced 
to visit Cornelius must surely be lost upon them. 
What answer can be given to his argument (Acts 
xi. 17), “ Forasmuch then as God gave to them the 
like gifts as to us when we believed on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who was I that I could withstand 
God?” Our high Sacramentalists are very hard 
masters, and very unreasonable in their requi 
They represent the reception of grace to 
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ments. 
be dependent on a succession and a ceremony. 
Yet they look for the effect of that grace, “that 
thing which by nature we cannot have,” where, 
according to their view, the succession is ot amie | 
lost, and the ceremony cannot be lawfully observed. 
T hey expect the fruits of the Spirit to be manifest 
in the life and conversation of those whom they 
regard as having neither part nor lot in the matter. 
They look upon large bodies of fellow-sinners as 
out of the Christian pale, and then bring forward 
their grievous defect and fatal mistake as a reason 
for holding no intercourse with them. Is this thei 
love forsouls? Isit thus that they think to recover 
those for whom Christ died ? 

The comments which many make on the social 
position and defective training of Nonconformist 
ministers are ungentlemanly, ungenerous, and un- 
christian. The advantage of possessing pecuniary 
competency, of occupying the higher walks of life, 
of access to the education afforded by our public 
schools and famous universities, is much every 
way. It speaks ill for those who have enjoyed 
= ese privileges to contemn and despise those who 

| them not. Surely, the fruit of what is called 
a liberal education ought to be seen in its genial, 
softening, and humanising effects, in a recognition 
of earnestness and piety, devotedness and zeal, 
combined with a thirst for mental culture and in- 
tellectual improvement, wherever they can be 
found. The attempts which Nonconformists make 
to train up ministers “ who need not to be ashamed” 
for sound learning and enlarged education are such 
as to call for the highest meed of approbation from 
all who have any due appreciation of sacred litera- 
ture. The provision they make for the temporal 
port of their pastors and teachers bears a 
favourable contrast with that which exists in the 
Church of England. If we would judge righteous 
judgment, we shall be careful to estimate 
according to their means and opportunities. A 
man is accepted according to that which he hath 
1] not according to that which he hath not. 
Phe further any one is removed from that form 
of doctrine or system of discipline which we hold 
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to be scriptural and orthodox, the more careful we 
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ht to be to extend to him the kindly offices of 


iicndle intercourse, especially when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself casually and spontaneously. 
Without speculating on the happy results which 
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large cities, there are many who stand on the bor- 
ders, or sade th 1e confines, of the Christian com 
monwealth. We may do something for our Master 
if we remember the precepts, “ H r all men, 
Be pitiful ; be courteous.” 

We have seen that our Lord would ow the 
woman of Samaria to draw Him into a discussion as 
to the p Jace where men ought to w It will 
be well for us not to allow those from whom we 
widely differ to choose their own topic of discussion, 
and to decline, with all civility and « y, what 
might prove to be an unpleasant < profitable 
controversy. “ Foolish and unlearned questions 
avoid” —matters of doubtful disputation, upon 
which great difference of opinion prevails ; “ know- 





ing that they do gender strifes” (2 Ti 
Rom. xiv. 1), There are thousands an 
perfectly ready to argue questions of c 
between Church and State, Epis« 
forms, Infant Baptism, Ritualis: 
Election, Predestination, and the rest, 
great need to learn the elementary 
teaching of Christ. We shall se cceed by 
wordy debate. We shall fail altogether if our inward 
desire is to have dominion over their faith. But if 
by kindness, by love unfeigned, “ny the armour of 
righteousness, we can estab lish relations of friendly 
intercourse, then we have prepared the ground for 
awakening in their minds conviction of sin, that, 
having some knowledge of their condition as sin- 
ners, they may feel their need of Christ Jesus the 
Saviour. 








les of the 








If we cannot maintain this intercourse without 
the introduction of irritating topics, it may be ad- 
visable to keep clear of theological discussion. 
How much the cause of truth has suffered from the 





intemperate language of its supporters! What has 

Protestantism gained by the fier 1 and bitter 

animosity which breathed through th rvice for- 

merly used on the 5th of November? What has 
a ae al 


constitutional govern! nent 
compiled for the 30th of January 
those who, in 











could rest uj oa 

throne of grace, prayed as t 

turning religion into rebellion and faith 

tion? Yet many ignorantly thougl 

did God service, and were walking charita 

in cherishing these at nts. WI 

spl irit smoulders in our ists, we shall r 

whom we wish to recover; we shall firm them 
in their errors, and give them occa to speak 
evil of the Holy Name by which we are called. 


The most serious errors we may ha » combat 
are those which are found among the followers of 
Socinus. I hope they will not be « led with 
me by not applying to them the title of Unitarians ; 
I cannot concede to them the exclusive or especial 
use of this appellation, nor can I speak of Romanists 

as being Catholics s. These may wish to draw us 
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into debate on the Atonement and the Deity of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. I would re- 


mind them that there were other fundamental | 
topics in theology about which we seriously dif- | 


fered, and that if we were of one mind upon topics 
which fall under our daily and hourly observation, 
our way would be made clearer for agreement on 
matters which surpass the limits of religious 
thought. I might wish to inquire of a disciple of 
Socinus what he thought of the depravity of human 
nature ; whether, in his dealings with men, he 
found them uniformly just and pure, righteous and 
true; whether he would go to sleep quietly at 
night, leaving his doors and windows open ; whether 
he would part with valuable property without re- 
ceiving an equivalent or taking due security. If 
he returned a negative answer to these questions, 
I should reply that his practice was in perfect con- | 
formity with the dogma, which his own experience 
of life showed to be a fact, that “ man had very far 
gone from original righteousness.” 

Perhaps my Socinian friend might be a man of 
humane and tender sympathies, fairly acc uainted 
with history, with a fervent desire to mitigate the 
amount of suffering and oppression which exists in 
y world, I might ask him how, on his hypothesis 

f the uprightness and integrity of human nature, he 
could account for the fact that successive genera- 
tions have 












delighted in war, that men have taken 
pleasure in inflicting wanton sufferings on brutes 
and on their own species, in outrages and enormi- 
ties too painful for us to dwell upon. All these 
furnish conclusive testimony of the painful fact that 
“man is of his own nature ‘inclined to evil.” 

There are many who cherish an invincible re- 
pugnance to this cardinal doctrine of the Deity of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ from our un- 
fortunate translation of the creed ascribed to St. 
Athanasius. The opening words of the creed, 
“ Whoever will be saved,” are a barbarous rendering 
of “ Quicumque vult salvus esse.” There is no autho- 
rity in the original for the version, “ Whoever will 
be saved must thus think of the Trinity.” The 
words are “ita sentiat,” ‘let him thus think,” not 
“ita sentiendum est,” or “necesse est ut ita sen- 
tiat.”. The translation of “immensus” by the 
word “ incomprehensible” instead of “ boundless,” 
“without measure or limit,” is also equally un- 
happy. 

A new translation of the creed and its use in an 

abridged form would be hailed by all Trinit 
as conveying to the Church in the clearest languag 
the scriptural truth, “Such as the Father is, such 
is the Son, and such is the Holy Ghost.” The pre- 
sent translation must have been made by those who 
wished to enforce to the utmost the dogmatic teach- 
ing of the Church, to try the temper of the laity, 
















| Can we 
| to have intercourse with them? There are, indeed, 


| explore the foundations of 


s | what reward have ye? 


| publicans so?” Shall we lower 


and see how much they would bear, by Jews per- 
| fectly ready to surprise and shock Samaritans. 

The promotion of Christianity among the sons of 
Israel has made but slow progress for centuries. 
be surprised at this while Christians refuse 


some who make the conversion of the Jews their 
primary object ; who consider that their resur- 
rection as from the dead must precede the ingather- 
ing of the Gentiles. But do these ardent friends of 
the house of init maintain friendly and social 
intercourse with them in the ordinary transactions 
of life? Will they admit them into their personal 
friendship, or even acknowledge them as neigh- 
bours? Do they not virtually demand from them 
a recantation of Judaism before they consider them 
entitled to the amenities and courtesies of society ? 
Some of these are perfectly ready to assist in every 
good word and work. Such surely are worthy of 
all honour and respect. 

There are Samaritans of another class—Deists, 
Atheists, Refugees, Red Republicans. What has 
made them such? Many ‘of them have never 
known, have never had the opportunity of knowing, 
anything of Christianity ; many have rejected it 
altogether, because of the Romish doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. How can the Christian Church 
fulfil its mission to preach the Gospel to every 
creature as long as it refuses to hold intercourse 
with them? Of course, if any of these are noto- 
riously guilty of immorality or profanity, we have 
good reason for keeping no company with them. 
But this should be done in such a way as to show 
that our separation from them is owing to their 
| irreligious conduct, and not to their unbelief. With 
foreigners of this class I have put the pointed 
| question, “ Why is it that you prefer to live in 
|England? To what do you attribute the quiet- 
ness, the peace, the order, the security, the liberty 
we enjoy?” I have had the candid confession made 
that it was owing to our religion; to the fact that 
Great Britain was pre eminently the land of the 
Bible. Many may make this confession without imi- 
tating the conduct of the noble Bereans, so as to 
our national supremacy, 
our civil liberties and social blessings. But they 
know enough of the Bible to discern the violation 
of its holy precepts. They are very keen in 
detecting anything which can remind them of the 
pungent appeal, “If ye love them which love you, 
Do not even the publicans 
the same? And if ye sa/#te your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? Do not even the 
ourselves to the 
level of publicans? or shall we imitate Him whom 
Jews reproached by the charge, “ Say we not well, 
Thou art a Samaritan ?” 
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QUESTIONS THAT ARE 


ALWAYS TURNING UP. 


IIIL—RELATION OF CHRISTIANS TO LAW-PROCESSES. 


What is the relation in which Christians ought 
to stand to processes at law? and how are they to 
carry out the various, and apparently, at first sight, 
conflicting, statements of Scripture upon the point ? 
Is going to law in all circumstances forbidden? 
Are we always simply to submit to injury or in- 
justice? Is appeal to the regularly constituted 
civil or criminal tribunals of the land to be inva- 
riably avoided ? If so, is there any other method of 
redress? These, and such-like questions, are perhaps 
amongst the most difficult that meet us in the conduct 
of the Christian life ; and their difficulty is increased 
by the fact that the lessons of Scripture with regard 
to them have primary reference to a state of matters 


altogether different from ours. The world was then | 


heathen ; the nations in which such questions arise 
are now professedly Christian. Law had then in it 
no specifically Christian element ; it has now largely 


adopted the letter, and become to a great extent | 


pervaded by the spirit, of the revelation contained 
both in the Old Testament and the New. Does 
this affect the application to ourselves of the hints 
given us either in direct statements of the Bible, or 
in the example of our Lord and his Apostles, as to 
the course of conduct to be pursued towards those 
who injure us? How, in short, are we to interpret 


these hints so as to do justice at once to Scripture | 


and ourselves ; so as neither to sacrifice the truth 
to our own selfishness on the one hand, nor to sub- 
stitute for it an effeminate and unhealthy counterfeit 
on the other? 

Let us examine the first eight verses of the sixth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, with 
the view of seeing what light they throw upon the 
subject. 

It would appear that lawsuits were not uncom- 
mon amongst the members of the Corinthian 
Church. The old Greek spirit, always distin- 
guished for its litigiousness, and not yet completely 
leavened by the forgiving and loving spirit of the 
Gospel, betrayed itself in this, as it did in the ten- 
dency to lasciviousness which St. Paul had already 
condemned. But.the sin of the Corinthians in thus 
quarrelling and disputing with one another was 
further aggravated by the fact that, instead of set- 
tling their disputes by friendly and Christian con- 
ference, they carried them before the heathen tri- 
bunals of the land ; thus presented an utterly false 
picture of the relation in which Christian brethren 
stood to one another ; and, in the eyes of a heathen 
world which they were to reclaim not so much by 
words as by example, disowned that spirit of love 
and forgiveness in which the glory of the Gospel 
lay. It added not a little to the evil consequences 
of such conduct that the Jews even had long been 
accustomed to have tribunals of their own for 
settling any quarrels which arose in their com- 


munity ; and that it was a law amongst them by | 


which every Israelite was bound, that lawsuits 


should not be brought before the Gentiles. Our 
Lord, too, had Himself laid down those great prin- 
ciples which were to guide his people in matters of 
this kind—* Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, 
then take with thee one or two more, that in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established. And if he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell it unto the Church ; but if he neglect 
to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican” (Matt. xviii. 15—17). 
And again, in the sermon on the mount, He had 








still more fully cut at the root of all the disputes in 
which his followers might be involved—“ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, that ye 
resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if 
any man shall sue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat, let him have thy cloak also, And who- 
soever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain” (Matt. v. 38—41). Both the practice of 
the Jews and the precepts of Jesus had at this 
time, however, been forgotten in the Church at 
Corinth, “brother went to law with brother, and 
that before the unbelievers.” All the evil conse- 
quences that might have been expected imme- 
diately followed: scandal to the Christian name, 
heart-burnings among Christians themselves, the 
loss of that noblest of all victories—the victory of 
self-denial and of love. 

Let us mark the judgment of the Apostle, and 
the remedies which he suggests. 

I, The Judgment. The course pursued by the 
Corinthians was utterly wrong. “ Dare any of you,” 
is the strong language of ver. 1, “ having a matter 
against another, go to law before the unjust, and not 
before the saints?” and ver. 7, ‘“‘ Now therefore 
there is utterly a fault among you, because ye go to 
law one with another.” 

The practice was condemned, But it was not 
only condemned. ‘The reasons of the condemna- 
| tion are explained. 
| (1.) Z¢ was inconsistent with the true idea of 
| Christian brotherhood. It was one of the most 
distinguishing marks of the followers of Jesus that 
| they had been called to become members of one 
| united family. No longer standing apart from one 
| another, each seeking only his own interest and pur- 
| suing his own ends, with hardly a common interest 
| or a common bond, they had been made partakers 
of a redemption which affected the deepest parts ot 
| their nature, which brought to them the enjoyment 
of their most precious privileges, and which opened 
up to them their most glorious hopes. One, there- 
fore, in these things, they ought to have been wholly 
one. It was the very token that they had felt the 
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reality and value of their new position if they were 
thus one. Many outward differences still existed, 
and might act as separating barriers. National and 
social distinctions, distinctions of language and pro- 
fession, continued as before. Some were Jews and 
others Gentiles by birth ; some were rich and others 
poor; some were learned and others unlearned ; 
some were masters and others servants. It was 
only to be expected, therefore, that in their natural 
condition these various classes should regard each 
other with indifference, if not with opposition. But 
all the varieties which marked them were nothing 
in comparison with those common blessings which 
in Christ Jesus had been bestowed upon them all. 
In the kingdom of God founded by the Saviour the 
Jew had no higher position than the Gentile, the 
rich than the poor, the master than the ser- 
vant. In pardon of sin, in peace of conscience, in 
spiritual joy, in the sanctifying influences of divine 
grace, in the hope of heaven, all were equally par- 
takers. As redeemed and immortal spirits all 
occupied the same ground, and were invested with 
the same privileges. It lay then in the very nature 
of the case that they should feel themselves to be 
brethren in Christ. The command to love as 
brethren was not an arbitrary command, but the 
simple expression of what could not possibly be 
otherwise. ‘The Christian who did not love showed 
by that circumstance alone that he had not felt the 
value of what he professed to enjoy. His religion 
must be form and not substance—a name and not 
a reality. 

In such circumstances it is evident that the 
existence of disputes, quarrels, lawsuits, in which 
the contending parties strove for the mastery, 
stabbed the faith of Christ to the heart. Those 
who engaged in them denied, by the very fact that 
they did so, that they were brethren, united by the 
deepest and most touching bonds, and required 
each to seek his neighbour's good as well as his own. 

(2.) The practice in question drought scandal upon 
the Christian name, ver. 6: “ Brother goeth to law 
with brother, and that before the unbelievers.” 
“That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in Thee, that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent me,” had been a part of the last 
intercessory prayer of Jesus. The united spirit of 
his followers, their interest in one another’s welfare, 
their love to one another, their readiness to sacrifice 
themselves for each other’s good, was to be the 
great token to the world of the reality of their faith. 
Not so much by zeal for the world’s conversion, 
by boldness in the maintenance of the truth, or by 
noble offerings laid upon the altar of God, as by 
the simple principle of love binding them together 
into one, were they to fulfil their mission. “ Behold 
how these Christians love one another” was to be 
the sentiment awakened in the hearts of a genera- 
tion as yet, however noble many of its virtues, 
strange to “ the enthusiasm of humanity.” That was 
to be the living lesson of a formed and perfected 
Christianity, a lesson far more powerful than the 
most conclusive argument, the most lofty eloquence, 





attempts have been made, it appears to us unsuc- 





or the most abundant gifts. And this oneness, let 
it be observed, was to be emphatically a oneness of 
spirit, not of an outward organization of the Chris- 
tian body, by which men seek to skin over their 
sores instead of healing them, while in reality they 
only deceive themselves, and kindle in the world’s 
eye a scorn which it is unable to conceal. Itis the 
oneness of Christian love exhibited in the daily 
intercourse of life for which the Saviour cares. 
“Circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is 
nothing ;” ecclesiastical organization is nothing and 
the want of ecclesiastical organization is nothing as 
an exhibition of the power of the Gospel, “ but the 
keeping of the commandments of God,” and espe- 
cially of the great commandment, “That ye love 
one another as I have loved you.” 

These lawsuits at Corinth denied that love ; and, 
presenting the Christian community as a community 
of contending parties, brought scandal, in the eyes 
of the heathen, upon the Christian name. 

(3.) This appeal to heathen judges was to disown 
their own Christian dignity and power. “ Do ye not 
know,” the Apostle exclaims, vers. 2, 3, “ that the 
saints shall judge the world? and if the world shall 
be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 
smallest matters? Know ye not that we shall 
judge angels ? how much more things that pertain to 
this life?” He reminds them of the glorious dignity 
that shall be theirs in that great day “when the 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels, when He shall come to be glorified 
in his saints, and admired in all them that believe.” 
The expressions are remarkable, but they are not 
peculiar to this passage, and the analogy of Scrip- 
ture gives the key to their interpretation. In 
Matt. xix. 28 we find our Lord addressing his 
Apostles in a similar strain, “ And Jesus said unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, that ye which have fol- 
lowed me in the regeneration, when the Son of man 
shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit 
upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel ;” and again, in Luke xxii. 28—30, in the 
hour of his deepest sorrow, He thus, with. royal 
majesty, distributed his rewards, “Ye are they which 
have continued with me in my temptations, and I 
appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
appointed unto me, that ye may eat and drink at my 
table in my kingdom, and sit on thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel.” And, once more, these 
promises are extended in the Revelation of St. John 
to all the faithful followers of Christ, “ And he that 
overcometh and keepeth my words unto the end, 
to him will I give power over the nations, and he 
shall rule them with a rod of iron ; as the vessels of 
a potter shall they be broken to shivers, even as I 
received of my Father.” “To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I 
also overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne ” (ii, 26; ili. 21). 

It is probable, indeed, that the chief difficulty of 
the words before us is felt to be connected with the 
mention made of judging “angels,” and many 
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cessfully, to escape the difficulty by the effort to 
show that, under the word ? here used, 





we can understand only angels that fell. 
angels are included, both fallen and unfallen, and 
e true solution is to be sought in not pressing too 
much the meaning of the word ait Ige.” The 
doctrine of Scripture, though our space forbids us 
to go into it, is that basa men have ond 
them the Pros] ect 0 of a higher glory than b Ic ng 
even to the angels th at “I ept their first estate, for 
th y are members of his body who, though “made 
a little lower than the angels,” has now been 
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1 the good. ‘Therefore are they fitted to sit 


as assessors in the final judgment. They 
shall judge the world and angels, not only the evil but 
the good of both, condemning the one, confirming 
the other in the ir eternal joy, in the day when Christ 
finally “reconcile all oo gs unto Himself, 
1ether they ‘be things on earth or thi ngs in heaven.’ 
Wit h ent a prospect before them, the rib’ 
argues, Are the people of God unworthy to ndge 
the smallest matters? Fit to judge angels, how 
1 more, surely, are they fit to judge things that 
in to this life? For Christians to say that 
cannot try to settle a controversy upon earth 
t they 
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the cultivation of that great principle by which all 
formal proceedings would be rendered unnecessary. 


language of St. Paul is decisive: “Is it so, that 
there is not a wise man among you? No, not one 
who shall be able to judge between his brethren.” 
| The appeal is to any member of the whole com- 
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It is true that our Lord on one occasion, when 
decision in an earthly quarrel, 
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applied to ior his 


refused to interfere ; 


said unto him, Master, speak to’ my brother, that 
he divide the inheritance with me. And He said 


unto him, Man, who made me a judge or a divider 
over you? And He said unto them, Take heed, 
and beware of covetousness” (Luke xii. 13—15). 
But there was a difference between that and the 
present case. The man there referred to would 
have had our Lord assume the character of an 
earthly judge over those who were not believers in 
his name, who were “without” his kingdom, and 
who could not, therefore, have understood the prin- 
ciples upon which alone his decision could be given. 
The other brother, too, had not committed his case 


* It will be observed that we adopt the reading of many later com- 
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standing | least esteemed r English version, not 
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5 seems preferabl 2, (1.) The turn of the expre mh in the original 


agrees better with the idea of persons without than within the Church. 
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rejection, of no account, despised. 

it 1s possible to suppose that St. Paul speaks in irony, yerirony is not so 
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As to the difficulty, that the Apostle would hardly speak of heat then 


judges as “‘ of no account in the Church,”’ it must, atleast, be admitted 
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that the expression is not stronger than that of ver. 1, “ the unjust: 
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to Jesus, and would have resented any interference 
on his part in _ matter. Our Lord, therefore, at 
once replies, “ Man, thou hast altogether mistaken 
the character of my mission : my kingdom i is not of 
this world, my task on earth is to infuse into thy 
heart as well as thy brother’s, into the heart of 
every one, those pre ee which will prevent all 
quarrels, w hi ich will lead all to understand, to sym- 
pathize with, oe to make allowances for, one 
another. With questions of property and civil 
ight I do not interfere.’ 

Here, however, both the contending parties are 
be followers of Christ, and both to 
the principles of his kingdom as 
ir binding rule. And now, when they have dis- 
a yg a Christian arbitrator, or, as 
it might be still more correctly expressed, a Chris- 
tian friend, for counsel, In difficulty themselves, | c 
they ask how Christian principles may be best ap- 
plied to the settlement of their dispute. It is not 
so much the rights of law that they ask, not so 
much personal gain or success; they ask to be 
directed in the proper path, that justice may be 
done betwee n them whoever may be the loser, that 
truth may be maintained at whatever cost. That is 
the more outward step recommended, or rather, 
enjoined, i before us. But— 

(2.) There is another and a greater remedy still— 
the cultivation of that great principle by which all formal 
li be rendered unnecessary, verse 7 : 
‘Why do ye not rather take wrong? Why do ye 
not rather sufier yourselves to be denauded? Nay, 
ye do wrong, and defraud, and that your brethren.” 
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proceedings % 





very well knowest. For if I be an offender, or 
have committed anything worthy of death, I refuse 
not to die; but if there be none of these things 
whereof these accuse me, no man may deliver me 
unto them. I appeal unto Cesar” (Acts xxv. 10, 
tt). Or, if it be thought that the Apostle makes 
this appeal not so much in his personal capacity as 
because his mission was at stake, we have his in- 
structive conduct at Philippi to throw light upon 
the feelings with which he regarded the majesty of 
civil justice and law, when he replied to the mes- 
sage of the magistrates that he and Silas might 
leave the prison: “ They have beaten us openly 
uncondemned, being Romans,.and have cast us 
into prison ; and now do they thrust us out privily ? 
nay verily ; but let them come themselves and fetch 
us out” (Acts xvi. 37). Add to which, that he 
onstantly recognises the civil powers as “ ordained 
of God,” and as fulfilling their high function, not 
only in reference to the world, but to Chris stians ; 
“for he is the minister of God 40 thee for good” 
_— xiii. 4). We are not, therefore, to imagine 
that his language on this occasion flowed in any 


| degree from an undervaluing of that Roman law 





In these words the Apostle strikes at the root of | 


the whole litig 
tand 


i him 


ous spirit. We are not to under- 
to mean that in no disputed case what- 
men to endeavour to settle what was 
right beiween themselves and a Christian broth 

in the previous verses of the chapter he had 
| the propriety of Christian arbitration. But | 
5, that rather than run the 
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rather than dishonour Christ and 
on the Christian name, men should 
give up their rights and to suffer injury. 
short, he means, to suffer injury 
than to do injury; better to be the injured than 
the injurer, the smitten than the smiter; and if 
persecute us, pursue us even to the 
endure wrong, suffering 
be the instrument of inflicting the slightest wrong 
on others. 
It remains for vs now, that we endeavour to apply 
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to our own circumstances. In the first place it is 
obvious that we should err did we deduce any rule, 
binding absolutely and in all circumstances, from 
the Apostle’s w That St. Paul himself was not 
only ready at tiiaes to make his appeal to the civil 
ls of his land, but that he felt it his right 
and privilege to do so, is clear from his langua; 
when on trial before Festus: “Then said Paul, I 
stand at Ceesar’s judgment seat, where J ought io bi 
fudsed ; to the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou 


oras, 


tribt Ina 
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“4 
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risk of in- | 


patiently, than | 


which was in reality highly just and impartial ; or 
that, had the courts of which he speaks been as 
Christian as they are now, he would have spoken 
in a different strain. In the state of things in which 
he held it to be wrong to go before the civil tribu- 
nals of his own day, he would have held it to be 
wrong to go before the civil tribunals of ours. The 
evil of doing so then was no doubt aggravated by 
the fact that “these tribunals were heathen, and that 
thus there was greater danger than now of exposing 
to the eyes of the heathen the dissensions of the 
Christian community, and of not keeping the line 
between heathenism and Christianity sufficiently 


distinct. But, after all, this is merely a question of 
degree. The root of the matter, as it presented 


itself to the Apostle, was not touched by such a 
consideration. Further, it is impossible not to feel 
that some at least of the arguments which he ad- 
duces against the practice condemned by him have 
in our day lost their force. To engage in a law- 
process with the view of determining what is one’s 
own legal standing in a particular case, as con- 
trasted with that of the Christian brother who may 
be opposed to us in the process, is often no breach 
of Christian brotherhood, and gives no offence 
either to the Church or to the world. Nor does 
this arise from our Christian standard of brother- 


; hood and self-denial having fallen below its ideal. 
the course of conduct enjoined on the Corinthians | 


Let us elevate that sta indard to the utmost of our 
power; let us take, in the most liberal sense, 
the precept that we are to look not only on our 
own things, but also on the things of others ; let us 
suppose ourselves to be living fully under the power 
of such principles as a practical rule of life, and 
there will still remain many cases in which we 
should feel that we were justified in going to law, 
and in which we should be entitled to condemn 
any who would reproach us for doing so as having 
mistaken the true character of Christian submis- 
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sion. Nay, let us imagine the Apostle himself to 
be upon earth now, and engaged in a law-process, 
it would not follow from that circumstance alone 
that he was not rising to the height of his great 
mission, that he was falling below the lofty standard, 
“To me to live is Christ, and todie is gain.” Once 
more, it cannot be denied that there are many cases 
constantly occurring in which no preparation for 
judging the world or angels would enable us to 
judge righteous judgment. To interpret the pas- 
sage, therefore, as a formal rule would be alike 
inconsistent with itself, with other passages of Scrip- 
ture, and with both an actual and an ideal Chris- 
tianity. 

On the other hand, while we refuse to see in the 
passage before us a literal rule, we have to guard 
against eliminating from it its spirit, as a spirit to 
be applied to our own daily life. Such a spirit is 
here, and it calls Christians to avoid as much as 
possible going to law. It bids them settle their 
disputes, whenever they can do it, by arbitration, 
and that too an arbitration founded upon the prin- 
ciples, and administered in the spirit, of Christianity. 
Let them choose one or more Christian brethren ; 
let them lay their case before them ; let them say, 
That which we wish is not victory, but truth; we 
wish you to apply faithfully to our dispute the 
principles of the Gospel of Christ ; we are content 
to abide by your decision, whatever be the result ; 
and, if this be honestly and conscientiously done, 
many a bitter heart-burning, many a long vexatious 
delay, many an outlay that may impoverish for a 
lifetime, and many a scandal to the Christian name 
will be avoided. Let us only particularly observe 
that this arbitration must be Christian arbitration. 
There is an arbitration that seems to possess no 
advantage worth mentioning over a regular process 
before 2 court. It is not this that meets the spirit 
of the words before us. We do not want law ad- 
ministered by one who has never learned it, instead 
of by one who has. -What we want is the appli- 
cation to the difficulties of life of Christian feeling 
and Christian judgment ; in short, of common sense 
and good feeling, only Christianized. 

While this is the more formal part of the course 


ye called: because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving us an example that ye should follow his 
steps ” (1 Peter ii. 20,21). To bear wrong patiently 
is the grace demanded of every follower of Jesus, 
to give up his own wishes for the sake of others, 
to labour, to suffer, to lay down his life for the 
brethren. In that will his Christianity most of all 
appear. One injury borne at a brother's hand for 
the sake of Him who bore all for us will do more 
to illustrate our position as the followers of the 
meek and lowly Saviour than to speak with the 
tongue of men and of angels, to understand all 
mystery and all knowledge, or even to give our 
body to be burned. 

And this remedy has power. When men first 
hear of it, they are apt to say, “So far from healing, 
it will only aggravate our troubles at the hands of 
others. Suffer wrong! Allow, ourselves to be 
defrauded! Can anything be more calculated to 
encourage the evil-doer?” They forget that they 
are here supposed to be dealing with a Christian 
brother ; and, surely, if there be one weapon better 
calculated than another to pierce his heart when 





he would do them ill, it must be that forbear- 
ance and forgiveness which will be to him a living 
picture of the Redeemer who shed his blood for 
him on the cross. He cannot see others forgiving, 
bearing, suffering, returning good for evil, blessing 
them that curse them, praying for them that de- 
spitefully use and persecute them, without behold- 
ing in it all an emblem of the love of Him to 
whom he owes his own peace, and joy, and hope. 
And if in the presence of Jesus himself, if in the 
judgment-hall of Pilate, in Gethsemane, and at 
Calvary, he feels that every angry passion would 
die down, will he not in measure at least feel thus 
when, in the person of his followers, he marks the 
spirit of one who in reply to the most false accusa- 
tions opened not his mouth, and who, upon the 





| 


cross, prayed for his very murderers, “ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do?” 
There is a power in the spirit of forgiveness, of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice, which men only do 
not know because they will not try it. It is the 
true heaping coals of fire upon an opponent’s head, 


of conduct enjoined on us in the passage we are | fire that does not consume, but that burns away 
considering, its great remedy of principle is not| all his dross, and dissolves into one golden stream 
less binding on us than it was on the Christians| those better, kinder feelings that had become 
of Corinth—self-denial, self-sacrifice, the spirit of | hardened in the coldness of the world, or had got 
Him who came “not to be ministered unto, but | crusted over with the crust of sin. Many may still say, 


to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many,” who “gave his back to the smiter and his 
cheek to them that plucked off the hair,” “who, 
when reviled, reviled not again, but committed 
Himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” Would 
we be his disciples, we must cultivate his spirit, and 
of his spirit the feature now before us is the most 
characteristic element. ‘If when ye do well and 


suffer for it,” says the Apostle Peter (how much 
changed from what he was in that day when he 
cut off the ear of Malchus !), “ye take it patiently, 





this is acceptable with God ; for even hereunto were 





“Tt is not applicable ; it will not suit the world.” We 
can only reply, It is applicable ; it will suit the world, 
when genuine and not a counterfeit. In this, as 
in all other things, we may be assured that the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God stronger than men. There is a 
divine suitableness to man’s condition in the sim- 
plest lesson of Scripture, which will prove itself, 
if fairly tried, better than the wisdom of the wise 
or the prudence of the prudent. The little stone 
cut without hands will fill the earth. One will chase 
a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight. 
WILLIAM MILLIGAN, 
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CHAPTER X.—THE CONFERENCE. the obedience and respect due to the Superior of 
ROM an early | a convent, in his tone he undisguisedly assumed 
hour the next | the lead ; while, again, the Superior, accepting the 
morning all | outward signs of respect shown him by Oriz, quietly 
was stir and | acquiesced in every opinion he uttered, and ex- 
animation in| pressed his willingness to carry out every plan of 
the convent | action suggested. 
ofthe Corpus' The first delegate to the meeting who arrived 
Domini. In at the convent was the General of the Capuchins, 
consequence | This office had been twice held by Ochino 
of Renée’s when he was a brother of the order. A strong 
frank admis- difference, however, existed between the present 
sion to Oriz, | General and Ochino. While the latter was all ani- 
. that she had | mation, brilliant in his discourse, and graceful in 
\ adopted the | his person, his successor was even common in his 
Reformed appearance, of heavy frame, and unintellectual 
doctrines,and countenance. His principal qualifications for the 
\\ had expressed appointment he held were those of a discreet super- 
her determi- | intendent of the funds of his order, and an attorney- 
nation to con- | like astuteness in prosecuting with success obscure 
tinue in them, | points connected with the legality of pecuniary or 
the Superior | property claims supposed to belong to the fra- 
of the Domi- | ternity. 
nicans thej| On being introduced to Oriz, he shortly expressed 
same evening had sent messages not only to| the great gratification he felt at the arrival of so 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Ferrara, and the | eminent a man, who, he had no doubt, would con- 
heads of the regular clergy, but to the Superiors | tribute greatly not only to the spiritual welfare of 
of the different monastic institutions, request-| the Church, but to her power as well. Oriz grate- 
ing their attendance at a meeting to be held the | fully thanked the Capuchin for the compliment he 
next day in the refectory of the Dominican convent, | had paid him, and in return trusted that he should 
to take into consideration the best means to be | have the General's assistance in the good work they 
adopted at once to put a stop to the baneful heresy | were about to enter on. 
which now afflicted the Church in the Duchies of}  “‘ You may be perfectly certain,” said the General, 
Ferrara and Modena. The message also stated | “that all the assistance in my power, and in that 
that another object of the meeting was to receive | of the brethren of our order, shall be willingly ren- 
the Reverend Dr. Matthew Oriz, Chief Inquisitor | dered you, and I flatter myself you will find us 
of France, who had been sent by the Most Christian | energetic soldiers of the Church,” 
King Henry II. on a special mission to the Duchy.| “ At the same time,” said Oriz, “the Church not 
By nine o'clock, the refectory having been put | only requires brave soldiers, but disciplined ones as 
in perfect order for the meeting, and the lay | well. Without discipline one-half our power will 
brother in charge of the arrangements having de-| be lost. We have already reformed the plan of 
clared all to be in readiness, the Superior of the | action of the Holy Office, and we trust that all will 
convent and Oriz descended to inspect the prepa-| assist us by putting into our hands whatever in- 
rations which had been made. After expressing | formation may come under their notice. Not that 
their approval the lay brother retired, and an| we doubt the discretion or ability of others, yet, at 
earnest conversation ensued between the two monks | the same time, one central authority is necessary, 
—earnest at least so far as the apparently impas- | and by permission of our Holy Father the Pope, 
sive nature of Oriz would allow him to show. | that is at present placed in our hands; so that 
Their conversation principally turned on the busi- | by accumulating all kinds of information, we may 
ness to be presented to the meeting, and the neces- | be better able to strike the blow where it will be 
sity there was for impressing on it that the moment | most effective.” 
had come when energetic action should be taken. “T perfectly agree with you,” said the Capuchin 
Oriz, his habitually calm eye lightening up as he! General; “and I moreover hold that no informa- 
spoke, expressed his opinion that now the plague | tion, of however trifling a description, should be kept 
of heresy in the Duchy might be extirpated from you; and in proof, the object of my early 
at a single blow, and the Church again resume | arrival at the convent was to place in your hands 
her authority. The Superior fully agreed with | some information, possibly trifling in itself, which 
Oriz. In fact, the two monks seemed to have} reached me yesterday. In the morning, an old 
changed their relative positions, for while Oriz| man of the name of Carlo Pedretti, formerly em- 
in his manner showed towards his companion} ployed to strike the hours in the Rigobello 
VI.—19. 
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tower, called at our convent, to inquire after a 
brother whom he had brought with him into the 
city two nights before, but whom he had parted 
with before reaching the convent. 
among the brethren, no one was found answer- 
ing to the description. The old man was told 
he was in error, as all the brethren had been at 
the benediction in the convent that evening, and 
no one had afterwards quitted the building. The 
old man, however, insisted that he was not in error, 
stating that he had rowed a travelling Capuchin 
across the river long after Ave Maria, as the regular 
ferry boats were not allowed to work later. In 
vain was he assured that no travelling brother had 
arrived at the convent on the evening in question. 
Pedretti maintained that it was the case, and that 
he had conducted him nearly to the corner of 
the street. On being required to give a description 
of the friar, he replied that he had not seen his 
features, for besides that it was nearly dark when 
he first addressed him, he now remembered that 
he had worn his cowl deep over his face, a tact 
which he did not remark at the time, but which 
afterwards had recurred to his memory more than 
once. On being asked what. object he had in 
visiting the new-comer, he replied with some 
hesitation, that he had no particular reason beyond 
being somewhat uneasy in his conscience, for 
although nothing extraordinary had struck him at 
the time in the Friar’s behaviour, there had ever since 
appeared to him to be some mystery about it. In 
the first place, he did not clearly understand why 
he should have objected to enter the city by the 
Via del Po. The Porto del Po was not at so great 
a distance from the Capuchin convent as to have 
induced the Friar to wade a mile through the clay 
and marshes when it was nearly dark, and when it 
was uncertain whether he would be able to get 
ferried over, especially when he knew that without 
trouble he could have obtained a place in the ferry- 
boat at Mal-Albergo. He couldn’t understand it, 
he said. The way there would have been quite as 
easy to find as by the Porta San Giorgio; and be- 
sides that, he would have passed by the convent of 
the Corpus Domini, where he could have asked 
his way if he had had any difficulty. . And then 
again it struck him, that in leaving the high road 
and crossing the marshes, it almost seemed as if 
the Friar wished to visit the heretic ferryman, 
Giacomo, as he was evidently proceeding in a 
straight line to his house. We questioned him,” 
continued the Capuchin General, “as to what’ 
could have put these doubts into his head. He re- 
plied, that on thinking over the conversation which 
had passed between them, he remembered that 
the Friar had not only defended and spoken well of 
the Duchess, but had also made particular inquiries 
whether the heretic Judge Biagio Rosetti was still 
in Ferrara. Altogether he had been unhappy 
about it ever since, and had called at the convent 
to get such explanation about it as might serve as 
a salve to his conscience. Although, of course, 


we did not let Pedretti see we were at all anxious 


On inquiring | 





on the subject, we caused inquiries to be made 
through the whole city, but no tidings could we 
gain of the Friar. I therefore wish to submit to you 
whether it may not be possible that some heretic 
of note has introduced himself into the city under 
the disguise of a member of our Holy Order.” 
| Nothing more likely,” said the Superior of the 
Dominicans, “ We all know that the arch-heretic 
John Calvin himself has already more than once 
visited the city in disguise, to encourage in their 
evil ways those whom by his pernicious doctrines 
he had led astray. The subject shall receive the 
serious attention of the Holy Office, and we are 
most grateful to you for having brought it under our 
notice.” 

It was now nearly time for the meeting, and 
members of the different bodies began to arrive. 
Among the earliest were the Archbishop of Ferrara 
and the Jesuit Pelletario. Then came the dele- 
gates from the Carthusian monastery in the Via 
Borsa, attended by two brethren of the order, the 
Superior of the Theatins, and many members of 
other different religious bodies, as well as the most 
eminent of the parochial clergy, till the large hall of 
the refectory was completely filled with clergy all 
anxious to take a part in the proceedings, as well 
as to receive the celebrated Inquisitor and doctor 
in theology, who was that day to be presented to 
them. 

| After many of the most notable among them had 
‘been presented to Oriz, the Archbishop of Ferrara 
was invited to preside, and having taken his seat 
in a small, slightly elevated open pulpit, which 
somewhat resembled the throne of a judge, with 
Oriz on the one side of him and the Superior of 
the Dominicans on the other, the rest of the 
meeting ranged themselves round him, the whole 
forming one of those picturesque combinations 
for which the costumes of the Roman Catholic 
clergy appear so peculiarly adapted. 

The Archbishop now rose to address the meeting. 
He told them that although several among them had 
already formed the acquaintance of Dr. Matthew 
Oriz, it was now his pleasing duty to introduce him 
generally to the assembly. ‘Their reverend brother, 
who had filled the high office of Chief Inquisitor of 
France, had now arrived in Ferrara on a special 
mission of importance from the Most Christian 
King, His Majesty Henry II., as well as authorised 
by His Holiness to take the supreme direction of 
the Holy Office established in the city. Of the spe- 
cial mission with which his reverend brother had 
been entrusted by his Majesty, it was not for him 
to speak. What the purport of his instructions 
might be he knew nothing, but of this he was per- 
suaded that, whether he divulged or kept them 
secret, they might all be assured that their reverend 
brother would be actuated by one principle—the 
advancement and good of the Church. Of this he 
could promise the reverend doctor, that whatever 
help he might require from the regular clergy or 
monastic orders in the diocese, he would be certain 
to receive it—all being assured that a man of his 
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eminence, and holding as he did the important 
position of Chief Inquisitor of France, would ask | 
for no aid or information which they would not 
willingly accord him. 

A simultaneous burst of acquiescence broke from 
the assembly, and when it had somewhat subsided 
the Inquisitor Oriz rose to address the meeting. 
Flattering as had been the reception they had given 
him, it seemed not to make the slightest impression 
on his feelings. Not the least appearance of ex- 
citement was noticeable on his countenance, and 
the tone of his voice was calm and unimpassioned. 
He commenced by thanking them for the assistance 
he was convinced every individual would willingly 
accord him, but before asking it he should like to 
explain, as far as discretion would allow him, the 
object of his mission, and the reasons, beyond the 
commands of his superiors, which had induced him 
to undertake it. 

“It was not,” he said, “any doubt of the energy 
or ability shown by the Dominican Fathers. in 
Ferrara, in the management of the duties of the 
Holy Office, which induced his Majesty the 
King of France to request me to undertake the 
mission, as that Most Christian king would have 
been averse to interfere in either the ecclesiastical 
or political affairs of the Duchy of Ferrara. On the 
contrary, it was the direct request and applica- 
tion of his Highness the Duke himself, that induced 
his Majesty to intrust me with the mission. In the 
summer of last year the Duke wrote a letter to his 
Majesty the King of France, in which, after speak- 
ing of the unfortunate spread of heresy in his 
dominions—heresy from which his own family were 
not altogether free—he requested his Majesty to 
send him an ecclesiastic well-versed in argument, 
and accustomed to the duties of an inquisitor, who 
might succeed in bringing the illustrious Duchess 
Renée of France back into the fold of the Church, 
as well as assist, by his advice and experience, his 
brother Dominicans in extirpating the evil which 
had been introduced into the city by the arch- 
heretic, John Calvin, and which has since taken 
such strong root in Ferrara, that it was lately 
pointed at by Lutherans themselves as the centre 
of Protestantism in Italy. Fortunately, through 
the admirable energy of the reverend fathers of the | 
Inquisition, aided by the counsel and wisdom of 
that true son of the Church, the reigning Duke, 
that unhappy state of things no longer exists. In 
Italy at present heresy has no rallying-point, nor | 
can Ferrara be now designated as the stronghold of 
schismatics, for although there are still many deluded 
ones resident in the city, they are as sheep without 
a shepherd. Already heresy is nearly extinct in 
the valley of Aosta, that district which Calvin con- 
sidered exclusively his own. In Como hardly a 
heretic remains; and the schismatic Churches of 
Pisa, Florence, and Naples are either extinct or 
their deluded members meet secretly to perform a 
worship scarcely less obnoxious to our Church than 
the worship of the arch-fiend himself. In Venice, 
notwithstanding the headstrong opposition of the 


| 








senate, and their determination not to allow the 
ecclesiastical law, which should rule all laws, to 
be dominant over the civil power, the true reli- 
gion is regaining her sway. Still the heretics in 
all parts, deceived by their priesthood, look to 
Ferrara as their rallying-point, and believe they 
will yet receive support and protection from the 
illustrious Duchess, who has now, under the bless- 
ing of heaven, lost all her power to do evil. From 
this idea it will be our duty to undeceive them. 
We must prove to them that Ferrara is no longer 
the hotbed of schism it was when Ochino openly 
defied the powers of Rome, and the arch-heretic 
Calvin (though under an assumed name) boldly 
opened a school for the dissemination of his 
schismatic doctrines under the protection of the 
Duchess herself, and openly preached defiance 
of the Pope, hurling his blasphemous denuncia- 
tions at what he termed the idolatry of the mass, 
that most respected and beloved of the mysteries of 
our Church, All this, we must shortly prove to the 
whole of Italy, is a thing of the past. Although it 
is certain there are many in Ferrara who still cling 
with determined tenacity to the depraved doc- 
trines of the so-called Reformers, there can be no 
doubt that a divine blessing has now fallen on the 
labours of the holy Inquisition, and that in a 
short time Italy will be freed from the pestilence, 
and the Church resume again her original power 
and splendour.” 

Although during the greater part of his address, 
which lasted nearly an hour, Oriz maintained his 
usual calm tone and manner, his words falling slowly 
and impressively on the ear, when he spoke of the 
hope he felt that the Church would soon again be 
dominant, his manner suddenly changed so com- 
pletely, that he could hardly have been recognised 
as the same individual. He had stood till then with 
his body slightly bent, and keeping his eyes on the 
floor of the hall, occasionally,and only for a moment, 
raising them when he personally addressed the Arch- 
bishop, and then lowering them again when he 


resumed the thread of his subject. But-when he 
touched on the glorious prospect of the Church 


he drew himself up to his full height, and with 
wonderful animation gazed on the assembled priests 
and monks, his voice assuming at the time such power 
of tone and fluency of diction as to make him ap- 
pear almost inspired. At the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, however, the brilliant animation which had 
sparkled in his eye suddenly vanished, and the flush 
which had at the moment overspread his counte- 
nance disappeared, leaving the same marble hue 
which his complexion had worn before he com- 
menced speaking. Again assuming his habitual calm 
demeanour, and bowing humbly and almost depre- 
catingly to the buzz of admiration which spontane- 
ously burst from the assembly, he withdrew from his 
prominent position beside the Archbishop, and re- 
tired to one of the back seats, as if their congratula- 
tions and applause were painful to him. 

The Father Fabrizio, the Superior of the convent 
of the Dominicans, now rose to address the meeting. 
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He said that although he had wished to resign his 
office as Superior of the convent, the Reverend Father 
Oriz would not allow him. He much regretted the 
fact, as in his humble opinion the interests of the 
Church would have been advanced by it. At the 
same time it was his duty not to put his wish in 
opposition to one so far more learned than himself. 
It was his duty to obey, and he would do so. He 
could not disguise from himself that it would be de- 
trimental to the interests of the Church, and an act 
of presumption on his part, if he continued longer 
as the head of the executive of the Holy Office in 
extirpating the remains of heresy in Ferrara. 
the future that duty would be put into the hands 
of the Reverend Dr. Oriz, and he (the Supe- 
rior) would, in all subjects connected with the Holy 
Office, act as his subordinate. He flattered himself 


that although the secular power had been but little | 
used latterly in Ferrara, the reverend Father would | 
True, they had 


find that they had not been idle. 
occasionally employed the secular power, and 


punished in an exemplary manner many of those | 


who, after due admonition, had been found obstinate 
in their heresy, or had relapsed. They had done so 
the rather as examples and warnings to others, as 
well as to show that the Fathers of the Holy Office 
were not sleeping at their posts. But while the out- 
ward demonstrations of energetic action were per- 
haps less visible in Ferrara than in many other towns 


in Italy where the foul heresy of Lutheranism or Cal- | 


vinism had taken root, they should be fully able to 
prove to the reverend Father that they had been 


actively employed the while, and were totally free , 


from any charge of lukewarmness. Anticipating the 
arrival of the reverend Father, they had lately prin- 
cipally occupied themselves in obtaining information 
as to the spread of heresy in the Duchy, and what 
were the numbers and position in life of those in- 
fected by it ; and so well had they succeeded that at 
the present moment he could confidently state they 
were ripe for action. They had now but to place 
the reins of power in the hands of their reverend 
brother, and, no doubt, in a short time there would 
not be acity in Italy clearer from the stain of heresy 
than Ferrara. 

Several other speakers followed the Superior of 
the Dominicans, and among them a monk of the 
Carthusian Order, whose convent was at Modena, 
but who had now arrived at Ferrara for the purpose 
of giving the Holy Office a description of the state 
of the Church in his city. After expressing his 
great satisfaction at having heard the address, and 
personally making the acquaintance of the Reverend 
Dr. Matthew Oriz, of whose reputation as a true 
soldier of the Church all Christian Europe was 
well aware, he proceeded to describe the condi- 
tion of the heretics in the sister city of Modena, 
and the exertions made by the clergy—especially 
the monastic orders—to extirpate it. He regretted 
to state that Modena was scarcely less infected 
than Ferrara itself. In the latter city the populace 
had been misled by many teachers of eminence and 
ability, who had not only infected the learned, but 


For 


obtained their assistance in disseminating the doc- 
trines they taught. The mass of the populace, 
unable to understand the sophistry made use of, 
yet respecting those more learned than themselves, 
had adopted those doctrines without attempting to 
understand the fallacious arguments brought for- 
ward to support them. In Modena, on the con- 
trary, the Calvinists were, as a rule, of a far less 
educated class than in Ferrara, and less likely to 
offer any effectual opposition to the power of the 
Inquisition. At present, as in Ferrara, the clergy 
of Modena had for some time past been openly less 
energetic in their punishment of offenders, but they 
had in the meantime made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the names, opinions, and ability of 
those professing heretical doctrines ; and they now 
only waited for the example of Ferrara, to strike 
one last powerful blow that should put an end to 
schism in their city. 

A monk from Commachio next spoke, who de- 
scribed the state of that town as strongly resembling 
Modena. Several others followed, all of whom 
agreed that the time had now arrived for energetic 
action, and that shortly there would not be found 
in the whole of the Duchy an individual who was 
not a true son of the Church of Rome. 

The meeting now broke up, and for some time 
conversation on the state of the Church and matters 
relating to ecclesiastical affairs, was carried on among 
the members, who stood in groups, till the bell tolled 
for mass, and the whole assembly then forming them- 
selves into a procession, entered the magnificent 
church of the Corpus Domini, attached to the con- 
| vent, where mass was performed with great pomp 

by the Archbishop. When it was concluded, the 
principal doors, which had been closed during the 
| ceremony, were opened to allow the congregation 
to leave the church. But here an unexpected 
obstacle presented itself to their quiet departure. 
In the open space before the church an immense 
crowd had collected, their curiosity having been 
raised by the large number of ecclesiastics they had 
| seen enter the monastery. Indeed, judging that some 
ceremony of unusual magnificence was likely to be 
performed in the church, they had assembled to 
witness it. They were, however, doomed to be 
disappointed, for the sacristans having received 
notice that the mass would be strictly private, the 
only persons allowed to be present being eccle- 
siastics and members of the different orders of 
monks, the great doors of the church were closed, 
much to the annoyance of the populace who wished 
to assist at it. Even when the doors were opened 
many rushed forward anxious to enter the building, 
and the sacristans and lay-brothers at first experi- 
enced much trouble in stopping them. In a short 
time, however, order was completely restored. The 
venerable Archbishop advanced to the door, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the assembly, with the exception 
of the Jesuit Pelletario, who remained performing 
some devotions at one of the altars. As soon as the 
Archbishop was recognised all disorder subsided, 
and the assembled crowd, after leaving a space for 
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him and those that followed to walk through, de- 
voutly knelt to receive his blessing as he passed. 
He continued his way onward, bestowing his bene- 
diction on them as he went, till he had reached the 
street leading to the castle, when he entered the 
litter in which he had arrived at the convent. 
Those of the clergy who had followed then dis- 
persed to their different homes, and in a short time 
the excitement which the meeting had caused 
among the populace completely subsided. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE TRIAL OF STRENGTH. 


THE Jesuit Pelletario, having been invited to at- 
tend the meeting of ecclesiastics to be held in the 
refectory of the convent of the Corpus Domini, left 
the palace of San Francisco an hour before the 
time appointed, for the purpose of first calling at 
the castle to ascertain whether the Duke had re- 
turned to it, and probably, as he had threatened, to 
inform his Highness that Ochino was there a guest 
of the Duchess. On arriving at the gate of the 
lions, the sentinel on duty immediately recognised 
him, and calling to the officer on guard at the inner 
gate, the drawbridge was lowered to allow him to 
enter. The officer received the Duke’s confessor 
with great respect, and begged permission to kiss 
his hand, which Pelletario allowed him to do, and 
he then asked if his Highness had returned to the 
castle. 

“He returned at a late hour yesterday evening, 
reverend Father,” was the officer’s reply. 

“Ts he here now?” 

“He is; but I heard it rumoured that his High- 
ness intends leaving Ferrara this afternoon to visit 
Belriguardo. How far this is correct I know not ; 
but doubtless the major-domo will be able to give 
you more accurate information on the subject. Is 
there anything further I can do to serve you, reve- 
rend Father?” 

“Nothing at present, I thank you,” said Pelle- 
tario, and saluting condescendingly those who had 
gathered around him, he left the gate and pro- 
ceeded up the grand staircase to the landing, where 
he met the major-domo at the doorway leading 
into the great hall. By this official Pelletario was re- 
ceived with even greater demonstrations of respect 
than had been shown him by the officer on guard 
at the drawbridge. To his inquiry in what way he 
could serve him, Pelletario merely replied by ask- 
ing if his Highness had left his private apartments. 

“ He has, reverend Father,” was the major-domo’s 
answer. ‘“ He is now deeply occupied in his cabi- 
net with two noblemen, with whom he had made 
an appointment. Indeed, he gave orders that no 
one was to disturb him; but doubtless he would 
make an exception in your case. Shall I inform 
him you wish to see him ?” 

At first the Jesuit appeared somewhat undecided 
what answer to make ; but at length he said, “ Is 
it true that his Highness intends to leave Ferrara 
to-day to visit Belriguardo ?” 

it1sc” 

“ At what time does he propose leaving?” 








“Up to the present moment I have received no 
precise orders on the subject, beyond that I am to 
see everything is in readiness for his departure. I 
am, however, certain he will not leave before the 
afternoon.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because his Highness has made an appoint- 
ment to receive at noon the reverend Dominican, 
Father Oriz.” 

Pelletario heard this intelligence with consider- 
able surprise. He remained for some moments 
silent, and then said,— 

“Do you know whether the appointment was 
made at the request of the Duke, or was it asked 
for by the reverend Father?” 

“* At the request of the reverend Father. Yester- 
day evening he sent a lay brother to inquire whether 
his Highness had arrived ; and on being told that he 
was not expected till late at night, he went back to 
the convent, and this morning early—in fact, before 
the Duke had risen from his bed—the same lay 
brother returned, and waited till I had an oppor- 
tunity to deliver his message, to which the Duke 
replied that he would receive the reverend Father 
at noon. But shall I tell his Highness you wish to 
see him?” 

* No,” said Pelletario, “I will not disturb. him 
now, for no doubt he is occupied on business of 
importance. I will return later.” 

So saying, the Jesuit took leave of the major-domo, 
and descending the staircase, quitted the castle. 

The pace of Pelletario on his way to the con- 
vent was slow and deliberate in the extreme, and 
an expression of deep thought was on his face. 
So pre-occupied was he that he took but little 
notice of the respectful salutations he received 
from those he met on the road, an omission the 
more remarkable on his part, as he was habitually 
courteous and condescending to all. Nor was he 
without cause for his pre-occupation. As father- 
confessor to the Duke, his position was one of the 
most influential in the state, and he was universally 
courted and flattered. Hitherto he had been with- 
out a rival, but was that likely to continue? From 
the regular clergy and monastic orders in the city 
he had little cause for anxiety, but his mind was by 
no means clear with regard to Oriz. True, he 
only knew him by reputation, but fame spoke of 
him as a man Of great ability, much liked by the 
monarchs of Spain and France. Besides, he had great 
confidence placed in him by his Holiness. To have 
arrived at such eminence he caiculated must have 
required something more than profound theological 
learning and great energy in the cause of the 
Roman Catholic religion. He must also be pos- 
sessed of that valuable qualification—the power to 
make himself liked by the princes of the earth, and 
if he had alreadysucceeded so well with others, might 
he not be equally successful with the Duke? True, 
Oriz had not succeeded at his interview with the 
Duchess, but he (Pelletario) had also been unable 
to convince her. One difference, however, he 
could discover between his own interview with 
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Renée, and that of Oriz. Although she had posi- 
tively refused to listen to his arguments, he parted 
{,0om her without any display of anger on her part, 
while she had evidently been greatly offended 
with Oriz; and Renée was not of a disposi- 
tion to easily forget a personal affront. At the 
same time the Jesuit could not help admitting 
that the very energy of the Dominican which had 
caused so much anger in the breast of the Duchess 
might have a contrary effect with her husband. 
All things considered, Pelletzrio could not disguise 
from himself that his power and position was at 


the moment in jeopardy, and that it behoved him | 


to play his part with great caution. To be the 
better able to do this, he determined, if possible, to 
have a trial of strength that day with the Inquisitor, 
and judge by the results whether he had as for- 
midable an adversary to deal with as appeared 
probable. 

It will, be remembered that when the mass ter- 
minated, and the assembly of divines quitted the 
church, Pelletario alone remained performing some 
devotional act before one of the altars. This, how- 
ever, ended shortly after the church was cleared. 
Then rising from his knees, he requested the 
sacristan to allow him to pass by the private way 


which led from the church into the convent, as | 


he wished to have an interview with the Reverend 
Doctor Oriz. The sacristan—to whom, of course, 
Pelletario was well-known—with profound respect, 
not only conducted him through the private door 


me, as it seemed to convey the idea, that our 
reverend brother, the Superior of the convent, kad 
not, in their estimation, conducted the affairs of 
the Holy Office with sufficient energy. With such 
a view I by no means agree. He has had great 
difficulties to contend with; more so than usually 





falls to the lot of our office, in the opposition 
shown him by her Highness the Duchess. On the 
whole, I consider he has conducted the duties of 
the Holy Office with great discretion and ability.” 
“TI perfectly agree with you,” said Pelletario, 





“in the opinion you have formed of the ability and 
energy of our reverend brother, the Superior of the 
convent, and I am much pleased to hear the kind 
view you take of his conduct. But, pardon me,” 
he continued, looking on the sun-dial at the wall, 
“for detaining you, for I perceive you are about 
to quit the convent. I wish to visit his Highness 
to-day at noon; so, unless you are going my way, 
I will bid you good morning.” 

“Tt is my intention likewise to call upon his 
Highness,” said Oriz; “in fact, I have received his 
commands to do so.” 

“If I should not be disturbing your meditations, 
or appear indiscreet,” said Pciletario, “I should 

_much like to accompany you.” 

The Dominican having expressed the pleasure 
he should feel in Pelletario’s society, the two monks 
quitted the convent together. 

As the time that would elapse in passing irom 
the Dominican convent to the castle, at even the 


leading into the convent, but was on the point of ordinary slow and deliberate pace usually main- 


accompanying him across the quadrangle to the 
cell occupied by Oriz, when the latter was seen 
descending the staircase, with his head covered, 
and evidently on the point of leaving the building. 

Pelletario, having dismissed the sacristan, now 
advanced towards the Dominican. 

“Pardon my interrupting you,” he said, “ but I 
was loth to return to the palace without first 
complimenting you on your admirable address to 
the meeting this morning. Had our Church pos- 
sessed a few more advocates with your ability and 
energy, the lamentable schism which has afilicted 
Christendom would never have taken the deep 
root it has. At the same time we have reason to 
be thankful that at last one has sprung up amongst 
us who will crush with his heel the head of the 
serpent which hitherto has remained with com- 
parative impunity in the city.” 

“You do me too much honour,” said Oriz, 
humbly ; “or, if I have shown any of the energy 
or ability for which you compliment me, I am 
indebted to a far higher power than my own talent 
or inspiration.” 

“At least, you must admit,” said Pelletario, 
“that if Iam in error, I am not alone in it, and 
the manner in which the whole assembly of divines 
hailed the idea that you were about to assume the 
direction of the Inquisition in Ferrara proves it.” 

“Still, it might rather be attributed to their kind 
feeling than to my merits,” said Oriz. “Yet flattering 
as their reception was, it rather pained than pleased 


| tained by ecclesiastics, would scarcely exceed a 
| quarter of an hour, Pelletario easily perceived he 
had but little time to lose in his trial of strength 
| with the Dominican, and without further delay he 
commenced operations. 
| “Tf I may be allowed to put a question of the 
| kind,” he said to Oriz, “is your interview with the 
Duke on a subject of private or public importance ?” 
“T hardly know, my brother, how to answer 
your question,” said Oriz, after 2 moment’s hesita- 
tion. “ Pray be more explicit.” 
| “My sole reason for inquiring,” said Pelletario, 
“is, that if it were upon a subject solely of public 
interest connected with the Holy Office, without any- 
thing confidential being mixed with it, I thought per- 
haps I might be able to assist you with information.” 

“Many thanks for the offer,” said Oriz. “It is 
in connection with the affairs of the Holy Office 
that I have requested this interview with his High- 
ness. But, candidly, no inconsiderable portion of 
it is of a kind which, at first at any rate, should 
only meet the private ear of the Duke. At the 
same time, understand me, I shall, in the interests 
of our holy cause, be most grateful to you for any 
information you may give me.” 

“The subject on which I was about to speak te 
you,” said. Pelletario, “is one which not only 
regards the Holy Office, but his Highness as well. 
; At the same time it is one of much delicacy. I 
| should have taken upon myself to inform his High- 
| ness of it, and had called at the palace this morning 
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for that purpose, but as the Duke at the time was 
busily engaged I did not disturb him. On mature 
reflection, as the subject is a somewhat painful one, 
and coming perfectly within the duties of the Holy 
Office, I thought it perhaps might be better to 
confide it to you, that you might be the first person 
to inform his Highness of it.” 

“Anything I can do to serve his Highness, or be 
of use to our holy cause, I will readily attempt,” 
said Oriz. ‘ Might I ask to what you allude ?” 

Pelletario remained silent for a moment, as if 
hardly daring to communicate a secret of such 
importance even to the Inquisitor himself. At 
length he said, “ You will hardly believe, reverend 
brother, what Iam about to communicate to you, 
though at the same time I assure you solemnly it 
is a fact. That misguided man and arch-heretic, 
Bernardino Ochino, is at this moment in Ferrara, 
and a guest of her Highness the Duchess.” 

As Pelletario spoke this, he glanced furtively at 
his companion, anxious to notice the effect so 
weighty a communication would make on him ; but 
not the slightest surprise or emotion was visible 
on the countenance of the Dominican. 

“‘ My dear brother,” he replied to Pelletario, “ of | 
that fact I am well aware, and it is one of the | 
reasons which has induced me to demand an inter- | 
view with his Highness this morning.” 

Although the countenance of Oriz had remained | 
impassive when Pelletario communicated to him 
the intelligence, not so the features of the Jesuit on | 
hearing the Dominican’s reply. The idea seemed | 
to cross his mind whether it was not possible that | 
the Dominican intended to profit by the discovery | 
he (Pelletario) had made. To assure himself on | 
this point he said to Oriz— 

“Your means of obtaiming information are won- 
derful. I should hardly have thought the organiza- 
tion of the Holy Office so perfect as it appears to 
be. Might I ask if youare aware how long Ochino 
has been in Ferrara?” 

“ Only two or three days,” said Oriz. “Short, 
however, as the time has been, he has already held 
a prayer-meeting in the palace of the Duchess, 
which was attended by many of the heads of the 
schismatics.” 

“Do you know in what manner he contrived to 
enter the city ?” inquired Pelletario. 

“T think,” said Oriz, “you were not in the 
refectery before the meeting when the General of 
the Capuchins narrated to us the adventures of an 
old man, who introduced into the city late at night 
a stranger clad in the frock of a Friar of their 
order ?” 

“T was not,” said Pelletario. 

“ Because that disguised Capuchin Friar was no 
other than Ochino.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Pelletario, “ but are you quite 
sure your information is correct? Ochino does not 
wear the frock of his old order, but is dressed more 
in the style of a professor of the University.” 

“ Of that I am also aware,” said Oriz; “still the 
information of the old man was perfectly correct. 








| had received. 


The dress he now wears is one belonging to the 
Judge Biagio Rosetti, and the frock, the cowl, and 
cord in which he was disguised when he entered 
Ferrara, as well as the sandals he wore, are now 
concealed in a chest in one of the rooms in the 
house of the Judge.” 

Pelletario now made no attempt to conceal the 
expression of astonishment on his features at the 
extraordinary minuteness of the information Oriz 
The Inquisitor, with something dis- 
tantly approaching an expression of triumph on his 
countenance, glanced at the astonishment stamped 
on the features of his companion. 

“* But, my brother,” he continued, “all things are 
ordered for the best; and that wicked man will 
now be caught in the trap which he himself has 
laid, and another enemy of our Church will be 
crushed at the very moment when he considers 
himself in the most perfect security.” 

Oriz had turned his glance from his companion’s 
face when he made this remark, or he might have 
perceived that the expression of astonishment had 
vanished from Pelletario’s countenance, and a 
peculiar sardonic smile occupied its place. The 
Jesuit said nothing, and his companion continued— 

“ But are there any other points you wish to com- 
municate to me prior to my interview with his 
Highness? Allow me first to say that I much ad- 
mire your discretion in placing the duty of com- 
municating the intelligence to the Duke on an 
humble officer of the Holy Inquisition. At the same 
time,” he continued, with something like patronage 
in his tone, “ be assured, as soon as the first burst 
of indignation which naturally will arise in the mind 
of his Highness has somewhat subsided, I will not 
fail to inform him of the energy and discretion you 
have shownim the matter. Truly, the Duke is to be 
congratulated on having chosen a confessor ‘of so 
much tact and experience.” 

The conversation continued a few minutes longer, 
until they reached the drawbridge, which was im- 
mediately lowered to allow them to enter; and 
they passed into the great hall till the major- 
domo should arrive to inform them his High- 
ness was in readiness to receive them. Little 
animation did Pelletamo show in his tone and 
manner, and on being asked by Oriz if he had 
any further communication to make, the Jesuit 
told him he had not, and then added, with something 
like bitterness in his tone, “ At least, none which I 
am certain is not in your possession already.” Then, 
quitting his companion, he seemed apparently to 
watch the efforts of some workmen who were then 
occupied in terminating the repairs in that portion 
of the Este Palace. 

At length the major-domo entered the hall, and 
informed the two monks that his Highness was ready 
to receive them; and they followed him into his 
presence, where they were received by the Duke 
with equal kindness and amiability. 

“JT hear you called at the castle this morning to 
see me,” he said to Pelletario; “I regret you did 
not allow the major-domo to tell me you were here. 
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I wanted to inform you that it is my intention to | leisure when with the Duke to neutralise any as- 
y y y 


leave the castle for Belriguardo this afternoon, and | 
I much wish you to accompany me. I trust you | 
will be able to do so, although the notice is of | 
the shortest.” 

“T shall have much pleasure in obeying the com- 
mands of your Highness,” said Pelletario with great 


satisfaction in his tone, for the idea at the moment | 


had occurred to him, that he would have ample 


| cendency Oriz might have gained over his illustrious 


| penitent’s mind. “ I will be at your service at any 
time you may appoint.” 

“I propose leaving in about an hour,” said the 
Duke, “and I have already given orders that your 
mule should be in readiness for you. Will you be 
able to accompany me at so short a notice ?” 

‘Certainly, your Highness,” said Pelletario. “I 
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will take my leave of you then for the present, un- 
less you have any further orders to give me.” 

“You can do so,” said the Duke, “if you have 
nothing more you wish now to say tome. If you 
have, I am at your service, otherwise the Reverend 
Father Oriz wishes for some private conversation 
with me.” 

“T will interrupt your Highness no longer,” said 
Pelletario. “In an hour's time I will be ready 
at the castle for your departure ;” 


| 





and then bowing | back again into the fold. 


with great humility, both to the Duke and the Do- 
minican, the Jesuit left the apartments. 

As soon as the Duke and the Dominican were 
alone, the former asked him if he had seen the 
Duchess. 

“T had an interview with her Highness yesterday 
afternoon,” said Oriz, “ but I cannot say I met with 
much success. However, I do not despair, but 
trust I shall yet be able to bring the illustrious lady 
I have known those who 
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have resisted the Holy Office quite as energetically 
as she has done brought back again, and afterwards 
remain among the most exemplary and obedient of 
its children.” 

“T fear,” said the Duke, “you will have more 
trouble than you anticipate. Unfortunately, here- 
tical opinions have been engrafted upon the mind 
of my wife by men of such ability, and so deeply 
have they taken hold, that there will be much diffi- 
culty in removing them.” 

“With assistance from your Highness,” said 
Oriz, calmly, “ or even with your passive permission 
and no active intervention on your part, I am fully 
persuaded I shall be able to effect the conversion 
of the Duchess, provided you will allow me to carry 
out to the letter the instructions I have received 
from his Majesty the King of France.” 

“TI would willingly do much to meet the views of 
my illustrious relative,” said the Duke, “ but much 
as I grieve at the heretical opinions entertained by 
her Highness, I cannot forget she is my wife.” 

“Still, might I suggest to your Highness,” said 
Oriz, “that the letter of his Majesty is worthy the 
gravest consideration. He can be prompted only 
by the interest he takes in the welfare of the souls 


of his illustrious aunt and her amiable children. | 


He naturally feels the danger the young Prin- 
cesses are in by residing under the same roof 
with a mother afflicted with Protestant principles, 
and with a heretic companion, fearing that her 
children, following such example, might have their 
minds also perverted from the pure doctrines of the 
true Church.” 


our holy religion. I mean the ex-General of the 
Capuchins, Bernardino Ochino.” 

It would be difficult to describe the astonishment 
and rage of the Duke at these words. It was some 
time before he could collect his thoughts sufficiently 
to reply. 

“Father,” he said at last, “you must be mis- 
taken. The miscreant could never have had the 
courage to present himself in Ferrara, nor dare the 
Duchess receive him. You must have been mis- 
led by your informants. No, it is impossible a 
thing of the kind should have taken place without 
Pelletario being aware of it.” 

“The reverend brother Pelletario was only 
aware of the fact yesterday evening, after his return 
with your Highness from Belriguardo, and Ochino 
has not been in the palace more than two or three 
days. I should state that the Jesuit Father, im- 
mediately he knew of it, had resolved to inform 
your Highness, but on second thoughts considered 
it more the duty of the Holy Office to take up the 
matter, and requested me to give you the informa- 
tion. Although Ochino has been but three days in 
the palace, he has had sufficient time to collect 
within its walls, to what he calls a prayer-meeting, 
many of the principal heretics in Ferrara, and 
after their mock service was over, many subjects 
were spoken of, especially by a young Swiss from 
| Geneva, which showed but little respect to your 
Highness and the laws.” 

‘“* Reverend Father,” said Ercole, after a moment’s 
silence, “you completely overwhelm me. In your 
| hands I now leave the management of the Duchess, 








“Reverend Father,” said Duke Ercole, some- | under the perfect understanding that her personal 


what impatiently, “let us clearly understand each 
other. It is my wish to show profound respect to 
your mission, but, ample as its scope may be, it has 
yet its limits. True, my daughters have remained 
under the care of their mother, but it has been with 
the express understanding that their religion shall 


not be tampered with ; and, to do her justice, the | 


Duchess has kept as faithfully to her agreement as 
she did in the case of my eldest daughter, the Princess 
Anna, at present Duchess of Guise, than whom, 
I think you will admit, a more sincere Catholic is 


not to be found in the whole of Europe. And what | 


greater danger will the Princesses Lucrezia and 
Eleanora run by the companionship of the young 
girl Teresa Rosetti than did the Princess Anna from 
the companionship and society of the talented 
Olympia Morato? I presume you allude to that 
young girl when you speak of the possibility of the 
religious principles of my daughters being contami- 
nated, as, I am informed by the Father Pelletario, 
they have no other Protestant acquaintance.” 

“ Without admitting that the companionship of a 
heretic young girl is unattended with danger to the 
minds of the Princesses, I beg to inform your 
Highness that there is at this moment dwelling 
under the same roof with them, and receiving hos- 
pitality at the hands of the Duchess (although as 


safety shall be respected. Beyond that, do as you 
may think right.” 
“ But pardon me, your Highness,” said Oriz de- 
| terminedly, “ I must decline moving in the matter 
unless I am allowed the full authority proposed in 
| my letter of instructions from his Majesty. Permit 
me again to read a portion of them.” 

The Duke having acquiesced, Oriz drew from his 
pocket his letter of instructions, and commenced 
reading—“ ‘ If after such remonstrances and per- 
suasions of Notre Maitre Oriz to make her know the 
truth, and the difference there is between light and 
darkness, it shall appear that he is unable by gentle 
means to gain her and to reclaim her, he shall take 
counsel with the said Lord Duke as-to what can 
possibly be done in the way of rigour and severity 
to bring her to reason.’ And again it continues— 
‘ His Majesty wills and approves, and indeed prays 
and exhorts the said Duke, that he would cause the 
said lady to be put in a place secluded from society 
and conversation, where she may henceforth injure 
no one but herself, taking from her her ownchildren,’ 
By this your Highness must perceive that it is the 
opinion of his Majesty, the King of France, that 
measures of great severity should be taken with his 
illustrious aunt, to bring her to a better frame of 





yet, I admit, the Princesses have not made his ac- | 
quaintance), one of the most dreaded enemies of | 





mind, even though that can only be effected by the 
application of the torture.” ’ 
“I do not like the use of that word,” said 
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Ercole. 


“ Wicked and objectionable as the be-| do with them as in your wisdom may seem best, 


haviour of her Highness has been, she is still my | With the Duchess herself you have full permission 


wife, and the mother of my children.” 

“T can easily imagine that the application of 
the torture must be repugnant to the feelings 
of your Highness, but bear in mind that the 
dearer the illustrious Duchess may be to you, the 
greater interest you should take in her soul; and 
the pain you may feel in allowing her to be 
submitted to the torture, will be repaid to you here- 
after in an eternity of happiness. Nor is a case of 
the kind without precedent. Elevated as the posi- 
tion of her Highness undoubtedly is, others in 
equally high positions have been submitted by 
their relativ es, and of the closest consanguinity, to 
discipline ot the kind, and that to the great good 
of their souls.” * 

The Duke remained silent for some moments, 
and then said— 

“But am I to understand that his Majesty the 
King of France advises me to put the discipline to 
be applied to the Duchess entirely into your hands 
without my right to interfere ?” 

“Pardon me,” said Oriz; “I hardly said so. 
While his Majesty advises strong measures to be 
adopted as well as severe punishment, he directs 
me to consult with your Highness as to the mode 
of its application, in order to avoid greater noto- 
riety than is requisite for the interests of the 
Church.” 

“I am pleased to hear you say so,” said the 
Duke, “as now I think a perfect understanding 
may exist between us. I will leave the punishment 
of the whole of the heretic members of the court of 
her Highness without restriction in your hands, to 


| to take any steps you may consider advisable, with 


any punishment short of the torture or death, 
Neither the rack nor any other personal chastise- 
ment shall be used in the case of her Highness, 
and in this you must admit, on your own authority, 
I am fully acting up to the instructions you have 
received.” 

“Then am I to understand that I have your full 
authority to act in the matter as I may think fit, with 
the exception of the reservation you have made ?” 

“Fully and unreservedly,” said the Duke. “ And 
that it may not be imagined, even in the most 
indirect manner, that I attempt to control you or 
look with coldness on your efforts, in less than an 
hour I will leave Ferrara for my hunting-palace at 
Belriguardo, where I will remain for some days.” 

Then advancing to the door the Duke ordered 
the major-domo who was in the hall to send the 
captain of the guards, and a few moments after- 
wards that functionary made his appearance. 

“T am about to leave Ferrara,” he said to him, 
“for some days. During my absence you will 
obey all commands the Reverend Dr. Oriz may 
give you, no matter on what subject, as implicitly 
and unhesitatingly as-you would obey me personally. 
I give no further order, that there may be no mis- 
take, and remember I shall hold you answerable 
that every assistance he may require from you is 
strictly afforded him under the penalty of my severe 
displeasure.” 

So saying, the Duke saluted the Dominican and 
the Captain of the Guard, and abruptly quitted the 
room. WILLIAM GILBERT, 
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LEVITICUS—ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK. 


Tue third book of Moses is called by the Jews 
from its initial words Wa-yikra; by the LXX. it is 
called Levitikon (Aevirixov, sc. BiBAwr), The Book of 
the Levites, from the general tenor of its contents, 
as relating to the religious institutes of the Hebrews, 
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* It must not be imagined that the atrocious ar 
of by Oriz are in any way exaggerated. The 
I nquisitor by Henry II. are perfectly authe 
. 1e text having z been copied ve rbatim from the s of Renée 
f France, published in London in 18 Many oth ithors, and 
among them Dr. John McNeil, Le Labourcur, and Jules Bonnet, all 
e to the correctness of the statement. Several Rom an C: atho- 
also unhesitatingly admit the authenticity, among whom may 
be especially named the learned modern his ped, an I i Cittade ‘lla, 
who quotes the fact in his “ Notizie Relative 4 Ferrara.’ ‘lhe 
celebrated Cesare Cantu, a rigid Catholic, in his “ Gli’ " Eretici 
d’ltalia,” also admits it to be true. So little objection was made 
to discipline of the kind by the authorities of the Roman Church 
of the time, may be shown by the fact, that when the Dowager Queen 
Je ana of Spain was im orison¢ d on account of her religious opinions 
by her son Charles V., he *r jailer Denia wrote to the king for permis- 
sion to torture his illustrious prisoner in order to induce ‘her to attend 
the mass, adding that its influence was very po 
Alayesty’s unfortunate way of thinking. The reply of Charles to the 
request has been lost, though there is strong reason to belicve he ac- 
quiesced in it. Cert: 1inly he allowed his mother to remain in the cus- 
tody of Denia for more than f fourteen years afterwards. For further 
particulars on this interesting subject, as well as the state of Protestant 
Spain in the beginning of the sixte the reader is referred 
to the Calender of State Papers lat 
at the Rolls. Supplements to volumes i. ig 1 
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muerfulon persons of her | 


ely publishec d by order of the Master | 


of which the tribe of Levi had the special care. 
In it the law given on Sinai is carried forward and 
completed so far as relates to the ordinances of 
worship, and the relation of the people to Jehovah 
their King. A few historical notices occur in it, 
but these relate exclusively to events arising out of 
the establishment of the religious ordinances. On 
the subject with which it is chiefly occupied the 
details are full and explicit. Hence, as has been 
justly remarked, its “ main contents are not only of 
the highest value in reference to the archeology 
of the Hebrews, and for a knowledge of the whole 
Jewish ceremonial law, but they also serve in 
various ways to illustrate the New Testament, for 
the representations and dogmatic definitions of the 
Christian doctrine, and especially for the interpre- 
tation of the Epistle to the Hebrews.* 

The Levitical institute was a ‘ carnal ordinance” 
valid directly only for outward cleansing and out- 
ward service, for the removal of political guilt and the 
restoration of the erring Israelite to the privileges 


* Bleek, Ejalcitung in das A. T., p, 282. 
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of the Theocracy. It contained within it, however, 
the promise, and was the adumbration of a spiritual 
economy where provision should be made for the 
cleansing of the soul from moral guilt and defile- 
ment, and the re-establishment of the sinner in the 
kingdom of God. In accordance with this, two 
ends had to be kept in view in any system of 
ordinances appointed for the typical people; the 
one of which was the deliverance of the trans- 
gressor from legal guilt, the other was the regula- 
tion of his life as the accepted servant of God, that 
he might walk so as to please Him. Now both 
these ends were carefully provided for in the 
Levitical institute ; and accordingly it will be seen 
that this Book of Leviticus, in which this is primci- 
pally set forth, falls into two great divisions having 
respect to these two ends. The one of these, 
occupying the first sixteen chapters, contains laws 
regarding sacrifice as the means of obtaining pardon 
of transgression, with the corresponding arrange- 
ments for the priesthood and the due ministration 
of the sacrifices, followed by directions concerning 
what may and what may not be eaten, and how 
purification from ceremonial defilement may be 
obtained ; the other, extending from the beginning 
of the seventeenth chapter to the end of the book, 
presents those laws which were to regulate the daily 
life and ordinary relations of the Israelite, so that 
he might conduct himself in a manner well pleasing 
to God, and thereby secure his favour and blessing. 

The former of these sections (i.—xvi.) begins 
with the law concerning sacrifices (i.—vii.). This 


the people had had no previous acquaintance ; on 
the contrary, the legislation proceeds on the 
assumption that the Israelites were familiar with it, 
and only needed to be directed how to follow it in 
a manner accordant with God’s will, and so as best 
to secure the end at which it aimed. Hence, 


the rendering to Jehovah of a satisfaction for the 
transgressions which had been committed. The 
sacrifice was accordingly called by the Hebrews 
not only Katee, a whole burnt-offering, but also 
Olah, ascending (i. 1—17). 

After the law of the burnt-offering follows that of 
the meat offering (ii. 1—16). This was a bloodless 
offering, and was of different kinds. The first 
consisted of fine flour, doubtless wheaten flour, 
carefully sifted, on which oil was poured, and along 
with which incense was presented. When offered 
the priest was to take a handful of the flour with 
the oil and all the incense, and burn this on the 
altar as a memorial (¢.c., to bring the giver into 
remembrance before the Lord), “an offermg made 
by fire of a sweet savour unto the Lord.” What 
remained became the portion of the priests. The 
secon” kind consisted of cakes prepared in various 
ways, viz., cakes of unleavened flour mixed with 
oil, or cakes beaten out thin and smeared with oil, 
both baked in an oven or large earthenware pot; 
cakes of fine flour and oil baked on a girdle, which 
were to be broken in small pieces over which oil 
was to be poured, and cakes of flour and oil pre- 
pared apparently by boiling ina pan. This kind of 
offering was to be dealt with in the same way as 
the former ; and it is specifically directed that no 
leaven or honey (which might produce fermenta- 
tion) should be used in the preparation of these 
cakes, whilst on the other hand salt was not to be 
omitted. The third kind consisted of grains of ears 





| of corn roasted at the fire and then rubbed out ; 


rite is not instituted as something ew with which | 


without any explanation of either the nature or the | 


design of sacrifice, the legislator proceeds to in- 


struct the people what sacrifices they were to offer, | 


and how these were to be presented. First he treats | 


of the holocaust, or burnt-offering. This might be 
of the herd, or of the flock, or of fowls ; in the two 
first cases the animal was to be a male without 


blemish, in the third the offering was to consist of | 


turtle doves or young pigeons. ‘The specific design 
of this offering was to make atonement for the 
sinner, and procure for him the divine grace. 
Hence he had to lay his hand on the head of the 
victim, thereby symbolically imputing to it his guilt ; 
the blood of the larger victims was to be caught in 
a vessel and sprinkled around the altar, while that 
of the birds, being so much less in quantity, was 
simply to be dashed or pressed from the decapi- 
tated body on the side of the altar; and then the 
whole, along with fragrant spices, was to be burnt 
with fire upon the altar. In this burning lay the 
essential act of the service ; it was a symbol of the 
utter and absolute surrender of the offerer to God ; 
and as the smoke went up to heaven mingled with 


« 
4 


this was an Offering of the first-fruits unto the Lord, 


and was to be offered with oil and incense, in the 
same manner as the preceding. All these were 
called Minchah, 7.¢., a gift or offering, because they 
were offered to the Lord as an expression of grate- 
ful acknowledgment of his bounty and of desire for 
his blessing. 

After this comes the law of the peace-offering 
(iii. 1—17), literally, sacrifice of salvation. This 
might be of oxen or sheep or goats, either male or 
female ; certain portions of the fat of the animal 
were to be burnt on the altar as an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord ; and the fleshy parts of the 
animal were to be consumed as a sacrificial meal, 
as we learn from a subsequent enactment (vii. 
11 ff.). 

In chapters iv. and v. sacrifices are appointed 
as explatory of two classes of offences. These are 
the sin-offerings and the trespass-offerings. The 
former were for the expiation of sins committed 
through ignorance, inconsiderateness, and without 

intention, and which consequently could be ex- 
| plated ; whilst presumptuous sins, sins committed 
| in impious rebellion against God, could not be 
= Different cases are specified, classified 
according to persons—that of the high priest (iv. 
2—12), that of the whole congregation (13—21), 
that of the prince 
| people (iv. 27; Vv. 13). 
| priest, in consequence of his representative posi- 


(22—26), that of the common 
As the sin of the high 


the fragrance of the spices a symbol was given of | tion, affected the whole nation, he was required to 
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offer the largest of sacrificial animals—a bullock ; 
on this he was to lay his hand, and then kill it; 
after which he was to dip his finger in the blood, 
and sprinkle it seven times before the Lord before 
the veil within the tabernacle. The horns of the 
altar of incense were also to be touched with blood, 
and the rest of the blood was then to be poured at 
the bottom of the altar of burnt-offering ; the fat 
was to be burnt on the altar as an offering unto the 
Lord ; and then the entire remaining carcass, with 
all its appurtenances, was to be carried without the 
camp toa clean place and burnt with fire. The 
sin of the congregation was such a sin as the people 
had fallen into from not knowing it to be a sin, 
from its being “hid from the eyes of the congre- 
gation.” The sacrifice for this was a young ox, 
and this was to be treated in the same way as the 
sacrifice for the sin of the high priest. For the 
ruler or prince, who had committed a sin through 
ignorance, when this was pointed out to him, it 
was ordained that he should bring a he-goat with- 
out blemish, and having laid his hand on it, to slay 
it at the place of the burnt-offering ; after which 
the priest was to take of the blood, and with his 
finger put it on the horns of the altar, to pour out 
the remainder at the foot of the altar of burnt- 
offering, and then on that altar to burn the fat of 
the animal, thus making atonement for the ruler’s 
transgression. In the case of one of the common 
people, z.¢, the peasantry, the sin-offering was to 
consist of a she-kid or a ewe-lamb without blemish, 
and the ceremonial was to be the same as in the 
case of the offering for the ruler. Certain cases 
are then mentioned of offences which the common 
people might commit, and for which a sin-offering 
was required, such as neglecting to come forward 
and give evidence when adjured by the judge to 
do so, touching any defiling thing, and faithless 
swearing from want of consideration. Provision is 
also made for the case of persons who might be too 
poor to offer a kid or a lamb; and for whom, con- 
sequently, an offering of two turtle doves or two 
young pigeons is prescribed ; or if this was more 
than they could furnish, an ephah of fine flour 
might be presented. In the latter case the flour 
was to be offered without oil, because it was a sin- 
offering ; the oil being added only in the case of 
a minchah, or peace-offering, where the offerer ap- 
peared as the grateful worshipper, and not as a 
sinner whose offence had to be expiated. 

The law of the trespass-offering follows (v. 14— 
vi. 7). Three cases are specified: 1. When in 
ignorance a man had come short of the due ser- 
vice of Jehovah, or had failed to bring the re- 
quired offerings and holy gifts; in this case a ram 
worth more than one shekel of silver was to be 
brought, the fraud was to be compensated for, and 
a fine of an additional fifth of the value was to be 
paid. 2. When in ignorance a man violated any 
of the commands of Jehovah ; in this case the ram 
was to be brought as in the former, but no com- 
pensation is prescribed, for how could any com- 
pensation be made to God for the violation of any 





of his rights? 3. When a man proved unfaithful 
to any trust reposed in him by his neighbour, or 
dishonestly concealed something of his neighbour’s 
which he had found: in this case full restoration 
was to be made, and a ram was to be brought to 
the priest, that atonement might be made for the 
transgressor. Wherein what is here called @ 
trespass (v2 ma’al) differs from what in the pre- 
ceding law is called @ sin (nxon chatiath) does not 
very clearly appear. That the two are distinct 
is evident from the different prescriptions enacted 
in the case of each; in the one case the offering 
was to be always a ram, whilst in the other it might 
be an ox, a kid, a lamb, a pigeon, or an ephah ot 
fldur: in the one the blood was to be sprinkled 
round about upon the altar (vii. 2), in the other it 
was to be put with the finger on the horns of the 
altar; in the one there was a valuation of the offer- 
ing by the priest, in the other nothing of this sort 
was to be done. ‘The two classes of offences were, 
therefore, manifestly distinct ; but wherein the dis- 
tinction consisted is a point on which there has 
been much discussion. ‘The most probable opinion 
appears to be that the offences for which the sin- 
offering was to be presented were of the nature of 
positive violations of law by the doing of something 
forbidden, while those for which the trespass-ofiering 
was to be presented were of the nature of omissions 
to do what a regard to the rights of others required, 
Hence in the latter case the compensation by which 
the omission was to be repaired. 

Following on these general laws regarding sacri- 
fices is a series of directions specially addressed to 
the priests in reference to this matter (vi., vil.). 
With some repetitions from what precedes, the 
greater part of these directions is occupied with 
what is new. The series commences with the 
burnt-offering (vi. 8—13) ; the fire on the altar was 
to be kept burning along with the offering con- 
tinually; and, clothed in an official dress, the 
priest was in the morning to clear away the ashes 
that had accumulated during the night, and place 
them by the side of the altar, and then, having put 
off his official garments and assumed his ordinary 
dress, he was to carry these ashes out of the camp 
to a clean place. The law of the meat-offering 
follows (vi. 14—23); this is a repetition from i. 
2, 3, with the addition of instructions as to the 
disposal of what was left and not burned on the 
altar ; this was to be eaten by the priests and their 
sons, unleavened, in the holy place, as their portion 
of what was offered to the Lord. Special instruc- 
tions as to the meat-offering of the high priest and 
his successors are then given; this was to be pre- 
sented by him on the day of his full consecration 
to office, and was to consist of an ephah of fine 
flour, baked with oil and broken into pieces, for a 
meat-offering, half of it in the morning and hali of 
it in the evening, to be repeated day by day so long 
as he held his office.* Next comes an addition 





* Comp. Ecclus. xlv. 14, ‘‘ Their sacrifices shall be wholly consumed 
every day twice continually,” where the reference is to the offering of 
the high priest. See also Josephus, Antiq. iii. 10, 7. 
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to the law of the sin-offering (vi. 24—30); the 
place where the sacrifice is to be slaughtered is 
prescribed, and the holy character of the flesh and 
blood of the victim is proclaimed, so that whoso- 
ever touched it became holy, and the vessels in 
which it was cooked were to be broken if of earthen- 
ware, and thoroughly scoured if of metal. The 
law of the trespass-offering follows (vii. 1—r10), 
prescribing the place where it shall be offered, the 
manner of it, and the portion of it that shall accrue 
to the priest. 


the unbloody accompaniments of these, the eating 
of the flesh and of the sacrifices, the prohibition of 


eating the fat and the blood, and the part of these | 


that belonged to the Lord. 

Appended to the law of offerings is an account 
of the consecration of Aaron and his sons to the 
priesthood, in accordance with the divine command | 
given to Moses on the mount. ‘This was done i in | 


the presence of the congregation of Israel assembled |W hether natural or the result of disease (xv.). 


before the Tabernacle of Meeting, and consisted in 


a solemn consecration of Aaron and his sons by | 
I—36). | 


investiture, anointing, and sacrifice (viil. 
An account is then given of their entrance on 
office by the offering of sacrifice for themselves and 
for the people ; 
and Aaron ; and the consuming of the sacrifice by | 
fire from heaven (ix. 1—24). 


ingly indicated the sacredness of the divine injunc- 
tions and the determination of God to vindicate the 
integrity of the laws He had given. Aaron’s two | 
eldest sons, Nadab and Abihu, took it upon them 
to put incense in their censers, and to kindle it | 
with fire other than had been enjoined, This act 
of will-worship, which implied a claim to worship 
Jehovah, not as He had prescribed, but as his wor- 
shippers judged proper, was punished by their 
being struck dead by fire, which “ went out from 
the Lord and devoured them,” probably the same 
fire which had just descended from God to con- 
sume the sacrifice on thealtar. ‘That they were not 
burned is evident from the statement that their dead 
bodies were carried out of the camp “‘in their coats.” 
Aaron and his sons were forbidden to mourn for 
the transgressors, and occasion was taken from this 
occurrence to give special directions to them as to 
their abstaining entirely from the use of wine when 
they had to officiate in the tabernacle. The direc- 
tions to the priests as to the consumption by them 
of the portions of the offerings that belonged to 
them are repeated by Moses, and Eleazar and 
Ithamar are reproved because they had burned 
what ought to have been eaten. Aaron excuses 
himself and them on the ground that after the 
dreadful judgment they had witnessed they could 
not with propriety eat the sin-offering, probably be- 
cause they felt that in their yet imperfect state they 
might have done as Nadab and Abihu had done, 
and so w ere not in a fit state to eat the sin- -offering 
—an excuse which Moses accepted (x. I—20). 
The writer returns from these notices of events 


The law of the peace-offerings is next | 
given (vil. 11— 36); it sets forth directions as to | 





the blessing of the people by Moses 


Hardly had this | 
taken place when an event occurred which strik- | 





to the laws. He details those which had respect 
to what might be eaten of animals, and what might 
not (xi. 1—47). The design of this distinction was 
partly sanitary; but it had also a religious aspect, 
inasmuch as touching any of the forbidden animals 
when dead caused ceremonial uncleanness, The 
animals forbidden are chiefly beasts of prey, snake- 
like fishes, slimy shell-fish, birds of prey, birds that 
devour carrion or live on worms, the ostrich that 
lives in the desert, the mongrel bat which flies in 
the dark, and all the insect tribe except some kinds 
of locusts—all animals that exhibit “more or less 
the darker type of sin, death, and corruption,” so 
that an ethical reason, no less than a sanitary, lay 
at the bottom of the prohibition. 

These enactments prepare the way for those that 
follow, which relate to purification from ceremonial 
| defilement. The cases of uncleanness specified 
| are those of a woman in consequence of childbear- 
ing (xii.); of leprosy (xiii, xiv.); and of issues, 
For 
these the proper purifications are prescribed. 

These directions concerning sacrifices and puri- 
fications are followed up by the law concerning the 


Great Day of Atonement. However carefully these 


directions might be observed, it was presumed that 
still, in consequence of human imperfections, sin 
and guilt would attach to the nation ; and that this 
might not accumulate so as utterly to overwhelm 
them, it was appointed that once in each year there 
should be a grand purifying service which should 
avail to clear away all the residuum of sin and 
uncleanness that had been left, notwithstanding 
the sacrifices and purifications of the year. This 
appointment was announced close upon the event 
narrated in the tenth chapter of the presumption 
and punishment of the sons of Aaron. In that 
was a solemn warning to the high priest himself 
not to venture rashly, or otherwise than as God 
should appoint, into the presence of the Most 
High as manifested within the veil. There Jehovah 
appeared in the cloud of glory which rested over 
the propitiatory or mercy-seat ; and into that awful 
Presence the high priest could lawfully and safely 
enter only once a year, on the Great Day of Atone- 
ment. On this occasion the high priest, having 
first offered a sin-offering for himself, was to take 
two goats, and having cast lots on them, was thereby 
to determine which should be for the Lord and 
which should be for Azazel—a word which has 
received various interpretations, but which either 
designates Satan, as the being opposed to God, 
and with whom all the evil cast out by God must 
accumulate, or signifies “complete removal,” as 
that which was to be the result of the day’s trans- 
actions in respect of the sin of Israel. The goat 
on which the Lord’s lot fell was then to be offered 
as a sin-offering for the people ; and the other was 
to be brought out, Aaron was to lay both his hands 
on its head and confess over it the sins of the 
nation, and then to send it away by a fit person 
into the wilderness, to bear away their iniquities 


| into a land not inhabited. ‘The offerings were then 
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to be burnt upon the altar according to the law for 
such offerings. The day appointed for this service 
was the tenth day of the seventh month. On this 
day the people were to fast, and all work was to be 
suspended as on the Sabbath, for this was to be 
regarded as a Sabbath of Sabbaths, a high day of 
rest (xvi. 1—34). With this ends the first part of 
this book. 

The second part commences with the seven- 
teenth chapter, and continues to the end of the 
book. It contains directions for the daily conduct 
of the people of God, that so they might continue 
in his favour. They were not to follow their own 
will and walk as the heathen around them were 
doing, but they were carefully to observe the ordi- 
nances of God, and so walk as to please Him. 

Directions are first given concerning food 
(xvii. 1—16). The Israelites were not to slay 
animals for food anywhere but before the door of 
the Tabernacle, and the blood and fat they were to 
present as an offering to Jehovah. ‘This was 
designed to correct a tendency and to prevent a 
habit to which it would appear the Israelites were 
addicted, and which they had probably brought 
with them from Egypt, that of dedicating to a sort 
of goat deity, supposed to frequent the fields, a 
portion of the animals slain for food.* Occasion is 
taken peremptorily to enjoin that all sacrifices and 
offerings are to be brought to the door of the 
Tabernacle ; the eating of blood is forbidden under 
the most solemn sanctions, for the “ life [the soul] 
of the flesh is in the blood,” and it had been “ given 
to them upon the altar to make atonement for their 
souls ;” and they are also forbidden to eat any 
carrion, whether the animal had died of itself or 
been torn by wild beasts. 

The next series of laws relates to the intercourse 
of the sexes (xviii. 1—30). Marriage within certain 
degree of kinship is forbidden ; acts of unchastity 
are prohibited; and crimes against nature are 
solemnly denounced. 

In the next chapter (xix.) a miscellaneous series 
of laws is grouped together, relating to a variety of 
objects, but all bearing on the conduct of life so as 
to secure the interests of religion and good morals. 
The key-note, so to speak, is struck in the general 
precept, “Ye shall be holy; for I Jehovah your 
God am holy ;” and then follow commands re- 
quiring reverence to parents, the observance of the 
Sabbath, abstinence from idolatry, and the eating of 
the sacrificial meals so as not to profane the sacri- 
fice. Commands are then given as to conduct 
towards neighbours, which is to be regulated by 
unselfish love, especially towards such as are poor, 
dependent, or afflicted. A number of detached 
laws is then given which it is difficult to reduce 
under any special head, but which may be de- 
scribed generally as intended to preserve the order, 
physical and moral, established by God in the 
world. Things separated by God are not to be 
mingled; relations appointed by Him are to be 





* See Kitto’s “ Cyclop. of Biblical Literature,” vol. iii. p. 804, art. 
“ Seirim,” last edition. 





regarded ; the fruit of the garden is to be sanctified 
to the Lord ; all heathenish, idolatrous, and licen- 
tious customs are to be avoided ; and strict justice 
is to be observed in all their dealings, whether 
with their brethren or with strangers. ‘These in- 
junctions are followed up by a declaration of the 
penalties to be incurred by those who violated any 
of these laws (xx.). Persons who should dedicate 
their children to Moloch were to be stoned to 
death. Those who resorted to necromancers and 
wizards the Lord would cut off. Whoever cursed 
his father or mother was to be put to death. Adul- 
tery, incest, and other abominations, were to be 
punished with death, if not visited by the judgment 
of God. These denunciations are followed by a 
general exhortation to obedience and to the preser- 
vation of that separation which God had made of 
Israel from the heathen around them, and of those 
distinctions between the clean and the unclean 
which He had established even in reference to the 
lower animals. 

A series of enactments follows relating to the 
sanctification of the priests (xxi. 1—24). They 
were not to defile themselves by touching a dead 
body, except in the case of near relations to whom 
they had to render the last offices, and to the high 
priest even this was forbidden; nor were they to 
assume signs of mourning for the dead. They 
were to avoid all impure and unseemly marriages, 
and if their daughters were guilty of unchastity they 
were to be put to death. Those members of the 
priestly family who had any bodily defect or failing 
were not to be allowed to officiate in the priests’ 
office. Reverence for things holy is then enjoined 
(xxii. 1—16). No priest who had contracted de- 
filement was to touch the holy things or eat them, 
so long as his defilement continued ; and no one, 
not a member of a priestly family, was, under 
any circumstances, to partake of them. Then 
follow directions as to sacrifices (xxii. 17—33). 
The animals offered were to be without blemish or 
defect ; no young animal was to be taken until it 
had been seven days under its mother; the dam 
and her offspring were not to be killed in the same 
day ; and the flesh of the sacrifice was to be eaten 
on the same day on which the animal was killed. 

A list of festivals follows (xxiii. 1—44). Those 
specified are (1) the Sabbath ; (2) the Passover, in- 
cluding the mazzoth, or festival of first-fruits ; (3) 
Pentecost, or the festival of harvest ; (4) the festival 
of trumpets ; (5) the great day of atonement; (6) 
the festival of tabernacles or booths. 

Directions are next laid down respecting the oil for 
the lamps, and the preparation and use of the shew- 
bread (xxiv. 1—g). An account is then given of 
the sin and punishment of a blasphemer, “ the son 
of an Israelitish woman, whose father was an Egyp- 
tian.” By the command of God he was stoned to 
death, and the law was enacted that such should 
thenceforward be the penalty of blasphemy (10— 
16). Occasion was taken from this to repeat the 
laws formerly uttered denouncing murder and the 
infliction of personal injury, and to declare that 
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these had respect, not only to the rights of the 
Israelites, but also to those of foreigners, whose 
lives and persons were to be respected not less 
than those of the former (17—23). 

The appointment of a sabbatical year, each 
seventh year, on which the land was to rest and 
neither to be tilled nor reaped, is then announced 
(xxv. 1—7). Then after seven of these sabbatical 


years was to come the jubilee, when the sounding | 
of the trumpet on the day of atonement was to | 


announce the advent of the year in which liberty 
should be proclaimed “throughout the land to ail 
the inhabitants thereof.” During this year all real 
property which had been sold, and which the ori- 
ginal owner had been unable to redeem, was to 
revert to him, with the exception of houses in 
walled towns, which, if not redeemed within the 
year of purchase, remained in perpetuity the pro- 
perty of the purchaser. The houses of the Levites, 
however, were always redeemable. In the jubilee 
year also all Israelites who had become bondmen 





to their brethren were to go out free. The year 
was thus a year of rest and of restoration, a time 
of redemption to the captive and deliverance to 
the poor, a season of iestivity and refreshment, the 
Lord’s year of grace to his people (8—55). 

A series of miscellaneous enactments is then 
given, enforced by promises of blessing to those 


'who were obedient, and threats of evil to those 


who refused or neglected to obey, with an assurance 
of grace to all who, having sinned, should repent 
(xxvi. 1—46).. The book closes with a series of 
instructions concerning vows, whether respecting 
persons or things (xxvii. 1—34). This may be 
regarded as a sort of appendix to the more formal 
legislation contained in this book. Vows formed 
no part of the duty imperatively required of the 
Israelites, but were always regarded as volun- 
tary utterances of piety. They had, however, to 
be brought under the regulation of the law, that 
they might be observed in harmony with its spirit 
and precept. 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXAN DER. 





THE FALLEN LEAF. 


SILENT leaf of autumn, 
Dropping from the bough, 
What a tender teacher 
Of the truth art thou! 


Upon thee is written 
Wisdom deep and true, 

More than many sages 
Ever taught or knew. 


Under thee are hidden 
Mysteries divine, 

All thy life—a lesson, 
And thy death—a sign. 


Thou hast done thy duty 
Where thy lot was laid, 
Deckt thy tree with beauty, 
Comforted with shade. 


Over life’s beginnings 
In each tender shoot, 

Over bud and blossom, 
Over swelling fruit ; 


Warding oft the tempest 
That against thee beat, 

Softening the sunshine’s 
Too excessive heat ; 


Outer air inspiring, 
Light and gentle dew 

Drinking in, life’s being 
Daily to renew ; 


Breathing back its perfume 
From the secret cells, 
Where thy hidden gladness 

Delicately dwells. 





QgeteseneeeEe 


Underneath thy shelter 
Lay the downy nest, 

Beasts in summer noontides 
Came to thee for rest. 


Happy hearts and voices 
Rang in youthful glee, 
Playing ‘neath the shadow 

Of thy stately tree ; 


While the old and weary 
Rested in the shade, 

Which the whisp’ring thousands. 
Of thy kindred made. 


One amid those thousand 
Thousands of thy kind, 

Underneath thee only 
None could shelter find ; 


But love’s sweet communion 
Made the perfect bough, 
And a part essential 
Ot its wealth wast thou 


Now thy spring-tide over, 
Now thy summer fled, 

Thou art gently gather’d 
Down amid the dead ; 


Falling with soft rustle 

On their mother’s breast, 
Very little bustle 

Laying thee to rest. 


Sad autumnal sighings 
Low for burial lay 

Thee, with the companions 
Of thy summer day. ; 
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And the feet of heedless 
Daily passers by, 

In thy grave compose thee, 
All unconsciously. 


Yet thy death is thoughtful : 
Life, that never dies, 


Till the time appointed 
Waiting in the dust, 

Waiting in the quiet 
Confidence of trust, 


Till the angel trumpet 
Of God’s spring shall call, 








Hath its claim upon thee, 
And thou shalt arise. 


Wrapt around the fibres 
Of that stately tree, 
Once more with its being 

Mingled thou shalt be : 








Of thy resurrection 
Sure as of thy fall! 


Silent leaf of autumn 
Dropping from the bough, 
What a touching teacher 
Of God’s truth art thou! 
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Though to human senses 
Passionless and dumb, 

How the life that now is 
Talks of that to come ; 


Teaching truths mysterious 
From what round us lies, 
And through earthly shadows 

Heaven’s realities ; 


Preaching better sermons, 
To the point more near, 

Than it is one’s fortune 
Oft from men to hear ; 


Home to the affections 
Striking straight and true, 

Until souls believe them, 
And believing do. 


Life—with its beginnings 
Waking out of death, 

At the gentle stirrings 
Of the Spirit’s breath ; 





Life—with its renewals 
Daily fresh and free, 

Fed by its communion 
With the Living Tree ; 


Life—with all the duties 
Of life’s mystic plan, 
Giving and receiving 
Gifts for God and man ; 





Of its sacred trust, 
Laying down its body 
Hopeful in the dust ; 


Certain of the morning 
When it shall awake, 
And the glorious body 
Of its Saviour take ; 





Certain of the spring-tide 
When it shall arise, 

And in better beauty 
Blossom for the skies, 


Silent leaf of autumn ! 
Dropping from thy tree, 

These the sacred lessons 
That I learn from thee; 


Train me, O my Father, 
In their heavenly lore, 
On unto perfection 
Lead me evermore! 
JOHN MONSELL. 








NOTES FROM TUBINGEN. 


THERE has been much controversy among us of 
late regarding the state of religion in Germany, and 
many observers have recorded their observations | 
for the sake of those who have not had opportuni- | 
ties of seeing for themselves. I crave permission 

to add a stone to the cairn which has been piled | 
up. I cannot profess to give any wide or original | 
views ; I cannot speak of “Germany ” as a whole, 


although I have been to and fro in most of the | 


nationalities comprehended under that wide com- 
mon name. I wish to speak as an observer whose 
residence in one district of the country during the 
greater part of last summer and autumn, enables 
him to describe a limited field with some measure 
of personal knowledge. 

It will be understood that my remarks refer to 


South Germany, and, indeed, more especially to | 
They are such as a student in the | 


Wirtemberg. 
University of Tiibingen may be supposed to make 
after having sat during a semester in the class-rcoms, 
and having been favoured to enjoy the charming, 


simple hospitality of professors and pastors in the | 
The burden of them | 


town and neighbourhood. 
comes to be the intimate connection between 
Theology and Religion ; and the enduring effects of | 
vigorous thought upon the mass of the people long 
after the thinkers themselves have passed away, even 
when no disciples appear to maintain the principles 
for which the masters in their day contended. 

It is superfluous to say that the chief attraction 
which Swabia has for students, of whatever creed, 


is the fame of the “ Tiibingen school ” of theology ; 


VI.—20. 


and no doubt there are many who go to Tiibingen 
under the idea that they will learn more about 
that famous “school” in its university than any- 
where else. Although they know that Baur is 
dead and gone, they are apt to believe that his 
name and fame must still be present in the quaint 
| class-rooms where he taught. Such men are very 
soon undeceived ; they will find that few can tell 
them much about Ferdinand Christian Baur except 
that he was a man of fine personal character, who 
was wont to take a long walk at a stated hour every 
day. They will find that his ablest disciples are in 
other universities—say at Heidelberg or Jena; and 
that at no time was he so famous at home as in 
distant regions. Not improbably they will be in- 
clined to conclude that he and his speculations have 
passed away without leaving a trace behind. It 
seems to me that .in this conclusion they will be 
vastly mistaken; for I believe that Strauss and 
Baur, or the tendencies of thought which they 
represented, are at this moment colouring or dis- 
colouring the religion of the humblest peasant in 
Wiirtemberg. 

Does, then, the old University of Tiibingen, 
where once Melancthon taught, and Bengel too, 
possess no attraction for theological students but 
the fame of departed masters? By no means. It 
has Beck, and Oehler, and Hefele, on its present 
staff; and though these men are not all equally 
known in this country, they are very great names 
with which young men conjure in Tiibingen. The 
| chief in power is Professor Dr. von Beck. From 
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all parts of Europe — notably from all parts of from the feudal yoke, from the yoke especially of 
Germany—students come to sit at the feet of this | ecclesiastical lords who had ceased to discharge the 
master, and are proud to tell of him that he drew/ functions of the Christian ministry. There was 
followers away from Baur when Baur was at his | something singularly attractive in the clearness, and 
best, and that now none dares to dispute his pre- | candour, and admirable power of expression which 
eminence. To one who has been accustomed to} marked those lectures ; and it is probable that Von 
our Scottish class-rooms, where the students (pro-| Hefele would have exercised a greater influence in 
bably for good and sufficient reasons) take only, his country as a professor, than he will do in his 
occasional notes, it is amazing to see a hundred | new position of Bishop of Rottenburg, if indeed the 
and twenty students writing, as though for dear life, | Pope ever allow one who is so distinctly a Catholic 
every word which this professor slowly and clearly but not a Papist to be consecrated.* 
reads. These three men undoubtedly exercise the chief 
Is it orthodox, then, this teaching? In essen-j influence in Tiibingen. There are other professors, 
tials, yes; but it has the far higher quality of being | some,extreme-evangelical, one at least of the school 
nothing less than the truth by which the teacher | of Baur, and one or two of a neutral tint ; but so 
himself lives. Rich in knowledge, ripe in experi-! far as I could discover, none of them had any in- 
ence, he speaks as one who has learned of God in| fluence for good or bad that requires special notice. 
His word what he teaches others. His aim is to | Whatever the university may have been in former 
show how all the problems of existence are recog-| days, I should say that it is at present a centre of 
nised in the Bible ; and how the highest thought is | healthy influence. A theology to which Beck con- 
attained when man : reverently interprets and applies | | tributes the fundamental principles, to which Oehler 
what God has said to him in the written word. The | gives the security of accurate scholarship, and which 
whole tone of the teaching is like Luther’s. It is owes to Hefele a generous eclecticism, cannot but 
the result of a manly and generous mind, a humble | be good. And good I believe it is. 
yet assured faith, genuine humour, and great com-| But when we leave the class-rooms, which are 
mand of vigorous words. Sceptics are prone to} crowded by earnest and accomplished young men— 
undervalue the believer’s intellect, but Beck returns | not mere pedants, as some think, nor mere beer- 
them scorn for scorn; and all the while—para-| drinkers, as others imagine, but thoughtful, manly, 
doxical as it may seem to say so—not only without | and generous fellows who are learning God’s Truth 
bitterness, but even with a kindly feeling that has | as they are able to see it—when we go out among 
secured for him the regard of those whom he opposes. | men and women in the town and neighbourhood— 
While Beck’s Lectures are occupied with Dog-| we seem to have left, not theology only, but religion 
matics and Pastoral Theology, his colleague Oehler | behind us. In the Stift-Kirche (where almost all 
deals with the criticism of both Old and New Tes-| the worshippers go) you do not on any Sunday 
taments. Specially learned in the field of Rab-} morning see above a hundred and fifty of the 
binical literature, he delivers admiable exegetical | eight hundred and odd students who are enrolled in 
lectures on the psalms and prophecies of the Old} the university ; and while there are hundreds of 
Testament ; and every one knows that he is a great} women more than filling the portion of the church 
authority in Messianic prophecy. Careful and | allotted to them, you can count on your fingers all 
learned as he is, and impossible as it is to listen to| who occupy the seats of the male citizens. That 
him without profit and respect, there is no doubt | intelligent and courteous man with whom you walked 
that his lectures are without that genial warmth | yesterday among the vineyards, or in the shade of 
which is so characteristic of him as a man. the Lime-tree avenue is not here; nor that other 
Not the least remarkable man in Tiibingen is | with whom you had some talk on politics ; nor any 
Von Hefele, the Roman Catholic Professor of| of those whose faces are familiar to you in the 
Church History ; for Tiibingen, like Bonn, has dis-| streets, though you do not know their names. 
tinct faculties for Protestant and Catholic theologi- | Stranger still, you will see very few of the professors; 
cal teaching. It was my good fortune to hear this |} Oehler, indeed, is always at some place of worship, 
wise and candid man lecture on the history of the | but you may go to church for a whole summer and 
Protestant Reformation. No doubt his “stand-| never see Professor Beck. Ay, and stranger still, 
point” is very different from that of a Protestant | that good lady with whom it has been your privilege 
historian; but I never heard him speak without! to have had Christian conversation, and whose 
thinking of the truth of what he said to me regarding | humble and loving trust in Christ amid all her trials 
his lectures, when I asked permission to attend them, | impressed you so much, is not here. It was her manly 
“T don’t willingly do any unright.” Of Luther's per- | son and his friends whom you saw pass your window 
sonal truthfulness, disinterestedness, and zeal he | very early in the morning, evidently setting out for 
spoke with something very like a fellow-countryman’s | a long walk amongst the hills. If in your amaze- 
pride ; and in regard to the Reformation itself, he | ment you devote Monday to inquiries, you will find 
showed very clearly that the Church was in such a | that public worship is not regarded as their duty by 
state as to need severe discipline. He ascribed | many of the most pious among your friends; and 
more of an inherently political character to the 
Reformation than we are wont to do, laying great | -* The newspapers announce that he has been summoned to Rome 


to account for his heretical views on the subject of the Gicumenical 


stress on the revolt of the free burghers of Germany } Council. 
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you will learn that many of the most thoughtful men 
and most inquiring students have long ceased even 
to expect any good from church-going. You will 
find on the whole (of course there are exceptions) 
that the most pious people on one hand, and the 
most intellectual people on the other—and those who 
may be said to belong to both classes—do not attend 
church in Tiibingen. If you proceed to country 
parishes you will probably find the church well 
attended, but you will not find that its services have 
much influence on the daily life of the farmers and 
cottars; you will not even find that the minister 
holds that place spiritually and socially among his 
people to which he seems so well entitled. You 
will be struck, probably in church itself, certainly 
out of it, by the lack of sympathy between the 
pulpit and the pews ; the manse and the houses of 
the parishioners. It is not enough to refer this 
lack of sympathy to the power of political radicalism 
in Germany, which makes men discontented with 
all things statutory ; for it is unquestionable that a 
great part of that power is due to the want of 
living religion. If a political revolution were to 
occur to-morrow, the throne is not so sure to be 
cast into the mire as is the pulpit; and be it 
remembered, that we speak of a country where 
there is no Dissenting Church, where the contest 
would not be between Establishment and Noncon- 
formity, but, in the first instance at least, between 
church and no-church. 

To what, then, is due this strange alienation of 
the people from the church? It seems to me that 
it comes chiefly from two causes, the more im- 
portant being the negative theology which, while it 
has lost its hold on the best men and best thinkers, 
while as a school it is attempting to make up by 
extravagance what it has lost in power, Aas passed 
down into the heart of the people and chilled it. 
Secondary ecclesiastical causes will not account for 
the indifference that prevails in regard to religion. 
No man can say that the Lutheran service, as it is 
found in Wiirtemberg, is unfitted to be the vehicle 
of devotion—more beautiful, simple, and compre- 
hensive prayers than those in the national Liturgy it 
would be difficult to find anywhere. The Hymn-Book 
is probably the best in Germany, and is widely used 
beyond the confines of Wiirtemberg. ‘The clergy, 
too, are excellent men—learned, pious, and de- 
voted. Nevertheless, there is little life in public 
worship. There is not much singing; none at all, 
we may say, while the minister is in the pulpit. The 
prayers, short and simple though they be in the book, 
are curtailed ; the few verses which make the Gospel 
or the Epistle for the day are read somewhat hur- 
riedly ; and then comes a long sermon, always on 
the Gospel or the Epistle for the day, occupying 
far more than its due proportion of the time spent 
in church. Only on Thursdays, and certain holi- 
days (when really nobody is at church but children, 
who are compelled to go), can the minister select 
a “free text;” and the very fact of the sermon 
being every Sunday on a fixed text seems to give 
the whole service an air of formality. This for- 
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mality is tightened by the smallness of the portions 
which are selected to be the Gospel or Epistle of 
the day; and the reading of Scripture is still further 
cramped by the almost total exclusion of the Old 
Testament from the regular readings of the Church 
of Wiirtemberg.* 

One would fain dwell on these things as causes 
of the undoubted lack of power in the pulpit, but 
it is too obvious that causes they cannot be. It is 
not pleasant to say that one sees much more of the 
root of the evil in the sermon; and yet it is true. 
Those sermons are exceedingly evangelical, simple, 
and direct, and yet they have little or no influence 
on the people. It seems to me that they do not 
reveal the preacher's own heart and life. ‘They are 
often graceful paraphrases of the passage which has 
been read ; they are sometimes what may be called 
“ Revival Addresses,” founded on a particular verse 
or clause occurring in the passage; and to hear 
them one might believe that the preacher thought 
he was addressing an audience to whom the simple 
narrative of Scripture is new, or in whose ears no 
doubt of the inspiration, or of the very veracity, of 
Gospel narrative had ever been proclaimed. Now all 
this is unreal. Those preachers are thoroughly con- 
versant with recent controversies, have taken up 
their own intellectual position after examination of 
them, and in private will grapple like men with 
the demons of restlessness and doubt; but they 
seem to forget that all their hearers know the in- 
tention of recent assaults on Scripture, and that 
many of them know the weapons which have been 
employed ; and so they preach about things very far 
removed from the actual position of the men and 
women before them—still further from that of those 
who have ceased to come to church, but to whom 
reports and echoes of their sermons are sure to 
extend. 

This, I say, is unreal, and has very serious con- 
sequences. For example, it was thought nothing 
strange that a new minister, who came while I was 
in Tiibingen, should, in his first sermon, avow him- 
self a disciple of Baur, and yet in subsequent ser- 
mons carefully avoid the subject, giving ethical 
essays, or paraphrases of Scripture, just as though 
he had never had a doubt. Nay, it was said that 
he did not wish to “disturb good, simple people” 
by preaching according to his belief. It is easy to 
see from things of: this kind how completely public 
confidence in the moral earnestness of the clergy 
is shaken. ‘There is a deep feeling in the popular 
mind that ministers are unable or unwilling to 
teach their hearers “the certainty of those things 
wherein they have been instructed ;” and they are 
therefore not looked up to as competent spiritual 
guides. Even an earnest man does not get credit 
for his earnestness ; and his appeals are very likely 
put aside from the conscience as something which 
he is paid for delivering. And yet, knowing all 
this, the clergy of Wiirtemberg do not “ launch 
forth into the deep ;” do not try to grapple with 





* Only four times in a year come special “lessons” from the Old 
Testament. 
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vhat is slaying the truth. In endeavouring to| Farmer,” they seera to say of their minister when 
learn wh they notice his werk : 

went to church, I asked if she thought the os ng | a ae er 
too simple: “No,” was the reply —“too phrasy.” An’ I ’a stubbed Thornaby waiiste. 

This is the general case. ‘There are, of course,} No one who has not seen a good man at work asa 
exceptions. I have heard sermons ” that were as| minister in Wiirtemberg can conceive the greatness 
near to models as sermons can well be ; but even | 
the men who can make and preach them are not | much as a civil functionary, whose work is assigned 
able to pierce the crust of unbelief and reach the! to him by an authority that it is—meanwhile—im- 
heart and conscience of the people. The good | possible to gainsay. "Everything he does is fixed 
men—and in the limited circle of my own acquaint- | according to regulation-pattern, and he is subject 
ance there are some very good men—do not get, to inspection from the head-quarters of the State. 
credit for their goodness ; and their cry is, “ What | The chief ecc lesiastical functionaries are practically 
° ; civil officials ; and the man at their head is what 

m of the people from the, we should call a Secretary of State. The conse 
church is thus mainly due to the negative theology, quence is, that while the system continues to work, 
it is perpetuated and deepened by éhe relation it is, as a system, as devoid of the living bonds of 
of the cergy to the State. Of the alienation in love and mutual helpfulness as is the organization 
its present form, this is the second of the two, for administering the poor-law in our on n country. 
causes to which I referred. ‘The clergy are so| Good men are not allowed scope under it ; and 
completely state-functionaries, that it is not easy | they fret in vain against the results of its extreme 
to see how a anything short of civil revolution will set methodising of that Christian energy which can 
things right, now that they have gone so terribly, never be cut to a pattern without losing much of 
wrong ; will bring good laymen face to face with its value. They greatly complain, too, that the 

1 on the popular revolutions 








a good and dear friend ot mine seldom | 











| of the evils which flow from his being regarded so 











are we amongst so many ? 





But while the alienati 
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good ministers to the reviving of mutual trust, and _ changes which followed 
of common faith in the one Lord. The ministers of 1848 placed them in a worse position than they 
and people have meanwhile no bond between them. were before. No part of the supervision which galls 
They & not work together. ‘They do not know them is removed; no powers of self-regulation are 
each other’s worth. There are no missions, whether granted to the Church; no means of coming closer 


home or foreign, which all combine tosupport. We to the hearts of the people are given to individual 
si . J 











might say there is no pastoral relationship. The min isters ; while, at the same time, they are now 
clergy in towns preach alternately in the various, made dependent on the peasants, on the parochial 
churches: so that no man has his own congregation. ~amome9 for their scanty salary. ‘The g\ nera ul i arish 
Visitation {rom house to house is in such cases so assessment ¢ s the parochi ial es, 
completely unknown, that it is difficult to make the and there is not a meanness 





y poor’s-board or town council in this 


people understand what one means by it. ‘The 
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clergy work hard: they have so much formal work j 
to do that they cannot be idle. Mucl h of their th n: re the minister’s income is voted 
time is occupied with baptisms, marriages, little, by the German peasantry, Formerly the clergy 
obituary : ermons at funerals, registering and record-| were dependent on the barons ; but now they have 
ing everything that everybody does; but it is none between them and the peasants. Dp is 4 
“‘reculation-work,” and as it has not the charm of great deal to be said for the position b parish 
being voluntary, they get no credit for it. very, minister at home, whose stipend is paid by the 
country minister gives religious instruction twice, landed prictors, and whose work therefore, as 
sometimes thrice a week in the is] school ; regards his c ngregation, is free; there is a great 
teaches the childr n and young people under deal to be said for the position of a minister whose 
eighteen (attendance compulsory), on Sunday over attached flock provide him of their own free 
and above; has a special service in church on. givings, and yet as a due acknowledgment of work 
Thursday ;* and has laborious classes for four, done by him amor them, a competent yearly 
ink * very little to be said 





months in the year to prepare for c nfirmation, income ; but I can 
He does not win his miserable stipend of 800 or , for this German system, in which the parson is paid 
1000 gulden (£60 or £8o a-year) without toil.t; by the tenantry, his next-door neighbours in the 
But somehow this toil does not count in popular | village, the proceeds of a loveless tax, to which the 
estimation. The peasants el have paid the} poorest must contribute their fixed quota. Much 
stipends since the revolution of 1848 are not will-| of the discomfort of German pastors comes of 
ing contributors, nor do they regard generously | their being government officials, yet paid by the 
what their pastor does. Like Tennyson’s “ Northern | peasantry. 
What, then, is the hope for the future? It is 
Cis ini nei, Un Cianaids teen te etisls bhatetien | 2 ely to be expected that a Church with no 
children, and on the fourth week it is a service of contession, the day re on of self- gover mm ent can ever reform itself. 
Reig ented 2 Day of Femtence The stated meetings of the clergy of a diocese are 
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mere routine business ; and almost always end in the | disagreement with the Basle Missiona ity Society, so 
cultivation of a simple social intercourse that is in- | acts as to have even an unfavourable influence on 
describably charming. Except at the dinners of the | | any missionary spirit which may exist among his 
first Presbytery of which I was a member, I have | students. His lectures are full of that life which 
never seen anything of the same kind as a dinner | must grow and spread over the world: his Lectures 
of the clergy of the diocese of Tiibingen, at which | on Pastoral Theolo gy contain noble vindications of 
it was my privilege to be present as a guest. | the missionary principles on which the early Chris- 
Every man was the friend and brother of all the tian Church was founded; but missions actual— 
rest. But these good men know that when they go |} missions in the conc rete— Beck does not support, 
home, each to his village or his group of villages, | nor does he set agoing missionary work of a more 
they will have their portions of work so allotted to perfect kind than that to which he objects. His 
them that while there may be all the difference in | students have not the missionary spirit: the Stu- 
the world in the degrees of heartiness with which | dents’ Missionary Association is helped, fostered, 
they severally labour, there will be no such differ-| and kept alive—though not in great strength—by 
ence as external regulations or any human inspection | the zeal of the country minister, Pfarrer W. Pressel, 
can recognise. Not only are they not accustomed | to whom I have already alluded. Further, too, it 
to act in sympathy with their people ; but they are | | seems to me though I write with great reluctance, 
cause in so few things they are | not only lest I should be guilty of uncharitableness, 
able—to work with each other. Even so slight an | but lest my limited acquaintance should have made 
acknowledgment of brotherhood and proof of| me inaccurate—that the students do not realise 
helpfulness as would be implied in an occasional | the great work that is before them in the ministry ; 
“ exchange of pulpits” is unknown. Policeman X | and ‘that, though with more evangelical sentiments, 
would as soon think of a friendly offer to exchange | they will be found doing as little beyond the 
beats some night with Policeman Z! As a Church | routine of their duty as is now done in most places. 
they have no missions ; and the “annual missionary | Yet it is not for me to say. Who shall tell what 
meeting of the diocese of Tiibingen” is in reality | new forms the living Truth which these young men 
maintained by the indestructible zeal of one man, | undoubtedly learn will take to itself, or what changes 
in whose country parish it is held, and all whose] it will work on the surface and in the heart of 
efforts cannot make it more important than a suc- |} German life? 
cessful congregational soirée would be among us.| But as things are, I confess that the most hope- 
I do not wish to undervalue the work which is done | ful symptom which I saw is the great and, I believe, 
by isolated Christian and charitable institutions in growing influence of what may be called Method- 
Germany—hospitals, industrial schools, &c.—work | ism within the bosom of the national Church 
which has made its several promoters almost as | itself. The church may be filled with an attentive 
famous in this country as in their own; but it must | audience in the morning; but when the peasants’ 
be remembered how much more remarkable, and | prayer-meeting is held in the afternoon, you will 
attractive of support from all good people, such | See the villagers flock to it with much more interest 
work is in a country where churches and congrega- | in their looks than when they come to church. Let 
tions have no missions, than it would be in our] us follow the crowd ; and here we find the service 
country where it must necessarily be a supplement | already begun in a room over a cow-house ; a room 
| 

















to, and not a substitute for, ordinary Christian | far too fi full before we go, but where place is ’ speedily 
action. So that I do not think that in the Church | made for the stranger. A simple extempore prayer 
as at present constituted there dwells the power of | is followed by the singing of a hymn, simpler in its 
setting itself right. texture and quicker in its movement than those 

This, with deep regret I must add, prevents my | standard hymns which are used in the church. 
cherishing much hope of reform and revival coming | Next comes reading of long and connected pas- 
directly even from the better theology taught by Pro-| sages of Scripture, then an exposition of some 
fessor Beck and other such men. That theology will | large portion—a plain, practical, yet doctrinal de- 
undoubtedly influence the clerical character for good, | claration of truth, like the original which it enforces. 
and give a better tone to the preaching. Appealing as | There is an unstudied though not illiterate feeling in 
it does to the witness of the Holy Spirit in human | that peasant’s words; and the more rapid hymns ; are 
hearts, no man who really holds by it can preach only a type of the greater activity which seems to 
without both searching his own heart, and causing | characterize the w hole service. © These meetings 
others to search theirs. It will therefore directly | are not new in Wiirtemberg; they are at least as 
stimulate religious life. But the connection between | old as what is called Pietism; but any pastor will 
theory and practice, between principles ofaction and | tell you—some with joy and some in anger—that 
real activity, is neither so close nor so firm as itis in| they are growing in importance every day. They 
Great Britain. It is deeply to be regretted, for| are hopeful chiefly in this light, that they show 
example, that the eminent Tibingen theol ogian, of | religion to be not confined to the pulpit; and the 
whom I cannot write without being tempted at each | kindly relations which exist between the best of the 
mention of his name to express my warm affection} pastors and those who thus meet for common 
and respect for him, is not only no friend of exist-| prayer and mutual edification are the best proof 
ing missions, but owing (it is said) to some old | that the overthrow of both Church and State would 
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neither lead to the extirpation of Christianity nor | religious traditions make it very hard for us to 
to the permanent overthrow of the clerical order. | understand the trial which comes to Christian 
Many of the pastors attend these meetings. It is | faith from such a state of things as prevails in 
not to be wondered at that German ministers who | Germany. 

have had no experience of what the free will of the. In these circumstances, what ought the clergy to 
people can do, anticipate with terror, on the| do? If one who has watched them with a kindly 
Church’s account, the day of revolution which | interest may answer such a question, it must be by 
they seem to expect. Very remarkable is the cer-| saying that it behoves them to cast themselves on 
tainty with which the most earnest men, pro-| their people; to try to reach the people’s heart 
fessors and ministers, assure you that a revolution | by getting off the rails of routine, and putting 
is inevitable ; some, indeed, expect it to bring | away officialism, and making men feel that they are 
chaos, and some a new birth; but no one doubts that | men of like passions with themselves, yet of greater 
it is coming. The iron band of Prussian military | knowledge and of clearer faith. I should say 
rule holds together a heterogeneous mass of things, | further, that there must be a greater union of 
neither welded nor soldered, that will some day | pastor and people in good works ; a development 
tumble to pieces ; and the smaller States of South | of missionary zeal as from the life of the Church 
Germany that at present are kept in social s¢a/u quo | itself, and not as from the exceptional piety or 
by the fear or the hope of a union with their great | pietism of isolated Christians. 

neighbour, will go to smaller pieces when it is} For these ends a beginning must be made in 
broken up. So say the German politicians and | ministers preaching what they do know, and testify- 
patriots. “The iron, the clay, the brass, the | ing what themselves have seen, of human weakness 
silver, and the gold” of the great social fabric| and divine strength. What harasses their mind, 
“are to be broken to pieces together, and become | whether in theology or in those mysteries of life 
like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors, and | and death, of sorrow and pain, which perplex all 
the wind is to take them away so that no place| men, ought to be made, much more than now, 
be found for them:” all that they expect; but! the theme, or, at all events, the occasion of their 
most of them, alas! seem to have scarcely faith | preaching. But that even this measure of reform 
enough to look further, and believe that the stone | will be accomplished while the Church is on its 
which is to “smite the image and become a great | present footing seems to me more than doubtful. 
mountain and fill the whole earth” will be the| My doubts arise from my having seen in the 
kingdom which the God of heaven will set up, | younger men very little idea that it is necessary, 
which shall never be destroyed.* But ere we blame | or in the elder men that it is possible. I shall be 
them, or even presume to judge them, let us re-| very glad to find that I am mistaken. 

member that our political security and unbroken A, H. CHARTERIS. 
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A STRANGE medley of nationalities may be | them ever get to know sufficiently the English lan- 
seen any day in the great metropolis. Thirst| guage. Living a good deal among themselves, 
for riches, longing for freedom, safety from per-| always intent upon returning home, and quite 
secution, our civil and religious liberty, our com-| unable to appreciate our ways, and even our com- 
merce and our wealth, and a hundred other causes, | forts, many of them live apart, segregated from 
bring to our shores numerous strangers from | social contact, unknowing and unknown. 
foreign lands, and you meet them at every cor-| Numerically, the foreigners in England are com- 
ner. There goes the agile Frenchman, there the | paratively few. Notwithstanding all the facilities 
grave Dutchman, there the sturdy German, there | of communication between this and other countries, 
the gaudy Asiatic, and everywhere the nimble | and with all our increased commercial and social 
Italian, now with organ in hand playing old pieces | intercourse with almost every nation on the face of 
of operatic music, and now with images and vases | the earth, it is a singular fact that France has three 
of exquisite beauty, yet a marvel of cheapness. | times as many foreigners as there are in England. 
Approach them, and what stories you would hear! Her central position, her easy and graceful lan- 
from the threadbare politician, the worn-out man | guage, and the similarity of her climate to that of 
of letters, the poor artisan, and the wretched artist !| other continental countries, all render France 
What a life of hardship do many of them lead! | much more attractive to foreigners than England. 
How lonely do they live, and what privations have | In the United Kingdom, foreigners are mostly 
they to endure! If it be true as regards ourselves, | birds of passage, coming mainly for purposes of 
that one half does not know how the other half | trade. In France they remain for instruction, 
lives, how much more is it the case as regards the | amusement, and agreeable society. Whilst in 
poor stranger within our gates! And how fewof|London there are sixty native-born to one 
foreigner, in Paris there are twenty natives to one 
* See Daniel ii. foreigner, and in New York only two natives to 
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one foreigner. That the free admission of foreigners 
is most beneficial to a nation, is testified by universal 
experience. I almost imagine that, without the 
foreign element engrafted upon it, the native would 
soon lose its energy, and blind indeed is that 
country which shuts out the skill, enterprise, and 
capital which foreigners are apt to introduce. 
England, however, has been slow in appreciat- 
ing the benefit of attracting foreign industry. In 
the middle ages, foreigners were looked upon 
with an evil eye by the bulk of the people, 
and in cities and corporate towns especially, the 
antipathy against them became so strong that 
they were not even endured within their pre- 
cincts. For a long time, foreigners met all manner 
of discouragement and ill-treatment, and, strange 
to say, the merchants of London were foremost in 
endeavouring to procure the expulsion of foreign 
traders. But gradually a better feeling obtained. 
Sir Josiah Child, Algernon Sidney, Sir William 
Petty, and Sir William Temple endeavoured to dis- 
abuse the public mind respecting the bad influence 
of foreign traders. At this moment, a foreigner in 
England enjoys almost the same rights and the same 
privileges as a native; the courts of justice and 
the marts of merchandise making no distinction 
whatsoever on account of nationality or religion. 

But setting aside generalities, let me imtroduce 
my readers to the Italian community in London, to 
the sons and daughters of— 


“Del bel paese 14 dove ‘I si suona.” 
“ That fair land where.Si is spoken.” 


In the heart of London, though not precisely in 
the City, with Holborn Hill on the south, Vic- 
toria Street on the east, Gray’s Inn Read on the 
west, and the House of Correction to the north, 
there is a labyrinth of streets, divided by Leather 
Lane, Saffron Hill, and Hatton Garden. This is 
the Italian quarter, famous, if for nathing else, for 
St. Alban’s Church, with all its ceremonies, its in-} 
cense and candles ; the large Italian Church, Roman 
Catholic of course, ever and anon advertising its 
Stabat Mater and many scenic representations ; and 
the Field Lane Ragged School, a perfect beehive 
of urchins and the destitute of all ages. Not, indeed, 
that all the Italians in London are there. Leicester 
Square, pre-eminently the home of the foreigner, 
has many of them. And so have Soho Square and 
Whitechapel, whilst Drury Lane and the Hay- 
market, a moral wilderness, attract all connected 
with the opera-houses ; and nearly all the principal 
thoroughfares are studded over with confectioners’ 
shops, clearly belonging to Italians from the names 
printed upon them. The Leather Lane district, 
however, is the habitation of the image-maker and 
the organ-player, and there we shall stop. Many 
of its shops are great curiosities. In the image- 
shops are plaster busts of orators and warriors, 
statesmen and poets, men of science, painters, and 
musicians, with Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel 
prominent over all. The carver and gilder exhibits 
his magnificent tables, his mirrors and screens, 


his stands and brackets, all profusely ornamented 
in gold that does glitter. The scientific instru- 
ment maker has his barometer and thermometer, 
his hygrometer and anemometer. Very few in 
England can afford to live an idle life. This is a 
place for work, and foreigners are not an exception 
to the general rule. Would, indeed, that they 
could all find some work to do! 

A few years ago, I was asked to visit a poor 
Italian refugee in the garret of a seven-storied 
house, who knew not a word of English. He wore 
a threadbare black coat and trousers, yet he had 
no other prospect but starvation before him. He 
essayed to write something, but with Italian politics 
for his theme, ard Red Republicanism for his 
dogma no publisher would receive his productions. 
Another, anxious to earn a livelihood somehow or 
other, conceived the idea of exhibiting the instru- 
ments of torture used by the Inquisition of old. 
In his simplicity, he wished to hire Willis’s Rooms, 
and he imagined that a crowd would flock to see 
the horrible emblems ; but it was only a dream, and, 
in his bitter disappointment, he put an end to his 
miserable life. Ata corner of a lane lives an old 
man, a picture of peace and contentment, and he 
earns a few pence a day by making plaster casts of 
great beauty, worthy of Benvenuto Cellini. Farther 
on is a lodging-house. When I visited it, some 
twenty Italians were there, just as they arrived from 
Italy—and what a group! Many of them little 
men, of dark complexion and in a strange garb ; 
two monkeys in one corner, a little bear in the 
other. Several had the organ on their back. Some 
had the bagpipe and the hurdygurdy. And there 
is the house of the poor organ-boys, kept by a 
Padrone, who bought most of them, like slaves, and 
who, in return for the profits of their day’s wander- 
ing and playing, gives them shelter and just suffi- 
cient food to keep alive a miserable existence. 

What can we do to improve their lot in this 
country? Should we not, in fact, put forth some 
effort to instruct them in their duties to God and 
to man? Should we not endeavour to soften the 
acerbities of their lives under conditions often so 
trying? Should we not instil into their minds 
thoughts of a world beyond? The City Mission, 
which is doing so much good among the masses in 
the great metropolis, and has missionaries to the 
Asiatics, the Gipsies, and the Jews, has none to the 
Italians. The common schools, whether evening or 
Sunday schools, are not available to them, who are 
utter strangers to the English language. There was a 
time when the Italians were mostly all Roman Ca- 
tholics, and when special difficulties surrounded any 
benevolent effort on their behalf; but a considerable 
change has taken place of late years in that respect. 
The political relations of the Pope towards Italy, 
the religious freedom happily introduced in that 
country, and the active work of the Waldenses 
and other Protestant Churches, have alienated a 
considerable number of Italians from Catholicism, 
and many have declared themselves to be Pro- 
testants, or rather members of a purer Christian 
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Church than they were wont to be. Is it not | | they should be able to communicate to others that 
urgent to do something to prevent those who have |W hich they have learnt themselves, and so become 
thrown off the burdens of that Church, but who | true missionaries and evangelists in a country 
have not yet given a thought to what is better and | which so much needs the light of the glorious 
truer, from falling into entire scepticism? And |.Gospel? 

when we think that many of those Italians, after A few years ago, a goodly number of Italians 
remaining a certain time in this country, return| were wont to meet at the residence of the late 
to Italy, should we not wish that they should|lJamented Dr. George Duncan for purposes of 
acquire, whilst here, higher and nobler prin-| instruction. He invited them to a treat in the 
ciples of religion and morals, and, above all, | college rooms of the Presbyterian Church, and 
become possessed of that pearl of great price, | there and then it was determined to form “a 
that imperishable treasure, which is offered so! Society for the improvement of the Italians in 
bountifully to us all? Is it not most desirable | London.” The chief object in view being the 
that, in going back to their friends and families, | sptead of education, the great majority of the 
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humbler classes amongst the Italians, whether old | some forty or fifty Italians, mostly all adults, entered 
or young, being unable to read, our first endeavour | their names. And so pretty much it has continued 
was to establish an evening school and a Bible class, | ever since, the number fluctuating from twenty t 
and for that purpose we obtained the use of excel: | forty. There are ragged schools in London in 
lent rooms in Baldwin's Gardens, in the very heart | abundance, there are works of charity and bene- 
of the district. The school is held in the rooms of! volence going on on all sides, which might oper 
the National School, kindly granted by Mr. John | the hardest heart, but there is something peculiarly 
Martin. It is held on Monday, Wednesday, and | touching and interesting in the group of Italian 
Friday evenings at 8.30, and on Sunday at 3.30| image-makers, organ-players, and other artisans 
p.M. We opened it free to all, and we teach | receiving instruction in these rooms. 

Italian and English, writing and arithmetic. At! Under the name of a Bible class we have sub- 
first, the attendance at these classes was slender, | stantially a religious service. Usually we begin 
but as our labours began to be better appreciated, ' with reading a portion of the Old Testament, and 
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sro , | ' 
follow it with a short address, which often proves | the reader will perhaps like to see a free translation 
most useful. After this, we have a hymn. ‘Then | of it, and here it is :— 
the class read a chapter, verse about, of the New | Oh, why am I not able, my God and Redeemer, 
Testament, which is explained and enforced with To fill both earth and heaven with the sound of thy praise, 


¢ - ‘es So that my gratitude be show ye The 
special reference to the condition and wants of the dod tow has iy Theo I ab? ih cach 
ali y, mn i rards f 
Italians present. Another hymn is afterwards sung, Happy, when I hear Thee and when that word 
and we conclude with prayer, the whole service | wore said, Let there be light, and there was light, 
° ° . . i eaches, guides, and comforts me 

press aa ngs in Italian. The Hymn-book was | And tells me the way of life is here. 
Oo tanec rom Florence,—a beautiful collection, Happy, when to Thee I speak, and from the earth 
containing many gems of Italian and French har- | 5 cen Se Shee ie een eet 

. . | Trustf sas y s t i *s 
monies, as may be seen from the one below.* But Salar a po nerwteraetnets 5 

i] 





* ITALIAN HYMN, WITH MUSIC, 
Adagio non troppo. 
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Oh per - ché non m’é da - to mio Di- o mio Re-den - to - re Em- 





-pir la ter -raeil cie - lo di mie lo_- di col suon On- 





tu - di - ne si veg ..- gael’al toa- mo te Che 


-de la gra- @ « 


a. 





ver - te nu - troe quan - to per te fe - li - ceio son. 


Felice se per giusto provido tuo comando 
Con amore battuto so con amor soffrir 
E piango ma nel tuo paterno cor fidando ! 
Piango e la croce abbraccio, e breve é il mio patir 


Felice quand’io t’odo, quando quella parola | 
Che disse sia la luce e la luce appari ) 
Infino a me discende, mi guida mi consola, | 
E mi dice la via della salute é qui. ] 


Felice s’io ti parlo e dal fango terreno, H Felice quando l’angelo m’assal della caduta! 
Innalzo a te l’omaggio e il voto del mio cor. | Colla croce per arme l’Agnello a difensor. 
Fidente quasi figlio che corre al padre inseno Genuflesso io combatto e la pugna compiuta | 
Tremante, come a Dio s’appressa un peccator. Franto, rimango e infermo, franto ma vincitor. 
Felice se il tuo di, quel di che spuntar vide | Felice ognor felice! E> il Dio forte mio padre, 
L’opera tua dal nulla, tuo Figlio dall’avel, | E’ mio fratello il Cristo, lo Spirto @ consiglier 
Mi schiude i tabernacoli in cui l’alme a te fide Che mai pu dar la terra che tor le inferne squadre 


T’adorano e riaccende in me lo spento zel. A chi del Dio santissimo dal ciel sa di goder. 
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Happy, when the | which saw Thy work begin— 
The day which saw Thy Son from the tomb arise— 

Opens to me the tabernacles where those who in Thee trust 
Worship Theo, and new service to Thee orter. 


Happy, if, when by Thy gracious command 

Thou in love chastenest me, I also in love can suffer: 
If, whilst crying, trusting in a Father’s heart, : 
Embracing the cross, I can count the suffering brief. 


Happy, if, when temptation assails me, 

Armed with the cross, with the Lamb as my defender, 
Kneeling, I combat, and the battle over, 

Wounded I remain, yet conqueror. 

Happy, ever happy, God is my Father, 

Christ my Brother, the Spirit is Counsellor— 

What can earth do tome? What the infernal hosts take from me, 
Wher the most Holy God my chief joy I make? 


For the convenience of those coming from a 
distance tea is given after the lesson every Sunday, 
and prizes are frequently given to those who are 
most regular in their attendance, and who best 
answer questions on Biblical subjects; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be better than the order 
and attention which have all along prevailed 
in the class and school on all occasions. For 
this, indeed, we have reason to be very thank- 
ful, seeing that the Roman Catholic priests 
have often threatened with excommunication those 
who come near our place. A singular episode 
on this subject I may narrate. One Sunday, 
whilst the Bible was being read, a priest entered 
the room, and immediately all eyes and ears 
were directed to the exalted personage. Invited 
to be seated, and to offer any observation, he did 
not hesitate one moment to take advantage of the 
opportunity. The subject under consideration was 
the parable of the Sower, and taking hold of the 
passage, ‘ Because it is given to you to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it 
is not given,” the priest maintained that it was use- 
less, if not presumptuous, to attempt to teach to the 
masses what was only intended for the Apostles 
and their successors! He was answered, that the 
Bible was the com-xon inheritance of ministers and 
people, and his attention was called to the passage, 
“The common people heard Him gladly.” There 
was, in short, an animated discussion which in- 
tensely interested his Italian parishioners. As a 
tule, however, we do not enter into any controversy, 
or care to argue on any few grounds of divergence 
in human opinions. We can say with truth, not 
a word is spoken which needs give offence. We 
pursue the task of making the Italians acquainted 
with the Word of God, well knowing that the 
entrance of that Word gives light. Many Bibles 
and Testaments, kindly granted by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, have been distributed, 
and portions of the Bible have been also freely 
circulated, as well as a great number of Italian 
tracts granted by the Religious Tract Society. 
To reach the large number of Italians spread all 
over London, we needed, moreover, a missionary, 
one who, knowing not only the language, but the 
feelings and wants of the Italians, would be best 
able to obtain their confidence, and induce them to 
think of the serious purposes of life and eternity. 
Such a missionary, the Society has, in the provi- 
dence of God, in the Count de Tergolina, a Vene- 





tian by birth, a man of great talent and heart. His 
reports from week to week are most interesting. 
He reads to the Italians, and with them, chapters 
of the Bible; he distributes Italian Bibles and 
tracts ; he combats many errors; he inculcates on 
‘them sound moral principles, and sows among his 
countrymen the precious truths of Christianity free 
from the gloss of human tradition. In one year 
the Count visited more than four hundred Italians, 
and of these fifty declared themselves Protestants, 
and one hundred had long ago abandoned the 
errors of Rome. Conversations on the differences 
between Romanism and Protestantism must of 
necessity often occur, and Count de Tergolina does 
not cease to inculcate, that Protestantism means true 
Christianity, or the protesting against the commands 
of the Church of Rome, idolatry towards the Virgin, 
saints, angels, and martyrs, transubstantiation, and 
canonization, Often in reading the missionary’s 
reports I have seen how a word in season is able 
to give courage to the weak, and comfort to the 
afflicted, to calm angry passions, and to lead the 
mind from the troubles and vanities of time to the 
peace and bliss of eternity. 

Many public lectures are also given to the Italians 
in connection with the Society, and various other 
means are attempted with a view to instruct their 
mind and elevate their taste and morals. 

Knowing how fond the Italians are of music, 
and how cheerfully they contribute their quota 
when required for public enjoyment, we have often 
a “festa,” which attracts some two or three hun- 
dred of them. On the second Saturday in Decem- 
ber last we had one such, which proved immensely 
interesting from the great variety of costume shown 
by the natives of almost every province of Italy, 
and especially from the ability exhibited by some 
of them, both in instrumental and vocal music. It 
was a great success, and the fruit of it was seen ina 
crowded Bible class the following Sunday, when, 
with great appropriateness, we had Joseph and the 
coat of many colours and the parable of the Prodigal 
Son as the second lesson. But above all, we need an 
Italian evangelical church. Strange that the Ger- 
man Protestants should have eight churches, the 
French two, the Greek two, and the Italians none. 
True, they are not so numerous, yet there are 
not a few of them, as I have already said, 
anxious to join a purer and more enlightened com- 
munion than the one they were accustomed to 
attend, and many would be glad to hear the Gospel 
preached in the language and with the fervour of 
a Savonarola in the heart of the metropolis. Often 
have we wished to invite a student from the college 
of the Waldensian Church to minister to the Ita- 
lians in London, but where are the funds to meet 
the expenditure? In the same manner, we should be 
glad to establish a workmen’s club for the Italians. 
But we can only rent the school for a few hours in 
the week, and have not in our power to provide for 
them a place of rest and innocent recreation. But 
who has ever come into contact with any class of 
operatives without finding troubles and sufferings? 
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Where is the district of London without its poor 
and outcasts? And Leather Lane is not an ex- 
ception. Often the poor organ-boy and image- 
maker returns home wearied and worn, with the 
lamentation, “‘We have toiled all night and have 
caught nothing.” For these something more is 
wanted than grammar or arithmetic. And there 
are the sick and infirm among them. Many Italians 
cannot stand the English climate, and they suffer 
much from disease of the lungs. Oh, how often do 
we feel the want of funds to relieve cases of this 
kind, and how much moral and religious influence 
is often lost through our inability to afford the 
necessary help! In truth, for many purposes 
funds would be required, and we would fain com- 
mend the object to our philanthropic readers. 
May I speak a brief word for the poor Italians 
in London? I know that there are those who 
regard with no complacent eye the presence in 
our streets of so many organ-boys; yet much 
may be said on behalf of those who bring 
music and harmony into the lowest quarters of 
our densely-crowded cities. To me it is a joyous 
sight when I meet dozens of boys and girls merrily 
dancing to the sound of an organ. Talk of 
sending the poor organ-boys away! The day 
may come when we shall offer a public reward 
to any one who will bring any of them to our shores. 
But it is a gross mistake to take the poor organ-boy 
as the representative of the Italians in London. 
Many there are occupying no mean position in 
the world of letters, arts, and science. Time was 
when the merchants of Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and 
Venice, under the name of Lombards, were sufficiently 
numerous in London to give the name to Lombard 
Street, and so rich that they could lend money to 
the State upon the mortgage of the Customs. With 
the extinction of the Reformation in Italy, England | 
became the asylum of a theologian like Peter Martyr | 





an ornament as a sculptor, and Panizzi had charge 
of the British Museum. 

Be they, however, rich or poor, learned or un- 
learned, whatever their industry, whatever their 
appearance, they are entitled to our good-will and 
hospitality. Amongst the duties of benevolence 
which are incumbent upon us who live in this vast 
and populous metropolis, none is more urgent 
than the obligation, “Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.” To Italy England owes a debt of grati- 
tude. It was there that Christianity first took root 
in Europe, and thence that Christian missions first 
came to England. It was there that science and 
art received the greatest impulse, and it was the 
Italian merchants who introduced among us many 
of our notions of trade. With civil and religious 
liberty firmly rooted in the Italian soil, Italy will, I 
trust, once more rise to her wonted place among the 
nations. “We might have supposed,” said Lord 
Palmerston, “the Italians to have become torpid in 
the enjoyment of luxury, to have been enervated 
by the pursuit of pleasure, and to have had no 
knowledge or feeling on politics, except what may 
have been derived from the traditions of their 
history and the jealousies of rival States. But we 
have seen that people, suddenly rising from the 
slumber of ages with the power of a giant refreshed, 
breaking that spell by which they had long been 
bound, and displaying on great occasions the 
courage of heroes, the sagacity of statesmen, the 
wisdom of philosophers, and obtaining for them- 
selves that unity of political existence, which for 
centuries had been denied them.” Mean though 
some Italians may appear amongst us, cast 
down though they be by suffering and misfor- 
tune, let us not forget that they are the sub- 
jects of a country strong in the enjoyment of 
rights, powerful in industry and commerce, and 
supreme in all the arts which embellish our existence. 























and a jurisconsult like Albericus Gentilis, and ever | And if we cannot give them the bright sunshine 
since, almost without intermission, politics sent and the magic landscape of beautiful Italy, let us at 
many of the most engaging and brilliant writers and least prove that beneath a dull and foggy atmo- 
economists, and the arts sent many whose names | sphere there are hearts full of love and sympathy, 
have constituted an era in the history of national | there are hands open to relieve the distressed, and 
refinement. Only the other day Marochetti was | to administer comforts to the strangers of all nations. 
LEONE LEVI, 





THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. 
V.—TITUS. 


My partner and fellow-helper concerning you.’’—2 Cor. viii. 23. 


Tue word “ svmaeiiontie? is very far from| Nor, again, does the word “co-operation” by 
summing up St. Paul’s whole relation to those who | any means sum up all the remainder of what was 
were closely associated with him during his varied | involved in these relationships. In St. Paul were 
and eventful life. Of course even his “friendships | found a large capacity and a pressing zeal for ad- 
are full of interest, because they illustrate features | ministration. He used his friends without losing 
of his character and display the principles on which | their affections. He sent them on suitable errands. 
he acted. But each of these friendships became | | He combined their services in fitting proportions. 


also the basis of co-operation. They were not| He posted them in places where, in his judgment, 





merely occasions for the interchange of kindly per- | | they had appropriate work to do. He corresponded 
sonal feeling, but were turned into efficient helps of| with them by letter when he could not see them 
active and sustained work in the cause of Christ. 


| personally. In fact, during his short life, a consi- 
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derable part of the Levant was covered with the 
network of his organization. 

We might connect this organizing and governing 
faculty of St. Paul with various friends whose names 
are known to us. The most obvious of all would 
be Timotheus, whom we can trace through a long 
period in the most intimate communication with 
the Apostle, acting under his orders, strengthened 
by his sympathy, sent by him on various errands, 
till at last we see him placed by his authority at 
Ephesus, to ordain, to govern, to teach, to exercise 
discipline. But this eminent friend of St. Paul 
being above all others associated with him “as a 
son with his father,”* and having co-operated with 
him through a long range of time up to the very 
close of his life,t may with advantage be reserved 
for the conclusion of our series. Or, again, we 
might have selected Silas, who, partly in conjunc- 
tion with Timotheus, became St. Paul’s associate and 
fellow-labourer, when he separated from Barnabas ;¢ 


TITUS. 





but that Second Missionary Journey, to which this 
conjunction belongs, has already been illustrated, 
so far as our limits allow, by Lydia, Luke, and 
Apollos. Or, again, we might take for the basis of 
some remarks on St. Paul’s administrative powers, 
Tychicus and Trophimus, who are prominently 
named as his companions on the Third Missionary 
Journey,§ and who appear afterwards in close com- 
munication with him—the latter at Jerusalem, in the 
midst of very eventful circumstances || —the former 
in connection with the sending of the Epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians during the first 
Roman imprisonment, as well as at a still later 
period.** But on the whole they come to view 


less distinctively and prominently than Titus, who | 
also suits chronologically the place at which we are | 


now arrived, and to whom, moreover, as well as to 
Timotheus, a letter was addressed by the Apostle, 
which has both a personal and an official character, | 
and which is preserved to us in the Canonical | 
Scriptures. 

The notices of Titus in the New Testament 
are not very copious ; but they are sufficient for | 
our present purpose, which is to contemplate him 
as a specimen and sample of the companions used | 
by St. Paul for the spreading of truth, the promo- | 
tion of charity, and the refuting of error; and 
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disposed to specify, is the possession of @ zve//- 
understood line of policy, and the pursuance of it 
with a clear vision and a strong will. Mastery 
over the minds of others is never obtained by 
those who do not know their own mind. But 
where a fixed end is kept distinctly in view and 
steadily and firmly sought, this always gives confi- 
dence to weaker natures, and supplies direction to 
subordinate help. When men are so led, they 
follow easily and instinctively. Now certainly there 
was never any doubt as to the tendency of St. 
Paul’s chief thoughts and warmest feelings. The 
one point on which his eye was habitually fixed, 
and to which he turned again after every dis- 
couragement, was the securing in the hearts of all 
men a reception for Christ and His salvation, 
His speeches, his letters, his whole course of con- 
duct, all declare this as clearly as possible. 

Next to this may be mentioned ‘the habit of 
never sparing himself. Sometimes it happens that 
there is latent self-indulgence in the leaders of 
other men; but such leadership is apt to break 
down in the end, and at least it must fail in 
exciting enthusiasm. But St. Paul was always 
ready to do more himself than he expected from 
others. No general with mutinous soldiers ever 
threw himself more heartily and personally into the 
work of his campaign, than did this Apostle with 
his army of willing and loyal followers. At all 
points we find the same habit of indefatigable 
exertion—as at Lystra, when he rose from what 
appeared to be his death-blow, and turned at once 
to new missionary work ;* or at Troas, when, in 
the midst of a fatiguing voyage, he spent the whole 
night in exhortation and teaching ;+ or at Miletus, 
when, having a few hours to spare, he sent for the 
Ephesian presbyters, that he might strengthen 
them for the discharge of their duties;{ or in 
Rome, when, immediately on his arrival, he “ called 
the chief of the Jews together,” that he might “see 


| them and speak with them concerning Christ and 


His salvation.”§ 

But for consummate leadership other qualities 
are wanted, besides the clear pursuance of a settled 
line of policy and a ready willingness to undertake 
hard work. The power of facile adaptation is an 
important element in the composition of such a 











perhaps our end will best be accomplished by con-| character; and this was eminently conspicuous in 
sidering first the general methods on which St. | St. Paul. He could easily bend to circumstances, 
Paul acted as an administrator, and secondly cer- | while keeping his main end resolutely in view and 
tain characteristics of Titus himself, so far as*they | never relaxing his active exertions. If he cannot 
can be ascertained. | preach the Gospel in Asia, he will make the 

I. It is not difficult to enumerate the qualities | | If he refuses to circumcise 





attempt in Bithynia. || 
which make a man powerful in acting on the minds 
| 


Titus under conditions of one kind, he is willing 
to circumcise Timotheus under circumstances of 
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and hearts of others, in using and regulating their 
services, and in winning and maintaining their | another kind.{ If he is in prison and precluded 
confidence. Nor are the proofs wanting that these | from travelling, he can write letters, and thus 
qualities were combined, to a high degree of per- | pursue his old work in anew way. Hecan bea 
fection, in the Apostle Paul. 


| Jew to the Jew—a Gentile to the Gentile—“all 
The first of these qualities, which I should be| things to all men, if by all means he may save 








* Phil. ii. 22. + 2 Tim. iv. 6, 21. 7 pas 

t Acts xv. 40, xvii. 14, xviii. 5 ; sce 1 Thess. i. 1. * Acts xiv. 19—21. + A@ts xx. 7, Ir. 

§ Acts xx. 4. |] Acts xxi. 29; see 2 Tim. iv. 20. t Acts xx. 15—17. ¢ Acts xxviil. 17, 20, 
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some.”* Such versatility, when it is united with 
consistency and self-denial, is sure to win varied 


| disposition and capabilities of each. 


adherents and to retain them, whereas the stiffness | 


of mere obstinacy repels or alienates many, whose 


active co-operation would otherwise be willingly 
given. 
A still deeper point of character must now be 


mentioned, on which the real force of administrative 
ability very largely depends. 
affected sympathy with the sorrows and joys, the dif- 
ficulties and successes of those with whom he was 
associated. 
sonal interest in everything that ago them ; 
as on the other hand they knew that 


And this mutual affec- 
not merely to progress or dis- 


regard to all his concerns. 
tion extended, 


couragement in the great cause of religion, but to | 


questions of Ifealth and minute personal comfort. 


St. Paul had an un-| 


A marked 
instance of this is to be found by means of com- 
paring Timotheus and Titus. 

This brings us back to the point from which we 
started. And now, leaving these general remarks 
on St. Paul’s administrative power, we may tum 
our attention to Titus, as furnishing in his career 
an illustration of the exercise of this power, besides 
affording to us in his own personal character some 


| . - 
| very useful suggestions for our conduct. 


They could always reckon on his per- | 


he always | 
took for granted a similar interest on their part in 


It is needless to give examples to illustrate either | 


the power of such feelings, or the fact that they had 
a large influence in St. Paul’s administrative career. 
Two such instances will come before us in order 
when we turn our thoughts to Onesimus 
Epaphroditus. 

With this deep inward affection must be united | 
that easy habit of giving outward expression to 
considerate feelings, in manner, in words, in writing 
which we 
all St. Paul’s capabilities for exercising influence on 
others and commanding their services. Rudeness 
of behaviour and want of tact forfeit much co- 
operation, even when higher qualities are present, 
that deserve to retain it. St. Paul was singularly 


accomplished in regard to the finer points of 


social intercourse ; and the great cause of Christi- 
anity gained much in his hands from this circum- 
stance. We see this in his address to Agrippa, 
and in his letter to Philemon; nor can we doubt 
that his daily conduct among his companions and 
fellow-labourers was marked by this feature 

Our enumeration may conclude with the mention | 
of his discriminating judgment. . This faculty is 
il for a successful leader of other men. 
Unless he can distinguish among their characters, 
so as to see what duties are best suited for each, 
and so as to treat them according to their sev eral 
temperaments, confusions and misunderstandings 
must result, and the best work must be impeded 
and retarded. ‘That St. Paul possessed this power 
of discrimination to an unusual degree is very 
evident. While dealing with the progress of the 
Gospel on the broadest scale, he had a remarkable 
capacity of singling out individuals for distinct ob- 
servation and recollection. We see this in 
specific prayers which he offered up according to the 
emergencies which came before his attention. We 
see it in the appropriate variety of the messages 
sent, in the course of his Epistles, to different 
persons. We see it, too, in the assigning to his 
companions separate missions, suitably to the 


essentia 





> = Con. ix. 22. 





II. Most persons reading the Epistles to Timothy 
and the E —_ to Titus carefully, and then com- 
paring tae, ill be conscious of a difference in 
tone, which bes s to an impression that there was a 
marked difference of character in the two men. 
This method of drawing the distinction may be 
somewhat fine and delicate. It does not, how- 
ever, follow from this that the distinction itself 
is fanciful. Moreover, it bears the test of a 
close examination. In the Epistles to Timothy 
no one can fail to observe a peculiar tenderness 
of feeling. The allusions to the childhood of 





,| Timothy*—to his mother and his grandmother t 
and | 


—to his tearst—to his delicate health §—to his 


| companionship with St. Paul in time of suffering || 


| ; é 

, | us to infer the cxiste1 
| 

call courtesy, before we have enumerated 


—as well as the strong injunctions not to show 
| weakness in the discharge of his duties {—lead 
ice of something like a feminine 
softness in the character of Timothy.** No such 


| features are conspicuous in the Epistle addressed 


to Titus. 
severe, 


Its tone is altogether more abrupt and 
This may arise partly from the character 


| of that rough Cretan population among whom the 


duties of Titus were to be discharged; but it is 
natural to connect it also with the character of 
Titus himself. St. Paul writes as if he did not fear 
any weakness on his part, and as if he expected 


| him to be fully competent for the hard task assigned 
| to him. 


| 





| joined soon afterwards by St. Luke. 
the | 





With this introductory remark, suggested by the 
comparison of two men whose names almost neces- 
sarily present themselves as parallel words, we may 
| proceed to follow the Scriptural notices of Titus in 
| their chronological order. He is not mentioned 
in the Acts at all. Our information must be de- 
rived from the Epistle to the Galatians, the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and the Pastoral Epistles. 

Our series of slight biographical notices has 
brought us now to the Third Missionary Journey of 
St. Paul. On this circuit, as on the former, the 
earlier part of his progress was through the district 
of Galatia. We have seen that on the first of these 
occasions he was detained there by illness, and 
Shortly after 
the second visit he heard of a very rapid declension 
of his converts into serious errors ; and this caused 
him to write the Epistle to the Galatians. It is 
here that the first notice of Titus occurs; and it 
is observable that he is mentioned in such a way 
as to convey the impression that he was well known 

* 2 Tim. iii. 15. 

2 1 Tim. v. 23. 


x Tim. i. 18; vi. 13, 143 2 Tim. ii. 1. 
** See art. Zimotheus, in the “ Dictionsey of the Bible.” 


t 2 Tim. i. 40 
2 Tim. iii. 10, 11. 
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to the Galatian Christians. From this we should 
infer that he was among St. Paul’s companions on 
this part of his missionary travels. Certainly he 
was with him, as we shall see, and in active service 
under his orders, very soon afterwards. 

The facts mentioned in this Epistle concerning 
Titus carry us back to an earlier time. St. Paul, 
in the course of his argument on the freedom of the 
Church from the necessity of Jewish practices, has 
occasion to mention the important journey under- 
taken by himself and Barnabas from Antioch to 
Jerusalem. Among “certain others”* who were 
with them was Titus ;f and it is added that “he, 
being a Greek, was not compelled to be circum- 
cised.”t Great efforts were evidently made to ex- 
ercise compulsion ; but they were most firmly re- | 
sisted, and the resistance was enforced, as we see in 
the context, by vehement arguments. Now here we 
see that Titus was a true Gentile, not, like Timo- 
theus, of half-Jewish descent.§ He was, in fact, 
a representative of the Gentile Church on this occa- 
sion, as Barnabas was of the Jewish. We see also 
that Titus had been at Antioch with Paul and Bar- 
nabas during the time of their active and united work 
in that place. <A very natural inference is that he 
had been converted then and there. In the Epistle 
addressed afterwards to himself he is entitled St. 
Paul's “own son after the common faith,”|| which | 
associates him with this Apostle by the closest of | 
ties, both personal and religious. Of the occu- | 
pation of Titus in the interval between this con-| 
ierence at Jerusalem and St. Paul's second visit to | 
Galatia, a period of several years, we know nothing. | 
Of the occurrence which is recorded in connection 
with that conference this is worth observing, that 
Titus appears there in connection with the firm and 
uncompromising side of St. Paul's character, just 
as the circumcision of Timotheus, on the other 
hand, exhibits him on the side of conciliation. 

Soon after writing the Epistle to the Galatians, 
on this Second Missionary Journey, St. Paul had oc- 
casion to write the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
This letter was elicited from him by very serious 
abuses afiecting morality, as those in Galatia had 
afiected doctrine. It can be shown by very satis- 
factory arguments ™ that Titus was one of the bearers 
of this letter from Ephesus to Corinth. And now 
again he appears in parallelism and in contrast with 
Timotheus. That disciple, too, was sent on a 
mission to Corinth about the same time. But he 
certainly did not take the letter. And at this point | 
it occurs to make the observation that the missions 
of the two men appear to have been very different, 
and in harmony with their respective dispositions. 
The words concerning Timotheus are: “If he 
come, see that he may be with you without fear : 
for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also do. 
Let no man therefore despise him: but conduct 
him forth in peace, that he may come unto me: 





_¢ Gal. ii. 3. 





* Acts xv. 2. + Gal.ii. 1. 
? Acts xvi. 1, 3. Tit. i. 4. 
@ 1 Cor. xvi. 11,12. See a compact statement ot the case in art, 
Z7itus in the “ Dictionary of the Kible.” ' 


for I look for him with the brethren.”* The im- 
pression derived from this is, not that Timotheus 
was a robust controversialist, but rather that he 
was sent on some message of conciliation. Titus, 


, on the other hand, as one of “the brethren” who 


conveyed the letter, was the bearer of very stern 
rebukes: and this collision with the abuses at Corinth 
would make a considerable demand on him for 
firmness and decision, to say nothing of the prompti- 
tude and energy which were required about this 
time, as we shall see, by the business of the collec- 
tion now in progress for “ the poor saints in Judzea.” 

With the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
which followed the First at a short interval, we 
come upon a clear view of Titus. The materials 
for describing his character are no longer conjectural, 
or derived from minute arguments, St. Paul speaks 
of him and of his mission warmly and openly to the 
Corinthians. And, first, his intense anxiety to 
meet Titus on his return from Corinth, in the in- 
terval between the first and second letters, and to 
hear the news he brought of the Church in that 
place, must be made the subject of remark. 

While Titus was still absent, St. Paul proceeded 
from Ephesus to Troas ‘‘to preach Christ’s Gospel ;” 
and he adds that there “a door was open to him 
of the Lord.” Still he says he had “ no rest in his 
spirit, because he found not Titus his brother,” but 
“taking his leave of them,” went forth from thence 
to Macedonia.t There, to his great joy, he met 
Titus, and received from him good intelligence re- 
specting the cor.verts who had made him so anxious. 
Nowhere in St. Paul’s Epistles is a warmer expres- 
sion to be found of exuberant thanksgiving and 
happiness : and we can see very plainly that this 
feeling is connected with certain personal qualifica- 
tions in Titus himself. He was “filled with com- 
fort: he was exceeding joyful in all his tribulation.” 
On his arrival in Macedonia, “ his flesh had no rest, 
but he was troubled on every side : without were 
fightings, within were fears. Nevertheless God, 
that comforteth those that are cast down, comforted 
him by the coming of Titus.” It was something to 
enjoy the sympathy of a congenial companion: but 
far more than this; “not by his coming only” was 
the Apostle comforted, “but by the consolation 
wherewith Titus had been comforted in the 
Corinthians.” He was able to tell the Apostle of 
their earnest repentance, of their fervent mind 
towards himself, of their sorrow for their sins, of 
their vehement, indignant efforts for the clearing 
of themselves.t Now the point of interest for us 
here is, that Titus shared all the feelings of St. 
Paul. Whatever joy and comfort the Apostle ex- 
perienced in the recovery of these erring Corin- 
thians was reflected, and, indeed, had been antici- 
pated, in the messenger. It was not simply St. 
Paul that was “ comforted by the consolation ;” but 
Titus, who brought the news, also felt the con- 
solation. And below this is brought to view still 
more explicitly: “We were comforted in your 





® 1 Cor. xvi. 10, 11. t 2 Cor. ii. 12, 33. 
t 2 Cor. vii. 4—s. 
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comfort : yea, and exceedingly the more joyed we 
for the joy of Titus, because his spirit was refreshed 
by you all. His inward affection is more abundant 
toward you, whilst he remembereth the obedience 
of you all, how with fear and trembling you received 
him.”* Nothing could display more clearly, both 
the affectionate and loyal nature of Titus, and also 
his thorough abhorrence of evil and hearty rejoicing 
in the truth. 

But this is not all that the Epistle before us 
enables us to ascertain in regard to the mission and 
the character of Titus. The question of the collec- 
tion, in which St. Paul took so warm an interest, 
was involved in some embarrassment at Corinth. 
In this place there had evidently been much pro- 
fession of alacrity at first, and some considerable 
falling off of zeal afterwards. It is very possible 
that the party-spirit, which had grown up to so 
disastrous a height in this Church, had produced 
its usual injurious effect on practical works of 
charity. However this might be, the messenger, 
who was authorised to deal with this question, was 
required to have good judgment, as well as strict 
integrity ; and, in both respects, Titus receives the 
strongest testimony from the Apostle. As to the 
latter point, while indignantly repelling an imputa- 
tion which had been cast on his own honour and 
unselfishness, he says, ‘“‘ Did I make a gain of you 
by any of them whom I sent unto you? Did 
Titus make a gain of you? Walked we not in the 
same spirit ? walked we not in the same steps ?” + 
As to the former, we have the utmost commenda- 
tions both of the zeal he showed in animating 
them at the outset, and of his moral courage 
afterwards in kindling their flagging generosity. t 
The sentences which are used on this subject by 
the Apostle imply the existence in Titus of very 
high qualities which, added to what has been men- 
tioned above, show him to have been a character 
well worthy to be admired and imitated. The 
mere fact of his being sent on such a mission 
is high praise; and nothing can exceed the confi- 
dence expressed in the words, “ Whether any do 
inquire of Titus, he is my partner and fellow-helper 
concerning you.” § 

Again there is a considerable space during which 
his biography is a blank. Titus does not appear in 
companionship with St. Paul on any subsequent 
journey ; nor does his name occur in connection 
with any event at Jerusalem, or the imprisonment 
in Rome. Neither is this the place for inquiring 


placed, are described in most unfavourable terms ;* 
and under these circumstances, he is to “ set in order 
the things that are wanting,” to “exhort and con- 
vince gainsayers,” to “stop the mouths of unruly 
and vain talkers,” to ‘‘ rebuke sharply,” to “ speak 
the things that become sound doctrine,” to “show 
himself a pattern of good works,” to preach “ obedi- 
ence to magistrates,” to “reject heretics.”t He to 
whom such a commission was confidently intrusted 
by St. Paul, could not have been wanting in energy, 
firmness, judgment, and force of character. 

One sentence in this Epistle forms an apparent 
link of connection with the latest notice of the 
name of Titus. St. Paul says to him: “ Be diligent 
to come unto me to Nicopolis: for I have de- 
termined there to winter.” | Now we find it stated 
in the last of the Pastoral Epistles, written shortly 
before St. Paul’s death, that “Titus was gone to 
Dalmatia.”§ This was a wild and rugged district, 
with a rough population, not far from Nicopolis ; 
and there may have been some connection between 
the two journeys. Neither tradition nor history 
helps us to any details. It is just worth while to 
observe, that this mention of a difficult mission and 
an inclement season is in harmony with the temper- 
ament and capabilities of Titus and the work which 
the Apostle was in the habit of assigning to him. 

It is, however, with the island of Crete that this 
companion of St. Paul must be closely and per- 
manently associated. And such an association is 
well adapted to attract the imagination and to fix 
itself in the memory. The commanding geo- 
graphical position of Candia in advance of the 
Archipelago, and in the line of seafarers on their 
voyages from Syria to Italy—the grand outline and 
solid masses of its mountains—the fame of its 
mythological traditions—the hereditary turbulence of 
its inhabitants—the rough vicissitudes of its history 
—combine to make it memorable among islands. 
The Biblical student, too, can never forget that one 
of the most remarkable passages in St. Paul’s 
history was connected with its southern coast.|| Nor 
has the memory of Titus, in the midst of many 
superstitions, ever been lost in the island. When 
the Venetians occupied it, they gave to “St. Titus” 
a place side by side with their own “St. Mark.” 
We may conclude with an extract from a panegyric 
pronounced by one of his successors in the episcopal 
superintendence of Crete. Andreas Cretensis says 
that Titus “laid the foundation of the Church in 
Crete, was himself there the pillar of the Truth and 





and deciding where and at what time the Epistle to 


Titus himself was written. The general strain of | 


the letter has been spoken of above, as affording 
some insight into the characteristic disposition and 
ability of ‘Titus. The Cretans, among whom he is 





* 2 Cor. vii. 13, 15. 


ii. + 2 Cor. xii. 17, 18. 
$ 2Cor. viii. 6, 10, 17. 


¢ 2 Cor. viii. 23. 


the strong support of the Faith, the unwearied 

trumpet of the proclamation of the Gospel, and 

the clear utterance of the tongue of St. Paul.” 
JOHN S. HOWSON. 





| © Tit. i. 12. + Tit. i. 5,9, 11, 13; ii. 1, 7; iii. 1, 10. 
| ¢ Tit. iii. 12. ¢ 2 Tim. iv. 10. 

§ Acts xavii. 7-16. Sce art. Crefe in the “Dictionary of the 
| Bible.” 
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THE INCARNATION. 


To-morrow ! 


TO-MORROW we commemorate 

The Birth of Christ, and celebrate, 

With prayer and praise and jubilee, 

The truth of God’s Humanity : 

That truth, through ages long conceal’d, 
No vain philosophy reveal’d ; 

Though Plato and Aurelius sought, 

The secret fled unaided thought ; 

E’en holy prophets, while inspired, 
Groping ’mid prompted thoughts inquired, 
Searching what full new-manner’d time 
Would consummate the truth sublime— 
The truth which all Enigma ends— 
With Man’s Divine God’s Human blend 


Eternally-Begotten Son ! 

With the Eternal Father One ! 

Oh Word! Eternal Thought express’d 
Eternally! ‘To us confest 

Incarnate! Thou, th’ Eternal Love, 
Didst out th’ Eternal Bosom move, 
And—come to earth—a Man! didst show 
Gods spirit-heart in kindred glow, 

And prove by deeds of sympathy, 

In God was aye Humanity ; 

Whereby His Being could descend, 

With that of Man’s united blend, 

Man’s rise to meet his God’s 
Oh Cord of Gold! Great Pow’r of Love! 


above 


Oh Thou Great Love! Ah God most dread! 
To-morrow, at Thy “table spread,” 

Thy lov’d ones, won from sin and shame, 
Their hearts aglow in holy flame, 

Fill'd with the awe of Love’s delight, | 
“ Draw near aith faith,” in Thee unite ; | 
In God's and Man’s affinity, | 
The Heav’n-breath’d soul of Deity, 
That bids to Heav'nly things aspire 

Prompts human life to action higher ; 

In hope elate, “ with one accord,” 

Christ’s Church uniting in her Lord: 

Yea! as God's sons on good should wait, | 
To-morrow we communicate. 

















Nay, this very morn ! 

For though ’tis night, Young Day is born : 
They call it night,—these gloomy shrouds, 
This weeping of o’erladen clouds, 

This darkness that the eyeball feels 

To outer sight no day reveals! 

Yet in my wakeful ears the clock 











Long since the hour of day has struck. | 
So be it, Lord! Like Egypt's pest, | 
Though “ darkness felt” my soul invest 
Though brother men cry, “Still ‘tis night,” | 
Nor my poor life show burning light, | 
Oh! grant these thoughts may be the chime {| 
To usher in my new-birth time. 
And in my heart this blessed morn 

Midst cloud an i te s let Chr bo | 
Christ born in me? My heart of si 
Hold Hope of Glory—Christ within; | 
What? In effete corruption breed 
Of Incorruptible the seed ? 
Low types of Being, loathsome worn | 


Foul, slimy, wriggling, hideous forms, 
What than itself is viler yet 
Corrupting matter may beget : | 
So my vile heart will | 
Of its own self but things to hate,— 
No beauty, save a poison flower, | 
Spring from its own productive powcr. 

Ah, No! 
Husband my heart with Christ to fii! | 
For ah! my sins but more deprave 


aye create 


Ne’er can my carnal will 


Whate’er of strength my nature gave: 

My heart’s weak throes, my spirit’s pow’r 
Could ne’er bring on the natal hour, 

E’en though, with full conception fraught, 
My soul should compass Christ in thought. | 
Help! Hear my cries! Thou Who didst come | 
The blessed fruit of human womb! 

Sweet Christ! Whose infant limbs were laid 

Where senseless brutes for fodder stray’! | 
Oh ! Spring to life in me this morn, | 


Conceived in thought—in action born! 
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THE STRUGGLE IN FERRARA. 


CHAPTER XII.—EVENTS FORESHADOWED. 
1.@ - ITTLE sleep 
<-> was enjoyed 
, by Renée or | 
, her two lady 
i attendants | 
on the night 
on which| 
% Bernardino | 
§ Ochino _ left | 
the Palace of 
A) San Francis- 
co to ask for 
shelter and 
protection 
from the 
Judge Biagio 
> Rosett1 
_ Early the 
next morning 
== the Duchess 
summoned 
Madonna 
Ponte and 
Teresa to a small cabinet adjoining her chamber. 
When they met anxiety and alarm were visible on 
the faces of the three. After the door of the cabi- 
net had been closed, Renée asked Teresa if she had 
received any news from her father of the safe 
arrival of Ochino at his house. 

“T have heard nothing whatever, your Highness,” 
said Teresa. 

“Ts it possible,” said Renée, “ that a messenger 
may have been sent, and you not hear of it? 
you not better make inquiry of the porter ?” 

“T will do so, your Highness,” said Teresa, “ but 
I am sure it will be fruitless. “No messenger would 
arrive at the principal entrance, and since daybreak 
I have myself been on the watch at the head of 





Had | 


dery frame—that occupation so much encouraged 
by the Princesses of the house of Este—after a few 
stitches, which seemed to have been made com- 
pletely at hazard, she gave up the attempt, and 
pushing the frame from her, crossed her hands 
before her and remained as silent and unoccupied 
as the Duchess and Teresa. Renée was the first 
to break silence. 

“My child,” she said to Teresa, “bring hither 
my Bible. It ill befits us in our present state to 
remain helplessly absorbed in our own languor. 


| Weak women as we may be, we have the power to 


apply to One who is stronger than all. Let us offer 
up a prayer to God for protection, as well as aid 
and comfort for the fugitive, as well as for our 
persecuted brethren in the city.” 

Then opening the Bible which had been placed 
before her on the table, and Teresa having placed 
a footstool for her to kneel upon, Renée read with 
a calm, clear voice, such portions of Scripture 
as she considered most applicable to their present 
position ; and when she had concluded she offered 
up a short but touching prayer for comfort and 
support. 

On the Duchess again resuming her chair, a 
singular change appeared to have taken place in 
her mind and in those of her two attendants. The 
expression of anxiety and alarm which had hitherto 
been plainly visible on their countenances now sub- 
sided, and they began to converse reasonably on 
their present position. 

“Tt is impossible we can disguise from ourselves,” 
said Renée, “the fact that some terrible misfortune 
is awaiting us. What it may be, none of us can 


| tell, but one thing we have in our power, and 


the staircase leading to the postern door, and no | 


one has applied there.” 
A silence of some minutes now ensued, which 
was broken by the Duchess saying,— 


pastor. May Heaven protect him.” 

Their morning meal was now brought to the 
room, but none of them had any appetite, and after 
it had remained on the table for some time, it was 
taken away untouched. The three now sat quietly 
together, glancing frequently at one another as if 
seeking for aid and encouragement which no one 
was able to give. The most self-possessed among 
them was undoubtedly the Duchess ; still, even she 
seemed to be labouring under that peculiar sensa- 
tion which occasionally comes over us all when in 
undefined danger, that a terrible misfortune is about 
to occur, though no one can exactly tell where it 
may fall, or the hand that may strike the blow. 
More than an hour passed in silence, and though 


Madonna Ponte had seated herself at the embroi- 
VI.—21. 


that is, to bow with resignation to whatever God’s 
will may be. Still, earnestly do I long to know 
what has befallen the pastor Ochino—whether he 
has succeeded in quitting the city, or has found in 
it some secure place of shelter. Go, Teresa, my 
child, and make inquiries whether any one has 
arrived at the Palace with a message from your 


| father.” 
“TI hope no accident has occurred to the worthy | 


Teresa left the room as she was ordered, and 
shortly afterwards returned with the intelligence 
that no messenger had called. 

Possibly of the three ladies Teresa felt most dis- 
appointed by the non-arrival of the messenger from 
her father’s house. ‘Though hardly admitting the 
idea to herself, she had expected that Camille Gur- 
don would call; and although she probably would 
not have admitted to herself that she bore any love 
for the handsome young Swiss, yet a proof of it 
might have been drawn from the fact that, now 
there was the impression of coming danger over 
her, her thoughts dwelt more on him than they 
had hitherto done. After her return to the Duchess 
she sat for some time in a gloomy mood. Fortu- 
nately the Duchess was too much occupied with 
her own thoughts to notice her, and after a short 
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time the young girl entered again fully into the 
subject uppermost in the minds of the others. 
Hour after hour passed, and still no messenger 
came from the Judge. A sort of irritable feeling 
now seemed gradually to come over Renée and 
her companions as they sat silent and motionless. 
Still no sound was heard, and the same silence 
which existed in the cabinet of the Duchess seemed 
to have been communicated to the officials of her 


household, and they moved about the Palace on | 


their several duties, silent and speechless as spectres. 

The bell was now heard ringing for midday 
mass, and shortly after footsteps approached the 
cabinet. Simultaneously the Duchess and her com- 
panions glanced anxiously towards the door of the 
room, as if expecting some communication. 
door opened, but the person whe entered was only 
the major-domo of the Palace (himself a Protestant), 
who came to inform her Highness that dinner— 
the principal meal of the day—was in readiness. 
Renée was on the point of giving a somewhat 
impatient answer, when, glancing at the major- 
domo, she perceived on his countenance the same 
expression of depression mixed with resignation 
that she had noticed during the morning on the 
faces of her two lady attendants. 

“Carlo,” she said kindly to him, “I shall not 
leave this room. Send up some slight refreshment 
to us here, and that will be sufficient.” 

The man bowed and quitted the room, which he 
shortly afterwards re-entered, followed by two ser- 
yants carrying some refreshments. ‘These they 
placed upon the table, and then at the order of the 
Seating them- 


some 


Duchess retired from her presence. 
selves at the table, the ladies now 
slight attempt to eat, which they did with their 
minds so completely absorbed in other matters, 
that when their repast was over, had they been 
questioned what viands had been set before them. 
they possibly would not have been able to say. 
Two hours more passed without any messenger 
arriving from the Judge; and it was now time for 


made 


the daily visit of the Princesses Lucrezia and | 
Possibly with the idea | 
of changing the terrible depression, the Duchess re- 


Eleanora to their mother. 


quested Teresa to go to the apartments of the Prin- 


cesses and inform them she was ready to receive | 
| spoke, “than what I have 


them. Teresa immediately went on her mission. On 
her way she passed one of the upper female 
vants employed about the persons of the Princesses. 


ser- 


She spoke civilly to her, but to her great sur- | 


prise the woman, instead of answering with the 


unwilling civility she was in the habit of showing, | 
merely drew herself up, and after casting a super- | 


cilious glance at Teresa, crossed herself with great 
devotion and passed on without uttering a word. 
Greatly puzzled as well as mortified at the servant's 
behaviour, and fearing that unconsciously she had 
given her some cause of offence, Teresa was on the 
point of going after her to ascertain the reason for 
such behaviour, when she thought it might appear 
undignified, and she continued her path forwards 
till she had reached the room in which she was 


The | 


| dear mistress, how shall I tell 





accustomed to find the Princesses. It was, how- 
ever, empty, much to her surprise. Thinking pos- 
sibly she might have arrived too early, she seated 
herself on a couch to await the entrance of 
some one of whom she might ask information. 
After remaining alone some minutes, the servant 
whom she had met in the corridor entered the 
room. Although Teresa rose from her seat and 
advanced towards her, the woman, with the same 
ill-tempered look, turned from her and was about 
to leave the apartment. Teresa, determined not 
to let her depart without receiving some _ infor- 
mation, asked whether the Princesses would soon 
be there. Finding she was obliged to reply, the 
woman told her that the Princesses had left the 
Palace with Madonna Bonifazio and Sister Laura 
about half an hour before. 

“Do you expect it will be long before they re- 
turn ?” inquired Teresa. 

“It is impossible for me to answer your question,” 
said the woman. “ All I know is, that about an 
hour ago they received a message from his High- 
ness, and that tly afterwards they left the 
Palace. But I cannot stop longer talking with you,” 
she continued, “for on Jeaving the Palace Ma- 
donna Bonifazio gay 
the Princesses were to be packed as soon as possible, 
and we are now engaged in obeying her commands.” 

“But tell me,” said now dreadfully 
alarmed, “if you know whether the Princesses are 
going to either the Belriguardo or Belfiore Palace ?” 

“ Once more,” said the woman, “I can give you 
no information, nor can I remain longer talking to 
you.” So saying 

Teresa, in gre 
Duchess. Noticing th 
countenance, Renée : 
bad news respecting Ochino. 

“Worse than that,” said Teresa. ‘‘Oh! my 
ll you the news? His 
. messenger for the Princesses, 


sh 
that the dresses of 


wal 
us order 


Tere Sa, 


C 
} 
i 


1e room. 
returned to the 
e expression of fear on her 


ked her if she had 


now 


recelvea 


Highness has sent 
and they have left the Palace.” 

“You do not mean to say,” said Renée, now 
starting from her chair in a state of intense terror, 
“that they are not to return?” 

“I know nothing more, your Highness,” said 
Teresa, the tears streaming down her face as she 

told you, and that their 
dresses are being packed up to be sent after them.” 

Terrible indeed was .the effect of Teresa’s words 
upon Renée. She had risen from her chair when 
Teresa entered the r t now she sank help- 
lessly back in it, and remained for some moments 
apparently in a state of unconsciousness. ‘Tears at 
last came to her relief, and she somewhat recovered 
herself. 

“Tt is impossible !” 


om, bu 


she exclaimed, rising from 
her seat. “They must have deceived you. They 
can never have taken my children from me. They 
could not be so cruel!” and then, suddenly chang- 
ing the expression of her countenance to one of 
deep anger, she said, “ From whom did you receive 
this tale, and why did you bring it to me when 
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you must have known it to be false? It is eg 
sible the Duke, my husband, could behave to me 
with so much cruelty.” 

“ Pardon me, your Highness,” said Teresa, “ my 
informant was one of the principal servants attend- 
ing on the Princesses. 
engaged, by the orders of Madonna Bonifazio, in 


pac king up ‘their dresses, as they were not to return | 


to the Palace.” 

“You must have been deceived, child,” said 
Renée, now more mildly, and apparently utterly 
unable to realise the truth. ‘“‘ They must have de- 
ceived you. I will go and question them myself.” 

“T fear you will hardly obtain much information 
from the woman,” said Teresa, “ though 
to know all.” 


she appears 


‘“T am still a Princess of France and Duchess of 


Ferrara,” said Renée, advancing to the door with 
great dignity in her manner, “and be obeyed I shall. 
You, Ponte and Teresa, attend me,’ 
and she left the room followed by the two ladie 


CHAPTER XIIJ.—THE PROCLAMATION. 

ON arriving at the apartments of the Princesses 
Renée found them empty, and she ordered Teresa 
to summon the attendants. In a short time Teresa 
found the woman she had before spoken to and a 
man-servant, and she informed them the Duchess 
wished to speak to them. At first the woman de- 
murred with considerable rudeness in her 1 marner, 
but presently, thinking perhaps she might now have 


an apyperen) of showing enc to a heretic 


Duchess, she consentec land, with the man, followed | ¢ 


Teresa into the room. 

To Renée’s inquiry where were the Pri 
the woman replied that she did not know, ane 
if she did she was not certain that she should be 
justified in answering the question without orders. 

Are you aware to whom you are speaking?” 
said Renée, with great dignity. “ Answer me im- 
mediately, where are the Princesses ?” 

“ And once more,” said the woman, 
to obey you without permission. ‘4 

“ Well,” said Renée, “ I shall : 
question, but I promise you shall 
punished severely for your impertinence.” 

“T’m perfectly ready,” said the woman, 
air of humility in her countenance, “to 
the cause of our Holy Church.” 

The man-servant, however, who had hitherto been 
silent, probably thinking that he might have beer 
included in Renée’s threat, and calculating 
although her Highness was then in disfavour, the 
time might soon come when she would again resume 


her power, corroborated the scanty information given 


incesses, 


1 even 


“T re 


= you no ~— 1erI 


and 


be dismissed 


sulier 


to Renée by the woman, assuring her that neither 


he nor any of the servants knew more of the matter. 

For some time Renée seemed to be in doubt, 
and questioned the man further, but at last came 
to the conclusion he was speaking the truth, and, 
without saying more, beckoned to her attendants, 
and then left the room to proceed to her own 
apartments. On entering, the courage which had 


She told me she was then | 


’ she continued, | 


{USE | 


that | 
without you both, and shall count the minutes till 
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hitherto sustained her completely vanished. Throw- 
ing herself on a couch, and burying her face in her 


| hands, she burst into a violent flood of tears. 


“* May Heaven protect me, and grant me strength 
and resignation, for my sorrows are more than I 
can bear !” exclaimed the unhappy Duchess. “ The 
world seems to have abandoned me. My own hus- 
band has turned against me, and my children have 
forsaken me.” 

But hope that Heaven will still assist your 
Highness, and be not cast down,” said Madonna 
Ponte. ‘* You have no reason to conclude that the 
Princesses will not again return to the Palace.” 

“T tell you there is no hope,” said Renée pas- 
sionately. ‘“ Did you not hear the woman say that 
even now the whole of their clothes are being packed 
to be sent after them, and would that be the case if 
there was the slightest probability of their return ? 
No, there isno hope. I shall never see them again.” 

“ But surely, Madam,” urged Madonna Ponte, 
“that cannot be. The laws would never allow 
them to be completely separated from you, even if 
they were not allowed to reside with you in the 
Palace. sg not apply to the law for protection ?” 

And to whom can [apply ?” said Renée, rising 
to an erect position on sid couch. “And who 
would plead my cause? Is there a man in the 
whole city in whom I cculd confide without the 
chance of being betrayed ?” 

“Pardon me, your Highness,” said Teresa, “I 
am sure my father may be trusted.” 

“ True, my good girl, I had forgotten him, Par- 
lon me, for my sorrows make me almost distracted. 


But your father, faithful as he has been to me and our 

holy cause, has, I fear, no power left—nay, more, 

will soon be among the number of the persecuted.” ‘ 
“Still, of th at your Highness is not yet certain,’ 


“Why not send to him and request 
He may yet be able to give 


said Teresa. 
him to wait on you? 


| you good advice.” 


Renée for some moments remained silent, evi- 
dently turning over in her mind Teresa’s suggestion. 
“Possibly, my child,” she at length said, “you 
may be right, and your worthy father may. still be 
able to advise me. But what messenger can I 


| send to him who would not betray me?” 

with ar | 
in | 
| myself. 


“Tf your Highness will allow me, and Madonna 
Ponte will accompany me, I will take your message 
If I find him, you may be certain he will 
return with me. ” 

“Go, my child, if you have courage, but return as 
quickly as you can, for I shall feel “desolate indeed 


you come back. Be careful that no one knows the 
object of your mission.” 

Madonna Ponte and Teresa now left the Duchess 
and made preparations for their visit to the Judge. 


| To prevent observation they folded their black silk 


candales* over their heads in such a manner as to 





* The candale was a favourite site of dress among the Ferrarese 
and Venetian women of all classes, and remained in fashion for more 
than two centuries. It was fastened in some manner to the waist, and 
then thrown over the he ad, covering, if the wearer wished, a portion 
or the whole of the features. It was as powerful a weapon in the 
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leave as little as possible of their features exposed | 
to view; and stealthily creeping down the stairs 
leading to the postern at the back of the Palace, 
they emerged into the street. 

They pursued their way without inconvenience, 
till near the angle of the Via del Piopponi, in 
which the Judge, Biagio Rosetti, resided, when 
they were for some minutes obliged to take shelter 
under a doorway to allow a troop of horse to 
pass, arrayed in their gorgeous uniforms, one side 
red, the other white (the Ducal colours), with 
hats adorned with white flowing plumes, and the 
captain of the guards at their head. They were 
followed by a carriage surmounted by silken 
hangings of the same colours, in which were seated 
two men who appeared to be ecclesiastics, but who, 
from the curtains being drawn, were hardly visible 
to the crowd that surrounded it.* As soon as the 
soldiers had passed, Teresa and her companion 


pursued their way to the house of the Judge, which | 


they reached without difficulty, but found closed. 
After waiting for some time, and using in vain every 
means to make themselves heard, Teresa concluded 
that her father must be at the Palace of Justice, and 
being unwilling to return to the Duchess without 
fully accomplishing their mission, she and Madonna 
Ponte resolved to repair to the Palace, hoping to 
find some one who would inform the Judge that 
they wished to speak with him. On arriving at the 


Palace of Justice they were again doomed to be | 


disappointed. Not only was it closed, but they were 
informed that no causes had been heard that day. 


They were now greatly embarrassed what further | 


steps to take. Teresa, in her anxiety, would wil- 
lingly have set aside all maiden consideration, and 
proposed to her companion that they should repair 
to the lodging of Camille Gurdon, and inquire of 
him whether he had heard any intelligence of her 
father and Ochino ; but unfortunately she did not 
know his address. 


Thoroughly dispirited, they now determined to | 
return to the Duchess, but their attention was at- | 


tracted by a crowd who advanced across the Piazza, 


accompanying a herald who was preceded by two | 
mace-bearers, and followed by a body of soldiers of | 


the municipal guard. On arriving at the Palace, 
the herald and trumpeter quitted their escort, and, 


entering the Palace, shortly after made their appear- | 


ance on a small balcony, known as the Ringiero, 


opening on to the Piazza, and from which all gride or | é 
| after named heretics, without thereby incurring any 


proclamations of importance were first promulgated. 

The two mace-bearers having taken their place 
below, and the escort of the municipal guard hav- 
ing placed themselves around them to keep off the 
crowd, who, anticipating from the unusual amount 
of ceremony observed, that some proclamation of 


hands of a coquette as a fan with the Spanish ladies. Boerio in his 
dictionary of the Venetian dialect speaks of it with great enthusiasm, 
as hiding blemishes in the ill-favoured, and setting off the charms of 
the handsome to still greater advantage. “Il che dare il potere vera 
mente magico di abbelire le brutte, e di far vie maggiormenti speccare 
le attrative delle belle.’”’ 

* The carriage or caretta of the time was an open vehicle more or 
less ornamented, with posts at the corners connected at the top by 
rails, from which hung curtains which could be drawn or left open at 
the fancy of the occupants. 


| gated in great numbers. 
| crowd had, notwithstanding their anxieties, com- 


| was about to pronounce. 


| laxity of his government. 
| to state that his Majesty the King of France had, in 


| who remained obstinate in their wickedness. 





was about to be issued, had congre- 
The interest felt by the 


interest 


municated itself to Teresa and Madame Ponte, and, 
drawing their candales closer over their faces, they 
stood under the arcades in a position where they 
could be but little seen, to hear the edict the herald 
After the trumpeter had 
given a flourish on his instrument so as to call the 
attention of the hearers, and the mace-bearers had 
ordered all to be silent, the herald proceeded to 
unroll a scroll of parchment he held in his hand. 
Then advancing to the extreme end of the balcony, 
he read the somewhat lengthy proclamation he had 
been intrusted with. 

The edict stated that, inasmuch as his Highness 
the Duke being aware that heresy had taken deep 
root in his dominions, thereby causing the great 
anger of Heaven, and wishing that all his subjects 
should live in a pious and Christian manner after 
the faith of the Holy Catholic Church, had deter- 
mined to put the axe to the root of the evil, so that 
the schism should no longer exist in his dominions, 
nor the anger of Heaven be occasioned by any 
The edict then went on 


the great interest he bore to the subjects of the 
Duke and their spiritual welfare, sent to assist in 


| the good work the Reverend Father Oriz, Chief 


Inquisitor of France, into whose hands for the 
future the supreme jurisdiction of all matters relat- 
ing to heresy in the city and Duchy of Ferrara 
would be implicitiy placed ; and that his authority 
would, in all subjects appertaining to heresy, be 
the same as that of his Highness himself. The 
herald next proceeded to say that the Reverend 
Father Oriz having received information that divers 
persons attached to the Court of her Highness 
the Duchess Renée were grievously infected with 
heresy, as well as many of the leading persons in 
the city, he, by the authority in him placed, com- 
manded all good Catholics and citizens to give 
information to the Holy Office, so that they whose 
names here follow may be arrested and given into 
the custody of the Holy Office, that their cases may 
be inquired into, and punishment inflicted on those 
And 
furthermore, that all good Catholics were permitted 
on their own authority to arrest, or, in case of re- 
sistance, to beat, maltreat, or even slay the herein- 


punishment either from the Holy Office or the civil 
authorities. 

Then followed the names of twenty-four indivi- 
duals, male and female, directly or indirectly at- 
tached to the Court of her Highness, as well as 
several persons of eminence in the city; and, to 
their intense terror, Teresa and Madonna Ponte 
recognised their own names, as well as that of the 
Judge Biagio Rosetti. 

For some moments the two women remained so 
completely horror-stricken as to be unable to move 
from the spot on which they were standing. Teresa 
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was the first to collect her senses, and leading her 
companion away by the arm, and whispering to her 
to draw her candale closer over her face so that 
they might not be recognised, they entered a nar- 
row street in a direction exactly opposite to that of 
the Palace of San Francesco. Finding herself clear 
of the crowd, Teresa was on the point of stopping 
to take into consideration what step they had better 
adopt, when she noticed a respectably dressed 
woman apparently watching her and Madonna 
Ponte. Fearing discovery, Teresa again drew her 
almost helpless companion onwards—helpless from 
the state of extreme terror she was in—and was 
walking rapidly forward, when she heard the foot- 
steps of some one swiftly following them. She 
again hastened her steps, but the person following 
soon overtook them, and Teresa, by a frightened 
side-glance, perceived that it was the woman she 
had before noticed. She now made room for her 
to pass, but the woman approaching closely to the 
side of the trembling girl, whispered in her ear, 
clearly and distinctly, in the Italian language— 

“Be strong and of good courage; fear not, 
neither be afraid of them ; for the Lord thy God, 
He it is that doth go with thee, He will not fail 
thee nor forsake thee.’” 

Teresa regarded the woman with astonishment, 
not unmixed with anxiety. She felt that she was 
actuated by a friendly feeling ; and she judged by 
her quoting the Scriptures in her native language 
that she was a Protestant, but fearing she might be 
a spy, she made no remark, and the woman con- 
tinued— 

“‘¢ And the Lord, He it is that doth go before thee ; 
He will be with thee, He will not fail thee, neither 
forsake thee ; fear not, neither be dismayed.’” 

Both Teresa and Madonna Ponte looked at the 
woman, and the latter now thought she recognised 
her as having been formerly a servant of the 
Duchess, but who had married and quitted the 
palace several years before. 

** Are you a Protestant ?” she asked her. 

“ T was, and am still one in my heart,” replied 
the woman, “though I have bowed my head in the 
house of Rimmon. May God forgive me, and 
look with mercy on me, for I had great temptation. 
But tell me, did you not hear the proclamation in 
the Piazza?” 

“But too well,” answered Teresa. “Can you 
help us back to the Palace ?” 

“Tt is impossible. If you attempt it, you will 
be immediately discovered and arrested.” 

“Can you shelter us?” asked Ponte. “I will 
amply recompense you if you do.” 

“TI dare not,” said the woman. “A priest 
lodges in my house who would recognise you, and 
immediately denounce me for sheltering heretics. 
The only place I know of where you will be safe— 
and even that is uncertain—is at the house of a 
poor widow, who resides outside the walls, in the 
Borgo di Mizzano, near the river. She, I know, 
would shelter you, but she is blind and poor, and 
her accommodation is of the smallest.” 











“Lead us anywhere you please,” said Ponte, “so 
that we may be safe for a time, and be able to 
collect our thoughts. I will pay both you and the 
poor woman well for your trouble.” 

“Follow me, then, at a distance, but do not 
lose sight of me,” said the stranger. “ If we are 
seen together it may arouse suspicion, and we 
might all get arrested if you are recognised.” 

So saying, she walked on quickly in front, Teresa 
and Madonna Ponte following at a short distance. 

The woman pursued her road onward in a 
westerly direction till she had passed the city gates, 
and had come within a short distance of the river. 
Here she suddenly slackened her pace to allow the 
others to overtake her. When they came up to 
her, she said— 

“In the small house before us resides the poor 
widow of whom I spake to you. But I must warn 
you the accommodation she can offer is of the 
poorest description.” 

“No matter,” said Ponte, “how miserable it 
may be. And, as I told you before, if she gives us 
safe shelter, I shall remunerate her handsomely.” 

“A little will well content her,” replied the 
woman. “A zechin would almost last her for a 
year. Now follow me as before at a distance, and 
when you see me enter the house remain where you 
are until I leave it. Take no notice of me, but then 
enter yourselves, and you will find the poor widow 
ready to receive you.” 

The stranger then quitted them and walked on 
to the house, which she entered, and shortly after- 
wards left again. Then making a sign to Teresa 
that she could advance, she continued her road in 
a contrary direction, and the two fugitives without 
hesitation sought the welcome shelter. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE BLIND SAMARITAN, 


UNFAVOURABLE as was the description given of 
the house Teresa and Madonna Ponte were about 
to seek shelter in, it hardly came up to the reality. 
It might more properly have been termed an isolated 
hovel half-way between the city walls and the ferry 
leading to the Boschetto, of which we shall speak 
more at length presently. The house was con- 
structed of dried clay mixed with bricks, and roofed 
with reeds. It consisted of only one room, and a 
large sort of slip or closet separated from it in the 
rear. There ‘was no window to the house, light 
being admitted into the room only by the door; 
and a small opening in the wall behind afforded a: 
certain amount of ventilation. The inside was not 
more attractive than the outside. A bed, or rather 
mattress of some course texture, and stuffed with 
dried rushes, a small dilapidated table, a common 
wooden stool, one or two earthern cooking utensils 
of the roughest description, two wooden platters 
with spoons of the same material, and a horn 
drinking-mug, with a coarse earthern charcoal-pan 
in the centre of the room, appeared to comprise 
the whole of the furniture. 

On entering, Teresa and Madonna Ponte found 
the occupant of the house ready to receive them, 
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Though aged and blind, her appearance was 
attractive and prepossessing in the extreme. She 
was tall, exceedingly pale, with delicate, finely- 
formed features, and an intelligent expression, not- 
withstanding her loss of sight. Her grey -hair, 
which was turned back from her face, was collected 
in a white cuffia (a head-dress half-cap, half-bag), 
and formed a strong contrast to her gown, which 
was of a dark colour, reaching straight from her 
throat to her feet, and without any girdle or other 
confinement at the waist. Leaning with her two 
hands on a staff which reached higher than her 
shoulder (for she suffered from lameness as well as 
from loss of sight), and holding her head erect 
almost to stiffness, in the manner so frequently 
observed in blind people, she said, with consider- 
able dignity— 

“ Enter, ladies; you are welcome to whatever 
little shelter I can afford you ; and fear not, for poor 
as my home is, you have yet a Protector who can 
make it a stronger defence than the castle itself. 
For is it not written, ‘The Lord will be a refuge 
for the oppressed, a refuge in time of trouble?’ I 
have,” she continued, “little to offer you beyond 
shelter, and sacred trust in keeping your secret.” 

“ But, mother,” said Ponte in despair, “ can you | 
not help us further? for otherwise we shall soon 
be discovered.” 

J will help you in every way in my power,” said | 
the woman, “and ail other persons suffering for | 
righteousness’ sake. But from what you may see | 





around, you may easily judge how little I have in | 
my power.” 

“Can you not find us a messenger in whom we 
could trust ?” asked Teresa. 

“Were my son Gerolamo here,” replied the 
woman, ‘‘he would willingly execute any commission 


for you, and I expect he will shortly return. But 
first let me hear what is your wish, for he is my 
only son, and I would not ask him to undertake 
anything that would bring him into danger.” 

* All I wish to know,” said Teresa, “ is whether 
my father, the Judge Biagio Rosetti, has returned | 
home, and if so, to let him know where we are, | 
and request him immediately to come tous. You 
could surely have no objection to your son under- | 
taking an errand of this kind, especially as we will | 
remunerate him well for the trouble.” 

“Willingly shall he assist you,” replied the 
woman, with much animation in her tone, “and on | 
him you can rely. Both of us, I can assure you, 
would run great risk in aiding a child of the Judge | 
Rosetti, and in this respect you are fortunate in 
being able to get my son’s assistance. In a case | 
like yours every true Catholic would think he was 
doing God service in betraying you.” 

“‘ Both you and your son are Protestants, then ?” 
inquired Madonna Ponte. 

‘I am,” said the woman, “and so is my son in 
heart, though not in name. He hides his real 
creed from the world, and admits himself a Papist, | 
solely that he may have the power of sapporting | 





his a 


other,” 


|a friend of the poor, the widow, and 


“ And have you the courage to admit,” said 
Ponte indignantly, “that you allowed your son to 
quit the faith that he might be the better able to 
support you ?” 

“T would far sooner have perished of starvation 
or in the dungeons of the Holy Office, than that 
he should have done so to support me,” replied the 
woman, “if I had hada voice in the matter. You may 
judge by my age and infirmities that my position in 
life has not so many charms to make me sacrifice 
the soul of my only son in order to linger on a few 
days longer. He did it without my knowledge.” 

“Then why did you not advise him to follow the 
example of St. Peter, who after he had denied his 
Master repented and acknowledged Him again?” 

The woman remained silent for a moment, and 
then said pointedly to Madonna Ponte, “ Are yeua 
mother ?” 

“ T have been the mother of four children,” said 
Ponte, ‘‘ but the Lord has taken them all, and I 
am childless.” 


“Then ask yourself the question,” said the 
P i ’ 


| woman, “ were you in my place, with an only son, 


the last left to you of eight, and whom you loved a 
thousand times better than life itself, how would 
you act? Look around you and tell me if anything 
can render life less attractive than that you see. 
Poverty and misery are my constant bedfellows ; 
sickness and death stare me in the face. Friends 
and relatives I have none save that one son. 
The love I bear him shuts out from me all the mis- 
fortunes I have suffered, and the sorrow I am suf- 
fering. How then can I advise him to brave the 
Inquisition and acknowledge himself what they 


| term a relapsed heretic, ieaving but a step between 
| him and death by the hand of the executioner ? 


Would you, if you were in my place, advise him to 
trust himself to the mercy of the Inquisitor? But 
no, I will not ask you to answer my question. The 
God of mercy has looked with pity on worse faults 
than this of mine. You do not know the circum- 
stances connected with our history, or you would 
not have judged so harshly. But you told me one of 
you was the daughter of the Judge Biagio Rosetti.” 

“T am his daughter,” said Teresa. “Do you 
know him, then?” 

“Ves, for a God-fearing man, an honest Judge, 
the orphan. 
Do not think me wanting in respect if I ask you 
to approach me that I may know you better.” 

Teresa, without hesitation, advanced towards her. 
The blind woman then letting the staff on which 
she had leant fall in the hollow of her arm, first 
placed her left hand on Teresa’s shoulder, as if 


|to ascertain the position she was in, and then 


attempted to pass her right hand over her features. 
Finding her face covered in great part with the 
candale she wore, the woman said to her— 

“‘Oblige me by uncovering your face, that I may 
better know your features, and how far you re- 
semble your father.” 

Teresa at once threw back the candale from her 
face, and the woman passed the index and second 
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finger (those eyes of the blind) over the young 
girl’ s face, but so lightly that she would hardly have 
brushed the pollen from a flower, preserving the 
while an appearance of deep thought, as if endea- 
vouring to conjure up some reminiscence of the 
past. Her examination being completed, the 
wom 

“You strongly resemble your father, my child.” 

“ Are you acquainted with him, then ?” 

“‘T have seen him often,” said the woman, evad- 
ing the question, “and have good reason to re- 
member his features. But I hear the footsteps of 
some one approaching, ” she continued. “They 
are doubtless my son’ S, and he will willingly go on 
the errand you require.” 

A few moments after the woman had spoken, 
the door opened. Perplexed as Ponte and Teresa 
were with the difficulties which surrounded them, 
they could not refrain from regarding the new- 
comer with great curiosity, so singular was his 
appearance. He was about forty years of age, 
of middle height, with an open intelligent coun- 
tenance. ‘The dress he wore, however, was sin- 
gular in the extreme. Over a leather guzppone, 
somewhat resembling a doublet, he wore a coarse 
black garment, in shape like a herald’s tabard. 
On this was painted, both back and front, a white 
cross, reaching from the throat to the black leather 
belt at his waist. On his head he wore a black 
hood, without any mark or device on it, which fell 
ever his shoulders, and was fastened by a strap 
under his chin. His legs were encased in strong, 
dark-coloured, knitted trousers, which fitted closely 
and covered his feet like a stocking. A coarse 
piece of untanned leather protected the sole of the 
foot, and was fastened to the instep and ankles 
with straps somewhat like those of sandals. In 
his right hand he carried a bell, and in his left a 
small banner made of coarse black cloth, on the 
centre of which was painted, in white, a death’s 
head, and on each side of it the crest of the muni- 
cipal arms of Ferrara. The man seemed greatly 
surprised at seeing two ladies in his mother’s house, 
but by no means abashed. First placing the bell 
on the table, and then taking off his black hood, he 
kissed his mother, and, turning to the ladies, said— 

“ Pardon me, ladies, for appearing before you in 
this costume, but uninviting as it may appear, I had 
no little difficulty in obtaining the privilege to wear 
it. Mother,” he continued, turning to the old 
woman, and speaking in a tone of bitter sarcasm, 





‘“T have this day received the honour of being 


appointed banner-carrier to the Beccamorte* of the 
parish of Mizzano, and have not only been in- 
structed in my duties, but have received my uniform, 
which I now wear.” Then, scarcely in an audible 
whisper, he added, “ Fortunate for you perhaps that 
you cannot see it. » 

“What duties have you to perform, my son?” 

“ They are few and simple in the ern A he 
replied, “ Thave only to walk before the mortuary- 





> 
A name given in derision to persons employed by the municipz nality 
during the visitation of the plague. 
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cart with my banner in one hand and ringing a bell 
with the other, to warn people to bring out their 
dead or sick.” 

“Ts the plague then in Ferrara?” inquired Ponte. 

“The doctors have reported, Excellenza, that 
two cases have occurred already, and the Govern- 
ment has ordered the Lazaretto on the Boschetto 
Island, on the opposite side of the river, to be 
prepared to receive the plague-stricken, should any 
other cases occur. For the future, mother, my 
residence will be there till all danger has subsided.” 

The old woman sighed when she heard the sad 
duties her son had to perform. 

“There are strange changes in this world, my 
son,” she said; *‘ but it is better to earn bread at 
any honest occupation, than remain involuntarily 
idle, and eat that of charity. But,” she continued, 
“these ladies, who hold the Reformed faith as 
taught by the pious Professor John Calvin, having 
heard the proclamation to-day which denounced 
them and many others as heretics, have been 
brought here by one to whom we owe much, for us 
to give them shelter and assistance.” 

“And we do not ask you to assist us gratui- 
tously,” said Madonna Ponte, “we will amply recom- 
pense you for any assistance you may render us.” 

“ Any assistance I can give you is at your service, 
ladies,” he replied, with a courtesy of manner 
strangely inconsistent with the humble office he 
held. “It must be understood, however, that I am 
not required to do anything contrary to the law. 
Not that in your case I should personally have much 
compunction in outstepping it a little, but there is 
another life depending on mine, which I am most 
unwilling to place in any danger.” 

“Grateful indeed am I to Heaven, my son, for 
the love you bear me,” said the old woman, under- 
standing his meaning; “ but think not of me in 
this instance. These ladies,” she continued, noticing 
the embarrassed silence maintained by Ponte and 
Teresa, in reply to her son’s remark, “ these ladies 


are attendants on the Duchess Renée, and one of 


them is a daughter of the Judge Biagio Rosetti.” 

“T am under too much obligation to the Judge 
not to willingly assist his daughter in any way in 
my power,” was the man’s answer. “ Once more, 
ladies, what can I do to serve you ?” 

“T wish you,” said Teresa, “to go to my father’s 
house on the Via del Piopponi, and inquire if he is 
within, and bring him back with you if possible. 
Should he be unable to come at once, ask him to 
follow you as quickly as he can. If you are not 
able to find him, ascertain, if possible, from any of 
the neighbours if they know the address of Camille 
Gurdon, a Swiss lawyer, and a great friend of my 
father’s. Should you obtain it, call on him and ask 
him to come to my assistance.” 

“T will, and with pleasure,” said Gerolamo; and 
divesting himself of his livery—for he well knew 
that with it he would find it difficult to obtain an 
answer from any one he might speak to—he leit 

the hut. 

In less than ten minutes he arrived at the corner 
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of the Via del Piopponi. 


Being uncertain in 
which house the Judge lived, and seeing a crowd | took his hand from Gerolamo’s shoulder. 


“T can see nothing,” said the old man, as he 


of people gathered round a gateway in a state of | no matter, they will bring him out presently.” 


great excitement, he advanced to make inquiries. | 


He was on the point of asking what was going on, 
when an old man beside him placed one hand on 
his shoulder, and the other on that of another by- 
stander, and leaped upwards so that he might be 
able to see over the heads of the crowd. 








“ But 
“Who is it you are looking for ?” 
| “For the heretic Judge Biagio Rosetti. Don’t 


| you know he was denounced as a pig of a Calvinist 
in the proclamation to-day ?” 

| Yes,” said Gerolamo, “I heard that. 
his house, then ?” 


Is this 











“Yes, it is, and I hope he is in it,” replied the 
old man, who was no other than Carlo Pedretti, 
introduced to the reader in the first chapter as 
the guide of Ochino on the evening he entered the 
city in the disguise of a Capuchin Friar. “1 hope 
he is in the house,” the old man continued, “ for it 
would give me immense satisfaction to see him 
carried off prisoner. But no matter if they don’t 
find him now, the Holy Office are at his heels, and 
he will be cunning indeed if he escape them.” 





“He seems to be no favourite of yours,” said 
Gerolamo. 

“ Favourite of mine!” exclaimed the old man. 
“No, indeed! I hate him as much as the arch 
fiend hates holy water. Did not he order a relative 
of mine to be flogged and imprisoned because he 
took something from a Jew? No wonder, indeed ! 
A heretic himself, he naturally took the part of 
the Jew against the Christian. But he'll have his 
reward for it now. His day has come at last.” 

WILLIAM GILBERT. 
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ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


VI.—MIRACLES GRANTED TO THE PRAYER OF FRIENDS. 


m WE allow that prayer may in any case 
be heard for the man himself, it almost 
fa follows that it must be heard for 
m others. It cannot well be in accord- 
f ance with the spirit of Christianity, 
M whose essential expression lies in the 
a sacrifice of its founder, that a man 
should be heard only when he prays 
for himself. The fact that in cases of 
the preceding group faith was required 
on the part of the person healed as 
essential to his cure, represents no 
different principle from that which ope- 
rates in the cases of the present group. 
True, in these the condition is not 
faith on the part of the person cured, 
but faith on the part of him who asks 
for his cure. But the possession of 
faith by the patient was not in the 
least essential, as far as the power of 
Jesus was concerned, to his bodily cure, 
although no doubt favourable thereto ; 
it was necessary only to that spiritual 
healing, that higher cure, for the sake 
of which chiefly the Master brought 
about the lower. In both cases, the 
requisition of faith is for the sake of 
those who ask—whether for themselves 
or for their friends, it matters not. It 
is a breath to blow. the smoking flax 
into a flame —a word to draw into 
closer contact with himself. He cured 
many without such» demand, as his 
Father is ever curing without prayer. 
Cure itself shall sometimes generate 
prayer and faith, Well, therefore, might 
the cure of others be sometimes granted 
to prayer. 

Beyond this, however, there is a 
great fitness in the thing. For so are 
men bound together, that no good can come to| duty, turns his face towards the one Father, his 
one but all must share in it. The children suffer | own individual maker and necessity of his life ; 
for the father, the father suffers for the children, | painfully as he may then feel that the best beloved 
and they are also blessed together. If a spiritual | understands not as he understands, feels not as he 
good descend upon the heart of a leader of the | feels ; he is yet, in his most isolated adoration of the 
nation, the whole people might rejoice for them-| Father of his spirit, nearer every one of the beloved 
selves, for they must be partakers of the unspeak- | than when eye meets eye, heart beats responsive to 
able gift. To increase the faith of the father may | heart, and the poor dumb hand seeks by varied 
be more for the faith of the child, healed in answer | pressure to tell the emotion within. Often then 
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to his prayer, than anything done for the child 
himself, It is an enlarging of one of the many 
channels in which the divinest gifts flow. For those 
gifts chiefly, at first, flow to men through the hearts 
and souls of those of their fellows who are nearer 
the Father than they, until at length they are thus 
brought themselves to speak to God face to face. 
Lonely as every man in his highest moments of 
spiritual vision, yea in his simplest consciousness of 





the soul, with its many organs of utterance, feels 
itself but a songless bird, whose broken twitter 
hardens into a cage around it; but even with all 
those organs of utterance in full play, he is yet 
farther from his fellow-man than when he is pray- 
ing to the Father in a desert place apart. The 
man who prays, in proportion to the purity of 
his prayer, becomes a spiritual power, a nerve from 
the divine brain, yea, perhaps a ganglion as we call 
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it, whence power anew goes forth upon his fellows. 
He is a redistributor, as it were, of the divine 
blessing ; not in the exercise of his own will—that 
is the cesspool towards which all notions of priestly 
mediation naturally sink—but as the self-forgetting, 
God-loving brother of his kind, who would be in 
the world as Christ was in the world. Whena 
man prays for his fellow-man, for wife or child, 
mother or father, sister or brother or friend, the 
connection between the two is so close in God, that 
the blessing begged may well flow to the end of the 
prayer. Such a one then, is, in his poor, far-off 
way, an advocate with the Father, like his master, 
Jesus Christ, The Righteous. He takes his friend 
into the presence with him, or if not into the pre- 
sence, he leaves him with but the veil between 
them, and they touch through the veil. 

The first instance we have in this kind, occurred 
at Cana, in the centre of Galilee, where the first 
miracle was wrought. It is the second miracle in 
St. John’s record, and is recorded by him only. 
Doubtless these two had especially attracted his 
nature—the turning of water into wine, and the 
restoration of a son to his father. The Fatherhood 
of God created the fatherhood in man ; God’s love 
man’s love. And what shall he do to whom a son 
is given whom yet he cannot keep? The divine 
love in his heart cleaves to the child, and the child 
is vanishing! What can this nobleman do but seek 
the man of whom such wondrous rumours have 
reached his ears ? 

Between Cana and Tiberias, from which came 
the father with his prayer, was somewhere about 
twenty miles, 

“He is at the point of death,” said the father. 

“Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not 
believe,” said Jesus. 

“Sir, come down ere my child die.” 

“Go thy way, thy son liveth.” 

If the nobleman might have understood the 
remark the Lord made, he was in no mood for 
principles, and respectfully he expostulates with our 
Lord for spending time in words when the need was 
so urgent. The sun of his life was going down into 
the darkness. He might deserve reproof, but even 
reproof has its season. “Sir, come down ere my 
child die.” Whatever the Lord meant by the words 
he urged it no farther. He sends him home with 
the assurance of the boy’s recovery, showing him 
none of the signs or wonders of which he had spoken. 
Had the man been of unbelieving kind he would, 
when he returned and found that all had occurred 
in the most natural fashion, that neither here had 
there been sign or wonder, have gradually reverted 
to his old carelessness as to a higher will and its 
ordering of things below. But instead of this, when 
he heard that the boy began to get better the very 
hour when Jesus spoke the word—a fact quite easy 
to set down as a remarkable coincidence—he be- 
lieved, and all his people with him. Probably he 
was in ideal reality the head of his house, the main 
source of household influences—if such, then a man 
of faith, for, where a man does not himself look up 








to the higher, the lower will hardly look faithfully 
up to him—surely a fit man to intercede for his 
son, with all his house ready to believe with him. 
It may be said they too shared in the evidence—such 
as it was—not much of a sign or wonder to them. 
True; but people are not ready to believe the best 
evidence except they are predisposed in the direction 
of that evidence. If it be said, ‘they shou!d have 
thought for themselves,” I answer—To think with 
their head was no bad sign that they did think for 
themselves. A great deal of what is called freedom 
of thought is merely the self-assertion which would 
persuade itself of a freedom it would possess but 
cannot without an effort too painful for ignorance 
and self-indulgence. The man would fe/ free with- 
out being free. To assert one’s individuality is not 
necessarily to be free: it may indeed be but the 
outcome of absolute slavery. 

But if this nobleman was a faithful man, whence 
our Lord’s word, “ Except ye see signs and wonders 
ye willnot believe” ? Iam not sure. It may have 
been as a rebuke to those about him. This man— 
perhaps, as is said, a nobleman of Herod’s court— 
may not have been a pure-bred Jew, and hence our 
Lord’s remark would bear an import such as he 
uttered more plainly in the two cases following, that 
of the Greek woman, and that of the Roman cen- 
turion: “Except ye see signs and wonders ye will 
not believe ; dut this nan—.” With this meaning I 
should probably have been content, were it not that 
the words were plainly addressed tothe man. I do 
not think this would destroy the interpretation, for 
the Lord may have wished to draw the man out, 
and make him, a Gentile or doubtful kind of Jew, 
rebuke the disciples; only the man’s love for his 
son stood in the way: he could think of nothing, 
speak of nothing save his son ; but it makes it un- 
satisfactory. And indeed I prefer the following 
interpretation, because we have the other meaning 
in other places ; also because this is of universal 
application, and to us of these days appears to me 
of special significance and value, applying to the 
men of science, on the one hand, and the men of 
superstition on the other. 

My impression is, that our Lord, seeing the great 
faith of the nobleman, grounded on what he had 
heard of the Master from others, chiefly of his 
signs and wonders, did in this remark require of 
him a higher faith still, It sounds to me an ex- 
postulation with him. To express in the best way 
my feeling concerning it, I would dare to imagine 
our Lord speaking in this fashion :— 

“Why did you not pray the Father? Why do 
you want always to see? The door of prayer has 
been open since ever God made man in his own 
image: why are signs and wonders necessary to 
your faith? But I will do just as my Father would 
have done if you had asked him. Only when I do 
it, it is a sign and a wonder that you may believe ; 
and I wish you could believe without it. But 
believe then for the very work’s sake, if you cannot 
believe for the word and the truth’s sake. Go thy 
way, thy son liveth.” 
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I would not be understood to say that the 
Lord d/amed him,. or others in him, for needing 
signs and wonders: it was rather, I think, that 
the Lord spoke out of the fulness of his knowledge 
to awake in them some infant sense of what consti- 
tuted ail his life—the presence of God ; just as the 
fingers of the light go searching in the dark mould 
for the sleeping seeds, to touch and awake them. 
‘The order of creation, the goings on of life, were 
ceaselessly flowing from the very heart of the 
Father: why should they seek signs and wonders 
differing from common things only in being un- 
common? In essence there was no difference. 


Uncommonness is not excellence, even as common.- | 


ness is not inferiority. ‘The sign, the wonder is, in 
fact, the lower thing, granted only because of men’s 
hardness of heart and slowness to believe—in itself 
of inferior nature to God’s chosen way. Yet, if signs 
and wonders could help them, have them they 
should, for neither were they at variance with the 
holy laws of life and faithfulness : they were but less 


| done in the eyes of each individual man. 


might say, “ but I must know more of him ; for, if 
what I hear now be true, I must cast all at his feet. 
He cannot be a healer only ; he must be the very 
Lord of Life—it may be of the Universe.” His 
simple human presence had in it something against 
the supposition—contained in it what must have 
appeared reason for doubting this conclusion from 
his deeds, especially to one who had not seen his 
divine countenance. But to one at length enlight- 
ened of the great Spirit, his humanity would con- 
tain the highest ground for believing in his divinity, 
for what it meant would come out ever and ever 
loftier and grander. ‘The Lord who had made the 
Universe—how shou/d he show it but as the Healer 
did? Hecould not make the universe over again 
| in the eyes of every man. If he did, the heart of 
| the man could not hold the sight. He must reveal 
himself as the curing God—the God who set things 
| which had gone wrong, right again: that could be 
This man 
may be he—the Messiah—Immanuel, God with-us. 





usual utterances of the same. ‘Go thy way: thy | We can imagine such the further thoughts of the 


son liveth.” The man, noble-man in this at least, 
obeyed, and found his obedience justify his faith. 
But his son would have to work out his belief 


upon grounds differing from those his father had. | 


In himself he could but recognize the resumption 
of the natural sway of life. He would not neces- 
sarily know that it was God working in him. For 
the cause of his cure, he would only hear the story 
of it from his father—good evidence—but he him- 
self had not seen the face of the Holy One as his 
father had. In one sense or another, he must seek 
and find him. Every generation must do its own 
seeking and its own finding. The fault of the 
fathers often is that they expect their finding to 
stand in place of their children’s seeking—expect 
the children to receive that which has satisfied the 
need of their fathers upon their testimony ; whereas 
rightly, their testimony is not ground for their 
children’s belief, only for their children’s search. 
That search is faith in the bud. No man can be 
sure till he has found for himself. All that is 
required of the faithful nature is a willingness to 
seek. He cannot even know the true nature of 
the thing he wants until he has found it ; he has but 
a dim notion of it, a faint star to guide him east- 
ward to the sunrise. Hopefully, the belief of the 
father has the heart in it which will satisfy the need 
of the child ; but the doubt of this in the child, is 
the father’s first ground for hoping that the child 
with his new needs will find for himself the same 
well of life—to draw from it with a new bucket, it 
may be, because the old will hold water no longer: 
its staves may be good, but its hoops are worn 
asunder ; or, rather, it will be but a new rope it 
needs, which he has to twist from the hemp growing 
in his own garden. ‘The son who was healed might 
have many questions to ask which the father could 
not answer, had never thought of. He had heard of 
the miracle of Cana; he had heard of many things 
done since: he believed that the man could cure 
his son, and he had cured him. “ Yes,” the son 


son—possibly of the father first—only he had been 
so full of the answer to his prayer, of the cure of 
his son, that he could not all at once follow things 
towards their grand conclusions. 

In this case, as in the two which follow, the Lord 
heals from a distance. I have not much to remark 
upon this. There were reasons for it; one perhaps 
the necessity of an immediate answer to the prayer ; 
another probably lay in its fitness to the faith of the 
supplicants. For to heal thus, although less of a 
sign or a wonder to the unbelieving, had in it an 
element of finer power upon the faith of such as 
came not for the sign or the wonder, but for the 
cure of the beloved ; for he who loves can believe 
what he who loves not cannot believe; and he 
who loves most can believe most. In this respect, 
these cures were like the healing granted to 
prayer in all ages—not that God is afar off, for he 
is closer to every man than his own conscious 
being is to his unconscious being—but that we 
receive the aid from the Unseen. Though there be 
no distance with God, it looks like it to men; and 
when Jesus cured thus, he cured with the same 
appearances which attend God’s ordinary healing. 

The next case I take up is similar. It belongs 
to another of my classes, but as a case of posses- 
sion there is little: distinctive about it, while as the 
record of the devotion of a mother to her daughter 
—a devotion quickening in her a faith so rare 
and lovely as to delight the very heart of Jesus 
with its humble intensity—it is one of the most 
beautiful of all the stories of healing. 

The woman was a Greek, and had not had the 
training of the Jew for a belief in the Messiah. 
Her misconceptions concerning the healer of whom 
she had heard must have been full of fancies de- 
rived from the legends of her race. But she had 
yet been trained to believe, for her mighty love of 
her own child was the best power for the develop- 
ment of the child-like in herself. 

No woman can understand the possible depths of 
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her own affection for her daughter. I say daughter, 
not child, because although love is the same every- 
where, it is nowhere the same. No two loves of 
individuals in the same correlation are the same. 
Much more the love of a woman for her daughter 
differs from the love of a father for his son—differs 
as the woman differs from the man. There is in 
it a peculiar tenderness from the sense of the same 
womanly consciousness in both of undefendedness 
and self-accountable modesty—a modesty, in this 
case, how terribly tortured in the mother by the wild 
behaviour of the daughter under the impulses of the 
unclean spirit! Surely if ever there was a misery 
to drive a woman to the Healer in an agony of 
rightful claim and prostrate entreaty, it was the 
misery of a mother whose daughter was thus pos- 
sessed. The divine nature of her motherhood, of 
her womanhood, drew her back to its source to find 
help for one who shared in the same, but in whom its 
waters were sorely troubled and grievously defiled. 

She came crying to him. About him stood his 
disciples, proud of being Jews. For their sakes 
this chosen Gentile must be pained a little further, 
must bear with her Saviour her part of suffering for 
the redemption even of his chosen apostles. They 
counted themselves the children, and such as she 
the dogs. He must show them the divine nature 
dwelling in her. For the sake of this revelation 
he must try her sorely, but not for long. 

“Have mercy on me,” she cried, ““O Lord, thou 
son of David; my daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil.” 

But not a word of reply came from the lips of 
the healer. His disciples must speak first. ‘They 
must supplicate for their Gentile sister. He would 
arouse in them the disapproval of their own ex- 
clusiveness, by putting it on for a moment that 
they might see it apart from themselves. 

Their hearts were moved for the woman. 

“Send her away,” they said, meaning, “Give 
her what she wants ;” but to move the heart of 
love to grant the prayer, they—poor intercessors— 
added a selfish reason to justify the deed of good- 
ness, either that they would avoid being supposed 
to acknowledge her claim on a level with that of 
a Jewess, and would make of it what both Puritans 
and priests would call “an uncovenanted mercy,” 
or that they actually thought it would help to over- 
come the scruples of the Master. Possibly it was 
both. “She crieth after us,” they said—meaning, 
“She is troublesome.” They would have him give 
as the ungenerous and the unjust give to the im- 
portunate. 

But no healing could be granted on such a 
ground—not even to the prayer of an apostle. ‘The 
woman herself must give a better. 

“T am not sent,” he said, “ but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” 

They understood the words falsely. We know 
that he did come for the Gentiles, and he was 
training them to see what they were so slow to 
understand, that he had other sheep which were 
not of this fold. He had need to begin with them 





thus early. Most of the troubles of his latest, 
perhaps greatest apostle, came from the indigna- 
tion of Jewish Christians that he preached the 
good news to the Gentiles as if it had been originally 
meant for them. They would have had them enter 
into its privileges by the gates of Judaism. 

What they did at length understand by these 
words is expressed in the additional word of our 
Lord given by St. Mark: “ Let the children first 
be filled.” But even this they could not under- 
stand until afterwards. They could not see that it 
was for the sake of the Gentiles as much as the 
Jews that Jesus came to the Jews first. For what- 
ever glorious exceptions there were amongst the 
Gentiles, surpassing even similar amongst the 
Jews ; and whatever the wide-spread refusal of the 
Jewish nation, he cou/d not have been received 
amongst the Gentiles as amongst the Jews. In 
Judea alone could the leaven work; there alone 
could the mustard-seed take fitting root. Once 
rooted and up, it would become a great tree, and 
the birds of the world would nestle in its branches. 
It was not that God loved the Jews more than the 
Gentiles that he chose them first, but that he must 
begin somewhere: zy, God himself knows, and 
perhaps has given us glimmerings. 

Upheld by her God-given love, not yet would 
the woman turn away. Even such hard words as 
these could not repulse her. 

She came now and fell at his feet. It is as the 
Master would have it: she presses only the nearer, 
she insists only the more; for the devil has a hold 
of her daughter. 

‘Lord, help me,” is her cry ; for the trouble of 
her daughter is her own. The “Help me” is far 
more profound and pathetic than the most vivid 
blazon of the daughter’s sufferings. 

But he answered and said,— 

“It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and 
to cast it to dogs.” 

Terrible words! more dreadful far than any he 
ever spoke besides! Surely now she will depart 
in despair! But the Lord did not mean in them 
to speak As mind concerning the relation of Jew 
and Gentile ; for not only do the future of his 
church and the teaching of his spirit contradict it, 
but if he did mean what he said, then he acted as 
was unmeet, for he did cast a child’s bread to a 
dog. No. He spoke as a Jew felt, that the elect 
Jews about him might begin to understand that in 
him is neither Jew nor Gentile, but all are brethren. 

And he has gained his point. The spirit in the 
woman has been divinely goaded into utterance, 
and out come the glorious words of her love and 
faith, casting aside even insult itself as iit it had 
never been—all for the sake oi a daughter. Now 
indeed, it is as he would have it. 

“Yes, Lord ; yet the dogs under the table eat 
of the children’s crumbs.” 

Or, as St. Matthew gives it: 

“Truth, Lord: yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their masters’ table.” 

A retort quite Greek in its readiness, its symmetry, 
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and its point! But it was not the intellectual merit 
of the answer that pleased the master. Cleverness 
is cheap. It is the faith he praises,* which was 
precious as rare—unspeakably precious even when 
it shall be the commonest thing in the universe, 
but precious now as the first fruits of a world re- 
deemed—precious now as coming from the lips of 
a Gentile—-more precious as coming from the lips 
of a human mother pleading for her daughter. 

“© woman, great is thy faith: be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt.” 

Or, as St. Mark gives it, for we cannot afford to 
lose a varying word, 

“ For this saying, go thy way; the devil is gone 
out of thy daughter.” 

The loving mother has conquered the torment- 
ing devil. She has called in the mighty aid of the 
original love. Through the channel of her love it 
flows, new-creating, “and her daughter was made 
whole from that very hour.” 

Where, O disciples, are your children and your 
dogs now? Is not the wall of partition hence- 
forth destroyed? No; you too have to be made 
whole of a worse devil, that of personal and 
national pride, before you understand. But the 
day of the Lord is coming for you, notwithstand- 
ing ye are so incapable of knowing the signs and 
signals of its approach that, although its banners 
are spread across the flaming sky, it must come 
upon you as a thief in the night. 

For the woman, we may well leave her to the 
embraces of her daughter. They are enough for 
her now. But endless more will follow, for God 
is exhaustless in giving where the human receiving 
holds out. God be praised that there are such 
embraces in the world! that there are mothers who 
are the salvation of their children ! 

We now complete a little family group, as it 
were, with the story of another foreigner, a Roman 
officer, who besought the Lord for his servant. 
This captain was at Capernaum at the time, where 
I presume he had heard of the cure which Jesus had 
granted to the nobleman for his son. It seems 
almost clear from the quality of his faith, however, 
that he must have heard much besides of Jesus 
—enough to give him matter of pondering for some 
time, for I do not think such humble confidence as 
his could be, like Jonah’s gourd, the growth of a 
night. He was evidently a man of noble and large 
nature. Instead of lording it over the subject Jews 
of Capernaum, he had built them a synagogue ; and 
his behaviour to our Lord is marked by that respect 
which, shown to any human being, but especially to a 
person of lower social condition, is one of the surest 
marks of a finely wrought moral temperament. 
Such a nature may be beautifully developed by 
a military training, in which obedience and command 
go together; and the excellence of faith and its 





* Far more precious than any show of the intellect, even in regard 
of the intellect itself. The quickness of her answer was the scintilla- 
tion of her intellect under the glow of her affection. Love is the 

uickening nurse of the whole nature. Faith in God will do more for 
the intellect at length than all the training of the schools. It will 
make the best that can be made of the whole man. 





instant response in action, would be more readily 
understood by the thoughtful officer of a well- 
disciplined army than by any one to whom organiza- 
tion was unknown. Hence arose the parallel the 
centurion draws between his own and the Master’s 
position, which so pleased the Lord by its direct 
simplicity. But humble as the man was, I doubt 
if anything less than some spiritual perception of 
the nobility of the character of Jesus, some percep- 
tion of that which was altogether beyond even the 
power of healing, could have generated such perfect 
reverence, such childlike confidence as his. It is 
no wonder the Lord was pleased with it, for that 
kind of thing must be just what his Father loves. 

According to St. Luke, the Roman captain con- 
sidered himself so unworthy of notice from the 
carpenter’s son—they of Capernaum, which was 
“his own city,” knew his reputed parentage well 
enough—that he got the elders of the Jews to go 
and beg for him that he would come and heal his 
servant. They bore testimony to his worth, speci- 
fying that which would always be first in the eyes of 
such as they, that he loved their nation, and had 
built them a synagogue. Little they thought how the 
Lord was about to honour him above all their nation 
and allits synagogues. He went with them at once. 

But before they reached the house, the cen- 
turion had had a fresh inroad of that divine dis- 
ease, humility,* and had sent other friends to say, 

“Lord, trouble not thyself, for Iam not worthy 
that thou shouldest enter under my roof. Where- 
fore, neither thought I myself worthy to come unto 
thee ; but say in a word, and my servant shall be 
healed. For I also am a man set under authority, 
having under me soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, 
and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh ; and to my servant, Do this, and he doeth 
*” 

This man was a philosopher: he ascended from 
that to which he was accustomed to that to which 
he was not accustomed. Nor did his divine logic 
failhim. He begins with acknowledging his own 
subjection, and states his own authority,; then 
leaves it to our Lord to understand that he recog- 
nizes in him an authority beyond all, expecting the 
powers of nature to obey their Master, just as his 
soldiers or his servants obey him. How grandly 
he must have believed in him ! 

But beyond suspicion of flattery, he avoids the 
face of the man whom in heart he worships. How 
unlike those who press into the presence of a 
phantom-greatness ! “ A poor creature like me go 
and talk to him!” the Roman captain would ex- 
claim, “No, I will worship from afar off.” And 
it is to be well heeded that the Lord went no 
further—turned at once. With the tax-gatherer 
Zacchzeus he would go home, if but to deliver him 
from the hopelessness of his self-contempt; but 
what occasion was there here? It was all right 
here. The centurion was one who needed but to 
goon. In heart and soul he was nearer the Lord 








* In him it was almost morbid, one might be tempted to say, were it 
not that it was own sister to such mighty faith. 
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now than any of the disciples who followed him. 
Surely some one among the elders of the Jews, his 
friends, would carry him the report of what the 
Master said, It would not hurt him. The praise 
of the truly great will do no harm, save it fall where 
it ought not, on the heart of the little. The praise 
of God never falls wrong, therefore never does any 
one harm. The Lord even implies we ought to 
seek it. His praise would but glorify the humility 
and the faith of this Roman by making both of 
them deeper and nobler still. There is something 
very grand in the Lord’s turning away from the 
house of the man who had greater faith than any 
he had found in Israel; for such were the words he 

»to those who followed him, of whom in all 
100d the messenger elders were _ nearest. 
Having turned to say them, he turned not again 
but went his way. St. Luke, whose narrative is 
in other respects much fuller than St. Matthew’s, 
(who says that the centurion himself came to Jesus, 
nd makes no mention of the elders,) does not repre- 
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sent the Master as uttering a single word of cure, 
but implies that he just went away marvelling at 
him ; ¥ hile “they that were sent, returning to the 
house, found the servant whole that had been sick.” 
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As I said, on a kind of 
croup, for surely the true servant is 
jamily : we have the prayer of a father for a son, of 
a mother for a daughter, of a master for a servant. 
Alas! the dearness of this latter bond is not now 
known as once. There never was a rooted institu- 
tion in parting with which something good was not 
lost for a time, however necessary its destruction 
night be for the welfare of the race. There are 
fewer free servants love their masters and mistresses 
now, I fear, than there were Roman bondsmen and 
bondswomen who loved theirs. And, on the other 
hand, very few masters and mistresses regard the 
bond between them and their servants with half the 
respect and tenderness with which many among the 
Romans regarded it. 
the devil, yet mutual jez lousy and contempt are 
worse. But the time will yet come when a servant 
will serve for love as more than wages ; and when 
the master of such a servant will honour him even 
to the making him sit down to meat, and coming 
forth and serving him. 
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The next is the case of the palsied man, so 
graphically given both by Mark and St. Luke, 
and with of circumstance by St. Matthew. 
This miracle also was done in Capernaum, called 
his own city. Pharisees and doctors of the law 
from every town in the country, hearing of his 
arrival, had gathered to him, and sitting 
listening to his teaching. There was no possibility 
of getting near him, and the sick man’s friends had 
carried him up to the roof, taken off the tiles, and 
let him down into the presence. It should not 
be their fault if the poor fellow was not cured. 
“Jesus seeing their faith—When Jesus saw their 
faith—And when he saw their faith, he said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer—Son— 
Man, thy sins are forgiven thee.” The forgiveness 
of the man’s sins is by all of the narrators connected 
with the faith of his friends. This is very remark- 
able. The other instance in wl similar 
words are recorded, is that of the woman who came 
to him in Simon’s concerning whom he 
showed first, that her love was a sign that her sins 
were already forgiven, What greater honour could 
he honour their faith withal than grant in their 
name, unasked, the one mighty boon? ‘They had 
brought the man to him; to them he forgave his 
He looked into his heart, and pro saw, 
as in the case of man whom he cured by the 
pool of Bethesda, telling him to go and sin no 
more, that his own sins had broug cht upon him this 
suffering, a supposition which aids cnnsiieinie to 
the understa g of the consequent conversation ; 
saw, at all events, that the assurance of forgiveness 
was what he most needed, whether because his con- 
guilt, or that 
more of the sin than 
in awful rebuke 
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to the man, if he required it still—that the Lord 
should, when he came for healing, present him with 
forgiveness. Nor did he follow it at once with the 
cure of his body, but delayed that for a little, pro- 
babiy for the man’s sake, as probably for the sake 
of those present, whom he had been teaching for 
some time, and in whose hearts he would now fix 


ning the divine forgiveness which 
it upon the 
except 


the lesson conce 
he had preached to them in bestowing 
sick man. For his words meant nothing 
they meant that God forgave the man. ‘The scribes 
were right when they said that none could forgive 
sins but God—that is, in the full sense in which 
rey is still needed by every human being, 
should all his fellows whom he has injured have 
forgiven him already 


They said in thei 
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hearts, “‘ He is a blasphemer,’ 
This was what he had expected, 

“Why do you think evil in your hearts?” 
said, that is, evz/ of me—that I am a blasphemer. 

He would now show them that he was no blas- 
phemer ; that he had the power to forgive, that it 
was the will of God that he should preach the remis- 
sion of sins. How could he show it them? In 
one way only: by dismissing the consequence, the 
punishment of those sins, sealing thus in the indi- 
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vidual case the general truth. He who could say 
to a man, by the eternal law suffering the conse- 
quences of sin: “ Be whole, well, strong ; suffer no 
more,” must have the right to pronounce his forgive- 
ness; else there was another than God who had 
to cure with a word the man whom his maker 
had afflicted. Ifthere were such another, the king- 
dom of God must be trembling to its “fall, for a 
stronger had invaded and reversed its decrees. 
Power does not give the right to pardon, but its 
possession may prove the right. “ Whether is easier 
—to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Rise 
up and walk?” If only God can do either, he who 
can do the one must be able to do the other. 

“That ye may know that the Son of man hath 
power upon earth to forgive sins—Arise, and take 
up thy bed, and go thy way into thine house.” 

Up rose the man, took up that whereon he had 
lain, and went away, knowing in himself that his sins 
were forgiven him, for he was able to glorify God. 

It seems to me against our Lord’s usual custom 
with the scribes and Pharisees to grant them such 
proof as this. Certainly, to judge by those recorded, 
the whole miracle ar in aspect and order oamenrnes 
unusual, But I think the men here assembled were 
either better his: the most of their class, or in a 
better mood than common, for St. Luke says of 
them that the power of the Lord was present to heal 
them. To such therefore proof might be accorded 
which was denied to others. That he might heal 
these learned doctors around him, he forgave the 
sins first and then cured the palsy of the man before 
him. For their sakes he performed the miracle thus. 
Then, dike priests, like people; for where their 
leaders were listening, the people broke open the 
roof to get the helpless into his presence 

“They marvelled and glorified God 1 which had 
given such power unto men”—“ Saying, We never 
saw it on this fashion.” ——“ They were filled with fear, 
saying, We have seen strange things to-day.” 

And yet Capernaum had to be brought down to 
hell, and no man can tell the place where it stood. 

Two more cases remain, both related by St. 
Mark alone. 

They brought him a man partially deaf and dumb. 
He led him aside from the people: he would be 
alone with him, that he might come the better into 
relation with that individuality which, until molten 
from within, is so hard to touch. Possibly had the 
man come of himself, this might have been less 
necessary ; but I repeat there must have been in 
every case reason for the individual treatment in 
the character and condition of the patient. These 
were patent only to the Healer. In this case the 
are of the personal contact, as in those cases of 

the blind, is likewise remarkable. “He put his fingers 
into his ears, he spit and touched his tongue.” Al- 
Ways in present disease, bodily contact—in defects 
of the senses, sometimes ofa closer kind. He would 


generate assured faith in himself as the healer. But 


there is another remarkable particular here, which, as 
far as I can remember, would be alone in its kind 


but for a fuller development of it at the raising 














of Lazarus. 
sighed.” 

What did it mean? What first of all zas it ? 

That look, was it not a look up to his own Father ? 
That sigh, was it not the unarticulated prayer to the 
Father of the man who stood beside him? But did 
he need to look up as if God was in the sky, seeing 
that God was in im, in his very deepest inmost 
being, in fulness of presence, and receiving con- 
scious response, such as he could not find any- 
where else—not from the whole gathered universe ? 
Why should he send a sigh, like a David’s dove, to 
carry the thought of his heart to his Father? 
True, if all the words of human language had been 
blended into one glorious majesty ° of speech, and 
the Lord had sought therein to utter the love he 
bore his Father, his voice must needs have sunk 
into the last inarticulate resource—the poor sigh, 
in which evermore speech dies helplessly triumph- 
ant—appealing to the Hearer to supply the lack, 
saying J cannot, but thou knowest—confessing de- 
feat, but claiming victory. But the Lord could 
talk to his Father evermore in the forms of which 
words are but the shadows, nay, infinitely more, 
without forms at all, in the thoughts which are the 
souls of the forms. Why then needs he look up 
and sigh ?—That the man, whose faith was in the 
merest nascent condition, might believe that what- 
ever cure came to him from the hand of the healer, 
came from the hand of God. Jesus did not care 
to be believed in as the doer of the deed, save the 
deed itself were recognized as given him of the 
Father. If they saw him only, and not the Father 
through him, there was little gained indeed. The 
upward look and the sigh were surely the outward 
expression of the infrangible link which bound 
both the Lord and the man to the Father of all. 
He would lift the man’s heart up to the source of 
every gift. No cure would be worthy gift without 
that : it might be an injury. 

The last case is that of the blind man of Beth- 
saida, whom likewise he led apart, out of the town, 
and whose dull organs he likewise touched with his 
spittle. Then comes a difference. The deaf man 
was at once cured; when he had laid his hands 
on the blind man, his vision was but half-restored. 
‘He asked him if he saw ought? And he looked 
up and said, I see the men: for like trees* I see 
them walking about.” He could tell they were men 
and not trees, only by their motion, The Master 
laid his hands once more upon his eyes, and when 
he looked up again, he saw every man clearly. 

In thus graduating the process, our Lord, I 
think, drew forth, encouraged, enticed into strength 
the feeble faith of the man. He brooded over 
him with his holy presence of love. He gave the 
faith time to grow. He cared more for his faith 
than his sight. He let him, as it were, watch him, 
feel him doing it, that he might know and believe. 
There is in this a peculiar resemblance to the ordi- 

nary modes God takes in healing men. 


“And looking up to heaven, he 








* Could it be _ anslated, “As well 
walkers about” 
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These last miracles are especially full of sym- 
bolism and analogy. But in considering any of 
the miracles, I do not care to dweil upon this 
aspect of them, for in this they are only like 
all the rest of the doings of God. Nature 
is brimful of symbolic and analogical parallels 
to the goings and comings, the growth and the 
changes of the highest nature in man. It could not 
be otherwise. For not only did they issue from 
the same thought, but the one is made for the 
other. Nature as an outer garment for man, or 
a living house, rather, for man to live in. So 
likewise must all the works of him who did the 
works of the Father bear the same mark of the 
original of all. 

The one practical lesson contained in this group 
is nearer the human fact and the human need than 
any symbolic meaning, grand as it must be, which 
they may likewise contain; nearer also to the 
constitution of things, inasmuch as what a man 
must do is more to the man and to his Maker | 
than what he can only ¢Aink; inasmuch, also, as | 
the commonest things are the best, and any man 








can do right, although he may be unable to tell the 
difference between a symbol and a sign :—it is 
that if ever there was a Man such as we read about 
here, then he who prays for his friends shall be 
heard of God. I do not say he shall have what- 
ever he asks for. God forbid. But he shall be 
heard. And the man who does not see the good 
of that, knows nothing of the good of prayer; can, 
I fear, as yet, only pray for himself, when most he 
fancies he is praying for his friend. Often, indeed, 
when men suppose they are concerned for the well- 
beloved, they are only concerned about what they 
shall do without them. Let them pray for them- 
selves instead, for that will be the truer prayer. 
I repeat, all prayer is assuredly heard :—what evil 
matter is it that it should be answered only in the 
right time and right way ? The prayer argues a need 
—that need will be supplied. One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day. All who have prayed shall one day justity 
God and say—Thy answer is beyond my prayer, as 
thy thoughts and thy ways are beyond my thoughts 
and my ways. GEORGE MACDONALD. 





WILLIAM BURNS, THE MISSIONARY TO CHINA.* 


Few men will be able to withhold the term “ apos- 
tolic” in describing the life delineated in this 
volume. If ever in modern times there was a mis- 
sionary of apostolic single-heartedness, self-denial, 
and unsparing devotion, Burns was the man. Yet 
we can understand that men of the world, whose 
religion is but a compromise, may dislike the life— 
may dislike its whole aspect and odour—simply 
because it is so thoroughly holy. But not merely 
as a whole, but in its several parts and features, we 
hold the life of Mr. Burns to have been a most 
genuine life. It was the true and honest mani- | 
festation of his inmost soul. In a century or two, 
perhaps, the general voice of the world will admit 
that he was a saint anda hero. It is seldom that 
the world discovers its prophets in a shorter time. 
Nearness to themselves draws out such a multi- 
tude of paltry critical feelings, makes men so un- 
willing to believe that one born and bred among 
them can have so far outstripped them as to rank 
among those “ of whom the world was not worthy,” 
that it is only when several generations have elapsed 
that they apprehend his surpassing qualities, and 
are willing to give to him his real rank. It seems 
to us very plain that, as time rolls on, the character 
of Mr. Burns will rise higher and higher in the esti- 
mation of all men, and the eye will be filled with 
the image of his surpassing devotedness and apos- 
tolic love, patience, and self-denial. The disciple is | 
not above his master; and often, for many a long | 
year, “the world knows nothing of its greatest | 
men.” 

The early part of Mr. Burns’s life presents itself | 





* Memoirs of the Rev. William C. Burns, M.A., Missionary to | 
China from the English Presbyterian Church. By Islay Burns, D.D., | 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 1870. \ 


in a series of /ab/eaux that seem to have no connec- 
tion with one another till you have got the key. 
First of all, while yet enjoying the fresh life of a 
country manse in Scotland, under the most genial 
and godly influences, he appears as a strong athletic 
boy, delighting in active out-of-door life, a fisher, a 
sportsman, a willing helper at farm work, the com- 
rade of farmers’ sons, and quite determined to be a 
farmer himself. In a year or two all this has passed 
away, the fishing-rod and the carabine are exchanged 
for books; his purpose now is to be a lawyer. 
What has caused the change? It is explained by 
the fact that in the interval he has come under the 
influence of a very remarkable teacher, the late Dr. 
Melvin, of Aberdeen, who has awakened his intel- 
lectual nature, and shown him, in the culture and 
play of his intellectual faculties, a life of much greater 
enjoyment and higher dignity than one of mere 
physical activity. A few years more elapse, and a 


different man seems to come upon the scene. The 
law now has no attractions for him. His whole 
heart is bent on being a minister of Christ. The 


lad that used to slip out of the parlour, at the manse 
of Kilsyth, whenever his pious sisters began to read 
a religious book aloud, is now so changed that he 
walks the whole distance from Edinburgh to Kil- 
syth in one day, some six-and-thirty miles, for the 
sake of that very fellowship that he lately disliked 
so much. He who would not comply with the 
desire of his parents as to his profession, and wished 
to be a lawyer, “because he saw lawyers rich and 
with fine houses,” now comes to these parents and 
declares his purpose “to be a minister after all.” 
This change is explained by a fact corresponding 
to that which explains the other—his spiritual life 
has been awakened. In his solitary lodging in 
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York Place, Edinburgh, he has been thinking how 
sad it is to be going a different road from his be- 
loved parents and sisters, and while reading “ Pike’s 
Persuasives to Early Piety,” a book given him by 
his father, the Lord Jesus has been revealed to him, 
as on the way to Damascus, and the glorious sense 
of His love and grace has left him no alternative but 
to give Himself to His work. Once more there is 
a change. The idea of being a minister in those 
times was almost uniformly associated with a snug 
manse and a recognised position, and with all the 
various parochial ministries and privileges that bring 
honour and affection to him who gives himself 
heartily to them. Mr. Burns has ceased to con- 
template such a life. He has resolved on being a 
missionary. He is to give himself solely to the one 
business of originating spiritual life, of linking souls 
to God; he is to set aside all the other labours and 
privileges of the ministry, and to renounce FOR 
LIFE every pursuit and pleasure, however lawful 
otherwise and however enjoyable, that would inter- 
fere with the temper of soul suitable for his one 
function of converting sinners. It is not so much 
the awakening of any new part of his nature that 
has caused this change as the intensification of his 
previous convictions and longings. In contact with 
missionary books and missionary men—notably Dr. 
Kalley, so well known afterwards for his work in 
Madeira—he has come to feel most keenly for a 
lost world, a world, too, to which the Saviour has 


acquired such a right, and his whole soul now goes | 
a longing for the | 





out ina kind of twin-longing, 
glory of Christ in the conversion of souls to Him- 
self, and a longing for the blessedness of souls in 
being thus converted to their Saviour. So intense 
is his feeling that one day, in Glasgow, buried in 
thought, he passes his mother in the Argyle Arcade, 
and, being rallied by her good-humouredly on his 
“ cutting” her, he quite naturally tells her that in 
the great thoroughfare of Argyle Street he had been 
so overwhelmed by the thought of the multitudes 
hurrying on to eternity, that he had stepped into 
the Arcade to get relief from the burden that was 
too heavy for him. 

Is there not, in all this, the faint shadow of the 
life of St. Paul? Nothing, indeed, to correspond 
with its persecuting period, but much to corre- 
spond with its sudden change, and much also to 
correspond with that intensity of spiritual feeling 
which made him out and out a missionary, and 
led him to count all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ. If an argument 
for the truth of Christianity may be founded on the 
conversion of St. Paul, as Lord Lyttelton has so 
clearly shown, an argument of a similar kind, how- 
ever inferior in degree, may be framed out of the 
change which happened to Burns. 

The experience that constrained him so com 
pletely to change the purpose of his life was either 
a delusion or a reality. If that experience was a 
delusion, what human experience can bea reality? 
The wildest dreams of German idealism, resolv- 
ing all existence—ourselves, the universe, God— 














into mere ideas, phantasms, baseless fabrics of a 
vision—seem to have a consistency that makes 
them reasonable, compared with the supposition 
that this matter-of-fact man, William Burns, who 
seemed so sensible and practical when he thought 
of being first a farmer, and then a lawyer, sud- 
denly lost his reason, and hung his whole life on a 
sheer delusion—became a pure monomaniac, in 
short, only with a method in his madness! Tha 
which was so remarkable about him was, tnat he 
adapted his course of life thoroughly to the con- 
victions of his judgment: he believed that the 
world was ruined, and that there was but one 
remedy for it, and he brought his whole energies to 











bear on bringing lost men into contact with that 
remedy. Had he professed to beli in the ruin 
of the world, and acted as thor he did not 


believe it, he might have been praised as a sensible 
and judicious man, but he would not have borne 
witness as he did to the reality of the truth, nor to 
the change which God’s presence makes in the 
hearts and the iives of men. 

Having gone through the long period of study 






i 
which the Scottish Church requires of all candi- 
dates for her ministry, Mr. Burns became a licen- 
tiate in 1839. There being at the time no vacancy 
in the mission field of the Church, he accepted of 
temporary employment at home. It happened 
that the first sphere he was thus called to fill was 
that of substitute for Mr. M‘Cheyne, in charge of 
the congregation of St. Peter's, Dundee, during Mr. 
M‘Cheyne’s absence on a mission of inquiry to the 
Jews. Essentially, Mr. Burns was of the same 
school with Mr. M‘Cheyne, though circumstantially 
they were unlike. Both had devoted themselves 
exchisively to the selfsame branch of Christian 
work,—bringing sinners into fellowship with God, 
and both threw their souls into that work with a 
completeness of consecration that is very seldom 
to be found. The differences between them were 
more in their respective temperaments or natures 
than in the measure of divine grace which they en- 
joyed. Mr. M‘Cheyne had more culture and more 
fancy than Mr. Burns. The one was a poet, the 
other a man of fact. The one was tender and 
feminine, the other courageous and masculine. 
The one was a fisher, the other a_ warrior. 
M‘Cheyne crept, as it were on tip-toe, through the 
approaches to the heart, till he got to its 
Burns, though he could do so likewise, could also 
thunder at its gates. Under God, the impression 
made by Burns was due chiefly to the tremendous 
hold he had of solemn and _heart-searching truths, 
and the force with which he discharged them. He 
set himself to the siege of Mansoul, with a deter- 
mination that would take no refusal. He soon 
came to learn the art of urgency—an art po 


er 
centre 5 


H sessed 
yy so few—how to press and almost compel the 
sinner, until he has surrendered to Christ. At 
Dundee his ministry was wonderfully blest. When 
Mr. M‘Cheyne returned, he found scores of his 
people asking the way to Zion, with ir faces 
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the pilgrimage from which literally he had returned. 
But in the midst of his ministry at Dundee, a still 
greater work had been begun in Mr. Burns’s native 
parish, Kilsyth. A sermon preached on a Tues- 
day forenoon from the text, “Thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power,” had been attended 
with impressions so overwhelming, so wide-spread, 
so abiding, that since the days of Whitefield no 
such scene had been witnessed, nor any such har- 
vest gathered, perhaps, since John Livingstone’s at 
the kirk of Shotts. The spiritual power that moved 
among the people was like a rushing mighty wind, 
and the emotions of souls prostrated by the sense 
of sin, or rejoicing in the discovered grace of the 
Saviour, were alike uncontrollable. Of course, 
such a movement met with a great deal of mis- 
representation and opposition. In the midst of 
all, and even in the very height of the highest 
excitement, Mr. Burns remained calm and col- 
lected. He could go home in the interval of such 
services and refresh himself with an hour of'sleep. 
He was, indeed, in speaking, carried along by a 
kind of overpowering inspiration, but this power 
carried him just as he sought to be carried, 
enabled him to say just what he desired to say, 
and to do with intense effect just what he desired 
to do. It was not a force that bore him along 
against his reason or against his will, but in the 
very direction of both. He could have settled in 
his coolest judgment the line of his remarks ; 
the power given to him simply enabled him to 
utter them with the tongue of fire. One of the 
best definitions of a Christian preacher is, a man 
of business on fire. Mr. Burns was the man of 
business, not the ranter; he was the man of busi- 
ness on fire, not the fanatic. 

The remarkable blessing which attended his 
ministry in Dundee and Kilsyth, led him to accept 
of invitations to similar temporary labours in Aber- 
deen, in Edinburgh, -and various other parts of 
Scotland. One of the most remarkable of these 
seasons of labour was one spent in the district of 
Breadalbane, in the neighbourhood of Loch Tay. 
His success here was the more remarkable that he 
was ignorant of Gaelic, the favourite language of 
the people; but even hearers who knew English 


imperfectly could well appreciate the language of 


intense emotion, or as one poor woman beautifully 
put it, 
hardly been a week in Tayside when, like a sheet 


of flame, anxiety about salvation wrapt the souls of 


the people. His first appearance in public was 
highly characteristic. Feeling no stirring of his 
Own spirit in accord with the truths which he 
preached, he fancied that there was no power from 
heaven at work, and at the end he told the fifteen 
hundred people hearing him that he had got no 
message for them from the Lord, but that he was not 
therefore led to despair of yet getting a blessing 
among them, as he generally found that when the 
Lord meant to pour out his Spirit, he first made 
both preacher and people sensible that without 
Him they could do nothing. His entrance on this 





“the Holy Ghost’s English.” He _ had | 


sphere of labour had been preceded not only by 
much prayer and preparation of the heart, but by 
the specially setting apart of a day to seek tur 
holiness, the fundamental requisite to a successful 
ministry. His experience in Breadalbane was a 
sort of alternation of the most humbling down- 
castings of his own spirit, with thanksgivings to 
God, who always caused him to triumph in every 
place. Sometimes, while he was preaching on 
some awfully solemn subject, there would flit into 
his soul one of those self-exalting thoughts to which 
all preachers are subject when they are going on 
well, to be followed by a feeling that he had been 
guilty of awful profanation of sacred truth, then by 
an abrupt conclusion and dismissal of the congrega- 
tion, a rush from the pulpit to his knees, a prdstra- 
tion of his soul before God, and perhaps a service 
in the evening, in which he seemed to wield all the 
powers of the world to come. And wherever he 
was, the more he could be emptied of self, and 
brought into a condition of entire reliance on God, 
the better he felt it to be for the work. Sometimes, 
in carrying out this principle, he would proceed to 
the very verge of enthusiasm—going to the pulpit 
without knowing on what to preach, trying a psalm, 
or other passage familiar to him, to see whether his 
own heart would thrill in unison to it, and giving 
the matter up for the time if his spirit would not 
move. It was a singular instance of extremes 
meeting—the high Calvinist and the Quaker— 
unable to commence an address on divine things 
| till they should feel the impulse of the Spirit within. 

In some of the places where he went as evan- 
| gelist, Mr. Burns had bitter enough experiences. 
At Newcastle, there was not only much and bitter 
opposition, but the heavens seemed as brass over 
his head, and the hearts of the people like the 
nether millstone. Much as in other cases, this 
stirred him up the more to take hold on God. 
And at length a blessing came. How Mr. Burns’s 
heart was drawn out toward the people may be 
| gathered from a beautiful analogy, suggested to him 
on occasion of a great public dinner, when in pass- 
ing the hall of entertainment, and observing the 
crowd trying to get glimpses of the interior through 
the windows, and snatches of the music, “I 
| thought,” he says, “of heaven lighted with the 
| brightness of a thousand suns, and of poor lost 
souls longing to be in when it is too late, and 
forced to hear from afar the joyful praises of the 
'redeemed, loud as the noise of many waters.” 
| When at length power came with his words, and 
| the heart of the multitude was gained, there were 
—_ solemn scenes in the open air. One night 
his subject was the great white throne. “I began 
| from these sublime and awful words, ‘ And I saw a 
| great white throne, and Him that sat on it,’ &c., 
| making some simple remarks on the throne, its 
greatness, its whiteness, &c. After prayer, 1 re- 
sumed, and spoke a little with an increasing sense 
of the divine presence and power, on the rising of 
the dead, one individual rising and appearing at the 


| great bar of judgment, &c. We then prayed again, 
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and in doing so I felt—more perhaps than since I 
came to Newcastle—as if a direct communication 
were opened between my soul and the divine mind. 
My heart was truly drawn out and up to God for 
the advancement of Emmanuel’s glory, even more 
than for the salvation of guilty worms, as a heart- 
satisfying end. After this, I got closer still to the 
people, and was enabled, in a way quite new to me 
here, to open up the sins of the town, their defor- 
mity, their dreadful working, and inconceivably 
awful issues in eternity. I also found myself in an 
agony to compel sinners to come to Jesus now, 
and not even the next hour, which I felt was not 
man’s but God’s. Indeed I felt so much that I 
could almost have torn the pulpit to pieces, and the 


audience seemed to sympathise throughout. Oh it | 
The | 


was a glorious, an awfully glorious scene ! 
fleecy clouds were showing here and there bright 
stars, and the harvest moon was diffusing a sombre 


peaceful light upon the quiet world around us. | 
We dying and yet immortal creatures were con- |, 


templating the eternity before us, looking to the 
appearance of the Son of man in the clouds, con- 
ceiving ourselves placed at his bar, wondering and 
thinking what would be our sentence, and whether 
we should rise with him into heaven, or be driven 
from him into hell; some were, I hope, opening 
their eyes to their awful destiny as sinners, and 
on the very point of seeking refuge for eternity 
from the wrath of God in the cleft Rock of Ages.” 

The disruption of the Scottish Church in 1843, 


although it brought into one the great bulk both | 


of the clergy and the people who had supported 


and sympathised with Mr. Burns’s labours, did not , 


in the first instance facilitate his peculiar work, but 
had rather the opposite effect. Such a vast work 


of ecclesiastical reconstruction was going on that | 


there was less leisure and less readiness than there 
had been for such meetings and dealings as he was 
accustomed to hold. As there was still no parti- 
cular opening for him in the field of foreign mis- 
sions, Mr. Burns resolved to try to evangelise for a 
time in Ireland and in Canada. In Dublin he was 
hard bestead. “Mr. Burns was exposed to many 
opprobrious salutations, derisive questionings, vehe- 
ment denials of the statements which he made ; 
sometimes the uproar was so loud and long-con- 
tinued that he was obliged to desist altogether ; 
often his clothes were torn; not seldom the chair 
on which he stood was broken, but he never was 
impatient, nor ever for a moment lost his self- 
command. Amidst the most noisy and turbulent 
scenes, his countenance was beaming with joy, 
insomuch that some of his persecutors were con- 
strained to say, “We cannot make him angry.” 
The spiritual harvest in Dublin was but meagre. 
In Montreal he was exposed to the same atrocious 
violence. “The crowd,” he says, “‘ began to throw 
gravel and to jostle me. Little evil might have 
come of this, had not some who befriended me as 
a Scotchman sought to save me from danger; 
and thus my back being turned, the crowd rushed 
on me, and I got away without my hat, and one of 


the tails of my coat containing a handkerchief and 
Bible.” On this occasion, or some one similar, a 
stone thrown with violence inflicted a severe wound 
on the cheek, and it bled freely. A few men of 
the 93rd Regiment rushed through the crowd, and 
one in anxiety said, “ What's this? what’s this?” 
Smiling, he replied, ‘“‘ Never mind—only a few scars 
in the Master’s service.” He was carried into the 
medical chamber of Dr. M‘Nider, near at hand, 
when the wound was sewed up. He came forth 
speedily as if nothing had taken place ; and looking 
'round calmly from his re-assumed position, he ex- 
claimed, “I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” His labours in Canada were very extensive, 
especially in districts where the Scotch element 
prevailed. And the spiritual results of these 
labours were considerable, although such awaken- 
ings as those which marked his early labours in 
Scotland were seldom if ever experienced. 

Some idea of the great. devotedness and labori- 
ousness of Mr. Burns in evangelistic work may be 
gathered from the fact that seeing that in Lower 
Canada little could be done without the French 
language, he set himself to revise and improve his 
French, and in a short time became able to preach 
| in their own tongue to the French Canadians. To 
| qualify himself for similar service among the High- 
landers in Scotland and elsewhere, he made a study 
of Gaelic, and attained considerable command even 
of the very Shibboleths of that language. All this 
time he had no stated income from any quarter. 
He was supported by the free-will offerings of any 
of God’s servants into whose hearts it was put to 
aid him. When asked in such places as Newcastle 
and Dublin how much he was paid for his preach- 
ing, he felt it an advantage to be able to say, 
Nothing. The contributions thus sent him were 
sufficient for his few wants, and when anything was 
over, it was given to the poor, or to some Christian 
object. Sometimes his finances were low enough. 
He crossed the Atlantic with two shillings in his 
purse. On one occasion in Dublin, when urged 
by the police to take advantage of the ferry to 
escape the violence of the mob, he said he could 
not because he could not pay the fare. “It’s 
only a halfpenny,” exclaimed the policeman. “ But 
I have no halfpenny,” said Mr. Burns. Often, 
instead of travelling by public conveyance, he 
would go a-foot, because in this way he could con- 
verse with wayside labourers and casual travellers. 
A little carpet bag usually contained his whole 
travelling equipment. Such singularities were 
adopted simply because he thought that they facili- 
tated his work. But though he adopted them him- 
self, he did not press them on others, nor did he 
seem to think ill of brethren who did not see their 
way to do as he did. Intolerant of everything that 
he regarded as remissness or unfaithfulness in him- 
self, he felt, and he acted on the feeling, that he 
had no right to impose the same standard on his 
brethren. 

The time at length came for his entering on what 
he had ever regarded as the great work of his life— 
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his mission to the Chinese. It was in the year 
1846, that feeling on the one hand that the 
door of usefulness at home, of which he had hither- 
to availed himself, was less open, and receiving, on 
the other, an invitation from the mission committee 
of the English Presbyterian Synod, presided over 
by his old friend and neighbour, Dr. James Hamil- 
ton, to proceed as the first missionary of that Church 
to China, he accepted the invitation, and was or- 
dained accordingly. It was characteristic of the 
man, that while the propriety of such a mission was 
under consideration, on being asked how soon, if he 
were appointed, he could be ready to leave for 
China, he answered without hesitation, ‘ To- 
morrow.” He had already bid farewell to his be- 
loved parents, and the little carpet bag did not 
take long to be packed. His departure was not 
quite so summary ; a few weeks were spent in visits 
to some English towns ; and then, having taken 
characteristic farewell of ‘his friends, including, last 
of all, his beloved brother Islay, who, in the volume 
before us, has so admirably executed the task of his 
biographer, he was borne away, with his Chinese 
Bible and dictionary, to the far-off “land of Sinim.” 

It was a severe ordeal for one who had been at 
the head of so many great religious movements ; 
who had ridden on the crest of great waves of re- 
vival, and seen thousands of anxious souls hanging 
on his lips, to be exposed in middle life to the 
drudgery of mastering a new and very difficult lan- 
guage, and trying to break ground among a people 
with whom he had hardly anything in common. 
No higher testimony could be borne to the solid 
excellency of Mr. Burns's character than that he 
went through this trying ordeal with the same 
patience and humility, the same faith and radiance 
of spirit which he had shown amid his scenes of 
spiritual triumph. His first efforts among the 
Chinese were very trying and discouraging It 
seemed as if the weapons that had been made so 
powerful in the West were utterly ineffectual in the 
East, and at one time Mr. Burns was under serious 
misapprehensions that he had mistaken his mission. 
It seemed as if something of a preparatory work 
were needed to bring up the Chinese to a point at 
which the power that had been given to him might 
operate on them with effect. But Mr. Burns was 
not easily daunted. Where no symptom of fruit 
appeared, he continued to plough in hope and to sow 
in hope ; and at length the blessing came ; the rain 
came down in his season, and thanksgivings for the 
first-fruits of harvest were mingled with his importu- 
nate intercessions for China. 

As a missionary, Mr. Burns’s method was pecu- 
liar. He would be nothing but an evangelist. 
He would not take on him any pastoral responsi- 
bilities, would not be the pastor even of a mission 
flock (except provisionally), would not settle down 
in a given district, but would ever either co-operate 
as a sort of irregular force with the missionaries 
already in the field, or press into the “regions be- 
yond ”—regions where the sound of the Gospel had 
never been heard, and the darkness of heathenism 











had never been broken. When symptoms of life 
appeared anywhere, he would presently leave to 
others the agreeable task of gathering in the harvest, 
and wander away himself to some other quarter 
where the fallow ground remained unbroken. A 
considerable part of his time was occupied in trans- 
lations and in missionary tours. The “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” received its Chinese dress from him, and 
many of the best of our Christian hymns were trans- 
lated and adapted to minister their exquisite help 
to Chinese pilgrims. His first station was Hong 
Kong. From this place he made the first of those 
missionary tours which were one of his great means 
of usefulness. Nothing could have been more 
simple than his mode of life, or more bare than bis 
place of residence. And when he went off on a 
tour, he took little or nothing with him but tracts 
and books, trusting to the hospitalities which it 
might please God to induce some of the people to 
offer. Anything that had even the appearance of 
being valuable he purposely left behind. Even a 
gilt clasp to a Bible he felt to be a disadvantage, 
as it would only tempt the cupidity of robbers, who 
(as it really turned out) would steal the Bible for 
the sake of the clasp. Very characteristic was his 
conduct on one occasion, when, like another mis- 
sionary, he was “in peril of robbers.” In the 
neighbourhood of Hong Kong his quarters were 
broken into by thieves, who plundered him of every- 
thing. He happened to have been lying in bed 
awake, when he became suddenly aware of the 
presence in his room of two muffled figures, who 
approached with stealthy steps and blackened faces 
to his bed-side, stood over him with naked swords 
held to his breast. ‘ Do no violence, my friends,” 
he said quietly, “and you shall have all I have.” 
Everything was given up, and when one of the 
ruffians, who had got his razor-strop, and was at a 
loss to know its use, had the effrontery to bring it 
to its owner to ask, the good man patiently taught 
him the mode of sharpening a razor or knife on it. 
On one occasion (in 1856) Mr. Burns was arrested, 
and brought before the chief magistrate of the de- 
partment. According to the practice in China, he 
was required by the magistrate to go down on both 
his knees to be examined. Mr. Burns very firmly 
but respectfully refused ; saying that he would go 
down on one knee, as he would to his sovereign, 
Queen Victoria ;.but that he would only go down 
on both knees to the King of kings. The magis- 
trate was struck by his answer, solemnly and respect- 
fully uttered, and allowed the missionary to be ex- 
amined on one knee. 

Wrongs done to himself he bore quite meekly ; 
but persecution and injustice directed against his 
feeble converts roused him to his utmost efforts to 
procure redress. On one occasion when the 
native Christians were receiving shameful treat- 
ment, he went to the spot, to represent their 
wrongs to the British Consul there, with great 
energy and complete success, and afterwards under- 
took a special mission to the supreme authorities 
at Peking with the view of obtaining securities 
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against the repetition of similar outrage. 
was regulated by the ever-active 
nothing to hinder, but everything to help on his 
evangelistic work. On one occasion, Lord Pan- 


mure, the Secretary at War, offered him the post of | 


chaplain to a Scotch regiment, while it should be 
in China, with the chaplain’s usual rank and pay. 


Mr. Burns respectfully declined the offer, feeling | 


that should it be known to the natives that he 


had been officially connected with the troops that | 


served against them, the circumstance would cause 


a prejudice against his message as a missionary. | 


In the later years of his missionary life he assumed | 
the dress of the Chinese, as he thereby avoided | 


in strange places the endless and annoying curiosity | 


of the natives towards foreigners, and could go more 
readily to his work. 

We have no room to enter into details as to the 
success of his work. It is well known that in 
Amoy and its neighbourhood the most encouraging 
results showed themselves. Not only was a spirit 
of earnest inquiry shown in regard to the truth, 


in place after place, native cons gregations were 
formed, animated by a lively missionary spirit, and 
eager to bring others to the enjoyment of the 
blessings they had themselves received. Mr. 
Burns, who was ever on the most brotherly terms 
with the missionaries of other evangelical churches, 
was now joined by a very admirable band of Pres- 
byterian fellow-labourers, as well as assisted by a 
staff of native Christians. But true to his esta- 
blished purpose of giving himself wholly to evan- 
gelistic work he abstained from settling down at 
Amoy, to enjoy the spiritual luxury of feeding the | 
flock which had begun to call upon the name of 
the Lord. He was not even content to make 
Amoy his head-quarters, and radiate forth from it 
on those preaching tours which were attended 
with so much encouragement, that on one occasion 
he returned to the treasurer of the mission a whole 
year’s salary (£250), to encourage them to send 
out another labourer to a field that was so white 
unto the harvest. Of the later portion of his life, 
some part was spent at Peking, but in 1867 he saw 
it right to withdraw from that field too, as it was 
comparatively occupied and cared for, and to pro- 
ceed to others more neglected. Various circum- 


His life | stances directed his steps to Nieu-chwang. 
desire to do| 


| revelation. 





As he 
told the mate of a trading vessel who saw him 
there, he felt that he must not study comfort; 
“they that go to the front of the battle get the 
blessing ; the skulkers get no blessing.” It was at 
this place that Mr. Burns contracted his last illness. 
A gentleman who visited him at a small inn where 
he was staying, found him ill, in a small apartment, 
destitute of every comfort. Recovering from that 
illness, he found a house, and entered energetically 
into his labours, preaching with apostolic fervour 
and power, and already beginning to make some 
| impression on the natives. But in January, 1868, 
he was seized with a cold accompanied by fever, 
| from which he never recovered. His spirit was in 
great peace and joy. ‘The last letter he wrote was 
to his mother—just a few lines to say that he 
was happy, and ready, through the abounding 
grace of God, either to live or todie. “ May the 
God of all consolation comfort you when the 
tidings of my decease shall reach you, and through 


| the redeeming blood of Jesus may we meet with 
but in cases not a few conversion followed ; and | joy before the throne above.” 
| April his spirit passed into glory. 


On the 4th of 
His body was 
laid in the foreign burying-ground, and a modest 
headstone bears the simple legend— 
TO THE MEMORY 
4 OF THE 
REV. WILLIAM C. BURNS, A.M., 
MISSIONARY TO THE CHINESE, 
PROM THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND, 
BORN AT DUN, SCOTLAND, APRIL I, I5I5, 
AKRIVED IN CHINA, NOVEMBER, 1547. 


DIED AT PORT OF NIEU-CHWANG, 4TH APRIL, 
Il CORINTHIANS, CHAP. V. 


1868. 


Divine truth to Mr. Burns was no mere intensi- 
| fying of natural religion ; it was a distinct, blessed 
The great evangelical doctrines were 
absorbed into his very heart of hearts, and uni- 
formly, from the first day to the last, he saw their 
truth and felt their power. Prayer was no vague, 
sentimental exercise, but a glorious fellowship with 

God, bringing its answer distinct and full. The 
moral power that came through such faith and 
prayer was a power that conquered the strongest 
forces of the world, and the most inveterate habits 
of the carnal mind, It were hard to say in which 
of two ways Mr. Burns’s life is the more fitted to be 
useful: as a manifestation of clear, definite, unfal- 
tering FAITH, or as a picture of uniform, consistent, 
self-denying LOVE. 


WILLIAM G. LLAIKIE, 
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SUNDAY ON A REMOTE COLONIAL FARM. 


Ir was on the last day of the week that I per-| However rough or intricate your road through 
formed the last stage of a long journey by sea and | this labyrinth may be, you will be sure to meet with 
land. On that Saturday, December 2nd, the sun | flowers. Lilac and scarlet geraniums climb out of 
rose majestically, spreading the bright colours which | reach among the shrubs, twining with the fragrant 
gave promise of a glorious summer’s day over all | white jasmine, and the brilliant trumpet flower, com- 
the eastern sky. The streams of light which burst | monly called the Cape honeysuckle, although it has 
forth, as the dayspring ascended, illuminated the | no scent. The blue plumbago, one of the prettiest 
wildest scenery I had yet looked upon, although I | wayside flowers, is rampant everywhere, and there 
had travelled more than a hundred miles up the | is a great deal of ivy-leaved geranium ; one is sorry 
country from Port Elizabeth, where I had landed. | to see it soiled by dust and crushed by waggon 
That bright, warm December morning found me} wheels. | Varieties of gladioli rising from their 
and my fellow-travellers in the Fish River Bush, | sword-shaped leaves, the purple amaryllis, the 
where we had spent the night in the long narrow | blushing belladonna, and all sorts of lilies bloom in 
white tented vehicle, so well known as the Cape | perfect beauty here, but most of them must live and 
waggon. I had been somewhat disturbed by the | die unseen. Who can look upon them without 
distant howling of wolves, and barking of jackalls, | thinking of the Saviour’s words, “I say unto you 
and by the consequent restlessness of the oxen | that even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
yoked and fastened to the sides of the waggon. | like one of these ?” 

The animals had seemed frightened, notwithstand-| Before the sun had fully risen, I and my fellow- 
ing the brightness of the watch-fire in which I had | travellers were refreshing ourselves by strolling 
trusted as a sufficient safeguard. Nevertheless, I| round a natural lawn, an open space diversified 
felt more than commonly thankful to Him who had | by clumps of shrubs, and enlivened with flowers. 
defended us, and lightened our darkness, as I partly | These uncultivated gardens are most delightful 
withdrew the thick canvas curtain which protected | when the dawn is brightening into daylight, wt.ile 
the back of the waggon, and looked out on a scene | the birds are rousing themselves, dressing their 
wonderful in its unbounded wildness. feathers, calling, cooing, or whistling to each other. 

The bush was all around us, an ocean of vegeta- | Having breakfasted, like gipsies, beside a stream 
tion ; on the chaos of hills and down in the hollows | which supplied water for the kettle, we returned 
it was like swelling waves that cover the earth as | to the waggon and proceeded on our way. 
the waters cover the sea. This dense mass ofshrubs,| The difficulties and dangers, the joltings and 
thorns, and enormous succulent plants extends on | bumpings, endured by those who travel in a Cape 
all sides as far as the eye can reach ; its most con- | waggon have been so repeatedly described, that 
spicuous object is the euphorbia. That ghost of | I will only say, before I arrived at the end of 
the forest stretching out its long naked arms, where | this journey I was embellished by a black bruise 
it is not partially concealed by leafy branches and | on my forehead in consequence of having been 
festooning vines, gives a strange completeness to | violently thrown against the wood-work which sup- 
the savage aspect of the scenery. Can you imagine | ports the waggon-tent when we were crossing 
vegetation to be terrible in its perfectly uncon-|the deep stony bed of a mountain torrent, a 
trolled luxuriance, when it suggests the idea that | tributary of the Great Fish River. We preferred 
nature is stronger than man, that human life must | walking whenever it was possible to walk, and 
perish if consigned to the depths of the bush?/} thus we obtained splendid views as we mounted 
Yet here, as on the wide waste of waters, the sky is | higher and higher. I have often remarked that 
the ruling and restoring power; here, also, the | the weather in South Africa is more capricious 
promise is renewed to us that light from above shall | than it is in England, though here we give it a bad 
ever be mightier than the darkness below. Every | character for being changeable and not to be 
little leaflet may help to impress upon us that blessed | depended on. That day which began so brightly 
truth if it be doing its part, according to its capa- | ended like an English November day. I was glad 
bility, by helping to reflect the sunbeams shed over | to wrap myself in a warm woollen shawl, and by 
the desert land, and to charm away the gloom. | the time we had slowly gained the top of the table- 
Many of the evergreens have peculiarly glossy foliage, | land between the Great Fish River and another 
and the mimosa thickets, with their delicate leaves | river, less important, I forget its name, we were so 
and long white thorns, glisten so brightlyas to be seen | enveloped in fog that we could not see the fare- 
afar off, though you may be cheered by the effect | most yoke of oxen, or the Kafir boy who led them. 
without thinking of the slender things that cause it. | These flat elevations between two rivers are called 

The Zamia farrida is abundant in this Fish | rants. Sheep farms are generally perched up in 
River Bush. Its strong pointed leaves are among | such a position, and it was to a sheep farm we 
the sharpest things in nature, though they take the | were bound. ‘These lonely dwellings, with their 
form of the beautiful palm-leaf gracefully curved. | adjacent buildings, stand so conspicuously, that on 
They grow up from a thick stem like an immensé|a clear day they are seen from afar, though the best 
fir-cone or pine-apple, which is good for food; 1 | of them are but small and low compared with our 
have heard it called the Kafir bread tree. English farm-houses. ‘They are widely scattered, 
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for those remote districts are so thinly populated | | the cluster of outhouses and huts in which the 
that you may look over an extensive prospect, far | family were actually living ; for this house had not 
as the eye can reach, and not see more than two or | escaped the fate common to all farm-houses on the 
three habitations of any sort; and you may trav el | eastern frontier of the colony—it had been destroyed 
on for twenty or thirty miles without meeting a | during the Kafir war. 

human being. 

When we arrived at the farm the mist was so} On the morning of Sunday, December 3rd, I 
dense I could see nothing till I was out of the awoke in one of the huts that supplemented the 
waggon, and then the place struck me as most large building (originally a laundry), the only vestige 
desolate. ‘The only thing that looked pleasant was | left of a once convenient dwelling. It had stood 
the bright fire in a round Kafir hut, which stood | alone in wretchedness when the flames kindled by 
between the black ruins of a burnt house, and | the savages had done their work. 











Page 346. 


I awoke in the hut, and collected my scattered | precious remains of that home are resting. Then 
thoughts. Bright memories of yesterday’s journey | came thoughts about the purest of this world’s 
—grateful thought about the warm welcome with | blessings, awakened by the af fie tion of a brother to 
which I had been greeted; yet saddening ideas | whom I was now re-united, after a long separa- 
intruded and mingled with the happy ones—pictur-! tion. And then came the a recollection that 
ing a home far off, that was and is not, and ait was Sunday morning ; and that thought took the 
beautiful country church, beneath which the most lead, and put all the others in their proper places. 
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How wonderfully the human mind is ee 
and drawn upwards by a multitude of gentle in- 
fluences, and thus placed in an attitude favourable 
both for acting and for standing still ; for putting 
forth the power of courage to maintain the post of 
duty, and the power of endurance to wait patiently 
for “the rest that remaineth to the people of God,” 
the everlasting Sabbath in which loving hearts re- 
stored to each other will rejoice together in the 
home that can never be broken up! 

As daylight shone more and more fully into the 
primitive circular apartment, my attention was 
attracted by the various objects disclosed. The 
small edifice had evidently been raised by amateur 
architects and builders, which was shown, not only 
by the rough state of the materials used, but also 
by the ingenuity with which they had been adapted 
to their different purposes. The floor had been 
made of earth procured from deserted ant-hills, 
beaten very smooth and hard; it was partially 
covered by the mats which Kafir women make. 
There was no ceiling to conceal the neat grass | 
thatch, and a pane of glass fixed into the mud wall 
served as a window. Light and air were freely 
admitted all round the door, even when it was 
closed and fastened by its wooden bar. ‘The 
furniture was equally simple, yet there was every- 
thing really necessary; and my observations and 
ruminations were interrupted by the unexpected 
arrival of a perfect luxury—a cup of most delicious | 
hot coffee, what the French call café au dait; and | 
the fair blooming little girl who brought it to me 
looked the picture of innocence and health. 

When I had joined the family all the children 
gathered round me, impatient to show me the sur- 
roundings of their home ; so, while the substantial 
breakfast was being prepared, I strolled out with 
my brother and the little ones, 

Hundreds of sheep were bleating in the different 
kraals, or pens, but before we re-entered the house, | 
we saw them all moving away in various directions | 
to their pastures, led by native shepherds, who | 
walked first, guiding rather than driving the animals. | 

This custom seems to have come from the East ; | 
it is often alluded to in Holy Scripture. The sheep- | 
kraals are generally defended by a strong stone wall, 
or by a fence of cut mimosa bushes placed close | 
together, so as effectually to prevent the entrance of 
wild beasts which roam about by night. 

There is not much arable land near this home- 
stead ; it is decidedly a sheep farm, not an agricul- 
tural one ; and I first saw the fields to great disad- 
vantage, for they had lately been ravaged by the 
locusts, It is astonishing how much can be de- 
voured by one swarm of these marauders. You 
know how a young hedge is eaten round a large 
nest of caterpillars. It is the same thing on an 
infinitely larger scale ; not a bit of green is left ; 
the corn suffers most grievously, but the grass and 
tne shrubs look deplorably bare when the scourge 
of this plague has passed over them, ‘These crea- 
tures live in three different states of existence. 
First they are shining black insects, looking a little 








like frogs in their imperfect tadpole state. In this 
stage they are not very destructive, but the farmer, 
knowing what is to be expected of them, wages a 
war of extermination against them. The most 
common mode of attack is by driving sheep 
closely crowded together to tread them down. 
By this means a swarm may be lessened, but it 
seems impossible to stamp it out entirely Large 
numbers escape, and live to become brown grass- 
hoppers. The brown is of two shades, a reddish 
mahogany, marked with a darker brown. The 
locust which infests this part of Africa is rather 
smaller than our green English grasshopper. It is 
in this second state that it becomes so terribly 
voracious. They move in troops, the leaders first, 
and millions following each leader ; for they observe 
as much order and regularity, keeping in their ranks, 
as if they were under military discipline ; therefore 
the leaders have been called dukes. But the armies 
of locusts, like invading hordes of barbarous plun- 
derers, are composed of an infinite number of sepa- 
rate families, the offspring of different mothers who 
laid their eggs in different holes in the earth, so that 
a duke locust cannot be compared to a queen bee. 
We have no satisfactory evidence to prove that in a 
family or community of locusts there is one distin- 
guished from the rest by his majestic size, or by the 
splendour of his wings. On that point we have 
gained no certain information beyond the simple 
statement in the Book of Proverbs: “The locusts 
have no king, yet go they all of them forth in bands.” 

Attempting to drive these hordes completely off 
a farm would be a hopeless task, but they may be 
turned aside from any pasture or piece of corn 
which the farmer particularly wishes to save. 

Locust-driving seemed to be a favourite sport 
with the children, who fully described it to me. 
These insects have a great objection to red, so 
every available article of that colour is cut up to 
make little flags, and every red pocket-handkerchief 
is put upon a stick. The master’s children run 
with the little Kafirs, each waving a red flag. The 
sport becomes exciting ; experienced drivers lead 
the rest, and if they are skilful, they contrive to 
turn the course of the living flood in the direction 
in which it will do least mischief; but that seems 
to be all that can be done: it will go on, and it 
must leave the barren track behind it. It is a 
curious sight to see them cross a stream. Numbers 
of them rush impetuously into the water, and perish 
in the rash attempt ; but their bodies form a bridge, 
on which their less adventurous comrades pass 
over, and some of them manage to swim, though 
they are evidently out of their element, persevering 
against the dictates of nature. 

In the third stage the locust has thrown off his 
old brown coat, has exchanged it for one of a 
much lighter colour, a kind of drab, and has 
acquired wings. Those long transparent appen- 
dages are very wet when they first come out of the 
cast-off skin, which has hardened into shell to pro- 
tect the creature in its state of transition. Those 


‘locusts which have but lately unfolded their wings 
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tumble about, and seem as if they did not know 
how to balance themselves ; but as soon as the 
sun has dried their wings, they fly fast enough.* 

We walked on to the Kloof, a valley studded 
with thorns and evergreens and bright with flowers ; 
for it is refreshed by a clear stream which wel- 
comed me with noisy prattle. The rushing water 
was flowing over and eddying round large masses 
of grey rock, on which white and scarlet crassulas 
were blooming, and above them were heaths and 
other rock plants which like to be high and dry. 
Sometimes the little river is dried up for months, 
which occasions great inconvenience to all the 
people on the farm, and suffering and death to the 
animals, 

The mimosas were adorned with their yellow 
tassels, which emit a perfume rather like that of 
the lime blossom. I felt glad that the locusts had 
not passed over the Kloof this time, as when they do 
so they devour everything: yet they would have 
done less damage there than they did in the wheat, 
for the grass and the leaves grow again very quickly 
in this genial climate ; but the ears of corn that are 
eaten up are not so soon renewed. 

This was my first introduction to the unculti- 
vated pleasure-ground, about a quarter of a mile 
from the house, which I found as enjoyable as any 
secluded garden could be. Here I afterwards 
spent many a quiet hour. I used to sit on a piece 
of rock spreading the fragments of dissected flowers 
on the open pages of Harvey’s “ Cape Flora,” with 
no companions but the goats and their gentle kids, 
when the children were in the school-room hut, while 
their mother was engaged in domestic affairs. 

We went in-doors to breakfast, after which the 
large room was set in order for the morning service. 
There was a congregation, as neighbours came to 
join us. A widow with her four sons rode over 
from a farm about six miles off. Her husband had 
died of wounds received during the war, and this 
noble-minded woman was bringing up the fatherless 
lads, educating them herself with the most intense 
and indefatigable care.t 

The other neighbour was the wife of an English- 
man, who seemed to be rather a sheep owner than 
a sheep farmer, as he had no settled residence, but 
moved with his sheep from place to place. For the 
time being he and his family were located in a com- 
fortless, temporary abode, whence the mother with 
her little boy and girl had walked to join us. 

It is the custom to hold these meetings at dif- 
ferent houses by turns ; the prayers are reverently 
read by the head of the family under whose roof 
they have assembled, and a sermon usually follows. 
Most of the old sermon books existing in these 
remote districts were brought out in the year 1820 ; 








* No one can become acquainted with the locusts without admiring 
the propriety with which they have been chosen by the inspired writers 
of Holy Scripture as symbols of cruel conquerors, mighty ravagers of 
tiie earth. We have no descriptions of them more forcible, vivid, and 


poetical than those given in the second chapter of the Book of Joel 

















(consider especially the 25th verse), and in the ninth chapter of the 
300k of Rev > also Exodus x. 19 ; Deut. xxviii. 38, 42; 
Psalm Ixxvi $ cl ; Isaiah xxxiii. 4. 
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there are some of later date, but books are very 
scarce so far up the country, and a new book is 
thoroughly appreciated. I had taken up Bishop 
Armstrong’s “ Parochial Sermons,” and the one on 
“Our Hidden Life” was listened to with the deepest 
attention, and afterwards pleasantly discussed. 

I must own that before the sermon was con- 
cluded my attention was diverted by what appeared 
to me to be an extraordinary phenomenon. I was 
sitting opposite the window, and looking up I saw 
what seemed at the moment to be a snow-storm ; 
I almost immediately felt sure it could not be snow, 
yet whence came these myriads of dazzling flakes P 
They were the locusts in their perfect state, soaring 
on glittering wings, though they had not lost their 
earthly appetites. ‘The window was closed to pre- 
vent the entrance of those troublesome insects. In 


| about half-an-hour the living cloud and the bright 


* - 2 


shower had passed on. Our neighbours could not 
leave till it was over. I once was caught in such 


| a shower, and shall never forget the sensation pro- 


| seemed to be coming to the farm. 





duced by those hopping, clinging, buzzing creatures, 
which I could not get rid of by vigorously shaking 
my clothes. 

The _ noise produced by a flight of locusts is like 
that of a rushing wind; it has been compared to 
the sound of a flame of fire driven by the wind ; 
“like the noise of a flame of fire that devoureth 
the stubble,” says the prophet Joel. 

Just as we were sitting down to dinner, we 
thought we saw two horsemen on the top of the 
rant. We all stepped out to look, and many were 
the conjectures as to who they could be. The 
telescope was produced, by means of which we dis- 
covered that they were horsemen indeed, and 
Then, by the 
aid of the they were recognised as two 
brothers who had lately settled on a sheep farm 
some miles off. We waited for them, and they 
dined with us. if 


glass, 


The sight of a traveller on the 
rant, or of a waggon tent, causes as much excite- 
ment as is caused by the sight of a distant sail on 
the boundless ocean. 

The young men soon remounted their horses ; 
they were intending to take a very long ride as far 
as Fort Brown, on the Great Fish River, having 
heard that one of the clergymen of Grahamstown 
was expected at that military post to perform the 
evening service. 

In the afternoon we took a long walk, which I 
enjoyed, having pleasant companions, but I cannot 
say I admired the scenery. First we looked at 
some barbarous huts, inhabited by heathen servants, 
In one of the huts they were baking locusts in the 
embers of their wood fire. A woman offered me 
some, nicely roasted, but I declined to partake. 

The prospect i round the farm is 
dreary and desolate, not a single tree nor house ; 
the cluster of buildings and huts which constituted 
the dwelling-place was certainly not picturesque, the 
broken walls of the ruined had nothing 
venerable about them. ‘The only ch 
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too low to form a conspicuous feature in the wide- 
spread barren landscape. Were it not for these 
watered kloofs there would be a most uninteresting 
sameness about the scenery of the hill-country w here 
the sheep-farms lie. In blue distance we saw the 
Amatolas, Gaika’s Kop, and the rugged Winterberg, 
whose summit was still covered with snow. The 
intervening view, over hills beyond hills, is all 
unvaried, except as it is here and there broken by 
clumps of bush. There are not many flowers on 
this veldt ; the indigo plant is abundant, but useless, 
for it is not applied to any purpose. It was a hot 
day, and as the sun poured down upon my head, I 
thought of Old England’s spreading trees and shady 
lanes. We walked to a fertile nook where the river 
bends. On a wild olive tree, leaning over the 
stream, birds, which the colonists call finks, had 
hung their bottle-shaped nests, which baffle the wily 
serpents. More than a dozen of these curious nests 
were suspended from the branches of one tree. 
Here again I gathered flowers. When I was ar- 
ranging them to adorn my room, I was haunted by | 
those lines of Horace Smith :— 


“‘ Were I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and div ines, 
My soul would find in flowers of Thy ordaining 
Priests, sermons, shrines.’’ 


Having made my nosegay, I sat down for a little | 
quiet reading, from which I was startled by the | 
apparition of a black face at my small window. A | 


THE GOLDEN 


Kafir, whom I afterwards knew by the name of 
Nero, was staring in, flattening his nose against the 
glass. He had not the slightest idea that he was 
committing an impropriety. 

Our walk had given us appetite for the evening 
meal. Other things were set before us, but I pre- 
ferred the genuine farmhouse fare—milk and meelies. 
Meelies are simply unground Indian corn, which is 
cooked in various ways. I liked it boiled in milk. 
Cheerful conversation and family prayer concluded 
the first of many pleasant days which I spent on 
the frontier-farm, and I have enjoyed reviving my 
recollections of it. 

Thousands of miles now separate me from that 
green spot of earth. May God prosper it, and 
those who live upon it! Perhaps the reader may 
like to know that a good stone house has been built 
there, and surrounded by a cultivated garden. It 
is still the beloved parental home of the family, 
though, one by one, the younger members are 
leaving it to make new homes in the colony wh 
there is room for all. They have more church pei 


| vileges than they had in their childhood’s home : 


yet I am sure they must look back on their early 
days, feeling that in the bright spring-time of life 
| they were more than commonly blessed and guarded 


from evil. May the good seed which was then 
sown increase and ripen for the harvest ! 
E. H. HUDSON. 


MICE AND EMRODS. 


t SAM. vi. 


TuarT surely is a very curious story which we 
read in this Chapter. Probably we were all struck 
with it when we were children, and framed some 
picture in our minds of Dagon, the fish-god, and 
the sacred ark, of the golden emrods and the mice. 
One child, I know, used to think of the ark of God 
as a miniature copy of the ark in which Noah rode 
the flood, and of the emrods as miniature copies 
of the rod which budded in Aaron’s hand. Pro- 
bably we all had similar fancies and conjectures. 
Probably, too, most of us since those early days 
have had our hearts drawn to other Scriptures 
more immediately bearing on our life and duty, 
and have ceased to take much interest in this 
and other stories which once quickened our 
curiosity, and wonder, and imagination. It is by 
no means unlikely that many readers of the 
Bible are quite unable to say what an “ emrod ” is. | 
It is almost certain that, excepting only a few 
scholars whose studies have led them into certain 
unfrequented by-paths of literature, none of them 
could explain the purpose for w hich golden images 
of mice and emrods were made, or the method 
in which they were supposed to work, 

Yet there are good reasons why this singular 
Scripture should, ‘if possible, be rescued from the 
neglect into which it has fallen. Not only is every 
Scripture, and this among them, profitable for in- 
struction when once we understand it. Not only 





is it desirable that we should have some help to 
give our children, whose minds are apt to be 
greatly taken with Scriptures such as this. But 
also ¢his is only one of many similar Scriptures ; to 
understand this is to get the key to those. Once 
apprehend the meaning of these golden mice and 
emrods, and we have the clue to much that the 
Historical Books record of Egyptian magicians, 
Babylonian soothsayers and “wise men,” .Persian 
magi, and Philistine diviners: we have a clue to 
many allusions to astrological arts in the poetic 
and prophetical books of the Bible. Only, to get 
this clue into our hands, we must travel back many 
centuries, and enter into a state of thought and 
conviction very alien to the spirit of modern times. 
We shall have need of patience, and, in some 
measure, of “ the historical imagination.” 


In the time of the Judges, nearly four thousand 
years ago, before ancient Rome and Greece were 
so much as names, when the Hindus were plunging 
down, from the mountains of Armenia, on to the fer- 
tile plains we now call Hindostan, before the Assy- 
rian, Babylonian, and Persian empires were founded 
—in that early dawn of history the Jews were con- 
tending with a different races for the pos- 
session of Palestine. Of these races the Philistines 
were the _ to be conquered, the bravest and the 
most ndomitable. It is one of many signs of the 
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tenacity with which they held the land, that to this 
day we call it by their name—fadéestine* being only 
a modern form of the word PAilistine. As they 
advanced to the conquest of this lovely and fertile 
country, the Jews, a true hill-race, swept along the 
highlands, leaving many of the rich plains in the 
hands of the Philistine chiefs. One such plain, 
in the very heart of the land, was long held by 
them. Its chief cities were five—Ashdod, Gaza, 
Askelon, Gath, and Ekron; names which are 
among the few surviving relics of the extinct Philis- 
tine language. 
by the lords of these five cities, an alliance offensive 
and defensive against the Israelites who were per- 
petually sweeping down from the hills upon them. 

When Eli was old, and Samuel was still being 
trained for judge, a decisive conflict took place be- 
tween the men of the plains and the men of the hills. 
The Israelites were overthrown with great slaughter, 
and the Ark of God, the palladium of the chosen 
nation, was carried off by the victorious Philistines. 

At this point our story begins. The Philistines 
took the ark first to the city of Ashdod, their sacred 
city; and set it up as a trophy and spoil of war in the 
temple of Dagon. Next morning they found the 
image of Dagon, an immense fish with the head 
and arms of a man, prostrate before the ark, the 
god of Philistia doing reverence to the God of 
Israel. This prostration, however, might be purely 
accidental. And so they set Dagon on his base 
again: but no, it was no accident; for the next 
morning, Dagon was found once more prostrate, 
while now his head and palms, broken from the 
trunk, were found lying on the threshold of the 
temple. “Therefore,” adds the historian, “ neither 
the priests, nor any that come into Dagon’s house, 
tread on the threshold of Dagon in Ashdod unto 
this day” (ver. 5). I quote that verse because we 
have, perhaps, a curious confirmation of it, and if 
sO, certainly a curious instance of the way in which 
customs of worship spread through the East and 
endure long after their origin has been forgotten, 
in the fact, that at this day in India priests 
and devotees leap over the thresholds of their 
temples, holding them too sacred to be touched by 
the foot of man. 

All Ashdod was in consternation at the defeat 
of their god. The consternation grew more intense 
as the people found that the hand of the Lord, 
the God of Israel, was heavy upon them. The 
Lord “destroyed” them, and “smote them with 
emrods,” we are told. 

And here, that we may have done with a topic 
not easy nor pleasant to touch, let us raise and lay 
the question: “What were these emrods?” In 
brief, they were the disease we call “bleeding 
piles”—a disease very common in Eastern lands, 
where the extreme heat induces indisposition to 
exercise, and the liver is very apt to grow sluggish 
and weak. The word “emrods” is vernacular 
English for the Greek compound from which we 








* The Hebrew word is Pelésheth, which the Vulgate renders indif- 
ferently Phtlisthitm, Philisthea, and Palaesthini, - 


A covenant or league was formed | 


derive the technical medical terms “ hemorrhoids,’ 
“ hemorrhage,” and “ hemorrhoidal ”—all of which 
designate a flow of blood. “Emrods” is simply a 
vulgar corruption of “ hemorrhoids.” 

This painful disease became so prevalent and so 
fatal in Ashdod that its inhabitants recognised a 
divine judgment. To be quit of it, they sent the 
ark to their neighbours of Gath, where there was 
no temple of Dagon to provoke it. But here, too, 
the same plague made its appearance. The 
Gittites sent on the ark to their neighbours of 
Ekron. The Ekronites were in great alarm. They 
cried, “They have sent the ark of the God of 
Israel to us, to slay us and our people!” Their 
| dismal prognostics were verified. Many died; 

many were smitten with emrods ; while an army of 
| field mice devoured their harvest. 
| Always in reading of these ancient plagues we 
have to bear in mind, that we can form only a faint 
conception of them from our own experience. We 
must go to the East for parallels to them. A 
parallel to this plague of mice is furnished in the 
recent history of Ceylon. In 1848, the coffee-crop 
of that fertile island was utterly destroyed by mice, 
and the people, losing their staple harvest, were 
reduced to the most terrible misery and want. No 
wonder, then, that, smitten by three plagues—by 
death, by emrods, and by mice—there was “a 
deadly destruction in the city of Ekron,” and that 
feeling “ the hand of the Lord to be very heavy,” 
“the cry of the city went up to heaven.” 

Evidently, it was time to call in whatever wisdom 
and piety were in the land. The priests and the 
diviners responded to the call. Their counsel was, 
“Send back the ark, and do not send it away 
empty. Prepare a trespass-offering. Make five 
emrods of gold, one for each city of the League, 
and five mice of gold. Put them into a chest. 
Put ark and chest into a new cart drawn by milch 
cows which have never felt the yoke. Start them, 
and let them go where they will. If they forsake 
their calves, and take the road to the hills, that 
will be an omen, a sign that the God of Israel is 
guiding them and returning from us to his own 
people, a sign that we have hit on the right ex- 
pedient for the present distress.” ‘The story goes 
on to tell us that this counsel was taken: and that 
the cows, “ owing as they went,’ lowing for their 
abandoned calves, took the straight way to the hills, 
turning aside neither to the right hand nor to the 
left, and that the men of Israel, busy with their 
wheat harvest, stood up among the sheaves, and 
shouted with a joy beyond the joy of harvest as 
they recognised the returning ark of the Lord. 

These poor cows again, dumb though not mute 
martyrs, carry our thoughts to India. Just as in 
Palestine, cows which had never known the yoke 
were devoted to a religious service, so in India, 
young and unused bulls are consecrated to the 
service of the gods. The emblems of Siva are 
stamped on their quarters while they are still young, 
and from that moment they are sacred, In Benares, 
the most sacred city of India, the narrow over- 
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hanging streets are thronged with these “holy 
bulls,” which have never known the yoke, and 
which no man may strike or injure, although they 
help themselves to whatever they fancy and ob- 
struct the course of traffic. The unchanging East is 
often our best commentary on the Bible. 

But now, what did the diviners of Philistia mean 
by the golden mice and emrods? In what way 
were these images to relieve their bodies from 
disease and their fields from the swarming mice? 
It is the answer to this question which yields us a 
clue to many dark and involved Scriptures, * 

At first we might think that these golden images 
were meant simply to express their recognition of 
the power of that God whose seat was the ark. No 
doubt they had this meaning. They were a con- 
fession that the emrods and mice came from Him, 
that they were signs of His power and anger ; they 
were a confession that the Philistines had done 
wrong to offer violence to “ the ark of His strength.” 
But this is only a partial answer to our question. It 
would have been more natural to any but divinerst 
simply to offer the usual beasts as a sacrifice or 
trespass-offering to the offended God. Why did 
they rather make tiny golden images? What 
divination was there in these? What did the| 
diviners, or magicians, mean by them ? 

The real and full answer to this question comes 
from the astrological systems of antiquity. Up to 
about three hundred years ago all men, or almost 
all, European no less than Asiatic, believed that 
the stars had a strange mystic influence on the 
health, fortunes, and destiny of men, cities, king- 
doms. ‘They set themselves to read and interpret 
the heavens ; to reduce their interpretations to a 
science, a system, that they might not only tell, but 
affect, the fortunes of men. In the East, in ancient 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, as also in Greece 
and Rome, astrology was a learned profession. 
No enterprise of any moment was entered upon 
except under the direction of magi, diviners, augurs. 
Colleges were established in which this science was 
taught and studied. Its adepts were statesmen, 
and the friends and counsellors of princes. Through- 
out the East the diviner is still a power in the 
State and in private life, though here in the West 
he has no power, save as a gipsy promising hus- 
bands to foolish maids, or as a preacher expound- 
ing unfulfilled prophecies. But in ancient times no 
profession was so lucrative, or offered such prizes 
to ambition. And this profession was based, as I 
have said, upon the universal belief, the sincere 
and profound conviction, that human destiny was 
foreshadowed and ordained by planetary and 


* Amos v. 26, for example, and all the passages which mention the 
teraphim. For feraphim were probably talismanic figures ; so pos- 
sibly were “‘the Blind and the Lame,” ce@ci et claudi, of 2 Sam. 
% x 
+ That the Philistines were devoted to the arts of divination, and 
thought to excel in them, is apparent from many indirect allusions 
in the Hebrew prophecies. Thus, for instance, Isaiah (chap. ii. 6) 
assures the Jews of his generation that God had forsaken them,— 
“ Because they fill themselves from the East, 
And are diviners like the Philistines.” 
The fact that the Philistines were diviners Jar excellence, of course, 








makes the talismanic interpretation of the golden mice and emrods 
the more probable. 





stellar influences, that all earthly events were but 
passing reflections of the secrets written in the 
ancient heavens. Many references to this convic- 
tion are found in the Bible, none more beautiful 
and graphic than those in the Book of Job. Thus, 
for instance, Job speaks of those who “ban days,” 
and were “of skill to rouse the Dragon ”—the 
Dragon being a heavenly constellation, the enemy 
of light, and therefore of man. He affirms that 
God is— 
“Maker of the Wain, the Giant, and the Cluster,” 
z.é., the constellations we call the Bear, Orion, and 
the Pleiades ; God therefore is lord of their secrets 
and influences : nay, more, this Maker of the stars 
is also a— 
“* Doer of great things past finding out,” 


| wonders and mysteries which no diviner can fore- 


tell. Nay, the poet puts even into the mouth of 
Jehovah the challenge— 
.““Canst thou fasten the link of the Cluster? 
Canst thou loosen the fetters of the Giant ? 
Canst thou bring forth the constellations in their season ? 
The Wain and her offspring canst thou guide them ? 
Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven ? 
Canst thou determine their influence upon the earth?” 
Though these words are put into the mouth of 
Jehovah Himself, they imply that the stars have an 
influence on the fates of men ; they adopt the terms 
and conceptions which the astrological science of 
that time had made familiar in the mouths of men. 
For the contemporaries of Job believed that these 
constellations had a sovereign influence on human 
destiny ; and that the diviners were able to avert 
their evil influence or to secure their good influence, 
or, at lowest, to predict what their influences would 
be ; they held that diviners cou/d fasten the links of 
Pleiades and unloose the fetters of the gigantic 
Orion, that they did know the ordinances of heaven, 
and could in some measure determine their influence 
upon the earth. 
This knowledge and its exercise the diviners, as 
I have said, set themselves to reduce to a system. 
They determined the kind of influence which each 
of the planets exerted on those who were born 
under it; and in our own language we still have 
traces of the prevalence of this system. Thus, for 
instance, we still speak of some men as having a 
jovial” temperament, and of other men as having 
a “saturnine” temperament. And our words, ac- 
cording to their history and derivation, really mean 
that the “saturnine” man was born under the in- 
fluences of the planet “Saturn,” and the “jovial” 
man under the influence of the planet Jupiter or 
“Jove.” These ancient astrologers, however, were 
not content simply to mark under what planet a 
man was born. They studied the relative position 
of his planet to the other stars. To facilitate their 
calculations they divided the whole heaven of stars 
into constellations, into the signs of the zodiac ; 
and spoke of the Serpent, the Scorpion, the Dragon, 
the Giant, just as we still speak of the Bear, the Lion, 
the Fishes, or the Virgin. These constellations were 
supposed to modify the influence of the planet under 
which a man was born ; an unlucky planet might at 
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the moment of his birth be in a lucky sign or house ; } cient literature is full of marvellous stories * 
a fortunate planet might be in or near an ominous | power of these talismans. 
All these points, the relation of the | 


constellation. 
ruling planet to all the constellations, had to be 
taken into account before an accomplished diviner 
would cast a nativity, or tella fortune, or pronounce 
whether this moment or that were favourable to 
the commencement of a grave enterprise. It was 
this systematized knowledge of the stars, and their 
supposed influence on human destinies, which lay 
at the base of the wisdom of the magicians of Egypt, 
the diviners of Chaldea, the magi of Persia, the 
oracular priests of Greece, the augurs of Rome. 
Before all they were astrologers, though they also 
studied other sciences, and could draw omens 


from the flight of birds, from the entrails of 


fowls, from dreams, from chance words that met | 


the eye. 

But how were they to turn their knowledge to 
practicalaccount ? ‘To foretell the future was much; 
but how much more would it be, if they could also 
shape the future, if they could save men from the 
calamities they foresaw, or redeem them from 
plagues which had fallen upon them? To this pro- 
blem also the ancient diviners applied themselves, 
and not, as they thought, without good success. 
Indeed they invented many occult methods of either 
injuring or benefiting men and states, of which we 
need mark only one. This is the éa/ismanic * method 
alluded to in the passage before us. 
reading, “ Ye shall make zwages of your emrods and 
images of your mice,” we ought to read, “ Ye shall 
make /adismans of your emrodsand fadismans of your 
mice.” We get the word “talisman” from the Arabic. 
The original meaning of the word is doubtful; but the 


For instead of 


Greeks understood it to denote certain magical cha- | 
racters which were supposed to carry a supernatural | 
| brass rigging, and no vessels could approach the 


force, in short, what we call @ charm. 

From the ancient writers of Arabia we learn 
how a talisman, or charm, of this kind was com- 
posed. They held that all earthly things are but 
shadows of heavenly things, and that the celestial 
forms have an overruling influence on all earthly 
forms of life. Thus, for instance, if they wished to 
give a mana talisman that would make him safe 
against the bite of serpents, they got the exact 
moment of his birth. Their books told them what 
planet “ruled his birth,” what planet was then in 
full lustre. ‘They waited for the moment in which 


this planet was “ out of combustion,” ze, not shining | 


at its strength, the moment in w hich thus shorn of 


its lustre it entered into the constellation which they 
called the Serpent. The favourable moment having 
arrived, they made a tiny stone or metal image of a 

l 


serpent, engraved certain mystic letters upon it; and 


So long as the man carried 
An- 


here was the talisman, 
that about him, no serpent could hurt him, 


* The Hebrew alk in t Sam. vi. 5 is ¢sa/mé ; and this ie say 
connected with the Arabic thelesm and falismath, the Chaldaic 
tsadmanija, and the English fad:sman. All these are evidently 
forms of one and the same word. The Hebrew form seems to have 
had tor its root meaning a shadow. Talismans shadowed forth des- 
tiny. Of course the word is often used merely to denote an image, or 
a likeness, without any sub-reference to talismanic arts. It would 

not be safe to find a talismanic allusion in the word, except where, as 
here and in Amos v. 26, the context implies or confirms it, 


} 





of the 
For instance, an Arabian 
author gravely assures us, that he knew of a Saracen 
servant who was bitten by a scorpion: his master 
healed him by applying to the wound a talismanic 
stone, on which, when the moon was in the sign 
Scorpio, the figure of a scorpion had been engraved. 
An ancient Greek geographer, Ptolemy, tells a simi- 
lar story of a city in Syria, in the middle of which a 
stone, having on it the figure of a scorpion, was set 
up on a wall. Whoever was bitten by one of these 
pests, hastened to the wall, took down the magical 
stone, applied it to the bite, and was immediately 
healed. Strange and incredible as these stories 
sound to us, there can be no doubt that the an- 
cients sincerely believed them. Almost every city 
had its talisman, or its palladium, on which its pros- 
perity depended, or its exemption from some plague 
to which its position exposed it. At Grand Cairo, 
where the inhabitants were often seized by croco- 
diles, they at last made a talisman, a leaden crocodile 
inscribed with an Egyptian charm. No sooner was 
it buried in the foundation of a temple than the 
crocodiles grew harmless ; no sooner did a conqueror 
cause it to be melted than the crocodiles resumed 
their ancient ferocity. Constantinople, which suffers 
much from storms, had its talisman—a figure 
balanced on one foot in-a brazen ship. While it 
stood entire uponits column, the tempestuous waves 
were stayed, no vessel suffered shipwreck. When 
the sea began to be as unruly as before, search was 
made, and it was found that some fragments of the 
ship, none knew how, had been broken off. They 
were restored, and once more there wascalm. The 
inhabitants were so impressed by this singular 
occurrence that they determined to try an ex- 
periment, They purposely took away some of the 
coast; they replaced it, and the adverse winds 
were hushed. 

Of all the diviners of ancient and modern times, 

from Balaam down through Simon Magus to Cagli- 
ostro, I suppose none has so deeply impressed 
the popular imagination as Apollonius of Tyana.t 
He travelled through the ancient world, blessing 
men and cities with talismans of the most sove- 
reign potency—talismans against storks, tortoises, 
horses, against torrents and against the north wind. 
What a benefactor he would have been had he left 
us a talisman against the east wind! But that 
which is most to our purpose is, that coming to 
Antioch, and finding it infested with a plague of 
scorpions, he made a little scorpion of brass, set it 
up on a pillar in the midst of the city, and forth- 
with, says the veracious historian, “ the scorpions 
vanished out of all their coasts.” 
“* I take most of the stories which follow from that repe rtory of 
curious learning, the works of Master John Gregorie, vol. i. chap. viii. 
(A.D. 1684), where he cites the various authorities from which he has 
gathered them. 

+ Apollonius was born nearly at the same time as Christ, and lived 
about a hundred years. He was believed to have raised the dead, 
healed the sick, cast out devils, freed a young man from a lamia, or 
vampire, with which he was enamoured, prophesied, seen in one 
country events that were occurring in another. He “ filled the world 


with the fame of his miracles, and of his sanctity.” The pagan writers 
constantly oppose him to Christ 
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That these stories are told in simple good faith, 
that the ancients honestly and profoundly believed 
in the 
we wanted proof, we might find it in this singular 
fact, that the primitive Christians, * within fifty years 
after the death of St. John, were driven to ask, 
“Tf God be the Creator and Lord of the world, 
how comes it to pass that the talismans of Apelio- 
nius have so much overruled the course of nature? 
for we see that they have stilled the waves of the 
sea and the raging of the winds, and have prevailed 
against noisome “flies and the incursions of wild 
beasts.” If Jews and Christians could make that 
admission, we need not feel any surprise at finding 
that the Philistines believed in the efficacy of f talis- 
mans, that they made talismanic emrods and talis- 
manic mice to scare away the disease that preyed 
upon their strength, and the pest that made war 
upon their fields. Christians of much later date | 
than those who were dismayed at the marvels of | 
Apollonius have not only believed in talismans, 
but made them. Christians, indeed, were the most | 
learned astrologers of the Middle Ages. One of 
them, Paracelsus, has left us 
shape a talisman against the very plague which 
ravaged the Philistine fields. ‘To rid a house of 
mice, he bids us ‘‘ make an iron mouse, under the 
conjunction of Saturn and Mars, and in the House 
of Upsilon. Inscribe upon its belly, AMamatatox,” 
with other words of the magic al jargon. “Then 
place the talisman in the middle of the house, and 


the vermin shall instantly leave the place.”  If| 


Paracelsus, a modern Christian of profound Jearn- 
ing and noble gifts, could boldly teach ‘hat, how 
can we blame Philistine lords, 
centuries before Christ was born, for believing that | 
golden images of mice and emrods would prove a | 
charm against their plagues? How blame them for 
believing that, so long as these talismans were laid | 


up before the ark, and the ark remained in the | 


land, they would be from hemor- 


rhoids and field-mice ? 


safe—at least, 


I am not sure, even, that modern science does 
well to assume that there is no foundation for a 
faith so primitive and widespread as that which lies 
at the basis of astrology. In an universe so coherent 
and harmonious, in which the most unexpected 
relations and correlations are perpetually discovered, 
who shall say that the stars have no influence upon 
human destiny, that there are no prophecies written 
in the ancient heavens which it concerns us to 
know? “It would be wiser, I think, and even more 
scientific, to say, “ That may very well be. All we 
know at present is, that if there be such an influence 
we cannot trace it, nor discover its laws.” For my- 
self, at least, Iam not prepared to admit that the 
“wise men” of antiquity were such fools as they are 
often held to have been, nor such rogues. I cannot 
bring myself to believe » ‘that they wittingly palmed 
obvious and monstrous delusions upon their fellows, 
that they pretended to powers which they knew 

; ® See Justin Martyr. Siig 


Res. ad Orthod. quest. xxiv. 2, 5. 


virtue of talismans, is beyond adoubt. If 


directions how to | 


who lived twelve | 
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they did not possess. I should be no whit sur- 
prised if science were yet to discover new secrets in 
the sky, new harmonies between heaven and earth. 
It may be that as the old Greek historians, whom 
our fathers set down as credulous setters forth of 
fables, are now proved to have been accurate and 
learned chroniclers, so also the diviners and astro- 
logers, whose science we reject as mere imposture, 
will yet justify themselves, and help our sons to a 
wider scientific knowledge than we have reached. 
But whatever influences and predictions are, or 
are not, in the stars, whatever occult and mnyste- 
rious harmonies of earth with heaven have yet to 
be discovered, our principal concern is to know 
that God worketh all things; that it is We who 
brings forth the constellations in their season—//e 
who has set ordinances in heaven, and determined 
their influences upon the earth—AHe, the Doer of 
| great things = finding out, and ‘wonders that 
cannot be numbered. He may shape our destinies 
and predict them by the celestial signs, just as He 
| may administer his providence by ‘the angels who 
| excel in strength, and wait to do his will. These 
are questions which we may discuss, and on which 
ve may differ. ‘The one question we need to have 
settled beyond all doubt is, that, whether by subor- 
dinate ministers or without them, it is He who 
shapes our lot and guides our feet; that however 
many servants He may or may not employ, we are 
still and always in his hands. If He is our Father, 
and our reconciled Father, if He loves us and cares 
for us, it is enough ; for if not a sparrow can fall to 
the ground without our Father, how, without Him, 
should a star have any influence over us, whether 
adverse or benign? If He is our Father, and in 
| his minute tender care of us numbers the very hai 
| of our heads, how should any angel, be its fehonte 
| wicked or charitable, be other to us than a spirit of 
health, a minister of "grace ? The universe may be 
more complex and concordant than we suppose, 
heaven and earth may be more full of august and 
solemn ministries, between the mighty music of the 
spheres and the rhythms of human life there may be 
antiphonies, echoes, responses, too subtle or too 
vast for our ears to grasp; but so long as the un: 
verse is /Zis, and all its innumerable hosts do his 
will, we may at all times hear the sentinel— 


““Who moves about from place to place, 
And whispers to the worlds of space, 
In the de ep night, that all is well. Ss 


God és with us and in us; and his presence is the 
true talisman : trusting in this, we are secure in all 
perils and all vicissitudes. If He make us sore, 
He will bind up ; if He bruise, his hands will make 
whole. In six troubles He will deliver us, nor in 
seven shall evil touch us. So that He be with us 
and for us, we may laugh at ravage and famine, at 
change and death ; for then even the stones of the 
field will be in league with us, and the stars im their 
courses will fight on our behalf. If we love Him, 
nothing can in anywise harm us, for nothing can 
separate us from his love. In Him all things are 
ours—life and death, heaven and earth—things 
present and things to come. 








S. COX, 
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THREE FRENCH HYMNS.* 
I, 
(By M. EDMOND SCHERER.) 
** Je suis a toi.” 


Lorp, I am Thine, all glory to Thy name ; 
I to Thy law my life, myself resign : 
Of right Thou dost my love, my worship claim, 


And I am Thine! 


In paths of doubt I wandered lost of yore, 
When lo! upon my path Thou deign’dst to shine : 
Once was my heart a void, and death in store ; 
Now I am Thine! 
The world erewhile enchained my captive soul, 
3ut now I dwell beneath Thy rule Divine : 
Sweet is Thy yoke ; on Thee my cares I roll ; 
For I am Thine! 


Me to receive with welcome to Thy heart, 
Thine arms outspread, and looks of love, cor- 
bine : 
O Lord, I come : I choose that better part ; 
Thine, wholly Thine! 
Possessing Thee, I am of all possest, 
And ’tis by faith this happy lot is mine: 
Upon Thy bosom, Lord, in peace I rest, 
Thine, only Thine! 
None from Thy book of life shall blot my name ; 
No tempter from Thy paths my steps incline : 
’Tis death, ’tis life, Thy piercing glance of flame, 
But I am Thine! 
While on this earth I sojourn by Thy will, 
My Saviour and my God, that will be mine : 
Till safe in heaven I bless Thy mercy still, 
For ever Thine ! 








* These hymns are Nos. 43, 87, and 96, of the “‘ Recueil de Canti- 
ques publié par les Eglises Evangéliques de Gentve et de Lyon.* 
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it. 
(By ALEXANDRE VINET.) 
“Dans l’abime de misére.” 


To the far abyss of woe, 
Where in death’s embrace I lay, 
Lord, Thy mercy, stooping low, 
Brought a gleam of blessed day : 
At Thy voice my vision cleared ; 
And before my wondering view 
Depths unknown of love appeared : 
I was dead: I lived anew. 


But my life so weak I mourn ; 
And, until this hour, I prove 
In my faith all newly born 
More of self-reproach than love. 
Humbling memories of the past 
Fill my mind, and haunt me yet: 
On myself my thoughts I cast, 
And my gracious God forget. 


Father! not our fear alone, 
More our love dost Thou require : 
Loving subjects round Thy throne 
Lift by love Thy glory higher : 
Who Thee loves not, O my God, 
In Thy heaven shall never shine ; 
He ‘neath rebel feet hath trod 
Heaven’s own law of love divine! 


Higher than our thoughts can think, 
Lord, Thy hand hath stretched the skies : 
Lo! again in flames they sink, 
And new worlds unnumbered rise : 
Yet these all, in bright array, 
Loveless, mindless, as they roll, 
Shall not, for Thy glory, weigh 
With one sigh from one true soul ! 


Spirit of my God ! inspire 
With that sigh this breast of mine : 
Light in me Thy cleansing fire ; 
Me from dross of earth refine. 
So with love my spirit rife 
Still shall cry, and shall not cease :— 
Lord, to love ‘Thee—this is life : 
Give me life, O God of peace ! 





Ill, 
(By ADRIEN BOSSIER.) 
** Seigneur! du sein de la poussiére,” 


My God ! though cleaving to the dust, 
My soul cries out for Thee : 

O come, confirm my humble trust, 
And dwell Thyself in me. 


No shadow now can give me peace, 
No image, fading still ; 

Me with the substance of Thy grace, 
Thyself, Thy Spirit, fill! 





Oh! long, too long, Thy face I seek 
In breathings weak and cold : 

Now, speaking, I would hear Thee speak, 
Would touch Thee, and behold ! 


Nor would I burn, but with Thy fire, 
Now with Thy light would shine, 
| Would with Thyself my soul inspire, 
And love with love divine. 


| Henceforth to me this blessing give, 
This only needful thing— 

In Thee, by Thee, for Thee to live, 
Who art my God and King! 


| Yet how, if sins my heart defile, 
Can I be one with Thee ? 

Lord, Thou art pure, and I am vile: 
And righteous Thou must be! 


Jesus, behold! I plead Thy blood ; 
Thou hast the ransom given : 

O fill my heart, blest Lamb of God, 
With love, and peace, and heaven ! 


HENRY DOWNTON. 
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HOW 


TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


LEVITICUS.—NOTICE OF OBJECTIONS. 


HavInc given an analysis of the contents of the 
book, it will now be proper to take notice of some 
objections which have been urged against its 
authenticity from some of the statements contained 
in it. 

I begin with those which relate to the duties of 
the priests. Respecting them it is alleged that 
labours are assigned to them greatly beyond the 
possibility of being accomplished by them, and 
portions of food allotted to them, and which they 
are required to use, in such quantities as it was im- 
possible for them to consume. And _ touching 
pictures have been drawn of the melancholy condi- 
tion of the men who, supposing the narrative were 
true, were obliged to undergo such incredible toils 
and devour such enormous quantities of food. 

First, with regard to the duties of the priests, the 
objection runs thus :—They were required to offer 
not only the daily sacrifices and those appointed for 
the Sabbaths, the regular festivals, and extraordinary 
occasions, but they had to perform innumerable 
duties for the people when they came with their 
many and multiform offerings, their sin-offerings, 
their peace-offerings, their purification-offerings, and 
such-like. For a people numbering at least two 
millions, there would thus of necessity be an im- 
mense amount of work to be performed constantly ; 
and yet for all this only three priests, Aaron and 
his two sons (Num. iii. 10), are said to have been 
appointed. How, it is asked, was it possible that 
these two or three men should have discharged all 
these duties for such a vast multitude ? 

The reply is, that it was simply émpossible, sup- 
posing that the entire ritual instituted in Leviticus 
was regularly observed by all the people in the 
wilderness, and that the whole service was con- 
ducted by the priests. _ Both these points are 
assumed in the objection, and on this assumption 
all its force rests. But a little reflection and 
examination will show that neither of the points 
assumed can be maintained. 

It needs hardly tobe remarked that to lay down 
a series of enactments and prescribe a certain ritual 
is one thing, to secure the observance of what is 
thus appointed is a totally different thing. It does 


not follow, therefore, that because in the Book of | 


Leviticus the law of sacrifices and offerings is laid 
down in all its fulness, the people entered at once 
on the observance of it in all its parts, and con- 
tinued to observe it thus universally and fully all 
through the period of their continuance in the wil- 
derness, and whilst they had only two or three 
priests to minister at the altar. The presumption 
is, that such would not be the case—that unfavour- 
able circumstances, carelessness, pre-occupation 
with secular duties, ungodliness, and other such 
causes, would conspire to produce a sad neglect of 
the religious services prescribed by the law. And 
that it was really so there can be no doubt. The 


people manifestly were anything but zealous in thei 
obedience to the law. Hence the constant com 
plaints of their rebellion, and perversity, and stiff 
neckedness, with which, in reference to this period 
of their history, Scripture abounds. In regard to 
one very important ordinance, indeed, that of cir- 
cumcision, we know certainly that during the entire 
period of the wandering it was wholly neglected 
(Josh. v. 5); and the same may be presumed 
to have been the case with other and those less 
essential requirements. 

Still it may be said, this rather evades than re- 
moves the objection.. For the misconduct of the 
people was a mere accident which the legislator 
had no call to anticipate, and which we have no 
right to bring in as a justification of his enacting of 
what, had the people conducted themselves as they 
ought, it would have been impossible to carry out. 
The law evidently proceeds on the assumption that 
its requirements were such as might be and ought to 
be obeyed ; and therefore it may be fairly objected 
to its authenticity that at the time of its alleged 
institution it could not possibly be obeyed, and 
consequently it betrays traces of a later origin than 
that claimed for it in the Pentateuch. Now, it 
cannot be denied that in this objection, when thus 
stated, there is force; and if the position tacitly 
assumed by those who urge it, that the Levitical 
institute, as we find it in the Pentateuch, was de- 
signed for zmmediate observance whilst the people 
were yet in the wilderness, I do not see how it is 
to be got over or set aside. But the position 
assumed there is good reason for denying, as it 
seems evident that the ritual instituted by Moses 
was not intended to be observed in all its fulness 
until the people were established in Canaan. 

There is nothing strange or incredible in the 
assertion that Moses legislated by anticipation, and 
so appointed many things which he knew could not 


_ be observed at the time the law was promulgated. 


We are apt to judge of such matters from our own 
experience and usages; and because in a country 
like ours— 
* A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent,” 

all speculative and anticipative legislation is de- 
nounced as unwise, and laws are hardly ever made 
except to meet an actual emergency or to correct 
an experienced evil, we are prone to conclude that 
no wise legislator would make provision in his code 
for a state of society which was only expected to 
exist in the future. But the position of Moses in 
this respect was altogether peculiar, and as remote 
as possible from that of a modern legislator in the 
midst of a civilised and long-settled nation. He 
had to create a people; to give them their consti- 
tution and polity ; to train them for what they were 
destined to be; and to provide for the right order- 
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ing of their affairs in that state to which it was his 
business to conduct them, and for which he had to 
prepare them. Besides, he did not legislate for a 
merely possible future ; he £vez what the condition 
of the people was to be in that land which the Lord 
God had given to them as their inheritance. Under 
these circumstances, it was not only natural that, 
knowing he was not to be always with them, he 
should legislate for the time to come, but he 
would have made a grievous mistake had he made 
provision in his code only for their temporary and 


transient condition, and omitted to take order for | 


that which was to be permanent. The reason of 
the case thus leads us to expect that much of the 
legislation in the desert had respect to the time 
of the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, and 
could be obeyed only after that had taken place. 
What we are thus led rationally to anticipate we 
find to have been the case. In regard to many of 
the ordinances the phraseology employed is such 
as plainly to indicate that they had reference to the 
people as settled in Canaan. Thus the command 
to offer a meat-offering of fine flour (Lev. ii. 1 ff.), 
could not have been intended to be observed by 
the people when they had no flour, when their only 
bread was the manna. In the ordinance for the 
day of atonement the command to send the live 
goat into “the wilderness,” into “a land not in- 
habited ” (xvi. 21, 22), clearly implies that the 
ordinance was designed to be observed after the 


22 


oe 


people had come “into the land of their habita- | 


tions which God should give unto them” (Num. | 


xv. 2). 
first-fruits, and the Feast of Tabernacles (xxiii.), 
all proceed on the same assumption. 
is still more decisive evidence that the legislation 
of this book 1s chiefly anticipatory. 
instance, at the law concerning leprosy in a house, 
which is introduced with this preamble: ‘“ When 
ye be come into the land of Canaan which I give 
you for a possession,” &c. (xiv. 34). Look also at 
the law forbidding abominable lusts, indulgence in 
which is said to be then defiling the land of Canaan, 
which was ready to vomit out its inhabitants in 
consequence, and against which the Israelites are 
warned, lest the land should be defiled by them 
and should spue them out also (xvili. 24—28). 
Compare also xix. 23; XX. 22—25; xxill. 1o—14, 
&c. In all these instances the law is beyond 
question anticipatory. So also in regard to the 
offerings, though this is not stated in Leviticus, it is 
in Numbers ; for there we read as the preamble to 
the law of the burnt-offering and other offerings, 
“When ye be come into the land of your habita- 
tions which I give unto you” (xv. 2). Not only 
the general tone of the legislation, then, shows that 
it was intended for a period subsequent to that of 
its first promulgation, but this is expressly indi- 
cated in several instances. Perhaps it may be said 
that the cases adduced are exceptional, and that, 
consequently, they do not prove that the main 
body of the legislation was intended for a period 
subsequent to the settlement of the people in 


Canaan. But this is precluded by the express 
words of Moses in reference to the whole of the 
laws enjoined on the people by him: “ These,” said 
he to them, “are the commandments, the statutes, 
and the judgments which the Lord your God com- 
manded to teach you, that ye might do them in the 
land whither ye go to possess it” (Deut. vi. 1). It 
appears, then, by the express declaration of the 





The ordinances regarding harvest and | 
3ut there | 


Look, for | 


legislator himself, that the laws he enacted were 
| intended for the people only after they had settled 
in Canaan; so that no objection can validly lie 
against the authenticity of these laws from the cir- 
cumstance that at the time they were promulgated 
it was not in the power of the people to obey 
them. 

An attempt has been made to meet this by an 
appeal to what the Lord says by the prophet Amos 
(v. 25): “ Have ye offered unto me sacrifices and 
offerings in the wilderness forty years, O house of 
Israel?” which shows, it has been said, “ that in 
the prophet’s view, at all events, such sacrifices 
were required and expected of them.”* But the 
argument here recoils on those by whom it is 
adduced, for it proceeds on the assumption of the 
very thing those who adduce it are anxious to dis- 
prove. ‘They assert that the Pentateuch legislation 
as we now have it is not so ancient as the time of 
the sojourning in the wilderness. But if so, how 
could the people whilst in the wilderness be “ re- 
quired and expected” to observe it? Obviously, if 
the passage in Amos proves that the people were 
required and expected to observe the law in the 
wilderness, it equally proves that the law was then 
made known to them. So far, then, as this verse 
proves anything bearing on this subject, it proves 
the very thing which the opponents of the authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch are most concerned to dis- 
| prove. Nor does it at all prove the point it is 
adduced to prove. So far is it from this, that some 
have even supposed that the prophet asserts the 
very opposite, viz., that sacrifices and offerings are 
here said not to have been offered by the Israelites 
in the wilderness, because it was not then, but after 
their settlement in Canaan that these were intended 
to be observed.t But without going so far as this, it 
is enough to say that all that the words of Amos 
| prove is, that in so far as the law was intended to 
| be observed in the wilderness (and no one supposes 
| that it was in none of its parts to be observed), the 
Israelites had shown an unhappy disposition to 
neglect it, and to prefer to the service of God 
which it enjoined the service of idols. 

Assuming, then, that the ceremonial law, though 
laid down from the first in its integrity, was not 
designed to be wholly observed until the people 
were in a condition to observe it, and that in this 
respect the law was subjected to the limitation 
under which all laws must lie, that when they 
cannot be obeyed they cease to be binding (according 
to the old brocard, ‘‘ Necessitas non habet leges”), 
the objection which has beén started as to the 











* Colenso, ‘ Pentateuch Examined,” p. 123. 
+ See Rosenmiiller’s Scholia on the passage. 
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impossibility of the small number of priests in the | neglected by the Israelites while in the wilderness, 
wilderness performing all the duties rendered in-| no demand would be made on the time and energies 
cumbent by the law on the priests falls to the ground. | of the priests for the offering of the sacrifices ap- 
It may be added, that not only is there no reason to | pointed for the purification of women after child- 








believe that the priests were required to perform all 
the duties that by the prescription of the law might | 
possibly fall upon them, but that by the objector 
these duties have been greatly exaggerated. Let 
us take an instance or two. I shall select those on | 
which most stress seems to be laid by those who 
call in question the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. | 

In the law for the purification of a woman after | 
childbirth, it is enacted that “ she shall bring a lamb | 
of the first year for a burnt-offering, and a young | 
pigeon or a turtle-dove for a sin-offering, unto the | 
door of the tabernacle of the congregation unto the | 
priest, who shall offer it before the Lord. . . . And} 
if she be not able to bring a lamb, then she shall 
bring two turtles, or two young pigeons, the one 
for a burnt-offering, the other for a sin-offering” 
(Lev. xii. 6, 8). Now here, it has been said, is an | 
enormous amount of work for three men to per- | 
form. In a population of two millions of people | 
the births would be at least two hundred and fifty | 
a day, so that the priests would have to offer 
two hundred and fifty lambs, or two hundred | 
and fifty turtledoves as a burnt-offering, and | 
two hundred and fifty pigeons as a sin-offering, 
and allowing five minutes for each offering, 
not less than forty-two hours would be required | 
for the service, so that each of the three priests 
would be engaged some fourteen hours out of 
the twenty-four in this service alone. This is 
certainly startling, but the effect is produced by , 
mere exaggeration. The probable number of births 
is exaggerated ; the amount of labour required from | 
the priests is exaggerated ; the length of time re- 
quired for the service is exaggerated. The number 
of births daily did not probably exceed one-half the | 
number stated.* There is no reason to believe that | 
the priest had to conduct a separate service | 


each offerer ; if several women came together, their | 
“e ! 





burnt-offerings might be laid on the altar at the same 
time. Then the priest had nothing to do with the 
preparation of the offering, that fell upon the offerer ; | 
all that the priest had to do was to lay the pieces 

of the lamb cut and prepared upon the altar, or to | 
wring off the head of the bird, and dash the blood | 
on the side of the altar before laying it on the altar. 

We may venture to say, therefore, that an average | 
of two minutes for each offerer would suffice, and | 
this would consume only four hours and twelve 
minutes each day for the whole, giving less than an 
hour and a half for each priest. Such an amount 
of daily service it is surely not inconceivable that 
Aaron and his sons should have borne, even in 
addition to the regular daily service. But that even 
this was not required of them is evident; for, as 
already remarked, this law being subordinate to 
that of circumcision, was not observed when the 
latter was not observed, and as circumcision was 











* See Birks, ‘‘ The Exodus of Israel,’’ p. 173. 


birth. 

Another part of the priests’ duties has been 
laid hold of as evidencing the later origin of the 
book. In iv. 12 the priest is commanded to 
carry forth the whole bullock without the camp unto 
a clean place, &c., and on this an attempt has been 
made to cast ridicule, as if the passage represented 
the priest as commanded to do what no person of 
ordinary strength would be able to accomplish. 
He had, it is said, to carry on his back the bullock 
with all the refuse of the sacrifice outside the camp, 
a distance as great, it has been alleged, as from St. 
Paul’s to the outskirts of London, say six miles. 
This seems sufficiently absurd ; but the absurdity is 
of the objector’s own making, it cannot be charged 
on the sacred writer. For (1.) the distance to 
which the carcass had to be carried was from the 
tabernacle to the outside of the camp. Now the 
tabernacle was itself outside the camp (comp. Exod. 
Xxxill. 7; Num. xi. 24—30; xii. 4), surrounded by 
the tents of the Levites (Num. ii.). What was 
required, then, was merely the carrying of the 
carcass through this encampment, and this would 
not exceed a distance of one hundred yards. In 
this there would be no great difficulty, as it was 
only in the case of the sin-offering it had to be 
done, and this would not be offered very frequently.* 
(2.) It by no means follows that because it is 
said, “‘the whole bullock shall he carry forth,” the 
priest himself was alone to bear the burden on his 
back. Every reader of the Bible knows how com- 
mon it is there for persons to be said to do a thing 
when they only take order that it is done; nor are 
instances wanting in which the verb “to carry” is 
so used, and where to understand it literally would 
be utterly absurd. Thus, for instance, Joseph be- 
sought the chief butler to carry him forth out of the 
prison (Gen. xl. 14); the Israelites complained 
that Moses and Aaron had carried them forth out of 
Egypt (Exod. xvi. 3); the priest was to carry forth 
the stones, timber, and mortar of a house which 
had been pulled down on account of leprosy (Lev. 
xiv. 45) ; David carried forth the spoil of Rabbah 
in great abundance and all the inhabitants of that 
city (2 Sam. xii. 30, 31) ; and many other instances. 
In all these passages the word used is the same as in 
the passage before us, and obviously denotes merely 
that the parties mentioned used means to effect 
what is ascribed to them. ‘There is no reason why 
it should not mean the same in Lev. iv. 12.  (3.) 
That it was not the duty of the priest personally to 
carry forth the bullock is evident from Lev. xvi. 27, 
where an indefinite expression is used: “one shall 
carry forth,” &c., z.¢., any one may do it so that it is 
done. There can be no doubt that the priests had 
their attendants, on whom would devolve such 
servile work as this; indeed, we are expressly 


* The only instances on record in which this regulation is said to 
have been observed are three: Lev. viii. 17; ix. 11; xvi. 27, 34. 
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informed that the Levites were wholly given to 
Aaron and to his sons out of the children of Israel 
(Num. iii, 9), and we may rest assured that a 
sufficient number of them would be constantly in 
attendance to relieve the officiating priest of every 
duty not pertaining to his special office. Nay, we 
may venture to believe that, as God never required 
impossibilities at the hands of his servants, if at 
any time through exhaustion, or failing health, or 
over-pressure of duty, the priest was unable to 
perform what the law required of him, a Levite 
— be employed to aid even in the priest’s office. | 

e know that this was actually done at a later 
pone when departures from the strict ordinance of 
the law were less allowable than while the whole | 
organization was in a rudimentary condition. In 
the time of Hezekiah, when he sought to restore 
the service of the temple to its full efficiency, 
according to the law of Moses, it was found that 
a priests were “too few, so that they could not | 
flay all the burnt-offerings.” What was to be done? >| 
“ Wherefore,” it is added, “their brethren the | 
Levites did help them till the work was ended” 
(2 Chron, xxix. 34). If such an arrangement was 


legitimate in the days of Hezekiah, we may be sure | 
it would not fail to be resorted to in the wilderness | 


if required. 
Hitherto we have gone on the assumption that 
there were only three priests when the law was 


promulgated, and even on this assumption it ap-| 


pears that no argument can be fairly drawn against 
the genuineness of the law from the duties imposed 
by it on the priests. But are we obliged to abide 
by this assumption? Only Aaron, Eleazar, and 
Ithamar, it is true, are mentioned by name, besides 
Nadab and Abihu, who were destroyed. But why 
should we suppose that Aaron had no more sons, 
or that his sons had not their sons qualified to take 
part in the services of the tabernacle? Moreover, 
does not the phrase “sons of Aaron” include, be- 
sides those lineally descended from him, all born in 
his house or procured with his money, all his ser- 
vants, in short, with the exception of such as were 
merely hired? This seems evident from a com- 
parison of two passages. In Lev. vi. and vii. cer- 
tain portions of the offerings are appointed to be 
set apart for Aaron and his sons, and those portions 
are described as “most holy,” z.¢., specially set 
apart for the use prescribed. Only the sons of 
Aaron, therefore, might eat of these; but in Lev. 
XXil. 10, I1, it is enacted that if the priest buy any 
soul with his money he shall eat of it, and he that 
is born in his house: they shall eat of his meat,” 
from which it follows incontestably that among 
“the sons of Aaron” were included all the per- 
manent members of his household. The males 
among them, therefore, belonged to the priesthoad, 
though in a subordinate degree, and might assist 
when required in discharging its duties, Certainly | 


if they might partake with Aaron and his children 
of that which was “most holy,” they might also | 
assist in the service of the holy place. 

This last consideration has a bearing also on the | 


subject of the provision for the priests. According 
to the law, there were assigned to them certain por- 
tions of the offerings, and these they were required 
to consume. The portions allotted to them were 
the shoulder and breast of the peace-offerings, the 
whole of the sin-offerings and trespass-offerings 
except the fat, and the whole of the meat-offerings 
except a handful, which was to be burnt on the 
altar (Lev. ii. 9, 10; vi. 16—18, 26—29; vii. 6, 
34, 35). Now supposing the entire sacrificial ser- 
vice fully observed, and that the number of priests 
was only three, undoubtedly they ran considerable 
risk of their suffering from repletion if compelled to 
| consume all the food which thus fell to their share. 
But, as we have seen, there is no reason to believe 
that it was either intended that the law should be 
observed in all its entireness in the wilderness, or 
that any attempt was made to do this ; and, more- 
over, that as the entire household of the priests 
| Was privileged to partake of the consecrated viands, 
there was more risk in the wilderness of their having 
too little than of their having too much to eat. 
Passing from the priests to the sacrifices and offer- 
| ings, we may notice briefly the objection urged 
against the genuineness of the law from the alleged 
impossibility of procuring in the wilderness such a 
multitude of animals as would be required for the 
sacrifices and offerings prescribed. Where, it has 
been asked, were so many lambs and bullocks and 
pigeons and turtle-doves to be obtained in the 
desert as the law presupposes could be procured ? 
Well, supposing they could not be procured, the 
common-sense conclusion is that the law could not 
be observed there in all its entireness, and would 
therefore be legitimately neglected ; for where im- 
possibility begins obligation terminates. But we 
need not insist on this; as usual, the objector has 
grossly exaggerated the difficulty which he urges 
against the sacred narrative. There can be no 
doubt that the Israelites had with them flocks and 
herds sufficiently numerous to supply animals for 
all the sacrifices they observed in the wilderness. 
When they went out of Egypt they had with them 
“much cattle” (Exod. xii. 38); when they were at 
Sinai they had flocks and herds that were forbidden 
to feed before the Mount (xxxiv. 3); and when 
they reached the confines of Canaan, at the end of 
their wanderings, the tribes of Reuben and Gad 
desired to settle on the east side of Jordan, for it 
was a good land for cattle, and they had a “very great 
multitude of cattle” (Num. xxxii. 1 ; Deut. ili. 19). 
Then as to the pigeons and turtle-doves, we are 
entirely ignorant whether many or few of them 
were required. The only cases in which they are 
commanded to be offered are—(1) when a trespass- 
offering was to be presented, and the party was not 
rich enough to offer a lamb or a kid (Lev. v. 7); 
(2) in the purification of a woman after childbirth 
(xii. 8); (3) in the case of the leper who was too 
poor to offer all that was required for his cleansing 
(xiv. 22); (4) in the case of men who had become 
| defiled through a running sore (xv. 14); and (5) in 
| the case of the Nazarite. who had been defiled by 
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contact with a dead body (Num. vi. 10). Now all 
these are cases which would be of rare occurrence 
except the second ; and in that particular case, as 
we have reason to believe, the law was in abeyance 
during the time the people were in the desert. 
Leprosy, we may rest assured, did not prevail to 
any extent during their wanderings ; and the other 
cases would only occur now and then, There would, 
therefore, be no greater demand for pigeons and 
turtle-doves than the wilderness, in the clefts of 
whose rocks these birds undoubtedly dwelt, could 
supply. 

But now the objector turns round and reverses 
his ground of attack. He no longer asserts the 
insufficiency of the flocks and herds of the Israelites 
for the sacrifices required ; he now finds these flocks 
and herds to have been immensely large, and he 
asks, ‘“ How could such a multitude of cattle find 
food in the wilderness ?” Nowit must be admitted 
that though we have no means of ascertaining with 
any approach to certainty what was the amount of 
the flocks and herds possessed by the Israelites, we 
know enough to entitle us to conclude that it was 
by no means small, and that a considerable extent 
of pasturage must have been required to meet the 
wants of their cattle. But there is no reason to 
believe that the districts through which they passed, 
and especially those where they tarried for any 
length of time, were deficient in this respect. It is 
true that at the present time the region is mostly | 
barren ; 


now as to its condition when the Israelites passed 
through it. Even now it is not wholly destitute of 
herbage ; 
numerous flocks of the Bedawin, 
and fro in it, and in many places ‘the vegetation is | 
copious. Several wadys, watered by. vigorous 
streams and clothed with verdure, intersect it. The 

Wady Feiran is “‘ well watered, and has gardens of | 
fruit and palm trees ;” it is “a fertile oasis abound- 
ing in wood and water.”* The whole western side 
of St. Catharine’s Mount “ is covered like the wadys 

with tufts of herbs and shrubs, furnishing abundant | 
pasturage for the flocks of the Bedawin, as well as 
for the troops of gazelles and mountain goats which | 
haunt these wild retreats.” The Wilderness of 
Paran was the abode of the Israelites for thirty- 

eight of the forty years of their wanderings, and of | 


but the changes which in the lapse of | 
nearly four millenniums have been produced render | 
it incompetent for us to conclude from what it is | 


on the contrary, it supplies food for | 
who wander to | 


the fact of the desert, even in the present day, 
affording food for numerous flocks that pasture over 
it. That it was much more fruitful in the time of 
Moses seems highly probable. “There was, it is 
evident,” says Carl Ritter, “a growth both of the 
larger sort of trees and of smaller shrubs, of which 
we have no remnant ; there was also a large num- 
ber of plants which might contribute in part to the 
sustenance of Israel during the journey; there was 
a universally-distributed agriculture, as we learn 
from the existence of mines, and from the oldest 
Egyptian habitations, as well as from the Christian 
monuments which are everywhere found—cloisters, 
hermitages, wells, gardens, and fountains; and 
lastly, there is an evident possibility that there was 
a much greater supply of water in the wadys, more 
abundant rain-falls, and the possibility of econo- 
mising the supplies thus gained by the use of the 
same appliances which were common elsewhere in 
countries similarly situated and conditioned. These 
circumstances,” he continues, “ taken together, and 
in connection with the inscriptions of Sinai and 
Serbal, those of the Wady Mokateb, and those 
scattered in the most careless profusion over a 
hundred other places, and, in short, over all 
the high rocks of the central mountain range 
clearly prove how numerous the early population of 
| the peninsula must have been, and would have 
| showed it plainly enough even if we did not know 
of the existence of four different tribes prior to the 
i > Amalekites, the Midianites, 
the Ishmaelites, and in the east the Edomites. 
These races all lived there, and had habitations, 
which they were ready to defend with arms ; and 
even if we put the lowest estimate made by any 
upon their number, still it will be one far removed 
from insignificance. We cannot judge at all from 
the deserted appearance of the country to-day what 
it may once have been. There is so much owing to 
the indolence and neglect of man, that we cannot 
tell by a glance at the surface of a country what its 
intrinsic capacities may be. Least of all can we 
determine such a question in the land now under 
discussion, where the speculations of men have had 
a wide range, and where the course of history has 
been so peculiarly shaped by Providence for mys- 
terious ends. It is enough to say that this land 
was not originally meanly endowed by the Creator.” * 

These statements of the greatest of modern geo- 
| graphers may suffice to show how precarious is the 
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this a recent writer says, “‘ Every step of our journey | footing of those who, from the present state of the 
to-day (the second day "after crossing the mountain Sinaitic peninsula, would urge the impossibility of 
[Jebel Tih]) has shown how abundant water was at | its supplying food for the cattle of the Israelites 
one time here . . . . ourcourse has almost entirely | when they passed through it nearly four thousand 
lain along the bed of ancient torrents. We | years ago. So strongly did this present itself to 
meet with, continuous vegetation in fact, pure | the mind of the learned Bunsen, that he does not 
desert, z.¢., sandy or stony surface without vegeta- | hesitate to stigmatize such as “ the groundless ob- 
tion, has hitherto been the exception.”+ ‘Testi-| jections of a shallow criticism.”+ It is further to 
mony of this kind might be greatly multiplied, but be observed that the Pentateuch is perfectly con- 
it is aanraetennttide as there can be no question as to | 


= “ Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula.”” Gage’s Transl., vol. i., pp. 380, 381. See also Robinson’s 
“ Biblical Researches.” 

t “ Bibelwerk.” Abt. ii., Th. i., p. 163. 


* Rot »inson’ s “‘ Biblical Researches,” 
from Egypt,” p. 297. Bohn’s edit. 
+ Drew, “ Scripture Lands,” p. 8. 
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sistent with itself in this particular: if it represents | 
the Israelites as possessing extensive flocks, it also 
represents the country as a pastoral district, in- 
habited by tribes that fed-their cattle over its sur- 
face. 
marks of a spurious document, inconsistency with 
itself. 


the Israelites could conduct and feed much cattle if 
it was notoriously a waste and barre: 
Truc 


those who argue that the book is not genuine 

on account of this, will not find it easy to explain. 
[In fact, they must either relinquish their objection, 
or give up their hypothesis. 

There is no ground, then, for calling in question 
the authenticity of this record, either from the sup- 
posed paucity of the flocks and herds possessed by 
the Israelites, or the insufficiency of food-supply for 
such as they had, in the — ‘tunnel which 
they passed. No less groundless is another objec- 
tion which has been advanced, derived from the 
supposed impossibility of providing tent accommo- 
dation in the desert for so large a body of people 
as the Israelites are represented as being. It has 
been said: Two millions of people would require at 
least 200,000 tents, allowing ten occupants to 
each ; where could the Israelites acquire so large a 
number of tents, and if they had them, how could 
~ carry them? To this it may be 

. That it is probable a much smaller number of 
site would be required than that in the above 
estimate. 
the wilderness followed, doubtless, usages such as 
are still found among the Bedawin. Now, in an 
Arab camp the number of tents is very much less 
than one for every ten of the company. Burck- 
hardt mentions that in the company with which he 
travelled there were only 3,000 tents to 70,000 
people.* Dr. Leslie Porter says that in a camp 
which he visited in 1858, there were only about 
half-a-dozen tents among more than a thousand 
people—men, women, and children.t Every 
person who has travelled in Syria or Arabia must 
have observed how rare it is for the natives to 
carry tents with them in travelling. As a rule, they 
prefer living, whether awake or asleep, in the open 
air. One may see them in a stormy night seek the 
shelter of a rock or a tree ; but usually to an Arab 
his burnouse is the only covering he cares for, 
even when the night is chilly. Even in the towns 
and villages the inhabitants often sleep on the roofs 
of their houses rather than lose the advantage of 
sleeping in the open air. Doubtless the same 
habits and tastes prevailed among the Israelites in 
the days of Moses. The feeble, the 


aged, 
infants, and many of the women would require the 
shelter of tents; but by the mass of the people this 


¢] 
tne 


would be contemned. Probably not more than 
40, ooo tents were in use at one time during their 





” ¢*hoeee in Arabia,”’ p. 267 ff. 
“* Bishop Colenso and the Pentateuch Revie wed,’ 


It thus wants one of the most obvious | 


Nor would a later forger have ventured to | 
represent the desert as a district through which | 


“7 ' 
wilderness. | 
fact that the writer does so represent the scene | 
of the wanderings of the Israelites is a fact which | 





replied : | 


The Israelites in their passage through | 





journeyings. There would be no difficulty in 
procuring such a supply of tents, or conveying 
them. The people would carry with them out of 
Egypt a sufficient number for their needs then ; 
and they would be at no loss in the desert for 
skins of animals to repair or renew their tents as 
occasion required ; or they might use camels’ hair, 
either procured from their own stores or purchased 
from the inhabitants of the peninsula from which to 
weave cloth for tents; or they might purchase such 
cloth from the natives. Then they had oxen and 
asses, the usual beasts of burden in the East, and 
waggons drawn by oxen (comp. Exod. xiii. 13 ; 
XX. 17; xxi. 28—36; Num. xvi. 15; xvil. 3); 
probably, also, they had camels, for their ancestors 
had them (Gen. xii. 16; xxx. 43; XXxll. 15), and, 
when the plague of the murrain came on the cattle 
in Egypt, camels are specified as amongst those 
affected belonging to the Egyptians, and by parity 
we are led to infer that such were also among those 
belonging to the Israelites whose cattle were not 
affected. With such aids there would be no diffi- 
culty in conveying through the desert the tents of 
the Israelites. 

But it has been alleged that the representation 
of Israel as using tents in the wilderness is in con- 
flict with Lev. xxiii. 42, 43, where it is said that 
God made the Israelites to dwell zz do0ths when 
He brought them out of Egypt. Now it is clear 
enough that if they used only tents they could not 
dwell in booths; and if they used only booths 
they could not dwell in tents. But may they not 
have done both? The Bedawin in the present 
day do both ; they have their tents, but they make 
use also of boughs of trees, which they place against 
the side of a rock, or the branches of which they 
weave together for a temporary shelter. The 
Israelites may have done the same; and just as 
the Bedawin use booths on a journey more than 
they use tents, so may the Israelites. Hence, if 
this passage refers to the whole period of their 
journeyings, their dwellings may be described from 
what constituted the chief part of them. But does 
the passage refer to this? Be it noted that we 
have no other passage in which the fact that the 
Israelites dwelt in booths during their passage 
through the desert is so much as hinted at; every- 
where else it is in tents that they are represented 
to have lived; which, to say the least, is strange if 
they really used booths to any great extent. Be it 
noted also that the statement made in the passage 
cited is not that God made the Israelites dwell in 
booths during their wanderings, but that He did so 
when fe brought them out of the land of Egypi. 
May not the reference be, therefore, to the fact 
that Succoth (booths) was the rendezvous of the 
Israelites when they were collected to commence 
their journey, as mentioned Exod. xii. 37? That 
Succoth was the Egyptian name of the place is 
not to be supposed; this name must have been 
given to it by the Israelites. But why did they 
cail it Succoth? Probably because God com- 


| manded them to abide there for a season in booths 
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(Succoth), partly because that was the most con- 
venient kind of temporary shelter for them at that 
time, principally because He would thus at the 
very commencement of their journey teach them 
by a significant symbol that He was their Pro- 
tector, and that in Him they should find shelter 
and rest, even as at a later time He promised to 
his Church by the prophet, in language bearing 
obvious allusion to the march through the wilder- 
ness, not only that there should be a cloud of 





smoke by day and the shining of a flaming fire by | j 
or counsels in the hearing of every one of them at 


night, but also that there should be “a booth 
(succah) for a shadow in the daytime from the heat, 
and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from 
storm and from rain” (Isa. iv. 5, 6). Now if God 
made Israel dwell in booths, that is, at Succoth, to 
teach them this lesson when first He brought them 
out of Egypt, this was an event in their history to 
be remembered by them, and worthy, therefore, to 
be celebrated by a festival in all their generations. 
I would submit, therefore, that the allusion in Lev. 
xxiii. 43 is to this, and not to their mode of life 
during their wanderings. It is worthy of note also 
that in this passage the word Succoth has the 
article—“ I made the children of Israel to dwell in 
the Succoth (has-Succoth) ;” and to use the article 


where said that when Moses collected the congre- 
gation of Israel before the door of the Tabernacle, 
every man, woman, and child was there ; all that is 
stated is the general fact that the congregation of 
Israel was there. Nor is Moses anywhere said to 
have spoken so as to be audible to the whole mass 
of the people at once; all that is said is that he 
spake to all the congregation of Israel, or some 
equivalent expression. Now, it is not necessary 
for this that a ruler should gather before him every 
man, woman, and child, and utter his injunctions 


the same time. He may speak to them through 


| representatives ; and this seems to be what Moses 


actually did. Thus, when God commanded him 
and Aaron to speak unto all the congregation of Israel 
(Exod. xii. 3), Moses fulfilled the injunction by 
calling for all the elders of Israe, and delivering 
God’s message to them (xii. 28), So again, when, 
in obedience to God’s command, aé/ the children of 


| Israel are said to have taken every man his rod, the 


before names of places of this kind is accordant | 


with Hebrew usage. 

The only remaining objection to be noticed is 
that raised on what is stated Lev. viii. 1—4, where 
the whole congregation of Israel is said to have 
assembled at the door of the Tabernacle. But this, 
it is said, could not possibly be ; for even if only 
the adult males were assembled they would have 
covered a space too vast to allow of our believing 
such a thing ever to have been done, or even 
attempted. With this we may combine the objec- 
tion which has been urged against other parts of 
the Pentateuch, in which, as it is alleged, Moses 
is represented as addressing multitudes so large 
that no human voice could possibly reach them so 
as to be heard by them all. For both these ob- 
jections the same answer will suffice. 


It is no- | 


history expressly tells us that only twelve rods were 
taken, so that they were taken by all Israel 
representatively by the chiefs of each tribe taking a 
rod (comp. Num. xvii. 9 with xvii. 2). Instances 
might be multiplied (¢g., Exod. iil. 13, 16 ; xx. 18, 
19, compared with Deut. v. 23, 24; Deut. xxxi. 28, 
29, 30, &c.). These instances justify us in asserting 
that when the congregation of Israel is said to 
have been convened and addressed, the meaning 
may be, and generally is, that the representatives of 
the tribes or families appeared and heard for them, 
and the people appeared and heard through their 
representatives, their princes, elders, or chiefs. 
For this their admirable organization afforded 
peculiar facilities.* 

In these objections, then, however forcibly urged, 
there seems nothing that should shake our faith in 
the authenticity or genuineness of this book. 


W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 





* See “Considerations on the Pentateuch,’’ by Isaac Taylor, 
p. 46, ff. 
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Now glory to the living God 
Who liveth evermore ! 

Let all who draw the breath of life 
His glorious name adore! 


For oh, how very dear is life! 
How pleasant ’tis to live! 

Of all the gifts His hand bestows, 
He can no greater give. 


The elements obey His will, 
The plants unfold His praise ; 

But they a richer censer fill 
Who “Living voices raise. 


The eagle’s scream, the lion’s roar, 
Are heard in heaven above ; 


But Reason’s gentler accents more 
From hearts that live and Jove. 


Then wake, O slumbering human heart ! 
And thot, O human voice ! 

Take in earth’s choir the leading part, 
And in our God rejoice ! 


So day to day in uttering speech 
Our service shall record ; 

And night to night the hymns shall teach, 
With which we sought the Lord. 


One Christian day ’mid other days 
Shall work like holy leaven ; 
Till all our days expand with praise 
Into the ‘ days of heaven.” 
E. HORTON. 
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XVIL.—A BLIND COUPLE. | 
UTH E R’S 






Hymn” is a 
* noble tune, 
mbut when 
played qua- 


‘veringly on a 
fife, it neither 
‘soothes one’s 
feelings nor 
stimulates 
Nsluggish 
\ thought. x 
f heard it one 

Saturday 
morning so 
played, when 
T was in want 
sof both such 
sedative and 
™ such spur. I 
ore iad a sermon 
i) y io write, and | 
was not in 





fi, 


sermon-writing trim. 


li wy H 


After choosing and rejecting 
some dozen texts, I had at last selected one which 
seemed suggestive; but when I had written it 


down, it, too, suggested nothing. It was easy 
to write a few lines of general introduction that 
would have done for almost any sermon, but | 
when those were finished, I was once more at a/| 
standstill, For some twenty minutes I had been 
dabbing my pen into the inkstand, as if sentences 
could be speared like salmon, and feverishly flutter- 
ing the virgin pages of my paper, when a shrill fife 
tremulously struck up the tune I have mentioned, 
directly under my window. It jarred so on my 
nerves—more especially because it reminded me of 
the pulpit for which I was half-hopelessly striving to 
prepare—that, I am ashamed to say, I lost my 
temper. I tossed my paper into a drawer, put up 
my Bible, Prayer-book, and Concordance, and went 
to the window to intimate to the quavering minstrel 
that he gh, as I had made up 
my mind to use an old sermon on the morrow, I 
had no longer a good excuse for doing so. I felt 
very much ashamed of myself when I found who the 
minstrel was. ‘“ He saw a man which was blind 
from his birth” was the last text I had chosen, and 
the fife-player was a white-haired blind man. He 
stood shivering in the muddy roadway, stopping 
the holes of his fife with fingers so swollen, blue, 
and numb from cold that it was no wonder his 
music was made up of “shakes.” His dog shook, 
too, as he sat on his haunches on the pavement, with 
a battered decanter-slide in his black, bluff muzzle, 
and a half-ludicrous wheedling look in his honest 

















round eyes. When I raised the window, the dog 
| stood up on all fours, and wagged his stump of a 
tail in anticipation of a contribution to his tray. 
Before I could drop the coin, however, a tumult 
arose in a side street, and as the noise came nearer 
every moment, the dog strained at his cord until 
his eyes seemed starting from his head, in order to 
drag his master on to the footpath ; but before he 
could do so a runaway horse dashed round the 
corner, and knocked the old man down. He had 
been picked up by the time I got into the street, 
but he was quite stunned. We carried him into the 
nearest chemist’s shop, where he was restored to 
sensibility, but as his arm was broken, the drug- 
gist advised that he should be at once taken 
to the hospital. Of course, by that time a crowd 
had gathered in front of the shop, flattening their 
faces against the window-panes, and trying to force 
open the bolted door. Accidents have a curious 
fascination for the lower orders of Londoners. No 
doubt they pity the sufferers, but still they seem to 
delight in witnessing their sufferings, and to be very 
proud if they can do anything that brings them 
en rapport at first-hand with the mishap. As soon 
as it was known outside that we wanted a cab, a 
rush was made to the nearest cab-stand, and in a 
few minutes four cabs came galloping up—their ex- 
cited callers sitting and pointing with great import- 
ance on the box-seats. Those on the three that did 
not get the fare had to descend with undignified 
precipitancy before the drivers’ abuse. We put the 
poor old man into the first that pulled up, his dog 
leaped in after him, and I went as third passenger 
to the London Hospital. All the time we were in 
the shop, the poor dog had been sadly perplexed. 
He seemed partly persuaded that those who were 
handling his old master meant kindly, but still he 
could not make quite sure. Now he would drop 
his tray, and whine, and try to push his nose into 
his master’s hand ; and then again he would give a 
low growl, snatch up his tray, and plant himself, 
with firmly-set bandy legs and a menacing wrinkle 
on his nose, before the chair in which the old man 
drooped, as if he wished to let us know that, whilst 
he had a tooth left, no one should take liberties 
with his master’s person or property. On the way 
to the hospital he snuggled by his master’s side, 
licking his face and hands, and every now and then 
giving a literal whimper of sympathy when the old 
man gave a groan at a worse jolt than usual. The 
dog eyed me : suspiciously when I took my place on 
the opposite seat, but as soon as he found from his 
master’s tone that my intentions were good, his 
severe look relaxed, and he apologised for it by 
giving a wag or two of his brief tail in the rare 
moments in which his concern for his master would 
allow him to notice my presence. “I suppose they 
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won't take in my dog as well as me, sir,” the old 
man said. ‘“ He’s been a good friend to me this 
seven year, has Billy—the best dog I ever had. 
and they’ve all been good. ‘Is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this thing ?’ the man in the Bible 
says ; but if he’d deen a dog, he wouldn’t never ha 
done it. There ain’t many men nor women neither 
can come near dogs for faithfulness.” Another 
jolt, and groan, and whimper. 

“ All right, old chap,” the “old man went on, 
patting his dog with his undisabled hand; “you 
shall go home and keep the missis company. She'd 
be lonesomer than ever without you, poor old girl. 
My poor wife is dark like myself, sir. She goes 


out most days to earn what she can, but she’s at | 


home to-day, laid up with the infleénzy. If I 
might make so bold, sir, I should take it kindly if 


you'd give her a call, and tell her where I am, and | 


that I hope to be out again soon, please God. And 


here’s sevenpence-halfpenny I’ve took this morning 


—she’ll want it. Stevens—Henry Stevens—is my 
name, and we live in Cook’s Alley. You go along 
the Back Road till you come to Well Street, and 
then you turn—but bless ye, Billy will take you. 
Now you pay attertion, Billy. You're to go home 
presently with this gentleman—to the missis—do 
you mind ? 
dog, Billy.” 

Billy thumped a tail-tattoo on the cab-cushion 
and glanced patronisingly across at me as much as 
to say, “You needn't be afraid—/’/ take care of 
you, because master bids me.” 

“You won’t want the string, sir,” the old man 
added, as he slipped off the dog’s collar, “and it 
will be cheery like to have something as belonged 
to poor old Billy when I’m shut in yonder. Now 
mind you don’t go moping, Billy, because of the 
missis ; and you take this gentleman the nearest 
way you know. Don’t you stop at the Chequers, 
Billy—I’m not a drinkin’ man, sir, I thank God, 
but sometimes I look in there to get a rest and 
half a pint, and if I hadn’t told the dog, you see, 
sir, he might have wanted sow to go in, and that’s 
what a clergyman wouldn't like, I know.” 

I was going to ask the old man how he knew 
that I was a clergyman, but just then the cab gave 
a lurch that made him clench his teeth in agony, 
and Billy, forgetting that my character had been 
vouched for, bared his at me in very ferocious 
fashion. Soon afterwards we reached the admi- 


” 


rable institution which provides for the poorest of | 


London’s poor medical and surgical skill equal to 
what the richest can command, and liberal treat- 
ment which is at least on a level with that of any 
hospital anywhere. When I had handed over the 
old man to the hospital’s care, and promised to 
execute his commissions, and come to see him as 
soon as possible, I started for Cook’s Alley under 
the pilotage of Billy, who had lavished canine 
kisses with nose and tongue on his master at 
parting. The dog did really take me the nearest 
route: turning down beside the hospital in a 
straight line into the Commercial Road, and then, 


And you behave yourself like a good 
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almost in a straight line, into the Back Road. 
Every minute or two he looked back to see if I 
was following, and then, when he found I was, 
trotted gravely on as before. IfI had not followed 
him, I am inclined to think that he would have taken 
; me into custody. When we reached Cook’s Alley, 
after threading a maze of inosculating courts and 
| Janes, Billy’s arrival without his master caused 
|much wonderment amongst the local loungers. 
r But Billy took no notice of them. He merely 
| threw back one more glance at me, and then 
| trotted on to the foot of, and up, a staircase at the 
| bottom of the alley: the loungers following to the 
landing on which Billy halted, to discover “what 
Was up.” 

They were so dirty and ragged, and the common 
| staircase was so filthy, that I was quite startled 
when the door at which Billy scratched and whined 
was opened. The old blind woman who opened it 
looked, in spite of her indisposition, “‘ as neat as a 
new pin;” both floor and ceiling were clean ; the 
walls were papered with cheap woodcuts; a few 
flower-pots stood on the window-seat ; the window- 
panes were transparent ; the hearth was swept up ; 
there were two or three china ornaments, and a 
little looking-glass on the mantel-shelf; and the 
furniture, crockery, cooking utensils, &c., although 
scanty, were all free from dust, and rubbed, washed, 
and scoured up to look their best and brightest. 

When I had told my tidings, and allayed the old 
woman’s anxiety to the best of my ability, I could 
not help expressing my astonishment at the neat- 
ness of her room. 

“Qh, sir,” she said, “if we can’t see dirt, we can 
feel it. I hate a muddle, and it’s a okypation to 
keep things nice about one. P’r'aps there’s a bit 
of pride in it. Seeing folks, they say, have their 
places sometimes in a rare mess. But then again, 
I like to keep my place tidy, though I can’t see it, 
that them as can may take a pleasure in it when 
they drop in. So p’raps there ain’t much harm in 
being proud of it after all—and my poor husband's 
just like myself, he can’t abear dirt indoors—nor 
you nayther, can ye, Billy ?” 

Stevens, I found, had been born blind, but the 
wife had lost her sight when about twenty, from an 
attack of small-pox. ‘I was a gay, giddy girl, sir,” 
she said, “ very vain of my looks and my eyes, and 
when I came to myself, and couldn’t see, and knew 
I was an object, I almost wished at first that I’d 
| never got better. It didn’t seem better to be like 
| that. I was engaged to be married to a young 
|man, but he never came near me while I was ill, 
| and broke it all off as soon as I got about again. 
oe cut me up dreadful at the time. I felt so 
| 
} 


lonely, for father and mother had both died of the 
small-pox, and there didn’t seem a soul in the 
world that cared a penny piece what became of me. 
I’m thankful now, though, it all happened as it did, 
| for it was being left like that made me think about 
| religion, and if I’d been a seeing woman I should 
have married a seeing man, and he wouldn't have 


| been the husband to me that Stevens have been. 
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He és a good man, sir, though I say it as shouldn't. 
He was brought up at an institution, and of an 
evening he reads the Bible to me. There’s one 
good thing in being blind—you can read without a 
candle. Yes, sir, we’ve been very happy, and I 
pray God He'll spare my poor husband to me. 
He’s the only one in the wide world that belongs 
to me like.” 

“ Had you ever any children ?” 

“One, sir, we had, the year after we were mar- 
ried, but God took her when she was three year 
old. I didn’t want the neighbours to tell me that 
she was a sweet pretty child—you’d only to run 
your hand over her face, and feel the dimples, to 





know that. Oh, yes, sir, se could see, and beauti- 
ful eyes she had, and long curls as soft as silk. I) 
can’t tell you, sir, how proud I was of my pretty 
pet. Seemed as if God had given her to me to 
make up for making such a fright of me. And we 
were both so fond of her, and she was so fond of 
us. She was fond of everybody, pretty dear, and 
everybody was fond of her. Why, sir, the dog— 
no, it was long before Billy’s time—jumped up on 
her bed when he heard the doctor say there was no 
hope for her, and she died cuddling of him, pretty 
dear. It did seem hard to have her took away | 
from us that had got so little, and I was wicked | 
enough to say so. But my husband says to} 
me, ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken | 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord,’—and yet | 
Stevens was just as much cut up as me, oniy ina 
quieter sort of way. Ah, she wasa miss. It was 
months before we got used like to her being away. 
She was always so full of fun, nobody could be dull 
where she was. The dog got mopish without her | 
to play with, and my old man would sit as still as | 
@ mouse in the evening. She used to goand kneel | 
down by him, you see, when I'd put on her little | 
night-gown, and say her. little prayers. She could | 
say them right through without anybody telling of 
her, though she couldn’t speak plain. If she'd) 
lived, she’d be getting an old woman now, but it 
seems as if twas only yesterday I heard her saying, | 


* Dentle Desus, meek an’ mile, 
Dook upon a ’ittle chile.’ 


She'll always seem a little girl to me tili I see her 
a growed-up angel,.if God will be so good as to let 
me. It’s strange how I long to see her. Now my 
husband’s different. He never knew what sight 
was, and so he can’t understand my feelings about 
that. To have hold of her, and hear her talk, 
seemed enough for him, but I was always wondering 
exactly what she was like. I’d got my notion of 
her, but I couldn’t be sure it was right, and so I felt 
robbed like—not to know my own child’s face for 
certain. I wonder sometimes which is hardest, not 
to know how things look, like my poor husband ; 
or to remember how they used to look, like 
me.” 

I encouraged the poor woman to talk, to divert 
her thoughts as much as possible from her husband’s 
accident. When first told of it, she had wanted to 
start off at once to go tohim. ‘“ Poor dear,” she 


} 





| 
| 








had said, “lying there all alone of himself. Billy 
will take me, and I’'d leave him if they’d promise 
to give him something to eat. Billy would be a 
comfort to my poor old man. It’s astonishing what 
a kind heart that dog has—/e’d see his master wasn’t 
put upon.” 

I persuaded the good woman, however, both for 
her own sake and her husband’s, to wait until the 
next “visiting day” before she went to the hospital. 
When we had been talking for some time, she 
suddenly exclaimed, “It seems cruel to be sitting 
here doing nothing, and him lying yonder. If I 
mayn’t go, will you say a prayer for him, sir?” She 
sobbed out her amens, but when we rose from our 
knees she seemed to be comforted. ‘“Thankee, 
sir,” she said. ‘ We’ve asked God to take care of 
him, and we can’t do better than that, can we, 

silly?” She spoke, habitually, to the dog just as if 
he were “the Christian” she called him. Billy in 
response leaped into her lap. ‘‘ Now, isn’t that 
strange?” said the old woman. “He'll never do 
that when Stevens is at home, but he wants to say 
he’s pleased, and ‘Il do all he can to cheer me 
up.” 

We had some more chat, in the course of which 
I learnt the history of this blind couple. The 
parish on which she was left chargeable started the 
blind girl as a seller of tape, pins, boot and stay- 
laces, and other such “ small wares.” At best the 
living she thus got was next door to starvation, and 
her state of health often threw her back again upon 
the parish’s care. A guardian interested himself to 


| procure her one of the few-shillings pensions that 


are given to the blind by benevolent persons in 
London, and at the house of her benefactress, the 
Countess of C——, the blind girl made the acquaint- 
ance of Stevens, a fellow-pensioner. He had been 
taught basket-making at the institution in which he 
had been trained, and then was in pretty regular 
employ. The two married, and had and lost their 
little pet. The wife did her best to supplement her 
husband’s wages with “ small-ware” earnings, but 
had been so often ill that, as she phrased it,. “‘ any 
other man but Stevens would have got rid of me 
long ago; instead of a help, I’m a hindrance.” 
“ He could soon have got another,” she went on. 
“ A blind man can take his pick of wives, if he'll 
only beg. There’s blind folk, I know, that could be 
cured if they would, but they won't, because they 
can make more without their eyes than with them. 
But my husband was never one of that sort. As 
long as he could get work at the basket-making he 
did it, but that’s no trade for a blind man now. He 
can’t work against them that have got their eyes, 
especially when he’s getting a bit old and stiff. So 
Stevens took to playing in the street, but that ain’t 
begging, sir. He gives good music for the money 
he gets. He won’t so much as say, ‘ Please to pity 
the poor blind,’ or have it wrote on a card, asa 
many do. He’s a man of a very independent 
spirit, is my husband, and yet there’s few that thinks 
so little of theirselves. It'll be dreary to-morrow 
without him, won't it, Billy? We always go to 
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church twice on Sundays, sir, and Billy goes with 
us, and lies under the seat as good as gold. And 
then when we come home, it’s nice to be able to be 
together and sit still, instead of tramping about. 
And Stevens reads the Testament to me, and we 
sing a hymn or two before we go to bed. Some- 
times there’s drunken folks that make game on us, 
but mostly the neighbours stop it. ‘There’s few 
that ain’t kind to blind people. An’ some o’ them 
as ain’t got much to bless theirselves with can cheer 
up old folks like us just by their company-like. 
There’s the four orphanses as live in Cook’s Alley. 
They comes in now and then to take a cup o’ tea, 
and you've no idea how it helps us. Poor things, 
they give more than they get, though we’ve tried 
to do ’em a service, as you'll excuse me for saying 
of it, sir. Sunday’s always been the best day of 


the week to me ever since we married. Sitting at | 


home, or sitting in church, heaven seems nearer 
somehow than it do of a week-day, and it’s nice to 
have my old man with me all day long. I shall 
feel lost to-morrow without him.” 

“You seem very fond of your husband.” 

“T ought to be, sir. A kinder soul don’t breathe. 
Many a time he’s gone without that I mightn’t, and 
nursed me when I was ill just as if he was my 
mother. And he’s as good as a minister to me. 
It isn’t much that he says, but he says it so gentle, 
and then he behaves according. It was him that 
first taught me really to believe in my Saviour. I 
took a religious turn when I lost my sight—most 
blind folk have a liking that way—but it wasn’t till 
I knew Stevens that I got to understand what 
religion was. That’s enough to make me fond o’ 
him—let alone his being so kind, and my little 
girl’s father.” 

I became much interested in the four little 
orphans to whom Mrs. Stevens had referred, and 
I shall have something to say of them again; but 
I may here state what I then gathered of their 
history from her. 

The eldest, Phoebe, was not fourteen, but she 
was quite a mother to her sisters, Harriet and 
Emma, of eleven and ten, and her little brother, 
Dick, of nine. They lodged together in a room 
tenanted by an old woman who kept a “refuse” 
fruit-stall in a neighbouring street. Disfigured as 
her fruit generally was, its colours contrasted queerly 
with the dusky gloom of the dark cramped attic in 
which surplus stock was garnered at night, and 
when the children brought home unsold posies, the 
bound, faded flowers seemed to be consciously- 
pining captives, 

Phoebe was a very grave little maiden. Her 
responsibilities seemed to have crushed all girlish 
glee out of her. She talked as if she had been 
past forty, instead of not fourteen. ‘This was the 
account she gave me, when I wanted to get an 
idea of the little lonely family’s daily life :—“ Well, 
sir, I wakes the children in the mornin’, and it’s 
hard work sometimes, when they’ve been walkin’ a 
good bit the day afore, poor little things. And we 
says our prayers, and goes to Common Garding. 








It’s mostly flowers we sticks to, but we'll work 
other things when we can git the chance. That's 
a good step from here, and horfen we're ’ungry by 
the time we git’s there. There’s cawfee and bread 
and butter you can git, but if you can’t git it, why 
it makes you feel the ’ungrier. No, sir, I can’t say 
that the fruit and the vegetables ever made me 
feel ’ungry—you want somethin’ warmin’er when 
you turn out o’ your bed at daylight. But it zs 
astonishin’ who can eat all that lot—wan-loads and 
wan-loads of ’m—the streets round about is choked 
with ’em, and the cabbages is piled up like ’ouses. 
When the rubub’s in, you can smell it ever so far 
off, and there’s the water runnin’ about on the 
leaves like sixpences. Pretty? I hain’t much 
time to think of what's pretty, sir. I’ve got to 
think of what'll pay best. Yes, sir, sometimes I 
give the little uns a bit of a feed afore I starts ’em, 
but that’s accordin’ to what I’ve got for stock- 
money. I buy whatever’s in. Wi'lets comes in 
twice a year. Sometimes ’tis wilets, and some- 
times ’tis primroses, and sometimes ’tis roses, and 
sometimes ‘tis wall-flowers, and stocks, and pansies, 
and minninet, and lilies o’ the valley—some o’ the 
young City gents as fancies theirselves swells are 
wery fond o’ stickin’ the lily o’ the valley in their 
button-oles. And sometimes it’s green lavender. 
We sells dry lavender too, but that’s in the winter 
when we can’t git nothin’ else. Fresh things we 
buys for a penny a bunch at the market, and then 
we splits ’em up inter two or three, and sells ’em at 
a penny, or a’a’penny, accordin’ to chances, and 
sometimes we has to bring ’em ’ome for nothin’. I 
does my best to freshen ’em up, but they look 
drunk-like in the mornin’, When we're ready, we 
start—sometimes this way, sometimes t’other—as 
far apart as we can. We takes our rounds turn 
and turn about. Miles we walk—hup ’Averstock 
"Ill, and about the swell streets in the West-end, 
and hout to Clapton, and so on, sometimes. No, 
we never goes across the bridges—I don’t know 
nothin’ about them parts. Sometimes we does 
tidyish in the City, round about by the Bank and 
the "Change. But I don’t mean ’arriet shall go 
there when she gits a bit older. She’s a pretty 
little gal, and she knows it, and some o’ the gals 
there is a bad lot. I was on the pavement in 
front o’ the Change one Saturday arternoon, and I 
see a gal that was sellin’ flowers there three weeks 
afore, with scarce a shoe to her foot, come along 
with a velvet bonnet and a silk cloak on; and 
’arriet’s fond of dressin’ ’erself up. She’ll put roses 
in ’er ’air, when we're a-tyin’ em up, and I’ve seed 
her stop at a water-trough to look at her face in it. 
But she shan’t git fine things “hat way—not if I 
knows it. Mother would be fit to jump out of 
heaven, if she did. Yes, sir, there’s bad amongst 
flower-gals, but there’s good too, and it’s ’ard that 
those as tries to behave theirselves should git a 
bad name becos o’ what the t’others does. It's 
’ard work havin’ to look arter children. Hemmer’s 
a trouble to me, too, but that’s only becos she’s so 
weakly. A quieter, willin’er little gal never was. 
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But Dick’s a trial like’arriet. He ain’t a bad-meanin’ 
little chap, but big boys gits ’old on ’im, and I’m 
afeared they'll teach ’im wrong. He’s wery ow-| 
dacious. Last winter he went out Christmasin’ with | And I'll go on saying’em, for He zs a comfort every 


some big chaps. They put him up to git a great | 
bough of mistletoe off a tree in an old gen’leman’s | 
horchard down by Chingford. But out come the 
old gen’leman and collared ’im, and away the t’other 
chaps cut. The old gen’leman was in a hawful 
rage, for he’d ’ad all his ’ollytrees spiled the night 
afore. So he up with ’is stick, and was jest agoin’ 
to hide Dick, when he stopped all of a sudding. 
‘No,’ says he, ‘it ain’t your fault, you shrimp. I 
wish I could ketch them cowardly mates o’ yourn.’ 
And he give Dick a penny, but he didn’t let ’im | 
take the mistletoe. I wish I could git Dick l’arnta 
trade. He'll go wrong, I’m afeared, if he keeps in 
the streets—and so ’ll ’Arriet. They both minds 
me now, but when they git to my age, they won't 
be so teachable. They’re a trouble to me, sir— 
both on ’em. Night and mornin’ I prays for ’em, 
for they're dear, kind children, though they is so 
flighty. When little Hemmer’s bad, they'll work | 
twice as ’ard as they will other times. And it ain’t 
jest for their own bellies—becos there’s Hemmer’s 
takin’s to make up. It’s becos they want to give 
’er a bit of a treat; and they'll be so quiet when 
they come ’ome, it’s strange to see ’em—’specially 
Dick. He’s uncommon fond o’ Hemmer, and so’s 
Hemmer of ’im. I wish they could be shook up 
together. Dick ’ud be all the better of her willin’- 
ness, and she’d be all the better of a bit of his 
sperrit. And yet, though she is so quiet, she takes, 
mostly, more than any on us. ‘ Pore little thing,’ 
a good many people says when they sees her. If 
all as says it was to buy of her, Hemmer would soon 
be sold out ; but it’s heasier to pity a party than to 
’elp ’em—not that I’m a-complainin’, All things 
considered, we do uncommon well, thank God.” 








The blind man lay in hospital a weary while. 
The fracture was a serious one, and when the arm} 
was getting better, an almo$t total prostration of | 
strength supervened. A more patient sufferer | 
I never saw. His only anxiety seemed to be 
about his wife and Billy. <A friend to whom 
I had mentioned the case agreed to make the old 
woman a little allowance until her husband should 
be able to get about again. When I told him of 
this, his face flushed. “I’m ashamed of myself,” 
he said. “ After all that God’s done for me, I was 
beginning to doubt Him. I was worrying myself 
to think that Charlotte would have to go into the 
house, and that would have been the death of her, 
poor old girl. We've always managed to keep off 
the parish somehow, and she’d break her heart if 
she couldn’t come to me when the doctors allows 
it. I ought to have known better. There’s the 
lamentation the blind folks that go out begging 
sing. I don’t like a man begging when he can do 


something for his living, just because he’s blind ; 
but there’s some pretty poetry in the lamentation, 
sir. 





I’ve often said these lines out of it to myself— 





‘ But since it is God’s will, 
The more I cannot see the day, 
He’ll be my comfort still! 


way. When I first come to the hospital, I used to 
have bad dreams, but now they’re so nice it’s a 
treat to go to sleep—and what’s that but God’s 
goodness? Why it was only last night I dreamt 
that my little girl, that’s dead and buried years ago, 
came and sat on my knee, and put her hands round 
my neck, just as she used to do, and then there was 
sweet voices all round me like birds singing, but 
what they sung was all my favourite verses, out of 
the Psalms and the Testament. And now you’ve 
come and brought me this good news, and Charlotte 
and Billy will be here directly, and I shall be able 
to enjoy their company. I shan’t feel as if I was 
starving them, lying here doing nothing.” 

Charlotte and Billy were very regular visitors at 
the hospital. Billy at first was refused admission, but 
interest was made for him, and Billy was allowed to 
patter up the long ward at the end of which his 
master lay. As soon as he reached his master’s bed, 
Billy would leap upon it, lick the sick man’s face, and 
then, as if conscious that he was on his good be- 
haviour, sit quite still, wistfully watching his master, 
but ready to jump down the moment his mistress 
rose to say good-bye. It was not much that the 
old people said to one another, but they found a 
comfort in being together, hand in hand. Just be- 
fore she took her departure, Charlotte generally 
brought out some little thing she had managed to 
buy for her “old man ;” not venturing to produce 
it sooner, because he had forbidden her to stint her- 
self to get things for him, when he had everything 
he wanted, and this was the one command of his 
which she was obstinately determined not to 
obey. 

At last, however, Charlotte and Billy came to the 
hospital on a more cheerful mission. The old man 
was discharged, and they had come to convoy him 
home. Billy, generally a very grave dog, leaped 
and circled and whined for joy like a young puppy, 
until, suddenly remembering his responsibilities, he 
trotted up to his master to have his collar put on 
again. 

The old people did not belong to my parish, but 
they came to my church the first Sunday after the 
old man’s discharge. They knelt in the aisle just 
under me—Billy’s bullet-head peeping between his 
master’s feet—when I read out, “‘ An old man and 
his wife desire to return thanks to Almighty God 
for His great goodness unto them.” And in their 
case the formula was no empty form: they meant 
the thanks they offered. 





XVII.—HUGGING RAGS. 
STREET-TRADING is not the mode of industry I 
should select fora London child compelled to earn 
its own living—if only (a mocking condition in 
hundreds of cases) it could find anything better to 
do. Street-life is not civilising. Those bred to it can 
rarely settle down, when they can get the chance, 
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to what persons accustomed to home and within- 
walls labour would think far more comfortable call- 
ings. Sometimes they become vagabonds in the 
moral sense, and they are almost sure to become 
vagabonds in the etymological sense. They like to 
be free to rove or rest according to their pleasure. 
They prefer “ chancy” profits to fixed wages ; if to- 
day’s take is bad, they comfort themselves with the 
thought of ‘better luck to-morrow.” Permanent 
shelter, associated with confinement, makes them 
feel, in their own phrase, “choked like.” In spite 
of these nomadic tendencies, however, laziness is 


street-sellers of London. The miles they walk, the 
hours they stand, the shouts they utter, and often 
the heavy weights they push or pull or carry, make 
such an accusation ridiculous. The vast majority 
of London street-sellers work hard enough for their 
living, and feel a pride in being beholden to nobody 
for their keep. Their honesty is not always un- 
impeachable, but many of them are strictly honest ; 
and when we remember the very high places of 
British commerce that are defiled by dirty tricks of 
trade, we should be chary of casting pharisaic stones 
at those of the uninstructed, sorely-tempted street- 
sellers who do try to defraud their customers. 

It is our tramp class, whom we too often encou- 
rage by miscalled “ charity,” because we like to buy 
a little reputation for benevolence, from ourselves 
or others, cheap ; because we are too indolent to 
make inquiries ; or because we want to get rid of 
the bore of having a disagreeable-looking, brim- 
stone-scented object running beside us on the pave- 


tramps who, par excellence (or the lack of it), form 
the lazily-dishonest species of the awfully large body 
slumped under the generic head of the London 
Poor. 
able in comparison with a tramp. The trained 
and, to carry his theory into practice, he will ex- 
pose himself to risk, and sometimes work very 
hard. ‘The tramp’s theory of the universe, on the 
other hand, is this—that he is to be fed and housed 
without any trouble to himself. He is ready to 
steal and riot, when he can do so without much 
danger ; for “‘a lark” he will even risk his neck ; but, 
as a rule, he thinks that the less he does the more 
society is bound to support him. Sometimes he 
will not even take the trouble to beg. 
tattered tramps lounging in Regent Street, on a fine 
day, with as self-possessed an air as any “swell” 
upon the pavement. They had slept the night before 
in a casual ward; another casual ward was waiting 
for them; they had managed somehow to get a 
dinner; and so they were amusing themselves by 
“ooking at the shops.” A poor man who genuinely 
shrinks from observation because of his tatteredness 
is one of the most pity-moving sights that can be 
seen, but this lazy contentment with rags is loath- 
somely fearful to behold. It is a pungent satire on 
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not a charge which can be brought against the | 


ment, or whining or bullying at our doors—it is our | 


A professional thief seems almost respect- | 


thief has a theory that adenum is rightfully swum, | 


I have seen | 


the philosophy and religion which make a merit of | 
a man’s learning to live on as little as he can— | 


=a 
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although, when they have the opportunity of grati- 
fying them, tramps are by no means ascetics in any 
of their appetites. 

And yet, despicable as the dirty tramp may seem, 
| sluggishly feeding on society like parasitic vermin, 

his is a state into which it is far easier for a once 
| self-respecting man to sink and subside than those 
| disposed to despise him might like to believe 
| possible. As a contrast to some of these lives 
| I have recorded, I will give the history of such a 
man. [I fell in with him at the Refuge, and got 
| him to talk pretty freely with me. Now and then 
| he gave a professionally sanctimonious whine, in 
the hope of propitiating me ; when he spoke of the 
time when he was in work, he did seem to feel a 
momentary touch of shame ; but a chuckle over his 
adroitness in making other people provide for him 
ran through the greater part of his narrative. He 
could read and write, and, though he interlarded 
his talk with the “ cadger’s cant” he had picked up 
not only in London, but all over England, he other- 
wise spoke pretty correctly. His clothing was 
wretched, and he was very dirty ; but there was no 
trace of famine in his fleshy face and form. He 
would not give me his real name. “ Figs” was the 
name, he said, he went by—z/y, he could not, or 
would not, tell. He had been apprenticed to a 
carpenter in Maidstone, and, for a year or two after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, had earned 
good wages as a journeyman. “I used to goto 
All Saints’ of a Sunday— it’s a fine old church, and 
I used to like to see the soldiers of a morning. 
They’ve cavalry soldiers of all sorts at the barracks, 
big and little, red and blue ; and they used to make 
a pretty sight marching in and out, and clanking 
their spurs and their sabres when they got up and 
down at prayers. I was always fond of variety. 
Sometimes I’d go in the afternoon. There’s a 
travellers’ house on the left hand side as you come 
up from the bridge. When I’ve seen the tramps 
and the hoppers hanging about there of a Sunday 
| afternoon, and the church-going folks looking at 
them half-frightened, I little thought I should ever 
be one of them ; but I’ve had some jolly larks in 
that house since.” 

Work became slack in Maidstone, and after 
spending almost all his savings in search of it in 
his native town, the carpenter started on foot for 
London. “ Leastways I footed it to Gravesend, 
meaning to take the boat there. I’d got a bundle 
of my clothes, and my tool basket, and a shilling or 
two. When I was going up Bluebell Hill, close by 
Kit’s Coty House, that, no doubt, you’ve heard of, 
sir, I felt very down-hearted. You can see Aylesford 
from the hill, and there was a girl there that I was 
sweet upon—but that wasn’t to be. <A good thing 
for her, and for me, too, I think now. And yet if 
I’d got work when I came to London, I might have 
been different. I tried my best, so /’m not to 
blame, sir. I went to every carpenters’ house of 
call I could hear of, but it was no good. No, sir, 
I didn’t drink then, and it isn’t much that I take 
now. I may break out now and then, but I ain’t a 
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lushington, praise the Lord. I don’t see the sense 
of it—it ain’t seeing life when you've got three parts 
stupid before the fun begins. 
my clothes, and then I got rid of my tools—and 
then what was I to do ?” 


When he had just money enough left to pay for | 


a bed, he went into a lodging-house in Keate Street, 
or Thrawl Street 
matriculated in mendicancy. “I’m used to such 
places now, and so long as you’re warm and got 
your grub, where’s the sense of making a fuss about 
a bit of dirt? But I was different then. I'd been 





used to having things decent about me till I came | 
to London ; and the place smelt so bad, and there | 
was such goings on at night, that I wished myself | 


out of it. I was getting a warm at the fire in the 
morning, and wondering what I was to do for a 
breakfast, when a chap came up to fill his pot, and 
says he ‘ What’s your lay?’ I didn’t know what he 
meant, and, of course, he could see that I was 
green. ‘Come along,’ says he, ‘ and have a feed— 
me and my pals will stand it, though you do look 
as if you'd got a good twist of your own.’” 

The invitation to breakfast was accepted, and be- 
fore it was over the carpenter found himself enlisted 
by a band of “lurkers”—sham workmen out of work. 
He was one, and looked the character they per- 


Anyhow, I got rid of 


I forget which—and there he | 
g 








A deal of 
life I’ve seen, and a deal more I’ve shammed to 
see. I’ve been all sorts of trades, and blown-up 
stokers, and shipwrecked mariners, with a picture 

| of the wreck, and full particulars for them that 


chose ; but, of course, it wouldn’t pay. 


cared to ask for ’em, and some will, but mostly it’s 
| old women it’s easy to gammon. Most of my 
| limbs I’ve lost down coalpits and elsewhere. I’ve 

been a wounded soldier discharged without a pen- 

sion, and appealing to an indignant, sympathising 
| country to right its stingy, ungrateful government’s 
wrong. And I’ve been a shivery-shaky, the man 
| who couldn’t get warm, as the song says; but I 
| never took much to that, because you see, sir, it 
| must be pretty cold when you go out toshiver. I’ve 
| been all sorts of things, and have cultivated the 
| compassion of my countrymen extensively. Where’s 
the harm? Ain’t that what you parsons try to do, 
sir? You should get me to preach a charity ser- 
mon for you—just as I am.” 

The cynical candour of the man’s confessions 
astounded me, but he explained their candour 
with equal cynicism. ‘ Why, you see, sir, I soon 
found out that I couldn't bleed yew. You haven't 
much blood to lose, I guess, and though you don’t 
know half as much about such as me as you fancy, 
at any rate, you have got to know us when you 





sonated so tellingly that they eagerly availed them-| see us, and you've learnt at last not to trust us— 
selves of his want to snap him up as the show-! and soI thought, just to take a rise out of you, 
member of their company. “I was shame-faced at | I’d make you open your eyes with a bit of Gospel 


first, sir—I didn’t like the thought of begging—but | truth. You'll excuse my saying it, I hope, but 





what was Ito do? I wasn’t going to starve, if I 
knew it; and when I found how the money came | 
tumbling in, I began to think that folks must be 
flats to work when they could get a deal more by 
not working. Aim’t it reasonable, sir, for a poor 
man to think like that? He may work all day, and 
only get as much im a week as a swell will spend in 
a minute, It’s only fair that the swells should give 
some of their tin to us, instead of spending it all 
on their greedy selves. And if they won't give it 
without asking, it’s only doing them a kindness to 
ask ‘em. If your story ain’t true exactly of your- 
self, it’s true of somebody they ought to give to, 
but they wouldn’t.” 

“ Figs,” like a great many other people who have 
no genuine fear and love of God, had previously | 
been kept honest simply because those with whom | 
he mingled thought it “respectable” to be honest. | 
Mixed up with another set who thought it “ spoony” | 
to be honest, he rapidly adopted their views. “ I’ve | 
seen a deal of life, sir—that I have, zz fact. There | 
ain’t many so fly to a good bit of all sorts as| 
folks in my line. Bless you, we read the papers, 
and it makes us laugh, it does, when they pity 
our ignorance. We could put the editors up 
to a wrinkle or two, I guess. I should like to 
get one of them into a padding-ken, without 
a bobby to look after him. He'd be as helpless as 
a child—indeed, there’s plenty of children that 
know a deal more of what real life is than editors. 
And the bobbies ain’t half so knowing as the papers 
make them out to be. I could show them up, if I 








you've a soft look, and I don’t think you'd have 
the heart to turn me out of here to-might, even if 
you'd got the power, which, I believe, you haven't, 
so long as I obey regulations and don’t make a 
row ; and, power or no power, you'd have to send 
for the police—and that wouldn't look pretty in 
the papers, would it, sir >—there’d be leaders about 
the homeless wanderer kicked out by the folks 
that call themselves charitable—lamentable to 
state, at the instigation of a clergyman—into the 
bitter inclemency of the wintry elements. I shan’t 
trouble you after to-night, sir. Your accommodation 
ain’t to my taste, nor your grab either, and I 
was fool enough to think I’d get a good feed, and 
so I didn’t bring anything in. You've done me, 
sir. lowe you one, I own.” 

I suppose I ought to be ashamed to say so, 
but I could scarcely suppress a smile at the 
fellow’s impudent.out-spokenness. Of course, he 
instantly noticed the twitching of my lips, and 
went on in high good-humour:—*“ You're not 
bad in London. Where there’s such a sight 
of folks, there must be a sight of flats. But the 
yokels are better. If you can’t butter ’em, you 
can bounce ’em. The farmers, big as they are, 
are very timorous. ‘They'll give a cadger, if he’s 
only a bit cheeky, and the farm’s a bit lonely, a 
tanner, and sometimes a bob, to get him to move 
on when the day’s drawing in; and How they'll 
watch you down the lanes—shamming not to, all 
the while! They’re afraid their ricks will be fired, 
or their throats cut at night. I’ve slept in many 
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a barn, for all their looking-out. It’s a good game | 


to go up to the back door of a farm- house, when | 


all the menfolk are out. The maids look as if| 
they'd drop through the floor when you poke your | 
head in, and ‘ However did he get past the dog?’ 
you'll hear the mistress say ; but we know a. trick 
or two besides that. And then the scran you 
get in the country—not round near London, but 
when you go north’ard. It ain’t dry crusts and 
cold fat, such as they give away in London, and 
think themselv es very charitable for getting rid of 
what they can’t eat; but real good stuff that it's 
a pleasure to eat—ham, and pies, and such like— 
and what you can’t eat you can sell with a good 





conscience at the ken. And rare larks you can 
have at some of them country kens. Quiet little 
| places they may be in—you'd think three parts of 
| the folks went to bed as soon as they’d had their 
| supper, and then lay trembling for fear the countrv 
beaks should wake ’em up to say they’ve some 
fault to find with them; but we’ve nice games, 
notwithstanding, in them quiet little cribs with 
‘Accommodation for Travellers’ up over them, as 
steady-looking as if the travellers were Methody 
travelling preachers.” 

To make the man feel ashamed of himself, I 
asked him how he had felt the first time he 
visited Maidstone as a beggar. “Well, sir, I 
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won’t deny that I felt gucer—afraid like, somehow, 
that I should meet myself—what used to be my- 
self, I mean—but I can’t explain silly nonsense. 


Of course, I met lots of people I knew, but they | 


didn’t know me, and if they had, they wouldn't 
have been likely to claim my acquaintance. <A 
cadger is better off than a king—if he wants to 
travel incog., Ae can. But it did make me uncom- 
fortable that first time I was in Maidstone. I saw 
the house where I was born, and the school I 
went to, and the shop I worked at, and the 
woman’s where I lodged, and they all looked so 
decent that I half wished I'd never gone away. 





| But this was the cuttingest thing—at the houses 
we use, they mostly put you up to the best walks 
to take in turn. Well, the day after I got to 
| Maidstone, I was up pretty early. We mostly are. 
We ain’t early to bed, but we're early to rise, and 
that’s what makes us so healthy, wealthy, and 
wise. Well, when I got to Allington, I thought 
I'd sit down on the grass by the old castle, and 
have a pipe there before I went to business. Who 
do you think came by, sir, whilst I was sitting there? 
The very girl I’d courted at Aylesford. I knew her, 
but she didn’t know me. When I was going to speak 
to her, back she ran, screeching ‘John, John,’ and 
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up came her husband, a big quarryman, looking as 
black as thunder. I'd half a mind to tell him I 
knew his wife before he did, but then there’s no 
use in making mischief when you can’t get any- 
thing out of it ; and so I said, as mild as milk, ‘ I’m 
sorry I frightened the lady—I was only going to 
ask her for a copper to help a poor traveller, that’s 
been sleeping under a hayrick, to a breakfast.’ 
And she gave me a penny with her own hand, 


and looked right at me, sir, and yet she didn’t | 


know me—so, you see, sir, she hadn’t broken her 
heart about me.” 
Fancying that he was softening, I asked “ Figs ” 


whether his brazen talk was not all bravado—| 


whether he had not often felt ashamed of the 
unmanly line of life he had adopted. “Can't 
say I have, sir. Well—yes, I did once feel 
downright ashamed of myself. It was at Chelms- 


ford. The Three Queens I was stopping at, and I | 


was going along the London Road when an old 
lady looked over her garden gate. There’s some 


tidyish little houses along the London Road. | 
‘Poor man,’ says the old lady, ‘you look very | 


hungry, and as if you’d like a job.’ ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ 


says I, ‘I am very hungry, and I shoud like a job.’ | 
‘Well, then,’ says she, ‘come in, my poor man, and | 
I'll give you some breakfast, and then I'll give you | 
And a jolly good breakfast she gave me in | 
her kitchen—coffee with cream in it, and as much | 


a job.’ 


as I liked to have of buttered toast. I’d had a 
good feed before I started, and so it was hard work 


to eat all that the old lady wanted me to—but she | 


liked me all the better for being so modest. She 
kept the servant girl toasting for me till her 
face was as red as a brick, and ‘Don’t spare 
the butter, Jane,’ says she, ‘it ain’t often this 


poor man can get a meal.’ I'd hard work 
to keep from bursting out laughing, but I 


didn’t. When she'd let me give over at last, 
she took me down to a bit of grass in her garden, 
and says she, ‘ Now, my good man, I want you to 
roll this for an hour, and I'll give you a shilling— 
that’s more than you’ve had for a week, I sup- 
pose?’ (My opinions were different, but that 
wasn’t the time to express ’em.) ‘I’m sure you'll 
roll it well—you’ve such an honest face.’ ‘ Thankee, 
ma’am,’ says I, ‘I hope I have. A man may be 
honest, though he zs poor.’ ‘Of course he can,’ 
says she. ‘I hope you don’t think I wanted to 
wound your feelings, my poor man. I’m going 





down into the town for an hour, and when I come 
back, you'll have finished, and I'll pay you.’ I 
clutched hold of the handle of the roller, and set 
to as if I was going to work like a steam-engine, 
but before the old lady was indoors, I was down 
with my back against a tree, having a pipe. I was 
up again at the roller, though, by the time I thought 
she’d have got her bonnet and shawl on. She was 
a neat old body, of a Quaker kind of cut, and I 
guessed she’d be a pretty good bit about it. But, 
bless you, ske never looked at me when she came 
out—she was so sure that I was honest. I was up 
again by the time I thought she’d be back. She 
was a bit late, and so I had to trundle that con- 
founded old roller pretty brisk for five minutes or 
so. Up she came running like a partridge, but I 
didn’t take any notice of her till she was right on 
me. ‘Oh,’ says she, out of breath, ‘my poor man, 
I’m so sorry I’ve kept you waiting. And you’ve 
done it so nicely—how hard you must have been 
working, with your feeble frame!’ Blessed if she 
didn’t give me a bull, and advise me to put half of 
it into the savings’ bank. Yes, I did feel a bit 
| ashamed when I took it—I hadn’t earned it any- 
way. I hadn’t had to set my wits against hers. 
She’d done my business for me. The innocence of 
the poor old silly was downright touching.” 

I have made a chapter of these cadger-confes- 
sions just now, because in the winter month in 
which I have been turning over my diary to pre- 
pare my present Episodes, frightful destitution once 
more prevails, and is likely for some time to come to 
prevail, in the East-end. Wanting every penny we 
can get for our genuine poor, I am more than ever 
anxious to warn the charitably-disposed against the 
sham-poor. Let all who have money or goods to 
give for the relief of their suffering fellow-country- 
men, make it a religious duty to ascertain, either 
by personal inquiry amongst the poor, or by a 
| Strict eye kept over the agency they may select as 
| their almoner, that their gifts really go to those who 
| are really in want of them. Otherwise they may 
'merely manure our already rankly rampant mendi- 
| cancy, and rob the very people they wish to serve. 
| It isa sin, and not a virtue, to scatter money for 
| what schoolboys call a “scramble ” in a distressed 
| district. In the pauper parish as in the play- 
ground, the sturdiest beggars, under such circum- 
stances, are sure to appropriate the bulk of the 
indiscriminate donation. , 
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THE PORTRAIT OF CHARITY, 
AS PRESENTED BY ST. PAUL IN 1 CORINTHIANS XIII. 


No. 


“Cyarity thinketh no evil,” bears no malice, does 
not impute wrong, stores not up the injuries re- 
ceived. Such are some of the renderings given by our 


Jatest and best interpreters of the Apostle’s words. | 


They all imply that a too keen quicksightedness to 
detect flaws in a brother’s character and conduct, 
a too great readiness to impute the bad motive 
rather than the good, a too great willingness to 
credit and circulate the injurious tale, is alien from 
the spirit and temper of Christian love. The 
name of an acquaintance is mentioned, and the 
question is raised, what kind of person he is? which 
side of the character is it that springs up first before 
our eye ?—that of his imperfections and defects, or 
that of his virtues and excellences? that wherein 
he excels, or that wherein he falls short of others ? 
Or a single action of his becomes the topic of con- 
versation and comment. Two ways of accounting 
for that action lie at hand, the one attributing it to 
a disinterested and generous, the other toa worldly 
and selfish, motive. Which of the two are we the 
hastiest to adopt? ‘Take the whole bulk of men’s 
thoughts and judgments of one another; does the 
favourable or unfavourable predominate? And listen 
to the entire speech of men about one another ; of 
which is there most—the speaking good, or the 
speaking evil? Open two columns in a memo- 
randum-book, in the one of which you put down 
everything heard in praise, and in the other every- 
thing heard in blame, of others—at a year’s end 
which of the two columns would be the longer ? 
Or take two stories about a man, one of which Is as 
much against him as the other is in his favour, 
and set the two afloat, which of them will show 
the quicker and larger growth? ‘The slanderer 
does not need to broach a fair-faced, full-blown 
falsehood. All that he has to do to gain his end 
is to utter a dim suspicion that there is some- 
thing wrong, accompanying it, perhaps, with an 
expression of doubt, or regret, or incredulity on his 
own part. The hint grows as it passes from hand 
to hand, takes shape and form, expands in bulk and 
feature, till at no great interval you can scarce iden- 
tify the infant and the full-grown tale. Is there any- 
thing answering to this acknowledged feature in the 
history of a tale of scandal, in the history of the tale 
of praise? Does it propagate with equal rapidity 
—show equal growth? Answer such questions as 
we may, there is enough surely in any one’s obser- 
vations of the wor'd and experience of his own 
heart to tell him that to a large, to a lamentable 
extent we think evil one of another, judge hastily, 
harshly, ungenerously one of another, suspecting 
ill intentions towards us where none such exist ; 
suspecting malicious motives when none such 
operate. In many of our quarrels and contro- 
versies, public and private, half the materials of 
the strife consists of groundless assumptions and 


IV. 
| imaginations as to each other’s intents and de- 
|signs. Surely one of the first duties we owe to 
| one another is. to purge our minds of such evil 
| thoughts by cultivating that charity which believeth 
all things—believes the best it can—will suffer 
|nothing but absolute demonstration to overcome 
the good opinion it has formed—would rather 
suffer the imputation of credulity in forming the 
favourable, than win the credit of sagacity in form- 
ing the unfavourable belief, which hopeth all things, 
hopes against hope—would give none up in de- 
spair—sees in the very worst something upon which 
hope can build, and clings to it with the fond tena- 
city of love. 

“Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity.” It is no bad 
ke what most pleases or 


of character to take 
most pains a man, Our highest joys, our deepest 
sorrows, tell what the heart is most set upon. Ini- 
quity, dishonesty, maliciousness, impurity, impiety, 
as seen and practised in the world, how do these 
affect us?—what emotions do they excite? He 
would be a moral monster,‘a devil incarnate, who 
rejoiced in iniquity simply and solely as such. But 
are there no forms of iniquity which men not only 


tact 
LOSL 


palliate, but rejoice in—not only committing them 
themselves without compunction, but taking plea- 
I 


sure in those who do them, that kind of pleasure, 
such as it is, which all companionship in guilt in- 
spires? Are there no instances in which the com- 
mittal of some single iniquity is triumphed in and 
rejoiced over by multitudes? A great professor 
of religion perpetrates some hideous crime, and 
proves thereby that all his profession had been false 
and hollow. Are there no rejoicers at the deed? 
A sincerely religious man is overtaken by some 
strong temptation, and falls; for what man is 
there that liveth and sinneth not? Are there 
none to whom the fall ministers a secret joy? If 
there be joy in heaven over every sinner that re- 
penteth, there should be sorrow on earth over every 
saint that falleth. Instead of sorrow, is there not 
sometimes joy? It is a mark of charity, of true 
Christian love, that in no case does it rejoice in 
iniquity. It isa quite opposite emotion—thaft of pro- 
found and tender sorrow—that all iniquity excites 
in it. Some sorrow of this kind, some grief and 
vexation of spirit, over one or other of the ordinary 
forms of open vice is what every man whose heart 
is in the right place has felt. But grief sincere and 
deep over purely spiritual transgressions—the sins 
committed in secret against God—where will you 
find it but in the heart that the love of Jesus fills? 
Perhaps among all the griefs and sorrows of the 
spirit this is the one that stands forth as the most 
distinctively Christian, and the most purely un- 
selfish. 

“ Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in [or 
with] the truth.” ‘The rejoicing only, but rejoicing 
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anywhere and always, with the truth, serves to dis- 
tinguish true Christian love at once from that kind | 
of charity which is the fruit of religious indifference 
and unbelief, and from that which is the fruit of 
mere sectarian zeal. ‘There are no greater profes- | 
sors of charity than those who seem to regard it as 
a matter of little moment what a man believes as to 
God or Christ, or the world beyond the grave. | 
Such men are the loudest denouncers of the nar- 
rowness, the intolerance, the uncharitablencss of 
the religious world. I do not say but that that 
world gives them often too much and too good 
materials on which to fasten such a charge ; but I 
do say that to be truly charitable in judgment and 
feeling—charitable in the best sense—charitable to 
the widest extent—a man does not need to give up 
the faith that Jesus Christ is the way, the truth, the 
life, that no man cometh to the Father but by Him. 
It is not by narrowing to nothing our creed that 
we shall widen our charity. Where will you find 
narrower, more bigoted, more intolerant men than 
some of those who are so vehement in condemning 
the bigotry and intolerance of Christians—guilty 
themselves of the very thing that they denounce, | 
forgetful of the great maxim, that he is the only | 
truly tolerant man who is tolerant of others’ into- 
lerance ? 

Rejoiceth only, but rejoiceth everywhere and 
always with the truth—the truth, the simple truth, | 
the truth as it is in Jesus—that truth essentially | 
the same as held in all ages by the true and faith- 
It is in it, 


ful followers of the Lamb of God. 
over its spread, at its getting greater power over 
the hearts and lives of men, that Christian love 
rejoiceth—rejoiceth a thousand-fold more than in 
the spread or in the prevalence of this one or | 


that other little section or particle of the truth 
that a section of the Church may hold. Or take 
the truth here spoken of as truth in act as well 
as truth in creed. ‘Then it is in all things honest, 
and true, and loving, and of good report, in every 
grace of Christian character, in every deed of love, 
wherever occurring, by whomsoever done, that 
Christian love rejoiceth, ready ever with her full 
and generous recognition and acknowledgment 
of the image of the Saviour, however it may 
present itself, in whatever quarter, under whatever 
form, hailing it even in its faintest outlines, most 
imperfect exhibitions, its hand never rudely laid 
on the smoking flax to quench it, the breath of its 
approval ever ready to fan it into the flame. 

“‘ Charity beareth all things, endureth all things.” 
Once more—as at the beginning and in the middle 
of the description, in the long-suffering, and in the 
being not easily provoked—the meekness and the 
patience of Christian love is held up to our view. 
The place of prominence, of pre-eminence that it 
assigns to the passive virtues is characteristic of 
Christianity. Of the nine beatitudes of the Sermon 
on the Mount, eight belong to the suffering, sub- 
mitting, patient side of character. It is here that 
nature is the weakest, Christianity the strongest. 





To the active virtues there are many poweriul 


natural impellents. Many men who borrowed no aid 
from religion have practised and excelled in them. 
The greatness that is commonly idolised, is great- 


| ness in the display of one form or other of active 


energy. It is the great soldier, the great states- 
man, the great orator, the great scholar, whom 
men call upon us to admire. It is another kind of 
greatness—at once higher and diviner, more diffi- 
cult, more godlike—that the religion of Jesus calls 
us to admire and imitate. To be poor in spirit, 
meek and humble in heart, to be still and know 
that it is God, to rest in the Lord, and to wait 


| patiently for Him, to bow and say, * Not my will, 


O Lord, thy will be done;” to bear all kinds of 


| disappointments, bereavements, provocations, in- 


sults, injuries, unmurmuringly, uncomplainingly, 
unresentfully, forgivingly, here it is that nature 
chiefly fails, and that grace wins her noblest victo- 
ries. Nor let us think these victories are won 
easily. Within the entire compass of human 
achievement nothing tests more the whole capabi- 
lities and energies of the human spirit. It is a 


| mighty power put forth within that can alone 


establish it in the great virtues of meekness, and 
patience, and submission. ‘That power has to work 


| alone—none of the common stimulants to come 


in to aid it; pride, or ambition, or covetous- 
ness: no honours to be reached, no rewards to be 
won, no applauses to cheer on to victory. In 


| the silence and seclusion of the spirit all those 


passions that produce irritation, impatience, resent- 


| ment, have to be struggled with and overcome. 


But if the most arduous, is it not the most honour- 
able struggle in which we can be engaged, because 
the one that draws us into fullest sympathy with 
and moulds us into the nearest likeness to Him 


| who in nothing appears more raised above the 


ordinary level of our humanity than in the meek- 
ness of that patience with which He endured the 
cross, despising the shame, reviled but reviling not, 
suffering but threatening not, giving throughout 
his earthly life the one and only perfect exhibition 
and embodiment of the apostolic description of 
Christian love—an exhibition and embodiment so 
complete, that for Charity you may substitute his 
name, and read the passage thus :—“ Jesus suf- 
fered long and was kind, Jesus envied not, vaunted 
not himself, was not pufied up, did not behave 
himself unseemly, sought not his own, was not 
easily provoked, rejoiced not in iniquity, but re- 
joiced in the truth, bore all things, believed all 
things, hoped all things, endured all things.” He 
lived incarnate love on earth, He reigns the same 
in heaven. 

One thing alone remained in order to show forth 
the superiority, the supremacy of love, to compare 
it with other gifts and graces in the effect upon 
them respectively of death—the passing away of 
the present state of things. The Apostle would 
have these Corinthians who were making so 
much of their different spiritual gifts and dis- 
playing them before others, ask themselves what 
room or place would there be for their operation 
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when these heavens and this earth had passed 
away; for gifts of healing none when there were 
no longer any diseases to be healed ; for the gifts 
of helps and governments none when there were 
no longer undisciplined and turbulent societies 
to be governed. But the same fate was in store for 
higher gifts than these; for whether there be pro- 
phecies, they shall fail—swept away wholly with 
that institution for whose benefit they were con- 
ferred ; whether there were tongues, they were to 
cease—cease when there were no longer any un- 
believers to whom they might be a sign, no longer 
any service of any kind for them to render. It 
was to be the same with knowledge, their existing 
knowledge of God and Christ, and the spiritual 
government of the universe. Even of all this 
knowledge he who was himself the largest possessor 
of, the greatest proficient in it, tells us that it was 
to vanish away ; lost, as it were, in that fuller light 
which was hereafter to shine in upon the soul ; for 
“now,” he says, “we know but in part.” It is a very 
partial, very imperfect acquaintance with divine 
truth and with divine things that any man, even 
with the help of revelation, can here attain. But 
when that knowledge which is perfect—perfect, 
not absolutely, but relatively—is come, “then that 
which is in part shall be done away.” 

In the history of many of our sciences, such as 
chemistry, geology, and astronomy, we are familiar 
with the effect of fuller discoveries in the way of 
rendering obsolete and useless the theoretic know- 
ledge that had gone before. So far as they had 
been accurately observed, the knowledge of the 
old facts remained, but with a larger observation 
and a wider induction, the earlier solutions of them, 
the old modes of explaining and accounting for 
them, had to be givenup. They served their purpose 
at the time, to guide and stimulate inquiry, and to 
classify the phenomena observed, but that purpose 
served, they were quietly laid aside. It is some- 
thing, if not identical, yet certainly analogous to 
this that the inspired Apostle asserts here of our 
existing religious knowledge. We leave his words 
without a meaning if we do not regard him as 
asserting that in some sense or other, as to some 
of its aspects, in some of its parts, it is to vanish 
away. 

The difference between our knowledge as it now 
is and our knowledge as it is yet to be, is illustrated 
by two similitudes—first, by the difference between 
the thought, the speech, the understanding of man- 
hood, and the thought, the speech, the understand- 
ing of a child—of an infant, for so the word used 
here comes literally to be rendered. Our natural 
manhood, when it is reached, puts away from it 
the childish things of its infant days; even so shall 
our spiritual manhood do when it is attained. But 
you can’t even convey an idea to the child while 
still a child—how childish its thoughts are, how 
narrow and imperfect its conceptions. Just as 
little may you convey to us an idea of how rude 
and half-formed our ideas, how broken and de- 
fective our reasonings on religious things. You 





can’t convince the infant how infantile it is, 
nor us how infantile our highest conceptions 
of the Most High. But surely it were well, it 
would alter many a man’s notions of his religious 
knowledge if, however unable to comprehend it, 
we gave implicit credit to the assurance, coming 
to us through the same channel through which our 
clearest and fullest notions of the Divine Being 
come, that we are passing now through the days of 
our feeble spiritual infancy, and that as different 
shall be our ideas of the spiritual world when our 
spiritual manhood is reached from what they now 
are, as are our present ideas of the world we live 
in from the dreams and fancies of our childhood. 

A second illustration is employed. ‘ Now,” 
says the Apostle, “we see through a glass darkly.” 
This may refer to the semi-transparent substance— 
very unlike the clear translucent glass of modern 
times—by which ancient houses were lighted, and 
through which but a dim distorted vision of the 
objects without could be gotten, or, as is more 
likely, it may refer to the seeing things in a mirror. 
the ancient metallic mirror giving back no such 
distinct image of the object placed before it as our 
modern mirrors do. Whichever interpretation of 
the Apostle’s words we adopt, the meaning is the 
same. We see divine things now obscurely, im- 
perfectly. Not only is our present acquaintance 
with the things of the spiritual world partial—for 
now we know but in part—but even that partial 
perception is imperfect, owing to the obscuring, 
distorting medium through which we look, or to 
the imperfectly reflecting surface from which their 
image is reflected. 

“ For now we see through a glass darkly, but then 
face to face. Now I know in part, but then shall I 
know even as I am known.” ‘To understand the 
comparison here instituted between our knowledge as 
it now is and our knowledge as it is to be hereafter, 
we should require to have both the things compared 
before us. Not till we actually stand face to face 
with God and Christ, not till we know even as we 
are known, shall we be able to gauge the difference 
between the zow and the ¢hen of our knowledge of 
divine things. Meanwhile, let us take the state- 
ment of the inspired Apostle as conveying to us 
the truth, that dimmer, more partial, more im- 
perfect by far than it is possible to convince 
us of or give us any idea of, are our present 
religious ideas and beliefs. We are indisposed 
to admit this. We take the Bible into our hands 
and use it as if it were meant to reveal the whole 
mind and will of God so far, at least, as the spiri- 





tual government of the world is concerned. That: 


is not its object. Its object is a far simpler and 
more limited one—not to admit us into the secret 
council chamber of the Divinity—not to lay open 
all the secrets of his government so that we might 
speak about them and argue about them as boldly, 
as unhesitatingly, as dogmatically as if we had been 
consulted from the beginning, and could explain 
and defend the reasons and designs of every doing 
of the Most High—not that; but simply to shed light 
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enough upon the darkness that now surrounds us, 
—to guide our footsteps to our Saviour and our God 
—and along that path which shall at last conduct to 
that better land when the day at last shall dawn 
and all these shadows fly away. But limited though 
we may admit the light of revelation to be, is it not 
as a light from heaven, a perfectly clear, a per- 
fectly cloudless one—not only unerring in the 
guidance it gives, but distinct and full in the reve- 
lations of Christ and heavenly things it makes? It 
may be so. Yet, owing to no defect of its own, but 
to the only manner in which even by its light such 
objects can be revealed to minds and hearts like 
ours, it must always here be as through a glass 
darkly that we must be content to see them. And 
of no small part of our existing ideas, systems, 
elaborate frameworks of theology, it may turn out 
that they shall vanish away—not as having been 





| 


| come, 


untrue or deceptive, but simply as having been | 
partial and imperfect—clear enough and ample | 


enough for all the ends of the Christian life on 
earth, wherever these ends were rightly under- 
stood and humbly and earnestly prosecuted—but 
not capable of transfer into the future, the heavenly 
kingdom—dying away in its fuller, brighter light— 
dying 
“as dies the morning star, 
Which goes not down behind the darkened west, 
But melts away into the light of heaven.” 
Full of the great lesson of humility, and of many 

practical lessons besides, would be a dwelling upon 
the great change to which the Apostle here alludes, 


Under the chill 
touch of approaching death the last thing that lives 


that of expansion and elevation. 


in man is love. The affections survive the intellect 
—the heart outlives the head. Often when the eye 
grows so dim that it cannot see, and the mind so 
feeble that it cannot think, some warm affection 
still beats true and strong in the heart of the 
dying—the last link between the departing spirit 
and the world it leaves behind it. But among 
all the loves the human heart can hold, there is one 
purer and deeper than all the rest—the strongest 
affection that our nature is capable of cherishing— 
the love of Jesus Christ. And ¢¢ not only lives on 
while the last pulses of earthly life are beating out, 
it outlives death, and becomes the golden link that 


| binds the life that now is to the life that is to 


It never faileth. Amid the weakness of 
decaying nature it may wane away into apparent 
feebleness—go out seemingly into extinction ; but 
it sinks out of our earthly sight to rise again in 
another region, where, under brighter skies and in 
a more genial atmosphere it shall clasp in a nearer, 
a warmer, an eternal embrace the object of its 
undying affection. 

“Now abide faith, hope, charity, these three.” 
Some gifts shall fade, some graces vanish away, as 
the childhood passes into the manhood of our being, 


‘the seeing through the glass darkly is exchanged 


then be lost in sight. 


when the now of the present life shall pass into the | 


then of a glorious and blessed immortality. Those 
propheciers and speakers with tongues and dis- 
players of all their knowledge at Corinth, were using 


for the seeing face to face ; but faith, hope, charity, 
shall abide everlastingly. That kind of faith indeed 
which is now the evidence of things not seen shall 
That kind of hope which 
is now cradled amid alarms and fears shall be lost 
in fruition. But faith in its primal and essential 
elements, as a childlike trust and a holy confidence 


| in God, shall never die out of the soul, and hope 


what they thought were religious instruments for | 
religious ends. And in a sense it was so. But what | 
slopes of higher and yet higher holiness that rise 


was all this doing for and within their own souls? 
how much of the fruit that all this bore was fruit 
that was abiding—could be carried across the grave 
—could be laid up in the heavenly garner? And 
amid all the strife and stir that our Churches are 
now showing, would it not be wise of us to put 
to ourselves the questién, How much of all this | 
can we conceive as having any place, or interest, 
or value in the world to come? how much of all | 
this is preparing us for that world by cultivating in 
us that part of our spiritual nature which shall 
never die? for let us be grateful for it that, while 
prophecies shall fail, and tongues shall cease, and 
knowledge vanish away, there is something that shall 
survive—abide—something in which time and all- 
devouring death, and the new heavens and the new 





earth shall work or witness no other change than 





shall find new objects in the heavenly places on 
which to fasten as its bright eye runs up the 


between it and the throne of the Eternal. As 
born together in the one new birth of the soul—as 
rocked together in the same earthly cradle—bap- 
tized with the same earthly baptism—having passed 
through the same feeble and chequered childhood, 
faith, hope, charity, unseparated, inseparable, shall 
dwell together everlastingly in heaven; but then 
as now, there as here, the greatest of the three 


| eternal graces shall be love; faith and hope ever 


ministering to her as she ever ministers to Christ— 
the happy thought of the Christian poet at last and 
fully realised : 


*T’m apt to think the man 
That could surround the sum of things and spy 
The heart of God and secrets of his empire, 
Would speak but love. With him the bright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make one thing of all Theology.” 
WILLIAM HANNA, 
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Ir is among the last days of April, and we are 
on board the /s¢a in St. George’s Bay, at Beyrout, 


merchant's family. The entrance to our friend’s 
house was lined with ancient sculptures and relics 


and we are about to sail up the Levant and amid | of every form—heads of Ceres, limbs of Apollo, 


the isles of the A2gean for Constantinople. Our | 
interest, kept alive by previous months of travel in 
Palestine and Syria, now anticipates scenes made 
sacred by the toils and the triumphs of apostles, 
and attractive by the fact that for many ages they 
had been the most active centres of the older 
civilisation. 

It is near sunset ; so near, that in a few — 
the muezzin cry will be sounding x from many 
minaret in Beyrout calling the Moslem to rove die 
and sunset beheld from St. George’s Bay, 
lively Syrian seaport, and upon the Lebanon which 
forms its majestic background, is a spectacle never 
to be forgotten. How those tall and golden-tipped 
minarets sparkle in the slanting light! How it 


brings out in strange distinctness those groups of 
mulberry and fig trees far up upon the sides of 


Lebanon, and beautifies other spots with a lumi- 
nous haze! ‘The many peaks of the mountain are 
yet bathed in glory, but the shadows are already 
falling on its base, and veiling its inner recesses. 
So rapid are the changes of aspect produced by the 
descending luminary, that, in a quarter of an hour, 


you appear to have looked upon a succession of 


scenes rather than upon one. 

More than one of our poets has noticed that we 
uniformly look with sadness upon some grand or 
sacred object that we know we are beholding for 
the last time; and we understood this when we 
turned to take a last gaze on “sainted Lebanon,” 
over which the darkness was already drawing its 
cloud-curtain. But another feeling rose as we saw 
the dim lights of the city which lay at its feet—fo 
Beyrout is the centre of Christian and educational 
influence for Syria and all the north of Palestine. 
It is the link between Western activity and Eastern 
apathy ; and already, in its ever-growing European 
population, it is vigorously fulfilling its mission. 

We are sailing out into the darkness, for there are 
no lighthouses visible, and the pilot’s only human 
helps are the compass and the stars. But it is a 
tranquil sea; and early next morning we are sur- 
prised by the welcome announcement that we are 
lying off the island of Cyprus. 

It is the town of Larneca that is before us, the 
little seaport of the island, looking beautiful in 
the morning light, with its white houses lining the 
shore, the gardens and summer-houses of its mer- 
chants behind, and its remoter background of hills, 


—Monte Crocé, the Cyprian Olympus, rising six- 


teen miles distant, the unquestioned monarch of 


the rest. 

Having snatched a rapid breakfast, we were borne 
on shore in the comfortable boat of the English 
consul, to whom we had a letter of introduction ; 
ani in a little time we were enjoying, along with 
the consul, the cordial hospitality of a Scottish 





upon the | 


| succession of those waves of conquest by sp 


stone lamps, marble urns, alabaster vessels for oint- 
ment, iridescent bottles, votive altars—everything 
to make the eyes of an archeologist sparkle. It 
was pleasing, after so many weeks of incessant 
wandering and tent life, greatly enjoyed by us at 
the time, to find ourselves in the midst of home 
comforts and refinements, and to discover on our 
friend’s table some of the best literature, and many 
of the latest serials fresh from England. And our 
heart was all the more drawn out to him when we 
learned that while there was no Protestant place of 
worship in all Cyprus, the apartment in which we 
then were was turned, on the first day of every week, 
into a little sanctuary, in which a few disciples 
seeking to keep the lamp of their faith burning, 
met for the reading aloud of the Scriptures and of 
some of the best modern sermons, and for social 
prayer. 

It was not, however, until we were seated with 
our friend on the shore, and enjoying the shade of 
a neighbouring palm-tree, that we were able to 
realise the peculiar os both classical and 
Christian, that cluster around Cyprus. The specu- 
lations of Clarke, and of much older travellers, 
favour the conclusion that this Larneca has risen 
from the ancient Citium ; and Josephus relates, in 
his “ Jewish Antiquities,” that the founding of this 
city and the first possession of the island were the 
work of Ceth, or Chetim, the great-grandson of 


Noah, from whom both the city and the island 
derived their earliest name. Chittim, we know, 


was the oldest Hebrew name for the isles of the 
Gentiles, and for maritime cities generally ; and it 
is in harmony with one of the most familiar laws 
of language to suppose this gradually generic use 
of the designa ition to have » had its beginning here. 
One thing, at all events, is certain, and it proves the 
very early period in the world’s history in which 
Cyprus was peopled, that the names of many of 
its ancient cities were familiar in the days of Pliny, 
whose sites had already become unknown; and 
there are innumerable traces of the presence in the 
island of the Pheenicians, the earliest of all colo- 
nists. Indeed, this large and fertile island, stand- 
ing as it did not far from either the Asiatic or the 
European shore, was the natural centre of inter- 
course between the East and the West; and it is 
easy to understand, when noticing its geographical 
position, how it should so often have tempted the 
ambition and the cupidity of conquerors from either 
quarter of the world. One mi trace the 
ending 


eht even 


| a few hours, as we did, in the rich museum of the 


American consul at Larneca, though its treasures 
be not arranged with the most perfect antiquarian 
accuracy. In its Pheenician, Persian, 
Grecian, Roman, and Venetian departments we 
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beheld tokens, of the dominion of those powers 
over Cyprus, when a greater number of people 
dwelt within one of its cities than now inhabit the 
whole island, after it has been blasted for ages by 
the withering dominion of the Turk. 

But the Christian associations connected with 
Cyprus were to us by far the most attractive. We 
recognised in it the birthplace of that Barnabas who 
was the cherished fellow-labourer of Paul, and whose 
munificence struck the key-note of early Christian 
liberality, and the island from whose shores many had 
gone up from its numerous Jewish synagogues to 
the first Pentecost after the ascension, and, sharing 
in the fiery baptism, had been among the earliest 
and most efficient heralds of the new faith. But, 
beyond this, Cyprus appeared to us to mark a dis- 
tinct stage of progress in the history of apostolic 
missions ; for, as the German Stier has shown, this 
was the first country in which Christianity ad- 
dressed itself directly and formally to idolatrous 
Gentiles. No doubt, Gentile proselytes had already 
been gathered in considerable numbers into the 
Christian fold ; some individual idolaters had also 
been led to turn from their idols ; but here, for the 


first time, the assault was systematically directed | 
and concentrated upon heathenism in one of its | 
acknowledged strongholds. And seated as we then | 


were, and looking forth from Cyprus, we discerned 
with most impressive distinctness the verisimilitude 
of the narrative in the Acts of the Apostles. We 
are far from questioning that when Paul and 
Barnabas were separated at Antioch to the work 
of missionaries to the Gentiles, they were super- 
naturally controlled in the course they took. But 
this did not supersede the use of their own natural 
powers, or the working of their own natural affec- 
tions and preferences. And looking at these in- 
fluences alone, we should naturally have expected 
that Cyprus would be the first place to which they 
would come on their new mission; as we know 
they did. In bright weather this island is clearly 
seen from the bay of Antioch: it is the most pro- 
minent object that meets the eye when looking 


westward. Paul must often have seen it, when a} 


youth, from his native shores of Cilicia. It was 
the native country of Barnabas, in which he had 
once held no inconsiderable rank, and owned large 
possessions. Would it not then become the irre- 


pressible desire of his heart, with so definite a com- ; 
mission to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles in his | 


hand, to carry it first to his fellow-countrymen, and 
to publish it among those once familiar mountains 
and valleys, especially when it lay directly in his 
sea-path to the west ? 

And they have scarcely landed on the island and 
had time to “ display their banner,” when they are 
met by a messenger from one who desires to hear 
from their own lips the “word of the Lord.” 
Sergius Paulus, the Roman proconsul, or governor 
of the island, and a prudent man, invites them 
into his presence. It had become the fashion 
with the higher classes among the Romans of that 
prevalently sceptical age, as we learn from some 
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sarcastic lines of Juvenal, to have eastern sorcerers 
and diviners inattendance on them,—for the rebound 
is sure from scepticism back to superstition,—and 
the proconsul had followed this fashion in the 
person of one Elymas, an eastern sorcerer. The 
half-impostor appears to have had an instinctive 
impression that if these strangers were once heard 
by his master, his “ occupation would be gone,” 
and therefore he used all his influence and per- 
suasion to prevent the interview. But the Roman, 
though not yet convinced, was candid and truth- 
| seeking, and the issue was that in Paphos, the citadel 
|of idol-worship in the island, where “lust itself 
was deified,” the “chief man” became a Christian 
disciple, and the sorcerer was stricken with blind- 
ness for a season, the emblem of that mental blind- 
ness in which he had sought to keep others. 

There are no means of knowing howfar the harvest 
of Christianity in Cyprus corresponded with these 
first-fruits. But the tradition is that it so prevailed 
as to become the dominant faith ; and that, as one 
effect of this, the Christians gathered all the idols 
of the old and dark religions, and cast them into 
pits which were dug for the purpose. Undeniably 
such pits filled with heathen relics have been dis- 
covered, and fields supposed to contain others have, 
in more than one instance, been farmed by keen 
| archeologists for the right of excavation. As one 
of these farmers was our own Christian host, there 
is no reason to fear that in his case idolatry will be 
restored with the recovery of the idols. 

After finding shelter for a time from the intense 
glare of the noonday sun, in one of those delightful 
cafés covered with a thick awning, which project on 
wooden piles out into the sea, we visited the principal 
Greek church and the bazaars. It is a curious fact 
that this is the only island in the Turkish dominions 
in which churches are allowed the use of bells, the 
reason of the privilege probably being, that while 
the Turks are the nominal masters, the Greek 
Christians outnumber them as three to one. The 
cathedral is a rude old structure, boasting as its 
chief attraction the tomb of Lazarus. We had 
expected to find Barnabas.the chosen tutelary saint 
| of the place, but on inquiring of the old monk who 
was our guide, where was the tomb of Barnabas, he 
answered in good Greek, “Ten miles across the 
mountains.” The tradition is that Lazarus of 
Bethany, continuing to be persecuted, because of his 

resurrection, by the unbelieving Jews, ultimately 
| sought refuge in this island, and became its first 
| Christian bishop. 

The bazaars gave us a poor impression of the 
|trade of Cyprus, their almost sole traffic being in 
| that red leather for which it has an hereditary name. 
How different from the time when its corn-fields, 
waving over regions that are now sterile as the 
sand, fed vast provinces ; when its mines of silver 
and copper supplied enriching exports ; when its 
orchards, with the dimensions of forests, not only 
loaded with the most luscious fruits the tables of 
the rich, but diminished the penury of the poor; 
and when its wines, made of grapes that might 
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have rivalled those of Esheol, almost equalled in 
excellence the vintage of Tenedos !—But a signal 
from:our ship warns us to be on deck, and waving 
many a grateful farewell to our kind Cypriot friends, 
we are in a few hours beyond the farthest point of 
Cyprus, and sailing along the shores of the Levant. 

We have now time to look at the passengers in 


our somewhat crowded ship. In the saloon, Eng- | 


land and America almost monopolize the accom- 
modation. But when we look over upon the deck- 


“passengers, what a strange medley presents itself !— | 


There is a sad, old, white-bearded Jew, seldom 
rising from his little bit of carpet, with a young 


Rebecca, probably his grandchild, watching his 
every movement, and anticipating his every want. 
There are many Mahometans punctiliously perform- 
ing their devotions at the stated hours; while a few 
Maronites and Druses from the Lebanon, and some 
soldiers of the Sultan, help to make the groups 
more picturesque. In one part of the vessel, be- 
tween the saloon and the side, protected by an 
awning of canvas from the sun, there are six young 
women belonging to a pasha who is on board, 
| going to fill up vacant places in his harem at Con- 
| stantinople. ‘They are enclosed and separated from 
| the rest of the ship’s company, and herd together. 








Their soulless looks give one the impression that 
their minds must have ceased to grow after the age 
of ten or twelve. They are not, however, without 
their full share of curiosity, as their frequent furtive 
glances into the saloon make evident. The waters 
have become a little rough, as we have approached 
the shores of Asia Minor, but it is enough to make 
the Orientals miserable. A gale is about the last 
thing in the world that they would wish for. They 
leave it to the pale-faced men from the West to 
sing— 
** Be thou my chariot, stormy sea.” 
But by another morning we are lying off Rhodes, 


| not with time enough for a comfortable landing, 


but with ample opportunity for receiving a general 
impression of the little capital with its neighbour- 
hood. Several Turkish war-ships are anchored at 
no great distance from us. The whole appearance 
of Rhodes produces a greater sense of majesty 
than did that of Cyprus, and vindicates her old 
title of “ Queen of the A2gean.” The town is for- 
tified and surrounded by strong walls, and we can 
see from our ship the entrance which was once 
bestrid by that huge Colossus beneath whose legs 
the most tall-masted ships could sail. Those who 
have been on shore on a breathless visit confirm 
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the information of Fellowes and other travellers 
respecting the distinct marks which have been left 
on Rhodes by the knights of Jerusalem, though it is 
now eight hundred years since they were driven from 
the island, carrying honour and chivalry with them. 
The arms of England and France are seen sculp- 


tured on many an ancient house, and the castle | 
continues in massive strength, under which 16,000 | 


Turks fell, before the knights handed over their iron 
yet not ungenerous dominion to the Moslem. The 
little minaretted capital is circled on the land side 
by an eminence of considerable height, which is 
crested by windmills and trees, especially by the 


sea were a map, and those islets the highly-relieved 
and richly-coloured parts of it. Classical and Chris- 
tian associations strangely mingle in many of those 
islands. ‘There, for example, is Cos; the birthplace 
of Apelles and Pythagoras, so abounding in old 
heathen altars, that the inhabitants scoop them out 
for vessels in which to bruise their corn, and in 
whose little seaport capital Paul must have spent a 
night on his third great missionary circuit. And 
that larger island which seems like one vast moun- 
tain, its summit dark with clouds and nursing the 
thunder, when all the rest of the A°gean is cloudless 
and serene, is Samos, where Paul touched, and per- 





} 
always picturesque palm; while, farther inland, 
mountains rise into the clouds to the height of more 
than 4,000 feet. Remembering the old pagan 
fable intended to represent its delicious climate 
and its perfumed breezes, that Jupiter poured down 
upon this island a golden shower, it was with some 
regret that we were hurried away from it, and that 
soon after midday we saw it dwindle out of view. 
Our course now lay in the midst of islands of every 
size and shape, some of them rising high in pyra- 
midal and even fantastic forms, and others retaining 


a comparatively low level, many of them so small. 


that their entire outline could be traced, as if the 
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haps preached, on the same eventful voyage ; and 
| which is memorable as the birthplace of Hippo- 
| crates and the scene of Herodotus’ temporary exile, 
| where he wrote some of the books of his delight- 
fully garrulous history. But our highest satisfac- 
| tion was reserved for the afternoon of that singularly 
| beautiful day ; for an hour before sunset there was 
| pointed out to us, beyond the shoulder of another 
| island, the doubly sacred isle of Patmos. 
It continues to this day, in its external features, 
| the “ asperrima insula” which ancient writers called 
it. But, to our mind, it shone in that bright sea 
| with all the solemn grandeur of a temple. As the 
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scene of banishment for John the beloved, as the 
place from which the Heaven-sent messages were 
communicated by the faithful Apostle to the seven | 
churches on that western seaboard, and where 
there passed before the seer, in a succession of 





symbolic visions, the history of the Church of Christ 
from the ascension down to the winding up of its | 
history at the judgment, what scene approaches it, in 

the interest of its sacred recollections, out of Pales- | 
tine ? Between what spot of earth and heaven was | 
the intercourse so intimate and continuous? The} 
golden ladder which Jacob saw for one brief night | 
at Bethel, here spanned the distance between the | 
two worlds for many a day and night. As 
brought the island nearer to us by means of a good 

telescope, and saw it in the light of the western 

sun, we were able to appreciate the description of | 
it by Clarke, as “surrounded by an inexpressible | 
brightness, and seeming to float upon an abyss of 
fire.” Probably the Dean of Westminster has over- 

strained his ingenuity, in his endeavour to show | 
how much the visions of John took their shape and 
colouring from the natural scenery and the physical 
phenomena of this island-prison. But much may 
be said in support of the general principle on which 
his speculation proceeds. If we find the descrip- 
tions which other inspired men give of the worship 
of heaven idealised from that of Solomon’s temple, 
why may we not believe that John’s visions were 
influenced in degree by the scenes of this natural 
temple of the A2gean? It has been noticed that 
there was little in the sunrises and sunsets of 
Ephesus corresponding with the grand pictures of | 
the Apocalypse, but it was otherwise with what | 
John beheld in and around Patmos. As he} 
looked: down from one of its summits on the ever- | 
changing sea, he must often have seen it calm as 
a mirror at his feet, “as a sea of glass like unto 
crystal ;” or when the neighbouring volcanic moun- | 
tain of Thera sent up its lurid flames, how often | 
must the deep have seemed “like unto a lake of 
fire!” And again, when its dense smoke darkened 
the heavens, the sun must have appeared “like | 
sackeloth of hair,” and the “ moon as blood.” Thus 
far, perhaps, we may safely go with the accom- 
plished traveller in supposing the natural pheno- 
mena in and around this rugged isle to have been 
reproduced and enlarged in John’s symbolic pic- 
tures of the spiritual world ; and indeed the very 
circumstance connects the Apostle all the more, in 
common with the narrative part of his Apocalypse, 
with Patmos. 

It is a fact not without its interest, that this island 
continues to be, to the present day, the Iona of the 
East. Its monastery, seen from a great distance on 
one of its loftiest ridges, is a miniature university, to 
which youths come for the higher forms of instruc- 
tion, from the Morea, from the shores of Asia 
Minor, and many of the neighbouring islands. The 
sacredness with which the name of the beloved 
Apostle still surrounds it, protects it alike from the 
exactions of the Turk, and from the robberies of the 


we 





| many lands, in the wonderful 


| from its 


| Smyrna. 
: 
once told their own story. 





pirate, just as, in the middle ages, the convents 


were safe when the baron’s castle was given up to 
the flame or the sword. Perhaps its smallness 
may have something also to do with its indepen- 


| dence, and there does seem a mixture of poetry in 


the description of one traveller which represents 
liberty as ‘‘ springing up here, like the flower upon 
its native mountain.” 

Before the dawn of the following day we were 
off Chios, “the isle of wines,” over against which 
Paul had passed a night at anchor, on his return 
voyage from Troas to Czesarea. We both received 
and landed goods. Indeed, it was one of our 
minor enjoyments to observe the commodities that 
were obtained from the various islands at which we 
touched ; rich fruit and vegetables from one, 
poultry from another, earthenware of antique shape 
from a third, and flowers from a fourth. In the 
early morning we were sailing up the noble bay of 
Smyrna, skirted on either side by many-shaped 
mountains covered with woods that were green 
and beautiful. Before noon we had cast anchor in 
the midst of war-ships and merchant vessels from 
ly spacious bay of 
Smyrna. The view of this capital of Asia Minor 
as obtained from the sea was grand and imposing. 
Spreading along the semicircular extremity of the 
bay, it rises far up the sides of Mount Pagus, mina- 
ret and cypress intermingling,—a ruined fortress, 
its ancient acropolis, with dismantled walls standing 
out on the summit against a clear sky; while 
behind all this there far-reaching circle of 
verdant hills. We noticed, with our glass, far up 
Mount Pagus, a tall solitary cypress bending over 
some object; and, on inquiry, we found that it 
was the tomb of Polycarp. There is an extraordi- 
nary vitality in this city of Smyrna. Ten times it 
has been destroyed, and as many times it has risen 
I It would not be easy to compute 
the times in which it has been shattered by the earth- 
quake and more than decimated by the plague; 
yet there it is, with more than 180,000 inhabitants, 
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| rapidly becoming the commercial rival ef Constan- 


tinople. ‘The chief explanation of all this is to be 
found in the fact that it is the natural emporium of 
eastern commerce by caravans from the East and 
ships from the West, which ride in safety in one of 
the most tranquil and spacious bays in the world. 
On landing we experienced a good deal of that 
disenchantment which all must expect on a closer 
view of an eastern city ; but still we greatly enjoyed 
Many things that drew our attention, at 
The flags of so many 
foreign consulates, on the roofs of spacious houses 
of semi-European architecture that lined the shore, 
bore testimony to the importance and magni- 
tude of the commerce of which this city was the 
centre. And as we passed from the Frank quarter 
to the interior of the city, which contained the 
native population, the one-storeyed wooden houses 
revealed the fact that the people dreaded the earth 
quake even more than the conflagration. We 
liked those numerous fountains at the comers of 
the streets, with their elaborate carvings and Arabic 
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inscriptions, fed by numerous aqueducts that make 
Smyrna the best-watered city in the East,—the work, 
it is said, of an early conqueror, who did what he 
could to beat his sword into a ploughshare. It is 
thoroughly Oriental, too, to wander through those 
crowded bazaars, their half-darkness relieved by the 
pencil rays of light which came down with such 
Rembrandt-like effects through occasional inter- 
stices in the roof ; and to see the grave old merchants 
squatting in the front of their little shops, their 
whole stock in trade within easy reach of their out- 
stretched arms, And it was a fine trial of one’s 
patience to be obliged to stand for minutes, while 
a long procession of camels tied to each other 
ambled slowly past, arching their long necks, with 
their noisy drivers “ taking no note of time.” We 
remember to have met in one of those narrow 
streets a most “ ragged regiment ” which had just 
returned from the war in Crete, going to be dis- 
banded, and whose members had certainly quite as 
much the look of bandits as of soldiers. 
things more pleased us in the customs of the people 
than the little cots made of wood or stucco, placed 
between many of their windows, to afford shelter 
for the martins and the swallows—the expression 
of an amiable sentiment in the Turk towards the 
inferior creatures, which some Christians might do 
well to imitate. 


But three objects especially interested us in | 


Smyrna. One of these was the famous Caravan- 
bridge a little distance out of the city, which spans 


the Meleus, frem whose waters blind Homer may 


have drunk three thousand years ago. It is at once 
the chief scene of festivity on all gala days to the 
Smyrniots and the great thoroughfare of commerce ; 
for all the rich produce of the East that is to be 
shipped at Smyrna must pass along this bridge, 


and all the caravans which pass towards the East | 


and pay toll here, acquire-a right to pasture their 
camels in any part of the Sultan’s dominions. 
is a common wish of the people, by which they ex- 


press their idea of becoming rich, that they might | 


possess the value of what passes over this bridge 
in a single day. 

There was a higher form of satisfaction in our 
visit to the institution of the Prussian deaconesses. 
This seemed to us by far the most powerful agency 
for religious good at work inSmyrna. Unquestion- 
ably the Greek Church, in its present corruption 
and apathy, is powerless against Mahometanism, 
and the average ‘Turk is moraliy quite as good a 
man as theGreek. The minarets will only diminish 
here, when the Christianity has become more 
Christian. But in this admirable institution, reared 
by Christian benevolence, and presenting the Gospel 
in association with intelligence, purity, refinement, 
cleanliness, and happiness, we have a silently 
aggressive and leavening power. ‘There are 220 
female pupils, 75 of whom are boarders, and the 
remainder are day-scholars or half-boarders. ‘There 
is also connected with this, and sustained by its 
profits, an orphanage containing 36 pupils. Jew, 
Greek, Armenian, German, French, English, and 


Few | 


It | 


sometimes Turk, mingle in the same classes. Not 
only are all the elementary branches of education 
taught, but several of the modern languages and 
music, and all is pervaded by a Christian element, 
and refined by female influence. Nothing could 
be better than the spaciousness and cleanliness of 
the apartments, and the completeness of the venti- 
lation. There is a garden in the centre from which 
the various school-rooms open, so that the breeze 
not only carries in with it good air, but fragrance. 
The love of flowers, which shows itself so strongly 
in all classes in the East, is thus gratified and 
nurtured; and this also is education, for, with 
| Addison, we place this taste among the half-virtues. 

We found another attraction in the tomb of 
Polycarp, and in the association of the name of that 
most venerable of all the early Christian martyrs 
with the epistle from the ascended Christ to the 
Church of Smyrna. A careful historical criticism, 
which does not use acids instead of oils, has greatly 
increased the probability that this very Polycarp 
was the angel or presiding minister of the Church 
at Smyrna to which that epistle was written; and 
this, best of all, accounts for the key-note of perse- 





| . . . . P 
'cution to which, as has been happily said, “ the 


epistle is set.” And there seems just as little reason 
to doubt that that tomb, with its one dark cypress 


| half-way up Mount Pagus, to which we steered our 


way around rocks and stones, and up declivities 
which made an inconveniently near approach to the 
perpendicular, was the actual grave of that most 
saintly minister. Mr. Wood, of the British Museum, 
who found the name “Polucarpos” on the first 
sarcophagus that he turned up in his excavations 
at Ephesus, suggested that it might have contained 
the martyr’s dust ; but the name was common over 
the East in those times, and we afterwards saw it on 
other parts of the Ephesian ruins. This is a tradi- 
tion which there is no reason to disturb, We 
walked across a hollow part of the mountain from 
the tomb to the scene of the martyrdom at the 
supposed entrance to the ancient stadium, and 
endeavoured to call up the scene as described by 
Eusebius and reproduced by Milner. There was 
no shade of superstition or of excess about it ; the 
departure of Polycarp would have well beseemed 
one of the Apostles. Upon being brought before 
the tribunal, the proconsul, respecting his dignity 
and his advanced age, and desirous to save him, 
urged him, saying, “Swear, and I will release thee. 
Reproach Christ.” Polycarp answered, “ Eighty 
and six years have I served Him, and He hath never 
wronged me ; and how can I blaspheme my King 
who hath saved me?” ‘The proconsul then judging 
his efforts to be unavailing, sent the herald to pro- 
claim in the midst of the assembly, “ Polycarp 
hath professed himself a Christian.” At that hated 
name, the multitude both of Gentiles and Jews 
unanimously demanded that he should be burned 
alive. As soon as the fire was prepared, the 
old man stripped off+his clothes and loosed his 
girdle: but when tney were about to fasten him to 
| the stake, he said, “ Let me remain as Iam, for He 
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who giveth me strength to sustain the fire will 
enable me also, without your securing me with 
nails, to remain unmoved in the fire.” This much 
was conceded, and his sublime constancy astonished 
those who had piled the faggots. : 


“ Amazed they cry, ‘ What spell is this, 
Which turns his sufferings all to bliss ? 


In a little moment he found the promise to the 
angel of the Church in Smyrna accomplished in 
himself, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.” 

Ephesus was about fifty miles distant, and there 
was a railway connecting it with Smyrna, and the 
attraction drawing us to ‘this seat of the first of the 
seven churches of Asia now became irresistible. 
But there were discouragements in the way, for 
brigands were known to be active in all the neigh- 
bourhood. A farmer's son had recently been 
seized by them, carried off to their horrid robbers’ 
den, and only recovered by the payment of an 
exorbitant ransom of £1,500. ‘Three of these 
scoundrels had afterwards been caught by the 
soldiers of the Sultan, identified by the youth as 
belonging to the party that had stolen him, and 
promptly beheaded; and as the Smyrniots are 
fond of the sensational as well as the better- 
educated communities of the West, photographs of 
the ghastly heads were being sold in considerable 
numbers in the few shops in Smyrna that ventured 
to traffic in literature. Revenge was, therefore, 
likely now to actuate the remaining brigands as well 
as cupidity; but though we had the strongest 
aversion to being bound and blindfolded by 
ruffians and treated to their kind of hospitality, the 
mere possibility of such an unwelcome adventure 
was not sufficient to deter us. 

Lakes and swamps swarming with birds, from the 
stork and the heron downwards, cultivated patches 
of land in the midst of wild commons, hills rising 
sheer in many places to great heights from the 
margin of the lakes, were among the chief features 
of the scenery. Our glances at these were alter- 
nated by recollections regarding Ephesus as one of 
the greatest centres of early evangelism. The 





temple of Diana, unsurpassed in architecture, with 
one hundred and twenty-seven noble columns 
each the gift of a king, containing numerous | 
pictures from the pencil of Apelles and sculptures | 
from the chisel of Praxiteles, rich in untold trea- | 
sures and votive offerings, with its splendid retinue 
of priests and its thousands of interested depen- 
dents, with multitudes constantly crowding to it to 
worship from all quarters of the world, had rendered 
Ephesus, in Paul’s days, the very metropolis of 
pagan worship. To this city, “mad upon its idols,” 
Paul had come almost alone, bearing his great 
message. Aware of its importance, he had laboured 
in it for the space of two whole years, and with 
such success as to shake idolatry on its very throne, 
materially diminishing the traffic of the makers of 
tilver shrines of Diana, turning into penitent dis- 
ciples the practisers of sorcery and magic, and 





winning towards himself the respect and protection 


of some of the chief men of the city. There he 
had enjoyed the homely fellowship of Aquila and 
Priscilla, in whose workshop he had not disdained 
to toil for honest bread, and had heen cheered by 
the manifold ministries of*the beloved Onesiphorus, 
Timothy had remained behind when he left it, as 
the permanent pastor of its thriving church, and it 
had become the home of the Apostle John in his 
old age. How tender Paul’s recollections were 
regarding it may be gathered from his matchless 
address to its elders who came down to Miletus to 
meet him; how highly he estimated its strength 
and piety appears from that most heavenly of all 
his epistles which he addressed to ft. How much 
it was loved and watched by a greater than Paul may 
be read in the message to it by Christ from heaven. 

When we reached the miserable mud village 
of Ayasolook, the modern Ephesus, we learned 
that the brigands had been deep in their pota- 
tions during the previous night, and that drunken- 
ness had probably made them harmless for some 
hours to come. ‘The first object that attracted our 
notice when we looked beyond the village was 
a mosque of large dimensions, which was named 
from St. John. It had originally been a Christian 
temple, built by the Emperor Justinian in honour 
of the beloved disciple upon the site of an older 
church whose date went back to the early Chris- 
tians. The famous council of Ephesus, with its 
two thousand bishops, met within its walls, and 
found ample accommodation for themselves and 
their dependants. But the central point of interest 
in connection with ancient Ephesus was Mount 
Prion, a mile and a half distant. The first part of 
our way to it was past a line of lofty marble 
columns, on the top of each of which, instead of 
the usual capital, was a stork sitting on her nest, 
and more than covering the whole summit. We 
then walked along narrow paths, through the midst 
of tall rank grass or waving corn-fields, often 
stumbling over prostrate marble columns or richly- 
carved sarcophagi which had been brought to light 
by Mr. Wood and his Arab excavators ; keeping a 
sharp look-out all the while for serpents, which are 
so numerous here that there are men with long 
hollow instruments, who devote themselves to 
their destruction. Everywhere underneath our feet 
there is the buried city ; for wherever excavations 
have been made there have been found not only 
the marks of its existence, but of its extent and 
splendour. 

We are now wending our way around Mount 
Prion, and it is evident that the principal public 
structures of Ephesus were built around the 
sides, or at the foot of this mountain; while an 
ancient cemetery can still be traced upon its 
summit, where, tradition says, the ashes of the 
beloved Apostle were laid. We can. say nothing 
indeed with certainty of the locality of Diana’s 
temple, for hitherto it has baffled the researches of 
the excavator,—the earthquake having probably 
made its grave very deep. But with the help of 
the pencilled sketch with which Mr. Wood supplied 
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us we were able to identify the Forum, the Market- 
place, the Stadium, the Odeon with its marble seats 
still rising a considerable way up the sides of the 
mountain, and transcending everything else in 


| 


and we glided easily from the shore to our ship, 
through waters so very phosphorescent that at every 
stroke of the oars we seemed sailing in a sea of 


'gold. On the following evening we preached in 


magnitude as well as in interest, the Great Theatre, | 
or, as it is popularly named, the Theatre of St. Paul. 


The proscenium, which has only recently been 


laid bare, is in good preservation, with its magni- | 
ficent entrance-gates and its sculptures in alto, and | 


the whole of that extremity of the mountain where 
it stands, appears to have been scooped out up to 
its summit to afford seats for the spectators. The 
marble of which the seats were formed has been 
removed by native Vandals, but their places may 


still be distinctly traced in the grassy shapes which | 


remain, and rising up from the proscenium to the 
summit, they must have been capable of holding at 
least ten thousand spectators. 
place that Gaius and Aristarchus, the companions 
of Paul, were dragged, and here the maddened 
multitude called for hours together, “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” The Theatre looks forth 
upon what was once the bay of Ephesus, in which, 
in the days of the city’s greatness, a thousand ships 
were often anchored, and the sight must have been 
magnificent, whether of the crowded bay as seen 
from this enormous and splendid edifice, or of the 
theatre and the mountain with its circle of grand 
structures, as seen by the ships entering from the 
sea. All these effects were evidently in the design 
of the architect, and the whole proves on what a 
Titanic scale of grandeur the public structures of 
those times were both planned and executed. But 
how melancholy is the change! Ruin now bends 
toruin. The once crowded bay is now a heap of 
mud, covered with reeds and coarse grass, through 
which the Cayster winds lazily, sending up exhala- 
tions laden with fever and pestilence. Around us 
for many miles there is one vast grave. It is not 
only barrenness we look upon, but something that 
is awfully desolate and judgment-stricken. 

It was some hours after sunset on a Saturday 
evening when we got back to Smyrna. But the 


It was into this | 


night was calm and the sky “sown with stars,” | 


the saloon of the vessel to our English and Ameri- 
can fellow-passengers, and to some Christian friends 
who had come on board from Smyrna to join us in 
our worship. We spoke of the founding of the 
Christian Church by Paul at Ephesus. We ad- 
verted to the special obstacles which the new 
religion had to encounter in that citadel of idolatry, 
with the honour of the city and the interests of so 
many of its inhabitants dependent on the continu- 
ance and supremacy of the old superstition. We 
spoke of the faith-sustained courage of that solitary 


/man, in thus assailing the false religion in the 
midst of its most imposing splendours, and in its 


very tower of strength. We turned attention to 
the evidence given of the might and mastery of 


| the Gospel, in its constraining men like the Ephe- 


sian soothsayers to abandon profitable sins, and 


| even to destroy the instruments by which they had 


won their unhallowed gains. We compared the 
high flood-tide of Christian life in the Ephesian 
Church when Paul wrote to it, with its begun de- 
cadence and diminished vitality when, in the next 
generation, the message came to it from heaven, 
and we warned our hearers against resting in a 
traditional religion. We asked each one to inquire 
for himself whether, in a divine estimate of Ais 
Christian character, there would not be reason for 
more than one “ Nevertheless, I have somewhat 
against thee.” We noticed the fact that while the 
candlestick had been removed out of its place, it 
had not been extinguished, and never would be 
extinguished out of the world. And we expressed 
our longing for the time when the light of true 
Christianity would again be brought back to those 
beautiful regions, when Ephesus would recover her 
first love, and when true religion would bring in its 
train all the blessings of true civilisation, “ Length 
of days in her right hand; and in her left, riches 
and honour.” 
ANDREW THOMSON. 





THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. 
VI.—PHEBE. 


“A succourer of many, and of myself also.”—Rom, xvi. 2. 


In the second of these papers, when attention | 


was turned to the first coming of Christianity with 
St. Paul into Europe, and to the Scripture notices 
of Lydia, as illustrating the methods by which the 
Gospel made progress on its new field, some 
remarks were made on the religious service of 


women as apparently characteristic of the Church | 


in Philippi.* The scope of these remarks might 
very easily and justly have been extended ; and 
we have now reached a point where it ought to be 
extended. It may be said with perfect truth that 





* Acts xvi. 14, 15, 40; Phil. iv. 2, 3. 


the religious service of women is characteristic of 
Christianity itself, and that we see this most clearly 
in connection with St. Paul and his Companions. 
That the Gospel has raised woman to a higher 
point than any which she ever occupied before, 
we all admit. Not only is this seen to be true on 
comparing the Christian world with all parts and 
all ages of the Heathen world ; but it is found to 
_ be true too when we institute a careful comparison 
between Christianity and Judaism. In reading the 
| Old Testament and the New we are conscious of a 
| difference between the two, in regard to the rela- 
| tive part played by women, though it may not be 
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easy to express this consciousness in definite words. | the door of the sepulchre, and when evening came 


For the sake cf marking the contrast, so far as this 
can be done ina single sentence, let us take the 
case of the widow. Whois so much honoured now 
as the Christian widow? What a respectful recog- 
nition we pay to her sorrow and her experience! 
What a great place she has in the Christian Church, 
for influence, for advice, for the promotion of good 
works! Such is the spirit in which she is spoken 
of in the New Testament.* But it is not exactly | 
so in the Old. The tone in which she is mentioned 
there is different. There she is rather the object 
of compassion ; and if we turn, beyond the pages 
of Scripture, to other early Jewish writings, they 
seem to place her almost in a position of contempt. 
This may suffice as a glance at a mere corner of 
a large subject, namely, the elevation of women 
through the coming of Him, who—Himself “ born 
of woman ”t—has left with them henceforward a 
peculiar power of efficient ministration. 

Such ministrations began even in the earliest 
Gospel days, during the sojourn of our Saviour on 
earth. In fact all the great principles of Christian 
Life and the Christian Church, and this principle 
among the rest, were foreshadowed in the records of 
that Biography. We may omit, if we will, the men- 
tion of Anna, the pious prophetess “of the tribe of 
Aser,” as belonging rather to the end of the Old 
Dispensation than the beginning of the New ;} and 
also St. Mary, the mother of our Lord, ‘and her 
cousin Elizabeth,” as standing apart in a sphere of 
their own.§ But when we turn beyond the period 
of Christ’s infancy and youth, to the beginning of 
His active work, we find Him punctually aided by 
the devoted sympathy and service of women. They 
followed Him from place to place; they practised 
self-denial for His sake ; they found their happiness 
in diminishing His toil and supplying His wants. 
When St. Luke describes our Lord as “going 
throughout every city and village, preaching and 
showing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God,” 
he proceeds to say not merely that “the twelve 
were with Him,” but likewise “certain women.” 
Then three are specified; and it is added that 
there were “many others,”|| who, with those 
three, “ ministered to Him of their substance.” 
This was in Galilee, the scene of numerous 
journeys and of much active work. From thence 
some of them—‘“many of them”—followed Him 
into Judea, at a time when the Apostles were 
full of fear ; and still the description given of them 
at the Cross is that they were “ministering.”** They | 
held themselves in readiness to do anything that 
they might be able to do for Christ ; and this wait- 
ing in readiness is most truly the spirit of service. 
From the Cross to the Grave they “followed” 
Him still,tt and even at the Grave itself we see in 
them the same spirit of service. It might have 
been supposed when the great stone was placed at 


* See especially St. Luke’s Gospel (ii. 37; iv. 25 

with Acts vi. 1; ix. 39, and 1 Tim. v. 9. 
+ Gal. iv. 4. $ Luke ii. 36—38. ¢ Luke i. 5—58. Mark xv. 41. 
% Luke viii. 1—3. ** Matt. xxvii. 55. ++ Luke xxiii. 55 
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3 Vil. 125 xviii. 3) 





on, that all occasion, all possibility, of service was 
over. But such was not the view of these women. 
When they went away from the sepulchre it was 
still to do Him honour. They bought and pre- 
pared sweet spices for the embalmment of the body.* 
Can we fail to see in this an anticipation and 
prophecy of that feminine service which became 
a distinguishing mark of the Christian Church ? 

If we turn to the Book of Acts, with the illus- 
trations of it supplied by the Epistles, we find 
this service appearing in a more systematic 
form. As regards the women mentioned above, 
even they are seen once more, just after the Ascen- 
sion, in company with the Apostles.t And when 
they are lost to view, others of the same sex 
become prominent in efficient ministrations. We 
need not lay undue stress on the “widows” to 
whom our attention is turned in the account of the 
appointment of the first deacons,¢ or on the 
“widows” who surrounded Dorcas ;§ though in 
both cases we seem to perceive the germs of the 
organization of charity. It is of course, as has 
been said, in connection with the life of St. Paul 
that we should expect the fullest notices of such 
feminine ministrations as were characteristic of the 
earliest Church, 

With St. Paul everything takes a wider range; 
and we begin now to see more clearly the place 
which women are destined to occupy in rela- 
tion to the social life of Christendom. Lydia has 
already furnished occasion for some remarks at 
length. Priscilla, with her husband, will be the 
subject of one of these papers, before the series is 
closed. But besides these, other women are men- 
tioned in the Acts, though in a slight, yet in a signi- 
ficant way. Damaris|| might fairly be adduced as an 
example of bold confession of the faith, such as 
women have often made, when men have faltered. 
The daughters of Philip,§ who had the gift of 
prophecy, can hardly be thought to have resided 
as unmarried women in their father’s house, with- 
out doing useful service to the Church. But when 
we turn to the Epistles, we find a profuse number 
of instances, which tend to prove our point. 
Chloe** and Appia,t{ Euodias and Syntyche,tt are 
mentioned by name among the women who 
were directly or indirectly associated with St. Paul 
in promoting the cause of the Gospel at places 
as widely separated as Corinth, Colossa, and 
Philippi. And especially it is in the Epistle to the 
Romans that we find a catalogue of female names 
which almost startles us, when we think of the 
early period to which this document belongs. ‘The 
salutations in the sixteenth chapter, incidental as 
they are, give us much information as to the facts 
of the case. ‘The number of female fellow-workers, 
who are mentioned there by name, and with a 
distinct reference to their Christian co-operation, is 
remarkable. Priscilla appears here, as elsewhere ; 


* Mark xvi. 1. 
% Acts ix. 39, 41. 
3? 3 Cor. 3. 23, 32. 


+ Acts i. 14. 
ij Acts xvii. 34. 
++ Philemon 2. 


+ Acts vi. 1. 
1 Acts xxi. 9. 


+t Phil. iv. 2. 
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and we find, among other women, the following 


specified also, with an allusion to their service : | 


—‘ Mary, who bestowed much labour on us ;” 
“Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the | 
Lord ;” “ Persis, which laboured much in the 
Lord.”* Such phrases imply a system of wide- 
spread sympathy and service in the Christian cause. 

It is, however, in the name and description of 
Phoebe that the whole case is most completely | 
summed up. As regards both her direct associa- 
tion with St. Paul, and the exact account of her 
character and work, she must always demand our 
special attention in connection with this 
subject. St. Paul says, at the beginning 
sixteenth chapter: ‘I commend unto you 
our sister, which is a servant (a deaconess) of the 
church which is at Cenchrea; that ye receive her | 
in the Lord, as becometh saints, and that ye assist | 
her in whatsoever business she hath need of you: 
for she hath been a succourer of many, and. of | 
myself also.” Each of the particulars named in 
these verses may be made the subject of a few 
remarks in order. 

(1.) We may, in the first instance, pause with 
advantage on the name of the place with which 
the name of Phcebe is thus connected in the 
Epistle to the Romans. Cenchree, from whence 
she came, was the Eastern seaport of Corinth, and 
distant from that city about nine miles. Corinth 
was as remarkable in its situation as memorable in 
its history ; and every part of St. Paul’s connection 
with its neighbourhood is full of interest. He was 
twice there. His first visit was on the second 
Missionary Circuit; on his return from which we 
find him sailing from this very harbour of Cen- 
chree.t The second residence at Corinth was in 
the third Missionary Circuit; during which he 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans. It is not un- 
likely that he wrote the. letter immediately before 
his return to the East ; and it is almost certain that 
Phoebe conveyed it. Thus, on both occasions, 
the Apostle is very definitely associated with Cen- 
chree ; and in the mention of “the church that 
was at” this place, we seem to have an indication 
of a rapid and widespread advance of Christianity 
at the Isthmus. It may be inferred, that in con- 
nection with the central church in Corinth, there 
were organized suburban churches, with their sys- 
tematic agencies for charitable and religious work. 

(2.) An official position is evidently indicated 
by the statement that Phoebe was a “ servant of” a 
local church. She was clearly no mere volunteer, 
acting outside of all ecclesiastical arrangements. 
This, however, is not the place for discussing the 
charitable and religious ministry of women on its 
strictly ecclesiastical side: it is enough to make a 
remark, in passing, on its importance. It is quite 
evident from what is passing in nearly all parts 
of Protestant Christendom, including the United 
States of America, that a new sense of the urgency 
of this question has grown up in many minds. It 
is felt that we require something more in this direc- 


general | 
of this | 
Phoebe | 


* Rom. xvi. 11, 12. t Acts xviii. 12. 


| tion than we have been accustomed to possess 


since the Reformation. “ Nothing, indeed, could 
| be more undesirable than that charitable work 
should be regarded as the employment of a distinct 
| and professional class, instead of being the duty of 
the whole Church, and therefore of each member 
of it, according to the opportunities presented in 
his or her course of life. But it is precisely work 
of this kind which has led to the recognition of 
the fact, that there are forms of evil and suffering, 
with which it is unable to cope, which demand the 
complete devotion of time and strength from those 
who are able to giye it.”* And it is certainly a 
fact of some moment that we find the woman- 
deacon,t as well as the man-deacon, in the Apos- 
tolic Church, and thus possess all the sanction 
which we require for what is felt to be very needful 
in the Modern Church. 

(3.) We pass on to the account which is given of 
Phoebe’s past services. She had been “ 2 succourer 
of many.” ‘This phrase is very beautiful: and, even 
in the English, it means a great deal. Yet it fails 
to express the whole sense of the original. “ Suc- 
cour” may be given in various ways ; but the term 
here employed would seem to indicate one who had 
stood forth as the patroness of the unprotected and 
despised. There is no doubt that the Christians 
were objects of contempt at this time in Achaia; 
and even if this were not the case, the Greek word 
would in itself imply moral courage, generous 
bounty, and large sympathy ; and the point of im- 
portance to us here are that these qualities are 
exhibited by a woman, and in such a way as 
to promote the progress and strength of the 
New Religion. ‘There seems good reason for 
supposing that Phoebe was a person of some rank 
and substance. We might place her in comparison 
with the “great woman” of Shunem, dwelling 
“among her own people,” who showed hospitality 
to Elisha; and certainly the Apostle’s feeling finds 
expression in language very similar in tone to tha: 
used by the Prophet: ‘ Behold, thou hast been 
careful for us with all this care: what is to be Jore 
for thee?” There is this interest too in the com- 
parison, that one of these scenes is eminently 
characteristic of the Old Testament, the other 
eminently characteristic of the New. The state or 
society in the Greek cities of the Levant, during 
St. Paul’s day, was of such a kind as to give pecu- 
liar emphasis to the attitude taken by Pheebe. Nor 
was her help afforded merely to St. Paul. She had 
been a succourer of “many.” <A large amount of 
brave and active service is revealed to us in this 
phrase. Phoebe is a worthy follower of the women 
of the Gospels, and a useful example to all those 
of her sex who desire to employ fully the special 
powers which God has given them for promoting the 

| cause of Christ. 





* Preface to the “‘ Life of Pastor Fliedner,”’ (translated by Catherine 
| Winkworth), iii. It is truly said (p. vi.) that this story “ places 
| before us a ¢ s and hard-working life, concentrated with 

unusual constancy and good sense on one aim, and achieving it with 
rare success.”’ 


+ This is the true meaning of 1 Tim. iii. 11. } | 
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2 Kings iv. 8, 13. 
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(4.) But St. Paul adds: “and of myself also.” 
Here we encounter that warm personal feeling, 
which gives so great a charm to St. Paul’s intercourse 
with his friends, whether recorded in the narrative 
of the Acts, or exhibited in his letters. Gratitude 
was one of the marked features of his character, | 
and the manifestations of it break out at every 
turn. He remembers how affectionately the Gala- 
tians received him, when he “ preached the Gospel | 
to them at the first.”"* He remembers how gene- 
rously the Philippians aided him “in the beginning 
of the Gospel” on the European continent, by 
sending him funds to Thessalonica.t In writing 
to the Colossians, he specifies those who were 
“a comfort to him.”{ In writing to Timotheus | 
he mentions Onesiphorus, who “oft refreshed 
him, sought him out in prison, and was not| 
ashamed of his chain.”§ Even this very chapter | 
which furnishes our present contribution to the! 
series of St. Paul’s Companions, has several in- | 
stances of the same kind. Aquila and Priscilla are 
stated to have “laid down their necks for his sake.” 
Mary has “bestowed much labour on him.” Urban 
has been “his helper.” Gaius has been “his host.” 
Thus it is with regard to Phcebe. It is no mere 
formal and official errand on which she goes to Rome; 
but he follows her with his gratitude. The letter 
which she carries is a record of what he owes to her; 
and this obligation is made the ground of an ap- 
peal to the Roman Christians, to enforce the duty 
of their receiving her with confidence and respect, 


and of aiding her to the utmost of their power. 
(5.) This brings us to our last point. 
Christians are to “ receive Phoebe zn the Lord, as 


The 


” 


and to “assist her in whatsoever 
“ach of these clauses 


becometh saints, 
business she hath need.” 
merits a separate and careful attention. ‘In the, 
Lord” is a customary phrase with St. Paul. It) 
denotes in such a passage as this community of in- 
terest under Christ, and points to the fact that all the 
persons in question, and all their concerns, belong 
to Him. But it means even more than this. It 
suggests the thought of co-operation in the same 
kind of religious work. We might compare what is 
said here to the Romans of Phoebe with what is 
said to the Corinthians of Timotheus:|| “If he 
come, see that he may be with you without fear ; 
for he worketh the work of the Lord, as I also 
do ;”—or with what is said to the Philippians of 
Epaphroditus: {7 “ Receive him in the Lord with 
all gladness ; and hold such in reputation : because 
for the work of Christ he was nigh unto death.” 
As to the phrase, “worthy of the saints,” it may 
be difficult to decide whether the meaning is that 
Pheebe is to be received in such a manner as she 
herself deserves, or in such a manner as would be 
a matter of course with the Roman Christians if 
they were what they professed to be. We may 
be quite content to leave this point indeterminate, 
and to consider that the phrase includes both 
meanings. But, further, they were not only to give 


“¢ Col. iv. 11. 
“| Phil. ii. 29. 


+ Phil. iv. 15, 16. 


* Gal. iv. 13—15. 1 
} t Cor. xvi. 10. 


4 2 Tim. i. 16—18. 





her a friendly and worthy reception, but to furnish 
her with all the assistance she needed for the 
errands on which she was sent. Such a request 
was clearly most reasonable. St. Paul is here asking 
help for one who herself had been a helper of 
“‘many.” We must add the additional claim arising 
from her venturing on the risk and toil of a long 
voyage by sea, which was then a far more formid- 
able undertaking than it is now. 

Here the remark may be made, that if Phoebe is 
herself an example and a pattern, this injunction to 
the Romans is equally an injunction to Christian 
people of all times, that they give aid to those who 
honestly follow in her steps. When women are 
earnestly devoting their lives to the service of 
Christ, in active exertion and generous self-sacrifice, 
they ought to be helped and reinforced by sym- 
pathy and respect, and by “ whatsoever they have 
need of” to make their work effectual. Better than 
all mere church-organization is this free and willing 
help ; and, indeed, without such help, organization 
is very apt to degenerate into dead machinery. 

But whilst urging the peculiar claims of faithful 
feminine service on the respect, assistance, and in- 
couragement of the Christian community at large, 
we must not forget that there is another side of the 
subject which closely and seriously concerns a great 
number, perhaps the greater number, of the readers 
of this paper. If Christianity owes much to women, 
let it be recollected how much women owe to 
Christianity. We have seen above how they have 
been elevated, and what new powers they have re- 
ceived, through the coming of Christ. They ought 
then unceasingly to bear in mind the corresponding 
demand which this fact has established upon them for 
devotion and service. ‘They cannot be too forcibly 
reminded that thenceforward there rests on them a 
peculiar responsibility, a peculiar call to gratitude 
and to enthusiasm for Christ. Let them not fall 
below the position in which He has placed them. 
Let them cast aside their besetting temptations, and 
do the work which it is appointed to them to do— 
remembering the women in Judzea and in Galilee, 
at the Cross and at the Grave—remembering also 
the women who aided the Apostles, and—in what has 
been well called the “ private ministry of the Word” 
—became the best missionaries of domestic life. 

There is good reason too why men, especially in 
these uneasy times of ours, should keep well in 
mind the peculiar benediction which rests on godly 
women, and their peculiar aptitude for efficient 
service under the Gospel. We ought to recognise 
those special capabilities; we ought to make the most 
of them, and devise methodical plans for that end 
by the exercise of our best wisdom. No effort could 
be more in harmony with the will of Christ and the 
practice of His Apostles. Jesus Christ accepted 
the ministry of the Galilaan women; and the Apostle 
of Jesus Christ has messages of special earnestness 
and significance for the “women which laboured 
with him in the Gospel.” * 

JOHN S. HOWSON. 





* Phil. iv. 3. 
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EPISODES IN AN 


OBSCURE LIFE. 


Being Experiences in the Cower Hamlets. 
BY A CURATE. 


XVIII.—BANJO AND HIS SISTER. 
a | TT eg HACKERAY 
NN Hil makes one of 
nT his characters 
say, ‘‘What a 
master —nay, 
destroyer—of 
the affections 
want is!” 
There is truth 
in this. It 
would be ridi- 
culous to pre- 
tend that 
poverty does 
not often 
f breed in a 
family a gross, 
grasping self- 
ishness which 
makes 
poverty _ still 
more ghastly. 
, But if this is, 
perhaps, the rule, there are noble and numerous 
exceptions to it. 


Hs 





fallen under my own notice. 


The street Ethiopian serenader is not, I fear, | 
generally speaking, a very estimable character. He | 


has taken to his peculiar calling, as a rule, because 
he hates work, and likes a vagabond life, coupled 
with chances of drink. There are times, no doubt, 
in which he makes more than he could have got 
from his previous employment, when he has been a 
working man of any kind ; but there are often also 
times in which he makes a good deal less than he 
might have got if he had stuck heartily to work. 
It is the beery Bohemianism of his peripatetic pro- 
fession which attracts him. The street Ethiopian 
serenader of whom I am about to write was in some 
respects not much better than the majority of his 
brethren ; but he had a genuine love for a sick 
sister—a love which manifested itself in self-denial 
for her sake. 

I made my acquaintance with him thus. 

I was visiting a sick parishioner in a quiet side- 
street, when a company of serenaders—then more 
novel than they are now—accompanied by a noisy 
crowd, came and struck up an air, with a tumul- 
tuous vocal and instrumental chorus, under the 
very window of the invalid. They seemed to have 
selected their stand because they had seen the 
window-blind drawn down. The poor young 
fellow I was visiting—the only son of a respect- 
able widow in straitened circumstances — had 
been just dropping off to sleep when the vile 


—25. 





the | 


In the present and the following | 
chapter, I will give two of the many that have 


din of cracked tenor, bull-like bass, idiotic “Yah, 
yah, yah,” scraped fiddle, thumped tambourine, 
tortured concertina, twanged banjo, and clatter- 
ing bones began; but the noise instantly brought 
him back to his former state of tossing unrest. 
His mother gave her little maid a penny, and 
bade her give it to the men, and bid them go 
away, because there was some one ill in the house. 
The only result of this mission, however, was an 
outburst of choral confusion worse confounded ; 
and, therefore, I went out to see what I could do. 
“ Bones,” half-drunk and very impudent, made 
himself the spokesman of the company. He 
rattled his bones in my face, and said that if Eng- 
| lishmen did do the niggers, they wasn't niggers to 
| be druv away by anybody, when they was earnin’ a 
| honest livin’. They'd a right to play in the Queen’s 
highway, and play they would, if they wasn’t paid 
for goin’. If folks was ill, they wasn’t to stop 
them, unless they paid accordin’. Give ’em a bob, 
and they’d go then. 
| “Very well, then,” I said: “I shall go for a 
policeman.” 

“Don’t you wish you may get him?” retorted 
| the bibulous Bones— 





“** Go away, go away,’ says the shabby-gentecl ; 
‘ Go away, go away,’ says he ; 
He’s too much of a scurf to give us a bob, 
But he’ll bring, 1/ Ae can, a bob-dee. 
Now then, boys, go on with the consort.” 

But Banjo refused to joinin. ‘“ You shut up, 
Bones,” he cried. ‘The gentleman spoke civil 
enough to you ; and if there’s anybody ill in there, 
it’s a jolly shame to keep ’em awake with our 
row.” 

Tambourine, Fiddle, and Concertina, who were 
going to follow Bones’s lead, looked half ashamed 
when Banjo spoke up in this way, and the company 
took their departure: Bones stopping at the corner 
of the street to clatter his bones once more, and 
give me a Parthian shot in the shape of a “ yah— 
yah—yau ” of profoundly contemptuous disgust. 

Shortly afterwards I met Banjo in his white hat, 
exaggerated shirt-collar, and absurd dress-coat, 
walking along by himself, with his instrument under 
his arm. He was shaking himself as if all his bones 
were out of joint, rolling his eyes, and baring his teeth, 
as if he were chewing the cud of most rollickingly 
facetious fancy, mincing as if the ground were not 
good enough for him to tread on, and yet hurrying 
as if a crowded opera-house were impatiently wait- 
ing for his appearance. But when I spoke to hin— 
to thank him for his backing—he instantly dropped 
his professional manner. “It was a shame, sir,” 
he said ; “but then Simpson was half slewed—he 
was sewn up before we got him home that night. 
J know what illness is. I’ve got a sick sister at 
home. Religion ain't much in my line, but J 
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know it when I see it, and a real downright reli- 
gious gal she is, and no mistake. If you could 
give a look in now and then, sir, it would be a 
real kindness to the poor dear gal. There she lies 
all day without a soul to speak to. I’m out all 
day, and when I’m in, I haven’t the knack of 
talking about the things she’d like to hear about. 
I’m not a hypocrite, sir—that I can say of myself 
—but really, I’ve felt as if I should like to 
sham pious, if I only knew how, to please that 
poor gal. Though it wouldn’t be no good after 
all. When anybody’s the real thing themselves, | 
it’s easy for’em to spot them as isn’t, however hard 
they may sham. But if you'll call now and then to 
see my poor sister, sir, you'll do her a real kind- 
ness, and though I ain’t in the religious line myself, 
I shall be very grateful to you, sir. No. 17, 
Bertha Street, three-pair back, is where we live. 
Good mornin’ to ye, sir, and thank ye, sir.” 

A minute afterwards Banjo had resumed his 
consequentially-comic look and dislocated gait, but 
as I watched him careering along the street, 
escorted by an ever-growing crowd of widely-grin- 
ning youngsters, I could not help feeling a kind of 
respect for the kind-hearted, black-faced buffoon. 

I paid my first visit to “ No. 17, Bertha Street, 
three-pair back,” pretty early in the morning, in 
the hope of being able to see Banjo as well as his 
sister. I was just in time to have a word with him. 
No answer being given when I knocked at the 
door of the three-pair back, I opened and walked 
into a very scantily-furnished chamber. One side 
was curtained off with sacking. This rough 
curtain was lifted, and I saw Banjo in profes- 
sional costume stooping down to kiss a poor 
pinched girl who lay on a low bed within, before 
he went out to his professional labours for the day. 
“T’m glad you’ve come, sir—I said you would,” 
was his remark when he looked round. ‘“ Nance, 
this is the clergyman I was telling you about. 
Come inside, sir—wait a bit, ’ll get you a chair. 
What was chairs made for but to be sat upon? 





And we've got two, hain’t we, Nance? so there’s a 
choice. This un, though, has got a bit of the 
bottom out, so you shall have the one I’m keeping | 
for Nance when she gets up to make my breakfast 
the week after next. There, sir, sit ye down, and 
talk away, and thank ye, sir. Good-bye, old gal, 
I’m off now—I shan’t be late. Good mornin’, sir, 
and thank ye, sir.” 

So speaking, he cocked his white hat still more 
on one side, and stalked sprawlingly to the door, 
strumming on his banjo. He turned round to give 
his poor sister a good-bye grin, which had a great 
deal of love in it, then made us both a very low, 
mock-reverential bow, and softly closed the door 
after him. The poor girl had smiled faintly at her 
brother’s antics, and reflected with interest his 
look of love. 

“A kind-hearted fellow your brother seems to 
be,” I said to her. 

“‘ That he is, sir,” she answered eagerly. “A 





better brother never breathed. There ain’t many 


brothers that would burden themselves with a poor 
helpless thing like me.” 

“Have you been long an invalid ?” 

“Going on for four year I’ve been here now, and, 
instead of getting tired of me, he’s almost kinder to 
me than he was when I first come.” 

“T suppose he makes a good deal of money ?” 

“Yes, sir, sometimes he may make a tidyish bit, 
but then most men wouldn’t think it was enough to 
divide between two ; and sometimes it’s very little 
indeed he gets. Much or little, however, he will 
make me take what I want, however he’s off 
himself. And he don’t sit moping as if he was 
making a martyr of himself, but seems merriest, I 
think, when he’s worst off. Of course, he does 
that to cheer me up.” 

“You must be very lonely here by yourself?” 

“‘Not very, for Tom makes me keep a bird—here 
he is by the bed—though the seed comes to more 
than he can well afford in hard times. But he says 
I want a companion, and a dear little chap Dick is. 
Tom puts the cage by the bed before he goes out 
so that I can get at it, and when I open the doo 
Dick ’ill hop out and light on my head, and tl 
he’ll fly about the room, and then he'll fly back 
and perch on the cage, and sing as if he’d burst 
himself.” 

“Tt is astonishing how much cheerfulness one of 
these little mites can throw round one.” 

“Yes; and how wise Dick is! As 
he sees that I want to go to sleep, he’s as mum 
as a mouse. He’s a fond little chap—he nestles 
up to me like a child. But he’s twice as fond 
of Tom as he is of me. Rare games they'll have 
when Tom comes home. Dick maybe’s been 
moping, but he brightens up as soon as he hears 
Tom’s step, and hops away to hide. ‘Tweet, 
tweet,’ he says, for all the world like a child crying 
‘Whoop,’ and then there’s a hunt and a chase, and 
when Tom’s penned Dick up in a corner, he'll 
ruffle up his feathers and make believe to bite him, 
and then he'll hop on his shoulder, and walk up 
his fingers like a ladder, and let Tom balance him 
on the top of a stick, and swing in Tom’s hand- 
kerchief just like a child. Him and Tom have 
whistling matches—Tom’s a very pretty whistler. 
Yes, sir, Dick certainly is a great amusement to me, 
and a real beauty he is, when his ash-coloured tail- 
feathers is out. He’sa Belgian—Tom gave five shil- 
lings for him. He’s been moulting lately, but you 
can see the grey tail-feathers just sprouting like 
out of the gold.” 

The poor girl, who was suffering from incur- 
able spinal complaint, seemed as if she could 
never weary of talking of her brother. “And 
when flowers is in, Tom’s pretty sure to bring 
me a bunch of some sort. He’s very free with 
his money—twopence he'll give for a chamelcon 
—them red and white waxy flowers like roses, with 
the glossy green leaves, I’d rather have a penny 
bunch of vi'lets, because the smell of them puts 
me in mind of old times.” 

“ You were not always in London then?” 
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““No, we was bred in the country, and when 
we used to go picking vi'lets, we didn’t think | 
we should ever be living together in smoky | 
London. But what should I do without Tom, | 
now, sir? They couldn't do me any good} 
in the hospital where I went, and I should have | 
had to be sent to the workhouse, if Tom hadn't 
taken me. He would have me. We was always | 
from children very fond of each other, and it was 
partly because Tom was in London that I came 
up from the country and took a place here. I was 
afraid that he was getting a bit wild, and thought 
that, perhaps, I might do him a bit of good. But 
there you see, sir, God has so ordered it that it’s 
Tom that takes care of me, poor dear boy.” 

“What part of the country do you come from ?” 

“Burnham Market in Norfolk, sir. There’s 
ever so many Burnhams about there—one of them 
where the great Lord Nelson was born—but it’s a 
very sleepy part of the country, except when the 
gentlemen are out with their dogs and their guns. 
You can hear the turnips growing down there, is a 
saying. So it’s no wonder a high-spirited lad like | 
Tom should want to see a little more life.” 

“Few will disagree with you there.” 

“So up he came to London, and got a porter’s 
place, and I wish he’d stuck to it, poor fellow. But 
he'd a good voice, and was always fond of fun and 
company, and those nigger singers began to go about, | 
and he fell in with those he’s with, and joined ’em. 
That was before I came to live with him. I wish 
he’d some other line of life, poor boy. It exposes 
him to a deal of temptation in the way of drink— 
not that he often comes home the worse for it, and 
when he does, he never says a cross word to me, 
but just goes to bed quiet, as if he was ashamed of 
himself.” 

“That is certainly a redeeming feature, although 
it is much to be regretted that one with so many 
good points should allow himself to be thus led 
astray.” 

“That’s true, sir, but he’s such a dear, kind 
brother I can’t bear to say anything against him. 
And then, you know, sir, he’s got into a way of 
making a joke of everything, and when I want to 
speak serious to him, he tries to put me off with 
something funny. I don’t find fault with his spirits, 
poor boy—they’re. often a comfort to me. Jokes 
are very good things in their way, but there’s a 
many things you don’t like to hear joked about.” 

“Very true ; life is too serious to do nothing but 
laugh at—this life and the one to come.” 

“ Anyhow, I don’t feel much inclined to laugh 
when I lie awake at night, and hear the church 
clocks chime the quarters and strike the hours for 
four or five hours at a stretch.” 

“But your brother’s music must be a relief to 
you?” 

“Some of the songs he have to sing seem down- 
right silly to me—he don’t sing ’em at home now, 
because he knows they vex me. It don’t seem a 
life worthy of 2 man to go about singing such 
stuff.” 





let a little bit of the pain out. 


“Those who give 
much to blame.” 

“But some of the sentimental songs, as he calls’em, 
are very pretty. Iliketo hear ¢Aem. There’s ‘ Mary 
Blane,’ and ‘ Lucy Neal,’ and ‘ Ben Bolt,’ too, I like, 
though the young woman it’s about, as was always 
weeping with delight when you gave her a smile and 
trembling through fear at your frown, couldn’t have 
been a comfortable party to live with, I should say.” 

“No; I think not.” 

“There’s another about somebody sitting by 
the river and weeping all the day. The tune’s very 
pretty, but I don’t hold with so much crying, no more 
than I do with laughing always.” 

“One can’t help crying sometimes, but we must 
learn to bear what God has thought fit to send upon 
us—crying over it all day long won’t do any good 
to any one.” 

“But Tom’s a dear good fellow, and of a 
Sunday night, he'll sing me the Evening Hymn, 
and he can chant ‘I will arise and go unto my 
Father’ beautiful. That d@ make me cry—if he 
only meant what he was sayin’, poor fellow! And 
he’ll always read the Bible to me when my eyes are 
tired, though he don’t seem to care for it as I should 
like to see him.” 

After a pause, she added, anxiously: “I hope 


money to hear them are as 


you don’t think, sir, that I’m finding fault with Tom. 


I should be an ungrateful wretch if I did. It’s just 
because I’m so fond of him that I can’t help grieving 
to see that he don’t care about the things that give 
me my comfort. Kind as he is, what should I co 
lying here, if I couldn’t trust in God and hope to 
meet my blessed Saviour in heaven ?” 

“Tt must be very solemn to lie all alone, and hear 
the noise outside that you have no share in.” 

“T wouldn’t care if I could but see my poor Tom 
setting his face Zionward. I could then say, ‘ Now, 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ’— 
though it would be a sore trial to part from him, 
and I do believe he’d fret for me, trouble as I am 
to him.” 

“He doesn’t seem to think anything a trouble 
that he can do for you.” 

“No, no. Last thing at night he comes to 
tuck me in, and put my orange handy for me, 


and if he hears me moaning in the night, he’s 


up to see what he can do. I can’t help moaning 
sometimes when I fancy he’s asleep—it seems to 
And then in the 
morning he lights the fire, and gets my breakfast 
for me, and puts my Bible, and the bird, and every- 


thing else I want handy before he goes out.” 


“ But does no one else come to attend to you?” 

“QO yes, he pays a woman down below to 
cook me a bit of dinner, and get my tea for me. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he don’t come home quite as 
soon as he might at night, but that ain’t to be 
wondered at. I’m sure I shouldn’t grudge him a 
bit of pleasure, poor fellow, if I wasn’t afraid it was 
doing him harm. And often he do come home as 
soon as ever he’s knocked off singing, and do all 
he can to ’liven me up. 
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“T hope he does not leave you alone on Sunday.” 
“Tt ain’t often that he does, and when I’ve 
got him that’s my nicest day. He’s quieter then, 
specially in the evening, and sometimes he’ll let 
me talk to him a bit. When you're without com- 





pany all the week, it’s a real treat to have your 
own brother with you all day Sunday—and then 
he’s so kind and handy in his ways—no woman | 
can beat him at cooking or at nursing either. 
Often I want him to go to church, but he says, 
‘No, if I go out, I shan’t go to church—so I 
had better stop where I am, Nance.’ So I’ve to 
quiet my conscience with that, and I’m afraid I’m too 
ready, because it’s so nice to have Tom at home.” 





XIx.—“ MARCH HARE.” 


One day when I was going out of my house, 
TI almost ran against an old woman who had come 
up to ring the bell—meanwhile dolefully chanting 
“ Hare-skins —rabbit-skins?” A skin or two 
dangled from her arm, and they were the only 
warm-looking wraps she had about her. In spite 
of great-coat, comforter, muffetees, and cork-soles, 
the bleak east wind had nipped me when I opened | 
the front door, but this poor old creature was 
shivering in a cotton gown that had lost all “‘ body” | 
and definable colour from long wear and many | 
washings, and a shawl so threadbare that the wind | 
must have rushed through it like water through a | 
net. She stooped as if she found the burden of | 
life too heavy for her, and had the half stern, half 
stolid look which a lifetime of cloud, scarcely ever 
broken by the merest glimpse of light, generally 
gives to those unto whom such days and nights are 
appointed. 

“Any hare-skins or rabbit-skins ?” she repeated 
with mechanical monotony when I made my 
appearance. “Oh! I thought you had brought 
me a hare,” I said by way of joke, pointing to the 
hare-skin dangling from her arm. “I’m too busy 
to shoot hares, even if I had the chance, and I’m 
too poor to buy hares—and no one ever sends me 
any.” Instead of smiling at my very mild facetious- 
ness, the old woman instantly turned away and 
went along the street, raising from time to time her 
dreary chant. ‘Time was too precious to her to be 
wasted in idle chat with one who offered such poor 
chances of his ever being available for the extension 
of her business. 

As the bent, miserably-poor old woman went 
down the straight, cold, grim street with the 
hare-skin hanging over her arm, the brambled 
woodlands in which the hare had frolicked, the 
grassy lanes along which it had scampered, the 
green corn it had nibbled in the dewy moonlight, 
were scarcely more difficult to realise than the com- 
fortable dinner-table at which, most probably, it 
had been eaten. It was through having been led 
to think of the contrasts between the surroundings 
of the hare and those of the old woman who would 
make her little profit out of the sale of its skin, 
that I chanced to take particular notice of her; and 





so was able to recognise her when I met her a 


week or two afterwards. She was turning into a 
little paved court, a pinched oblong, with an open- 
ing that was a mere slit between the houses of the 
street on which it gave. Its own little houses 
were two-floored, but a tall man standing on tiptoe 
could almost have looked into their upper windows. 
If the doors of the two rows of hovels that stared 
into each other’s faces with lack-lustre eyes had 
opened outwards, they would nearly have met. At 
the bottom of the court rose a high dead wall. 
Nevertheless, this cu/ de sac was used as a drying- 
ground, damp, dusky sheets, shirts, &c., hanging 
thickly from the lines stretched across it. Beneath 
the dripping clothes ragged children were sprawling 
and squabbling on the filthy flags, and in a corner 
at the bottom of the court half-a-dozen lads were 
playing at pitch and toss. 

A man stood watching them: a man of thirty, 
with scraps of paper pinned here and there, for 
ornament, upon his ragged clothes, and a roll 
of paper, torn at the end into a rough imitation 
of a plume, stuck into the band of his hat, the 
semi-detached crown of which stood up over 
his shaggy hair like the lid of an opened pre- 
served-meat tin. ‘There’s mammy, March Hare,” 
cried one of the lads, and the poor idiot came 
capering up to the poor old hare-skin collector. Each 
seemed delighted to see the other. The old wo- 
man’s sternly sombre face broke out into a fond 
mother’s smile as she greeted her poor prancing 
son, but “March Hare’s” face soon clouded. 
“ Lollies, mammy, lollies,” he wheedled, holding 
out his hand like a monkey’s paw. When his 
mother told him that she had not been able to 
bring him any lollies, he put his finger in his mouth, 
and sulked. “Lollies tomorrer, perhaps, Tommy,” 
said the old woman. ‘Come in with mammy now, 
like a good boy.” “No, s’an’t,” lisped poor 
Tommy, stamping his foot like a spoilt child. She 
persuaded him to go in with her, however, and they 
disappeared in the entry of one of the houses. 

I had not time then to make inquiries about them 
then, but one evening when I had a little leisure I 
went to the house. The little children squatted on 
the doorstep maintained a solemn silence when I 
asked them in which room the old woman who 
sold hare-skins lived. ‘They did not budge an inch 
to enable me to pass through their serried ranks ; 
so I had to make a long stride over their matted 
heads. Then one of them condescended to say, 
“ Up-stairs—right afore ye,” and at this remark, 
although I was puzzled to discover the point of the 
joke, the whole company of infantry grinned and 
chuckled. The door they had pointed out stood 
open, and when I looked into the little room, I 
saw the poor grown-up baby seated on his mother’s 
knee, sucking a bit of sugar-stick, at the same 
time pouting his sticky lips, in baby style, for the 
kisses which his poor old mother was giving him. 
“‘He’s not himself, poor boy, and so you see, sir, 
I humour him,” she said. “ Run out now, Tommy, 
and play like a good boy, becos me and the gentle- 
man wants to have a talk.” 
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* Got any lollies?” said Tommy, getting off his 
mother’s knee, and sidling up to me. “Tommy 
likes lollies.” He looked so disappointed when he 
found I had none, that I gave him a penny to buy 
some, and then he departed in high glee. My 
young friends of the doorstep had been peeping 
into the room, and rushed down betore him, shout- 
ing— 

“The swell’s guv March Hare a penny, and he’s 
a-goin’ to spend it!” 

“ He won't get much out o’ that, won’t poor 
Tommy, thank you all the same, sir,” said the old 
woman. ‘“ He’s uncommon fond o’ sweeties ; but 
he'll give ’em all away to the little ’uns, if they axes 
him, and they takes adwantage of him.” 

‘Do they tease him?” 

“‘ No, sir; neither them nor the other folks about 
here as knows him: they’re all kind to him in their 
way, and ’ill take his part, if they sees strangers 
puttin’ on him. But then poor Tommy goes 
roamin’, and gits ’unted by bad boys elsevheres. 
He'll come ’ome kivered with muck, and cryin’ as 
if "is ’eart ood break. Ah, sir, it’s a sore trial to a 
mother to see a fine ’andsome chap like him run- 
nin’ up to her jest as if he was a baby—and him all 
she’s got in the world, poor feller.” 

I had not noticed poor Tommy’s good looks ; 
but then I had not his mother’s eyes to look at 
him with. As delicately as I could, I asked why 
he was called March Hare. 

“Well, you see, sir, it’s partly along o’ my sellin’ 
the skins, and partly becos he ain’t quite right. 
‘ As mad as a March hare,’ you know, they says— 
the hares goes mad in March, I’m told—all on ’em. 
Though if they isn’t madder than my poor boy, 
they'll do no harm. It’s astonishin’, sir, what sense 
he have sometimes: he ain’t half as silly as he 
seems. It’s only his funny ways as makes folks 
think he is. God’s give him sich a ’appy ’eart, 
that he can’t ’elp caperin’ about at what seems 
queer times to most folk; but Tommy’s a sight 
more brains, hid away like, than many as laughs at 
him. He fair frightens me the way he talks some- 
times—jest as if he was a-talkin’ wi’ angels. He 
see a angel down by the lamp-post, outside the 
court, and if that’s bein’ silly, I wish I was silly, 
too; for I don’t see no angels, and it ’ud be a 
change to sich as me.” 

‘And to a good many more, I suspect.” 

“Well, the kindness of that poor boy you wouldn’t 
believe. I tries to keep about for both our sakes ; 
but now and then I gits laid up, and to see the way 
my poor Tom ’angs about me, and does what he 
can, poor dear, ’ud surprise you, sir. I pray God I 
may keep him as long as I can do for him; but 
when I’ve been a-lyin’ ’ere, not knowing but what I 
might be gone afore to-morrer, I’ve prayed as God 
‘ud take my poor Tommy afore me; for there ’ud 
be nobody as could understand him when I was 
gone. They'd shut Tommy up, and that he never 
could abide.” 

“Can he do anything to help you?” 

“ve no doubt he could, sir, and he’d be willing 





enough, poor boy, but then you see folks has a 
prejudice agin flighty ways in the way o’ business, 
and besides, Tommy’s so kind-hearted, he’d be sure 
to git took in. But what he can he does. He'll 
have the kittle bilin’ for me when he don’t ’appen 
to forgit it, poor boy, and he'll tidy up the place 
accordin’ to his notions—it ain’t ezackly my way, 
but then he looks jest as if I’d scolded him if I 
puts the things straight, and so when poor Tom’s 
been a-tidyin’ I lets the things be till he’s out o’ the 
way agin.” 

“‘ T suppose he never goes far from home?” 

“Oh, he’ll go out into the country and bring me 
‘ome great boughs 0’ May, and bundles o’ buttercups 
and blue bells that you couldn’t grapse in your two 
hands, sir. The room’s like a bower spring time 
and summer. But Tommy can’t abear to see the 
flowers a-witherin’. He'll pull ’em down in a rage 
like, but he don’t chuck ’em into the court. He 
makes a great ’eap o’ them, and carts ‘em back into 
the country next time he goes for more. He’s got 
a fancy that they’ll git better if he takes °em ’ome— 
that’s what Tommy <alls it.” 

“Do you ever go into the country with him?” 

“ No, sir, I’ve enough walkin’ about in the town. 
All day long I’m at it, and sometimes I don’t git a 
single individival skin. It’s years since I was as 
far as the Forest—not since I was married.” 

“ Did you ever see a hare running then ?” 

“No, sir, I never see a live hare and never tasted 2 
dead un. Some o’ the neighbours goes to the Forest 
sometimes in a wan, but I hain’t no money to spend 
on wans, and if I had, my poor Tommy ’oodn’t go. 
You couldn’t git him into 2 wan—no, sir, not if 
you offered him ten thousand golden guineas, nor 
not if it was to save his life.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“T was in the family-way with him when his poor 
father was killed by one o’ them lumberin’ brewers’ 
drays—had his ’ead smashed as you’d scrunch a 
black beetle, sir —and that’s what upset poor 
Tommy’s mind. Bad boys tries to pull him up to 
a wan, or a cart, or anything that’s got wheels, some- 
times, and tells him he must git in, jest to tease him. 
But it ain’t a safe game to play. It drives my poor 
Tommy downright wild. He’ll howl so as it’s awful 
to ’ear ‘im, and bite and kick and do anything he 
can to git away., Ah, that was the beginnin’ of my 
troubles !” 

** A very sad story !” 

“My husband was a steady young man, and we 


was very fond o’ one another, and we ’adn’t been: 


married a year. P’r'aps he might ha’ got tired on me, 
and cross to me like other men, if he’d lived, but IE 
don’t believe he ’ood, anyhow he hadn’t the chance. 
My poor Tommy was born in the workus, but, 
please God, he shan’t die there—no, nor the 
workus shan’t bury him, if I can ’elp it.” 

“Has he lived with you ever since he was born?” 

“Ves, sir, when I came out o’ the workus, I 
brought Tommy with me, and we hain’t been 
parted since. He was sich a comfort to me when 


he was quite a little un—not but what he’s a com- 
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fort to me now—I'd never part with him; but that 
was different. I used to thank God so as he was 
a boy; and not a gal. The men al’ays gits the best 
of it in this world, however ’tis in the next. I 
thought he’d grow up a steady tradesman like his 
father, and then I should have some un to lean on 
agin.” 

“ Arid you were never married again ?” 

“P’raps I might ha’ got married agin if I’d 
wanted—anyhow, I wasn’t axed, and I didn’t want 
neither. ‘Tl look arter my boy,’ I used to say to 
myself, ‘and he'll be a comfort to me.’ The neigh- 
bours as see the child used to say that he didn’t 
take notice and behave like other babies; but I 
thought that was jest envy becos he was sich a 
much finer child than theirn. ‘ He ain’t like other 
children,’ I’d tell ’em back, boastin’ like, ‘as 
you'll find when he grows up.’ It was a long, long 
time afore I'd let myself believe that he was dif- 
ferent from other children in another kind o’ way, but 
I was forced at last, and a sore trial it were to me.” 

“ But God fits the back to the burden.” 

“T know that, sir, and if it wasn’t for fearin’ 
as I might die afore him, and leave him with 
nobody to care for him, I could almost be glad 
that my poor Tom is as he is. If he’d had all 
his right senses, he mightn’t ha’ loved his mother 
as he do now that he’s got nobody else to hold 
to. He'd ha’ had a wife and little uns of his 
own, and p’’aps he’d ha’ thought nothin’ o’ me. 
He’s a real comfort to me, sir, though you mightn’t 
think it. He’s so fond o’me. Though he’s sich a 
great big chap, his heart haven’t growed like out of 
knowledge. He'll snuggle up to me and stroke my 
face, jest as he would when I’ad him at the breast.” 

On my asking her as to her means she went on,— 
‘Me and my poor Tom has been pretty nigh starvin’ 
sometimes, but, thank God, we’ve got through the 
hard times somehow, as the sparrers does, and 
there never was a cross word betwixt us. And, as 
I was a-sayin’, Tom ain’t half as silly as folks makes 
him out to be. It ’ud be long afore a good many 
o’ them ’ud say the improvin’ things my poor Tom 
co at times, He'll be talkin’ all kinds o’ stuff that 
I can’t make neither head nor tail of, and then, all 
of a sudden, he'll look round sharp like a bird and 
say somethin’ jest like a bit out o’ the Bible. It 
was only last week he’d been goin’ on with his 
games, though I couldn’t ’elp cryin’, for I’d done un- 
common bad, and how I was to pay my rent I 
didn’t know. Well, sir, poor Tommy see me, and 
up he come, and says he, ‘No cry, no cry. Laugh 
like Tommy.’ ‘Ah, my poor boy,’ says I, ‘I wish 
I could.’ ‘God loves merry folk,’ says Tom. Well, 
sir, that set me a-thinkin’, as Tom’s sayin’s often 
does. Anyhow, if I couldn’t be merry, I thought 
I wouldn’t be mopish. It seemed a sin like, and 
my poor boy so cheerful. So I shook myself up, 
and things looked a deal brighter. If you believe 
in God, it do seem a sin to go about as if you was 
at a funeral—there ain’t much faith in that— 
though it’s uncommon ’ard for sich as me to cheer 
up sometimes.” 





When I heard this poor old woman inculcating 
the duty of Christian cheerfulness, I could not help 
thinking of the heads always bowing like a bulrush, 
the faces never relaxing into a smile, that I had 
seen in “ Christian homes” crammed with all kinds 
of comfort. The repellent effect which such visages 
must have upon the young has often been pointed 
out, but we are too apt to look upon persistent 
dolefulness of this kind as merely an unfortunate 
weakness, whereas it is really, as the old woman 
called it, a sin.* 

In reply to inquiries about her calling, the old 
woman said :— 

“Well, sir, my trade ain’t like a good many—it’s 
briskest in winter. There’s more skins to be picked 
up then, and they’re better. God gives the poor 
things more hair in the winter to keep ’em warm. 
I’ve sometimes wished my gown ’ud grow thick 
like that, but then, arter a manner 0’ speakin’, it 7s 
somehow that way with me, becos I can do best 
when the weather’s cold. But then the coals runs 
away with the money—so p’r’aps it don’t make 
much difference—and you want to eat more when 
the weather’s sharp. Poor Tommy’s appetite is 
good, and it goes agin my heart to stint him— 
I'd far rather go without myself—but sometimes 
I’m forced to. My earnin’s ain't much to keep 
two people on: 2¢., and sometimes more, I’ve to 
give for a skin, and then I only git a ha’penny 
by it.” 

“Where do you go to church ?” 

“T don’t go to church nor to chapel—not reg’lar 
chapel—neither. I haven’t got fit clothes, nor 
Tommy hasn’t, and they wouldn’t let him run about 
at a reg’lar place o’ worship as they does where we 
goes.” 

I found that a good, simple-hearted man, a 
genuine Christian, though he was a “Christian 
unattached,” had hired for Sunday services a room 
in the neighbourhood, used as a dancing-room 
during the week. Here he had gathered together 
a little flock of human strays, to whom he tried to 
do good on week-days also, so far as his scanty 
leisure and small means would permit. What I 
heard of his unassuming teaching and beneficence 
interested me greatly. I determined to attend one 
of his services as soon as I could find an oppor- 
tunity. It is not often that an East-end curate 
finds himself without “ duty” on a Sunday, but one 
Sunday morning I was in that condition, and started 
for “ Battersby Hall.” Its only frontage to the 
street was a cramped entrance-passage, which I 
should have passed without noticing it, had not 
a board-bill, inviting all to enter, “free seats 
and no collection,” leaned against the door-post, 
and one or two depressed women been dropping 
into the passage. I followed the depressed women 








* On this point I may quote a pregnant little paragraph from Mrs. 
Jameson :—“‘ Dante placed in his lowest hell those who in life were 
melancholy and repining without a cause, thus profaning and darken- 
ing God’s blessed sunshine; and in some of the ancient Christian 
systems ot virtues and vices, melancholy is unholy and a vice ; cheer- 
fulness is holy and a virtue. Lord Bacon also makes one ot the cha- 
racteristics of moral health and goodness to consist in *a constant 
quick sense of felicity, and a noble satisfaction.’”’ 
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into an oblong room, with fixed forms running 
along its sides, and a few movable forms placed 
across it at the top; behind them, on a little plat- 
form, stood a deal table anda stool. A few women 
who looked as if all energy had been worn out of 
them, and one or two feeble old men, were dotted 
about the forms. 
the door, where I could see without being seen, and 
watched the rest of the congregation come in, 
They were much of the same class—about fifty in 
all; amongst them the old hare-skin gatherer and 
poor Tommy. A mild little man in a brown coat 
and checked neckerchief took his place behind the 
table, gave outa hymn, and started the tune. Very 
thin and quavering was the congregational singing 
that followed, but all the singers seemed to find a 
comfort in it. As long as the singing lasted March 
Hare was as still as a mouse, but during the rest of 
the service i inging began again—he 
wandered about the room on tiptoe, smiling vacantly 
at everything and everybody. After a prayer 
which called forth many a half-smothered amen, 
the little man in the brown coat read a chapter 
from the New Testament, and then he took a 
text, and talked kindly about it to his people— 
there was no attempt at set sermonising. Perhaps 
there was nothing that would have struck critical 
sermon-hearers in what he said, except an occa- 
sional slip in grammar or pronunciation, but /zs 
hearers drank in his words. They had reached 
another oasis in their life’s desert. ‘They had come 
from miserable homes, in which there was no pri- 
vacy or quiet, to rest from work for a while ina 
tranquil room (in which poor Tommy’s movements 
were not more disturbing than a butterfly’s flit- 
tings) and hear a good man, in whom, with much 
reason, they had full confidence, tell them, in his 
simple, quiet way, of the everlasting rest which 
remaineth for the people of God. They looked 
sorry when he had finished, but they sang the final 
hymn more heartily than the first, and gave lustier 
amens to the last prayer. “The peace of God 
which passeth all understanding, keep your hearts 
and minds in the knowledge and love of God, and 
of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord: and the blessing 
of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, be amongst you and remain with you always,” 
said the unassuming preacher ; and after a minute’s 
silent lingering on their knees, his congregation rose, 





I seated myself in a corner near | 





exchanged quiet greetings with him, and then slowly | 


crept back to their dreary homes—made far less 
dreary because they carried back to them, out of 
that peculiar little cgnventicle, some portion of that 
priceless peace. Poor Tom, no longer on his good 
behaviour, capered and chuckled ‘merrily in the 


few feet of him, and he may have no suspicion of 
the fact, unless he happens to see a train of wedding 
or funeral carriages in the street. His wife knows 
a little more than he knows of his neighbour’s con- 
cerns, his servants know a little more than his wife 
does ; but all the knowledge, put together, is very 
slight and very vague, unless a bridegroom, an 
undertaker, a baby, or a bailiff, enters the neigh- 
bour’s house. Even doctors’ visits—when the 
doctor is a strange doctor—are not always noticed ; 

and a man may ‘be distressed to’learn that he was 
entertaining noisy companions at a time when, only 
separated from him by a brick and a half, his 
neighbour or his neighbour’s wife was enduring the 
physical torture, or shuddering under the moral 
solemnity, of the last moments of their life on earth. 

To country-people, such a state of things ap- 
pears horrible. Zzey know what their neigh- 
bours have for dinner every day, and when the 
next tooth of every neighbour’s child is due; and 
they think, therefore, that Londoners must be, not 
merely fish-blooded, contemptibly cold-hearted, 
but execrably cruel, to trouble themselves so little 
as they do about the course of their next-door and 
over-the-way neighbours’ lives. We may, with jus- 
tice, retort that, though we do not lavish sympathy 
—a gift, by-the-bye, which, proffered as it generally 
is, wounds at least as often as it heals—although 
we do not lavish sympathy upon our neighbours 
in times of suffering, we do not day by day, 
and even night by night, subject them to per- 
sistent, pruriently inquisitive espionage of the paltry 
and yet persecuting kind which obtains in the 
country—that in no part of the inhabited globe can 
a man enjoy more undisturbed freedom of thought 
and rational action than he can in London. 

Still there is something sound at the bottom of 
the country-people’s feeling. From a Christian 
point of view, at any rate, it docs seem sad that 
three millions and more of people should be 
crowded together in this vast, strange jumble of 
lives which we call “ London” with so little feeling 
of brotherhood between them. If countty people 
do pry disagreeably into their neighbours’ daily life, 
per contra, they are proudly fond of trumpeting the 
exploits of any one they can anyhow call “ our dis- 
tinguished fellow-townsman ;” but what man living 
within a radius of thirteen miles from Charing Cross, 
feels his heart warming towards another man, how- 
ever distinguished or undistinguished, on the ground 
that he is a fellow-Londoner ? 

“ Alone in London,” in a modified sense, is a 
phrase that would describe tens of thousands. The 
married men amongst them might, or might not, 
| be mourned by their families, if they did not 


open air, but he, too, looked more easy in his mind | come home, or were brought home dead, at night: 


because he had been to hear the brown-coated 
little evangelist of Battersby Hall. 


XX.—ALONE IN LONDON, 


A MAN may live for years in London, and not | lodgings. 


know the name of his next-door neighbour. 





under similar circumstances, latindresses and land- 
ladies, and their slaveys, might pump up a tear 
|for the bachelors, and then begin at once to 
provide for the next tenant of the chambers or 
A man, of course, would be missed for 


Lives | a day or two, if he did not return to his desk in an 


may be revolutionised by joy or sorrow within a! office or a bank, or his work at a shop, a factory, 
‘ 
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a wharf, or a warehouse. 
kind-hearted employer would take a real interest in | 


he could to mitigate the consequences to the dead or 
sick man’s belongings ; 
instances, I fear, the interest would be like that of 
the attorney who had heard that his clerk was 
drowned, and who, thereupon, exclaimed, “ Con- 
found the fellow! He had the key of my office in 





In exceptional cases, a | his pocket.” 
the death or sickness of his employé, and do what | 


but in the majority .of | 








Londoners have the character of being 
| conceited, but in no place in the world—of course 
| I am speaking of the masses of its inhabitants—is 
the individuality of a man of less consequence than 
in London. He is only one of a vast crowd, all 
hungry for employment ; and when his place be- 
comes vacant, it is filled up with a facility that 
| scarcely seems likely to foster conceit. 

But there are people in London far lonelier than 

























































those I have referred to—paupers without even the 
| cold comfort of having fellow-paupers to talk with 
—men and women who are almost literally “ alone 
in London.” Magna civitas, magna solitudo—they 
drink the bitterest dregs of the meaning of that 
sententiously epigrammatic definition. 

I was passing one day a public-house, in what 
was then my parish. Greatly to my astonishment, 
in the crowd that was pouring out of it, I saw 
several small shopkeepers whom I knew, and most 
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of whom I had thought very unlikely partem solido 
demere de die for tippling purposes. I expressed 
my astonishment to one of them. He very indig- 
nantly answered: “We're a jury, sir. I’m the 
foreman, and that gentleman, with the broad- 
brimmed hat and the silk umbrella, is the coroner. 
It’s an inquest, sir. Catch me neglectin’ my busi- 
ness at this time o’ day, if I could help it, but a 
poor young fool has been and gone and cut his 
| throat, and we're goin’ to view the body.” 
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I accompanied the jury to the house of death. 
By the time we got there the attendant mob had 
so increased that it was as much as two policemen, 
stationed on either side of the door like mutes, 
could do to keep the ragged throng from surging 
up into the room of death. The lodgers in the 
house, of course, availed themselves of their privi- 
lege to crowd up. The landlady was loud in her 
professions of regret for the fate of the “pore 
young man.” She seemed to think that the coroner 
had come to take her into custody for allowing any 
one to commit suicide beneath her roof; and in her 
anxiety to propitiate him, dusted the rail of the 
banisters as she went up the stairs before him. The 
chattering crowd stopped talking when the woman 
opened the door of the garret in which the corpse 
lay. There was scarcely any furniture in the room, 
except the bedless truckle bedstead on which the 
corpse lay, beneath a mouse-coloured rug, with a 
clotted gash across the throat. The cold white 
face looked strangely calm to have that broad mark 
of desperation straggling blue and brown-red be- 
neath it. A blood-rusted razor, clutched in the 
rigid right hand, lay upon the rug, which was 
stained with blood. The threadbare, greasy black 
frock-coat of the deceased was also spotted with 
blood, and there was more dry blood on the bare 
breast. The poor creature had owned no shirt or 
waistcoat. Scarecrow coat and trousers, one brace, 
a battered, napless hat, a pair of burst, almost sole- 
less boots, and the bone-handled old razor that 
had put an end to his life, were the only dis- 
coverable articles of which he had possession when 
he made up his mind to kill himself. 

There he lay, looking, as I have said, most 
strangely calm. His was no “lovely appearance of 
death”—there was no positive peace in it; but 
there was a negative tranquillity in the impassive 
features, which was almost more blood-curdling 
than a frozen look of horror would have been. We 
held our breath as we stood crowded in that gloomy 
garret. Winter sunshine fell on its grime-clouded 
window, and made a faint little patch of chequered, 
dingy light upon the rotten, dusty floor; but the 
icy face of the corpse was the only thing that 
lighted the dark bedstead. It was a fearfully wasted 
face, a deplorably care-furrowed face ; but now that 
the cares that had furrowed it were past, a long- 
obliterated look of refinement seemed to have come 
to the surface again; and a juryman muttered, 
“ Poor beggar, he couldn’t have been thirty.” No 
one could speak with certainty as to his age, how- 
ever—no one knew anything about any part of his 
life except the last dreary week of it. There he 
lay, slain by his own hand—a fellow-creature who 
could no longer endure the life he led amongst his 
fellows in the richest city in the world, and so had 
committed suicide just in time to avoid dying of 
starvation: that was all we knew, or could guess 
about him, But it was a terrible “all” for one to 
think of, standing face to face with that quiet, 
inexpressibly lonely-looking corpse. Every now 
and then we read of such cases in the news- 





papers, and as we cursorily read, we say, with 
a half conventional sorrow, “How very sad— 
how wickedly foolish to destroy the life that 
God has given them, instead of bearing their trials 
like men, and waiting for better times!” But I 
can assure my reader that one does not feel in- 
clined for moralising of this kind in such a presence 
as I have just described. Rightly or wrongly, it is 
not the dead man one is disposed to blame. ‘The 
anguished spirit that, so short a time before, 
tenanted the calm corpse which looks so awfully 
isolated, has gone home and ta’en its wages-—but 
what those wages are, the watcher shrinks from 
speculating. He thinks rather of the vast pity of 
Him who has proclaimed Himself a Father to the 
forsaken. He trembles when he thinks that he, 
however unwittingly, may have been one of the 
careless causes that have brought about so terrible 
a result. 

The landlady’s evidence at the inquest ran as 
follows :—“I don’t know the name of the pore 
young man, sir, nor who he was, nor where he 
come from. He come to me the last Monday as 
ever was, and axed me if I could let him havea 
place to sleep in. He’da shirt on then, pore young 
man, and, though I see he were hard up, there was 
somethin’ in his way o’ talk that made me think 
he’d seen better days. ‘Well,’ says I, ‘maybe I 
can, but you must pay me in adwance, and p’r’aps 
that'll be hill-conwenient.’ Well, sir, that pore 
young man he took out 2}d., and he said, says he, 
‘That’s all I’ve got.’ Well, sir, I pitied the pore 
young man—he was so nice-spoken,—so I took his 
coppers, and I said he might have the garret where 
you’ve seen him a-layin’ a dead copse, and I’d 
trust to him to pay me more when he’d got it. 
‘You won’t have to wait long,’ says he—wild-like, 
I remembers now; but then I thought he was 
in speedy expectations o’ gittin’ work. Well, sir, 
I took him up to the room where you’ve seen 
him a-layin’, and says I—for I couldn’t help liking 
that pore young man—‘ I’m sorry things ain’t more 
comforbler ; but when you git your work, I'll see if 
I can’t find you a few more things.’ ‘ Oh,’ says he, 
wery weary-like, I remembers now, ‘I only want to 
git a rest, and I can sleep here as well as on a bed 
o’ down.’ Them was his wery expressions. Well, 
sir, he stayed in his room all Monday. Tuesday 
mornin’ he went out, and when he come back, 
though he’d got his coat buttoned up, I could see 
that he’d got rid of his shirt. That didn’t make 
me feel comforble about my rent, though nobody 
can’t say I didn’t pity that pore young man. Wed- 
nesday and Thursday he was out all day, and I 
began to hope that he’d got work; but when he 
come back of the Thursday, he looked that dragged 
and famished,I could see he hadn’t, and so I made 
up my mind to speak to him about lookin’ for 
other lodgin’s yesterday mornin’. You may think, 
sir, what a turn I got when I went into his room, 
and see him a-layin’ on the bed with his throat cut, 
and the wery razor he’d done it with in his own 
hand, and my bedclothes spilt with the blood he’d 
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splashed about. I calls up the other lodgers, and 
they all see him, too, jest as he’s a-layin’ now, 
’cept that the blood hadn’t clotted ; and Mrs. Jack 
(she’s got my parlour) ran for the pollis, and Jack 
run for the doctor. And that’s all I know about 
that pore young man. If you was to ax me ques- | 
tions for a week, sir, I couldn’t tell you no more, 
and I wouldn’t tell you no less, and that I'll take 
my ‘davy of, sir.” 

The lodgers, and the policeman, and the surgeon 
who had been called in, gave their evidence next ; 
but it was merely a corroboration of the landlady’ s. 
No one knew anything of the history of the poor | 
self-destroyer, except its calamitous climax. The 
coroner summed up, suggesting the usual charitable | 
verdict—charitable, but with some amount of fear 
of personal responsibility lurking in it. “ People 
must be insane, or they wouldn’t rush out of a 
world in which we get on decently well, and which 
we help to manage,” is the average juryman’s 


argument. One juryman, however, was + stinate. 
“T-don’t think the young fellow zas silly,” he said. 
“Tt’s plain that, somehow, he couldn’t get a . ving, 
and so he thought, instead of starving, he’ do save 
himself trouble by killing himself. It goes aga inst 
my conscience to find him insane. From bis pint 
|o’ view his conduct seems sensible like.” Such 
reasoning, of course, was overruled in time, and 
| the usual verdict was s returned. It fell to my lot 
to bury that unfortunate young man—saved by 
that verdict from the ignominy—brutal ignot ning, [ 
, think—then often heaped upon the corpse of a 
| wilful self-destroyer. Seldom have I perf med a 
service sadder to myself, or been better able to 
‘understand the superstitious feeling—absurd but 
amiable—which prompts prayers for the dead. 
| “God pity him,” I found myself saying, as I 
turned away from the pauper-grave in which lay the 
nameless corpse, not more alone in London than 
when it took its last lodging there alive. 
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A Fireside Homily. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


WHAT shall it be to-night? Well, Margey, there 
are many things tempting us—which shall we 
choose? Our last talk was about that wonderful 
raising of Lazarus.* But we advanced thus far in 

ur Lord’s life only in order to put together those 
three raisings of the dead which are recorded for 
us in the Gospels. We have omitted much that 

might serve to bring His blessed words and works 
bel fore us on these our Sunday evenings. Shall it 
be miracles, or parables, or incidents? We havea 
great work before we finish if we are to talk of the 
Lord’s sufferings and death and resurrection ; but 
we must necessarily reserve these till last. Let us 
pause and think. 

Well, it seems we ought to have thought before. 
So suppose we give ourselves a week, and by next 
Sunday get our plan arranged, and meantime I 
will take a subject closely connected with our great 
theme, the Lord’s life and words, though not in its 


direct course ; I mean the course of him who was | 


the Lord’s forerunner, John the Baptist. 

We have already said something about the be- 
ginning of that course when we spoke of the child- 
hood of Jesus. The two holy children were rela- 
tions: what relations, does not appear ; 
word rendered “cousin” in Luke 1. 36, is merely 
“kinswoman” in the original. They might doubt- 
less thus have been frequently thrown together. 
This has perhaps been assumed in our thoughts 
more as a matter of course than it should have 
been. In childhood, and as long as Elizabeth his 
mother lived, it may have been so; but she was 
old at John’s birth, and so was his father, Zechariah, 
and the words, “ the child Meeps 


KY See “ Fireside Homilies” No. IX,, i in the Sunpay Macazing for 
16090, Pp. 722. 


for the | 


. Was in the deserts | 


till the day of his shewing unto Israel,” would seem 
best interpreted by supposing that when he became 
an orphan, he took to a wild solitary life. At all 
events, at the time of the baptism there does not 
seem to have been any very intimate acquaintance 
between him and our Lord, as we shal 
occasion to remark by and by. Still, there appear 
no reason why there should not have been frequen 
intercourse in childhood. Let us think on this first 

Of course the representations of Christian art 
are symbolic, rather than aiming at matter of fact. 
As we before remarked, the Holy Child is ever the 
unclothed and sinless One, whereas John is partially 
clothed to represent the fact that he had inherited 
sin, and therefore shame. Probably in matter of fact, 
both children were naked alike without clothing ; for 
such is the custom of those Eastern countries, and 
their customs do not vary. Nor, of course, have 
we any right to assume that there was any such 
constant pointing out of the child Jesus, as our 
painters are fond of representing ; nay, we may be 
certain there was not: otherwise John could not in 
any sense have said, “I knewhim not” at the baptism. 
This again, in our paintings, is purely symbolic 

I make these remarks to prevent our confound- 
ing truth in art with truth in fact. That may be 
intensely true in art, which never happened, and 
could never have happened, in fact. 

Well, the aged father and mother are gathered to 
their rest, and the strange boy is left alone. He 
had “ waxed strong in spirit ;” was bold, and soli- 
tary, and original; unlike other children. We may 
conjecture by the after events of his course, what 
was the character of this originality and strength of 
|spirit. The conventional sins of his time, the 
| pomps and vanities of society, the corrupt de- 
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generacy of the people of God—these were to him 
matters of aversion and loathing. Instead of soft 
clothing worn in kings’ houses, he is content with 
the scanty girdle of skin, and the cloak of camel’s 


sign of repentance—there is another and a greater 
—a pouring out of fire and the Spirit of God— 
and One is coming to perform it, One who is more 
above me, than the master is above the meanest of 


hair for cold ; instead of delicate fare, he feeds on | his slaves.” 


the edible locust, and flavours it with the honey 


Strange scene—to which no revival on this or the 


from the rock. His dwelling is in the den, or cave, | other side the Atlantic has ever seen the like— 
or tomb; on the mountain side he roams and | Jordan’s banks and Jordan itself full of eager multi- 


meditates. Rumours are abroad that he has been 
seen by one and another; we mayimagine him, before 
“the day of his shewing unto Israel,” going far to 
warm the sinner hasting to his ruin, testifying to 
right, telling the truth, and boldly rebuking vice ; 
we can fancy his fame spread far and wide as a 
strange and holy youth and man (for near upon 
thirty years thus passed), before the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon him. Thirty years—or say, 
twenty! Dowe realise this? Imagine that a lad 
in strange dress and uttering strange words, had | 
aken up his abode in our forest in 1849, and was | 
living there as a man still. We can hardly imagine 
the state of society in which such a thing could be. 
Well, the years sped on—and at last the young 
man’s thoughts, so true, so noble, so wild and solli- 
tary, were lit up by fire from above. The word of 
the Lord—the “ daughter of the Voice,” as the Jews 
called it, came to him in the wilderness. And then 
he saw, that he was set not merely to rebuke the 
age and to warn sinners, but to prepare the way of 
the Lord; that the old prophecies which he had 
learned at his holy mother’s knees were to be fulfilled 
in himself and in One whose herald he was to be. 
And then the wild figure came forth from its 
hiding-places, and began to cry, “‘ Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Up and down, in 
the tracks of the passover pilgrims, along the march 
of soldiers, beside the caravans of merchants, the 
weird Elijah-like form appeared—the loud piercing 
cry sounded. We can see him, as old painters 
have given him, rough and desert-grown, but 
beautiful in the strength of his youth, bare to 
the loins, and with his sinewy arm pointing to 
heaven. And some doubtless scoffed, and others 
went their way quick for fear they should look 
and have to listen; but more stood and heeded 
him. And then, what a scene was there! For 
not one did he spare. No compliments—no 
soft words. The merchant, the soldier, the publi- 
can, all heard the bold words that went right home 
and rankled in the heart. And when he saw some 
of rank and learning coming, it was not, ‘‘ Make 
way for those gentlemen ;” but it was “‘O brood of 


| 





vipers, who hath taught you to flee from the wrath 
which is at hand ?” 

But what do we see? The holy man enters the 
river Jordan, which flowed by the scene of his cry- 
ing in the wilderness ; and hundreds enter with him. 
One after another, they cast off their garments, they 
bow the head, and pass under the water at his bid- 
ding—the water which represents to them their 
profession, repentance and the washing away of 
sin. But as he baptizes, he protests—“ This is not | 


tudes—all the Holy Land there, and crowds from 
outside it. What an era it must have been in the 
“religious world” of that land! How old conserva- 
tive Scribes and Pharisees must have shaken their 
heads, and called out upon the times! How many 
decorums must have been violated, when wise old 
grey-beards submitted to be taught by this wild rustic, 
and dainty daughters of Israel passed through the 
waters under his hands weeping tears of penitence ! 

But such, dear ones, is God’s way when He pre- 
pares it; and doubtless many a score of disciples 
was born for Christ who came after, by this revolu- 
tionary infringer of decorums. For his cry ever 
was, “Not I, but another—a greater than I is 
coming! My baptism is but half—is not half, that 
which God has to do with you.” 

One day, among the crowd, came a young man 
to be baptized, known to John, and yet unknown. 
Known—for he had long been acquainted with him 
personally—he had long known His blameless life 
and holy character ; but unknown, for he had never 
heard of His high mission; this was known pro- 
bably, since the death of Joseph and the parents of 
John, to none but her who had laid up and pon- 
dered all the events of His infancy in her heart. 

With noble humility, John declares, “ I have need 
to be baptized of thee: and comest thou to me?” 
And after the baptism, a sacred sign, long ago an- 
nounced to him, reveals to him that his holy kins- 
man was the Greater One, who should baptize with 
the Holy Ghost. 

At once the self-renouncing Baptist proceeds to 
fulfil his direct mission, of sending men to Christ. 
No long time after, when a commission was sent 
out from Jerusalem to demand of John who he was, 
and why he did these things, he plainly told them 
that the Great Baptizer with the Holy Ghost was 
among them ; that he was nothing but a voice in 
the wilderness, preparing the way before Him. And 
the very day after this enquiry, he directs two of his 
disciples away from himself to Jesus, pointing Him 
out as the Lamb of God. 

There is nothing finer in history than this self- 
renouncing: except perhaps the noble testimony 
which the same holy man bears to our Lord further 
on in the same fourth Gospel, calling Him the 
Bridegroom, and himself only the Bridegroom’s 
friend—announcing that Jesus must increase, and he 
must decrease. And accordingly from this time on- 
wards the star of the Baptist wanes and pales before 
the rising Sun. 

The next we hear of him is in the court of a 
licentious tyrant, Herod Antipas. This bad man, 
as it so often happens, was not wholly bad. He 


all—this is not the end—this baptism is only a/ had times of good resolves, and at such times he 
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sent for John, and heard him willingly, and wows | 
made changes in his conduct in consequence. | 
But at last, as so often in intercourse between | 
bad men and good, came a time when something | 
had to be told which would give mortal offence. 
Herod had taken away Herodias, his brother’s wife, 
and lived with her as his own. “It is not lawful 
for thee to have her,” said the intrepid man of 
God : thereby making himself the object and at last 
the victim, of the abandoned woman’s vengeance. 

But first comes a very remarkable passage in 
John’s course, respecting which some have doubted | 
as to how we are to explain it. 

He was lying in Herod’s prison at Machzerus, a 
town in Perea. Our Lord was teaching and work- 
ing miracles in the neighbouring district of Galilee. | 
Let us think for a moment of the two. 

We may well imagine what an earnest and lively | 
interest John must have taken in the Person and | 
career of our Lord. Think what his own baptism | 
had been—and then remember that it was to be as 
nothing in comparison with that nobler baptism with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire which the Lord was 
to confer. His own, the lesser baptism, had been 
frequented by immense multitudes from the whole 
of Palestine. What then was this second and 
greater baptism accomplishing? In his prison he 
heard of the works of the Christ. But what were 
they? A few miracles of healing in an obscure 
district—and these, accompanied with strict injunc- 
tions to the healed not to publish His fame abroad. 
Was this He who was to come? Not that the 
Baptist could really doubt concerning the Person 
or the mission of Jesus. But all this was so unlike 
anything which he had foretold—the Lord’s way of 
comparative obscurity and delay was so incompre- 
hensible to him—his soul too, very likely, was so 
faint, and sick with hope deferred,—that he sends 
by his disciples a message, meant I cannot doubt 
as a stimulus to that glorious course which seemed 
to him to be but half undertaken, “ Art thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another?” 
How the Lord answered this enquiry, we know: 
our present concern is more with the testimony 
which it drew from Him to the person and career 
of John. This reed shaken with the wind, this 
Fainter under persecution,—was John this, when 
they went out into the wilderness to see him? Nay, 
he was a prophet, and more than a prophet: the 
greatest of the sons of men,—the messenger sent to 
prepare the way of the Lord. But the grace of the 
Gospel, the standing and glory of even the little 
ones of Christ’s kingdom, these he had not: the 
brightest star of night is weaker than the feeblest 
beam of the risen day. 

And now we come to the closing scene—that 
dark record of hasty vows, and watchtul vengeance, 
and holy blood shed as water on the earth. 

It was a great festal day. The lords and high | 
captains and chief men of Galilee sat at a banquet | 
with the king. The feasting was over, and the | 
wine was flowing freely. The daughter of Herodias | 
came in and danced before them, Strange place | 
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and scene—and strange consequences followed. 
The infatuated king, robbed of his better senses 
by the pleasure of the licentious exhibition, made 
her the fatal promise,—confirmed it by the fatal 
oath. The girl is puzzled what to ask—she goes 
and consults her mother. Then vindictive hatred, 
ever ready, makes its spring: “ Ask for the head of 
John the Baptist.” And so, as a bit of after-supper 
entertainment, at the asking of a worthless girl, in 
spite of the wretched king’s undissembled grief and 
reluctance, the minister of death is sent to the 
prison, the greatest of the sons of men is foully 
slain, and the holy lips which had uttered the 
message of God’s Spirit to Israel are given into the 
hand of the wanton, are passed about for the gaze 
of the revellers, and are finally delivered up to the 
criminal wife herself to insult and cast out. 

Never was a more terrible tale—never one with 
sadder, wilder contrasts. It has almost the same 
character, in its higher realm of interest, as that of 
some of the old Greek histories of which I was tell- 
ing Jessy the other day—the character of irony— 
mockery of human pomp, and mockery too of even 
solemn human hope. ‘The sport of the reveller, 
the reward of wanton frolic, is the mangled head of 
God’s prophet: and on the other side, the end of 
the glorious career of the forerunner of the world’s 
King is to fall as it were by a chance blow, victim 
to the spite of a worthless woman. 

But if the holy martyr had small respect there, it 
was not so everywhere. The poor mutilated body 
was cared for by the disciples who had followed 
his teaching: and when they had done this, they 
went and told Jesus. 

And here is perhaps the most notable feature of 
the whole. The Lord when He heard it, went 
apart into a desert place to pray. Was it, that the 
Forerunner had gone before Him, as in ministry, 
so now in suffering? For from this time seems to 
come gradually over Him that deepening cloud 
into which He entered further and further, till He 
fell into the very power of darkness. 

And now it has struck me, my darlings, that we 
are all, however unlike in the actual facts of our 
position, yet in some remarkable particulars like 
this Forerunner. 

I need not tell you, how we are all put here to 
point out and testify to the same Great One whois 
to come—this, thank God, we know, and I believe 
we are doing it, each in our place, as God has 
given us power. 

But the point in which I would make the com- 
parison is this. We are living, as he lived, each of 
us, at the end of the night, at the break of a brighter 
day. “The night is far spent, the day is at hand.” 
Whatever we may be now, the greatest, wisest, 
holiest of us all in the Church on earth is less than 
the least on that other side. 

And we, in our imperfect estimate of our Lord’s 
ways, may like him be disposed sometimes to look 
out of our earthly prison, and in displeasure at His 
delay, almost question His mission. 

So do temptations and so do duties repeat them- 
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selves, and characters even the most unlike cover 
common ground. 

And another thing has struck me while we have 
been concluding, with reference to our future sub- 
jects. 

This martyrdom of John seems, as I said, to 
have been the first great introduction to our blessed 
Lord of the approaching period of His sufferings. 

How will it be, if we devote some of these our 
evenings in tracing out His sufferings? I don’t 
think that exactly this has been done before—I 
mean following out, from the very beginning, the 


tokens of the coming Passion? It will be work of 
the deepest interest, and will I think admirably 
suit these our evening talks, which are rather exer- 
cises of the fancy about divine things than regular 
treatments of divine things themselves. 

I see Jessy is looking at the clock and at her 
music-stand. Well, there can be but one thing to- 
night—that glorious opening of the Messiah again. 
I wish we could do Wise’s grand anthem “ Prepare 
| ye the way.” But we have not numbers for that : 
| numbers I mean who can take up points such as 
| there are in that anthem. 
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How strangely uncomfortable it is, when looking 
over an acquaintance’s album, to come on the 


face of some one who has deeply wronged you, | 


or from whom, by your own fault, you have been 
long estranged! The turn of a leaf is like the 
opening of a doorway into the past, with vague 
vistas which dim eyes strangely mix and multiply, 
and a floating fragrance, which overcomes you with 
a pained sense of mingled sweetness and confusion. 
You pass from prose to poetry, from reality to 
romance, at a single step. And yet, very probably, 
when your acquaintance says, ‘“‘ That is So-and-so, 
who was once—— But, by the way, you must 
have known her at one time,” you are able to reply, 
“Ah, soI did! Strange, I scarcely recognised her 
—she is so changed since then ;” and you pass on 
to others, and see all the new faces through a 
glimmering, uncertain medium that makes them all 
look so much the same to you, that you almost 
wonder at the varying accounts and descriptions 
given of them as you proceed. 

This is an experience I have had once or twice 
myself, and I dare say it is common; but I am 
not so sure whether people in general are like me 
at all in other experiences respecting photographs. 
I have frequently wondered if, when turning over 
the leaves, the owner ever felt a fluttering at the 
heart on some certain portrait presenting itself, and 
the inevitable question coming as to whose likeness 
it is. I have one photograph which for years I 
hadn’t the courage to put into my album ; and this, 
because the subject of it had done me such a service 
that I could not trust myself to speak of it to others. 
{ kept it in a secret drawer of my writing-desk, and 
through a dreary girlhood, such as I hope is un- 
common, I only took it out to look at in the holiday 
afternoons, when I was sure of half-an-hour to my- 
self. And even now, when she whose features it 
so vividly preserves, is far away in another quarter 
of the world, I feel I must sometimes seem rather 
cold and abrupt in disposing of the question put 
to me by new acquaintances as to whose portrait 
it is. Shall I tell how this likeness is so dear to me, 
and how, in spite of my own feelings, I did at last 
dare to put it with the rest to be looked at? Yes, 
I feel I may do so safely, for others may be benefited 


by the account ; the more that the tears came into | 


my little Diana’s eyes as I told her of it, when she 
, first came upon the picture, which befel in this wise :— 


I. 

I had been ailing for some weeks, and my little 
girl had been in the habit of coming in the after- 
noons to prepare her exercises for school beside 
me at my writing-desk. One day I had myself sat 
up in bed, and was just sealing a letter—the first 
I had written for weeks to my husband, who was 
abroad with his regiment—when she came in from 
her walk rather earlier than usual. There was a 
thin coating of snow on the ground, I remember, 
and a clear atmosphere had so lengthened out the 
light, that perhaps, in spite of my weakness, I had 
been deceived as to the time, in the gladness of a 
medical bar to my writing having that day been 
removed. I had opened the secret drawer to take 
out a little seal with a cameo in it—the first present 
I ever got from dear Philip, and with which I always 
used to seal his letters. I fancied I could return 
it to its place without observation, but, before I had 
replaced it, Die’s things were off, her arms round 
my neck, and the exclamation in my ears— 

“Oh, mamma, I never saw that pretty drawer 
before! And you've portraits there, too?” And 
her little, prying pink fingers were already on my 
jealously-guarded treasure. 

“Yes, one—only one—which I have kept here 
for a good while, because I was not sure other people 
would like it as well as I do,” I said, trying to draw 
the photograph away and put it in its place, deter- 
mined to be candid, yet with an effort not to excite 
curiosity ; for my plan has always been never to give 
children an impression that you desired to conceal 
anything from them. 

“And you never put it in the album beside Uncle 
Harry, and Aunt Mabel, and big Cousin Phil, with 
his brown beard? But mayn’t I look at it just for 
a minute, mamma, dear? I like pictures so.” 

“ Well, you may ; but only for one minute, mind.” 

“What a pretty face—so quiet! and the eyes 
are just like Ralph’s,” she exclaimed. ; 

Ralph was a small Scotch terrier, which, having 
given his little mistress due bestowal of welcome, 
had anew coiled himself up on the hearth-rug. At 
sound of his own name, however, he cocked up 
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his ears, stood up on his fore-feet, and peeped, with 
sharp black eyes, from under his long woolly hair, as 
though to prove the truth of what had just been said. 

“Some people would not think it a pretty face,” 
I answered, “ but it tells a great deal ; and certainly 
the eyes are as black as Ralph’s, but far more 
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expressive than his could ever be, though Ralph’s | 


eyes are very pretty for a dog’s.” 

“Ves, am sure they are,” said Die, with an absent 
air, which told there was something unspoken. 

“You know I only gave you the portrait for 
one minute, Die, and you are keeping it more than 
two. Now I must put it away.” 

“ But whose is it? Please do tell me.” 

“ Not now, my dear, not now,” I urged, as I took 
the portrait from her. 

“Oh, I know—it must be old Susan’s; for she 
has very sharp black eyes, though her face is wrinkled | 
and looks different.” 

“No, no, it isn’t Susan’s portrait; and Susan 
would be anything but pleased if she knew you com- 
pared her eyes to Ralph’s ;” for between the prim, old, 
trusted servant and the dog there was no sympathy. 

“T couldn’t guess, then,” said Die, as she turned 
to pat Ralph. 

“No more you could, child; for you never saw 
the face itself, though it’s a Diana’s face, and you 
are, in one respect, her name-child.” 

“Am I?” and the eyes opened wide in wonder 
and curiosity as she came near the bed again. 
“Then I should know about her, shouldn’t I? Had 
she a story? Susan said yesterday that everybody 
had a story ; but I don’t believe it, and I told her 
I was sure I hadn’t one, nor little Eleanor Greene 
either—unless it was falling into the ditch, dirtying 
her brown dress, and losing a new shoe in the mud ; 
and if that is the way to have a story, I’d rather not 
have one.” 

“Susan sometimes speaks to herself, I believe, 
when you fancy she is speaking to you,” I said. 

“ No, no; I’m sure she said it tome; for she was 
combing out my hair at the time. But, oh, mamma, 
you might tell me about the picture some time.” 

“Very well. If you get your lessons soon over 
to-morrow, if I am able I will try and tell you 
about it after tea. Now, run down and say to 
Jane that we are ready. 

II. 

Little Die was very eager to get through her 
lessons next day, and as soon as the tea things were 
taken away, she reminded me of my promise about 
Diana’s story. So I told it her in as simple terms 
as I could. 

“You must know, then, that when I was a little 
girl like you I had no mother—not even a sick and 
weakly mother—to care for me as you have. Both 
father and mother died in the West Indies, where 
we had some property, and I was sent home to the 
care of my father’s elder brother, who, being a 
widower, lived with a sister still older than himself 
in a large dull house, which I can remember so 
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on a bare hiil-slope in the other side of England from 
where we are now, with straggling lines of black 
fir-trees running round it, as if trying to screen it 
from view, but had never quite succeeded ; for it 
stared down with many eyes upon the lower ground. 
There were a few tall elms, at the one end of which 
there was a rookery; and often in the summer 


| mornings have I been wakened by the loud cawing 


from pleasant dreams of the groves of orange and 
pine-apple, only to fall into dozes in which the West 
Indies and England were strangely and uncomfort- 
ably blended together. Uncle had one boy and 
two girls of his own. The boy was younger than 
I was, and the girls were older. They had been 
pretty much left to themselves in their upbringing ; 
for uncle was quite an old-fashioned country yeo- 
man, and looked on scientific training and govern- 
esses with supreme contempt. Sometimes he 
would even let out a bad word when his sister 
would say that the children were becoming too 
much for her, and propose that a governess should 
be got for them. So we went toa school in the 
village near by all together for a year or two, 

“The way in which we were treated at home 
did not tend to make us more sincere and affec- 
tionate towards each other. My aunt was cross 
and short-tempered, and disliked anything like 
endearment. She was very suspicious, too; and 
doubted our words when she had no cause to 
disbelieve us. The result was that my cousins 
were given over to cunning and make-believe and 
all manner of contrivances; and while they de- 
lighted in every sort of trick and mischief, had 
only one concern—to get the blame shifted off 
themselves. Owing to Tom’s cleverness, and Ruth 
conniving at it, I was often blamed for what I 
would have been heartily ashamed of, and scolded 
and whipped by aunt for denying that I did it. 

“T cannot tell how solitary I used to feel among 
them. I shrunk into myself—always thinking of 
the kind nurses I had had before I came to Eng- 
land ; and I was teased and tormented into sullen 
defiance of them. ‘The irksomeness of the life 
grew more than I could bear, and this only gave 
my cousins a handle against me, and they tor- 
mented me the more. ‘They called me ‘sly puss’ 
and ‘cheaty,’ and many other bad names like 
that. I thought my life a burden. I resolved 
to run away from them. I had the sense to know 
that money was needful for this ; and had observed 
that Aunt Barbara kept her spare money in a 
little box which lay in her room, through which 
I passed in going to my little bed closet. I could 
easily manage to steal through her room on tiptoe, 
and carry off the box. As uncle and aunt talked 
about money matters in our presence indifferently, 
I knew they had money of mine; so I tried to 
think this would not be so very wrong; and then 
I could pay it back again. I had no idea how I 
was to get to London. All I knew was that some 
friends there had been very kind to me when I was 
on my way from Jamaica, and that the coach passed 


well. It was square and whitewashed, and stood | by that road. 
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“ arly on the morning of the day on which I had 
resolved to carry out my plan, I rose and dressed 
myself—never thinking of taking any extra cover- 
- x; and, having managed to undo the door by 

lraw gg forward a hall-chair, I hurried down by 
the strip of firs to the main road. 
remember how the moon showed sharp and cold 
against the tips of the trees on the other side, 
and seemed nearer, and looked to me more like 
a human face than it had ever done; and I felt 
very afraid and trembled—the more that a man 
with a horse and cart rose right up against me 
on a rise as I reached the road. You can imagine 
how my heart fluttered; for I wasn’t very much 
bigger than you, and it was so early that none of 
the workers had yet come to my uncle’s farm. I 
was just about to strike into a short path across 
a wood where young trees were growing, when I 
heard the man cry, ‘Hullo, miss! you're early 
afoot—eh?’ At this I ran, and the man jumped 
off his cart—for though I couldn’t look round, I 
heard his feet on the hard road—and ran after me, 
as he cried to the horse to stop. I should have 
escaped him, I think; but my foot caught in a 
bramble, and I fell on a tree root stunned and 
b tecding, The man took me up in his arms like a 
baby ; but I remembered no more till I opened my 
eyes in bewilderment in a strange room, asking 
wildly for aunt’s box. There was a young, gentle 
face, like an angel’s, I thought it, bending over 
me, with mild dark eyes ; and a white-haired old 
m - was standing, with folded hands, at my bed- 
side, looking at me anxiously. The sun was shining 
clear ; and, : as he stood where the beam from the 
window fell on his face, I did not recognise him ; 
but his countenance reminded me of some pic- 
tures of the elders in the Revelation which I had 
seen in a Bible of my mother’s. 

““¢Oh, where is auntie’s box?’ I cried. 

“Hush, my dear, the box is quite safe,’ came 
from the gentle face as the sponge was brought 
softly over my forehead. 

“T came to myself gradually, and knew I was 
in the Vicarage, to which the man had taken me 
as being nearest. It was Diana, the vicar’s daughter, 
who was nursing me; but how different her face 
looked to me now from what it had done in the 
dim corner of the church where I only saw her 
from the opposite side! I had thought it looked 
grave and severe ; for I had never come to speech 
with her, because since my arrival she had mostly 
been away at schools at a distance, and had only 
recenily come home for good. As for my uncle, 
though he went to church, he did not caré much 
for the vicar’s company, saying that he ‘smelt of 
book-damp.’ But now my uncle and aunt came to 
see me, for I was very ill and fevered ; but aunt, 
who was religious in her own way, could not help 


letting out that I had been wicked, reminding me | 


that this was a punishment sent upon me. On 
this Dia 1a said,— 

“Oh, no, not wicked, Miss Barbara ; only fool- 
ish and stupid, like a dear good little girl as she j is.’ 





I can still | 


“Then for the first time she bent down and 
kissed me, and all my heart went out to her. She 
used to sit and read beside me in the bright after- 
noons from the Bible and from the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
| gress, just as I have read to you when you were 
ill, but she brought fairy stories also and little 
poems out of magazines she had, which made me 
laugh. And then she would laugh too, and say I 
must be ready for my medicine now I could laugh 
like that, and she would bring it and whisper, 
‘ Now, you must try and get well, you know ; for 
you won’t, unless you try very hard, so I tell you.’ 

“On this I would promise to try all I could, but 
with a secret wish at my heart that I could only 
lie there always, and not need to face aunt and 
Tom, and Ruth and Jessie again at the Old 
Manor. 





better, the doctor suggested whether it couldn’t 
be arranged that I should stay at the Vicarage for 
a time. To this Aunt Barbara reluctantly con- 
sented. What a joy it was to think of being alone 
whole days with dear Diana,—wandering with her 
through the garden and in the woods, gathering 
the ferns and wild flowers that she was so fond of, 
and that she spoke about so often! The only 
pain in it was that it must so soon come to an 
end. These sweet summer days with her kept me 
from growing up the selfish, fretful, suspicious girl 
I feel I should otherwise have been. She was my 
good angel; and when you are big, Die, you must 
try and bea good angel like her—that is why you 
are named Diana after her and your grandmother, 
though I never spoke to you of her before. 

“Well, Diana was so loving, so unselfish, 
gentle, so glad to give pleasure, that I seemed to 
find all I needed in her, and she seemed to find 
something that she needed in me—and that was 
just somebody to be kind to and lavish her good- 
ness on. And when once I asked her if it wasn’t 
very wicked of me to run away with aunt’s box, 
she said very quietly and with a smile,— 

“¢But you know my belief is that was only a 
dream. People never could do such things in their 
right senses. And then, you know, the box was 
not with you when yourwere brought to our house ; 
and your aunt has it all safe.’ 

“Then she kissed me, and made me kneel down 
with her, and pray that we might not be led into 
temptation.” 

“But did you never go back to aunt’s house 
again ?” queried little Die anxiously. 

“Oh! yes, I did, months after; and I was 
astonished at the way in which I could now bear 
the taunts and jeers of my cousins; cheerfully 
telling them they were wrong, and were only injur- 
ing themselves by their stories, and not me, though 
I was vexed they should be so mean and malicious ; 
and I could even pray for them in my own room 
at night. You see, a little kindness helps one so. 
| And~ I was much aided by a wise arrangement 
which was made that I was always to spend my 
| Saturdays at the Vicarage with Diana. How I 





“Seeing that this fear kept me from getting. 
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looked forward to those days; and how full of | worship idols about the one God, and about Christ 
quiet joy they were! And this went on till other | Jesus coming to this earth to die to make us good 
people came to the Vicarage after Diana’s father | and happy ; and she has been much blessed in her 


died.” work.” 
“And where did Diana go?” asked the child) “And will she never come back again?” 
anxiously. “Well, she may; but I fear it is not likely. She 


“Well, she went out to India as a Zenana’ is much attached to the poor Hindoo women, and 
teacher, that is, a lady who gets admission to the has no thought for any other ties; and you must 
houses to teach the women and children who know that the young clergyman she loved, and 
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whose wife she was to be, went out to India asa “ And Ruth, and Jessie ?” 


missionary, and died there ; and, as she says her-| “They are both alive and well, and have little 
self, she is married to his people, meaning the| girls of their own. I expect Jessie and her chil- 
poor Hindoos.” | dren here next month to see you. The first chance 

“ And what did Cousin Tom do ?” | we have had of seeing her since we came from 


“As you will learn by-and-by, everybody has a | Canada.” 
story, and his was sad enough. I must tell it you| “Oh, that will be delightful!” screamed Die; 
another time ; but after a wild life he became a| “and may I put the album away now with the new 
brave soldier, and died at Delhi fighting for his | portrait in it, for them to see when they come ?” 
country.” B. ORME. 
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‘DON’T CRY OVER SPILT WATER.” 
2 Sam. xiv. 14. 
VERY wise wo- we cease fretting at the inevitable. ‘ The dead are 


man was the Wise 
Womanof Tekoah. 
One sentence of 
hers has lived 
through thirty cen- 
turies ; it still lin- 
gers on the lips 
and in the hearts 
Sof men. Which 
of us will leave 
even so modest a 
bequest as this to 
the ages that come 
after us ? 


man makes but a 
single appearance 
on the historic 
scene, yet she will 
never be forgotten. 
In her interview 
with King David 
she only once rises, 
from the facts of 
the particular case 
she had in hand, 
to one of those 
broad and rapid 
generalizations 
which have an in- 
estimable value for 
us as well as for 
King David, for 
all men as well as 
for us. But for a 
single sentence, a 
sentence which 
simply expresses a general truth in an appro- 
priate and graphic figure, we should hardly have 
cared to remember her. It is by right of this apt 
beautiful saying that she holds an earthly immor- 
tality. Ah, how God must have bound us each to 
each, what subtle far-reaching links must bind all 
the children of Adam into one, how solemn and 
mysterious an influence the humblest of us may 
exert on all, when the obscure Prophetess of that 
dark age and distant land can still touch our hearts 
and shape our thoughts ! 

“ We must needs die, and are as water spilt upon 
the ground, which cannot be gathered up again.” — 
What strong sad words these are! sad with an 
infinite despair concerning the dead, as also con- 
cerning the living—for they too must die; and yet 
strong with the patience which can endure even the 
burden of that dark hopeless mystery. As we ponder 
them, the Prophetess seems to look upon us from 
the darkness of the past with wan pensive face, 


and ha warn us in mournful yet kindly accents that 
I,.—26. 








The Wise Wo- | 


dead. ‘The living must die. They and we are as 
water which, once spilt, cannot be gathered up 
again. It is of no use to cry over spilt water. 
Rather, drink of any fresh sweet cup which is still 
left you. Amnon is dead, and all the weeping in 
the world will not bring him back to life: but 
Absalom is alive, and though he too must die, for 
the present he is young and very comely. Take Aim 
to thy heart, O foolish David, that sittest in the dust 
mourning for dust, and let him comfort thee for the 
son thou hast lost. Why mourn and weep over the 
water which the thirsty earth hath sucked from thy 
thirsty eyes, when fresh fair water in another and 
more comely cup is offered to thy lips?” 

But what heartless Epicurean doctrine have we 
here? This is but an ancient version of “To- 
morrow we die ; let us therefore eat, and drink, and 
make merry to-day.” It is the philosophy of “the 
Stye,” not of the Church. It may suit brutes who 
live only for the present, but will not suit men who, 
with large discourse of reason, look before and 
after. What father, what mother, ever forgot their 
first-born because other babes were vouchsafed 
them? Who can cease to remember what has been 
in the past, or to forecast what may be or might 
have been in the future, because the table of the 
Present is sumptuously furnished and adorned ? 

Yet before we condemn the Wise Woman’s say- 
_ing as tending to a base and sensual Epicureanism, 
‘let us observe that it carried comfort to King 
, David, who was very far from living in “the Stye,” 

though he may have spent a day or two in it now 
and then. The words of the Prophetess did not 
teach him to despair of the dead, but to show 
mercy to the living. For three years he had wept 
for Amnon, “ mourning for his son every day ;” was 
it not time that he ceased to weep? For three 
years he had steadfastly refused to see Absalom, 
who, though he had grievously sinned in killing 
Amnon, had not sinned without the foulest provo- 
cation, but had murdered Amnon only to avenge 
his sister's murdered innocence: and now that 
King David’s soul began to yearn towards Absalom, 
was it not time that he should “fetch home again 
his banished” son? ‘The water was spilt; and to 
spill more water was not the way to gather ‘hat up 
again. Amnon was dead; but for David to treat 
Absalom as one who, though alive, was dead to 
him, would not restore Amnon to life. Grief for 
the dead could not absolve the living from their 
duties—their duties to the living. Men and women, 
who have grave imperative work to do in the 
world, must not waste the time and energy they 
need for the discharge of duty in crying over spilt 
water. Let them rather accept the facts of life as 
they find them, spilt water and all; let them accept 
even those sorrowful losses and changes which seem 
_to obscure all the joys of life and to take away the 
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very heart for duty, and under their new sorrowful 
conditions do the best they can for God and man. 

This, I take it, was what the Wise Woman 
meant—not selfish Epicurean indulgence, but man- 
ful godly heroism. As applied to David her words 
carried this lesson :—‘‘ Death is the common event, 
too common to be an evil. Get good out of it 
then, what good you may and can. Do not let it 
weaken, but rather strengthen, you for the duties 
which remain to you. Do not let it alienate you 
from the living, but rather bind them to you in 
closer and more tender ties.” 

Their larger and more general application, the 
principle of the words, I take to be: “Don’t fret 
over the inevitable, the irreparable. The past is 
past, and cannot be recalled: therefore be the 
more intent on a wise use of the present. In- 
stead of crying over spilt water, or trying in vain to 
gather it up from the dust—you will only disfigure 
your face and pollute your fingers if you do that— 
betake you to the fountain of living water, drink of 
the untainted perennial spring. Let your feet 
wear a track which shall guide other feet to its 
pure waters, Let your example be a standing invi- 
tation to your neighbours, that they also may 
repair to the fountain which no dust can defile, and 
drink of the clear life-giving waters which flow on 
for ever.” 

Now if we take, first, the more limited, and then 
the more general application of this principle—that 
it is vain to fret at the inevitable—and bring them 
into connection with our own experience of life 
and death, we shall find them both instructive and 
consolatory. 

I, Let us apply this principle to the limited facts 
of death and bereavement. Each and all of us, 
“ we must needs die.” We know that, and confess 
it. Yet when death comes to us, we are commonly 
taken by surprise. If, for instance, our neighbour’s 
child die, ¢hat does not seem to us so very shocking 
and unnatural; we are soon ready with the com- 
monplaces about death and sorrow and hope, which 
have probably irritated more afflicted souls than 
they have comforted. But if our child die, we find 
the commonplaces which our neighbours now ad- 
minister to us singularly worthless and ineffective. 
We are taken at unawares. The unexpectedness 
of our bereavement embitters our bereavement ; 
and, not infrequently, there is some resentment in 
our grief: we have, or we conceive that we have, 
had an injustice done us as well as a loss inflicted 
onus. “Why should our child have been taken 
rather than another’s? With the whole world for 
his field, why should Death have picked out and 
plucked just the one flower, or one of the few 
flowers, which made our little garden gay?” And 
we nurse our sorrow, which is often also in part a 
wrath, refusing to be comforted. We fold our list- 
less hands, and, because the one task is taken from 
us which “we loved, we neglect other tasks. The 
child, or the friend, whom we have lost takes a 
special dearness in our thoughts ; and, in our sad 
tender worship of his memory, we too often under- 





value and fail in our duty to the living. We think 
we have a right, a right hardly and bitterly carned, 
to indulge our grief. That stern practical duties 
should intrude upon it, and cal! our thoughts away 
from it, we resent as a fresh wrong. In short, we 
insist on crying over our spilt water, and on making 
futile efforts to gather it up again, neglecting mean- 
while, or wilfully, if not angrily, putting from our 
lips the unspilt water which God has gathered into 
many precious vessels for our comfort and refresh- 
ment. 

Now all this, natural as it is, is nevertheless 
wrong. “Can it be wrong if it be natural?” 
Surely, yes: for our nature is weak and fallen; all 
its issues, therefore, cannot be good and right. Our 
imperfect nature is not the standard of right and 
wrong, but God’s perfect will. And there are 
many things opposed to that will which, in our 
varying moods, seem natural to us, and are natural 
to us, and for our indulgence in which we seek no 
other justification. 

That the resentment, the hopelessness, the aban- 
donment to grief which too often characterize our 
sorrow for departed friends are alien to the will of 
God there can be little doubt. Even the Wise 
Woman of Tekoah teaches us that we should set a 
term, a limit, to our grief; that we should not suffer 
it to absorb all the thoughts and affections of the 
soul, or to withdraw us from the duties and solaces 
still left to us. Amnon is dead, but the comely 
Absalom still lives. Let us love Atm, and serve 
him, and gather from his love to us what comfort 
and strength we may. ‘The bereavement we have 
suffered may have affected, it may have shot a 
disastrous change through, all the conditions of our 
life. Well, there is no help for it. We are not 
lords of fate, and cannot shape our circumstances 
as we please. These are ordered for us by God, 
who speaks to us through the facts of life no less 
than through the words of Inspiration. And it is 
of no use to kick against the goads to which his 
providence has harnessed us: if we do that, we 
shall only add the smart of fresh wounds to the 
dull aching of the stroke which has already fallen 
onus. Fretting will not alter the inevitable. We 
must accept it, whether with our will or against it. 
Let us then accept it with a patient cheerfulness, 
and so take the sting out of it. “Tis weak, ’tis 
useless to sit down and weep over spilt water when 
we have yet a long steep path to climb, and many 
around us who look to us for guidance and refresh- 
ment. Let us be up and doing, and, in serving the 
living, hallow and soften our grief for the dead. 

But what is this? Have we escaped the Epicu- 
rean “stye” only to wander in the cold windy 
“portico” of the Stoics? We might well think 
we had, were this all that the Wise Woman has to 
teach us. It is not difficult to understand how, 
were we to stop here, many a bereaved parent or 
child might say, ‘ All that is very well for men cast 
in an heroic mould ; they may find comfort in it; 
but I am weak: in me the crushing sense of loss 
bears down the sense of duty. Why remind me 
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that it is of nouse to cry over spilt water? I know 
it, and hence my tears. I weep the more because I 
weep in vain. How am I to get hope from the 
loss of hope? If the water could be gathered up, 
I would not sit and grieve. Zhen I would strain 
every nerve, however faint the prospect of success. 
But now what can I do save mourn to despair over 
an irreparable loss ?” 

There is comfort in the Wise Woman’s words 
even for those who are thus beggared of hope and 
“ distract with grief.” We may find in them a 
larger and more consolatory meaning than any of 
which she was conscious. For, observe: this spilt 
water of hers—what after all becomes of it? 
Though we cannot raise it up again, it nevertheless 
does rise again; no particle of it is lost. For a 
little while it lies in the dust, and helps to make 
that fruitful. But no sooner does the sun shine 
upon it with a fervent heat than it evaporates ; its 
baser and more earthly parts remain in the earth 
to fructify it, but its major and more ethereal parts 
rise through the air, rise toward heaven, and put 
on new and more perfect forms, forms which, though 
invisible to us, are no less real than those it wore 
while we could see it. The water spilt upon the 
ground may be gathered up again; it must be 
gathered up again. It will be drawn up into the 
skies, to form part of a gracious cloud, which by 
and bye will fall in enriching showers on the parched 
fields ; and, that purpose once served, it will be 
again lifted to the skies, again to fall, again to rise, 
—so passing into a life of perpetual service. Nay, 
as it falls it may reflect the splendours of the sun, 
and help to form the gracious beautiful rainbow 
which carries a prophecy of hope over all the earth, 
and lifts all hearts to heaven. 

And is there not hope, is there not comfort, in 
that? Our child, our parents, our kinsfolk ‘and 
friends “ must needs die, and be as water spilt upon 
the ground.” We cannot, by weeping for them, 
win them back to life, any more than by crying 
over it we can gather the spilt water up again. 
But God, who is our sun, will shine upon them. 
The eternal Light will raise, purify, ennoble them, 
consecrating them to an eternal service, perhaps 
causing them to carry hope and consolation to 
many dejected hearts. As there are many mansions 
in our Father’s house, so also there are many 
ministries in his service. And our departed friends, 
invisible to us, are in his eye, in his employ, living 
not less really, but more really than while they 
were still with us. Let us not then degrade them 
in our thoughts. Let us neither weep for them as 
though they were simply dust mingling with dust, 
nor seek by so much as a wish to draw them down 
from the service in which is their rest. 

II. But if we bring the more general application 
of this principle—that it is vain to fret at the 
inevitable—home to our experience, we shall find 
that it has instruction for all men, and not only for 
the sorrowful and bereaved. 

The vanity of fretting at the irreparable is a 
principle capable of many and large applications. 





Not only must we needs die, we all do die daily. 
Our whole physical structure, as we are often 
reminded, changes every few years: our mental 
structure changes faster still. The body of our flesh 
does not contain even one of the particles of which 
it was composed a few years since; and in these 
years our mental make, if indeed any vital process 
of growth have taken place, has passed through 
many vicissitudes and shifted into many new forms. 
We are each of us many men in one. If we have 
half-a-dozen photographs taken in a day, the general 
resemblance is not more marked than the differences 
of expression. Show them to a stranger, and he 
will often fail to see that the same man sat for all. 
But if we ave, much more have we been, many men, 
And as we recall the past, as we remember our 
former selves, and compare what we are with what 
we were, if we see some changes for which we are 
thankful, we also see much which inspires regret; 
and as the years pass, and the inevitable changes 
ensue, we are too apt to waste time in crying over 
spilt water and trying to gather it up again. 

“T am not the man I was,” is sooner or later 
the language of most men; “ not so quick in appre- 
hension, nor so fresh in feeling, nor so strong 
whether for the encounter with temptation or the 
discharge of duty. What opportunities I have lost 
—opportunities that will never recur! What taints 
I have contracted—taints which all the waters in 
the sea cannot remove, and all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten! What might I not have 
been had I not suffered time to slip through my 
fingers unused? What might I not do now, with 
my larger knowledge of life, if I possessed the 
vigour and ardour which once I had!” When this 
language is sincerely used, when we thus look back 
on our “dead selves,” bemoaning them instead of 
making them “stepping-stones to higher better 
things ;” when we are thus haunted with the ghosts 
of iost opportunities and past sins, we are filled 
with a regret singularly like the sorrow of bereave- 
ment. And this regret, like that sorrow, is very 
apt to weaken us still more, and to interpose 
between us and the duties we yet have to discharge. 
We lose time in mourning the loss of time. We 
waste strength in sorrowing over a strength that is 
gone. We miss present opportunities while lamenting 
opportunities that are past. 

O that we could: understand once for all that it 
is useless, and worse than useless, to cry over spilt 
water! ‘The past is past; and it will be wise of us 
to “let the dead past bury its dead,” and not to 
expend the little strength that is left us in digging 
graves for it, and watering them with our tears. No 
self-upbraidings, however mournful or passionate, 
will bring back a single bygone opportunity, or 
remove a single stain, or restore a single energy 
which has been misspent. Here we stand, embody- 
ing in our present characters the manifold result of 
past experiences. It is vain to mourn that we are 
what we are. The weaker we are, the more need 
to husband our strength; the more frequent and 
ample the opportunities we have missed, the more 
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we should strive to improve those which are still 
open to us; the more we have sinned, the harder 
will be our conflict with evil. Zhese, such as we 
have made them, are the facts with which we have 
now to deal, and they are not to be washed out of 
their natural shape by any tears we may lavish on 
them. Our true wisdom will be, not to fret at them 
and their stubborn hardness, but to accept them 
and make the best we can of them. The past has 
given form to the present conditions of our life; 
within these we must move and act; and, if we be 
men in understanding, men and not children or 
babes, we shall address ourselves to walking within 
the narrow difficult limits which they impose upon 
us, instead of bemoaning that by past heedlessness 
we have made them so difficult and so narrow. 

“Are we not, then, to repent of our sins and 
mistakes?” Assuredly we are: this also is one of 
the inevitable conditions, one of the painful results, 
of past weakness ; and we must submit to it. Buta 
godly repentance is far removed from that moody 
indolent grief in which we too often indulge as we 
review the past. The true cleansing virtue of re- 
pentance does not lie in the tears we shed, but in 
the amendment which, trusting in a higher strength 
than our own, we hopefully attempt. To repent is 
not simply to weep over, it is “to leave the sins we 
loved before.” And in nothing, perhaps, is the 
healthy bracing spirit of the Gospel more conspi- 
cuous than in this,—that when we are truly sorry 
for our sins we find that our sorrow is of a kind 
which worketh “fe; that while we are still mourn- 
ing over our manifold offences, it virtually says to 
us, “ Leave all those with Him who has made an 
atonement for the sin of the world. Cast that 
heavy sorrowful burden on Him who careth for 
you. And now, with a lightened conscience and a 
cheerful trust, address yourselves to the work that 
lies before you. Forget that which is behind ; press 
onward to that which is before.” 

Not that the Gospel, strong and gracious as it is, 
detaches their natural consequences from our past 
transgressions because we are sorry for them, or 
severs the links which, in the spiritual as in the 
natural world, bind effects to their causes. It does 
not do that. We still bear the scars of the old 
wounds, scars that often ache and throb. We are 


still very open to temptation in these respects in 
which we have yielded to temptation. The evil 
bias of former habits often deflects our souls from 
their true course. But still the Gospel does teach 
us to regard all that evil past as belonging to a life 
with which we have now done. It teaches us that 
we have begun a new life; and though its condi- 
tions are not so happy and auspicious as they might 
have been had our past been more wisely ordered, 
the Gospel bids us accept our conditions such as 
they are with manly resolution and cheerfulness ; 
and it reinforces our flagging energies with the assur- 
ance of a Divine help, and with the large bright 





hope of ultimate victory over evil in every form. 
The water which might have strengthened and re- 
| freshed us is spilt ; it cannot be gathered up again : 

but here, through ‘the grace of God, is a new costly 
cup filled to the very brim with the water of life—a 
water which, as we drink it, will change into a 
strengthening gladdening wine. 

Nay, more: though we cannot gather up the 
spilt water, God can, and does. The sun of His 
love shines down on the earth on which it has 
fallen, and lo, it rises from the earth in new and 
purer forms! All the useful and helpful elements 
of our past experience are gathered up by Him, and 
detached from the polluting dust with which they 
were blent. From our very sins and errors and 
mistakes God evolves a gracious teaching for us, 
so soon as we are able to bear it. The memory of 
the transgressions we deplore goes with us into the 
new life, no longer to threaten and affright us, but 
to deepen our love for Him who has redeemed us, 
to supply the dark shadows before which the lights 
of hope and joy burn with a more cheerful and 
welcome radiance. The recollection of past oppor- 
tunities neglected or abused becomes an incentive to 
a more diligent use of the opportunities still vouch- 
safed us. ‘The very tears we have shed are drawn 
up into the spiritual heaven, to fall in fertilising 
showers on ground barren but for them; and as 
they fall, the Sun of Righteousness shines full upon 
them, and lo, a new bow of hope stretches across 
our brightening heaven, giving us the welcome 
assurance that, unfruitful as we have been in the 





| past, henceforth seed-time and harvest shall never 
| fail us. 


SAMUEL COX. 





SUNDAYS ON THE CONTINENT. 


BY THE 


EDITOR. 


IV.—FLORENCE. 


By five o’clock of the morning of the Lord’s day | 


I was wakened by the clatter of arms and the | 
hoofs of a regiment of dragoon horses ringing on | 
the street under our windows. ‘They were out for | 
drill and military exercise, as on other days ; and 
returned in about two hours, like so many “ dusty 
millers,” powdered from their spurs to their nodding 
helmets with the abominable dust of Italian roads. 


| bouquets and baskets of lovely flowers for sale. 


Besides this spectacle, what a different aspect 
the streets of Florence presented to the stillness 
| and solitude of our own on the early Sabbath morn ! 
The peasantry in their common working dress 


| were hurrying into town, some with carts drawn 


by gaily caparisoned mules, and loaded with all 
kinds of market vegetables ; many on foot carrying 
By 
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this time the tradesmen were employed throwing 
open their shops, and the tide of business had 
begun to set in as on ordinary days—provision 
stores and cafés driving to the full as brisk a trade 
as usual. I had for some days observed the win- 
dow of an entre-sol on the opposite side of the 
street thrown open very early; and how, with the 
fresh air blowing on her pallid cheek, a woman sat 
there, day by day, “from early morn to noon, and 
from noon to dewy eve,” with stitch, stitch, stitch— 
plying her needle as for life. And nowI saw that, 
to her, alas, the week brought round no Sabbath, 
no pause, no rest from toil—unless the afternoon 
and evening be excepted, when she laid aside her 
seam to join the crowd who had gone a pleasure- 
seeking. Her case showed how little they under- 
stand, or consult the best interests of the working 
classes who would substitute Sunday excursion 
trains, Sunday steamers, and Sunday recreations, 
as they are called, for their own quiet homes and 
the house of God. Sabbath rest would have pre- 
pared this poor woman for week-day work; but 
the afternoon and evening Sunday-pleasures had 
the very opposite effect. Instead of recruiting, 
they exhausted her strength. This was evident 
from the circumstance that her shutters and 
window were not opened, nor her needle and 
seam resumed, till eight o’clock on Monday morn- 
ing, instead of six o’clock as on other days. Hers 
is no solitary case. Masters and manufacturers 
know right well that the workmen who spend the 
Lord’s day in the church, rather than in the beer- 
house, are not their worst, but their steadiest and 
most punctual hands ; and so the old saying holds 
true: “ Godliness is profitable for all things, having 
promise of the life that now is and of that which is 
to come.” 

While my party were still asleep, I went forth on 
an exploring expedition—to find out how the Lord’s 
day was observed in other parts of the town. 
Crossing one of the bridges which bestride the 
Arno, I turned into a close network of streets, near 
by an exquisitely beautiful marble campanile, or 
bell-tower, and Florence’s glorious Duomo. With 
tradesmen on all hands busy opening their shops, I 
found myself at length in the public markets. These 
occupied a series of open sheds, and extremely 
narrow streets ; and to one familiar from childhood 
with very different sights, with the decent and devout 
observance of the Lord’s day, what a sight was 
there ?—the thoroughfares densely thronged with a 
busy, bustling crowd ; the air, not calm and silent, 
as with the spirit of worship, but resounding with 
market-cries: poulterers plucking scarecrows of 
chickens ; butchers, with cleaver in hand, cutting 
up goats and lambs ; the moving mass gabbling, 
joking, laughing, buying, selling, nor so much as 
dreaming of any offence offered to God, or breach 
of his holy laws. Such are the Lord’s days our 
philosophers and “ advanced thinkers,” as they call 
themselves, would give us. Get on their rail, and 
that is the terminus. 

Dr. Revel informs me how difficult it is in such 





circumstances to indoctrinate the minds even of 
Protestants with adequate ideas of the sacredness 
of the Lord’s day. Examples of the adage, “ Evil 
communication corrupts good manners ;” they pro- 
test against the errors of Popery, and follow one of 
the worst of them, The views of the Sabbath 
which Calvin, and especially Luther entertained, 
were a not unnatural recoil from the ritualistic 
services of Rome, and the importance that Church 
attaches to holidays and outward ordinances, 
Though thus easily accounted for, they are not the 
less to be deplored—having been followed on the 
Continent by disastrous consequences. I would 
speak tenderly of the faults of these great and good 
men. Their views were probably more correct 
than were the terms which they employed to express 
them. Besides, both Luther and Calvin had been 
born and bred in the Church of Rome; and no 
candid person will think it wonderful that, when 
they left the grave, they should, like Lazarus, have 
brought some of the grave-clothes along with 
them—they had been suckled by the wolf, and no 
wonder that in this, as in their imperfect views of 
toleration, they learned somewhat of her habits, and 
displayed somewhat of her nature. Still, the loose 
views which they expressed regarding the Sabbath- 
day have proved deeply and widely injurious to the 
interests of true religion on the Continent ; nor do 
I see how its religious condition is to be changed 
—much changed to the better—without some ex- 
traordinary revival, and such an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit as will lead both pastors and people to 
more scriptural, to higher and holier ideas of the 
Lord’s day. 

I have been in no town where the streets by 
night are so noisy as they are in Florence. Our 
landlady, Signora Jandelli—an Englishwoman who 
continues, after forty years’ residence here, to aspi- 
rate her vowels like a Cockney—says you would 
think that the Florentines never sleep. Through 
all hours of the night they are pursuing their plea- 
sures ; and, though not drunk, sing and shout at 
the top of their voice. According to Signora 
Jandelli, they all sleep more or less during the day.— 
The employés of Government, ceasing work at four 
o’clock, take a nap after dinner ; and the labourers, 
who have two hours for that meal, spend most of 
them in sleep. So all come out in the evening 
fresh as larks. But of all nights in the week the 
Sabbath is the most noisy ; the shouting and singing 
on the streets, as I can certify, not having ceased 
for hours after midnight. Looking out at that time, 
I saw numbers within and without the door of a 
café that stood opposite to our lodgings ; and any 
one unacquainted with the habits of the people 
would have set them down for drunk—they sung, 
they yelled, they shouted so. But they were not 
drunk ; not even one who, shouting loud enough, 
so to speak, to waken the dead, drew me from my 
bed to the window. There he stood in the middle 
of the street yelling like a maniac; calling to some 
one apparently miles away. I thought to my- 
self, now I have seen one man drunk in Florence. 
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But no, for I remarked how, on his cap falling off, 
he bent, as only a sober man could do, to take it 
up, and then walked steadily back to a group of com- 
panions sipping their wine outside the café door. 
It is due to the people to say that we have been 
up and down their streets at late hours, and in many 
parts of the town, yet, amid all their fun, frivolity, 
and uproarious clamour—their singing, shouting, 
their drinking and gambling in the cafés, which 
they frequent in vast numbers, and where they 
spend, I have no doubt, a very great deal of money 
—we have not seen during our seven days’ stay in 
Florence a single case of intoxication. ‘They put 
our boasted Protestantism and piety to shame. 
On returning, indeed, one night from a reception 
at Dr. Van Ess’s with Dr. Revel, between eleven 
and twelve o'clock, I thought I saw a woman 
drunk ; but the good Doctor—happily for him and 
for his country, less familiar with the symptoms of 
intoxication than I am—pronounced her sick. But 
grant it to have been as I supposed, refuse to the 
accused in this instance the benefit of a doubt, 
that solitary case does not touch facts so very 
creditable to the people of Florence. My excel- 
lent friend the Rev. Mr. Macnab, who resides in 
this city, has not seen more than one person drunk 
here for the last five years. He was a sailor— 
shame to tell. one of our own countrymen; and a 
tipsy man was such a rare phenomenon in this capital 
of Italy that he was followed by a tail of some forty 
boys, greatly amused by the éacks he made to go 
ahead and get along the street. 

We had a choice of services on the Lord’s day. 
There are two English Episcopalian congregations 
in Florence. My friend, Dr. Van Ess, an American 
minister, who was at one time settled in Rome, 
has been preaching here for some years. His is 
what another friend of mine called a composite 
chapel, for he reads the English Church Service in 
the forenoon, and conducts worship in the evening 
according to the Presbyterian form. Some, per- 
haps, will call this a “damnable neutrality.” 
There are Episcopalians so narrow-minded as 
would condemn such a compromise or conjunction 
—lI myself having heard a clergyman declare from 
his pulpit that none but read prayers could be 
acceptable to God; thereby suggesting the ques- 
tion, who held the candle to Jonah when he read 
his in the whale’s belly? On the other hand, there 
are Scotch Presbyterians equally bigoted, who don’t 
seem to know that many Presbyterian churches 
abroad use a liturgy, and that John Knox himself 
felt free in conscience to officiate for years in a 
church belonging to the Church of England in 
London. The most perfect form of public worship 
would be, I think, something between the forms of 
the Churches of England and Scotland; but of 
that more hereafter. I shall only observe in the 
meantime that Dr. Van Ess’s plan might be adopted 
with advantage in many of those foreign parts where 
the whole number of Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians would form, after all, but a small congrega- 
tion. There is a plethora of ministers—a waste of 





power—in some places ; in others the people are 
left as sheep without ashepherd. Van Ess’s system 
would provide a remedy for such evils, and may be 
commended to the favourable consideration of such 
as care less for churches than for Christ, for the 
form than for the power of godliness. 

In the forenoon of Sunday we worshipped with 
the Presbyterian congregation, which meets in an 
excellent building that occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion on one of the quays of the Amo. It has the 
name “ Free Church of Scotland” blazoned on its 
front. The ground story—vrez-de-chaussée, as the 
French call it—forms the church ; an elegant hall, 
very tastefully ornamented, with a ceiling divided 
by massive beams into compartments which are 
coloured a bright azure, and touched up with gold. 
We had an excellent sermon from the Rev. Mr. 
Lewis, whose usual station is Rome. He was 
officiating in Florence during our visit in place of 
Mr. Macdougal, the stated minister of the charge, 
who, through the Claudian Press and otherwise, 
has rendered important, and indeed invaluable, 
services to the cause of truth in Italy. The upper 
stories of this building are let to tenants ; and, in 
connection with that circumstance, something pre- 
sents itself in the hall of this Free Kirk which, 
were they ignorant, as probably they are, of Italian, 
would startle and “vex the righteous souls” of some 
of its doctors. The first thing that meets the eye on 
entering is three pianos. These, however, are not 
musical instruments, but notices on the bell-pulls 
of the different stories—the word for a story, or 
flat, in Italian being Jiano, The psalmody of the 
church, like the other parts of the worship, is con- 
ducted according to the Scotch fashion. There is 
no instrumental music ; in regard to which it ap- 
pears to me that it were hard to say, whether most 
nonsense is talked by its advocates or its oppo- 
nents. The subject is quite unworthy of the zeal 
wasted on it, and the large space it now occupies in 
many public discussions. Chacun @ son got, For 
myself I agree with the Pope, who, adhering to the 
probably most ancient customs of the Church in 
this, and in his manner of taking and dispensing 
the communion, observes, as Dean Stanley has 
shown, forms more consonant to those of Presby- 
terian than to those of either Popish or Episcopa- 
lian churches. He has neither fiddle nor French 
horn, nor bagpipes, nor organ-pipes, nor anything 
but vocal music in his own chapel at Rome. But 
to denounce the use of the organ as un-Presby- 
terian, as opening the door to the ingress of Popery, 
betrays on the part of those who do so the blindest 
prejudice or the grossest ignorance—the number 
of Presbyterian churches in Christendom which 
use instrumental music in the service of God being 
very much greater than that of those who do not. 

In the evening we directed our steps to the 
Palace of Salviati, where a terrible tragedy was 
acted some three hundred years ago. In the days 


of this man, the Archbishop of Florence, an enemy 
of the Medici, named Pazzi, proposed their assassi- 
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nation to the Pope—an act of which “his Holiness’ 
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is said to have approved. To carry this scheme 
into execution, the Cardinal Riario was despatched 
to Florence to direct the conspiracy, while Salviati 
was charged with the arrangement of the details of 
the projected murder. The feast of St. Stephen 
was chosen as the day, and the church of the 
Reparata as the place for the assassination. The 
bloody work was committed to the hands of two 
priests. The attempt was made. Julian Medici 
was murdered, but his brother Lorenzo escaped, to 
wreak terrible vengeance on the perpetrators of this 
crime. Cardinal Riario was seized at the altar, 
and only preserved from death by the interference 
of Lorenzo ; and while the followers of Francesco 
Pazzi were slaughtered, he himself was dragged 
naked from his uncle’s house, and hanged ; a punish- 
ment immediately followed by that of Salviati, 
whom they hung through a window of his own 
palace, clothed in his prelatical robes. The palace 
that witnessed these scenes of violence and blood- 
shed—such changes do time and Providence bring 
round—is now the Theological College of the 
Waldensian Church. Those students of the college 
at La Tour who are to enter the ministry, after 
having passed through their literary and _philo- 
sophical curriculum in the Valleys, come to Florence 
to study theology under the charge of Dr. Revel, 
Dr. De Sanctis, and M. Geymonet. By this 
arrangement they are placed in circumstances 
favourable to their acquiring the purest Italian 
pronunciation ; and they are thereby the better 
equipped to go forth as missionaries of the Cross, 
and preach the Gospel with effect through the length 
and breadth of Italy. A very wise scheme this ; 
one which owed its birth chiefly to the sagacity, 
and its accomplishment to the exertions of that 
warm, able friend of the Waldensian Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Leghorn. 

It was in the chapel of this college we went to 
worship in the evening. -A good congregation was 
present, consisting chiefly of men; almost all of 
whom were converted from Popery. Many of these 
Italians had remarkably fine voices ; and bringing 
the hearts and zeal of new converts and fervent 
worshippers, of a first love, to the service of God’s 
house, the singing was grand. They sang, I was 
told, with great taste, and certainly, as I could 
observe, with great vigour ; rolling up such volumes 
of sound to the ceiling of that old palazzo as re- 
minded me of the singing of a congregation of old 
Seceders on a communion Sabbath evening in my 
early days, and in my native town of Brechin. If 
in point of glorious voices and fine music there was 
little resemblance between the Tuscans of Florence 
and the weavers of the Zenements, they were like in 
this, that both praised God “ with all their might.” 

The service was in Italian, and the preacher 
Dr. De Sanctis. He was originally a Roman Catholic 
priest, and is now not only a Protestant minister, 
but a professor, as I have already mentioned, in a 
Protestant college. He is a man of singular piety 
and ability. His oratory on the occasion owed 
nothing to its accessories. He wore no official 





dress, not even bands ; and, instead of a flowing 
gown, appeared in the pulpit in his ordinary 
attire. Then, instead of occupying a platform, 
which Roman Catholic orators have often the 
sagacity to do, he was, after our senseless Pro- 
testant fashion, stuck into a pulpit. This, though 
open behind, was after all no better than a big 
barrel, showing nothing of the preacher~but his 
head, chest,and arms. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, Dr. De Sanctis appeared a great orator. 
His sermon, as all sermons are by Continental 
preachers, whether Protestant or Popish, was 
spoken without paper. Looking the congregation 


face to face, and free from the fetters of a manu-' 


script, they never read their discourses. On this 
occasion De Sanctis addressed us on the parable 
of the Pharisee and the Publican, and notwith- 
standing my very imperfect knowledge of Italian, 
I was able, by help of his appropriate and animated 
gesticulations, his well-modulated tones, and the 
expression he threw into his face, to follow the 
thread of his discourse to some extent at least. I 
was sorry when he brought it to a close; and 
quite sympathized with Dr. Elliot, a Professor of 
Theology in Chicago, who, no less than myself 
charmed by the orator, came up to me when the 
service was over, saying, “ That is preaching !” 

Dr. De Sanctis probably owes not a little of his 
lively and effective pulpit oratory to his having 
been trained as a preacher in the Church of Rome.* 
It is but few of its ecclesiastics who either can or 
do preach; but among those who appear in the 
pulpit they have some preachers of extraordinary 
power. These men spare no pains in cultivating 
the art of popular and pulpit oratory; and Pro- 
testant ministers would do well to follow their 
example. I had heard much of their preaching 
friars, and how they could move their hearers as 
the wind does a field of corn; and I was fortunate 
enough one evening, in Florence, to have my wish 
to hear one of them fully gratified. 

On returning in the twilight from a visit to the 
Duomo, we saw people entering a church; and, 
joining the stream, we found ourselves inside on 
the outskirts of a great crowd. Some sitting, 
others standing, they were gathered in front of one 
of the side chapels, under the arch of which stood 
a platform, raised some five or six feet above the 
floor. The whole interior was wrapped in gloom, 
save where the fading twilight, and the lamps of 
various “holy shrines,” and a single candle fastened 
to one of the pillars, showed us an imposing figure 
in possession of the platform. The speaker, a 
preaching friar, was seen from head to heel. He 
was tall, erect, vigorous, full of power. His under 
dress was a white robe, and over it, sweeping down 
his back, hung a long black cloak. There stood a 
great orator, not stuck into a barrel; not reading 
a MS. spectacles on nose ; but now pacing in free- 





* While this is passing through the press, sad news have reached 
us. De Sanctis is dead—a heavy loss to Haly! ‘“ Help, Lord, for 
the godly man ceaseth; for the faithful fail from among the children 
of men!” 
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dom up and down the platform ; now standing on 
its edge ; now bending over the crowd below ; now 
erect with outstretched arms and glowing face 
raised to heaven ; now putting a question with the 
tones and accents of an interrogator, and now 
answering his own questions with a complete change 
of voice. He was discoursing on—not a very 
suitable topic, some may think, for a celibate, a 
Roman Catholic priest—domestic duties, and our 
relationship to God as our common Father and 
Friend. And such—though I followed him but im- 
perfectly—was the charm of his oratory that I could 
have sat there, under an image and on the steps of 
an altar, long enough to hear him ; as, alive to the 
importance in preaching of the three P’s, as they 
have been called, he proved, painted, and persuaded. 
No doubt his gesticulations, which were thoroughly 
Italian, seemed occasionally oufré, but it was real 
oratory, effective and affecting preaching ; and I 
thought it were well if some of our narrow-minded 
ecclesiastics, instead of indulging in unmeasured 
denunciations of the Church of Rome and shutting 
their eyes to everything good out of their own deno- 
mination, would go themselves, and use their influ- 
ence to send our students, to see such specimens 
of pulpit preaching. I saw no wandering eyes— 
none asleep, or even holding down their heads. 

If the Church of Rome cultivates preaching, she 
employs other and less commendable means of 
attracting notice, and maintaining her hold of the 
people—using dramatic as well as preaching arts ; 
and with affected humility and sanctity A/aying, as 
I might say, at religion. Of this we had an ex- 
ample one day in the strange spectacle of a funeral 
conducted by masked mourners. Anything more 
horrible than their appearance it would be difficult 
to imagine. Each is shrouded from the shoulders 
to the heels in a long black cloak; the head is 
covered with a cowl, which drops down over the 
face, entirely concealing it, and having two holes 
cut in front for the eyes to look through. The 
wearer of this vizor, whom his own mother in such 
guise would not know, presents a frightful figure— 
looks like a dead man, or rather a demon, walking 
the streets in sunlight. ‘These mummers, who re- 
call the words of Shakespeare— 

“‘ Thy gown ? why, ay; come, tailor, let us see ’t ; 
What masking stuff is here ?”— 
are members of a burying brotherhood ; and among 
‘uiem are enrolied persons belonging to the highest 
classes of society. This institution, like many 
things else belonging to Popery, sprung probably 
from commendable motives. The aim of its 
foun.iérs was charity and kindness, to be expressed 
in rendering the last offices to the poor. ‘That this 
may be done without ostentation, it is required 
that the attenders at the funeral shall be masked ; 
and thus—as never a word is spoken, all being 
conducted in solemn silence—no man knows who 
—whether son or brother, priest, peer, or prince— 
walks by his side, at the burying perhaps of a 
beggar. But, as with all those monastic institutions 
that stand, tripod-like, on the three vows of “poverty, 





chastity, and obedience,” the institution fails of 
its original purpose. It has sunk into an empty 
parade; it is a mere affectation of humility, an 
apology and excuse for something better. How 
much better it were for these nobles, grandees, and 
people of wealth, to show kindness to the living 
poor, than foster their own self-righteousness, and 
lay up, as they fancy, stores of merit, by honouring 
with their presence the funerals of the dead ! 

It was my good fortune when in Florence to 
have an opportunity of seeing one whose name 
filled all the religious world some twenty years ago. 
I refer to Signora Madiai, whose story, as illustrative 
of the unaltered and unalterable character of Popery, 
it may be well in these days to recall to the recol- 
lection of my older, and set forth to the attention 
of my younger, readers. Before visiting this re- 
markable woman, I went to see the Bargello, where 
she and her husband, with others, were imprisoned 
for no other crime but meeting to read the Word of 
God. The Bargello was byilt for the Podestas, or 
those who were Presidents of the Republic, before 
the Medici family seized the sovereign power. A 
vast and lofty pile, its walls are richly adorned with 
the shields and coats of arms of the leading states- 
men and chiefs of the old republic. It was used 
for many years as a state prison ; but now, save for 
one or two remaining cells, it has lost every vestige 
of having ever beena prison, and its noble halls, 
cleared of the cells that once disfigured and divided 
them, are used as a museum of interesting and 
valuable antiques. Among shields, helmets, breast- 
plates, swords, spears, and battle-axes, sufficient, I 
suppose, for the equipment of a thousand men— 
the most interesting object to me was a head of 
Oliver Cromwell. It is made apparently of wax, 
and was presented, it is said, by the Protector 
himself to the Duke of that time—with whom Oliver 
was on good terms. Down to the closely-shaven 
chin, it is carefully coloured to the life; and is so 
life-like that you feel half afraid that the eyes will 
roll round, and look you through. None who 
know the character of the man can doubt that it is 
his perfect image. What firmness in that mouth! 
What penetration in those eyes! It is just sucha 
head as one would have expected to see on the 
shoulders of a man who puta king in the dock, 
who struck terror into Ireland, who made his 
country more respected by foreign powers than she 
ever was before, or has been since; who told the 
Duke of Savoy, when, tool of Rome, he was mur- 
dering the Waldenses, that unless he took his hand 
off these saints of God, he, Cromwell, would send 
the British fleet over the Alps to blow his house 
about his ears. 

On repairing to the lodgings of Signora Madiai— 
for, though once an inhabitant of Florence, she 
was now, like ourselves, but a casual visitor—we 
made our way through streets remarkable for their 
narrowness, for the great height of all, and the 
princely character of some of, the houses. ‘They 
rise to the height of four or five stories, with roofs 
that project so far beyond the walls as to leave but 
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asmall stripe of blue sky above. They thus afford 
a grateful shade, unless when the sun happens 
to be blazing right overhead ; which leads me to 
remark, that they only who have travelled south- 
ward to a burning sun and transparent skies, can 
aright appreciate the force of the figure that sets 
our Saviour forth as “the Shadow of a Great Rock 
in a weary land.” In coats-of-arms, in coronets, in 


the vast doors, in the strong iron trellis-work which 
protects the lower windows, in the spacious courts 
that are seen, when the gates stand open, adorned 
with beautiful plants, gushing fountains, and marble 
statues—one sees many evidences of fine taste, 
affluence, and ancient een : 


and also of those 


troublous times that saw many a tragic and terrible 
scene acted in these proud palazzos. These streets 
indeed bear evidence of something better ; showing, 
whatever our country is, that Florence is not un- 
mindful of her famous men. Marble tablets, that 
have been erected at the expense of the munici- 
pality, point out the house of Danté, the house 
of Machiavelli, the house of Amerigo Vespucci, 
the celebrated voyager, who gave his name to the 
New World. And still more to her credit, 
Florence now takes pride in showing the relics of 
the best of all her citizens, the greatest man of the 
fifteenth century, Fra Girolamo Savonarola—a re- 
former before the Reformation, a witness for Christ 
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and against antichrist who sealed his testimony 
with his blood. Of him more by-and-by. 

Leaving him who died a martyr for the truth in 
Florence three hundred years ago to a succeeding 
article, which he will be found large enough to fill, 
let me introduce my readers to a modern martyr ; in 
Signora Madiai, to a living proof that, if the Pope 
is not infallible in his decrees, Popery is unchange- 
able in its spirit. On the Signora entering the 
salon, where we waited for her, she struck me as 
one of the grandest-looking women I had ever 
seen. With a finely-formed head, features beauti- 


fully chiselled, eyes full of intellect and feeling, 
and a bearing and air trulv noble, she looked the 





very stuff, the metal of which martyrs may be 
made. She spoke English, though imperfectly, 
having acquired some knowledge of our tongue, as 
well as of Protestant truth, in the family of a 
General Cumming, where, as a superior domestic, 
I suppose, she spent some years. She is a native 
of Rome, but it was in Florence she first met 
Madiai, to whom she was afterwards married. 
Years before her conversion to Protestantism, 
she had received an English Bible from some one ; 
but had never so much as looked into it. At 
length a lady, who lodged in the house which she 
and Madiai had by this time opened in Florence 
as a pension, presented her with an Italian Bible. 
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It may have been one of those which an excellent 
lady friend of mine used to carry into Tuscany— 
where the circulation of the Scriptures was for- 
bidden—quilted in her petticoat. It may have 
been one I myself helped to smuggle into Italy 
long years ago, in connection with a society which, 
working quietly, carried on there a contraband trade 
in Bibles—a very lawful kind of smuggling. This 
copy of the Scriptures, anyhow, she and her hus- 
band, from curiosity, but probably under a higher 
impulse, began to read. The more they read, the 
more their interest grew in what was to them a new 
revelation from the skies, where they saw neither 
mass, nor the worship of Mary or saint. 

This happened at a providential crisis. The 

Revolution of 1848 that swept over Europe, rolled 
south os Tuscany, hurling away both the duke and 
his throne—for a while at least. In this bright, 
but too brief time of religious liberty, unions were 
formed for the reading of the Word of God ; and 
one of these was held in the house of the Madiai. 
Many came there; and of these not a few were 
seriously impressed, indeed savingly awakened ; 
Signora Madiai herself being among the number. 
Through the grace of God she became a true, 
decided, resolute Christian; not only, along with 
her husband, turning her back on priests and 
Popery, but openly resorting to the Swiss Protestant 
Church. But while the number of believers and 
inquirers was increasing, the tide turned. Italy’s 
hour was not yet come. The Grand Duke was 
restored to his throne, and with him came back the 
reign of darkness, priests, and persecution. In 
these circumstances prudence on the part of the 
converts was counselled, and they acted on the 
advice ; making themselves as little as possible 
obnoxious to the authorities. But when something 
like cowardice was recommended, and recom- 
mended by Count Guiccardini, who advised that 
they should cease going to the Swiss Protestant 
Church, Signora Madiai, like a heroine, stepped 
forward to oppose the trimming policy. How her 
face beamed, and her eyes flashed fire, and her 
form, bent under sickness, rose into dignity, as she 
told me her brave reply to Guiccardini, —“‘ Though I 
am a woman, I am not afraid!” The result was 
what they anticipated. So soon as the duke sat 
secure in his seat, she and her husband, with 
Geymonet, now one of the professors of the Wal- 
densian College, and a young man, then a clerk, 
but now a banker in the city, and others besides, 
were seized, thrown into jail, and, on being tried, 
were condemned. 
_ The deliverance of the Madiai from their prison 
is not the least interesting, and by much the most 
marvellous, part of the story. Its full and true 
history has never yet, I think, been published. I 
heard it first from Dr. Frazer, and afterwards from 
the Signora’s own lips. It is well fitted to encourage 
God’s people to commit their way to Him who 
works by many, or by few—never to despond, still 
less to despair; “ casting all their care upon Him, 
for He careth for them,” 





When the Protestant world had its eyes turned 
on the Madiai and their fellow-sufferers, and when, 
while prayers were offered up by many families, and 
churches also, to move heaven, Lord Shaftesbury, 


-Lord Roden, Sir Eardley Culling, Colonel Tron- 


chin, and such men, were moving earth on their 
behalf, there was living in London a man who was 
by birth a German, and by business a livery-stable 
keeper; a respectable man, in his own calling. 
He had a devout and pious woman for his wife. 
One morning as she rose from bed she heard—and 
here, to say the least of it, is a very marvellous 
circumstance —a voice saying, “Plead for the 
Madiai!” She started, and looked round; but 
found herself alone in the bed-room. None had 
entered, or left it. She was amazed, as she well 
might be ; struck indeed with awe. 

What this voice was it is hard tosay. Vocal are 
rare compared with optical illusions ; there being, 
for one case of an impression made without sound 
on the ear, a hundred made without substance on 
the eye. I remember a remarkable example of the 
first, which occurred in my old country parish, and 
was related to me by James D , the subject of 
it, and one of the best of my people. Occupying 
a humble position in life, he was a man of genius 
and of a vivid imagination, which he had nursed 
amid the solitudes of the moor where his cottage 
stood. On the morning of a communion Sunday, 
as he told me, he rose in a state of mental dark- 
ness—so cast down, indeed, by a sense of his sins, 
that he hesitated about approaching the Lord’s 
table. In the language of Holy Scripture, he was 
“tossed, and not comforted.” While in this state, 
as he was preparing himself to go to church, 
there came a voice to him, as the voice of our 
Lord himself, saying, “Cannot my blood wash 
away your sins as easily as that water washes your 
hands?” “I do not say,” he said to me, “ there was 
an actual voice ; but I seemed to hear one as dis- 
tinct and loud as you now hear mine ; and I took 
courage, and went forward to the table.” 

Without settling, any more than I attempt to do, 
how the voice came to her, this good woman in 
London resolved to obey it. However, before she 
could do anything in the matter, the tide of busi- 
ness set in, and occupied all the day. On retiring 
to bed at night, conscience upbraided her for the 
neglect of what she was now inclined to regard as 
a special message from heaven. She could not 
sleep—explaining to her husband, on his asking 
her if she was ill, the reason of her restlessness. 
He treated the matter lightly ; and seeking to per- 
suade her that it was all a delusion, and the vdice 
she heard but a trick of fancy, he asked, * What 
have you, or I, to do with the Madiai?” However, 
like the importunate woman of the parable, she 
prevailed at last, not only getting his attention, but 
securing his services. 

He had been a coachman to the Prince of 
Moskwa, a grandson, I suppose, of Marshal Ney, 
and such satisfaction had he given that his 





master, when he left his service, promised to grant 
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him afterwards any favour he could. Of this his 
wife reminded her husband, and got him to apply 
to the prince on behalf of the Madiai. The prince 
was astonished at such an application coming from 
his old coachman, asking in his turn, “ What have 
you or I to do with the Madiai?” However, he 
yielded to their entreaties, giving them a letter of 
introduction to one who had great influence with 
Napoleon. I do not remember whether this person 
was, or was not, the French ambassador, but he re- 
sided at that time in London. The wife of the 
livery-stable keeper waited on him, having, by per- 
severance and a resolution not to be daunted, 
fought her way to the great man’s presence. She 
was met with the old question, What had he, or 
the emperor, to do with the Madiai?—he would 
certainly not ask Napoleon to interfere with the 
Grand Duke in the matter. But, with the strange 
voice in her ear and strong faith in her heart, 
denied the woman would not be. With God’s 
blessing importunity once more carried the day. 
He applied to the emperor; the emperor applied 
to the duke ; and the telegraph flashed the news to 
London, The Madiai are free! Thus, in God’s 
wonderful providence, neither the churches, nor 
the great men of the earth, but an obscure woman, 
like the angel of God who delivered Peter, brought 
them out of prison and of bonds. At the touch of 
a woman’s hand their chains fell off. “The Lord 
doth build up Jerusalem ; He gathereth together the 


outcasts of Israel: He healeth the broken in 
heart, He bindeth up their wounds. Great is our 
Lord, and of great power; his understanding is 
infinite.” 

I wish my readers had seen the Signora, and 
heard from her own lips the story of her own and her 
husband’s sufferings, imprisonment, and deliverance. 
It was quite a scene; a grand and affecting scene. 
Of humble birth, but one of “ nature’s nobility,” and 
more ennobled still by grace, she displayed through- 
out all the interview the demeanour of a heaven- 
born Christian, and a high-born English lady ; only 
she gesticulated like an Italian, and, ‘‘ to the manner 
born,” intonated like an accomplished orator. I 
thanked God that I had seen such a noble specimen 
of humanity and Christian heroism. Farewell to 
this, I trust, last of Italy’s martyrs. The name of 
Signora Madiai will stand not the least conspicuous 
in that long and honourable roll of witnesses and 
confessors, which began to be written in the days 
of St. Paul under the empire of paganism, and 
which papal, more cruel than pagan, Rome has 
swelled during centuries of bloody persecution. 
Heathen emperors slew their thousands, but popes 
have slain their tens of thousands. And God be 
praised that the old man who now fills that tottering 
| throne is likely, through his GEcumenical Council, 
| to precipitate the doom of Antichrist, and himself 
| suffer the fate of the engineer who was “hoist on 
‘his own petard.” Amen—so let it be! 








MORTALITY SWALLOWED UP OF LIFE. 


WE waited at the heavenly gate, 

As those who watch for morning wait 
The faithful dawn to see: 

A thin cloud veiled it from our view, 

But it was close at hand, we knew, 
With Him who has the key. 


He was beside us strong and true, 
His patient, perfect work to do, 
His words of grace to say ; 
And on the bed He came to bless, 
The shadow of His loveliness 
In tranquil outline lay. 


Through mortal pain, from change to change, 
A hallowed way that was not strange 
With Him our loved one went ; 
While from His breast, with resting eyes, 
She watched the light of love arise 
On all the griefs He sent. 


A captive in those weary days 

She wore the garment of His praise, 
For God’s own temple fit. 

Her freedom, His completed will, 

Her passive service blesséd still, 
For He had chosen it. 


We saw the gate unclose at last, 

And through the opening, as she passed, 
A gleam of glory came: 

It set its seal upon her face— 

It filled her sad, forsaken place 
With One triumphant Name. 


“Oh, be ye steadfast—be ye strong !” 
So flowed the sweet immortal song, 
That reached us as she flew: 
“ He lives—the risen Life ye seek— 
He lives to beautify the meek, 
He lives to work with you.” 
A. L, WARING. 
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THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. 


VII.—FELIX. 


“ And Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound.” —. 


THE earliest points of contact between Chris- 
tianity and Heathenism must of necessity possess 
for us a permanent interest, and may be expected 
to supply us with instruction of peculiar value. 
In our own day, indeed, Christianity has its points of 
contact with Heathenism ; and each such instance 
is full of interest for every ’ serious mind, and full of 
instruction even for us at home. This is found to 
be the case by all who care to study with attention 
the modern records of Missionary progress. But 
we must expect to find a peculiar freshness and a 
forcible reality in all instances of this kind which 
are recorded in Scripture concerning that time 
when Christianity was new, and when Heathenism 
was only just beginning to be dislodged from its 
ancient strongholds. 


Such points of contact are, of course, mainly to | 


be found in the history of the life of that Apostle 
who was especially designated to the office of 
evangelizing the Gentiles. Undoubtedly we must 
not forget Cornelius, whose conversion in one 
sense overshadowed all other Gentile conversions. 
But still St. Peter, when he had thus opened wide 


the doors of the Universal Church, fell back into | 


the position of the Apostle of the Jews, and, as 
regards the heathen world, made way for St. Paul. 
Four marked instances of contact with Heathen- 
ism in connection with his life, as recorded in the 
Acts, will at once recur to the reader’s memory— 
two having reference to Heathenism in its rude and 
uncivilized form ; two bringing before us states of 
society where both culture and business had 
reached a high standard. The two former are the 
scenes at Lystra, where the people first sought to 
worship St. Paul as a god, and then endeavoured 
to stone him to death ;* and at Melita, when the 
process was inverted, and when, after supposing 
him to be a murderer, they said that he was a god.+ 
Here we see Christianity face to face with igno- 
rance, superstition, prejudice, and fanaticism. The 
other two are the discourse on Mars’ Hill at 





Athens,{ and the tumult among the silversmiths at | 


Ephesus.§ Here we see how the Gospel of Christ | 


is called to encounter both the sneers of supercilious | 
philosophy and the unscrupulous intrigues of self- 
interest. And still, is it not too true that our 
Holy Religion has the same enemies to meet— 
ignorance, superstition, self-conceit, selfishness— 


| 


AcTS xxiv. 27. 


consciences of heathen men. In observing what 
moral phenomena are exhibited on such occasions 
—in seeing how St. Paul, on the one hand, deals 
with such persons ; and how, on the other hand, 
they act under his influence, receiving the truth, or 
resisting it—we are prepared to find that principles 
of great importance come to view, with permanent 
admonition or encouragement for our own conduct. 
There are various such instances in St. Paul’s life. 
Such names as those of Sergius Paulus, of Gallio, 
Claudius Lysias, and Festus, will at once occur to 
us.* I select, however, those two which seem to 
me the best, partly because they represent, more 
than any others, a close personal intimacy with 
St. Paul, and partly because they are very different 
in character from one another. I take Felix the 
Governor for my subject this month, and next 
month I propose to take Julius the Centurion. 

We are to examine the character of Felix, the 
manner in which the Gospel was presented to him 
by St. Paul, and the manner in which he acted 
when God providentially granted him this great 
opportunity. In order to appreciate these things 
no long introduction will be necessary. 

Felix was the Roman Governor of Juda, and 
resided, as was the custom, not at Jerusalem, but 
in the government-house at Czesarea on the coast. 
The Apostle was first brought face to face with him 
when he was conveyed to this place as a prisoner 
from Jerusalem. On his return from that visit to 
Greece, during which we last saw him sending 
Pheebe with the Epistle to the Romans, he had 
been violently attacked by a Jewish mob in the 
Temple court ;t and Claudius Lysias, with some 
soldiers from the garrison, had rescued him, but 
was much perplexed by the case, besides becoming 
aware of a conspiracy among the Jews to take 
away his life.t Accordingly he sent him, under a 
strong escort, to Czsarea with a letter to the 
Governor ; and the twenty-third chapter ends with 
these words: “ When they came to Czsarea, and 
delivered the epistle to the Governor, they pre- 
sented Paul also before him ; and when the Governor 
had read the letter, he asked of what province the 
prisoner was,” and having ascertained this, he said 
to him, “I will hear thee when thine accusers are 


| also come.”§ 


In this there was evidently nothing to blame. 


and that not only in the heathen world outside, | Felix acted like a clear-sighted man of business, 


but at home among ourselves ? 


These four instances, however, show to us the | bility of office. 
contact of Christianity with Heathenism on the favourable. 
great scale, and in reference to general truths with begin to see beneath the surface. 


their opposing errors. 


directly, through such contact with the individual | 





* Acts xiv. 11—19. 


v. + Acts xxviii. 2—6. 
$ Acts xvii. 22. 


% Acts xix. 24. 


and apparently with a due sense of the responsi- 
So far our first impression is 
But as we pursue the narrative we 
And here the re- 


We may expect to obtain mark i Is suggested, that we must not judge of men by 
instruction for ourselves, still more pointedly and | their public official [ese 


A bad man may 





* Acts xiii. 7; xviii. ag xxiii. 26; xxiv, 27. 
+ Acts xxi. 31, 32. Acts xxiii. 12, 21, 23. 
§ Acts xxiii. oo 35. 
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be a very equitab.e magistrate. Nor are lay- 
people only to be included within a sentence which 
invites to serious self-examination. A clergyman 
too may preach well and forcibly—may discharge 
his general clerical duties in a very faultless man- 
ner—while yet he is not truly and in his heart a 
religious man. This example of Felix—even at 
the first glance—is full of searching and pene- 
trating questions for every one of us. 

On the trial which took place beforehand, when 
Tertullus, who held a brief for the Jews, made an 
ingenious and complimentary speech, and St. Paul 
made an honest and manly defence for himself, we 
need not dwell. Felix appears again at the close 
of the proceedings in what we must pronounce, 
upon the whole, a favourable aspect. ‘ Having 
more perfect knowledge of that way,” the narrative 
says, “he deferred them, and said, When Lysias 
the chief captain shall come down, I will know the 
uttermost of your matter.” In these words, know- 
ing Felix as we do from other circumstances, we can, 
indeed, see very clearly the working of interested 
motives ; and we feel that he ought to have set 
St. Paul at liberty. Still if we look at the matter 
merely by itself, it might very fairly be argued 
that he wished to maintain a strict observance of 
the Roman law, to exercise due caution, and to 
act fairly. 

What follows, too, might be taken to indicate a 
kind-hearted disposition, as well as a desire to act 
legally and justly. ‘‘ Felix commanded a centurion 
to keep Paul, and to let him have liberty, and that 
he should forbid none of his acquaintance to 
minister or come to him.” In the case of a state 
prisoner like St. Paul, who was also a Roman 
citizen,* there was always the power of giving great 
alleviation to the imprisonment; and this power 
Felix freely used for his benefit. He was allowed 
to be comparatively “at liberty.” This did not, 
indeed, involve so much freedom as what we call 
in England being allowed to go on bail. The 
Apostle was always under the eye of an officer of 
the army. Still he was not thrown into a dismal 
dungeon, as he had been at Philippi.t There was 
perfect freedom to see his friends, to converse 
with them, and to receive their help. We are well 
aware how great a difference this must have made 
to St. Paul, when we remember his sociable and 
loving disposition. But more than this. In thus 
being allowed freely to converse with “ his acquaint- 
ance,” he had the opportunity of prosecuting his 
work, Those who were Christians already would, 
to use his own words elsewhere, “wax confident, 
by his bonds.” { Those who were not Christians 
could see, better than they could under other cir- 
cumstances, what strength and elasticity there is in 
the principles of the Gospel. All this suggests to 
our minds even a feeling of gratitude to Felix for 
the liberty which he accorded to our Great Apostle. 

But, further, the way in which this was done 
seems to argue considerate care and deliberation. 





* Acts xvi. 37; xxii. 2 


a + Acts xvi. 24. 
3 Phil. i, 14. . 


We have evidently here the very words of the order 
which he gave. The centurion was not only to 
let Paul “have liberty,” but to “ forbid none of his 
acquaintance to minister or come to him.” There 
is the impression here of his entertaining a favour- 
able opinion of St. Paul, and of something like 
personal regard. Either the report of Claudius 
Lysias, or his own recent interview with the pri- 
soner, may have produced an influence on the mind 
of Felix. However this may be, we see that he gave 
a very kind and considerate treatment to St. Paul. 
And at this point the remark may be permitted, 
that even such conduct as this is not always a true 
indication of character. Various inferior motives 
may persuade a bad and selfish man to act in such 
a way that he is praised and admired for his kind- 
ness, There may be in such acase the carelessness 
of weak good-nature: there may be the calm 
calculation of sagacious policy. We have no right, 
indeed, to assert the presence of such motives in 
any instance which comes in contact with our own 
experience in society: but sometimes other fea- 
tures of character come to view which force us to 
such a judgment—which lift the veil, and enable 
us to see a selfish, cowardly, unjust, time-serving 
man under an exterior show of benevolence and 
fairness. So it was in the case of Felix. 

“ After certain days, when Felix came with his 
wife Drusilla, which was a Jewess, he sent for Paul 
and heard him concerning the faith in Christ ; and 
as he reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled, and answered, 
Go thy way for this time; when I have a con- 
venient season, I will call for thee.” Here we 
suddenly discover a totally different aspect of the 
man ; and one singularly in harmony with what we 
know of him from other sources. We have, in fact, 
a great deal of independent information concerning 
the life and character of this Governor of Judza. 
They are described to us by an eminent Jewish 
and an eminent heathen historian. From these 
authorities we learn that he had once been a slave, 
and that, with his brother, he obtained his freedom 
and rose to power through sordid flattery and by 
making himself the useful instrument of the crimes 
of great men. When thus raised to unenviable 
eminence, and installed in his place of power at 
Czesarea, he was cruel, unscrupulous, and mer- 
cenary. Having bought his position by base sub- 
serviency, he used it for selfish tyranny. The 
heathen historian, to whom I have referred, ex- 
presses this in a terrible sentence by saying that, “in 
the practice of all kinds of lust and cruelty he exer- 
cised the power of a king with the temper of a 
slave.” He was the cause of a great amount of 
tumult and bloodshed in Judza—he encouraged 
and profited by plunder and extortion—and, as the 
Jewish historian tells us, he procured the murder 
of the High Priest, at a sacred festival, and by 
the hand of a friend of the High Priest himself, 
who had been bribed for the purpose. His private 
life, too, was profligate and licentious. This 
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her husband by help of a fortune-teller. On the 
whole, the private character and public administra- 
tion of Felix were so bad and exasperating, that 
they were spoken of among the causes which 
hastened on the ruin of the Jewish nation. It was 
before this specimen of Heathenism that St. Paul, 
as the representative of Christianity, now stood at 
Ceesarea. 

This interview was not part of the Apostle’s trial 
before Felix as Governor. It was rather a conversa- 
tion than a trial ; and one motive which led to the 
interview was clearly curiosity. Drusilla was a | 
Jewish princess, a sister of Herod Agrippa IL., 


who is mentioned soon afterwards in connection | 


with Festus, the successor of Felix. It might 
almost seem as though idle religious curiosity was 
hereditary in the Herodian family. We recollect 
how one member of that family, at an earlier date, 
had, without any trace of real religious earnestness, 
desired to see Jesus Christ.* So, after this date, 
we find the Second Agrippa with Bernice face to 
face with St. Paul in a spirit not very different 
from that of Felix and Drusilla.t She must have 
heard of Christianity and its celebrated Apostle. 
The preaching and the miracles of the Gospel had 
not been “done in a corner” Felix seems to 
have shared her curiosity, or to have yielded to it ; 
and thus it came to pass that Felix “heard Paul 
concerning the faith in Christ.” 

It is worth while to pause here, if this was one of 
the motives that led to this interview. There was a 
full opportunity of learning the whole truth of the 
Gospel and of becoming a Christian ; but no benefit 
resulted. The motive was curiosity. Are there 
not similar instances—very many—in our own day, 
and with a similar absence of any beneficial result ? 
Love of variety xcite- 
ment—in matters of religion, is only a form of 
dissipation. Running after favourite preachers— 
going in crowds to attractive services—this, in 
itself, has nothing whatever to do with religion in 
the heart. If this is all, as you come, so you go 
away—with only this difference, that your heart is 
more frivolous and more careless, because you have 
succeeded in coming in contact with a serious sub- 
ject without carrying away any permanently serious 
impression. 

But what did St. Paul say to Felix? He was 
really serious. He was really in earnest. He said 
nothing to gratify curiosity. His purpose was not 
to please, not to amuse, but, if possible, to do good. 
He aimed directly at the conscience. He said, not 
what Felix wished to know, but what it was very 
good for Felixto hear. He “reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment.” These topics 
so exactly suited the case of Felix, that we might 
truly say that the Governor’s own life and character 
formed the dark background on which these sub- 
jects were placed in clear relief. As to righteousness, 
he himself was acting unrighteously at this time in 
retaining St. Paul in prison, when no case had been 








* Luke ix. 9; xxiii. 8. 


¢ Acts xxv. 22. 











t nee against him. As to ‘semperance, or self- 
restraint, Drusilla was there to witness against him. 
As to judgment, Felix was about this time under 
accusation, and was before long summoned to take 
his trialin Rome. It is not, indeed, at all likely 
that St. Paul preached on these subjects in any 
rude or offensive manner. No doubt he spoke 
with all his usual tact, so as to win the respect of 
his hearers. Nor was any offence really taken. 
And yet the words went home. “ Felix trembled.” 
He had good reason for trembling: and he did 
tremble. So far an impression was made. But, 
| after all, it was only the impression of terror on a 
slavish mind. As it has been quaintly expressed, 
“his early fears in childhood had been kept alive, 
and notions of punishment practically quickened, 
by the lashes of his master’s whip,” and now “he 
recognised his old familiar terrors, and the Gospel 
which could not reach him as a man, came rudely 
home to him as a slave, and whipped this gilded 
image of royalty upon his throne.” * 

Here, in passing, it is important that we should 
make another remark on the language used by St. 
Paul to Felix. ‘“ He reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come.” It might be 
asked, Did not St. Paul preach Christ? St. Paul 
always preached Christ. Who will presume to say 
that he ever failed in this? But we cannot preach 
the Gospel without preaching the Law. Unless 
there is a sense of the Law broken, we cannot value 
the Gospel which heals and saves. Hence, just 
as at Athens, in speaking to a large number of 
Heathens, he said that God had “ appointed a day 
in the which He will judge the world in righteous- 
ness,” t so here, in addressing an individual 
Heathen, he uses the terrors of the Law, that he 
may aw ake the sense of sin, and the consciousness 
that a Saviour is needed. 

“Felix trembled.” But the impression did not 


last. He had not sought the interview with any 
high motive, and hence no blessing followed. He 
put the matter off to a “convenient season ;” and, 


so far as we know, the impression never returned. 
How different was it with another eminent Roman, 
in this same city of Czesarea, in the case of an in- 
terview with another Apostle! The allusion, of 
course, is to what was mentioned above, the history 
of Cornelius and St. Peter. Then all was pious, 
humble, and godly preparation for the truth of God. 
The words of Cornelius on the arrival of Peter were, 
“‘ Now therefore are we all here present before God, 
to hear all things that are commanded thee of 
God.” { Different indeed was this state of mind 
from that of Felix! and how different the result ! 
But as we come near to the end of the chapter, 
we obtain a further insight into the mean and con- 
temptible character of Felix. “ He hoped also that 
money should have been given him of Paul, that he 
might loose him: wherefore he sent for him the 
oftener, and communed with him.” There could 
not be a greater condemnation of a magistrate. 





* Archdeacon Evans’ “‘ Scripture Biography,” vol. i. p. 311. 
+ Acts xvii. 31. $ Acts x. 33. 
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If St. Paul was wrongly imprisoned, he ought to | St. Paul, after all these golden opportunities (golden, 
have been set free without money. If he was| indeed, for such opportunities were hardly ever 
rightly imprisoned, he ought to have been kept | given to any one else in the world), he left Paul in 
in prison, whether money was paid to the magis-| prison, not because it was just to do so, but be- 
trate or not. Bribery was strictly forbidden by the | cause he wished to have the favour of the Jews. 
Roman law. We see here the inveterate slavishness | History supplies the explanation. Felix was sum- 
of the man ; and we seem to see this all the more | moned to Rome to give an account of his conduct ; 
clearly, if we look still more closely into the history. | and the favourable testimony of the Jews was just 
It might be asked how Felix could expect such a/ then of great importance to him. For this he 
prisoner as St. Paul to be able to find money, even | sacrificed St. Paul, and sacrificed his own soul. 
if he was wiélling to give a bribe. But we find| Now, as we quit the subject, one thought very 
above that the Apostle told Felix, in his defence, | naturally occurs to us. If Felix had yielded to 
that he had come to Judza “to bring alms to his| the impression which his first interview with the 
nation, and offerings.”* So that he might easily | Apostle of Christ had made upon him—if, when he 
imagine that St. Paul had large funds at his com-| “trembled” under the sense of his guilt and the 
mand. Not that these funds belonged to St. Paul. | fear of coming judgment, he had followed on to 
But when a man has no scruple as to practising | make acquaintance with the Saviour Christ, whom 
fraud for his own interest, he readily believes that an- | Paul was even then preaching to him—the result 
other man will practise fraud, if Ae has something | would have been very different. However seared 
to gain by it. It is very difficult for a dishonest | his life was by bad and degrading habits, Divine 
man to believe in the integrity of other men—very | grace could have made him a newman. But he 
difficult for a selfish man to believe that any one | procrastinated, and the opportunity was lost. 
will do good simply from the love of doing good. “When I have a convenient season, I will call 
3ut, to return to the words that were just now/ for thee.” This sentence suggests a very serious 
quoted, it is impossible not to wish that we could | appeal to the reader. It may not have been “con- 
have heard the conversations of these two men. | venient” to you hitherto to begin in earnest the 
We should then have been able to appreciate | solemn work of saving your soul. Sin has held you 
the significance of that cwmpanionship which did | in its strong grasp up to the present moment ; or 
in truth subsist between Paul and Felix. We | business has been so engrossing, that you have not 
should, indeed, then have seen Christianity and | been able to forget it ; ora gay and giddy world has 
Heathenism face to face, and each with its true and | perpetually run away with all your graver thoughts. 
full expression. This verse, however, tells us quite | You do not indeed intend to quit this life without 
enough in general terms to givé point to the instruc- | having secured the salvation of your soul; but 
tion we are to obtain here. As regards St. Paul, | you wait for a “convenient season.” Now it is 
we observe that he was quite immovable. He| quite certain that you will never have a more con- 
could probably have obtained funds from his friends | venient season than the present. You look for- 
for a lawful purpose without touching any money | ward to the beneficial results of some affliction. But 
that was entrusted to him for the poor; and by| what guarantee can you have that affliction will 
means of a bribe he might easily have obtained | produce upon your mind the precise effect which 
his liberty, for he had not yet appealed to the/| you anticipate? Or you expect that sickness and 
Emperor. And, again, by so doing he would have | the threatening nearness of death will convert you. 
obtained new opportunities for travelling far and| But where do you obtain any promise regarding 
wide and preaching the Gospel. But he who| the manner of the sickness or the accident which is 
taught obedience to the law would not break the| to be the precursor of your death? Or you wait 
law, even for the purpose of saving souls. till the attraction of those things which now absorb 
The chapter ends with the words which are} you ceases to be all-powerful. But how do you 
placed at the head of this paper: “ After two years | propose to overcome the adits which will have 
Portius Festus came into Felix’ room; and Felix, | been formed under the influence of this attraction, 
willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left Paul! and which will.continue after the attraction has 
bound.” On this I will only remark that the con-| ceased? No. All such calculations are quite delu- 
temptible and servile meanness of Felix is visible to| sive. The vain world and your weak heart are 
the end. His official dignity is only skin-deep. He | always saying to you, like Felix—“ To-morrow, 
is still a slave. After all these conversations with | not To-day.” Christ says, and Reason says, and 
Heaven and Hell say—‘ To-day, not To-morrow.” 


JOHN S. HOWSON, 














* Acts xxiv. 17 
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IKE Him, whilst friends and lovers slept, 
Have we not all heart-broken crept 

Into thy shadows once and wept, 

Gethsemane ? 


We knew not how the day had run, 

We only knew that hope was gone, 

And fain no more would greet the sun, 
Gethsemane! 


Our mothers slumbered in the tomb, 

Love, though immortal, could not come 

To cheer their children in thy gloom, 
Gethsemane ! 


Not with us was our true helpmeet, 

Who bore us sons and made life sweet, 

And loved us with a love complete, 
Gethsemane ! 


Not with us might the friend abide, 

Who, ever trusty, ever tried, 

Fought out Truth’s battle by our side, 
Gethsemane ! 

We were alone. The world was still, 

The breath of heaven seemed cold and chill, 

We beat our breasts and wept our fill, 
Gethsemane ! 

Prone on the ground our limbs were spread, 

We wished it were our dying bed, 

Since hope and joy and faith had fled, 
Gethsemane ! 


But late, there broke a little light 

Into the darkness of the night, 

And we were taught to pray aright, 
Gethsemane! 


Then Christ himself said, standing near, 
“O tellow-mourners ! have no fear, 
I weep with thee, and God is here.” 
Gethsemane ! 
M, BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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CHAPTER XV.—GEROLAMO’S QUEST. 
: | 


poe) MOVEMENT | 
now took! 
j place in the 
H crowd toallow 
Hy, SoMe persons 
Hii leaving the 
house to pass 
through. Ge- 
Jrolamo and 
ithe old man 
y retired to the 
Ni other side of 
mm the street, 
and the latter 
stood on a 
large stone by 
one of the 
houses to be 
better able to 
see what was 
4 going forward. 
& Presently two 
AS of the muni- 
cipal guard with an official of the Holy Office, 
clad in his white robe and large black cape, and 
carrying a number of books and papers, came 
from the house. Shortly afterwards the gates were 
closed, two of the soldiers remaining outside to 
prevent any one from entering. 

“No luck,” said the old man to an ill-looking 
acquaintance who then approached him, “ no luck. 
The heretic has escaped, but his hour-glass has 
nearly run itself out. But whither away so fast, old 
friend?” he continued. “We have not met for 
many a long day.” 

“T cannot stay,” said the other, “for I want to 
see what’s going forward at the Palace of San 
Francesco. They say it is surrounded by the 
soldiers of the Duke’s guard, and that the Duchess 
and all her heretic attendants are to be arrested 
and conveyed to the prisons of the Holy Office.” 

“The Duchess to be arrested?” said Pedretti. 
“That is indeed good news. Wait one minute, old 
friend,” he continued, descending from the stone 
on which he had been standing, “ wait a moment, 
and I will go with you.” 

“And I will go also,” said Gerolamo. ‘“ This 
will be a sight worth seeing.” And the three then 
started off together. 

“Tf this is really true,” said Pedretti, “ it will in- 
deed be a glorious day for the Church. If the 
Duchess and her followers are taken, it will be some 
compensation for the escape of the Judge.” 

“No matter, he will soon be taken,” said the 
other, ‘and glad indeed shall I be when I hear it. 
I have never forgiven him for allowing that horrible 
witch Marta Curioni to escape. That proves what 
aheretic he is in his heart.” 









“I don’t remember her case,” said Gerolamo, 
VI.—27. 


| wishing to appear on friendly terms with his com- 


panions. 

“ Not heard of it!” said the other. “ Why a more 
infamous act of treason to our Church was never 
perpetrated.” 

Pedretti and the other man, passing a little chapel 
at the angle of the street, before which a lamp was 
burning, here crossed themselves devoutly. 

“ But you did not cross yourself,” said the man, 
“when you passed the chapel of the Holy Saint 
Sebastiano.” (Here he crossed himself again). “ Are 
you a heretic?” 

“1?” said Gerolamo. “No, indeed! I was 
listening anxiously to what you were about to say, 
and I did not see the chapel. J%ea culpa. I will 
not fail to mention my fault when next I go to con- 
fession. But proceed with your tale.” 

“Well, then, my cousin Beppo had a sister who 
kept a wine-shop near the gate of the castle Fedaldo. 
As she was a widow with a family of children, she 
could not pay the business as much attention as it 
required, and besides that, she sometimes had very 
difficult customers to deal with, whom none but a 
man could manage. Then again she had naturally 
a great disgust for the trade, and would have given it 
up, only she had nothing else to live by. Fortunately 
for her, however, her brother not only knew the 
trade well, but liked it. He was just the man for 
it, being a tall powerful fellow, about forty years of 
age, strong as a bull, and brave asa lion. He was 
a capital tempered fellow, too, and was as fond of a 
glass as any of his customers. In fact, it’s very 
likely the quantity he drank made a great hole in 
the profits, but as the business had increased vastly 
since he had the management of it, the loss he 
occasioned was more than compensated for by the 
great increase of customers he drew to the house. 
Beppo, you should understand, did not live at the 
wine-shop, but, after business, used to go back to 
his own house about a quarter of a mile off, where 
he had a wife and two children, and, I must add, 
it very often took him pretty well an hour to reach 
it, in consequence, as he said, of a weakness he 
had in his legs. Well, near Beppo there lived an 
old woman that everybody said was a witch, be- 
cause she was always grumbling and talking to her- 
self. Now this old woman had taken a great dislike 
to Beppo for being what she called a drunkard, and 
Beppo had taken as great a dislike to her for her 
impertinence. 

“One morning—Beppo having returned home 
late the night before, and certainly intoxicated—the 
old woman saw him as he was going to the wine-shop, 
and muttering something to him which he could not 
hear, she raised the staff she leant upon and shook 
it in his face. Beppo, who was out of humour that 
morning, went up to her and said, ‘What are you 
shaking your crutch at me for, you oldhag? If you 
don’t mind what you're about, I will get all the boys 
in the Borgo and we'll make a bonfire of you. You 
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ought to have been burnt long ago for a witch as 
you are.’ The old woman now got into a great 
passion, and shook her staff at him, and told him 
she would be revenged on him, old woman as she 
was. She'd soon put a stop to his impertinence. 

“Well, although Beppo snapped his fingers at 
her threat, he felt an uneasy feeling come over him, 
which increased as he went on. In fact, so painful 
did it become, that when he had got to the wine- 
shop he was obliged to fill a horn mug with the 
strongest wine he could get, and drink it off to| 
strengthen himself. Although it did good at the | 
time, the effects soon wore off, and he was obliged 
to take some more. Strange enough, he could not 
shake off the old woman’s threat, though he was a 
bold man generally, and he felt she was working 
him some evil. Well, after drinking on for some 
time, he couldn’t get rid of the feeling, and he called 
his sister, and told her he wanted her to look after 
the shop, as he didn’t feel well, and was going 
home. She asked what was the matter with him, | 
and he said he felt as if he was bewitched, and that 
the old woman who lived opposite to him had done | 
it. Bidding some friends who were drinking ‘ good- 
bye,’ he left the house, but before he had reached 
half the distance home he fell senseless on the | 
ground. Fortunately a man was passing at the| 
time who knew him, and he carried him to his 
house and placed him on his bed. 

“ And now a change came over him. From being 
quite silent and helpless, he struck out in a red 
flush all over, his face swelled, and the perspira- 
tion poured off it. Then he began to talk in a 
wild manner and start up in bed, and to beg his 
wife and others to protect him from the rats 
that were in his room running about, chasing 
each other sometimes down the side of the room, 
sometimes over the bed, and even across his 
face. Of course his wife and friends, after being 
very much puzzled to know what was the matter 
with him, now became dreadfully frightened. That 
the rats were in the room and galloping about, as 
he said, was certain, for he saw them, and there 
could be no doubt that he spoke the truth, for 
the terror and alarm on his face proved it. At 
last somebody said he was evidently bewitched. 
They had heard the old woman, Marta Curioni, 
in the morning threaten to be revenged, and no 
doubt she had bewitched him. 

“They now sent for a priest to exorcise the evil 
spirit. He came, and at first didn’t do much good, 
but gradually Beppo got quieter, and at last died as 
easy as if he’d been going to sleep.” 

“Well,” said Carlo Pedretti, “I’ve heard the 
thing mentioned before, but not the particulars, 
If ever there was a case of witchcraft, that was 
one.” 

“So every one thought, and the old woman was 
seized and brought up before the Judge Rosetti. 
The witnesses were called, who proved everything 
as I told you, but the Judge wouldn’t believe the 
old woman guilty, and released her.” | 

“Ah.! that wouldn’t have occurred in the pre- | 











sent day,” said Pedretti. ‘‘The Holy Office is 
properly managed now. Father Oriz is at its head, 
and he’s a very different man from Father Fabrizio. 
Witchcraft would no longer be left to the Judges to 
punish; the Holy Office will take that under its 
management.” 

They had now arrived at the street leading to 
the Palace of San Francesco, when their passage 
was stopped by some soldiers of the guard, who 
would not allow any persons to enter the street, 
giving short and uncivil answers to those who ques- 
tioned them on the subject. Finding a crowd had 


| collected at the entrance to the street, Gerolamo 


asked if it would be possible to reach the Palace 
by any other way. He received for answer that it 
would be impossible, every approach being blocked 
up by the military, and no one was allowed to pass. 
He now inquired why the thoroughfare was stopped, 
and was informed that the Holy Office had taken 
possession* of the Palace, and that many of its 
inmates had already been removed to prison. It was 
also reported that the Duchess Renée would be 
arrested. Whether this was true or no, they could 
not say. Certainly she had not yet left the Palace. 

The words had hardly escaped the man’s lips 
when a stir was observable in the crowd, and a 
carretta (the same spoken of in the last chapter) 
was seen approaching, surrounded by many horse- 
men, who drove the crowd as far away from the 
carriage as possible. Who were its occupants it 
was impossible to say, for the curtains were closely 
drawn. The carriage and escort now took the 
road which led to the castle, and the crowd at- 
tempted to follow, in hope of seeing who were its 
occupants. But in this they were disappointed, 
for the mounted soldiers now formed a line across 
the street, and prohibited any one from following, 
while other soldiers proceeded to drive away those 
few who had managed to pass the line. 

Gerolamo, having now quitted his companions, 
made another attempt to reach the Palace of San 
Francesco. This time he was more successful, but 
he found it surrounded by soldiers, who, the mo- 
ment any one stopped and cast a glance at the 
building, immediately ordered them to walk on. 
Gerolamo again attempted to enter into conversa- 
tion with one of the soldiers, but he merely received 
a surly reply, implying that he had better mind his 


| own business, and not ask impertinent questions, or 


it would be the worse for him. 

Perceiving it would be useless to make any 
further attempt to gain information at the Palace, 
Gerolamo returned to the Via del Piopponi, in- 
tending to make another effort to enter the house 
of the Judge. When he arrived at it, however, he 
found the door closed, and two sullen-looking sen-s 
tinels standing before it. He now made some 
inquiries of different inhabitants of the street as 
to whether they could inform him where a Swiss 
lawyer of the name of Camille Gurdon resided. 
The answers, however, were of the most unsatis- 
factory description. No one knew him, or had 
ever heard of his name, and Gerolamo had now 
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no other course to adopt than to return, after a 
fruitless errand, to his mother’s house. 

On entering the door both Teresa and Madonna 
Ponte rushed to receive him, and hear what in- 
telligence he had brought. He narrated calmly 
the particulars of his unsatisfactory mission. He 
told them that though the Judge had fortunately 
escaped, yet his house had been ransacked by the 
officers of the Holy Inquisition, the doors closed, 
and sentinels placed over it. He had endeavoured 
to reach the Palace of San Francesco, but had been 
impeded by the soldiers. He had, however, learnt 
that all the attendants of her Highness had already 
been arrested and carried to prison, and he had 
every reason to believe the Duchess was also re- 
moved from the Palace. He had certainly seen 
a carriage surrounded by soldiers, and evidently 
guarded with great caution, which was supposed 
to contain the Duchess, but the curtains were so 
completely closed it was impossible to see who 
was inside, nor could he tell its destination, as no 
one was allowed to follow it. 

Teresa asked if he had inquired for Camille Gur- 
don. 
able to obtain any information whatever respecting 
him. In fact, no one seemed to know him. 

Teresa and Madonna Ponte now completely 
sank under the terrible intelligence they had re- 
ceived. It was, however, a great satisfaction to 
Teresa to hear her father had escaped, but Ponte 
fairly cried aloud, exclaiming, “ We are lost, and 
have no one to help us |” 

It was now the old blind woman's turn to re- 
monstrate with Ponte. She said to her, “ Be not 
cast down, nor give up hope, for it is unwomanly. 
It would be much better for you to pray to the Lord 
for help. Remember his words spoken by the 
prophet Isaiah, ‘When thou passest through the 
vaters, I will be with thee ; and through the rivers, 
they shall not overflow thee: when thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned: neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee. For I am the 
Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Saviour.’” 

Although the words of the poor woman might have 
had some effect in calming the sorrow of Teresa, 
they fell unheard on the ear of Madonna Ponte. 

“You had better put off attempts at consolation, 
mother,” said Gerolamo, “till the first burst of 
grief is over. You must now think for a moment on 
more common-place subjects. What provision do 
you intend making for these ladies for the night ?” 

“What provision can I make?” said the old 
woman. “TI have not a soldi to purchase neces- 
saries, and there is nothing but bread in the house.” 

Teresa heard the woman’s remark. Placing her 
hand in her pocket, she drew from it her purse, and 
gave Gerolamo a gold ducat, requesting him to get 
whatever he thought necessary. Having received 
from his mother a list of things that would be 
required, he again left the house, and returned to it 
shortly afterwards, bringing with him the purchases 
he had made. 

Arrangements were now completed for passing 


Gerolamo replied that he had, but was un- | 


| the stairs all night or make another attempt to get 


| the night, which was rapidly advancing. Teresa 
and Madonna Ponte were to occupy the bed in 
the front room, and the old woman that in the slip 
behind it. All being in readiness, Gerolamo again 
put on his lugubrious uniform, and, taking up the 
bell and banner, kissed his mother, and, wish- 
ing the ladies good night, quitted the house. Pro- 
ceeding to the ferry, he crossed over to the quarters 
which had been assigned to the Beccamorte in 
the Lazaretto. 


CHAPTER XVI.-——GIACOMO THE FERRYMAN, 


ALTHOUGH Ochino, when he quitted the Palace 
of San Francesco in the evening after his interview 
with Pelletario, contrived to arrive at the house of 
the Judge without difficulty, on more than one 
occasion he imagined he was watched by spies. 
Whether he had any good reason for the suspicion 
it would be impossible to say, for no one spoke to 
him or offered him the slightest interruption ; still 
he thought he saw several who appeared to be 
watching him with great attention, and one even 
seemed to follow him pertinaciously for some dis- 
tance. When Ochino had arrived at the corner 
of the Via del Piopponi, in which Rosetti’s house 
was situated, he stopped for a moment to con- 
sider whether it would not be prudent to take 
more circuitous road before entering, so as to throw 
the person who was following, should he be a spy. 
off the scent. Before deciding, however, he cast 2 
glance behind him, to ascertain whether the man 
had also halted, but no one was to be seen, and so 
suddenly had he disappeared, that the idea crossed 
Ochino’s mind that he must have concealed him- 
self in the doorway of a house, or behind some 
| projection. So fully was he convinced that this 
| was the case, that he retraced his steps for some 
distance, but without being able to find any one; 
not a soul could he see, and the streets appeared 
utterly deserted. 

His mind now more at ease, Ochino returned 
toward the Via del Piopponi, and reached the house 
of the Judge fully convinced that no one was. watch- 
ing him. Having carefully felt his way up the 
dark staircase as far as the first-floor, he tapped 
softly at the door to avoid arousing the attention of 
any other inmates of the house. He forgot at the 
moment that Rosetti had informed him, that he 
was in the habit: of sending his servants to their 
homes in the evening, so as‘to be able to receive 
the visit of a friend without any one being aware 
of it. The Judge understood too well the machi- 
nations of the Inquisition not to know that the 
house of every Protestant of any standing in Fer- 
rara had a spy especially appointed to watch it. 

Ochino waited for some time, anxiously hoping 
to hear the footsteps of some one approaching to 
open the door, but noone came. He now knocked 
louder, but without better success. Again and 
again he knocked, and each time louder than be- 
fore, but no answer came. He was now fairly 
| puzzled what steps to take, whether to remain on 
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the door opened, when he heard the footsteps of 
some one moving inside the apartment. A moment 
afterwards the little wicket, which, in common with 
most Italian houses of the day, was incased in the 
principal door, was opened. 

“Who is there?” inquired Rosetti, for it was he 
who had opened the wicket. From having left his 
lamp in the sitting-room, he could not distinguish 
Ochino’s features. 

“Tt is I, my brother—Bernardino Ochino. I 
have been obliged to leave the Palace, and am 
come to ask you for shelter and protection.” 

The Judge made no answer, but without hesita- 
tion opened the door, and, taking Ochino by the 
hand, drew him in, closing the entrance door 
softly after them. Leading him into the sitting- 
room, Rosetti, for the first time, spoke to him. 

“Welcome, my brother, in any case,” he said, 
“but it would have been greater happiness for me 
to have received you in any other character than 
that of a fugitive. But tell me what untoward cir- 
cumstance has occurred to oblige you to leave the 
Palace? I flattered myself that you were there, 
at least, in perfect safety.” 

“ And I was of the same opinion yesterday, my 
friend,” said Ochino; “but circumstances have 
since greatly changed for the worse. Not only has 
Oriz the Inquisitor had a somewhat stormy inter- 
view with her Highness, but I myself met the 
Jesuit Pelletario, who this morning returned from 
Belriguardo with the Duke.” 

“ But did Pelletario recognise you ?” 

“He not only recognised me,” replied Ochino, 
“but told me he would infallibly denounce me to the 
Duke to-morrow ; that he would have done so this 
afternoon, but his Highness had quitted the Este 
Palace for that of Belriguardo or Belfiore—he did not 
know which—and would not return till to-morrow.” 

“The miserable traitor!” said the Judge. “ You 
were formerly intimate with him, were you not?” 

“True,” said Ochino, “but at the same time I 
cannot shake off the impression, that although 
Pelletario threatened to denounce me to-morrow, 
and I am persuaded will inflexibly keep his pro- 
mise, his words in some obscure manner seemed to 
convey a hint or advice to me to quit Ferrara to- 
night, so that I might escape the clutches of the 
Inquisitors.” 

‘What did he say then?” inquired the Judge. 

“ Not one word could I quote that would imply 
the slightest idea of good feeling towards me, but 
there was a kind expression on his features and in 
the tone of his voice which seemed to imply that 
he wished to convey a friendlier intention than 
could have been extracted from his speech. And 
I should also state, that in saying the word %- 
morrow, he placed a peculiar emphasis on it as if 
he wished me to understand he would take no 
steps this evening. Altogether I believe his feeling 
was not unfriendly, though he had ostensibly a 
duty to perform which he would go through with.” 

The Judge remained silent for a few moments, 
and then said: 








“My friend, there is no time to be lost. You 
must leave Ferrara immediately, and I will accom- 
pany you till you are out of danger.” 

“Pray do not think of risking your life,” said 
Ochino. “Your safety is far too valuable to our 
brethren at this moment, to allow of your imperilling 
it by accompanying me. I shall trust myself impli- 
citly in God’s hands. If it be His will that I should 
escape, I have little to fear from the wiles of my 
enemies. If He has ordained, for some good and 
wise reason which we cannot fathom, that I should 
fall into their power, I will resign myself submis- 
sively to His will. All I shall do is to take the 
just amount of labour and caution to escape which, 
since the fall of our first parents, has been imposed 
on all actions and works of man.” 

“The danger is not so great for me as you 
imagine, my friend,” said Rosetti. ‘‘ My intention 
is to accompany you till you are in a place of 
safety or under the guidance of some one I can trust, 
for in these days the fewer who know our secret, the 
greater the probability of its being kept. For the 
next three days I shall not sit in Court, and by the 
fourth I have no doubt I shall have returned.” 

“ But had you not better allow the young Swiss, 
Camille Gurdon, to be my companion?” asked 
Ochino. 

“T should possibly have done so, but he is not 
in Ferrara to-night,” said Rosetti. “ Having 
charged himself with the duty of procuring the 
means for your escape, which he proposed should 
take place to-morrow night, he went to find a boat- 
man in whom he can trust who resides in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mal-Albergo. He will not return till 
to-morrow, when he will call on me early in the morn- 
ing to inform me what arrangements he has made.” 

A silence of a few minutes now ensued, which 
was broken by Ochino asking the Judge what steps 
he proposed taking. 

“I think,” replied Rosetti, “the better plan 
would be to leave the city by the Porta San 
Giorgio. In the first place, many of our brethren 
reside in that locality, and among them several of 
the municipal guard. There will be one advantage 
in my accompanying you; for by my authority I 
can prevent any disagreeable questions being asked 
you by the guard should they meet you. The 
officers on duty at the gate have now received 
orders to allow no one, whether priest or layman, 
to leave the city without permission, or accom- 
panied by some one in authority between the Ave 
Maria and sunrise, and I shall be able to get the 
gates opened for you.” 

“When we have quitted the city, what do you 
next propose doing ?” inquired Ochino. 

“We must keep ourselves as much screened 
from observation as possible till the ferry-boat has 
crossed the river to bring the peasants who wish to 
attend market in the town. It is very possible 
that the man who owns the ferry, Giacomo Zomo, 
who is a strict member of our faith, will cross with 
it. If so, I propose returning with him, and 
sheltering you in his house till we can determine 
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our plan of action. He is a staunch fellow, 
and we may trust him without danger. But 
now, my friend, let me advise you to resume your 
friar’s disguise, unpleasant as it may be to you. 
You will find it in a chest in the room overhead. 
Wait one moment till I have lighted a lamp for 
you.” Then placing the lamp, which he had lighted, 
in Ochino’s hand, he continued, “While you are 
away, I will write two letters; one to Teresa, 
informing her that I may be absent for two or 
three days ; the other to Camille Gurdon, enclosing 
my daughter’s, and requesting him to convey it 
safely to her.” 

When it wanted about two hours of dawn, Biagio 
Rosetti and Ochino, disguised as a Capuchin friar, 
quitted the house in the Via del Piopponi, and 
bent their steps towards the Porta San Giorgio. 
Although the moon was now sinking, the night was 
sufficiently clear to allow them to be seen at some 
distance. They therefore kept as much as possible 
under the shadows of the houses, and trod lightly 
so as not to allow themselves to be heard. ‘They 
proceeded without interruption till they reached the 
gate of San Giorgio, which, as they had expected, 
they found closed. The sentinel on duty now 
challenged them, asking who they were and what 
they wanted. The Judge answered that he and his 
friend wished to leave the city, as they were about 
to undertake a journey, and wanted to start as 
early as possible. 

“There are stricter orders than ever that no one 
shall be allowed to leave the city till daybreak,” 
said the sentinel, “‘ and so you must remain for the 
present where you are, or go home again, which- 
ever you like best.” 

The Judge now advanced a few steps to ascertain 
if he knew the soldier ; but finding that he did not, 
he inquired the name of the officer on guard. The 
soldier informed him, and the Judge, to his great 
satisfaction, not only found he was a Protestant, 
but one most zealous in the cause. Leaving 
Ochino standing by the gate, Rosetti entered the 
guard-house and requested to see the officer. For 
some time the men he found there refused to call 
him, as he had thrown himself on his bed to take a 
little sleep, leaving orders that he was not to be 
disturbed without good cause. The Judge, how- 
ever, was imperative. Although unknown even by 
sight to the men, and unwilling to make himself 
known to them, there was a certain impressive 
dignity about him as of one accustomed to be 
obeyed, and at last they offered no further objection. 
One of their number left the guard-room, and, en- 
tering an inner chamber, called the officer, who, 
with an expression of some anger in his tone, in- 
quired why he had been disturbed. Before Rosetti 
had time to answer, the officer continued, “ Pardon 
me, I did not recognise you. What can I do to 
serve you?” 

“‘T and a friend of mine wish to leave the city. 
You would greatly oblige me by ordering the gates to 
be opened. I will be your authority,” said Rosetti. 
“ With much pleasure,” said the officer. “Iam 














sorry to have kept you waiting, but our orders are 
not to allow any one to enter or leave the city un- 
less they are well known to us, and in a position of 
authority. Of course in your case there can be no 
difficulty.” So saying he quitted the guard-room 
with the Judge to order the gates to be opened. 

Rosetti now pointed out to the officer the false 
Capuchin as his companion, whispering in his ear 
at the time the old Latin proverb, signifying that 
the “frock did not make the monk.” The gates 
were opened, and the Judge, after thanking the 
officer for his courtesy, left the city with Ochino. 

Once outside the gates, they had to decide what 
their next step should be. One, however, only 
presented itself to them, and that was to wander 
about at some distance from the gates, that they 
might not be observed, till morning. Heavily 
indeed did the interval pass with them. They 
conversed but little, each being absorbed in his 
own thoughts. At last, to their great satisfaction, 
they saw on the other side of the river, the first 
grey beams of morning spreading upwards in the 
heavens, and their spirits and energies seemed to 
increase with the light. The Judge now advanced 
to the river’s edge, and kept his gaze fixed on the 
opposite side, endeavouring to distinguish the 
ferryman’s house. By degrees it became visible, 
and scarcely had the sun risen above the horizon 
when he saw a man, whom he recognised as Gia- 
como the ferryman, advancing towards the river 
banks, and look towards the spot where they were 
standing. The Judge immediately made signs for 
Giacomo to cross, who, however, took no notice of 
him for some time. Presently a passenger made 
his appearance on the other side, and Giacomo 
without delay prepared his boat to ferry him over. 
Slowly indeed, in the eyes of the Judge and his 
companion, did the boat appear to advance towards 
them, At last, when it approached the shore, the 
Judge went towards it, and as soon as the passenger 
had landed, he spoke a few words to the ferry- 
man. Sudden indeed was the alteration in Giacomo’s 
manner as soon as he perceived who had addressed 
him. With great alacrity he now leaped on shore, 
and respectfully offered his arm to assist Rosetti 
to enter the boat ; and he was about to push from 
the shore without noticing the Capuchin, when the 
Judge told him he was his friend, and that he 
wished him to accompany him. Giacomo looked 
somewhat surprised, but making no answer he 
pushed his boat back again so as to allow 
Ochino to enter it, and then again started for the 
opposite side of the river. As soon as the boat 
was sufficiently far from the shore for them not to 
be overheard, the Judge said to the ferryman— 

“T dare say, my friend Giacomo, you are not a 
little surprised to see me in company with a monk. 
But my companion now sitting beside me is not 
one of the order whose dress he wears, He has 
merely put it on to escape from the city, and indeed 
from the Duchy, to avoid the death he is threat- 
ened with for holding the religious principles we 
profess. I told him his life would be safe in your 
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hands, and he believed me. It is now for you to 
prove I have spoken only the truth.” 

“ You may be certain, Excellenza,” said Giacomo, 
the expression of discontent which his face had 


— since Ochino entered the boat, clearing up as | 


1e spoke, “that I would willingly serve any friend 
fC) , yours, although I admit I was somewhat sorry to 
see you in company with one I believed to be amonk. 
Now I know he is one of our faith, and in danger, 
I have double a in assisting him. 
know who your iriend is, or does 
unknown ? ts either case I am at his service.” 
“T cannot do more to prove the reliance I have 
in your good faith,” said Rosetti, “than candidly to 
inform you who he is, for should you ever betray 
him, your fortune in this world might be considered 
made. The dress he, as a Protestant, now wears is 
the same as formerly he wore asa Roman Catholic. 
He is no other than our pastor and leader Bernar- 
dino Ochino, of whom I know you have heard. A 
rice set 
Ferrara to escape to Venice, where he expects to 
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ing Ochino, “ that you are other than you appear to 
be, whoever may address you or speak to you. My 
reasons for impressing this upon you I will explain 
afterwards. Now let us land.” 
The boat was by this time a 


the shore, and a 


crowd of peasants, at least four times the number it 
would hold, collected round, all eager to enter as 


With 
making 
to his 
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| what angrily, a 
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ing a mission and refuge in Zurich for those of his 
countrymen in alr « who are obliged to quit their 
native land for conscience’ sake.” 

As soon as Gi 


quality of his two passengers, he addre: sed some- 
and in boatman’s phraseology, the 
peasants who were waiting to be rowed over. 

“‘ Are you all mad?” he said. ‘ Or do you want 
to go to purgatory before your time, that a score of 
you are trying to enter a boat not big enough to 
hold half a dozen ?” 

The peasants immediately admitted it was a 
shame for so many to attempt to crowd a boat, 


which at most could not hold more than four or 
five with safety, not counting the luggage and goods 
they carried with them. But then, as each insisted 
| that he was the first to arrive, and therefore in 


1como was aware who his illustrious | 


passenger was, he first drew in his oars, and then | 
rising from his seat, he took off his hood (which in 
comm: ith other boatmen of the river he habi- 
tually wore) with his left hand, and taking Ochino’s 
in hi s right, kissed it respectfully. 

ii am but a rude man,” he said to Ochino, as | 
he resumed his seat, “and hardly know how to 
expeend myself in terms I would willingly use. I 
should like to tell you in a proper manner how 
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possible all I wish,” said Ochino. “It is to escape 
in the quickest manner across the Ferrarese fron- 
tiers, that say, if by it Iam able to reach 
Venice, for there it is imperatively necessary I 
should remain for some days.” 

* That will not be at all difficult,” said Giacomo, 
“and I shall to accomplish it, I am fully 
persuad without danger. But we are now ap- 
proaching the and I see several peasants 
have already collected, and are waiting to cross the 
ferry so as to be re to attend the early market. 
As soon as we land | will conduct you to my house, 
where you may remain in safety till [ have arrangé d 
how the ferry-boat work shall be done during the 
day, as I intend to accompany you myself, that is 
to say, if you agree to the suggestions I shall pre- 
sently offer you. 
counsel, When you are in my house do not let my 
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Then, turning to his customers, 

“ Hear me one moment, my friends. 
won’t cross the river any more Here 
comes Pietro, my man—lazy fellow that he not 
to have been here an hour ago—and I shall have 
him and another, as well as my son, 
larger boat, which has room enough to 
Here Pietro, you lazy dog,” he continued, 

‘come here and unmoor th ’ Then 
calling to his wife at the top of his voice (a buxom 
looking dame, who came out of the 
moment she heard her husband wanted her), 
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run to Batista’s house and tell him I’ve got a day’s 
work for him, and will pay him well if he does it to 
my satisfaction.” 

‘Why should you have him? 
“Why not work yourself?” 

“Because I’ve got something else to do, which 
I'll explain to you when I come back. Now, like 
a good wife, do as I tell you.” 

His wife now ran off on her errand, and shortly 
afterwards, 


said his wife, 
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boat over 
the river, Giacomo with ucrity ac ted his 
services, and in a few minutes the passengers had 
entered and the boat was pushed from the shore. 
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in ferrying over a number of passengers, so that all 
is clear for us to depart. I will get you to wait a 
few minutes while I collect some provisions to put 
in the boat, for it is better we should eat our morning 
meal there, so as to be able to depart before my 
wife comes back.” 

“ But will you not leave word when she may ex- 
pect you home again?” said the Judge. 

“ Better not,” said Giacomo sadly, “I might be 
asked whither I am going, and that I would not even 
whisper to any but you, for I know not whom to trust, 
and the very walls about here seem to have ears.” 

* As you please, my friend,” said Rosetti. “We 
are quite ready to accompany you now. I suppose 
it is your intention to drop down the river, is it not ?” 

“Tt is,” said Giacomo. “But where we shall 
land will be a subject for us to determine on after 
we have started. I would advise,” he continued, 
sinking his voice to a low whisper, ‘that we went 
no farther to-day than the village of Lagoscuro, 
where we will remain the night. I there have a 
brother who is one of the principal boat-owners on 
the river, and who is also a staunch Protestant. 
He is a man of good substance, and far cleverer 
than I am, and his ability to assist you both with 
means and advice are greater than are in my power. 
Besides, there are many others of our faith living 
there, and we shall be surrounded by friends who 
will advise us whether it would be better to go 
direct by land to Venice or drop down the river to 
Commacchio, and from thence go by sea.” 

Giacomo then left them, and a few moments 
afterwards returned with some sa/ame, or dried pig's 
flesh—a favourite article of food with the lower 
orders of Ferrara—and a loaf of bread. They now 
left the house together, and made their way to the 
boat in which they at once took their seats. When 
they had started, and were dropping swiftly down 
the stream, Ochino asked Giacomo the reason of 
the great caution he showed before leaving home. 

“* Your question,” said Giacomo, “ is a somewhat 
difficult and disagreeable one to answer. In the 
first place it would be impossible for me to point 
out any particular cause I have for suspicion. I 
have injured no one, nor, to the best of my know- 
ledge, have I given any one just cause for animosity. 
Again, all profess for me perfect good-will; yet 
an uneasy feeling has lately come over me that 
some evil is impending, that some one is my secret 
enemy. ‘True, all my neighbours continue openly 
to treat me with the greatest friendship, but even 
their kindness of manner appears to be forced, and 
as if they were concealing something from me, 
which weighs on my spirits, and makes me some- 
times feel very miserable.” 

“ But is not that after all more a fancy than any- 
thing else ?” said the Judge. 

“ Pray Heaven that it may be so,” said Giacomo. 
“ At the same time it is a dreadful thing to imagi 
that those in whom we place the greatest r¢ 
and who, by every tie of friendship and affection, 
we ought most to depend on, are secretly working 
against us,” 
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* But you surely do not allude to the members 
of your own family?” said Ochino. 

“ Unfortunately I do,” replied Giacomo, with 
much sadness in his tone. ‘“ Until lately I never 
had a thought which my wife did not share, and 
now I cannot divest myself of the impression that 
she is secretly my enemy.” 

“Tt must be your fancy,” said Rosetti. 

“TI would I could think so, but lately I have 
found both my wife and son secretly conferring 
with others, and those always strong Romanists. 
When I have spoken to them on the subject, they 
have always found an excuse, evading my questions 
or not answering them. Others of our faith have 
also confided to me that the same impression hangs 
over them, that there are secret enemies among 
those in whom they trusted, and all Protestants 
must now look with suspicion, not only on their 
| neighbours, but on members of their own families. 
| That there is some terrible misfortune hanging 
|over the brethren of the Reformed faith, I am 
| fully persuaded. But of that you perhaps are 
better able to form an opinion than I am.” 

“T would willingly say I differed from you,” said 
Rosetti, “but unfortunately I fear the evil day is 
close at hand. May God take us into his protec- 
tion and grant us patience and courage to endure 
the persecutions which I fear will soon fall on us.” 

The same style of conversation continued for 
some time longer, till they had nearly reached 
Lagoscuro, when Giacomo, resting for 2 moment 
on his oars, told them that they must now deter- 
mine in what manner they would land, so as to 
excite as little observation as possible. He sug- 
gested that they should enter with the boat a spot 
near the river-side, overgrown with tall rushes, in 
which they could conceal themselves for the mo- 
ment without difficulty or danger of discovery. 

“JT will then leave you,” he continued, “ for a 
short time, while I proceed to my brother's house, 
and ascertain whether he is at home, which I de- 
voutly hope may be the case, for if he is absent it 
may place us in some difficulty. If he is at home, I 
will return again and conduct you to his house. 
You need not doubt a hospitable reception, for I 
can assure you that in all Italy there is not a 
stronger friend to the Protestant cause than my 
brother Frederigo. Should he be absent or on a 
journey, we will then deliberate whether to await 
his return or drop farther down the river. There 
is no one else we can trust till we arrive at Com- 
macchio, but there I know a good man, who could 
not only shelter us, but would take us in one of 
his own vessels (and he has three) to Venice. But 
of that we will taik more when I return.” 

Giacomo now pushed the boat into the rushes 
till he had reached the shore, where he leaped on 
it, and, leaving his two companions, started off to 


his brother’s house. 








e, | The anxiety of mind under which Biagio Rosetti 


and Ochino were labouring had the effect of closing 
their eyes to the unpleasant position in which they 
had been left by Giacomo, <A nearly noon-tide 
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sun poured its full rays on their heads, while the | Advancing towards the river’s edge, he addressed 
rushes which surrounded them impeded a breath of | the Judge and Ochino with much courtesy. 
air from reaching them, causing an almost stifling} “My brother Giacomo,” he said to Ochino, 


sensation of heat. Fortunately, however, they were | “informs me that you have been obliged to quit 





detained but a short time. Before half an hour | Ferrara to escape from the hands of the Inquisi- 
had elapsed, Giacomo returned in company with] tors. All the assistance I can render you is freely 
a well-dressed man, who there was little difficulty | at your service. My house is yours as long as 
in perceiving was his brother, although the new-| it may please you to remain in it, and when you 
comer was evidently the senior by some ten years, | wish to leave, I will do all in my power to assist 
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you in reaching Venice. I must, however, inform | Judge, “we will proceed by land ; while your com- 
you that you will not be without danger till you | panion can go with Giacomo in the boat, and we 
have quitted us; for the storm which - is bursting | shall in a few minutes meet again, for my house is 
over Ferrara must reach us also here. But more of | close to the river’s side. It would seem strange if 
that presently. We must now contrive so that you | I were seen talking with one in a friar’s frock.” 

may reach my house in such manner as to attract The Judge and Frederigo now stepped on shore, 
as little attention as possible. Fortunately all my | and proceeded together towards the house, which 
men have left me, it being the feast of some saint, | they contrived to reach without meeting any one 
and they have taken a half-holiday, so you will|on the road. A few minutes afterwards they were 
avoid any remark from them. If your Excellency | joined by Ochino and Giacomo. 
will accompany me,” he continued, addressing the WILLIAM GILBERT. 
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WE shall consider this subject strictly according 
to the title, searching for no traces of Sabbatic obser- 
vance among the primitive patriarchs, dismissing 
every view of the corresponding institution in the 
Christian Church, and without any ulterior argu- 
ment in the background we shall imagine before 
us now only the Israelite and his Sabbath as a 
distinct historical study. 

And the first. fact we have to deal with is the 
bestowal of the Manna, as the children of Israel 
were journeying from the further shore of the Red 
Sea towards Mount Sinai (Exod. xvi.). The narra- 
tive is too familiar to need recitation, and we limit 
ourselves to a few observations upon it. First, a 
certain abruptness in speaking of the excepted 
day“ To-morrow is the rest of the Holy Sabbath 
unto the Lord: bake that which ye will bake 
to-day ”—shows that this could not have been its 
first introduction. Secondly, the characteristic of | 
the day was Repose. ‘Thirdly, the Repose was a | 
gift bestowed on them, not a tax demanded of | 
them. Fourthly, their refusal to repose neverthe- | 
less incurred God’s displeasure. Shortly after this | 
the people arrived at Sinai, when the observance d 
the Sabbath-day was embodied in the Ten Laws, 
and so became one of the conditions on which the | 
nation was taken into the covenant and guaranteed 
possession of the promised land. Again and again 
does Moses recur to this subject, both at the sacred 
mountain and at the borders of Canaan ; but after 
his removal there is a long silence in the Scripture 
history, which gives the Pentateuchal Sabbath a 
distinctness and a character of its own, demanding 
accordingly our particular attention. ‘The pre- 
dominant then—we might even say the sole—idea 
of the Mosaic Sabbath is Rest. ‘The fourth com- 
mandment and Exod. xxxi. 12—17 put this in the 
most striking terms. Israelites might no more 
plough or gather in harvest than collect manna 
on the resting day (Exod. xxxiv. 21), and even 
culinary cares were as far as possible to cease, if| 
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SABBATH. 


Exod. xxxv. 3 is to be so interpreted. Twice is 
the punishment of death denounced against the 
breach of rest (Exod. xxxi. 14, xxxv. 2), and once 
its infliction is recorded (Num. xv. 32—36). But 
it must seem to us remarkable that while the Pen- 
tateuch abounds in restrictions as to Sabbatic 
labour, -no directions are found for any such duties 
as those which so greatly distinguish the Christian 
Rest, and not a hint is discoverable in the five books 
that the Sabbath of Israel was a day of special 
religious instruction or of popularworship. Theritual 
of the sanctuary indeed was varied, for the Sabbath 
was the day for changing the loaves of shew-bread 
(Lev. xxiv. 8), and there was an increase that day 
in - number of offerings (Num. xxviii. 9, 10). 

e proceed next to the period of the Monarchy ; 
hod we find no illustrations whatever of the Sabbath in 
the wars of Joshua, in the times of the Judges, in the 
story of Ruth, in the history of Samuel, or in the 
Book of Job. No mention occurs in the life of 
the first monarch Saul. Under David and Solomon 
we meet with passing notices enough to assure us that 
the day was observed (1 Chron. xxiii. 31, 2 Chron. ii. 
4, Vili. 13) in the House of God: but the writings 
of these two kings, Psalms,* Proverbs, C Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes are wholly silent : nor is ‘the sacred 


| day mentioned again until the ministry of Elisha 


in the latter half of the monarchy, when we get a 
glimpse of it. We have to recollect that at this time 
the nation was divided under two sceptres, and 
that the ten northern tribes (among whom Elisha 
resided) had lapsed into the idolatry established by 
the son of Nebat, the levitical priests and pious laity 
in general having migrated to the South to be in 
communion with the temple and the true altar. Itis 
then related (2 Kings iv. 23) how the Shunammite 
mother on the death of her child begged her hus- 
band, without acquainting him with ‘their loss, to 
have her conveyed to the man of God. Surprised at 
this request he answered—* Wherefore wilt thou 








be Except ‘the title of Ps. xcii. 
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go to him to-day? It is neither new moon nor 
Sabbath.” From which remark it has been in- 
ferred that a visit to the prophet on the Sabbath 
was no unusual practice, and we may further 
assume that the object of such visits was to enjoy 
the benefit of inspired instructions and exhorta- 
tions. ‘That such resorts were usual we may con- 
clude from other places (Ezek. viii. 1; xiv. 1; 
xx. 1); though we must not forget that these 
relate to a subsequent period and to the circum- 
stances of the captivity, and that they do not 
expressly mention the Sabbath-day. Here then 
in this casual remark of the Shunammite husband 
is a hint and trace of what we must have expected 
to meet with much earlier, and which taken in con- 
nection with similar and fuller indications that will 
meet us again may be safely perhaps relied upon; and 
it must be confessed an interesting thought, if we are 
entitled to it, that the first token of the Sabbath-day 
being employed in the study and pursuit of divine 
truth should meet us in such times. The prophets 
were stemming the idolatry that was withering the 
land; they were gathering together into colleges 
the most promising of the young, to be trained as 
witnesses of the truth and as successors in the pro- 
phetic mission (for so probably we are to under- | 
stand the “sons of the prophets” and the “schools | 
of the prophets” of this period), and to such esta- | 

| 

| 





blishments resorted (if our inferences are justifiable) | 
all those who were bent on protesting against the 
sin of the times, those select thousands in Israel | 
that never bent the knee to Baal. 

This suggests that we should now turn our eyes 
southward to Jerusalem and the Temple and the 
House of David, and see what indications there 


are of the sanctification of the Sabbath in the 
metropolis of worship and royalty. As we might 


expect, a special Sabbatic ritual for the Temple, as 
formerly in the Tabernacle, is observed (1 Chron. 
xxiii, 31; 2 Chron. ll. 4 ; vill. 13 ; xxxi. 3; 1 Esdr. 
v. 52; Neh. x. 33). In the narrative of the resto- 
ration of Joash (2 Kings xi. 5—9; 2 Chron. 
xxi. 8), we find mentioned a “ company of Levites 
that came in on the Sabbath,” and a similar com- 
pany that went out on the Sabbath; and the com- 
mentators explain these expressions (taken in their 
connection) to mean that the body of officiating 
Levites were relieved on the Sabbath, they however | 
retiring at the close of the day while their successors 
arrived at its commencement; and thus a double 
company were on duty during the Sabbath, implying 
that the extra services on that day required such an 
increase in the official staff. Have we any grounds 
for concluding that the Temple services on this 
day received the homage of the public attendance 
of the sovereign and his court from his palace 
which was not far off? We have no express autho- 
rity for assuming such an interesting fact as this 
would be, but there are not wanting grounds on 
which we may reasonably infer it. For instance, 
we read of visits paid by kings to the Temple for 
devotional objects on unusual occasions, although | t 
it must be confessed the Sabbath is nowhere speci- t 





fied as the day on which such a presence occurred. 
The royal origin of the Temple and the dedication 
of it by Solomon in person, himself officiating 
(2 Chron. vi. 13), established a memorable prece- 
dent, and a close connection between the throne of 
David and the national worship. Royal state visits 
to the Temple are implied in the reign of Solomon’s 
successor (1 Kings xiv. 28). A grand fabric for the 
royal entry is mentioned as a part of Solomon’s 
magnificence that so struck the Queen of Sheba 
(1 Kings x. 5). Uzziah’s sacrilege (2 Chron. xxvi. 
16) may have been only an abuse of the stated 
participation of royalty in the Temple worship. 
Hezekiah gave public thanks there for his recovery 
(2 Kings xx. 8), and there also laid the letter of 
the Assyrian king before the Lord (xix. 14). Josiah 
there made a solemn covenant with the people to 
serve God (2 Kings xxiii. 3; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 31). 
On. this 34 on another occasion (2 Kings xi. 14) 
we find the notice that “the stood by a 
pillar,” which is thought to imply some stated posi- 
tion set apart for the royal presence. But what we 
want is to connect the sovereign with the temple 
on the sacred day, and there are passages which 
may perhaps warrant our inferring -_ connection, 
which indeed is in itself so natural and in accord- 
ance with fair expectation. In 2 Kings xvi. 18, 
where Ahaz is despoiling the Temple of its costliest 
treasures to raise the Assyrian tril bute, we read, 

“ And the covert for the Sabbath that they had 
built in the house, and the king’s entry without, 
turned he from the house of the Lord for the king 
of Assyria.” This “covert for the Sabbath” can 
only as yet be explained from conjecture, but its 
being named with the “king’s entry” makes the 
commentators think it must have been some erec- 
tion for the accommodation of the sovereign and 
his court at their state attendance on the Sabbath. 
This is certainly not much in itself to establish our 


king 





point, but it is not quite all. In the Temple 
revealed to Ezekiel during the Captivity, in which 
there is a minute description of chambers, gates, 


priesthood, and offerings, all on the model of the 
previous temple, t here is constant mention made 
of an individual connected with it termed “the 





Prince,” having duties in the services as well as the 
| priests. In one passage (Ezek. xlv. 17) his office 
makes us think of the kings of Judah, “And it 
shall be the prince’s part to give bomnt-ofieseag, 
and meat-offerings, and drink-ofierings, i: 1 the f easts 
and in the new moons and in the Sabbatl hs, in all 
the solemnities of the House of I: ery This 


language is very parallel to what was used in regard 
to Solomon and Hezekiah (2 Chron. vill. £2, 13; 
xxxi. 3). But further, this prince is connected in 
another passag ye (E zek xlvi. 1—4) with the Temple 


on the bath ‘The gate of the inner court 
that an toward the east shall be shut the six 
working days, but on the Sabbath it shall be 


opened, and in the day of the new moon it shall be 
opened. And the prince shall en 
he porch of that gate without 


the post of the gate, and the priests ‘shall prepare 
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his burnt-offering and his peace-offerings, and he 
shall worship at the threshold of the gate: then he 
shall go forth, but the gate shall not be shut until 
the evening. Likewise the people of the land 
shall worship at the door of this gate before the 
Lord in the Sabbaths and in the new moons. And 
the burnt-offering that the prince shall offer unto 
the Lord in the Sabbath day shall be six lambs 
without blemish and a ram without blemish,” &c. 
Now whatever may be the prophetic import of this 
vision of Ezekiel’s Temple, it is hardly possible to 
doubt that its description reproduces the ritual and 
practices of the Monarchic Temple ; and this seems 
sufficient to establish the fact, which is otherwise so 
obviously appropriate and befitting, that on the day 
of Israel’s rest Israel’s sovereign was officially present 
in state in the Temple courts participating in special 
Sabbath duties. The descriptions make it more- 
over no less probable, on the same grounds, that 
the people of Jerusalem assembled at the same 
sacred spot with a similar object; in regard to 
which practice however there has yet occurred no 
express statement. 

Turning to the prophets to illustrate this subject 
during the period of the monarchy, Hosea (ii. 11) 
enumerates the Sabbath among the other privileges 
of the nation threatened with forfeiture. 


ing on the consecrated Sabbath hours, which they 
dare not transgress, as so much loss to their busi- 
ness. Isaiah (i. 
current observance, but a formal and hypocritical 
spirit withal. His later words refer to the sanctifica- 
tion of this sacred day as an epitome of religion and 
a test of the spiritual man; uttering a beautiful 
welcome for the eunuch and the stranger to the 
privileges of the circumcised people, their love of 
the Sabbath being the standing proof of their 
worthiness for admission (Ivi. 2—7). He declares 
to the nation, that a delight in the consecrated rest 
indicates a loyalty to their King which He will 
acknowledge by advancing them to the pinnacles of 


the earth (Ivili. 13, 14). Jeremiah (xvii. 21—27) has | 
a passage of equal eloquence with Isaiah’s on the | 


subject, but of finer pathos, as he lived to see the 
downfall of the nation which inherited such un- 
paralleled promises. His words present to the 


imagination a picture of national piety and national | 


magnificence that is utterly unlike and surpassing all 
the examples the world has since had to offer, and 
are indeed enough to touch the heart to think of: 
the roar and throng of commerce and traffic 
punctually hushed at the city gates and along the 
streets, as the consecrated hour approaches : those 
same gates and streets thronged again, after some 
proud victory, with the pomp of chariots and horses 
and a triumphant populace escorting the monarchs 
of David’s line to their palaces and thrones: while 


all their great festivals are celebrated in the courts | 


of the house with the joyful tribes flocking up from 
mountain, plain, and city, from generation to genera- 
tion. Splendid ideal of a theocratic people! The 
world is too poor to furnish anything like it, and 


Amos | 
(viii. 4—6) describes the covetous merchants look- | 


3) bears witness to an outward | 





Jeremiah’s people were far too corrupt to wish it or 
attempt it. Ezekiel his contemporary brings into 
more prominent view the guilt of former genera- 
tions, and fastens the breach of Sabbath neglect on 
the nation even so far back as the wilderness days 
(xx. 13—24; xxil. 8, 26; xxiii. 38). The closing 
words of the history of the monarchy expressly 
reckon the violation of the rest as one of the sins 
which the expulsion from Canaan was intended to 
punish (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21). 

During the captivity we read one or two touching 
expressions in Jeremiah’s Lamentations in reference 
to Zion’s lost privilege. ‘The adversaries saw her 
and did mock at her Sabbaths” (i. 7). “The Lord 
hath caused the solemn feasts and Sabbaths to be 
forgotten in Zion” (ii. 6). How Ezekiel during the 
captivity referred (xlv. 17; xlvi. 1—4) to the Sab- 
bath of the future in his vision of the temple has 
been already seen in another connection. 

After the restoration we find the Sabbath again 
a very prominent institution. Nehemiah (ix. 14) 
enumerates it among the mercies of God to his 
nation. He records the solemn engagement made 
by the people with one another to walk in the 
| ancient law binding themselves not to deal with 
the heathen merchants coming to the city on that 
day (x. 31), and taxing themselves to carry on the 
Sabbath and daily temple services (32, 33). The 
trafficking and Sabbath labour was a sore weariness 
to the flesh of this honest reformer. No chapter in 
the Bible gives us so pictorial account of an actual 
| Sabbath as that detailing Nehemiah’s controversy 
| with these obstinate pagans and his own provoking 
subjects (xiii. 1522). He “contended” with the 
nobles of Judah: he ordered the city gates to be 
shut, as though he were dealing with a besieging 
army; he set his own servants to watch the gates, 
as though he had a garrison of traitors to deal with ; 
the merchant foe still persevered in coming and 
encamped outside the gates all day: he threatened 
* to lay hands on them,” and at last they give way 
and left him master of the question. Nehemiah 
abounds in graphic scenes. Ourreaders will remember 
that we obtained the most vivid picture of the Feast 
| of Tabernacles from his pages.* We have to remark 
| likewise that this zealous governor introduced 
greater precision in the Sabbath duties of the 
Levites. 

We now for awhile leave the biblical period and 
enter on the times of the Apocrypha, more especially 
on those which relate to the struggles of the Jews 
under the Maccabean family against the tyranny of 
the Greek monarchs of Syria. In the attempt to 
eradicate the Jewish religion altogether, these 
persecutors levelled their most cruel shafts against 
the Sabbath. They issued edicts prohibiting its 
| observance, and while some of the recreant brethren 
obeyed (1 Mac. i. 39—45), others signalised their 
| devotion to this ancient and divine mark set upon 
their race with the most heroic sacrifices. One 
band, beleaguered in the mountains, preferred 
slaughter to a man in their own stronghold to the 
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alternative of violating the day (in their scrupulous 
estimation) by the use of even defensive arms 
(1 Mac. ii. 32—38), a rule of duty which was, how- 
ever, afterwards very wisely amended (ver. 41). 
It is very remarkable how negatively the observance 
of this day has hitherto been described. We have 
been able to discover little else but hints of the 
people at large being engaged on the Sabbath in 
any positive celebration. Now, however, we do in- 
cidentally arrive at length at a fuller idea. A hostile 
captain comes with his men to Jerusalem pretending 
truce on a week day. Gaining admittance and 
allowed to sojourn, they keep quiet until the 
Sabbath, when, secretly arming themselves, the 
band of traitors burst on the unsuspecting popula- 
tion, and “slew all them that were gone to the 
celebration of the Sabbath” (2 Mac. v. 25, 26). 
The more the Syrian tyrant proscribed the 
sacred day, the more resolute the people grew; 
nothing could quench the cruelty of one side 
or the endurance of the other; a party who had 
fled to some neighbouring caves to observe the 
day in secret, being betrayed to a troop of the 
enemy, all perished together by fire (2 Mac. vi. 
6—11). If we are astonished and appalled by 
such acts of stubbornness and immolation, we 
must remember that in this fiery struggle, with the 
Temple now in the enemy’s hand, the keeping of 
the Sabbath had come to be the grand symbol of 
fidelity to their country and their religion, the only 
one left, and one that could be maintained in 
scattered bands and hidden corners: it was to the 
Jews what the stolen conventicles were to the high- 
land Protestants of Scotlandand Francewhen hunted 
by the dragoons of the Stuart and Louis XIV. 
This long Maccabean struggle gives us likewise 


“a picture or two of how the Sabbath-keeping people 


used their day when they in turn met with success 
in arms. Judas having put the enemy to flight 
and taken spoil, would not follow up his advantage 
in pursuit as fully as he might have done, “ for it was 
the day before the Sabbath ;” so they rested and 
observed the holy day, “ yielding exceeding thanks 
and praise to the Lord who had preserved them 
unto that day, which was the beginning of mercy 
distilling upon them.” When the Sabbath was 
over they divided the spoil with especial remem- 
brance of the maimed, the widows, and the orphans 
(2 Mac. viii. 26—28). The historian never seems 
to miss an opportunity of recording how the 
national armies, even during the prosecution of a 
campaign, “purified themselves and kept the 
Sabbath day” wherever it overtook them (2 Mac. 
xii, 38) ; and he records at full length how one of 
the hostile generals refused to listen to the plead- 
ings of some Jews who were serving with him by 
compulsion and entreated him not to commit the 
impiety of a Sabbath assault; how the Pagan 
blasphemed the Almighty and the sacred day; 
how he fought the battle and was slain (2 Mac. 
xv. 1—15). Thus largely is the day illustrated in 
this important historical, but uncanonical, book. 

It has been frequently observed how the Jewish 








nation in the interval between the Old and New 
Testaments were delivered from the two sins that 
most loudly cried out from their previous history— 
idolatry and Sabbath violation. The Babylonian 
captivity is usually credited with this happy result, 
but we must not forget to give due weight to the 
Syrian persecution also. The attempt to force the 
Jews into these sins, by foreigners ostentatiously 
bent on de-Hebraising and Hellenising them, was 
the very thing of all others to root a detestation of 
them in the national soul: while the renown 
achieved by the native heroes of the Maccabean 
race, in delivering them from a second Egypt and 
securing them after so many generations of subjec- 
tion a long period of national glory and independ- 
ence, was an additional root of great power, 
making it to be for ever after a point of national 
honour to avoid these two sins, in the refusal of 
which they had been so insulted, and in resistance 
to which they had achieved such splendid victories. 
The more Jupiter Olympius had been forced upon 
them and their Sabbaths pointed at in scorn, the 
more they prided themselves as a nation that knew 
the only God and wore the Sabbath as a dis- 
tinguishing badge. Perhaps in such a sentiment 
as this we may find a key to the Sabbatic Pharisaism 
which was so severely rebuked in the Gospel days. 

On entering the New Testament period two 
striking peculiarities meet us: the heads of the 
nation appear more jealous of the Sabbath than 
holy Jesus, who has to vindicate the freedom of the 
day from excessive regulations: while public wor- 
ship and religious instruction (which we have as 
yet hardly done more than get a distinct sight of) 
are the prominent features of the day of rest. In 
connection with the latter point another novelty 
meets us—the synagogue, which nowhere occurs in 
the Old Testament. The Gospel narratives relate 
four instances of Jesus being in a synagogue on the 
Sabbath, with intimations that it was his usual 
habit to attend that ordinance on the day. 

1. He expounds Isaiah Ixi. in the synagogue of 
Nazareth (Luke iv. 16). 

2. He heals the withered hand in the synagogue 
of Capernaum, and defends himself by asking, “‘ Is 
it lawful on the Sabbath days to do good, or to do 
evil?” (Luke vi. 6—11 ; Matt. xii. 9—13.) 

3. He teaches in a synagogue, and heals a 
woman with a spirit of infirmity, defending himself 
by the argument of leading cattle to water (Luke 
xii, 1O—17). 

4. In the Capernaum synagogue he cast out an 
unclean spirit, which cried out, “I know thee who 
thou art!” (Luke iv. 33—37.) 

There are three Sabbatic healings not connected 
with the synagogue :— 

1. That of the impotent man at Bethesda, whom 
the Jews reproached for carrying his bed on the 
Sabbath. They sought to slay Jesus for the offence 
(John v.), and He defends himself by alleging that 
circumcision was allowed on the Sabbath by the 
law (John vii. 22, 23). 

2. That of the man born blind. He had taught 
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in the temple in the early morning (John viii. 2), 
and going out thence (ver. 59) to avoid the fury of 
the Jews He found the blind man (John ix. 1) and 
healed him ; and because it was Sabbath (ver. 14, 
16) the Jews argued his impiety. 

3. That of the dropsical man at the Pharisee’s 


house. Jesus defending himself by asking if they 
did not pull out cattle from a pit on the Sabbath 
(Luke xiv. 1—6). 

It would appear then that Jesus when at Jeru- 
salem observed the Sabbath in the temple, and 
when in the provinces observed it in the syna- 
gogues. And we notice how prominent a feature 
of the observance which He sanctioned was re- 
ligious instruction. Compare with this Acts xiii. 27. 
“The voices of the prophets, which are read every 
Sabbath day.” 

We must not forget the Sabbatic walk in the 
cornfields, when Jesus answered reproaches by in- 
stancing the duties of the priests on the Sabbath, 
concluding with those weighty sentences, ‘‘ The 
Son of Man is Lord even of the Sabbath,” and “ The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath” (Mark ii. 23—28; Luke vi. 1—5). 

Comparing this overstrained rigour, which Jesus 
refused to sanction, with the reproofs of Jeremiah 
and Nehemiah respecting Sabbath burdens, we feel 
what a momentous history, both in politics and in 
opinion, the Jews must have passed through during 
the last three centuries before Christ. And that this 
extra-legal rigour was not confined to one narrow 
sect, but. was pretty well established in the con- 
science of the nation, is incidentally confirmed by 
a remarkable sentence in one of our Lord’s dis- 
courses On quite another topic. Warning his dis- 
ciples (Matt. xxiv.) of the future siege of Jerusalem, 
He said, “ Pray ye that your flight be not in winter, 
neither on the Sabbath day ”(20); and the question 
occurs, Why should they so much dread to be obliged 
to make their escape on the Sabbath? For fear of 
breaking the day? Such a scruple, in competition 
with life, Jesus would certainly not have sanctioned 
after all He had said in vindicating the freedom of 
the Sabbath for necessary works. Wherein then lay 
the point of this warning? In the circumstance 
that the people in general would be locked in se- 
curity, all unsuspicious of danger, only those seeing 
reason for flight who believed in His prediction— 
the Christians—in fact, and therefore the usual Sab- 
bath regulations would be in force, gates would be 
closed, travellers would find obstacles and incon- 
veniences at every step, luggage would be stopped 
and vehicles would be challenged in the streets, 
and, in short, it would be as bad as to have to start 
for the mountains in the very depth of winter. 
The expression is quite in place here, and is a most 
vivid and suggestive touch in the prediction when 
once we see its force. 

The Sabbath meets us again in the narrative of 
our Lord’s death and resurrection. The sacred 
Body was taken down from the cross before the 
Sabbath began (Mark xv. 42 ; Luke xxiii. 54; John 
x1xX, 31), and the women who prepared the spices 








and ointments “rested the Sabbath day according 
to the commandment” (Luke xxiii. 56) ; and early 
on the first day of the week the pious females 
brought their spices to anoint the precious corpse 
(Matt. xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1, 2; John xx. 1). 

In the Apostolic history, the Sabbath is frequently 
mentioned, and even in connection with the syna- 
gogue and its services ; showing us that the Israelites 
in their dispersion remembered their worship and 
their day in the presence of the Gentiles, and 
greatly were the Christian Apostles indebted to this 
institution in their labours of evangelisation. The 
early planting of Christianity is under great obliga- 
tions to this sacred day, and that alone should make 
us love it, and as far as may be done, perpetuate it. 
St. Paul at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii.), at Philippi 
(xvi. 13), at Thessalonica (xvii. 2), at Corinth (xviii. 
4), used this grand opportunity both for Jews and 
Gentiles in his Master’s cause. 

The remaining writings of the New Testament 
afford very little further illustration of this subject. 
We have only Col. ii. 16, where the new moon and 
the Sabbath-day are the shadow of things to come, 
not binding in their ancient forms on the new 
fellowship of Christ; and then Heb. iv. 4—9, 
which mentions God’s rest from his works, and the 
rest (caBBatiopos) which remaineth for the people 
of God. 

In bringing this subject now to a conclusion, we 
will take leave to remind our readers that the 
notion of the Jewish Sabbath being a fast day would 
be a very erroneous one, though it is one probably 
entertained by nine people out of ten. The old 
Sabbatic rigour is not to be interpreted in this way 
at all. The Sabbath is always in Old Testament 
Scripture enumerated among the festivals, and was 
not permitted to be chosen for a fast day. A cheer- 
fulness and a sort of festivity even characterized the 
normal aspect of the day, in combination with 
religious exercises and strict abstinence from labour. 

Our Lord accepted an invitation to “eat bread” 
at the house of one of the chief Pharisees on the 
Sabbath-day, and this meal is thought by a judicious 
living writer to have been a costly and numerously 
attended entertainment (Archbishop Trench on the 
“Parables,” p. 359, 3rd Ed.; see also the same writer 
on the “ Miracles,” p. 326, rst Ed.). A day of God- 
forgetting license is a totally different thing, and could 
never have been sanctioned by divine law or Christ’s 
example. This is, however, how the Jewish Sabbath 
seems after the Apostolic days to have degenerated. 
“Sabbatical luxury” appears as a familiar phrase in 
the fourth century, and later in the same age St. 
Augustine reproves the Jews for having turned their 
sacred day into mere frivolity, resting from toil only 
to indulge the better in dancing and riot. Perhaps 
we could not well form a truer and more legitimate 
conception of a real Sabbath festival in the spirit of 
the divine institution than that which we should gain 
in a cottage interior of an orderly Christian family on 
the day of the Christian rest. None realise the 
festival and holy-day feeling like this class of persons 
in England or Scotland. Released from drudgery, 
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clad in unwonted comfort—a comfort none can 
understand like these—sitting down all together to 
their meals, the best, the /zas¢ in fact, of the week, 
though within all due limits, attending a cheerful 
service in the house of God among “friends and 
neighbours, storing the mind with knowledge that 
they thirst for—if the old Israelite kept his Sabbath 
festival like that, it was a grand nation and grandly 
constituted and cared for which could plant such a 
conception and sow such a seed in this world. 
And now, one word more as to the Rest. If we 
have been surprised at the entire absence of authori- 
tative rubrics and regulations for Sabbatic worship, 
this at least will have served to deepen our impres- 
sion and extend our conceptions of another idea 
that we might be very liable to lose. The study of 
the Jewish Sabbath, and more especially of the 
Mosaic promulgation of it, shows the primary and 


predominant idea of it to be—not one which would | 


perhaps be guessed by most who think themselves 
familiar with the Institution—rest. No language can 
be stronger than the fourth Commandment, unless 
Exod, xxxi. 12—17 might be thought so. If we 
marvel at the stringency of the rules which we 
quoted at the beginning of this paper, we should 
not lose sight of the benevolence which they breathe 
likewise towards the inferior grades of society, and 
even towards the toiling dumb drudges of over- 
tasked men. “Thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy man-servant nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy gates,” 
says the Commandment ; “that thine ox and thine | 
ass may rest, and the son of thy handmaid and the 
stranger may be refreshed” says Exod, xxiii. 12. 








In every civilised community there will always | 


exist dependent toilers subject to the exactions of 
the richer ; 
Jewish farmer, was compelled on his allegiance to 
allow man and beast, yea, and the stranger too, to 
have his day’s refreshment. ‘The Israelite 
then recognises that hard sentence of the fall— 
the sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread,” and it 
is the one alleviation of it. Repose to the weary— 
that is the blessed thought of this merciful institu- 
tion. In the pilgrim festivals we saw that the 
Gentile nations were not without their counterparts 
of them ; but this festival of Rest they never had: 
it never struck them to found anything like it, 


but every Jewish head of a family, every | 


Sabbath | 
in! 
an Egyptian slavery that would soon wear out its 


though it seems so simple a thought, and though | 
| teaching and worshipping appear at the end of it. 


the weekly reckoning was not unknown. Festivals 
that delivered them from business to amusements 
they celebrated, it is true; but these were quite 
another thimg. The Hebrew institution was not a 
mere change of toil, a rushing from the yoke of 
drudgery into the excitements and labours of 
pleasure which are just as exhausting.* It gave 
them emphatically rest, the only alleviation i in the 


* The evidence given before the Select Committee on tl 
Liquors Sunday Bill furnishes a proof of this. Mr. G. 
Trades’ Unionist, stated that when he used to go out on Sunt 
sions he freque ntly found himself more exhausted and mor 
work on Monday morning than when he had leit it on Saturd 
In answer to further questions, Mr. Potter said he thought Su 
excursions the hardest work aman could do. Though in fav 
the Bill, he did not defend it on religious grounds, but for the si ake of 
preserving Sunday as a day of rest. 
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very nature of things that a// can partake of ; for if 
amusement be the thing, then one multitude must 


toil that another multitude may be amused ; but if 
rest be the thing, then all may rest. ‘The reaction 
of excitement is depressive and an unstringing ; its 
festivals are therefore only for rare occasions. The 


reaction of rest is stimulus to toil. Rest too may 
recur at regular periods and at short intervals (so 
essential to true refreshment), entailing no elaborate 
and anxious preparations on any one, But the rule 
of Rest, to be carried out on a scale large enough 
to be worth anything, requires the aid of public 
law and the universal conscience. The people who 
colonised the land of Canaan were trained in this 
gracious institution to show what it might be, and 
what it should be, with man all the world over. 
“Six days shalt thou labour, the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” What a divine 
idea, that the due proportion of labour and repose 
should be reco gnised and insisted on in a national 
code! ‘The hand and heart of man’s Author is 
apparent there ! 

The two versions of the Fourth Commandment 
declare two grand epochs of rest commemorated. 
“In six days the Lord made heaven and earth and 
rested the seventh day ;” hints to those whose life 
is a perpetual care that the boon of Rest (which 
none but they can truly appreciate) has been 


| guaranteed them by Him whose hand framed the 


earth, that mother of all toil. But the version of 
the same Commandment (Deut. v. 15) enunciated 
at the end of the forty years’ journeying on the 
borders of Canaan points to the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage as the type of Rest,—another 
instance of the perpetual reference to that grand 
event in Israel’s national life which came before us 


each time in the three Pilgrim Festivals. Israel 
was a servant in Egypt: the Lord brought him out 
and commanded him to keep the Sabbath-day. 


is rest from the 
mankind are 


Sweet is rest from toil : sweeter 


bondman’s toil. The necessities of 


victims. ‘The Sabbath is a striking off the chains, 
and the elevation of toil to the work of freemen, 
making this the occupation of man and not the 
burden of beasts. 

Was rest for toiling backs then the sum total 
of the Sabbath boon? All we know is that Rest 
appears at the beginning of the Book, and Apostles 


Somehow the one issued in the other, though the 
link of the positive command seems missing. But 
this only makes us think deeper. And the deeper 
thought i is—give man a religion and command him 
to rest, he will connect the two himself and find 
his rest in religion. Idleness is his plague, and he 
will not tolerate it; the only thing that will convert 
cessation from business into rest is that which gives 
rest to his spirit and his conscience, a religion 
which brings him into fellowship with God. ‘This 
makes the Sabbath a FESTIVAL of REST, and this 
was Israel's blessed heritage—and not Israel's alone. 
CHARLES HOLE. 
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JOHN DE LIEFDE. 


En Memory of a Contributor. 


On the 6th of December, 1869, there died in 
Amsterdam a man whose name is widely known in 
the Netherlands, and whose works are deservedly 


popular. He was born in Amsterdam in the year 
1814. His parents belonged to the Mennonite 


congregation in that town, and the ability which 
he showed as a young man induced his father to 
educate him for the ministry. His studies at the 
Mennonite College at Amsterdam having been suc- 
cessfully brought to an end, he received, in 1838, a 
call from the congregation at Woudsend, a small 
village in Friesland. At that time the spirit pre- 
dominating in the college at Amsterdam, and per- 
vading the whole body of ministers of the denomi- 
nation, was decidedly rationalistic. Although De 
Liefde had studied with great success, and possessed 
more than average learning, he was inclined to 
adopt the same views. 

Dr. Miller, who was at that time professor of 
theology and principal of the college, was a man of 
pronounced rationalistic opinions, and, considering 
the ability with which he expounded them, and 
the great influence which he exercised over the 
students, it will not be marvelled at that De Liefde, 
when entering upon his ministry, should, as a 
matter of course, continue to preach what he had 
imbibed. 

His intercourse with several friends in Amster- 
dam, however, and principally with an English 
family with which he had become acquainted, had 
already altered the current of his thoughts. A 
heavy blow which afflicted him about this time, 
in the death of his first wife, furthermore inclined 
him to serious views. The sophisms of Rational- 
ism gave him but little consolation, and he was 
driven to the unbiassed and simple faith of salvation 
through Christ. Meanwhile his unmistakable talents 
had already attracted considerable attention, and in 
1839 he accepted a call from the congregation of 
Zutphen, being then twenty-six years of age. This 
congregation had for many years listened to the 
teaching of an extremely rationalistic pastor ; it may 





be imagined, therefore, that when De Liefde began 
to preach he was listened to with indifference and | 
disappointment, the more because the change in | 
his views had not. become generally known. The | 
congregation had been accustomed to hear that an | 
honest and virtuous life was a sufficient preparation 
for heaven, and they had been educated to look 
upon Jesus simply as a high example of human 
excellence. Salvation by grace, therefore, was a| 
novelty by no means acceptable to them. | 

Nevertheless there were many in whom the fiery | 
language of the youthful preacher kindled a new 
flame or stirred up a smouldering fire. Amongst 


Christ, had settled down in Zutphen to end his 
days in the peaceful pursuit of his favourite 
study. His intercourse with De Liefde, how- 
ever, slowly opened his eyes to the truth which 
he had so long neglected, and, after an illness of 
some duration, he died in the faith of the crucified 
Saviour. 

Meanwhile De Liefde’s originality filled his church 
to overflowing. His amiable disposition, his acute 
intellect, and his wit secured him a large number 
of friends; and the admiration which he received 
at the outset of his career must have made it doubly 
difficult for him to persevere in a course of action 
which he knew could not but lead to an estrange- 
ment. But in this, as in every subsequent act of his 
life, he showed himself singularly fearless of conse- 
quences. Whenever he was convinced that a certain 
thing had to be done, and that it was his duty to 
do it, he devoted to its accomplishment all his 
energy and time—a conduct which has frequently, 
and not always unjustly, exposed him to the charge 
of rashness. 

Although his church was now crowded, there 
were many of his own congregation who refused to 
listen to him; and not content with passive oppo- 
sition, they appointed a second and supplementary 
minister, whose views were more in acordance with 
those of his predecessor. 

A little pamphlet which he published about this 
time was also, without doubt, calculated to widen 
the breach. Alarmed by the signs of spiritual 
lethargy and fatal indifference which he observed 
everywhere ; convinced that this was owing to the 
influence of the rationalistic, or, as it was called, 
liberal school, the members of which occupied 
almost every pulpit ; and filled with terror at the 
“peace and safety” which they proclaimed,—he 
sent forth a warning cry entitled, ‘‘ Danger, Danger, 
and no Peace.” ‘The effect of this was extra- 
ordinary. It marked him at once as a writer of 
ability, but it also procured him an enemy in almost 
every minister of the body. Professor Miiller, 
against whom it was principally directed, answered 
in a pamphlet. Day by day his position became 
more difficult, and he had at last, in 1846, to sacri- 
fice his whole connection with the church to his 
convictions. 

But what was to be done now? His faith was 
at first sorely taxed. After some time of great tribu- 
lation, however, God seemed to make a way for him. 
The daily increasing spirit of Rationalism having 
already taken a hold upon the schools, several in- 
fluential Christians resolved to establish a Normal 
Institution for the training of Christian teachers. In 
looking for a director their eyes fell upon De Liefde, 


their number, to the astonishment of every one, | and in order to enable him to qualify himself for the 
was the old pastor whose place he had taken, and | post they gave him the means to go to Germany. 
who, being a greater lover of mathematics than of There he remained with his wife and family for two 
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years, and was during part of the time at the head 
of the mission-house at Barmen, where he taught 
the young men Greek and Latin. Although he 
returned to Holland in 1848, he was not ap- 
pointed director, owing to the differences of opinion, 
principally as regarded baptism, which he found to 
exist between himself and the members of the 
Reformed or State Church, to which all these 
gentlemen belonged. 

He now fixed his residence in Amsterdam ; but 
although he determined to earn his living by litera- 
ture, in which his first success had been confirmed 





by several other ventures, he was of too active and 
energetic a disposition to dream of relinquishing his 
preaching. Indeed, those who knew him best were 
most deeply struck with his restless activity, and 
with the varied talents which he displayed. He 
was not only an earnest Christian and a stern de- 
nouncer of everything false, but he combined with 
the most simple-minded devotion a nature joyous 
and gay as that of a child. He was ever ready with 
his sympathy, and there can be little doubt that 
many of his efforts would have been unsuccessful 





but for the invariable good humour and ready wit 


which rendered the cause acceptable for the sake | fulness of his style, made his writings very ac- 


of its advocate. 
conscious of the duty to cultivate whatever talents 
we have received, and to spend each moment of 
time with as much care as we invest every pound 
of our money. ‘ 
It soon became apparent with what undoubted 
talent God had gifted him. His works, character- 
ized by the same fervour and humour which marked 
his conversation, were written so as to adapt them- 
selves to every understanding. The clearness with 
which he explained every subject, and the grace- 


| 





He was at the same time deeply | ceptable’ to the people. No wonder, therefore, that 


they soon became extremely popular, that they 
carried his name throughout the land, and that 
many of them were translated in England, America, 
France, Germany, and Denmark. Nor was his 
preaching less successful. He was compelled to 
move to a larger, and soon after to a still larger, 
building, each of which was completely and often 
inconveniently filled. His vivid representation, and 
his eloquent language, brought many to the true 
knowledge of Christ. From all towns round about 
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—from Leyden, from the Hague, Rotterdam, and 
other places—pressing invitations came pouring in 
to preach, and to these he always readily con- 
sented. ‘Thousands of his printed sermons were 
sold all over the country, and found their way to 
the most remote villages. 

Then came the year 1854, which was of the 
utmost consequence in De Liefde’s life. In order 
clearly to understand his position at that time, it 
should be known that, in consequence of the alarm- 
ing growth of Rationalism throughout the country, 
the true Christians had drawn more closely together, 
and had formed themselves into a “Society of 
Christian Friends.” At stated times these brethren 
of all denominations met on neutral ground to ex- 
press their unity in Christ, forgetting, for the time, 
what separated them, and strengthening each other 
in faith, Until the year 1854 it had been De 
Liefde’s object to co-operate with these brethren in 
raising the Christian tone in the country, and 
endeavouring to awaken a new life amongst the 
people. He knew that the peculiar constitution 
of the Society did not allow it to prosecute with 
any vigour more than a few schemes, and since the 
Reformed Church comprised nearly three-fourths of 
all the Dutch Protestants, it was but natural that 
nearly the same proportion of the members of the 
Society should belong to the Church, and that the 
same timid and inactive tone should reign in both. 
But he relied upon their mutual faith in the great 
principles of Christianity to unite them in strenu- 
ously opposing the common enemy. For several 
years he had been chosen secretary of this society, 
and in the year 1854 he once more occupied the 
post. 

In that year there had been called to the 
congregation at Amsterdam one of the most 
pronounced of the rationalistic ministers in the 
Church. Its orthodox portion viewed this appoint 
ment with equal alarm and dissatisfaction, and in 
resolving to protest against it, they expected the 
hearty co-operation and support of those of the 
ministers who professed to be “‘ Christian Friends,” 
In one of the meetings of the Society the question 
was brought forward. The large hall was com- 
pletely filled. On the platform sat the committee 
of management chosen for that year, and amongst 
them John de Liefde, thoroughly aware of the im- 
portance of the occasion, and full of hope that this 
meeting would open a new era in the religious 
history of Holland, and put an end to that timid 
and fatal inactivity which was almost as injurious 
to the cause of truth as was the preaching of the 
Rationalists themselves. But he was sorely dis- 
appointed. With very few exceptions, the ministers 
considered it more advisable at present to remain 
inactive, and suffer the sad state of the Church 
to continue as it was—condemning with decided 
expressions every movement in favour of the in- 
tended protest. 

One of them pronounced amongst others the 
following opinion :—“ The Church, and the mem- 
bers that constitute the Church, must be clearly 


VI.—28. 





distinguished ; the Church in itself is an isolated 
body which can be good, in so far as anything 
human can be good, even when its members 
are for the greater part apostates. The tyranny 
which Rationalism holds over the Church is further- 
more a suffering which is imposed upon her, and 
which she has to bear patiently ; and indeed suffer- 
ing has at all times been the character of the 
Netherland Reformed Church, which is fer se a 
Church of martyrs.” 

When De Liefde heard so distorted a represen- 
tation, he felt himself obliged to utter the following 
anti-theses :— 

1. “If it be true that the Church must be dis- 
tinguished from the members that belong to her, 
the Church consists of gold, silver, wood, stone, 
mortar, pews, &c. 

2. “ Reverence towards the Church as an inherit- 
ance from our fathers is laudable. But when that 
inheritance consists of nothing but gold, silver, 
stone, and mortar, it would be the height of irre- 
verence to retard for its sake the salvation of one 
single soul. 

3. ‘The salvation of souls is retarded when a 
state of affairs is allowed to exist by which, in the 
greater part of our country, the unbelieving preachers 





have a monopoly. 


sideration of every Christian :—whether, and in 
how far, it is permitted for Christians to contribute 
and pray for the maintenance of an institution 
which spreads more untruth than truth amongst 
the people, and consequently leads more souls 
astray than it saves. 

5. ‘The Reformed Church is rightly called a 
Church of martyrs, but ministers who retain so 
profound a reverence for the synod in its present 
condition that they dare not even enter into pro- 
test, do by such a course run no great risk of be- 
coming martyrs.” 

There was a general silence when he had finished. 
Curiously enough, although De Liefde and his 
friends were deeply in earnest, the greatness of the 
contrast excited the laughter ot many present. The 
ministers who were the subjects of these theses 
interpreted this laughter as directed against them, 
and angrily demanded from the meeting open and 
unmistakable signs that De Liefde’s theses met 
| with their disapproval. This was not difficult to 
| get. There was a clapping ot hands, there was a 
|trampling of feet; and, with evident signs of 
deep and sorrowful emotion, De Liefde leit the 
meeting. 

From that moment he saw that it was impossible 
to continue working with men whose opinions and 
| acts were so directly opposed to his own, and 

the breach which had been made between them 
|proved to be irreparable. His position became 
|in many respects far from enviable. He was now 
the only minister in the country whose horror of 
Rationalism and its results led him to denounce it 
in unmistakable terms; and in doing this he 
was frequently more severe against the unfaith- 


| 4. “This question deserves the earnest con- 
| 
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ful but orthodox ministers than against their open 
and honest antagonists. His position in society too, 
became totally reversed. Although he still had a 
large number of friends, he soon found himself 
alone and unsupported. With very few exceptions, 
even the believing ministers of the Church became 
either indifferent or hostile. But there was within 
him an inexhaustible fund of energy that would not 
allow him to be beaten. Rebuffed on every side, 
where he had been accustomed to a hearty and 
flattering welcome, he turned in a direction where 
he knew that his words would be acceptable, and 
his labours productive of blessed results. He in- 
creased his work of preaching the Gospel and 
lecturing, especially amongst the lowest and most 
ignorant of the inhabitants of Amsterdam. He} 
educated a number of young men for preaching, 
and sent them through the country districts to sell | 
Bibles and religious publications and also to speak 
to the people. In many places where they went, 


the perfect conscientiousness with which he was 
prepared to follow out his convictions to wherever 
they might lead him. 

The many duties which he had now undertaken 
were, to some extent, expensive; his own means were 
totally inadequate, and the support which he received 
from friends in Holland was very slight indeed. In 
1855, he came over to this country, and procured 
contributions to carryon his work. For eight years he 
continued to preach, travel, and write, without inter- 
mission; but the work was too trying for him. In 
1863, he and his family were alarmed by the symp- 
toms of pulmonary disease, in consequence of which 
his physician forbade him the pulpit. The contri- 
butions from foreign countries in the meantime had 
become small: the Church was poor, and De 
Liefde was once more forced to earn his living by 
literature. His knowledge of English, however, 
now enabled him to work for the English press ; 
and when, in 1864, he accepted a place on the staff 


they established Sunday-schools (a thing then} of the publishers of the SuNDAY Macazine and 
almost entirely unknown) Christian sewing schools, | Goop Worps, he removed, with his wife and chil- 
young men’s Christian Associations, and, with God’s | dren, to London. His disease, however, aggravated 
blessing, they were the cause of a new and hitherto | by a climate to which he was not accustomed, 
unknown life springing up. De Liefde himself} became more serious each day. By his own 
travelled through the country, and preached every-| choice, and notwithstanding the efforts of those 
where—in stables, in barns, in the open air—j| around him, he lived in almost total seclusion, 
wherever he could get a hearing. In opposition | and the contrast which the monotony of his life 
to the already-existing and flourishing “ Society for | offered to its former restless activity may have 
the Utility of the General Public,” which had also | contributed to an end which was apparently ap- 
been contaminated with the spreading unbelief, he | proaching. 
founded the “Society for the Welfare of the| His contributions to the SunpaAy MacaziINEe 
People,” which, taking for its aim the erection of | were mainly distinguished by a clear style, a quaint 
Christian schools, the spread of Christian litera-| humour, and the readiness with which he could 
ture, and the sending out of evangelists, sought by | master the details of different and often very 
these means to effect the true welfare of the popula- | opposed subjects. It was not to be expected 
tion. Ina short time, as an earnest of future suc-| that in English he could have possessed the com- 
cess, there rose, in the worst-famed part of Amster-| mand of language and inimitable grace which 
dam, in the squalid and filthy French Lane, the first | characterize his Dutch writings, and which caused 
ragged-school. one of the most eminent linguists in Holland to 
Whilst he was thus doing a great work amongst | say that De Liefde could do with the language 
the poorer classes, there can be no doubt that | what he liked; nor was it astonishing that much of 
he was putting himself at a serious disadvantage. | his fire and originality should have gone out of 
Continually obliged to associate with men whose|him. It may be said that during his sojourn in 
education was far inferior to his own, he was left | London he bled from the wounds he had received 
to the unaided working of his own mind, and, as/in his previous battles; and his later years may 
an inevitable consequence, fell into a readiness of | have been somewhat embittered by the small re- 
coming to conclusions that was not altogether com- | sult which they seemed to have produced. 
patible with an unbiassed search after truth. Indeed, A presentiment, perhaps, of his approaching end 
John De Liefde possessed, in a very unusual de-| induced him to make arrangements for returning 
gree, the qualifications of a party leader. In ad-/| to his native land in June, 1868. There amidst 





vocacy of his cause, he was brilliant and eloquent, 
but not always logical ; and perhaps it was not un- 
aptly said of him by one of his critics, that when he 
wanted to come to a conclusion, he walked one half 
of the way, jumped the other, and sometimes came 
down on the wrong spot. But it must be remem- 
bered that if he had remained in daily conversation 
with his equals in mind, no one would have been 


more ready to admit a sophism or reject a plausible, | 


but illogical, conclusion. And there were two things 
which greatly redeemed his errors of judgment: 


the honesty with which he confessed them, and | 








the scenes of his youth, and the friends who had 
assisted him in his work, he spent the concluding 
year of his life. His last public act was the open- 
ing of the New Ragged School, a handsome and 
commodious building, on the site of the old one, 
in French Lane, Amsterdam. He died on Decem- 
ber the 6th, assuring those around him “that his 
hope was fixed in Christ.” 

It may be said of John de Liefde, that his voice 
is still heard after his death. A complete list of 


his writings work would extend over a consider- 
able space. 


His school-books and Christian songs 
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for schools are still very popular. His “ Universal 
History for the People,” although only half finished, 
is considered a masterpiece in its way. And of one 
of his latest works, “‘ Probability or Certainty ”—a 
refutation of modern rationalistic theology—one of 
the foremost amongst the Dutch clergy said that if 
De Liefde had never written anything else but this 
little book, the whole of Christendom would owe 
him a debt of gratitude. 

Many changes for good have taken place in 
Holland since his first appearance, and not a few of 
these owe their existence directly or indirectly to 
him. At present Sunday-schools are found every- 
where, and he was the first to introduce them 
amongst the people. There are now numerous 


societies sending their Evangelists through the land. 
| De Liefde first began this work. He instituted, with 
the aid of eight brethren, “ the Society for the Wel- 
| fare of the People,” which is now doing great and 
good work in Holland, principally in Amsterdam. 
The eminent Christian statesman, Mr. Groen van 
Prinsterer, in announcing his death, said that 
there could be no doubt that the situation of the 
Church would at this moment be much better if 
its members who were present at the meeting in 
1854 had not given way to their irritation, but had 
listened to De Liefde’s counsels. The coming 
generation is already reaping the fruits of his work, 
and the next generation may point to his grave, 
| as that of a benefactor to the Netherlands. 





ONE CHRIST IN 
a Popular Argument on 
BY A MEMBER OF 


Tue identification of historical characters is a 
peculiar process. It reminds one, alike by resem- 
blances and dissimilarities, of some of the results 
of photography. I have before me while I write, 
four faces, all photographed on one card. But the 
same eyes of Thomas Carlyle look with the same 
sad questioning out of each, and I know that they 
are the four faces of one man, taken from different 
sides. Again, there is another process by which 
two pictures, photographic or otherwise, are so 
looked at through an instrument, that in a few 
moments they gradually adjust themselves, and 
coincide ; and then, not only coincide, but actually 
stand out in solid and bold relief. The process, in 
dealing with history, is a combination of both of 
these. The descriptions we get of a historic 
character are not exactly the same, as the pictures 
in a stereoscope are. They are rather all different, 
like the four photographs on the card. But though 
different, they do lapse and flow into each other, 
and unite before our eyes ; and if they are true, they 
not only coincide, but there stands out before us in 
solid result, a personality. And the more numerous 
and the more various the true accounts are, the 
more certainly and surely there remains to us a 
historical character, individual, person ; with which 
—nay, with whom—we, as individuals in history 
ourselves, may be called upon to deal. 

Now the four records which have come down to 
our time under the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, differing in many things, agree in this : 
they are all intensely biographical. They are nothing 
else except biographical—but are full, brimful, to 
every verse and clause, oi the man whose life is 
narrated. No doubt, it you take any one m them, 
you find that, in the first place, it is not a large book, 
and in the second place, that it is occupied partly 
with narratives of action, and partly with discourse. 
But then both the actions narrated and the words 
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spoken turn out to be so intensely characteris- 
tic of the subject of the book, that in a short 
compass it succeeds in giving far more real bio- 
graphy than any written life that the world has yet 
seen. Suppose you flung into the sea three out of 
four Gospels, and keeping the one which you con- 
sider most meagre, handed that to a man of learn- 
ing and skill, well acquainted with all literature,— 
I suppose that while he might differ, as we all do, 
in his estimation of the person whose alleged actions 
are recorded, he would yet acknowledge freely that 
no book, ancient or modern, contains such an 
amount of concentrated biography, such a wealth 
of characterization, as that surviving Gospel. I know 
no documents that can at all be compared to them 
in this respect. Boswell, or any book of that sort, 
tells us more of the hero’s coat, and countenance, 
and wig, and turns of speech ; but for all the essen- 
tials of biography, for a transcript and delineation 
of the person, it is meagre and weak hearsay—a 
mere external, shadowy outline—compared to that 
Gospel of St. Mark. Iam not at this stage assum- 
ing that the Gospels or any of them are true; Iam 
merely asserting, what all will allow, that they are 
formally and intensely biographical. 

Observe then, what we have, at the very com- 
mencement of our inquiry, as admitted by all. 
Four most ancient historical documents, each pro- 
fessing to give an independent account, and each 
actually giving a separate and various account, of 
one whom all men admit to be, af the least, the 
greatest of the sons of men, and the most influential. 
The question that immediately emerges is the most 
interesting in all literature, and the most important 
in all history. Are these four portraits, when 
brought together, so inconsistent as to blur or 
break before our eyes; or are they so true as to 
become one, nay, to become solid before us? Is 
it one man who is contained behind them and re- 
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vealed through them? Can we identify Him, 
recognise Him, grasp his personality: 
it, retain Him as a possession for ever? 

The question is certainly sufficiently interesting, 
apart from any special or temporary reasons. But 
it is also of peculiar interest at the present time. 
For the last hundred years there has been abun- 
dance of inquiry into the Gospels as separate and 
distinct writings ; and it has been admitted by all 
that while there is a characteristic difference between 
even each of the first three Gospels—Matthew, Mark 
and Luke, they are yet, on the whole, very like 
each other, but are separated by a broad dissimi- 
larity from the one Gospel of John. Now, this at 
once raises the question. For many students of 
the documents hold strongly that not only is the 
Gospel of John different from the other three, but 
that the conception of Jesus there ‘given is utterly 
different from that given in the Synoptics—so dif- 
ferent as to be irreconcilable. ‘The difference is 
such,” says M. Ernest Renan, “ that we must make 
choice in a decisive manner. If Jesus spoke as 
Matthew represents, he could not have spoken as 
John relates. Between these two authorities no 
critic has ever hesitated, or ever can hesitate.” 
Turning from France to Germany, I open the later 
Life of Jesus by Dr. Strauss, and I find that veteran 
objector speaking of Dr. Baur thus: “It is the 
imperishable glory of the immortal Dr. Baur” to 
have shown that while the first three Gospels may 
be traditions of Jesus, the fourth is a mere fiction 
or poem, giving a quite new and subsequent con- 
ception of Him; while the “immortal Dr. Baur” 
describes the work of the learned Dr. Strauss as an 
attempt, “first to overthrow the Synoptics (7.¢., the 
first three Gospels) by means of John, and then 
John by means of the Synoptics.” And indeed, 
all our industrious unbelievers seem to have held 
pretty fast to this distinction, although they are in 
the direst confusion on other points. Dr. Baur 
calls John ‘‘the most spiritual, but also the most 
unhistorical of the Gospels.” Renan, on the con- 
trary, while he dislikes and misunderstands the 
spirit of John, admits that “his general plan of the 
life appears much more satisfactory and exact than 
that of the Synoptics.”——“ All the Gospels,” he says, 
“in my opinion, date from the first century, and 
the authors are, generally speaking, those to whom 
they have been attributed ; but their historic value 
is very diverse :” and he ascribes by far most his- 
toric value, so far as narration goes, to the Gospel 
of John, as containing the true chronology and 
order, and precise narration, evidently “ that of an 
eye-witness.” Yet while admitting the pre-eminent 
historic value of John’s narrative, Renan denies 
that the character delineated by him, especially in 
the discourses, was the true character of Jesus— 
and while admiring the Jesus of the other Gospels, 
he speaks of the conception of Him recorded in 
John with a contempt indicating a singular mental 
incapacity. In Germany, the estimate both of be- 
lievers and rationalists is very different, and Strauss 
(a man ordinarily of far lower tone than Renan) 








and retaining | 


| laments very much that “the Gospel of John, with 
its figure of Christ, is more in sympathy with the 
present generation, than the Synoptics with the 
figure which they give.”——‘‘ The modern Christian,” 
he says, “feels himself specially attracted by this 
Gospel,” which with its “ pathetic flights, subjective 


| emotion, and pulsating feelings,” is ‘the favourite 


} 








Gospel of our time.” 

It appears, then, that without the Church as within 
it, some men admire most the face given by John, 
and some the face given by the three. But are the 
faces reconcilable? or is it, in fact, one face seen 
through different media of representation? Let us 
take up our Gospels and look at them, not as his- 
tories, but as biographies—as portraits. 

It is so far satisfactory, though to our inquiry of 
very minor importance, that we find the history or 
narrative of the Gospels—the framework of the life 
as given by each of the four—substantially the same. 
The birth, the baptism, the Galilean residence and 
circuits round the sea of Tiberias, the parables, the 
miracles, the contests with the Pharisees, the visits 
to Jerusalem at the feasts, the last pilgrimage and 
entry, the betrayal and death, the resurrection and 
ascension, stand out prominently from the whole. 
In fact, there is no real difficulty on this head, ex- 
cept for those who entangle themselves with minute 
and mechanical theories of inspiration. It might 
have been awkward if John, the great upholder of 
the divinity of Jesus, had been the only one who 
gave an account of his miraculous birth, of the divine 
voice at his baptism, and his supernatural tempta- 
tion in the wilderness. As it happens, John is the 
only one who does of give an account of these, but 
commences with his own personal reminiscences on 
the banks of the Jordan as a disciple of the Baptist. 
Again, as John gives himself chiefly to record not 
the journeyings but the discourses of his Master, 
and these generally not in Galilee but at Jerusalem, 
it might have been expected that his narrative and 
order would have been less careful; whereas it 
turns out that his chronology and landmarks are the 
most important of the whole, and bind the narratives 
of the rest together. In the general framework of 
the life, the outstanding points and course of the 
history, there is really no difficulty to any common- 
sense comparer of the four Gospels, nothing to pre- 
vent us from going on to the most attractive subject 
in the world—the characteristics of the person 
whose history is narrated. 

A characteristic of a person is that which belongs 
to him and to no other, on observing which every 
one who knows him says at once, “ That is he.” It is 
that which is proper and peculiar to the man; not 
common to him with others. And it is that also 
which is an essential of his character, not an acci- 
dent. It is not a characteristic of a man that he 
breaks his leg, or that he raises a man from the 
grave. A characteristic may be a very little thing— 
the trick ot an eye, the hang of a lip; or a very 
great thing—a life-long habit of thought, a consum- 
mate and critical act. In either case it is that in 
which the inmost nature and personality of a man 
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come out; all the more conclusively if it be un- 
consciously. 

Now what is asserted is, that we find in these 
four records not only facts, but characteristics. Let 
us try. 

I think no one can read the Gospels—any one of 
the Gospels, any part of any one of the Gospels— 
without being struck by the calmness of assumption 
which Jesus displays. It is not merely in direct 
assertion, not merely in mighty act, but in every in- 
cident of his life, every utterance of his lips, every 
movement of his mind. I defy any man with the 
least power of perception, or any salt of literature in 
him, to read any half chapter of the life of Christ, in 
any of the records, and not feel rising naturally to 
his lips the question which all who met Him of old 
could not restrain, ‘Whom makest thou thyself?” 
For it is not merely assumption, it is the calm of 
assumption—the self-conscious, infinitely equal, mar- 
vellously poised calm from within outwards, which 
is absolutely unique in history and in biography, 
and at all events is characteristic. ‘ 

Or take a still finer and more special peculiarity. 
Is there any one of the Gospels which we can read 
without being struck by the voluntariness of submis- 
sion peculiar to Jesus? His first recorded utterance 
after boyhood, “Suffer it to be so now, for thus it 
becometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” is a perfect 
expression of his spirit towards all earthly authority, 
conditions, and restraints. Not in one, but in every 
act of his life, the voice, “Thou couldst have no 
power at all over me, except it were given thee,” 
sounds audibly in our ear. We see nothing like this 
in any other in history, but in his life it is percep- 
tible to the finest and most microscopic edges of his 
smallest actions. 

Or, if you want some trait still more minute and 
special, yet manifest all through, take his attitude of 
refusal to plead before all human authority. I say 
this position, as carried through the life of Jesus 
Christ, is absolutely unique, and is so deep within 
and so universal in all his acts, as to be perfectly 
characteristic. ‘“ Art thou a king then?” the people 
asked Him, surprised intoconfession by the sublimity 
of his bearing ; and his whole attitude, not only to- 
wards men around Him, but towards human reason, 
human conscience, the Old Testament, everything 
by which He was confronted and before which He 
was arraigned, breathes the spirit, “I receive not 
testimony from men ; but these things I speak that 
ye might be saved.” And even with regard to the 
greater witness than that of John, when He speaks 
of the Eternal One in such daring phrase as this, 
“ There is another that beareth witness of me,” He 
cannot forbear the regal style, “ And I know that 
the witness which he witnesseth of me is true.” 
And we are not surprised or appalled, for the same 
thing flows out through every word and act in every 
one of the Gospels, and is Himself.* 

But perhaps we breathe here too high an atmo- 


* And it is most striking, at least I have noticed it chiefly in the 
earlier part ot his course—nowhere more unmistakably than in the 
first few months atter He commences his public life. 








sphere. Let us take some lower, yet equally his- 
torical characteristics, pertaining rather to the mind 
than to the inmost nature. It may be said fairly 
enough that aphorism is a mode of speech common 
to many teachers and native to eastern lands. Yet 
I challenge any one to take up the Gospels and 
say whether there is not a peculiarity of aphorism, 
a form and manner of it, proper to Jesus, recog- 
nisable and identifiable by us as his. His aphor- 
isms are crystallizations of part of Himself, and of 
what we in these records have abundant means of 
identifying as part of Himself. He spake in 
parables—almost always. Not merely when they 
ran into narrative or picture, but in each abstruse 
word, and each common action, there is a symbol- 
ism which ts quite peculiar, and that not merely be- 
cause it is unique (though that is true), but because 
it is personal. How universal this is—how it ex- 
tends to all the Gospels, and to all details of them, 
needs not be stated. His actions, as well as words, 
are all parabolic, and the inner meanings naturally 
suggested by the miracles of healing alone, with 
the words and circumstances attending them, might 
occupy a poet for a lifetime. John alone of the 
four narrators seems to reflect upon this, while he 
narrates; but the thing is equally manifest in all 
the others, and equally characteristic. When we 
find the simplest and most straightforward of all 
historical characters hiding an inner truth under an 
outer one in all his words and teaching, we recog- 
nise it as a characteristic. And, if I am not mis- 
taken, there is also a peculiarity and personality 
about his manner of doing it. Even in what 
may be called, in a subordinate sense, his style of 
speech, this is curiously manifest. There is, I think, 
an involution, and almost retrogression of idea, 
which it is impossible to define in words, but 
which you observe in such sayings as these: “ Who 
is my neighbour? Who then was neighbour /o him 
who fell among the thieves?” “ Her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven, for she loved much ; but to 
whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little.” 
“The Sabbath was made for man; therefore the 
Son of Man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” “ For- 
give us our debts, for we forgive our debtors.” 
In studying the four Gospels we always find 
how rarely Jesus Christ gives a straightforward: 
answer, as well as how far truer the answer which 
He does give is, not only for all ages afterwards, 
but for the man with whom He deals at the time, 
than if He had answered in a more obvious way. 
Of course this comes out less in individual utter- 
ances such as these than in his manner of conduct- 
ing, or rather of guiding, a whole conversation. 
Let any man take up the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, the dealings with the disciples, 
the dealings with Sadducee inquirers or Pharisee 
deputations, the dialogue with Nicodemus, and say 
whether there is not in all of them what is recog- 
nisable and identifiable as the true historical style 
of Jesus. Were there nothing else, the way in which 
He answers not the words of men, but the thoughts 
of their hearts, behind the words at the moment, is 
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a thing so intensely characteristic of Him that I 
recognise it as I would recognise the manner of 
speech of my own father. It is enough of itself to 
make Him present to us personally, and to lay on 
us some responsibility of dealing with Him. 

These are two or three among the many charac- 
teristics of the person and of his style. Suppose 
that we look next at the records with a view to his 
relations to other men. No one can do so, how- 
ever cursorily and carelessly, without being struck 
by at least some things that separate this person 
from all others of whom history gives any account ; 
that identify Him, because they are characteristics. 

In the first place, in the earlier part of each of 
the Gospels I have been struck by what, for want 
of a better word, I must call the public-spiritedness 
of this character. The most compassionate of all 
men, He yet most visibly lives, not for individuals 
whom He meets, but for the people—for the race. 
(This is one of the things which have been brought 
out so strikingly, though one-sidedly, in “ Ecce 
Homo.”) There is no instance in history of any 
man devoting himself to the interests of others—of 
all men—in such an absolute, unreserved, and uni- 


versal manner as Jesus does from the time He began | 
He never says that | 


to be about thirty years of age. 
He does it, but all the more it breathes from every 
word and in every act in an unspeakably impressive 
manner, until when, at a later date, we read, “ The 


Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to | 


minister,” we recognise the utterances of his inmost 
life. How peculiar this is among men, let those 
who read history judge; but I wish to point out a 
more marvellous peculiarity still. This man, so 
surrendered to his fellows, is in all his words, 
thoughts, and acts, the /reest from man of all 
beings. You cannot read a line without feeling a 
strange, inexplicable independence—a standing out- 
side and apart, a voluntariness of dedication, which 
is found in all the Gospels, in every part of his life, 
in everything He does, and which is absolutely 
unique in the world. 

These contrasts in the character are among the 
most unquestionable and most conclusive things 
about it. Take another. No one reads the life of 
Christ without being struck by the strange indiffer- 
ence to popularity which He evinces. But this be- 
comes tenfold strange when we observe along with 
it a thirst for influence upon others, such as we find 
nowhere else ; and, still more remarkably, a passion 
for personal connection with persons, which is unpre- 
cedented in this world. Let any reader commence 
from the baptism of John unto that same day when 
he was taken up, and he will find this intense attrac- 
tion to persons, and thirst for personal influence, and 
power of personal influence, to be combined with a 


want of any perceptible trace—I do not say of seek- | 


ing popularity—but even of any enjoyment of popu- 
larity. And it is the combination that is unprece- 
dented and characteristic.—Again, there is more 
than a passion for personal dealing. I ask any one 
to open any of the Gospels, nowhere better than at 
the very beginning of his course, and mark how his 





whole personal intercourse is invariably mixed up 
with a moral dealing with the individual. Whether 
it be John, or Nathanael, or Cephas, or Nicodemus, 
or the Centurion, who meets Him, it is ever the 
same. Hecannot look upon or meet any human 
being, however casually, without regarding him in a 
moral point of view, as one with a heart to be 
turned, a soul to be saved, a life for the kingdom 
of heaven. This is not an accident, it is an essential 
of the man. Read the life again, and prove whether 
this is true. 

Farther, let any man with any intelligence read 
one of the Gospels (Matthew or John perhaps, by 
preference, but it really does not much matter 
which), and say whether this does not come out in 
a strange way—this man’s life is a on a plan. 
Some of us have tried to keep our lives on a plan, 
but all have long since given it up. No one can 
read any of the lives of Jesus without seeing that 
from the beginning He had his eye on a future— 
that no word is spoken for the present alone—that 
He saw before Him in some way wholly marvellous. 
His step, in all the records, in every part of them, 
is that of one going straight forward—never turn- 
ing aside, never mending, repairing, or taking up 
what has been done—pure from the least touch of 
| that repentance which to us is God’s best gift— 
| never making a bye-blow or mistake ; never tacking 
from side to side, as all other men have done who 
have risen to great altitudes; never progressing 
into new ideas, but at the very most only develop- 
ing those we find in Him from the first; never 
taken by surprise, but always before and above all 
that happens to Him; lord of every situation through 
the most tragic of all lives; never even standing 
still, but always accomplishing an understood des- 
tiny, and finishing a deeply apprehended work. 
In what other life among the sons of men does any- 
thing like this appear? It may be objected, on the 
other hand, that there is a marvellous spontaneity 
discernible in every action of his—a freeness, a 
voluntariness, an independence at every point and 
step which amazes us. And that is true ; but it is 
the union of the two facts—the union of the two 
throughout, that is the thing unmistakably charac- 
teristic, unique, and historical. 

Yet self-moving and spontaneous as his action 
is, there is about the Jesus of Matthew, the Jesus 
of Mark, the Jesus of Luke, the Jesus of John, what 
Icannot but describe as a sort of official restraint. 
He lives as one in iron harness or in priestly robes 
—the pressure of his work and life is ever upon 
Him. He has no marriage; the love of woman is 
not forHim. He has noconfidants, no favouritism, 
no personal enthusiasms, no partisanships, no free 
outburst into avy human sphere; He would not 
commit himself to men—to any man or to anything 
that He found around Him here. 

And then his love—his love to man, and his love 
| to men—I cannot dwell upon that. All acknow- 

ledge and feel its existence who read the life. But 
let me only say, I can scarcely imagine any man of 
| intelligence who does not perceive that this love is 
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unique—that it is proper and personal to Jesus 
Christ. For his love is peculiar, nay, it has within it 
a vast assemblage of recognisable peculiarities (be- 
sides that great peculiarity of its infinite purity and 
strength) which those who open the book and read 
for themselves will certainly find there. There is, for 
example, a marvellous consideration in dealing with 


each man for himself as an individual. There is also 
his infinite insight into each man—into his present, 
his past, his future. You may say that this is only 
one instance of what you find in every chapter of 
the four records—a calm of something like absolute 
insight into all things, and of inward harmony with 
all things. But it is not so; it isa separate and 
additional marvel, for it is a personal consider- 
ation of love. ‘And within this considerate love, 
there gleam out upon us, in endless variety (like 
the shifting hues that change and glow upon the 
neck of a dove), an infinite tenderness and delicacy. 
To this man would a mother commit her broken and 
mangled child. In which Gospel is this not found ? 

Again, the proverbial kindness and compassion 
of Jesus is always authoritative. It is invariably 
and unmistakably as from above. The bluntest 
perception finds this in every action of his life.—So, 
too, his love towards his disciples is always a grave 
tenderness—a superiority of affection. It is a 
friendship most open, but as of one infinitely above 
them. There is no affectation of equality—no 
weak indulgence of human evil; but, “I have 
called you friends ;” and then, “ Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” These belong to that great character- 
istic, the majesty of his love. Can any man read 
any Gospel and not find this? And whence came 
it? Did Galilean fisherman or Ephesian Jew con- 
ceive or create this new thing upon the earth? 
They knew Jesus, all admit, walked with Him, by 
sea and valley, tower and hill; and one after 
another of the records, which are scarcely denied 
to be from them, narrate this as his, as in him. If 
this is not history, whatcan be? Can you imagine 


this majesty of love apart from the person in whom 
it dwelt? 

I might go on to cite more, for the field is 
infinite, but I must pause. 


I should have liked to | 


(Zo be continued.) 





look at some minute but peculiarly personal traits 
| which meet us in or under every record ; such as, 
| for example, his reserve of utterance about his own 
|nature and’ dignity—a reserve which only the 
| stupidest and most pedantic indiscrimination can 
mistake for ignorance or even for reticence—a 
sense of restraint and limitation, coming outstrangely 
everywhere, as in the complaint, “Ye will not 
| come unto me that ye might have life ;” “ Even so, 
| Father”—the burden on the mind, all through a life 
which seems to have known, so far as the histories 
indicate, no free or joyous childhood or youth, and 
which, month by month, was straitened (how 
straitened !) till it was accomplished—or, lastly, the 
incommunicableness of his deeper emotions and feel- 
ings, as when, in Mark, he sighed deeply in his spirit, 
and, in Matthew, he said, ‘‘ No man knoweth the 
Father save the Son ;” and, in Luke, he walked 
before his disciples towards the scene of his comaing 
death, and spoke no word, while they came behind 
in amazement—and “as they followed they were 
afraid ;” and in John He said, “O righteous Father, 
the world hath not known thee, but I have known 
thee ;” all these and innumerable more (such as his 
attitude to sin, and to the persomality of evil, his 
relation to Moses and Judaism, his mixing 
| up of his love to his people with his relation to his 
| Father, his spirit of utter self-sacrifice, his absolute 
| dependence and his absolute independence, his con- 
stant holding forth of himself, combined with an ab- 
solute unselfishness)—for the dudk of this character, 
to say nothing else of it, is prodigious, and that in 
each of the Gospels ; and we have but gathered a 
handful here and there of a knowledge which may 
be the inheritance of our lives. 
| But I do not present any one of these particulars 
with a view to my reader accepting it as true; I 
give them purely as illustrations of a method, a 
process, by which it seems perfectly competent to 
any of us (with a little moral sense, and a little 
/ common sense, and as much learning as we choose 
to add to those far more important requisites)—by 
which it is possible for us all to penetrate to the 
personality of Christ. For the sum of a man’s 
characteristics is his character ; and each character- 
istic is rooted in his personality. 
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VII.—THE CASTING OUT OF DEVILS. 


































EFORE at- 
tempting 
to say the 
little I can 
concerning 
this group 
ofmiracles, 
I would 
protect my- 
self against 
possible 
misappre- 
hension. The question concerning the nature of 
| what is called fossession has nothing whatever to 
| do with that concerning the existence or non- 

existence of a personal and conscious power of 

evil, the one great adversary of the kingdom of 

heaven, commonly called Satan, or the devil. I 
| say they are two distinct questions, and have so 

















without even an allusion to the other. 

Many think that in the cases recorded we have 
but the symptoms of well-known diseases, which, 
from their exceptionally painful character, involving 
loss of reason, involuntary or convulsive motions, 
and other abnormal phenomena, the imaginative 
and unscientific Easterns attributed, as the easiest 
mode of accounting for them, to a foreign power 
| taking possession of the body and mind of the man. 
| They say there is no occasion whatever to resort 





|| to an explanation involving an agency of which we 
know nothing from any experience of our own; 
that, as our Lord did not come to rectify men’s 
|| psychological or physiological theories, he adopted 
| the mode of speech common amongst them, but 
cast out the evil spirits simply by healing the dis- 
eases attributed to their influences. 












little in common that the one may be argued | 


| There seems to me nothing unchristian in this 
interpretation. All diseases that trouble humanity 
may well be regarded as inroads of the evil powers 
upon the palaces and temples of God, where only 
the Holy Spirit has a right to dwell; and to cast 
out such, is a marvel altogether as great as to expel 
the intruding forces to which the Jews attributed 
some of them. Certainly also our Lord must have 
used multitudes of human expressions which did not 
more than adumbrate his own knowledge. And yet I 
cannot admit that the solution meets all the appear- 
ances of the difficulty. I say appearances, because 
I could not be dogmatic here if I would. I know 
too little, understand too little, to dare give such an 
opinion as possesses even the authority of personal 
conviction. All I have to say on the subject must 
therefore come to little. Perhaps if the marvel- 
lous, as such, were to me more difficult of belief, 
anything I might have to say on the side of it 
would have greater weight. But to me the mar- 
| vellous is not therefore incredible, always provided 
that in itself the marvellous thing appears worthy. 
I have no difficulty in receiving the old Jewish 
belief concerning possession ; and I think it better 
expl-ins the phenomena recorded than the growing 
modern opinion ; while the action of matter upon 
mind may well be regarded as involving greater 
mystery than the action of one spiritual nature upon 
another. That a man should rave in madness be- 
cause some little cell or two in the grey matter of 
his brain is out of order, is surely no more within 
the compass of man’s understanding than the sup- 
position that an eyil spirit, getting close to the 
fountain of a man’s physical life, should disturb 
all the goings on of that life, even to the produc- 
tion of the most appalling moral phenomena, In 
| either case it is not the man himself who originates 
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the resulting actions, but an external power operat- 
ing on the man. 

“ But we do not even know that there are such 
spirits, and we do know that a diseased brain 
is sufficient to account for the worst of the pheno- 
mena recorded.” I will not insist on the fact that 
we do wot know that the diseased brain is enough 
to account for the phenomena, that we only know 
it as in many cases a concomitant of such pheno- 
mena; I will grant so much, and yet insist that, 
as the explanation does not fit the statements of the 
record, and as we know so little of what is, any hint 
of unknown possibilities falling from unknown 
regions, should, even as a stranger, receive the 
welcome of contemplation and conjecture, so long 
as in itself it involves no moral contradiction. The 
man who will not speculate at all, can make no 
progress. The thinking about the possible is as 
genuine, as lawful, and perhaps as edifying an 
exercise of the mind as the severest induction. 
Better lies still beyond. Experiment itself must 
follow in the track of sober conjecture ; for if we 
know already, where is the good of experiment ? 

There seems to me nothing unreasonable in the 
supposition of the existence of spirits who, having 
once had bodies such as ours, and having abused 
the privileges of embodiment, are condemned for a 
season to roam about bodiless, ever mourning the 
loss of their capacity for the only pleasures they 
care for, and craving after them in their imagina- 
tions. Such, either in selfish hate of those who 
have what they have lost, or from eagerness to 
come as near the possession of a corporeal form 
as they may, might well seek to enter into a man. 
The supposition at least is perfectly consistent with 
the facts recorded. Possibly also it may be con- 
sistent with the phenomena of some of the forms 
of the madness of our own day, although all its 
forms are alike regarded as resulting from physical 
causes alone. 

The first act of dispossession recorded is that 
told by St. Mark and St. Luke, as taking place at 
Capernaum, amongst his earliest miracles, and pre- 
ceding the cure of Simon’s mother-in-law. He was 
in the synagogue on the Sabbath day, teaching the 
congregation, when a man present, who had an 
unclean spirit, cried out. If I accept the narrative, 
I find this cry far more intelligible on the old than 
on the new theory. The speaker, no doubt using 
the organs of the man, brain and all, for utterance, 
recognizes a presence—to him the cause of terror— 
which he addresses as the Holy One of God. This 
holy one he would propitiate by entreaty and the 
flattering acknowledgment of his divine mission, with 
the hope of being left unmolested in the usurpation 
and cruelty by which he ministered to his own 
shadowy self-indulgences. Could anything be more 
consistently diabolic? W hat other word could Jesus 
address to such than, “ Hold thy peace, and come 
out of him?” A being in such a condition could 
not be permitted to hold converse with the Saviour ; 
for he recognized no salvation but what lay in the 
continuance of his own pleasures at the expense of 








another. 


The form of the rebuke plainly assumes 
that it was not the man but some one in the man who 
had spoken ; and the narrative goes on to say that 
when the devil had thrown him down and torn him 
and cried with a loud voice—his rage and disap- 
pointment, I presume, finding its last futile utter- 
ance in the torture of his captive—he came out of 


him and left him unhurt. Thereupon the people 
questioned amongst themselves saying, “ What thing 
is this? It is a teaching new and with authority : 
he commandeth even the unclean spirits, and they 
obey him,”* thus connecting at once his power 
over the unclean spirits with the doctrine he taught, 
just as our Lord in an after instance associates 
power over demons with spiritual condition. It 
was the truth in him that made him strong against 
the powers of untruth. 

Many such cures were performed, but the in- 
dividual instances recorded are few. The next is 
that of the man—dumb, according to St. Luke, 
both blind and dumb, according to St. Matthew— 
who spake and saw as soon as the devil was cast 
out of him. With unerring instinct the people 
concluded that he who did such deeds must be the 
Son of David; the devils themselves, according to 
St. Mark, were wont to acknowledge him the Son 
of God ; the Scribes and Pharisees, the would-be 
guides of the people, alone refused the witness, and 
in the very imbecility of unbelief, eager after any 
theory that might seem to cover the facts without 
acknowledging a divine mission in one who would 
not admit ‘er authority, attributed to Beelzebub 
himself the deliverance of distressed mortals from 
the powers of evil. Regarding the kingdom of 
God as a thing of externals, they were fortified 
against recognizing in Jesus himself or in his doc- 
trine any sign that he was the enemy of Satan, and 
might even persuade themselves that such a cure 
was only one of Satan’s tricks for the advancement 
of his kingdom with the many by a partial emanci- 
pation of the individual. But our Lord attributes 
this false conclusion to its true cause—to no inca- 
pacity or mistake of judgment; to no over re- 
fining about the possible chicaneries of Beelzebub, 
but toa preference for any evil which would sup- 
port them in their authority with the people—in 
itself an evil. Careless altogether about truth itself, 
they would not give a moment’s quarter to any in- 
dividual utterance of it which tended to destroy 
their honourable position in the nation. Each 
man to himself was his own god. The Spirit of 
God they shut out. To them forgiveness was not 
offered. They must pay the uttermost farthing— 
whatever that may mean—and frightful as the doom 
must be. That he spoke thus against them was but a 
further carrying out of his mission, a further inroad 
upon the kingdom of that Beelzebub. And yet 
they were the accredited authorities in the church 
of that day ; and he who does not realize this, does 
not understand the battle our Lord had to fight for 
the emancipation of the people. It was for the 





* St. Mark i. 27. Author'zed Version revised by Dean Alford. 
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sake of the people that he called the Pharisees Ayfo- 
crites, and not for their own sakes, for how should 
he argue with men who taught religion for their 
own aggrandizement? 

It is to be noted that our Lord recognizes the 
power of others besides himself to cast cut devils. 
“By whom do your children cast them out?” 
Did you ever say of them it was by Beelzebub? 
Why say it of me? What he claims he freely 
allows. The Saviour had no tinge of that jealousy 
of rival teaching—as if truth could be two, and 
could avoid being one—which makes so many of 
his followers grasp at any waif of false argument. 
He knew that all good is of God, and not of the 
devil. All were wth him who destroyed the power 
of the devil. 

They who were cured, and they in whom self- 
worship was not blinding the judgment, had no 
doubt that he was fighting Satan on his usurped 
ground. Torture was what might be expected of 
Satan; healing what might be expected of God. 
The reality of the healing, the loss of the man, 
morally as well as physically, to the kingdom of 
evil, was witnessed in all the signs that followed. 
Our Lord rests his argument on the fact that Satan 
had lost these men. 

We hear next, from St. Luke, of certain women 
who followed him, having been healed of evil 
spirits and infirmities, amongst whom is mentioned 
“Mary, called Magdalene, out of whom went 
seven devils.” No wonder a woman thus de- 
livered should devote her restored self to the 
service of him who had recreated her. We hear 
nothing of the circumstances of the cure, only 
the result in her constant ministration. Hers is 
a curious instance of the worthlessness of what 
some think it a mark of high-mindedness to re- 
gard alone—the opinion, namely, of posterity. 
Without a fragment of evidence, this woman has 
been all but universally regarded as impure. But 
what a trifle to her! Down in this squabbling 
nursery of the race, the name of Mary Magda- 
lene may be degraded even to a subject for picto- 
rial sentimentalities; but the woman herself is 
with that Jesus who set her free. To the end of 
time they may call her what they please : to her it 
is worth but a smile of holy amusement. And 
just as worthy is the applause of posterity asso- 
ciated with a name. To God alone we live or die. 
Let us fall, as, thank him, we must, into his hands. 
Let him judge us. Posterity may be wiser than 
we ; but posterity is not our judge. 

We come now to a narrative containing more of 
the marvellous than all the rest. The miracle was 
wrought on the south-eastern side of the lake—St. 
Matthew says, upon two demoniacs ; St. Mark and 
St. Luke make mention only of one. The accounts 
given by the latter Evangelists are much more cir- 
cumstantial than that by the former. It was a case 
of peculiarly frightful character. The man, pos- 
sessed of many demons, was ferocious, and of mar- 
vellous strength, breaking chains and fetters, and 
untameable. It is impossible to analyse the pheno- 





mena, saying which were the actions of the man, and 
which those of the possessing demons. Externally 
all were the man’s, done by the man finally, some 
part, I presume, from his own poor withered will, far 
the greater from the urging of the demons. Even in 
the case of a man driven by appetite or passion, it 
is impossible to say how much is to be attributed to 
the man himself, and how much to that lower 
nature in him which he ought to keep in subjec- 
tion, but which, having been allowed to get the 
upper hand, has become a possessing demon. He 
met the Lord worshipping, and, as in a former in- 
stance, praying for such clemency as devils can 
value. Was it the devils, then, that urged the man 
into the presence of the Lord? Was it not rather 
the other spirit, the spirit of life, which not the 
presence of a legion of the wicked ones could drive 
from him? Was it not the spirit of the Father in 
him which brought him, ignorant, fearing, yet 
vaguely hoping perhaps, to the feet of the Son? 
He knew not why he came; but he came—drawn 
or driven; he could not keep away. When he 
came, however, the words at least of his prayer 
were moulded by the devils—“I adjure thee by 
God that thou torment me not.” Think of the man, 
tortured by such awful presences, praying to the 
healer not to torment him! The prayer was com- 
pelled into this shape by the indwelling demons. 
They would have him pray for indulgence for them. 
But the Lord heard the deeper prayer, that is, the 
need and misery of the man, the horror that made 
him cry and cut himself with stones—and com- 
manded the unclean spirit to come out of him, 
Thereupon, St. Mark says, “he besought him much 
that he would not send them out of the country.” 
Probably the country was one the condition of 
whose inhabitants afforded the demons unusual 
opportunities for their coveted pseudo-embodiment. 
St. Luke says, “ They besought him that he would 
not command them to go out into the deep”—to 
such beings awful, chiefly because there they must 
be alone, afar from matter and all its forms. In 
such loneliness the good man would be filled with 
the eternal presence of the living God; but they 
would be aware only of their greedy, hungry selves 
—desires without objects. No. Here were swine. 
‘Send us into the swine, that we may enter into 
them.” Deprived of the abode they preferred, de- 
barred from men, swine would serve their turn, 
But even the swine—animals created to look un- 
clean, for a type to humanity of the very form and 
fashion of its greed—could not endure their pre- 
The man had cut himself with stones in his 


sence. 
misery ; the swine in theirs rushed into the waters 
of the lake and were drowned. ‘The evil spirits, I 
presume, having no further leave, had to go to 
their deep after all. 

The destruction of the swine must not be re- 
garded as miraculous. But there must have been 
a special reason in the character and condition of 


the people of Gadara for his allowing this destruc- 
tion of their property. I suppose that aithough it 
worked vexation and dismay at first, it prepared 
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the way for some after-reception of the gospel. 

Now, seeing him who had been a raving maniac, 

sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed and in his right | 
mind, and hearing what had come to the swine, 
they were filled with fear, and prayed the healer to 
depart from them. 

But who can imagine the delight of the man 
when that wild troop of maddening and defiling 
demons, which had possessed him with all unclean- 
ness, vanished! Scarce had he time to know that 
he was naked, before the hands of loving human 
beings, in whom the good Spirit ruled, were taking | 
off their own garments, and putting them upon 
him. He was a man once more, and amongst 
men with human faces, human hearts, human ways. 
He was with his own; and that supreme form and 
face of the man who had set him free was binding 
them all into one holy family. Now he could pray | 
of himself the true prayer of a soul which knew 
what it wanted, and could say what it meant. | 
He sat down like a child at the feet of the man 
who had cured him; and when, yielding at once 
to the desire of those who would be rid of his 
presence, Jesus went down to the boat, he followed, 
praying that he might be with him; for what could 
he desire but to be near that power which had re- 
stored him his divine self, and the consciousness 
thereof—his own true existence, that of which God 
was thinking when he made him? 

But he would be still nearer the Lord in doing 
his work than in following him about. It is remark- 
able that while more than once our Lord charged 
the healed to be silent, he leaves this man as his 
apostle—his witness with those who had banished 
him from their coasts. Something may be at- 
tributed to the different natures of the individuals ; 
some in preaching him would also preach them- 
selves, and so hurt both. But this man was not of 
such. To be with the Lord was all his prayer. 
Therefore he was fit to be without him, and to aid 
his work apart. But I think it more likely that the 
reason lay in the condition of the people. Judea 
was in a state of excitment about him—that excite- 
ment had unhealthy elements, and must not be 
fanned. In some places the Lord would not speak 
at all. Through some he would pass unknown. 
But here all was different. He had destroyed their 
swine ; they had prayed him to depart; if he took 
from them this one sign of his real presence, that 
is, of the love which heals, not the power which de- 
stroys, it would be to abandon them. 

But it is very noteworthy that he sent the man to 
his own house, to his own friends. They must be the 
most open to such a message as his, and from such 
lips—the lips of their own flesh and blood. He 
had been raving in tombs and deserts, tormented 
with a legion of devils ; now he was one of them- 
selves again, with love in his eyes, adoration in the 
very tones of his voice, and help in his hands— 
reason once more supreme on the throne of his 
humanity. He obeyed, and published in Gadara, 
and the rest of the cities of Decapolis, the great 
things, as Jesus himself called them, which God 








had done for him. For it was God who had done 
them. He was doing the works of his Father. 

One more instance remains, having likewise 
peculiar points of difficulty, and therefore of interest. 

When Jesus was on the mount of transfiguration, 
a dumb, epileptic, and lunatic boy was brought by 
his father to those disciples who were awaiting his 
return. But they could do nothing. To their dis- 
appointment and probably to their chagrin, they 
found themselves powerless over the evil spirit. 
When Jesus appeared, the father begged of him the 
aid which his disciples could not give: “ Master, I 
beseech thee, look upon my son, for he is mine 
only child.” 

Whoever has held in his arms his child in delirium, 
calling to his father for aid as if he were distant far, 
and beating the air in wild and aimless defence, 
will be able to enter a little into the trouble of this 
man’s soul. To have the child, and yet see him tor- 
mented in some region inaccessible ; to hold him to 
the heart and yet be unable to reach the thick- 
coming fancies which distract him ; to find himself 
with a great abyss between him and his child, 
across which the cry of the child comes, but back 
across which no answering voice can reach the con- 
sciousness of the sufferer—is terror and misery in- 
deed. But imagine in the case before us the inter- 
vals as well—the stupidity, the vacant gaze, the 
hanging lip, the pale flaccid countenance and blood.- 
shot eyes, idiocy alternated with madness—no voice 
of human speech, only the animal babble of the un- 
educated dumb—the misery of his falling down any- 
where, now in the fire, now in the water, and the 
divine shines out as nowhere else—for the father 
loves his only child even to agony. What was there 
in such a child to love? Lverything : the human was 
there, else whence the torture of that which was 
not human? whence the pathos of those eyes, 
hardly up to the dog’s in intelligence, yet omnipo- 
tent over the father’s heart? Godwasthere. The 
misery was that the devil was there too. Thence 
came the crying and tears. “Rescue the divine ; 
send the devil to the deep,” was the unformed 
prayer in the father’s soul. 

Before replying to his prayer, Jesus uttered words 
that could not have been addressed to the father, 
inasmuch as he was neither faithless nor perverse. 
Which then of those present did he address thus ? 
To which of them did he say, “ How long shall I 
be with you? How long shall I suffer you?” I 
have thought it was the bystanders: but why they ? 
They had not surely reached the point of such 
rebuke. I have thought it was the disciples, be- 
cause perhaps it was their pride that rendered them 
unable to cast out the demon, seeing they tried it 
without faith enough in God. But the form of 
address does not seem to belong to them: the word 
generation could not well apply to those whom he 
had chosen out of that generation. I have thought, 
and gladly would I continue to think, if I could 
honestly, that the words were intended for the devils 
who tormented his countrymen and friends ; and 
but for St. Mark’s story, I might have held to it, 
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He, however, gives us one point which neither St. 
Matthew nor St. Luke mention—that “when he 
came to his disciples he saw a great multitude 
about them, and the scribes questioning with them.” 
He says the multitude were greatly amazed when 
they saw him—why, I do not know, except it be 
that he came just at the point where his presence 
was needful to give the one answer to the scribes 
pressing hard upon his disciples because they could 
not cast out this devil. These scribes, these men 
of accredited education, who, from their position as 
students of the law and the interpretations thereof, 
arrogated to themselves a mastery over the faith of 
the people, but were themselves so careless about 
the truth as to be utterly opaque to its illuminating 
power—these scribes, I say, I do think it was whom 
our Lord addressed as “faithless and perverse 
generation.” The immediately following request to 
the father of the boy, “ Bring him unto me,” was 
the one answer to their arguments. 

A fresh paroxysm was the first result. But re- 
pressing all haste, the Lord will care for the father 
as much as for the child. He will help his grow- 
ing faith. 

“ How long is it ago since this hath come unto 
him ?” 

“From achild. And ofttimes it hath cast him 
into the fire, and into the waters, to destroy him ; 
but if thou canst do anything, have compassion on 
us, and help us.”* 

“ Tf thou canst ?t 
that believeth.” 

“Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.” 

Whether the words of Jesus, “ him that believeth ” 
meant himself as believing in the Father, and there- 
fore gifted with all power, or the man as believing 
in him, and therefore capable of being the recipient 
of the effects of that power, I am not sure. I 
incline to the former. The result is the same, for 
the man resolves the question practically and per- 
sonally : what was needful in him should be in him. 
“T believe ; help thou mine unbelief.” 

In the honesty of his heart, lest he should be 
saying more than was true—for how could he be 
certain that Jesus would cure his son? or how 
could he measure and estimate his own faith >— 
he appeals to the Lord of Truth for all that he 
ought to be, and think, and believe. “Help thou 
mine unbelief.” It is the very triumph of faith. 
The unbelief itself cast like any other care upon 
him who careth for us, is the highest exercise of 
belief. It is the greatest effort lying in the 
power of the man. No man can help doubt. 
The true man alone, that is, the faithful man, 
can appeal to the Truth to enable him to believe 
what is true, and refuse what is false. How this 
applies especially to our own time and the need of 
the living generations, is easy to see. Of all prayers 
it is the one for us, 


All things are possible to him 





* Again the us—so full of pathos. 

+ The oldest manuscripts. (Dean Alford.) “If thou canst have 
faith All things,” &c. (‘* New Translation of the Gospel of St. 
Mark.” Rev. J. A. Codwis.) 








Possibly our Lord might have held a little 
farther talk with him, but the people came crowd- 
ing about. “He rebuked the foul spirit, saying 
unto him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge 
thee, come out of him, and enter no more into 
him. And the spirit cried and rent him sore, and 
came out of him: and he was as one dead; in- 
somuch that many said, He is dead. But Jesus 
took him by the hand, and lifted him up; and he 
arose.” 

“Why could not we cast him out?” asked his 
disciples as soon as they were alone. 

“This kind can come forth by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting.” 

What does this answer imply? The prayer and 
fasting must clearly be on the part of those who 
would heal. They cannot be required of one 
possessed with a demon. If he could fast and 
pray, the demon would be gone already. 

It implies that a great purity of soul is needful 
in him who would master the powers of evil. I 
take prayer and fasting to indicate a condition of 
mind elevated above the cares of the world and 
the pleasures of the senses, in close communion 
with the God of life; therefore by its very purity 
an awe and terror to the unclean spirits, a fit 
cloud whence the thunder of the word might issue 
against them. The expulsion would appear to be 
the result of moral, and hence natural, superiority 
—a command resting upon oneness with the ulti- 
mate will of the Supreme, in like manner as an 
evil man is sometimes cowed in the presence of 
a good man. The disciples had not attained this 
lofty condition of faith. 

From this I lean to think that the words of our 
Lord—* All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth”—apply to our Lord himself. The dis- 
ciples could not help the child: “If thou canst do 
anything,” said the father. “ All things are possible 
to him that believeth,” says our Lord. He can 
help him. That it was the lack of faith in the 
disciples which rendered the thing impossible for 
them, St. Matthew informs us explicitly, for he 
gives the reply of our Lord more fully than the 
rest: “ Because of your unbelief,” he said, and 
followed with the assertion that faith could re- 
move mountains. 

But the words—‘ Zhis kind”—suggest that the 
case had its peculiarities. It would appear—al- 
though I am not certain of this interpretation— 
that some kinds of spirits required for their expul- 
sion, or at least some cases of possession required 
for their cure, more than others of the presence 
of God in the healer. I do not care to dwell upon 
this farther than to say that there are points in 
the narrative which seem to indicate that it was 
an unusually bad case. The Lord asked how long 
he had been ill, and was told, from childhood. The 
demon—to use the language of our ignorance— 
had had time and opportunity, in his undeveloped 
condition, to lay thorough hold upon him; and 
when he did yield to the superior command of 
the Lord, he left him as dead—so close had been 
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the possession, that for a time the natural powers 
could not operate when deprived of the presence 
of a force which had so long usurped, maltreated, 
and exhausted, while falsely sustaining them. The 
disciples, although they had already the power 
to cast out demons, could not cast this one 
out, and were surprised to find it so. There ap- 
pears to me no absurdity, if we admit the demons 
at all, in admitting also that some had greater 
force than others, be it regarded as courage or 
obstinacy, or merely as grasp upon the captive 
mortal. 

In all these stories there is much of comfort 
both to the friends of those who are insane, and to 
those who are themselves aware of their own 
partial or occasional insanity. For such sorrow as 
that of Charles and Mary Lamb, walking together 
towards the asylum, when the hour had come for 
her to repair thither, is there not some assuage- 
ment here? It may be answered—We have no 
ground to hope for such cure now. I think we 
have ; but if our faith will not reach so far, we may 
at least, like Athanasius, recognize the friendship 


of Death, for death is the divine cure of many 
ills. 

But we all need like healing. No man who does 
not yet love the truth with his whole being, who 
does not love God with all his heart and soul and 
strength and mind, and his neighbour as himself, is 
in his sound mind, or can act as a rational being, 
save more or less approximately. This is as true 
as it would be of us if possessed by other 
spirits than our own. Every word of unkindness, 
God help us! every unfair hard judgment, every 
trembling regard of the outward and fearless dis- 
regard of the inward life, is a siding with the spirit 
of evil against the spirit of good, with our lower 
and accidental selves, against our higher and essen- 
tial—our true selves. These the spirit of good 
would set free from all possession but his own, for 
that is their original life. Out of us, too, the evil 
spirits can go by that prayer alone in which a man 
draws nigh to the Holy. Nor can we have any 
power over the evil spirit in others except in pro- 
portion as by such prayer we cast the evil spirit out 
of ourselves. 

GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
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Let no man think that there is anything morbid | 
or repalsive in the habitual consideration of the | 
So far | 


from that, it is our highest wisdom, and must | 


great event which ends our sojourn here. 


between soul and body, consigns one to the cor- 
ruption and silence of the grave, and remits the 
other to give its great account to God. There is 
everything in death to make it terrible. Other 


become a source of the greatest happiness, if the | evils may be averted, or mitigated, or delayed, 
anticipation of the end of life be associated with | but death is an invader which no resistance can 
the assured prospect of eternal felicity beyond it. | repel, no riches bribe, and no tears can move to 
It cannot then but strengthen our consolation and | pity. Other enemies select some victims and 
hope to reflect awhile upon this great department | spare the rest ; but death pursues his work of in- 
of Christ’s redemptive work—his abolition of | discriminate destruction, and levels all equally in 
death, and the light He has thrown on the life and| the dust. Other enemies seek to conciliate by 
immortality that succeed it (2 Tim. i. 10). smiles and promises, but death disdains such con- 

No sooner had sin entered than the world soon | descensions, and makes himself still more formid- 
became what it is now. The leprosy of moral pol- | able by the messengers dispatched to announce his 
lution, loathsome beyond expression, spread cor-| coming. Death flings his dark shadow for months 
ruption and suffering everywhere. Diseases preyed | or years beiore, and sends a series of disease, and 
greedily on men’s bodies, trouble and disappoint- | pain, and suffering to aggravate the terror of his 
Yet there is some relief in the announce- 


ment visited their dwellings with blighted hopes | arrival. 


and bitter griefs, while innumerable evils and the 
fears of still worse to come, everywhere crushed 
them down with intolerable woes. Yet suffering 
and disease are but the forerunners of death. “ In 
the midst of life we are in death.” If any escape 
awhile these visitations of bodily suffering, as some 
seem to do, still years bring on infirmities, and life 
itself becomes “labour and sorrow,” the faculties 
of mind and body yield to the progress of decay, 
and the whole man grows weary under the feeble- 
ness of age. 

Of all the evils which sin brought into the 
world death is the most formidable. It blights all 
earthly projects and arrests the activities of life. 
It dissolves the tenderest relationships and fills our 
habitations with mourning. It severs the union 








ment that death is the believer’s /ast enemy. 
He has many others, but they are subdued or 
changed. Sin, his unrelenting enemy, he rejoices 
to believe is “ put away” by forgiveness ; the trials 
of life once reckoned to be against him, are slowly 
passing away ; temptations to evil are unmitigated 
enemies, but from them one by one he is delivered; 
the law, too, “ holy, just, and good,” was still his 
enemy, but Christ has “magnified the law and 
made it honourable ;” still this “ last enemy ” sur- 
vives, whom all must meet, but no man ever beheld. 
Millions have fallen prostrate in the conflict, but 
none returned to tell the secret of his power, or 
unveil the mystery of his kingdom. 

Such is the enemy which St. Paul assures us “ our 
Saviour Jesus Christ has abolished.” But how “abo- 
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lished” and by what means? Not so “abolished ” | place awhile “in the house appointed for all living.” 
that death is done away with and no one dies. | But He who pledged HimSelf to “ finish the work 
It would be hailed as an unspeakable consola-| given Him to do,” has provided for their resurrec- 


tion if it were so—if we might leave this world 
and pass into the next by some other way, alto- 
gether avoiding that dark valley. If life might 
terminate in some other form so as not to en- 
counter this grim adversary, the heaviest burden 
that oppresses many a believing soul would in- 
stantly be removed. But that may not be. 
law of death is not repealed, nor the sceptre 
wrested from the grasp of that great destroyer. 
That death is not thus “abolished,” the oc- 
currences of everyday life lend their affecting tes- 
timony. Yet, in its relation to believers in Christ, 
the power, aspect, and consequences of death are 
so completely changed, that it may be said to be 
“abolished.” Its main terror lies in its connection 
with sin. “The sting of death is sin.” Sin is 
the weapon by which alone death can inflict any 
wound or gain any conquests. Yet there is no 
dignity in them; they are like the mean victories 
of a poisonous worm. Still, armed with that 


deadly weapon, this last enemy inflicts a wound on | 


body and soul which all the powers in the universe 
can never cure. 

But a Conqueror mightier than he came down 
from heaven, who, among other great achievements, 
was charged to “abolish” this universal destroyer. 
Christ does not, it has been said already, destroy 
death by that exercise of almighty power, “ where- 
by He is able to subdue all things to Himself,” 
but reaches it in its relation to the law and sin, 
and thus secures the deliverance of his people. 
This involves the whole mystery of human salva- 
tion, by the incarnation, obedience, sufferings, and 
sacrifice of the Son of God. A foundation is 
thus laid for the forgiveness of sin, in those who 
receive Him by faith and put their trust in his 
mercy, which satisfies the claims of divine govern- 


The | 


tion from the grave. The scene and circumstances 
of their descent to the tomb are ever reckoned 
among their deepest sorrows, but Christ compre- 
|hends the dreary silence of the grave within the 
\limits of his dominion, and by an act of his 
omnipotence will transform the living and re- 
animate the dead, “changing our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like his glorious body.” Then 
| Will they attain that “ perfect consummation and 
| bliss both of body and soul in his eternal and ever- 
lasting kingdom,” the hope and predestined glory 
to which, amid the changes and sorrows of life, 
they look forward with an ever-increasing desire ; 
for “we know that when He shall appear we shall 
be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 

But this is not all. Christ might have abolished 
death, and yet have left the world beyond un- 
known. How far the knowledge of that world to 
come was imparted to the generations before Christ 
is a question full of interest and instruction. It 
was neither wholly concealed, nor was it revealed 
with the certainty and distinctness of later times. 
It was not promulgated as a formal article of belief 
in patriarchal ages, nor was it embodied among the 
sanctions of the laws of Moses; but no one can 
consider the translations of Enoch and Elijah in 
their bearings upon futurity, without the persuasion 
that the life to come was inevitably implied in 
those suggestive events; that inspired utterances, 
too, of the deepest significance, fell from the lips 
of holy men—of Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Samuel, 
Job—not to speak of the Psalms and Proverbs ; and 
of the prophets, especially Hosea, Isaiah,and Daniel, 
which leave no matter for doubt that God’s faithful 
people in Old Testament times concurred with 
their New Testament brethren in the belief of the 
“resurrection of the body and the life everlasting.” 








ment, while it meets the necessities of the transgres- | Not that their knowledge or hope of immortal life 
sor, and provides for his escape from the just penal- | was clear and bright. Though but obscurely appre- 
ties of sin. The law is conciliated by the satisfaction | hended as an article of faith, it lent its brightness 
of Christ, and sin, which is “the transgression of|to their hopes, but it never acquired that firm 


the law,” has lost its power to condemn. The 
law is no longer an adversary, but an adviser and 
friend, suggesting “how we ought to walk and 
please God,” and the penal consequences of sin are 
utterly put away. The law being satisfied in Christ, 
sin cannot condemn, for “ the strength of sin is the 
law,” and the sting it lent to death is rendered 
powerless. Awakened up to the full appreciation 
of this great deliverance, that “through death 
Christ has destroyed death, and opened to us 
the gate of everlasting life,” the believer exults 
in the language of triumphant and grateful satisfac- 
tion, “ O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory? Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

It is true that believers in Christ, although they 
are “heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ,” 
must descend to the grave, and find their resting- 


| and certain measure of assurance with which Chris- 
|tian believers can embrace it, nor could they 
| understand as we do how “ life and immortality are 
| brought to light through the Gospel.” 

| Far more feeble and cbscure were the ideas 
| which the best of the Greek and Roman philoso- 
phers formed on the great question of man’s futurity. 
Immortality was to them a speculative hearsay 
which pleased some, offended others, but convinced 
none. Some doubted, others denied, none felt any 
assurance. Their inquiries were but doubtful, vague 
conjectures, ending in empty conclusions. Cicero 
thus sums up his investigations: “I have read 
Plato with the greatest diligence and exactness 
over and over again. I know not why it is, while 
I read him I am convinced; then I lay the book 
aside, and begin to consider by myself the soul’s 
immortality—all the conviction instantly ceases.” 
—Tusc. Quest., i. 1. 
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Nor can we be surprised at this. They had only 
reason to guide them, aided by dim traditions, in 
this great investigation; and reason must ever 
prove itself unequal to the task. Some analogies 
led them to anticipate a life to come, some dis- 
couraged or forbade such hope; some felt conscious 
of strong yearnings for immortality, which others, 
fearing merited retribution, could not but dread. 
Thus all were uncertain. They who hoped for 
future happiness feared it never might come ; they 
who dreaded future retribution never could con- 
vince themselves that such fears were groundless. 
It never was, and is not now, in the power of 
human reason to “bring life and immortality to 
light.” Yet, strange to say, men are now eagerly 
pursuing again these ineffectual inquiries. Greek 
philosophers, wiser than modern sceptics, seeing 
that immortality was incapable of such proof, aban- 
doned their reasoning and cherished their hopes. 
Modern sceptics abandon their instinctive hopes, 
and perplex themselves again with reasoning. Greek 
philosophers hoped on in the midst of doubt. 
Modern sceptics exult in their doubt, amidst the 
ruin of hope. The one longed to have some gospel 
or other to bring life and immortality to light; the 
other has the Gospel which brings the light, but 
prefers the darkness, and refuses to receive it. 

It is impossible to overrate the gravity of the 
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retrograde course upon which we are now entering, | 
or the results to which it may lead, What with 
the unreasonable hypothesis of some, who narrow | 
all knowledge to the limits of natural science, and | 
with more than Sadducean boldness deny all spiri- 
tual existence, a personal God, the human soul, 
the future state—what with the recklessness of| 
others, who bestow no thought on these great | 
questions, but, occupied absorbingly with the busi- 
ness and perishing interests of this life, stifle the | 
convictions and disregard the requirements of the 
life to come—what with the scepticism that believes | 
nothing, and the impiety that springs from immo- | 
rality and leads to immorality, one cannot but look | 
forward with grave apprehension to what lies be- 
fore us. Not that any believer in Christ has just | 
ground for apprehension, either for himself or the | 
stability and progress of the Gospel. Still, upon | 
our children—the young men who soon must occupy | 
our places, and those again who will succeed them 
—the evil must fall. Great Bible truths which 
support us under the burdens of life, and sustain 
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In the midst of all this anxiety and darkness we 
are met by the welcome revelation, that ‘“‘ our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ hath brought life and 
immortality to light through the Gospel.” Not that 
He announced it as a thing hitherto unknown, 
The idea was prevalent, though obscure, believed 
by some, disowned by others, cherished as their 
object and hope by few. The Lord put an end to 
all uncertainty. He spoke of man’s futurity and 
the judgment to come, of the happiness of the re- 
deemed or the retributive consequences of sin and 
unbelief, constantly and familiarly. No one could 
misunderstand or doubt his teaching, so distinct, 
repeated, authoritative, minute, are his announce- 
ments of the “things that shall be hereafter.” 

Nor did He propound them as abstract truths, but 
brought these certain assurances of the next world 
to operate as motives to obedience in this,—“ Seeing 
ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may be 
found of Him in peace, without spot and blame- 
less.” And yet, the strongest demonstration which 
the Lord furnished was by his own “glorious 
resurrection and ascension.” Whatever He taught 
He exemplified in Himself. He not only revealed 
the way to the Father, He is the way,—He not 
only taught the truth, He is the Truth Him- 
self,—He not only imparts life, but He is the 
Life,—He not only establishes the certainty of the 
resurrection, but embodies and illustrates the mys- 
tery in Himself. ‘Iam the Resurrection and the 
Life.” He died, was buried, raised again, changed, 
ascended, and was glorified, the firstfruits of a har- 
vest of the risen and glorified ; “ He died, and rose, 
and revived, that He might be Lord of the dead 
and the living.” 

Not, however, that even Christ throws such 
strong light upon the future blessedness or retribu- 
tion of mankind that we know the details of either. 
The world to come is all as yet unseen. “Far 
more exceeding and eternal” as is the “ weight of 
glory,” still it is “yet to be revealed.” It is no- 
where brought to light what sort of dwelling we 
shall then enter, or with what preparations the 
mansions in the Father’s house are stored. We 
have but little more than the blessed assurance 
that we shall be there “for ever with the Lord.” 
What sort of life it will be is yet but faintly conjec- 
tured, Very different, of course, from this. Here 
we are but in the infancy of being, there we reach 
the “ measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 








our faith and hope, are questioned or denied, and | Here the faithfullest are faithful only in a few things, 
nothing is substituted in their place. Released} there “rulers over many things.” Here all our 
from ancient moorings, men’s minds are sent adrift | knowledge is obscure and partial, there we shall 
again among the waves of wild and restless specula- | know even as we are known. It forms no part of 
tion, Forsaking the “pure river of the water of | God’s dealings with his people in this life to make 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne | clear discoveries of what they shall be in the next. 
of God and the Lamb, on either side of which is; If He had, if we could see but the outlines of 
the Tree of Life, and the leaves of the tree are | those everlasting hills, and catch the distant glimpse 
for the healing of the nations,” they are allured to | of that heavenly country, it would so absorb and 
a region of universal uncertainty—a vast Dead Sea, | divert our thoughts from the common duties of life, 
in which no being lives, where the voice of joy | that earthly things would fade away into dull and 
is never heard, and no verdant hope attempts to | wearisome insignificance. 

flourish. And yet, one day the veil will be removed, and 
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we shall see things as they are; the mysteries of 
this life will be all explained, as well as the far 
greater mysteries of the next. Now, a thousand 
occurrences befall us which perplex our understand- 
ings, and sometimes stagger our faith. Waves 
of sorrow roll over us, and burdens of care well- 
nigh weigh us down. Providence seems adverse, 
and we are tempted to fear that God Him- 
self has forgotten to be gracious. We know in 
some measure it must be so. Light is blended 
with darkness, and evil mingled with good. His 
ways are higher than our ways. We must wait for 
the solution. But at length, in the full daylight of 
his presence, all these mysteries will be cleared 
up, what seems now inexplicably obscure will be 
made plain, and seeming evil, creating doubts and 
misgivings, will turn out to be unmingled good. 
Life’s greatest sorrows will brighten into heavenly 
joys, and its sorest conflicts will issue in the 
chorus of everlasting triumph. God’s providences 
now, like tapestries seen on the wrong side all 
confused and unmeaning, will then appear in all 
their “manifold wisdom” and beneficent design. 
The bright beams of adoring admiration will irra- 
diate all faces, and one song of gladness burst from 
their lips. ‘ Great and marvellous are thy works, 
Lord God Almighty ; just and true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints.” 

Then if it be so, if “our Saviour Jesus Christ 
has abolished death, and brought life and im- 
mortality to light,” then among earthly events none 
is more “ precious in the sight of the Lord” than 
“the death of his saints.” Precious to Him is their 
first death whereby they die to sin, and equally pre- 
cious is their second death whereby they die to 
death, take their final departure from things seen 





and temporal to things unseen and eternal, and 
enter the joy of their Lord. But who are they whose 
removal hence is an event of such intense and en- 
dearing interest? They only whom Christ shall | 
recognise as faithful and true to Himself—the | 
blessed of the Father, they who loved and served 
Him with all humility, and ever found their peace 
and truest felicity in Him. For them it is a memor- 
able and glorious day when they finish their perilous 
career, put off this mortal body, quit for ever 
these ‘earthly scenes, and join the spirits of just | 
men made perfect whom God from the beginning | 
of the world has been gathering to himself,—Abel | 
and Noah, Abraham and Moses, Joshua and | | 
David —the goodly fellowship of the prophets,— 
the blessed saints of the New Testament,—the | 
three beloved Marys, and other “ holy women,”— | 
and John, and Peter, and Paul, and the “ glorious , 
company of the Apostles,” with the “noble army 
of martyrs,” and all who have lived, and laboured, | 
and died in the true faith of Christ,—besides all that 
second brotherhood of apostles, Luther and Me- 





| ae of his future 


lancthon, and the fathers of our Church, Hooper, 
Latimer, and Ridley, and all others by whom since 
then the pure faith of Christ has been preached or 
believed either in this land, or in the ripening fields 
of missions elsewhere. Yes, these are safe already 
in heaven among the redeemed of the Lamb. And 
we bless God that He is yet preparing others 
to join the goodly company, and for using his 
people:as instruments to make them ready. But if 
sO, is it not our strongest obligation day by day, 
to give diligence to make our own calling and elec- 
tion sure? Let there be no defect, reader, in your 
repentance, or faith, or love, no cloud to mar the 
brightness of your hope in Christ. Be diligent to 
be found of Him in peace without spot and blame- 
less. See that “now ye are the sons of God,” 
then you may safely leave the issue to the revela- 
tions of the great day. For “it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be ; but we know that when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him 
as He is.” 


.“‘ Faith can never know the full salvation 
Which Jesus for His people will prepare: 
Then will I wait in peaceful expectation 
Till the Good Shepherd come to take me there : 
Enough for me is this—a blissful end I see, 
Though now I know not what I yet shall be.’ 

The prospect, after all, is but obscurely revealed ; 
not so, however, is our immediate duty. To know 
that a world of immortal blessedness awaits the 
soul on leaving the body may well sustain us amid 
the changes of life, and afford strong consolation 
when sinking under the power of death. But the 
soul’s unfailing refuge in that great “ time of need” 
will be found in the strong and unwavering belief 
in Christ Himself, through whose blood and sacrifice 
we have peace with God and the perfect forgive- 
ness of all sin. It is not so much, then, the pros- 
pect of coming glory, as the fixed and grateful 
assurance of divine acceptance in Christ, that 
strengthens the soul for the last conflict. The dying 
Christian will but seldom fix his latest thoughts 
on the world to which he is going, while every 
moment he seeks a clear and more abiding per- 
suasion of the love and presence of Christ as his 
“strength and his Redeemer.” His farewell words 
are not so much the utterances of joy at the pros- 
glory, but rather the calm 
language of safety and assured peace with God— 
“I know whom I have believed.” ‘Thus he leaves 
his bright testimony for the comfort of survivors, 
| commits his departing spirit into the hands of 
| his Almighty Saviour, lies prostrate in penitence at 
His Cross, and finishes a useful and self-denying 
life in the spirit of humility and faith, as simple as 
it is profound and joyous,— 


J the chief of s‘nners am, 
Lut Jesus died tor me.” 


W. B. MACKENZIE, 
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EPISODES IN 


AN 





OBSCURE LIFE. 


Scing Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 
BY A CURATE. 


CHAPTER XXI.—MR. JONES'S FRIEND. 





==N spite of the 
dislike which 
Mr. Jones had 
professed for 
* big lads,” he 
| did not with- 
draw his fa- 
vour from 
Fred when 
the boy 
ceased to be a 
curly - headed 
little pet. He 
put him to 
school, and 
openly inti- 
mated his in- 





making him 
his heir. The 
boy would 
have liked to 
be brought up 
to the bird-business ; but against this Mr. Jones 
set his face. The old man had got it into his 
head that the dead young mother would have liked 
something better for her son, and so declared that 
Master Fred should have a “ purfession.” 

‘* Not but what I think folks are fools,” said Mr. 
Jones, “ when they’ve got nothing else to give ’em, 
to make genteel beggars of their sons, by bringin’ ’em 
up to a purfession, instead o’ givin’’em a good trade 
they could make a comfortable livin’ at. But when 
I’ve paid for his schooling, there'll be a tidyish bit 
left for Fred—so He's different ; and, besides, he’s 
an uncommon smart young chap. His _ school- 
master says so, and I can see it myself. He'll 
make somethin’ out, I think, if Ze turns doctor or 
lawyer, or a architec’ or a engineer, or anythin’ o’ 
that sort. Anyhow, I’ve got a notion that it’ll 
please his poor young mother, and so that’s how I 
mean it to be, sir.” 

After the change in the bird-seller’s character 
which followed poor Pete’s death, the old man 
ceased from his constant open railings at women ; 
but a grudge against the sex and other repressed 
churlishness still lingered in his heart. The theatre, 
in my opinion, is the only exhibitor of genuine 
sudden transformation-scenes. At any rate, although 
Mr. Jones’s disposition had wonderfully mellowed, 
it was apt to become clouded by the crust it had 
thrown off, if he were not, so to speak, very care- 
fully decanted. 








tention of| 





to take the place Black Pete had heldso long. The 
old man continued to employ a male factotum. I 
should rather say that he had a numerous series of 
such servitors. But notwithstanding the softening 
of his heart to his fellow-creatures in general, he 
did not get on nearly so well with the concrete 
humanity that could answer him back, as he had 
got on with the dumb black, to whom his slightest 
look was lovingly-accepted law. 

“ T can’t tell you how I miss poor Pete,” the old 
man often said to me. “ Fred’s a good boy; but, 
of course, when he’s got a ’oliday, it’s nateral that 
he should care more for his mates’ company than 
he do for mine. If it wasn’t for my birds and 
things, I might almost as well be alone in the 
world.” 

I reminded him of that best of all company 
which we have only to remember to obtain. 

“Ves, sir, that’s true, and, when I do think of it, 
I git more comfort from it than I deserve, for not 
thinking of it orfner. But then you see, sir, you 
can’t help wantin’ somebody of your own sort to 
care a bit about you. “Taint many I want. I 
bear nobody ill-will, and I ’ope Pd do what I 
could for anybody now.” 

“Ttis only fair to say that I don’t know any one 
who is doing more, Mr. Jones.” 

* But then, you see, sir, jest becos I’ve had so few 
as I could call friends anyways, it do seem hard 
that now there’s none that cares a fig about me. If 
I was to be layin’ dead in my bed to-morrer mornin’ 
at breakfast time, who'd miss me, ’cept my tame rat, 
‘cos he couldn’t git his toast ?—an’ the birds and 
things, when ’twas their turn to git their feed ?” 

“ Don’t you think, should miss: you ?” 

** Well, maybe, yowmight happen to think of me 
some day, and git a bit of a turn when you called 
and found the old chap was gone; but I ain’t fool 
enough to think you’d cry your eyes out after 
me.” 

“‘ And there’s Fred too, isn’t there?” 

“Ves, I don’t say that Fred ain’t a good boy. He’s 
a very good boy, and nobody can’t say to the oppo- 
site. I’ll do my best to bring him up as his mother 
would ha’ liked, and he shall have my money when 
I die. I’m findin’ no fault with him—I’ve got no 
fault to find. Didn’t I say that it was on’y nateral 
that a young lad shouldn’t care to stick at ’ome 
with a sulky old feller like me? But that don’t 
make it none the less lonely.” 

I was grieved to find my friend relapsing, in 
any degree, into his old morbid state of mind. His 
second state, so far as his own feeling of it was 
concerned, was likely to be worse than the first. 


Fred’s dead mother was still the only woman, | Then, at any rate, he had a shell of misanthropy to 
outside the Bible, of whom Mr. Jones spoke in | protect him from prods and pinches; but now he 


terms of praise ; and no woman had been allowed! had cast that shell. 


VI.—29. 


What I feared was that he 
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would soon form another. I called more frequently 
than my wont to do my little best to retard that 
formation. One summer evening when I called, I 
was greatly relieved, since I was greeted with a 
hearty laugh. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Jones, “you think me a 
old growler; but I’ve come across an old feller 
that beats me ’oller—would ha’ beat me in my 
growlin’est days. It’s queer what a likin’ I’ve 
taken to that old chap, though we’re mostly at it, 
’ammer and tongs, all the time we’re together. 
He’s a cute old boy in his talk; but there ain’t a 
thing that’s right, ’cept his way o’ thinkin’ o’ things, 
accordin’ to him, and his way o’ thinkin’ is that 
everything you see or hear of is bad, and a-gettin’ 
worse, and I can’t stand that, though, you know, sir, 
I don’t approve o’ argeyment.” 

Mr. Jones was putting up his shutters, rather 
earlier than usual. As soon as he had finished, he 
went on, “I was goin’ round to see old Snap. 
Perkins is his right name, but Snap’s a name he’s 
got, I s’pose, becos he’s al’ays a-snappin’. He goes 
on against parsons, and women, too, a deal worse 
than ever I did; but it might do both on ye good 
to come across one another.” 

When Mr. Jones had informed poor Pete’s latest | 
successor that he was going out, and had put on his 
hat, I accompanied him to Mr. Perkins’s. On the 
way I was informed that Mr. Perkins was a dealer 
in “ waste,” z.¢., all kinds of printed and MS. paper | 
destined to wrap up cheese, butter, candles, bacon, 
&c., &e. 

He lived on the ground-floor of a shabby little 
house in a shabby little street, using the “ parlour” 
for his bed and living-room, and a back room which 
opened into it by one door for his warehouse. The | 
passage-door of this back room was screwed up. | 
No answer being given to his knock at the parlour- 
door, Mr. Jones opened it, and walked in, motioning 
to me to follow him. The back-room door was 
open, and through the doorway we saw a hump-| 
backed old man in dusty shirt-sleeves, with a pipe 


in his mouth, fumbling about in a mist of tobacco- | old Snap very snappishly exclaimed. 


smoke and a chaos of obsolete stationery. Some 
of the piles of papers reached to the ceiling. A 
deep drift of all kinds lay upon the floor; it 
crackled like frozen snow as the old man moved 
about in his slippers. Books without bindings were 
littered over it ; bundles of blue-books, and ottoman- 
like piles of newspapers rose above it. 

“‘ Evenin’, Perkins,” said Mr. Jones, 
a clergyman to see you.”, 

“Then, you may take him away again,” was the 
polite reply. “I’ve nothing to give, and if I had, I 
wouldn’t.” 

“But he’s come to give you something, Snap. I 
told him you was sadly in want of some good 
advice.” 

“Like your impudence, then—(¢o me) when I’m 


“T’ve brought 


“Come, Snap,” said Mr. Jones, chuckling over 
his success in drawing his new acquaintance out, 
| “you mustn’t be rude, Snap. Mr. B—— is a great 

| friend of mine.” 
| “ That don’t say much in his favour.” 

“Doesn't it, Snap? Why you're a great friend of 
mine too.” 

“Am I? I wasn’t aware of it.” 

The old waste-dealer began to look so vicious, in 
spite of his having had the best in this passage of 
words, that I thought it advisable to put an end to 
the old men’s chaffing. I apologized to Mr. Perkins 
for my intrusion, and asked permission to enter his 
store to get a nearer view of his curious stock. 

“Yes, you may come in,” he growled. “There's 
nothing to steal that you could make any use of— 
except some old sermons ; and I'll sell them to you, 
if you like, at threehalfpence a pound, because 
they’re a bit mouldy. There’s some divinity books, 
but they’ve got the backs off. Dll let you have them 
at trade price. I wouldn’t charge a parson more 
than I would a porkman—why should I? Yes, I 
would, though—if ¢hat’s what you’ve come for, if 
you think you're going to get bargains, I ain’t your 


| man—you go and buy fair of the second-hand book- 


shops. I ain’t going to undersell ’em. There’s 
some Greek and Latin books, and French, and that, 
but, perchance, you can’t read ’em, though you area 
parson. I know ’em, when I see ’em, and it’s as 
likely as not that’s about all you’d know about ’em. 
Yes, you may come in if you like.” 

It was rather difficult to keep one’s temper in 
conversation with Mr. Perkins, but, at the same 
time, it would have been very absurd to seem 
ruffled by “old Snap”—on whose Englishman’s 
castle, after all, I had intruded. Mr. Jones, who 
had been amused at first, had become indignant at 


his new crony’s gratuitous insolence, since Ze had 
been my introducer, and was going to take up con- 
versational cudgels in my defence; but I managed 
to quiet him. 

“Come in, if you’re coming—the both of ye,” 
“Stop a bit 


can’t ye?” he still more snappishly added, when we 


? 


were about to accept his invitation. “If there’s 
nothing for you to steal, there’s things you can spoil 
with your muddy boots. Jones needn't look as if 
he’d bite my head off—I didn’t ask either of you 
| to come interrupting me in what I was about, you'll 
please to remember.” 

| With legs and arms, whilst he thus spoke, he 
| ploughed and splashed a cutting through the 
| paper-drift for us to walk in, “ There’s a seat for 
you,” he said to Jones, pointing to one news- 
| paper-ottoman, and “you can sit down there, sir 
—if I must call you sir,” he said to me, pointing 
to another. Snap seated himself on a pile of blue- 
| books, and took rapid puffs at his pipe, as if anxious 
|to compose himself. His shrewd bright glancing 





in want of a parson’s advice, sir, I’ll send out and | eyes, coupled with his unfortunate deformity, gave 
order it, but 1 don’t think I should send to you, if | him a ludicrous resemblance to a grotesque carica- 
I ever dd want anything in your line—and that | ture ofa squirrel smoking, with its bushy tail showing 
ain’t likely to happen whilst I’ve got my senses.” _| over its shoulders, 
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| 
“And nowwhatis it you’vecome for?” Mr. Perkins | 


inquired abruptly. 


Picking up a copy with the covers off which | 


lay upon the ground, I asked him if many Bibles 
were offered him for sale. 

“Lots,” he answered. ‘Them and Testaments, 
and Prayer-Books, and Hymn-books, are about the 


commonest things I get. Shows how the people | 
value them. I’ve read that they used to have to 


keep the Bible chained to the desk in churches, 
that the folks mightn’t prig it. That seems a queer 
way of showing you're fond o’ the Bible—prigging. 
Anyhow, Bibles weren’t sold for waste in them 


days. But nowadays, when you can get a Bible for | 
next to nothing, folks think no more of ’em than | 


they do of a pin. There’s sure to be a pin lying 
about somewhere handy, and so there is a Bible.” 


“Well, Snap, ain’t that all the better? You| 


can’t have too much of a good thing,” remarked 
Mr. Jones. 

“That’s begging the question, Jones, if you can | 
understand what I mean. I didn’t say that I| 
thought the Bible a good thing, or that I didn’t 
But good or bad, what I mean to say is, that it 
would be thought a deal more on if it wasn’t so 


common. A herring to my taste is every bit as | 


nice as salmon—what’s the reason salmon costs 
such a sightmore? Because it ain’t so common.” 
“Well, sunlight’s common, if salmon ain’t; and 
don’t we value that? My birds do, I know.” 
“T’m not aware that sunlight zs so very common 
in this part of the world, except now and then for a | 
spell, and then folks get not to think about it, and | 
where there’s always sunshine, I’ve heard, the folks 
get tired of it.” 
asked Mr. Perkins what other books found 
their way to his warehouse. “Oh,” he answered, 
“there’s all sorts, as I was telling you—more than 
you could read. Reams of printed stuff I’ve 
bought that nobody ever read except the printers 


and. the feller that wrote it. Whole hen of | 


poetry that could never get even a binding on 
it. Why will people keep on writing poetry? 


What’s the good of it? It don’t tell you any-| 


thing. And if there was any good in it, wasn’t 
there enough of it in the world ever so long ago to 
satisfy even them that like it? You may choke a 
dog with pudding. My place I know is sometimes 
half choked with poetry books and play books. 
When I go to clear out a place, and see there’s 
poetry in the lot, I tell the folks they ought to let 
me have it a halfpenny a pound cheaper than the 
rest, because rhymes is such a drug. Of cour: se, 


that’s my joke, because the paper the poetry’s | 
printed on is about the best I get. It’s mostly thick | 


and looks extra clean because it hasn't been read, 
and such a precious little bit of print goes to the 


page. It makes me think of them dumpy wax | 
candles with the mites of wicks—only there’s no | 


light to be got out of the poetry, you see.” 

* But don’t you read any of the books you git 
hold of, Snap?” said Mr. Jones. “TI thought you 
was a sensibler sort of a man.” 


“What you thought wouldn’t make much differ- 
| ence, One way or the other, Jones. I shouldn’t 
have much sense if I took to reading them poetry 
books, and what I’d got would be gone long before 
| I’d finished. Yes, Ido read some of the books— 
doctor’s books and such. There’s nicish reading 
in them. I like travels, too, a bit, and now and 
then I get hold of an interesting Life, but mostly 
they’re about people that nobody ever knew any- 
thing about till they was dead, and then somebody 
makes ’em out to be the wonderfullest people that 
ever lived.” 
“ Do you like history, Mr. Perkins?” I inquired. 
“No, I don’t; though it’s often I’ve to buy a 
Goldsmith. 1 bought a big hist’ry book once— 
| Rollin, or some such name, it was called—and I 
| thought I’d read it through before I sold it. But 
it was so precious dry I was choked off before I 
got to the end of the first vol. What do I care 
| about what people did ever SO long ago? None of 
|? ’em ever left #ze any money 
“Tf we did not know what some one did ever so 
long ago, it would be a poor look-out for you and 
me and ev erybody, Mr. Perkins. You will find 
that you ave had a legacy left you, if you will but 
read His will.” 
“What d’ye mean?” 
I picked up one of the coverless New Testaments. 
‘** Oh, it’s preaching you're after. You can keep 
that for Jones; he likes it, or shams to. JZ was 
talking about be 5 Who’s to know that it ain’t 
| all a make- -up? I'd almost as lief read one of them 
trashy nov ie They do beat me. Why don’t 
| Government take up the chaps that writes em? If 
| a cove’s paid for telling a pack of lies in a court, 
he’s took up when he’s found out ; ; but a feller’s paid 
jt o tell a pack of lies in a book, and puts his name 
| to em, as proud as a peacock.” 
| “ You don’t think much of authors, do you, Snap ?” 
said grinning Mr. Jones. 

“ Authors! They’re a precious lot. I knew one 
once. He was writing a story for the ivefy, and 
gave himself the airs of a ’toxicated cockrobin. 
He was going to be famous, he said, and fame brings 
fortune, the young donkey used to tell me. He 
wouldn’t have his hair cut, because he’d seen 
picturs of chaps in his line with a lot of hair— 
| p'r’aps they couldn’t pay the barber. But the JirgZy 
stopped before it was half a year old, and he never 
got a penny for his rubbishing story. Lots of 
periodicals like that I’ve bought, and great bundles 
of half-crown ones too, that are going on still. If 
the chaps that write in them, and the newspaper 
fellers, too, and the rest of them authors, could see 
themselves when I’ve got hold of ’em, p’raps they 
wouldn’t be quite so bumptious. I sell ’em into 
captivity, and they’re usefuller then than they ever 
were before. One of ’em wraps up a penn’orth of 
sugar-stick, or half a ounce of shag; and another 
a bit of liver, or a pound of eights, or something of 
that sort. J oughtn’t to grumble at authors, they’re 
a good help to me. The worst book that ever was 
writ is worth twopence a pound to me,” 
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Low as was Mr. Perkins’s estimate of literature, 
he still, like literature-loving Elia, made 67d/i2 a- 
biblia distinctions. 


included Parliamentary Papers, missionary notices, | 


and reports of all kinds. “ Oh, I don’t count ¢hese 


books,” he growled, kicking the pile of blue-books 
on which he sat, when I had made some inquiry 


about them. ‘“ Presented to both Houses of Par- 


liament, by command of Her Majesty—I wonder | 


if Parliament says Thankee! Who reads ’em? 
But we've got to pay for the printing. I'd sooner 
read Ro//in than them. It’s like eating sawdust and 
putty. And yet, if you'll believe me, I once found 
a fairy story in a blue-book. If I’d found a fairy 
in it I couldn’t have been startleder.” 

Although the cynical conceit of the old man had 
amused me, I had been for some time anxious to 
give our conversation a more “ edifying” turn, and 
,ancied that his last remark afforded me an oppor- 
tunity. 

“ You see, Mr. Perkins,” I said, “it is possible 
even for you to form a false estimate of things. 
You thought, from ignorance, that nothing in a blue- 
book could possibly interest you. I fear that from 
an infinitély more deplorable ignorance, you have 
formed a similar opinion in reference to an infinitely 
more important book—one that you buy and sell 
for waste-paper, but never read for your soul’s 
good.” 

I had made a false move, and old Snap was in- 
stantly down upon me. 

“Who said the fairy-story pleased me ? I thought 
it silly nonsense. And who are you, to talk about 
my deplorable ignorance ? I expect I make pretty 
nigh as much a week as you do—more, p’aps, 
when trade is brisk. And I work for my living, and 
use my wits. You change places with me, and see 
if you'd make as much asI do. NowI could do 
your work to-morrow, if I could only put on a 
solemn face. I could read the prayers, and I’ve 
got a lot of old sermons. I ain’t sure though that 


Under the quoted head he | 


intruded on you when you were busy. May I call 
| again when you have more leisure, and hear some 
thing more about your trade ?” 

Mr. Jones, however, struck in, in a very different 
key. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Snap. 

3ut that’s always the way with you. Git you up in 

a corner, and you fly at a body as wicious as a rat. 
The fact is, Snap, you’re afraid of argeyment, and 
when anybody begins it when you’re in your own 
house, you bully, because it zs your own house. It 
ain’t such a palace that it’s a punishment to be 
druv out of it.” 

It was rather droll to hear this speech from the 
whilom “ argeyment ”-shying Mr. Jones ; but it took 
instant effect upon Mr. Perkins. 

“JT ain’t driving anybody out of my house,” he 
said. “I didn’t ask you to come, nor your parson 
either, but you’re both of ye welcome to stay as long 
as you like. I ain’t put in any corner, so far as Z 
see.” 

“ Ah, now you're quieting down—I've got a tame 
rat at home, you know, Snap,” said mischievous 
Mr. Jones. 

“You're a rat yourself,’ was old Snap’s spiteful 
retort. ‘‘ You didn’t use to be a saint, I’ve heard, 
but now you want to creep up the parson’s sleeve.” 

To put a stop once more to the old men’s sparring, 
I thought the most sensible thing for us to do would 
be to retire ; but Mr. Jones would not consent to 
this. 

“Don’t you go, sir,” he said ; “if you do, Snap 
will brag for a week that he druv me and the par- 
| son away because we couldn’t answer him. Don’t 
| you stir, sir.” 
| * But suppose I say you shall go,” growled Mr. 

“*T pay my own rent, and so I’ve a right 


| Perkins. 
| to my own rooms, and I owe no rent, and so if you 
| was bum-bailiffs, I could order you off.” 

| _“ Of course, Mr. Perkins,” I put in, “ we’ve no 
| right to stay, if you wish us to go; but I should 








I could poke myself into places where I wasn’t | like to part good friends, and I want to hear a little 
asked, and talk as if I was a saint, and know all the | more about your business, if you’ve no objection.” 
time I wasn’t.” Here he paused, but before I) “Well, you know how to behave yourself better 
could say anything he went on again :— | than Jones—though that ain’t saying much. I’ve 

“IT may have my own opinions, but they ain’t | no objection to your staying a bit longer—you ain’t 
any concern of yours; and yours ain’t any con-| so much in the way ; for I’ve nothing particular to 





cern of mine, I’d have you know. It’s a free | do to-night. What is it more you want to hear?” 
country, they say. I don’t know so much about 
that, but, at any rate, men as thinks for them- 
selves, and tries hard to earn a honest living, 
ain’t going to have opinions poked down their 
throats like pills, by lazy parsons. You ain't 
priest. There’s some sense in them Roman fellers 
riding the high horse, because they believe, or make 
believe to believe, that they’ve got hold of what’s 
the Truth, and no mistake about it ; but you English 
parsons talk about the right of private judgment, 
and I’m a-going to exercise it.” 

The old man was so wrathful in his rudeness, 
that 1 thought any argumentative reply just then 
would be merely adding fuel to flames. 





a 


a} 


“T am airaid, Mr. Perkins,” I said, “that I ave | 


| “I think you said something about the stories 
| that might be made out of the lawyers’ briefs you 
buy—lI suppose you fall in with other papers that 
have histories in them.” 

‘** Yes, some comical hist’ries I’ve come across 
| in my time, but then the people are all dead years 
| ago, or gone across the sea nobody knows where, 
| and so it don’t matter who reads about them. Old 

account books I buy, and //ey tell tales. Ladies, 
| nor gentlemen either, wouldn’t like everybody to 
| know the things they get booked to them. And 
what good have they done them at last? They’re 
rotting in their graves, with the worms crawling in 
} and out of their eye-holes, for all the stuff they 
bought to make fools think them pretty. The bad 
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debts, too, I’ve found out! What I’ve give for 
the books is all the money that was ever got out 
of a good many of the accounts in’em. I’m 
fond of reading them account-books, though it did 
all happen so long ago. It’s improving reading— 
it opens a man’s eyes. Though, to be sure, a 
man must be a born fool himself if the light of 
natur’ didn’t teach him that most folks is either 
rogues or fools, and the rest of ’em a little of both.” 

“Some folks, p’raps, is a good bit of both, 
Snap,” was Mr. Jones’s satirical comment. 

“Well, you ought to know about that, Jones,” 
was Mr Perkins’s courteous retort. 

“ Anyhow,” rejoined Mr. Jones, “I don’t be- 
lieve in that kind of talk now. When I hear a 
man makin’ out that everybody else is a rogue or a 
fool, my belief is that he’s measuring his neighbours’ 
corn with his own two bushels.” 

“T wasn’t talking to you, Jones—I was talking | 
to the parson. Speak when you're spoken to. 
Jones may say what he likes, but if there’s no 
rogues nor fools in the world, who writes the letters 
I get hold of sometimes, and who reads ’em? Now 
here’s a comical collection.” 

So speaking, he took up a packet of lankily 
oblong epistles of the pre-penny postage time 
many of them densely crossed. Some of them 
were splashed with sealing-wax “ kisses.” 

“Tf there’d been more of ’em,” he said, as he 
scornfully turned the letters over with his pipe- 
stem, “I'd have had the seals off before I bought | 
them, for the wax weighs heavier than the paper, I | 
should say; but they was only thrown in just to make 
up a lot 1 bought at a lawyer’s. I suppose it was 
some breach of promise case. ‘There’s letters from 
the silly young girl, and from the chap that was 
spooney on her. He was tremendous spooney at 
first, but he gets sharp enough when he’s had his will, 
and the silly young woman keeps on writing to him 
as if there wasn’t such another lover in the world. 
‘Only put a little more love into your letters,’ 
says she. ‘I know it is in your heart, and it is 
such a comfort to me, Arnold, to get kind words 
from you—the only kind words I care about now 
—for I am very lonely, and should be very sad if 
I did not look forward to our living together soon, 
oh, so happily! Be sure I will never injure you 
with your parents, my precious pet, but they don’t 
see your letters, so A/case make them more as you 
used to talk, my own sweet Arnold.’ JAZy precious 
pet, my own sweet Arnold!—and yet Jones says 
there ain’t rogues and fools in the world. There’s 
letters from the silly young woman’s mother, and the 
chap’s parents and relations, and all sorts of people. 
It’s a queer kettle o’ fish to be all put together 
in one bundle. I should like to know what the 
girl thinks of her chap now—if they’re both of ’em 
alive. If she got good damages—and she'd a 
right to ’em, I suppose—I’ll be bound she didn’t 











| 
| 
| 
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| Put that in your pipe, old boy, and smoke it. 


“ And you think God created us for shat?” 

“T said nothing about being created, or what we 
was created for, what I say is that everything's 
humbug, more or less, and if it wasn’t not exactly 
comfortable to think of what may happen to you 
when you tumble into the next world, if there zs one, 
I often feel so sick of ¢#zs that I should be glad te 
be out of it.” 

“ Well, if there azn’¢ a next world, Snap,” moral- 
ised Mr. Jones, “I don’t see that dying would do 
you much good. If you was just nothing at all, how 
could you tell that you was better off? And if 
there zs a next world, according to your way of 
talking, you don’t seem by any means sure that 
you'd get the good part of it, though you ave too | 
good for this world. It’s bosh growling at the | 

| 








world your way. You try to make it a bit better 
instead of growling at it. There’s plenty of room 
for improvement in it, I don’t deny; but it’s my 
belief, Snap, if you was to try to do some of the 
improvement, you'd find you’d such a lot to do in | 
your own self that you'd begin to doubt whether you | 
was quite a proper judge about other folk’s badness. | 


Good night, Snap; we'll be going now, sir, if it’s 
convenient.” 

So saying Mr. Jones put on his hat and walked 
out of the room, and when I had bidden Mr. Per- 
kins good evening, I followed. 

“ ] think I’ve given Snap a pill,” said Mr. Jones || 
when we got into the street, “and I’ope it'll do || 
him good. You'll excuse me, sir, but you're a bit || 
too mealy-mouthed with such as him. I know you || 
was with me. Such chaps want to have the conceit 
knocked out of ’em. If you're civil to ’em, they 
think it’s becos they're so mighty clever that you're || 
afraid to tackle ’em. You should let ’em see that | 
other folks don’t think they’ve half a quarterof the | 
sense they’re so proud on.” | 

1} 
CHAPTER XXII.—MR. JONES'S CUSTOMER. } 

THROUGH my acquaintance with Mr. Jones I be- | 
came acquainted'with a far more agreeable person || 
to spend an hour with than Mr. Perkins. I was in | 
the bird-seller’s “ Russian Herby” one evening, | 
chatting with the old man, whilst Fred gravely got 
up his next day’s lessons ina chair over which I 
had often seen him clambering in the days of poor 
Black Peter, when the bell hung on the shop-door 
tinkled, and a slim, sensible-looking man came in 
and knocked with his knuckles on the counter. 
The bell and the knocking so excited the noisy por- 
tion of Mr. Jones’s stock that I could not hear a 
word of the conversation which followed between 
him and his customer. 

“That’s a very decent feller,” said Mr. Jones, 
when he came back, “and used to make a very 
decent living. He's like most folks now, though, 
poor chap—ard put to it orien, and then he’s a 











break her heart about her sweet Arnold. It’s 
humbug all through, is life, whatever Jones may 
say—sometimes you humbugs, and sometimes 
you're humbugged.” 


| score and more of mouths to fill, whether he’s got 
| anything for his own or not.” 

“You don’t mean to say that the poor man has | 
such a family as ‘hat! ” | 
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“Yes, I do, sir,” answered Mr. Jones telat, | 
“ and as well-behaved a family as you’d wish to see. | 
It’s a ’“Appy Family—beasts and birds, you know, 
sir—and a good thing he used to make of it. I’ve | 
heard him say that w hen he first started, he could | 
clear his £2 or £3 a week easy, and now some- 
times he don’t take as much in a day as it costs 
him to feed his things. The chap that started 
them ’Appy Families, Crook says, minted money | 
by his at first, but he was poor enough before he | 
died. Partly the novelty was wore off, and then 
he’d been copied by so many.” 

“ But isn’t it the same all round? Go where you | 
will, you find that poor people haven't the pennies 
to spare they used to have.” 

“That's the story everybody I come acrost tells 
me ; though, mind you, sir, I don’t believe all I hear 
about the lots they used to git. I’ve noticed that 
when things is taper with a chap, he gits a queer | 
kind of pleasure out of tryin’ to make folks believe | 
that he was uncommon well off ever so long ago— | 
or if Ae worn’t somebody as belonged to him was.” 

“ Are you talking of your friend now ?” 

“No, he’s a very worthy feller—a real gvod feller, 
I believ e—and I think you'd, too, sir, if you knew 
him, though he ain’t much of achurch-goer. There’s 
a verse he’s very fond of quotin’ out of a poetry- 
book he’s got ’old of :— 


‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ 


He don’t quote the lines about himself, but they 
fit him to a T. He’s as fond of his things as if 
they was his own flesh and blood—a deal fonder 
than some folks is of ‘heir flesh and blood.” 

“ But is it only birds and beasts that he cares for?” 

“No, man, woman, nor child he won't see put 
upon, if he can help it, quiet-spoken though he be. 
He’s a nateral leanin’ to make friends with them of 
all sorts as wants a friend, and most folk’s leanin’, 
I’m afraid, is jest the other way. Friends is like 
flies for the most part—they go buzzin’ in swarms 
wherever there’s most to be got.” 

Seeing that I dissented from his sweeping asser- 
tion, he went on— 

“You needn’t shake your ’ead at me, sir. Don’t 
the Bible say, ‘men will praise thee, when thou 
doest weli to thyself?’ I should like you to know 
Crook, sir.” 

“ Does he come here often?” 

“Every now and then he wants something in my 
way—seed, ora fresh bird, or so on—and so I git a 
chat with him. He’s got some notions that you might 
think queer—about beasts and birds going to 
heaven, and such—and sometimes I’m half inclined 
to think he’s right, though I do git up a kind of 
mild argeyment with him. ‘ Crook,’ says I one day, 








can you show me a verse in the Bible that says | s 


‘can | 


they'll go to heaven?’ ‘Mr. Jones,’ says he, | 
Jur 
2y- 


you show me a verse that says they won't?’ 


the-bye,’ says I, ‘ there zs something about beasts in 
the Revelations.’ 
a thorough honest feller. 


But Crook is a bit of a scholar, and 
He wasn’t going to take | 





| yourselves, 
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aiilstitiae of me. He told me that ‘ beasts’ wasn’t 
the proper word to be used there. I should like 
you to know Crook, sir—he’s very pleasant com- 
pany.” 

“Did he ever 
animals ?” 

“T’ve often talked to him about his secret, but 
he al’ays says that it’s only patience and not being 
harsh to’em. He ain’t a joking man in a general 
way, but says he one day he’s a bachelor like 


tell you how he trained his 


| myself—‘ I believe, Mr. Jones, you might tame the 


worst wife that ever was, if you’d only be patient 
with her and kind to her—/ettiw’ her know at the same 
| time that you was her master” Ym not so sure that 
Crook could manage a scolding wife—he’d be too 
soft-hearted for her, I fancy, but I don’t doubt that 
that’s his system with his Happy Family. It’s a 
| mystery to me though, how he can manage such 
| things so much better than me, that have lived all 
| my life amongst ’em—though I’m fond of’em, too. 
| If he gits his living by’em, so do I; and I’ve been 
at it almost since I can remember—now he didn’t 
take to his present business till he was quite a 
man—TI don’t suppose he’s been in the country a 
dozen times in his life ; and the chap that started 
the ’Appy Families was a towney, too, he says— 
some kind of a weaver out Brummagem or Man- 
chester way.” 

“T should certainly like to see Mr. Crook.” 

“If you’d like to see him, sir, I’m sure he'd 
like to see you, sir—'specially if you told him 
that I’d ast you to have the kindness to call. 
You'd git on well together. I won't offer to go 
with you, because I think you'd git on better by 
He ain’t like old Snap, sir—it would 
ha’ been a sin to take you ¢here, without lettin’ you 
have some one with ye that wasn’t too polite to 
growl back again at the old bear.” 

“Ts he in my parish?” 

“Yes, Thompson Street, leading out of James 
Street, is where he lives—first house on the right 
as you go in, and the first door on the right as you 
go into the house. You'd better call latish, sir.” 

I followed Mr. Jones’s advice when I paid my 
visit to Thompson Street, but found that Mr. Crook 
was out. “ Wantin’ to see Mr. Crook, sir?” in- 
quired the woman of the house, coming out of a 
back room, when I had knocked a second time at 
Mr. Crook’s door. ‘“ He ain’t come in yet, but I 
expect him in every minute. I’ve got his kittle 
bilin’ for him. Will you come and set down in 
my place till he comes ? —if you'll excuse the 
muddle I’m i in, sir.” 

Whilst I was sitting with 
more good opinions of Mr. Crook. He was “sich 
reg’lar pay,” and so “ quiet-behaved,” and so kind 
to everybody. “TI biles his kittle reg’lar for him,” 
aid the woman. “It saves him a bit o’ coals, and 
then he can git his tea as soon as he likes, and he 
must want it, poor feller. I’m bound to do all I 
can for him as ’ill do anythin’ he can for me. Any- 
thin’ he can do, he will do, for anybody, if it 
comes to that.” 





his landlady, I heard 
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As it was clearly impossible to hear much about | | off her fire. In the meantime he had brought out 
the lodger without hearing a great deal more about | | a little black teapot, and a couple of blue and white 
the landlady, I allowed her to speak on without | cups and saucers, &c. When he had made tea, and 
interruption, put the pot on the hob to “draw,” he said, “ And 

“T ain’t ’zackly ’appy with my ’usband. Take] now, sir, if you'll excuse me, I'll look after my 
him through and through, from year’s end to} young people. They want their suppers, and to 
year’s end, and there’s ’undreds of women wuss | go to bye-bye.” 
off than me, but still he’s fond of drink, I can’t} The feathered and furred inmates of the cage 
deny, and when he’s in his tantrums he thinks were crowded about its door, jabbering, squeaking, 
nothin’ o’ smashin’ the furnitur’, and wallopin’ me | grunting, croaking,and chirpingvery impatiently. As 
with the back of a chair, or anythin’ else that | soon as Mr. Crook approached them, however, they 
comes ’andy. He’s a wery ’igh-sperrited man. | fell back, and — when he had opened the door, 
He'd be wery sorry if he ’urt me, for he’s wery fond | hopped, and dropped, and flopped, and fluttered, 
of me in his ’eart, is Stubbs ; but I should horfen | and floundered out in single file. As soon as they 
be murdered if it wasn’t for Mr. Crook. Hout} were out they instantly made their way to the 
he’\l come, and he ’Il quiet Stubbs down, though my | perches, and holes, and hutches which they had 
’usband could eat him, ’ead and all, like a shrimp, | chosen for themselves, or their master had supplied 
if he chose. And when there’s rows in the house | them with, about his room. It wasn’t exactly 
amongst the other lodgers, they'll mind Mr. Crook, | pleasant to feel two or three rats slipping between 
somehow, ten times more than they will Stubbs, or | one’s legs to a snug hollow by the fire-place. ‘The 
me either, though I’m screechin’ my heyes out to} cat marched up to the fender, stretched herself, 
git em to’old their n’ise. It’s queer,—and him | gaped, mewed, as much as to say, “I’m ready for 
that’s sich a mite of a man, and don’t speak much} my milk,” and then lay down in the firelight to 
louder than a mouse. But he’s a deal o’ sperrit, in| wait for it. Some of the birds perched on the 
a quiet way, has Mr. Crook, though you mightn’t | rail of their master’s bed. The monkey shambled 
think it to look at him. Up he’ll walk to big black-| to the foot of the bed, threw back the clothes, 
guards—I’m not speakin’ o’ Stubbs—at his wust jumped up, and tucked himself in, instantly un- 
nobody can say as Stubbs is a blackguard—but | tucking himself to put out his paw and jabber for 
reg lar bullyin’ blackguards. Up Mr. Crook ’ill walk | his nightly rations. It was some time before all 
to ’em as cool as a cowcumber, though I don’t} the animals had been served with their supper. 
s’p’ose he ever give a man a black heye in all his} When they had got it, the menagerie atmosphere— 
born days, or ’ud know how if he’d got the chance. | smells of mice and stale cabbage-leaves being the 





And then he’s sich a kind chap. I’d a poor boy—| dominant tones of its malodour—was somewhat 
he’s gone now, thank God—that was a great burden | overpowering. 
tous. He’d ’urt his back, and couldn’t do nothin’ When Mr. Crook came back to give me the 


when he come out of the hospital ; he was a great | cup of tea to which he had hospitably invited 
trial to us—he was that peevish—let alone his not| me, I did not feel much inclined for any re- 
bein’ able to do nothin’ for hisself. But Mr. Crook | freshment except fresh air, “Shall I open the 
would come in of a night and a Sunday, and set with | window again, sir?” Mr. Crook said anxiously, 
poor Tom, talkin’ an readin’ by the hour together | when he noticed my white face. “I always leave 
i I do believe poor | it a bit open when I go out, to keep the room as 
Tom loved Mr. Crook better than his own father, | sweet as I can, but I forgot you weren’t used to 
or me either. A mother’s ’eart, sir, can’t ’elp feelin’ | animals. Would you like to have a smoke, sir? 
soft to them as ’as been kind to her dead children, | If you haven’t a cigar with you, I can get youa 
though p’r’aps, she ’adv’¢ much reason to be proud | clean pipe ina minute. It won’t hurt the youngsters 
on ’em when they was alive. There he is, sir—I'll | —they like it. I smoke myself, and so does Mr. 
take him in his kittle, and tell him you're ’ere.” Jones when he comes here, though he is used to 
When Mrs, Stubbs came back, Mr. Crook came | animals, but his is a great deal airier place than 
with her. I gave him Mr. Jones’ vizé@ voce introduc- | mine. Do have a pipe, sir—I can assure you it 
tion, and was instantly asked, with a good-humoured | won’t annoy the youngsters. If I weren't to watch 
smile, to step into his room. A good part of it was | him, my monkey there would often be having a 
filled up by the Happy Family cage that had been | | smoke. I’ve caught him taking a pipe and down- 
wheeled into it. The kettle stood upon the hob. | right he seemed to enjoy it. Have a smoke, sir, 
“‘ Perhaps, you'll excuse me, sir,” said Mr. Crook, |.and the sickness will be gone ina second.” Not 
“if I make up a bit of a fire before I b egin to talk, | being a smoker, I was not so sure of that. I took 
to keep the kettle on the boil, and then, perhaps, a cup of tea instead, and when the window had 
you'll do me the honour to take a cup of tea with | been opened, gradually accustomed myself to my 
me. I let my fire go out when I leave in the | surroundings. 
morning.” All the creatures had so thoroughly enjoyed their 
When the chips had been blown into a blaze, | supper that I expressed my astonishment at creatures 
and the coals had caught, he put the kettle on | so sharp-set abstaining from the chances the cage 
them, and it soon began to bubble, hiss, puff, and | afforded them of preying on their natural food. 
fume as merrily as when Mrs. Stubbs had taken it | Mr. Crook was a bit of a fanatic, in a harmless 
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way. “I'm not sure,” said he, “that animals are 
animals’ natural food—that is, when they are 
brought back to an upright state of nature. Teach 


them to love one another, and they won't eat one | 
another ; though I’ll own that if I put a thing they 


haven't been taught to love into the cage, they'll 
be down upon him fast enough.” 
“ Tsn’t that natural instinct asserting itself?” 
“In my belief, it’s rather half-mastered depravity 
cropping up again. I don’t give my youngsters 
what you call their natural food. My principle is 
this—not to eat or drink anything that costs any 


of the life of every beast at our hand. We're on 
an equality so far, it seems to me.” 

A craze of this kind was too amiable to wrangle 
over. “Well, well, Mr. Crook,” I said, “I will 
leave you to think as you like about Noah’s time ; 
but farther on in the Bible, you know, there are 


| orders about the slaughtering of birds and beasts, 


animal its life, or pain, and I bring up my young- | 
|lambs, and made special pets of them, till God 


sters in the same way of thinking. We're almost 
vegetarians, Of course we drink milk, and eat 
cheese and butter, but then it’s no pain to a cow 
to be milked, but a relief instead. What does the 
great poet Wordsworth tell us? ‘Never to mix 
our pleasure or our pride with suffering of the 
meanest thing that breathes.’ ” 
“ But he says, too, Mr. Crook,— 


‘And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.’ 


So why do you boil cauliflowers, instead of letting 
them go on enjoying the air they breathe ?” 

“T don’t like to argue with a clergyman, sir, but 
it seems to me that /at is quite different. A 
vegetable’s breath isn’t like an animal’s, That was 
a poetical fancy of Wordsworth’s, I’m inclined to 
think. We read in the Bible that we may eat 
freely of every tree and green herb.” 

“ But we read in the Bible also, ‘Every moving 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you.’” 

“Yes, sir; but go on with the verse, if I may 
make so bold.” 

~ even as the green herb have I given you 
all things.’ What do you say to that, Mr. Crook ?” 

“T hope you won't think me forward, sir. It 
seems impudent in a man like me to dispute about 
the meaning of the Bible with a clergyman that has 
spent I don’t know how many years in studying it 
in the original tongues at college.” [No satire was 
intended, but, remembering the profundity of my 
Biblical research at Cambridge, I could not help 
feeling severely lashed, “ for self and university.” | 
“T don't like to seem forward, but I don’t take that | 
text as you do, sir. The meaning I should give to | 
it is this;x—You don’t take any animal life away 
when you eat a vegetable, and so long as you 
remember that, you may eat what animals will give 
you. I’m doubtful about eggs. The chances of 
life are out of them long before they get to the | 
shop, but still if they’d been properly hatched | 
they’d have been chickens. So I don’t eat them 
myself. I'll confess, though, I’ve given chopped 
up hard-boiled-egg to my birds, and they relished 
it, but that’s not their sin, but mine for giving it to | 
them. I wasn’t always a vegetarian, and I feel | 
frightened when I think of the animals I have 
helped to eat. If God, as the Bible goes on to 
say, will require the blood of our lives at the hand 
of every beast, of course he will require the blood | 





and farther back, you know, Abel brought the 
firstlings of his flock for an offering, and they were 
accepted when Cain’s fruit of the ground found no 
favour.” 

“T can’t believe, sir, that Abel £é//ed his lambs. 
Mightn’t he have set them apart, called them God’s 


took them back to himself?” 

** Ah, Mr. Jones told me that you believed beasts 
had a hereafter.” 

“T do, sir, and a happy hereafter; because I 
believe in God. He wouldn't have created things 
to suffer for no fault of their own, and then not 
make it up to them ten times over somewhere. I 
needn’t tell you, sir, that God means good. And 
would ¢hat be good ?” 

By this time, to use a slang phrase, I had taken 
Mr. Crook’s measure, and felt no inclination to con- 


| trovert anything he might say; merely wishing to 


| them to Eve to roast. 


get him to manifest his-idiosyncracy as openly as 


| possible. 


“what about 
to be 


“Well, but, Mr. Crook,” I asked, 
the beasts and that were 
slain ?” 

“ It’s a myste 


birds ordered 


ry to me, sir,” he answered, “ that 
God should give in to the hardness of men’s hearts. 
But we’ve Christ's word for it that He did—any 


way, that He let Moses say so in his name. It’s a 
mystery, sir—that’s my answer to your question. 
But what a deal of kindness to animals there is in 
the Bible—about the sparrows not falling to the 
ground, and God feeding the young ravens when 
they cry, and looking after your enemy’s ox, and 
not muzzling your own when he treadeth out the 
corn! Don’t you think there was a Happy Family 
in the Garden of Eden, sir? Adam didn’t stick 
the young lambs when they ran up to rub their 
little noses against his legs, and skin them, and give 
And if the devil did get 
inside the serpent and leave his venom in him, it 
won't be always so. Some snakes have worked the 
poison off already ; and don’t we read that ‘ the 
sucking-child shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand on the cocka- 
trice’ den?’ And what does the Prophet Isaiah 
say just before ?—‘ The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 


| kid ; and the calf, and the young lion, and the fat- 


ling together ; and a little child shall lead them. 
And the cow and the bear shall feed ; their young 
ones shall lie down together ; and the lion shall 
eat straw like an ox.’ What's that, sir, but a Happy 
Family ?—as things were before sin came into the 
world, and as they'll be again when it’s washed out 
of it? Learned folks say that the lion couldn’t eat 
straw, but there, you see, he will. They'd say that 
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mice is my cat’s natural food, but she lets them run | a hedgehog ; and they’d starve before one of them 
all over her, and nibble for fun at her tail, without | would make a meal of another.” 


ever thinking of hurting them.” | 


“ And you think, Mr. Crook, that animals might 
be educated into millennial peace ?” 

“T really think they might, sir, if men would take 
the pains, and set them a better example. So far 
as eating one another goes, look at mine, sir. I’ve 
a hawk, and an owl, and a crow, and a monkey, 
and a cat, and I used to have a dog and a coati- 
mundi, and I’ve a jackdaw, and a jay, and a starling, 
and a couple of pigeons, and a bantam cock and 
hen, and a magpie, and rats, and rabbits, and ferrets, 
and mice, and three guinea-pigs, and sparrows, and 
Nea 
a 





“ Have you ever tried them ?” 

“Well, no, of course, I wouldn’t be so cruel. But 
I’ve let them go long enough without food, to be sure 
I’m only saying what’s correct. Why, just look 
behind you, sir—the rats and the ferrets have gone 
to sleep together cuddled up in a heap, and my 
cat here suckled some of those rats. You'll read 
of cats doing that, too, in natural-history books. 
So you see sometimes, without being trained, they 
can get the better of what you call their natural 
instinct. I mentioned that to Mr. Jones once, 
but he said it was only because the cat wanted to 
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relieve herself, or because she was fattening up the | 
young rats as a farmer fats bullocks; but that seems 
a low view to take—and I fancy it’s only Mr. Jones’s | 
joke, for he’s very fond of animals, and has tamed 
that rat of his in a surprising manner considering | 
that he never gave any particular thought to the | 
subject.” 

“Tt seems to be your belief that animals are very 
much like men.” 

“Yes, I believe they might all be brought to a 
proper way of thinking and feeling if they’d proper 
pains taken with them. 
the hawk I’ve got at present, but now he'll let the 
sparrows take the food right out of his beak, and 
never say a word.” 


| opinions on the subject of property. 


I’d a deal of trouble with | 


“You haven't cured your young friends of steal- 
ing, then?” 

“Well, sir, you know men have very different 
There’s 2 
Frenchman, I’ve read in the papers, thinks it's 
robbery ; and that may be the sparrows’ opinion, 
when they see the hawk eating something they’d 
like to have. It’s the hawk, you see, sir, they 
may think the thief. But now you mention it, I’ll 
own that it doesn’t seem pretty of the sparrows to 
take the hawk’s food away just because they know 
he won’t hurt them. My system falls short a long 
way of what I want it to do; but that’s my fault 
and not the animals’. If the teacher was a bit 
| nearer perfection himself, why, then, perhaps, he’d 
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have a better right to grumble that his scholars 
weren't. My crow, I’m sorry to say, is very 
spiteful still, and very deceitful. He'll give his 
neighbour a nasty dig, and then look away as 
innocent and as sleepy as an old Quaker gentle- 
man twiddling his thumbs. The magpie, too, is 
very fond of scaring anything that will let itself be 
bullied ; and the monkey is an awful tease. He'll 
shake the owl off its perch when it’s dozing, and 
pinch the cat, and take a mouse up by the tail, and 
swing it round and round like a sling. And yet 
there’s a deal of goodness in Jacko. 
the magpie off when it’s bullying, and if he takes a 
fancy to a little thing, he'll toss it and hug it and 
feed it like a mother.” 

Seeing me smiling, he observed, “ You may well 
laugh, sir, and think me weak-minded, but there’s 
another thing I'll tell you about Jacko. I’ve read 
that man is the only creature on earth that has got 
reason and a notion of God. I’m by no means sure 
of that—I fancy it’s a bit of our conceit. If we are 
the only creatures on earth that have got them, a 
very poor use a good many of us make of them, at 
any rate.” 

“Do you believe that animals have reasoning 
faculties, then ?” 

“T can’t believe that they haven’t. I’ve seen my 
things think a matter out as sensibly as any man 
could do. I dare say you know the story of the 
dog that lost his master, and scented him to a place 
where three roads met; up two of them he ran 
snuffing, but when he came back, he galloped along 
the third without putting his nose to the ground. 
Wasn't that reason, sir?—and I’ve seen my young- 
sters do things every bit as sensible as that.” 

“And I suppose you believe, too, that animals 
know that God made them.” 

“ He’s made a lot more of them than He has of 
us, and so I can’t see why we should fancy that we 
are the only ones that He has let know who made 
them. They've as much right to call themselves 
his creatures as we have, and what right have 
we to say that He hasn’t let them know it? 
When I wake up in the summer mornings, and 
hear my sparrows chirping in their cage, and the 
sparrows chirping up above on the roof, it seems to 
me as if they were singing their morning hymn— 
having family prayers in their little way. And they 
twitter in the same way, only quieter, just before 
they go to sleep. Hear a lark, too, sing in the 
morning !—the man on the first-floor up above has 
got one that he hangs outside his window when the 
weather’s fine—isn’t ¢Aa¢ a morning hymn? Could 
the singers in surplices at the Temple Church beat 
that, sweet as it is to hear them?” 

‘*T have not the least doubt, Mr. Crook, that it 
7s a morning hymn, and I am inclined to think with 
you that the lark must be in some way conscious 
that it is so—but you were going to tell me some- 
thing about Jacko.” 

“Well, sir, it was this. 
pens to wake up when I’m going to bed, and sees 
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down by me, and puts his paws together like a 
child, and moves his lips like mine. At first I 
thought it was only funny imitation, but he tires of 
most of his tricks in that way after a bit, and he 
keeps on at this. You may smile, sir—I expected 
you would—but it’s my belief that Jacko has got it 
into his head that, since he can do so many things 
that men do, he would like to worship God in 
their way instead of the way he’s been accustomed 
to. I can’t say what that was, but I know that 
Jacko, when he’s at prayers,—comical though he is 
at most times,—looks serious enough to shame a 
good many church-goers. If he desn’¢ mean what 
he’s doing, he sams ¢o far better than a good many 
men and women do. I was saying so to Mr. 
Jones one day.” 

“And what did Mr. Jones say ?” 

“< Don’t get into that way of talking, Crook. I’ve 
given it up, and I don’t want you to fall into it. 
There’s no comfort to be got out of it.” But then 
| Mr. Jones, sensible as he is, isn’t always consistent. 
Directly afterwards he burst out laughing. ‘ You've 
hit it, Crook,’ he said. ‘Most people, I believe, 
do get up and down at church exactly like your 
monkey; only they can’t sham as well, or they 
won't take the trouble to.’ But that, I need not 
tell you, sir, wasn’t my point of view. I don't 
think that Jacko does sham. He only thinks that 
he has found out a better mode.” 

If Mr. Crook had had any money to leave, any 
one to whom he had willed it would, no doubt, 
have felt very anxious, had the legatee heard him 
propounding such opinions. For my own part, in 
spite of his craze, I felt a hearty respect for him. 

“Tf all people thought like you, Mr. Crook,” I 
said to him, when I was bidding him good-bye, 
“there would be no need of a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals; but are you quite 
sure that your animals would not be happier out of 
your cage than they are in it?” 

“T’ve thought that matter over seriously, sir, and 
I don’t think they would. It isn’t that I get my 
living by them. It isn’t much of a living nowadays, 
and there are other things that I could do that 
would bring me in, at any rate, as much as I get 
by my cage. But I don’t think they would be 
better off, if I was to let them go. They'd be quite 
unfit for the ways of the world from which I’ve 
partly weaned them. ‘They'd starve or get killed. 
Some of them, perhaps, would backslide into their 
old ways, and that would be worse almost. No, 
sir, I'll keep my youngsters as long as I’ve food to 
give them. J feel like a preacher, too, when I 
wheel my Family out. There’s two texts to that 
sermon—‘ One God and Father of us all,’ and ‘God 
is Love.’” 





XXIIL—A BLACK MISSIONARY TO THE BLACKS. 
UNLEss you are Lucretianly selfish enough to 
feel your own comfort heightened by others’ suffer- 
ing, it is like a draught of icy wind rushing into the 
“ - ’ a Jo 
| warm bed to be awoke at five o’clock on a winter's 
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a hoarsely shrill shout of “swee-weep !” The stars 
shine with a cold, steel-like brilliance between the 


| 


| 


being no fire in the prim little parlour, I askec 
leave to sit in the kitchen ; and that, too, though a 


snow-furred chimney-pots over the way. You hear} good deal more comfortable, was almost as clean. 


the black familiar in waiting tramping up and down 


on the ice-glazed, snow-caked pavement, coughing, 

. * . . ry | 
clapping his hands on his breast, blowing on his | 
fingers, and ever and anon repeating his knock and | 


cry to hurry the sleepy, miserable maiden who has 
to let him in. She huddles on her clothes, a blink 
of candle-light glances into your bedroom as she 
slips past on her way to the drear, chill under- 
regions. The sound of the undoing of a door is 
heard, and presently a rumbling in the chimney ; 
and listening, you wonder, just before you drop off 
to sleep again, which feels the more wretched—the 
working sweep, or the watching servant. 

It chanced one winter morning that the maiden 
commissioned to let the sweep into my humble 
establishment proved deaf to his knockings and 


shouts, and my staff of servants being as modest as | 


my house, there was no fellow-servant to rouse her. 
Accordingly I had to go down to let the man in. 
Kicking the snow off his boots, he clumped up the 
steps, when I opened the door. 

“‘Hoverslep’ yourself, eh, Mary?” he said in a 
cheery tone, as he came in. “I don’t wonder at 
it. I should ha’ liked to sleep a bit longer such a 
mornin’ as this. Law, sir, I beg your pardon, I’d 
no notion it was you. You'll ketch your death o’ 
cold standin’ shiverin’ there without your stockins. 
You go up to bed agin. I'll bang the door arter 
me when I’ve done. I shan’t steal nothin’,” he 
added with a smile. “TI see you every Sunday at 
church, sir ; but I’ve got a cleaner face then than I 
have now.” 

There was such an honest ring in the old man’s 
voice, that even if I had possessed anything within 
his reach worth stealing, I should have trusted him. 
I was glad enough to jump into my warm bed again, 
but as I did so, I felt ashamed of myself. A younger 
man somehow feels Z#//e when he sees an old man 
cheerfully doing work and bearing hardship—what- 
ever they may be—that he would shrink from. And 
besides that, I felt ashamed that the sweep should 
know me well as his clergyman, whilst I knew 
nothing of him as a parishioner beyond what his 
red-tape-bound card hung-up in the kitchen told 
me. From that I had learnt that he beat carpets 
as well as swept chimneys, and in both capacities, I 
believed, my maiden had employed him to her satis- 
faction ; but I had never thought of the chimney- 
sweeper and carpet-beater as a fellow Christian, and 
large as was the parish in which I then laboured, I 
felt that I could not excuse myself. He had been 
often in my house, he came regularly to church ; and 
yet, until I happened to have to let him into my 
house, I had taken as much or as little human 
interest in his brush, as I had in its wielder. 

After this Isoon made hisacquaintance. His little 
house certainly was not free from the stifling scent of 
soot, but his wife who let me in, the little passage 
into which I stepped, and the little parlour into 
which I was shown, were all startlingly clean. There 











“ Sam’l will be in directly, sir, he’s cleanin’ his 
self. An’ p’r’aps you'll be so good as to hexcuse 
me, sir, I was jest a-goin’ out when you knocked 
I'll tell Sam’l to’urry hisself.” So spake the sweep’s 
wife as she left the room, and presently “Sam’l” 
entered in decent clean clothes, and with a face 
that shone from yellow soap and friction, although 
a fringe of black cloud still lingered, so to speak, 
on its horizon. 

“ Your house is very different, Mr. Craske, from 
what I had fancied,” I said with a laugh. “I had 
got a notion that I should be ankle-deep in soot.” 

“You'd be a good bit over that, sir, if you was 
to step across into the outhouse, but I like to have 
my own place tidy, and so does my old woman. It 
ain’t that I was brought up to such ways, for a sut- 
bag was the only bed I had when I was ’prentice. 


| There’s sweeps’ houses still, too, where you might 


find a lot o’ sut hinside—whole nests of sweeps and 
sweeps’ women that scarce gives theirselves a wash 
from year’s hend to year’s hend. There they huddles 
together and squabbles together, jest like pigs 
aboard a Hirish packet, till the walls is as black as 
the chimbley.” 

“ How do you manage to keep your place so 
clean ?” 

“Well, you see, sir, I’ve got a side-way to my 
backyard, and that’s a’elp. And then I’ve gota 
good wife, instid o’ keepin’ a drunken woman, an’ 
gittin’ drunk along wi’ her, an’ pitchin’ into her, 
and her pitchin’ into me. We respect each other, 
and that ’elps us to respect ourselves. And we've 
both got right notions, I ’ope, about things in your 
line, sir, and that’s another ’elp. Cleanliness is 
next to godliness, they say, but in my way o’ life 
it’s the t’other way, I think It wasn’t till I took 
a serious turn that I cared about cleanin’ myself. 
Of a Saturday night I takes a warm bath over there 
in Vitechap’l, and I takes my Sunday things with 
me, and when I’ve got my clean shirt on, I feels as 
if Sunday was begun.” 

“You don’t look much like a chimney-sweep 
now, Mr. Craske.” 

“Oh, I allus gives myself a good sluice every 
night when my work is done, and changes my 
clothes. But that ain’t like Saturday’s wash. I 
enjy my meals twice as much a-Sundays as other 
days. If I could manage it, I’d put off my grubbin’ 
till I’d cleaned myself at night, but I’m too sharp- 
set for that.” 

“ And how do you spend your evenings ?” 

“Oh, my old gal’s good company. We talks, 
and I spell her a bit out o’ the paper, and reads 
her a chapter, or a good book, and so on. And 
then o 

Mr. Craske stopped suddenly. 

“ Well, Mr. Craske, and then ?” 

“Why, you see, sir, I don’t like to talk as if I 
was braggin’, but I'm a bit of a public character of 
an evenin’,” he answered with a grin. 
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“In what way ?” 


so’s my old gal. Not that I’d want her to be, if 
she didn’t like it, for she never took enough to ’urt 
her, but I used to bea hawful lushington. There’s | 
lots of sweeps is still, and a missionary that goes 
about amongst ’em, and is a teetotaller hisself, says 
to me one day, ‘I can’t do anythin’ with them— | 
they won't listen to me, or if they do, it’s only to 
chaff me afterwards ; but if yow was to speak to ’em, 
Craske, p’raps they might mind you more. You 
know what a good thing Total Abstinence has been | 
to you,’ says he, ‘ and it’s your duty to try to make 
your fellow-tradesmen see the benefit of it.’ Well, | 
sir, he borrered a room, and he got me to let him 
give out amongst ’em that a sweep wos goin’ to | 
talk to sweeps in it. ‘A Talk with Sweeps dy a 
Sweep’ was what he put on the little bills he got 
printed. A lot of ’em came for the fun of the thing, | 
and rare game they made of me at first, for I was | 
wery shame-faced at startin’. 
an’ my voice as I went on, and before I’d finished 


| 
| 
“ Why, you see, sir, I’m a Total Abstainer, and | 


good shaking. But I have not much faith in mere 
frightening. If a man only gives up his sias be- 
cause he 1s afraid of hell-fire, he is very apt to fall 
into them again. You know, we don’t think much 
of a man’s honesty when it is only the fear of being 
taken up that keeps him from stealing. Talk to 
them about the holiness and love of God. I don’t 
mean as if you were preaching them a sermon ; but 
tell them bits out of Jesus’s life, just as if you were 
telling them stories. They will be fresh enough to 
them, poor fellows, and when they hear them, they 
will understand what you mean by God’s holiness 
and love. Leading is generally better than driving.” 

“IT partly see what you mean, sir. You think 
I’ve too much bark, like a young drover’s dog, and 
so I do more ’arm than good—only drive ’em up 
into a muddle like.” 

“Indeed, I mean no such thing.” 

“Well, sir, whether you do or whether you don’t, 
I can see there’s sense in it, and I'll bear your 


But I got my pluck | words in mind.” 


} 


In the course of our conversation, I learnt the 


they was quiet enough, and most of ’em looked | history of this brother of the cloth. 


friendly when I’d done. Some of ’em came up to 
thank me, and I’d another talk with ¢Aem. Since 
then, when I’ve time, I’ve gone about of a evening | 
among ’em, trying to git ’em to give up their lushing | 
and save their money, and live decenter, and re. | 
member there’s a world where there’s no sut, and | 
another place where there must be a dreadful | 
lot on it: ‘an’ ¢kat chimbley never gits swep’,’ I 
says to them, ‘becos they never lets the fire out | 
there.” Some of ’em cuts up rough, and offers to 
fight me for a pot, an’ the women offen is wery 
himpident, poor creaturs. I can’t say I’ve done 
much good, but I’ve done some, thank God. It 
seems presumsheous in the likes of me settin’ up 
for a sort o’ parson, but it worn’t my own thought 
at startin’, and now you see, sir—knowin’ the ways 
of the trade and so on—I’ve found out that I can git 
‘along with some of ’em, p’r'aps, better than a reg’lar 
parson could. He’d know a million times more 
than me, but then he wouldn’t jest know the ways 
o’ sweeps; and so I ’ope you'll excuse me, sir.” 

“T ought rather to ask you to excuse me, Mr. 
Craske. I ought to have known you long ago, and 
the people you visit too. You may be sure, though, 
that I shall not interfere with you—even if I had 
the power, or the right, I should not have the will. 
From what you tell me, I should say that you were 
just the man to do them good.” 

“Oh, sir, I ’ope you don't think I’ve been 
crackin’ myself up that way. It’s jest this. If I 
hadn’t gone amongst ’em, there was no one they 
could ’ear a good word from. ‘They was like sheep 
without a shepherd—and precious black sheep, too, 
hinside as well as out.” 

“ Just the kind ovr Shepherd came to seek and 
to save. Try to talk to them as much like Him as 
you can, Mr. Craske. I mean, don’t trust only to 
scaring them. I’ve no doubt that they need a good 
deal of scaring. When a man is lying dead drunk 





in a house on fire, it’s a kindness to give him a 





He thought that Craske was not his right name. 
His first master’s name was Craske, and he was 
sure that Ae was not his father. He had no idea 


who his parents were, or where he was born; but 


he fancied that it must have been in the country, 
from a few little things he remembered, and because 
the first time his master took him into the country, 
it didn’t seem strange to him. 

“T recllect there was a old finger-post in the 
middle of a bit of green, with a bit of the board 
broken off, and a moke standin’ under it, and a sow 
rubbin’ herself agin it, and it all seemed as I’d seen 
the wery same things the week before, though I know 
I’d never been out o’ London before, since master had 
had me. What I remember of the country when I 
was a kid was what I’ve told you, sir, and a lane with 
the ’edges meetin’ almost atop, and a big woman 
with a red face and a black eye; but I’m sure she 
worn’t my mother from the way I think of her. 
And then I remember blubberin’ and gittin’ a 
hidin’ in a little room full of smoke, and a crack in 
the wall above the mantel-shelf. It worn’t the 
woman that hided me—I can remember that; 
but who it was, I don’t remember. And then I 
rec'llect nothin’ till I was lyin’ atop of the sut- 
sacks in my master’s shed, feelin’ hawful scared 
and cold, and blubberin’ becos I’d had another 
hidin’ an’ hadn’t had nothin’ to eat. The tramps 
used to kidnap country children in them days— 
boys and gals both—and sell ’em to the sweeps, 
and I’ve no doubt that’s how it was with me. My 
master was a Tartar, but I expec’ he worn’t much 
worse than the rest. He didn’t grudge me my 
grub when I got to be of use, but he was wery 
fond of hidin’ me, with or without a cause. The 
missis was a bit kinder, but it was heasy to be that, 
and when she was on the lush, she’d hit out at me 
with the poker or the rollin’-pin, or anythin’ else 
that come to ’and first—sometimes it was the 
fender—she was noways partic’lar, poor old woman. 
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“‘T remember the first time I ever climbed. I must 
ha’ been goin’ on for six then, I s’pose; but some 
was put to it as young as four—yes, sir, little gals 
as well as boys. My master had two boys as well 
as me—older than me—and they used to wallop 
me, too, and tell me all sorts o’ flesh-creepin’ 
stories about the chimbleys—lads stickin’ in ’em, 
and bein’ dug out with the flesh all burnt off their 
bones, and so on. It wasn’t pleasant to ’ear sich 
tales of a night, layin’ there in that shed that 
was as black as pitch. And there was /rwfh in 
them stories, too; though, of course, the t’other 
boys made ’em out as bad as they could. Any- 
ways, I was hawful scared when master first told 
me to go upachimbley. He leathered me, but I 
caught old of his legs, and begged and prayed of 
him not to force me. But up he shoves me, and 
when I didn’t go on, he set some stror alight in 
the grate, and that druv me up sharp enough. 
And then another of the lads was sent up arter me, 
to give me a prod with a pin when I turned faint- 
hearted. In the sole of my fut he druv it in, or 
the fleshy part of my leg—though my legs hadn’t 
much flesh on them in them days. I was three- 
parts naked, and my knees and elbers was sore 
for months arterwards—the sut, you see, got in, 
and the sores wouldn’t ’eal, but I'd to go up all 
the same. Yes, sometimes the servants pitied me 
like, but if they give me a penny, my master or his 
man allus took it. 

“The masters and the journeymen, too, took 
best part of what we got on May Day. The 
masters said it was for our clothes, but I don’t 
think my clothing could ha’ cost my master 
much. Whenever we’d got any coppers, if the 
journeymen couldn’t bounce us out of ’em, they’d 
chisel us out of ’em—at gambling, sir. And then 
it was the servants who was most set agin the 
machines. They woudd have the boys. The machines 
was inwented, bless you, sir, years and years before 
climbing was put down by Hact o’ Parli’ment, and 
there was climbing boys long arter they was sup- 
posed to be put down. The servants said the new 
things didn’t sweep the flues half as well as the 
boys did—and there’s some truth in that. You 
see, sir, our scramblin’ up an’ down rubbed off 
more sut than a machine will, and then we could 
git our brushes into ’oles and corners a machine 
can’t reach. But it was a ’orrid life to set a child to. 

“Some folks says that the world’s as bad as 
ever it was, but I can’t believe that, or where would 
ha’ been the use of Christ a-comin’ to it, and 
sufferin’ what He did for nothin’? I’ve no doubt 
there’s improvements, and puttin’ down the climbin’ 
was one of em. Let alone the boys bein’ brought 
up like little ’eathens, and the life they led, there 
was all kinds of illnesses they ran the risk on. 
Paps you may have ’eard, sir, that there’s a 
cancer next to nobody ever had but chimbley- 
sweepers. It was a’orrid life. You can git used 
to most things, and I got used to that, but I never 
felt jolly like, ’cept when I was out of a May Day; 
and there was a dinner use to be given becos a 








swell kid had been stole for a chimbley-sweep, and 
his mother found him out becos he’d been sent to 
a swell place, and crawled into bed, brush and all, 
jest as if he was used to it. I used to like the 
tuck-in, but didn’t I wish sometimes that a swell 
lady would come along and say, ‘ That’s my kid— 
you come ’ome with me, Sam’l.’ 

“ Arter I got too big for climbin’, I did odd jobs 
here and there, now for this master and now for 
that. It was a poor life, and a wicked one too. 
I'd learnt to drink, and swear, and fight, and gamble, 
and do.all kinds of wickedness, jest as if ’d been 
aman, Icouldn’t read then, and Is’pose I’d never 
been inside a church or chapel in my life. I think, 
though, that I must ha’ been taught to say my 
prayers, becos, when I was quite a little kid, I used 
to kneel down by the sut-sacks, and say a bit of 
‘Our Father’—I didn’t know allon it. I’d noclear 
notion what it meant, but somehow I didn’t feel so 
lonely when I said it. It’s wery lonesome for a 
little kid not to have nobody as belongs to him. 
I’ve got a notion that p’r’aps them as was brought 
up like me, when they gits to know they’ve a 
Father in Heaven, vallies Him more than them that 
has had fathers and mothers to look arter ’em. 
But I was soon laughed out o’ sayin’ my prayers, 
when the t’other lads saw what I was up to, anda 
real bad boy I turned out. 

“When I got a bit older, I'd journeyman’s 
wages. They wasn’t much, but then I’d my 
bed and my board and my perkisits—but it all 
went the same way. Wuss and wuss I got. A 
man must ha’ been a blackguard for sweeps to think 
him bad, in them days—and I’m afraid things isn’t 
much altered now, so far as that goes—but even 
amongst my mates I’d a name for bein’ an out-and- 
outer. erkisits? Oh, that’s the money you git 
for measurin’ the sut for your master, and puttin’ 
out chimneys a-fire, and the beer money the ser- 
vants give you, and such like, sir. It’s astonishin’ 
what things people will pride themselves on. I'd 
got to be wery wentursome as well as wicked, and 
I don’t know which I was the prouder on. But my 
pride was to have a fall. I fell into an airey, and 
a lucky fall it was for me. Instid of tumbling 
straight into hell, as I expected I should as I shot 
down, I tumbled into the kingdom of heaven. I'd 
been carryin’ on on a roof, as usual, half drunk, as 
usual, I was runnin’ along a ridge like a rope- 
dancer when I overbalanced myself, and down I 
come clatterin’ over the tiles. There worn’t no 
prarripet to bring me up, so over I went, as I was 
tellin’ ye. I was a bag of broken bones when they 
picked me up, and months and months [ laid in 
horsespittle. But I was cured at last, and I'd had 
somebody to see me that had done me more good 
than all the doctors even. 

“There was a kind old lady come to see me, 
sometimes twice a week. She lived opposite 
the house I fell off, and she’d seen me tumble. 
It was her that got me to give up drink, and 
taught me about Jesus. And she looked arter 
me, too, when I came out to see that I didn't 
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fall back into bad ways. The kind old lady had | gota suit o’ black, and went to the church when she 
me to her house in the evenin’, and larnt me my | was buried, dear good soul. If I’d ever had a babby 
letters. ‘It was then you see, sir, I got into the | —boy or gal—I should ha’ called it Cripps, though 
‘abit of givin’ myself a sluice. When I’d saved up a | Cripps Craske might ha’ had arummy sort 0’ sound. 
bit of my earnin’s, the old lady lent me a little | She worn’t only so good, she was so sensible. Says 
money, and recommended me to her friends ; so I' she to me one day, ‘ What do you do with your soot, 
bought a machine and a few sticks, and started for| Mr. Craske?’ (Soot, she called it, so, I s’pose, that’s 
myself. As soon’s ever I’d savedup the money the right, but in the trade we mostly calls it sf). 
old lady had lent me, I took it back to her. I, ‘ Well, ma’am,’ says I, ‘I sells it to them as sells it 
‘oped she’d take it back, but I was ’alf afraid she | agin, but I believe at last the farmers gits it for 
wouldn’t. But she did, and writ me out a receipt | theircorn.’ ‘There, Mr. Craske,’ says she, ‘ think 
for it, though she’d never axed for one. ‘Quite | ofthat! The black soot helps to make the beau- 
right, my good man,’ says she, when she’d counted | tiful green corn grow, that gives us the sweet white 
it out. ‘It would not bea kindness to give you this | bread. Think of that!’ She meant it for a kind 
money, because now you can earn money for your- | of parable like, like them in the Testament, but I 
self, and so I can lend this to some one else to help | didn’t twig what she meant at first, so I axed her. 
him to do the same.’ | ‘Why,’ she says, ‘you mustn’t think because you're 

“Soon arter that I married my old woman— | a chimney-sweep that you can’t do any more good 
she was kitchen maid in one of the houses I | to other people than sweeping their chimneys, and 
went to—and neither on us, I ’ope, has had | paying your debts with the money you get for doing 
reason torepentit. Sometimes I can keep a man, | it.’ Well, sir, I dd think, offen and offen, of what 
and sometimes I can’t, but we’ve allus had a livin’. | Mrs. Cripps had said to me, and that made me the 


“Cripps was the name of the lady who give 
me my start for the next world and this too. I 


| readier to try to do my best when the missionary 
spoke to me about goin’ about among the sweeps.” 





HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


LEVITICUS.—NOTES ON PARTICULAR PASSAGES. 


Cu. i. 2. “If any man of you bring an offering 
unto the Lord, ye shall bring your offering of the 
cattle, even of the herd and of the flock :” // any 
of you bring an offering from the cattle unto Jehovah, 


ye shall bring your offering from the herd and from 


the flock. 

16. “ His crop with his feathers:” is crop with 
its feces (or intestines). 

Ch. ii. 2. “ The memorial of it,” ze, as a me- 
mento or remembrancer to Jehovah of the offerer. 
Some would render the noun by Present, or portion 
due, i.e., to Jehovah; while others think it means 
praise-offering, offering for the celebration of Jeho- 
vah’s praise. But there is no reason for disturbing 
the rendering in the Authorized Version, which here 
follows all the ancient versions. ‘The word is used 
only of those portions of a vegetable offering which 
were specially set apart for food, and as such burnt 
on the altar (comp. ver. 9, 16; Vv. 12; Vl. 15; XXIV. 
7; Num. v. 26). 

4. “ Baken in the oven.” ‘The oven here speci- 
fied is not the baker’s oven (Hos. vii. 4, 6); but a 


large earthenware pot or jar, such as is still used | 


by the natives of Egypt and Syria for the baking of 
bread. It is a vessel about three feet in height, 
vider at the base than at the top, and with a hole 
for the removal of the ashes. ‘The fire is placed 
inside, and portions of dough are folded round it, 
so as to be baked into cakes. Of the two kinds of 
cakes here mentioned, the one was made of flour 
kneaded with oil; the other, called by a name de- 
rived from a verb signifying Zo deat out, was pro- 


| bably a thin cake of flour which, after being baked, 
| was smeared over with oil. 

| 5. “If thy oblation be a meat-offering baken in 
!a pan:” baken on a girdle, or flat iron plate, such as 
| is still in use among the Arabs, 

7. “Baken in a frying-pan.” The kind of utensil 
here specified is uncertain, The LXX. give évyapa, 
hearth, or brazier, as the equivalent of the Hebrew 
(marchesheth, used only here and vil. 9). The 
name is derived from a verb, signifying to doz uf, 
or bubble, and probably denoted a vessel in which 
food was boiled or fried. In the Talmud (Menach. 
v. 8) it is described as a pan with a cover. It may 
have been a frying-pan, and the cakes produced 
something resembling pancakes or fritters. 

14. “Corn beaten out of full ears:” corn rubbed 
out of grecn { first ripe|\ cars. 

Ch. iii. 1. “ Sacrifice of peace-offering :” literally, 
sacrifice of salvations, ‘These sacrifices were so-called 
because they were to be offered on occasion of 
deliverances and successes either obtained or de- 
sired. 

| 4. “The caul above the liver:” ¢he net upon the 
liver—* the small net, the liver-net, or stomach-net, 
which commences at the division between the right 
and left lobes of the liver, and stretches on one 
side across the stomach, and on the other to the 
region of the kidneys.” —Xei/. 

g. “ The fat thereof and the whole rump it shall 
be taken off hard by the backbone:” ¢he fat, the 
whole fat tail, close by the rump-bone shall he take it 
(the fat tail] away. 
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1. “It is the food of the offering made by fire 
unto the Lord :” literally, food [bread] of firing for 
Jehovah. So also in ver. 16, food of firing for a 
sweet savour for Jehovah, i.e., not food for Jehovah, 
but food presented by means of a firing for Jeho- 
vah, food offered to Him, and which reached Him 
by means of fire. So sacrifices generally are de- 
scribed as the “ bread of God” (Lev. xxi. 6, 8, 17, 
21, 22; xxii. 25), ¢.¢, articles of food which the 
worshippers brought and offered to God. 

Ch, iv. 2. “ And shall do against any of them :” 
and shall do of any one of them, i.e., any part of any 
of them. 

3. “If the priest that is anointed sin according 
to the sip of the people :” 
to the sinning of the people,” i.e., so as to involve the 
nation in his guilt. 

22. “When a ruler hath sinned :” 
&c. The original word ("wv zasz’) is used of the 


phylarchs and heads of families among the Israelites | 


(Num. vii. 10 ; iii. 24, &c.). 


23. “Or if his sin wherein he hath sinned come | 


to his knowledge :” Jf his sin... . be made known 
to him, i.e. if what he had done in ignorance, 


arising from mistake or inadvertence, be pointed out | 


r” 


to him as a sin. There is no word for ‘ in 
the original, and the insertion of it by our Mon 
lators is unfortunate. 

Ch. v. ¥3., “And the remnant shall be the priest’s 
as a meat-offering :” And let it be to the priest as 
[the same as] the meat- offering. 

15. “With thy estimation by shekels of silver :” 


according to thy estimation money of shekels, 7.e., the | 


ram should be worth in money several shekels. 

Ch. vi. 3. “Or have found that which was 9 
and lieth concerning it and sweareth falsely : 
have found a lost thing and denies it, and sweareth to 
the lie. 

“Tt is the burnt-offering because of the burn- 
ing upon the altar all night unto the morning, and 
the fire of the altar shall be burning in it :” J, the | 
burnt offering, shall be [or et it be| on the grate [or | 


Jue | on the altar all night till the morning ; and the | 


hire of the altar shall burn with it |i.e., with the offer- 
ing]. A constant burning fire on the altar was kept 
by the ancients as a symbol of the continuous wor- 
ship of the Deity. 

Ch. viii. 15. “ To make reconciliation upon it :’ 
to expiate it. 

28. “They were consecrations for a sweet savour ; 


it is an offering made by fire unto the Lord :” as an 
offering of consecration {literally, of fillings, with 


reference to the phrase “to fill the hand,” z.c., in- 
augurate in office], for @ savour of satisfaction, for 
an offering made by fire to Jehovah. 

Ch. x. 9. “Strong drink :” shaykar, any ki 
intoxicating liquor; as distinguished from wine, 
which, however, the term includes (see Num. xxviii. 


7), it is used of liquor prepared from barley, apples | 


[cider], honey, or dates (Pliny, Hist. Nat., xiv. 16). 

to, “And that ye may put difference between 
holy and unholy, between unclean and clean :” de- 
tween holy and common, between unclean and dean 





Lf the anointed priest sin | 


when a chief, | 


nd of | 


a 


| 
Things might be common without being unclean, 
consequently fit for ordinary use, though not fit to 
be used in the sanctuary. 

Ch, xi. 5. “ The coney:” shaphan, the wabr or 
tsofur of the Arabs ; the Hyrax Syriacus of natural- 


ists, a small animal resembling the coney, or rabbit,. 


but specifically distinct from it. Correctly speaking, 
this animal does not chew the cud ; but “it is quite 
sufficient to watch the creature working and moving 
its jaws, as it sits in a chink of the rocks, to under- 
| stand how any one, writing as an ordinary observer, 
and not as a comparative anatomist, would naturally 
thus speak of it” (Tristram, “Land of Israel,” 
p. 251). 
. “Owl :” ostrich ; literally, daughter of scream- 
ing or of greediness. 

“ All fowls that creep going upon all four :” 
every swarm of winged insets that go on all four ; 
locusts are intended. 

29. “ Tortoise ;” 
lizard. 

30. “The ferret, and the chameleon, and the 
lizard, and the snail, and the mole:” the first four 
are different kinds of lizards (perhaps the gecko, 
the stellio, the house gecko, and the true lizard) ; 
the last is probably the chameleon. 

34. “Of all meat which may be eaten that on 
which such water cometh shall be unclean ; and all 
drinks that may be drunk in every such vessel shall 
be unclean:” every edible meat on whith water 
cometh [i.e., which is cooked with water] shal be 

| unclean fin the case supposed], and every drink 
which is drunk shall be unclean in every vessel [into 
| which any of these reptiles has fallen]. 

Ch. xvii. 14. “ For it is the life of all flesh ; the 
| blood of it is for the life thereof:” For [as respects s] 
the soul [or ¢ife| of all flesh, its blood is its very soul 

| [or Zife] 


| ACh: a 18. 


more probably a species of 


“Neither shalt thou take a wife to 
her sister to vex her, to uncover her nakedness, 
besides the other in her lifetime :” 4 woman to her 
sister thou shalt not take, to bind [them] together, 

[properly 70 pack together, i.@., 80 as to pack the 
two together, to bind them in one marriage. 
Through the common husband the two sisters 
would be brought into a carnal relation to each 
other unfit for sisters.” Knobel zz 4o¢.), to uncover 
| her nakedness, in addition to her during her lifetime. 
Some would render this “one woman to another,” 

&ec., and regard it as a prohibition of polygamy. 
But though the original phrase when used tropically 
of inanimate objects (as in Exod. xxvi. 3, where it 
is used of the curtains of the tabernacle: “five cur- 
tains shall be coupled one to another,” literally, 
woman to her sister) may be thus rendered, it can- 
not be so taken here. For, 1. It is only where a 
| number of objects are spoken of, and when conse- 
| quently a plural verb, with a plural nominative 
| precedes, that the phrase is so used; the phrase 
being, 1 in fact, distributive of the multitude, which 
is the subject of the verb, as in the instance above 

cited, and in every other, The only apparent 
exception is Ezek. xxviii, 21, but the exception 


| 
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here is only apparent ; for in this passage “ sword ” 
is evidently used collectively, as equivalent to the 
swords of many, or to an army with swords, so 
that the distributive force of the phrase is retained. 
Now there is no plurality in the passage before us ; 


‘and, consequently, no distributive force can be 


ascribed to the phrase in question. To bring this 
passage under the idiom alleged, it would be re- 
quired to run somewhat thus : “ Wives thou shalt not 
take one to another ;” and even then the usage 
would be different from all other instances of the 
same class. 2. The use of the pronoun “her” here 
distinctly indicates that it is not an indefinite “ one 
to another,” but a definite individual who is ina 
certain relation to another individual, that is re- 
ferred to. 3. Even were the idiom alleged ad- 
mitted to be used here, the passage could not be 
translated “one woman to another;” for there is 
no instance that will justify the insertion of 
“woman” here. The phrase must be rendered 
either “a woman to her sister,” or “one to another.” 
But the latter rendering would make the verse 
meaningless. The passage is considered by all 
commentators as prohibiting the marrying of a 
second wife, who is sister to the first wife, while the 
latter is still alive. It would be strange had Moses 
enacted a law positively fordidding polygamy, seeing 
he afterwards introduced a law regudating it (Deut. 
Xxl. 15—17 ; comp. Exod. xxi. 10). 

Ch. xix. 17. “ Thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thine heart: thou shalt in anywise rebuke thy 
neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him:” Zhou 
shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart {i.e., cherish 
secret hatred to him]: Zhou shalt surely reprove 
thy neighbour {i.e., tell him frankly and openly what 
fault thou findest in him], and thou shalt not [or, 
lest thou| bear sin on his account [i.e., bring guilt on 
thyself because of him]. 

27. “Ye shall not round the crowns of your 
head :” Ye shall not round the extremity [or border] 
of your head, i.e., cut the hair so as to leave a bare 
circle above the ears, from temple to temple, a 


! 
practice used by some Arab tribes in honour of 
| their deity, Orotal (Herod., iii. 8). 

28. “Nor print any marks upon you:” or 
engrave [or brand| any marks upon you. The 
reference is probably to fatooing, which is still 
practised both in Egypt and Palestine. 

Ch. xxi. 4. “ He shall not defile himself, being a 
chief man among his people, to profane himself :” 
He shall not defile himself being \or if he ts| a master 
[z.e., of a house or family), among his people to desecrate 
himseif. How he might do this is mentioned in 
VEN. 9: 

Ch. xxiii. 20. The semicolon in this verse is 
wrongly placed; it should be inserted after the 
words “before the Lord.” 

Ch. xxiv. r1. “The name of “He Lorp:” THE 
Name. So also in ver. 16, last clause. From 
this passage arose the usage among the Rabbins of 
the phrase, “The Name,” instead of Jehovah, 
Lord, or God, in designating the Divine Being. 

Ch. xxv. 5. “ That which groweth of its own 
accord of thy harvest thou shalt not reap, neither 
gather the grapes. of the vine undressed :” That 
which has fallen out of the harvest |i.e., what has 
grown on ground left fallow, from seeds shaken out 
of the crop of the previous year] ¢hou shalt not 
reap ; neither shalt thou gather the grapes of thine un- 
pruned [vine]. 

35. “If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen 
into decay with thee, then thou shalt relieve him: 
yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner ; that 
he may live with thee :” Zf thy brother become poor 
and is unable to sustain himself |literally, if his 
hand trembles\ by thee, thou shalt support him: as a 
stranger and sojourner let him live with thee. 

Ch. xxvi. 43. “ They shall accept of the punish- 
| ment of their iniquity :” literally, Zhey shall rejoice 
in their iniquity or misconduct; the meaning being 
| apparently that they should by their penitence reap 
| blessing through the very sins for which they were 
| punished. 


” °F 





W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER.,. 





I'vE stood upon the parting deck 
Amid the horror of the wreck : 

—I've struggled with the waves, 
—I’ve headed our undaunted rank 
On fields where unknown heroes sank 
Into unnoticed graves. 





The wheat God gave for wholesome bread, 
I’ve seen it stained with deadly red: 
—lI’ve heard the women’s cry, 
In honest country kitchens, when 
We've come to lead away the men 
To conquer or to die. 


A BIT OF A BATTLE. 


| I’ve never felt my spirit sink, 

Save once, when fighting on the brink 
Of Russia’s northern sea : 

| Within my range a stripling came, 
And as I took my sudden aim, 

| He turned and looked at me. 

| 


I heard a shriek—and then he fell— 
I felt as if I’d known him well, 
| And shivered with surprise ; 
| Stung by a sudden, nameless pain, 
—Those other men whom I had slain 
I had not met their eyes ! 
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I saw him when the fight was done : 
Out in the playful summer sun, 

He lay as if he slept: 
His hand had fallen on his breast, 


Some blossoms fastened there it pressed, 


—I turned away, and wept ! 








And when to England we returned, 

And bells were rung and bonfires burned 
From Wight to Shetland isle, 

I could have lain me down to moan 

For those I’d made to sit alone, 
Forgetting how to smile. 


VI.—30. 








And all that night, and all the next, 
With troubled dreams my sleep was vext, 
Which made my waking sad, 
How, in some village, still and cool, 
A little maiden, in her school, 
Sat thinking of the lad. 








Our kings have made their quarrel up, 
And pass about their loving cup 
As friendly as can be! 
I wish they’d never fallen out, 
For then I should not dream about 
Those eyes that looked at me! 
ISABELLA FYVIE. 
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JOHN NEWTON AND HIS HYMNS. 


THE sleep upon which the Wesleys and Whitefield 
broke in with their trumpet call to repentance, and | 
their passionate exhortations on righteousness, | 
temperance, and judgment to come, had been long 
and profound. It signified comparatively little that | 
in the panic and tumult of that awakening the 
Church of England closed her pulpits upon the dis- 
turbers of her slumbers. For, by force of truth, and 
force of will, they shaped for her a new destiny, 
sending through her veins the tides of a new 
vitality, compelling her for the first time to place 
herself in the van of an aggressive evangelism. 
There may be much woeful teaching within her 
bounds, but they extirpated from her pulpits for 
ever that particular form of woefulness which, under 
the guise of sleepy orthodoxy, stultified the religious 
being of most of our congregations. Before their 
passionate pleadings had ceased in England, they 
beheld the formation of the Evangelical party 
within the Church, led by men distinguished for 
sound sense, clear heads, devout hearts, unques- 
tioned sincerity, and a zeal for the conversion of 
souls no less real, though less passionate and suc- 
cessful than their own. These “ Evangelicals” 
were churchmen to the core. To purify their 


Church from sloth and error, to renew her life, and 
to make her pulpits burn with Pentecostal fire, were 
the aims they pursued, without organization, and 


mainly in the isolation of rural parishes. ‘The 
fundamental truth on which they took their stand 
was almost new to the ears of their age, namely, that 
Holy Scripture is in itself the ultimate source and 
absolute criterion of all religious truth. They cast 
tradition and authority aside, claiming a hearing for 
Him who speaketh from heaven, and for this we 
are bound to hail and honour them as the restorers 
and witnesses of the truth in their generation. 
Among the foremost of these fathers of Evangeli- 
calism was John Newton, born in 1725. Before he 
was seven years old, a pious dissenting mother 
diligently instructed him in the Westminster Cate- 
chisms, an influence which reappeared many years 
afterwards in his fearless avowal of Calvinistic 
sentiments, It was happy for this pious and 
prayerful woman that she died before this well- 
instructed boy cast off the restraints which a godly 
upbringing had imposed, as he did when he went 
to sea with his father in his twelfth year. Yet, 
that her teaching was not wholly lost, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that before he was sixteen he 





had taken up a religious profession three or four 
times! From one of these reformations hopeful | 
auguries might have been deduced, for it lasted for | 
two years, and was complete while it lasted. Its 
form is interesting, as showing how naturally in 
that day pious inclinations took the form of asceti- 
cism, as in the case of the “ godly club” at Oxford. 
Newton writes of this period: “ I spent the greater 
part of every day in reading the Scriptures, in | 
meditation, and prayer. I fasted often, I even| 





abstained from animal food for three months. 1 
would hardly answer a question for fear of speaking 
an idle word.” In later life, he condemns the 
asceticism of his boyhood with characteristic energy 
of spirit, as “ gloomy, unsociable, and useless ;” but 


| it argued no small force of character in a lad to per- 


severe in a course of singularity and self-denial for 


| two years in the midst of the license and godless- 


ness of a ship’s company, and in the face of the 
fascinating temptations of the Mediterranean ports. 

A stray volume of Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ Characteristics” 
which he met with in Holland, demolished New- 
ton’s profession, and not long afterwards, when 
intelligently expounded, demolished his faith. In 
the meantime, however, he met and fell in love 
with Mary Catlett, a romance which altered the 
course of his temporal future. For seven dark and 
dreary years his love for this youthful maiden was 
his pole star, his religion, his talisman. For the 
sake of that fair image he abandoned his worldly 
prospects, and suffered the woes of impressment, 
and we must believe the faithful yet faithless lover 
when he tells us that the remembrance of his idol 
saved him from lower depths of degradation than 
any into which he fell, and even from making away 
with himself in his misery. The love of woman 
saved the life on which the love of God shed no 
light, and the fear “lest Mary Catlett should think 
meanly of him when he was dead,” restrained the 
excesses of a man for whom the great white throne 
had no terrors. Seized by a pressgang, and forced 
into H.M.S. Harwich as a common sailor, he was 
soon afterwards rated on the ship’s books as a mid- 
shipman ; but dreams of fame and glory were as 
nothing when compared with one more interview 
with his idol, and to effect this he deserted. Cap- 
tured and brought back to Plymouth as a felon, he 
was taken on board the Harwich but to be flogged 
and degraded to the rank of a common seaman. 
While in this vessel a proselytizing sceptic explained 
to him the real tendencies of the “‘ Characteristics ” 
so successfully that he became an avowed infidel. 
At Madeira he was discharged, and shipped on 
board a trader bound for Sierra Leone, and all re- 
straint being removed, he plunged into a life of 
abandonment and depravity. Worse, however, was 
before him. His entrance into the service of a 
slave-dealer on one of the Plantain islands was the 
beginning of a career of degradation and misery 
inferior only to slavery itself. Exposed defence- 
less to every caprice of a brutal master, and 
of this man’s yet more brutal black mistress ; 
starved, chained to the deck of a vessel in his 
master’s absence, under the broiling African sun, 
destitute of clothing and shelter, hiding in the 
woods for very shame when strangers landed, the 
uncared-for victim of the pestilential fevers of the 
coast, he drank the cup of bitterness to its very 
dregs, beguiling his wretchedness only by taking 
his one book, “ Barrow’s Euclid,” to lonely places 
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by the sea, where he traced his problems on the | holding together, and the gale moderated. With 


sand with so much energy of application, that 
before he left this man’s service he had mastered 
the first six books. After a year so spent, he 
entered the service of another trader, when he 
entered into close alliances with the natives, and 
began to regard their idolatrous superstitions with 
credulity and complacency. Ina career of profli- 
gacy, and wallowing in depths of moral degradation, 
he began to think himself happy, and received with 
dislike or indifference a proposal made by his 
father that he should return home. However, after 
some consideration, his love for Mary Catlett pre- 
vailed over the attractions of an unrestrained life of 
vice, and he embarked as a passenger on board the 
ship which brought his father’s letter. Impiety of 
a peculiarly daring kind, and outrageous blasphemy, 
varied with the study of mathematics, occupied the 
year during which this vessel hung about the 
African coast collecting her cargo, and the three 
months’ run from Cape Lopez to Newfoundland. 
His life had been threatened several times by 
severe illness since he left the Harwich, but even 
in the prospect of death conscience was silent, and 
he seems, he says, to have had “every mark of | 
final impenitence and rejection.” 

So things went on with him till they left the 
banks of Newfoundland, scudding before a strong 
westerly gale on March 1st, 1748. On that day 
Newton took up the “De Imitatione,” as he had | 
often done before, yielding to the fascinations of | 
the marvellous monk while ignoring his teaching ; 
but on this occasion the uncomfortable question 
suggested itself, “ What if these things should be 
true?” Shutting the book hastily, with the con- 
clusion that, whether true or false, he had made his 
choice, and must abide its consequences, he plunged 
into the profanity of his companions, as usual, and 
tumbled prayerless into his hammock, to be awoke 
by a thundering sea, which swept the decks and 
flooded the cabin. Shouts followed that the ship 
was foundering, mingled with the terrible cry of “ A 
man overboard!” and all hands, Newton included, 
were lashed to the pumps, with little expectation 
that the ship would hold together. In the midst 
of the turmoil and danger he said jestingly to a 
companion that in a few days their peril would 
serve for a subject over a glass of wine; but a few 
hours later, exhausted with cold and fatigue, he 
went to the captain, and after speaking of an ex- 
pedient they were trying, he said thoughtlessly, “If 
this won’t do, may the Lord have mercy upon us !” 
No sooner had he spoken than the thought occurred 
to him, “ What mercy can there be for me?” So, 
as he pumped, while the vessel wallowed in the 
waves so helplessly that the crew expected each 
downward plunge to be her last, the fear of death, 
if the derided Bible were true, came over his soul ; 
a fear mingled with sullen hopelessness of mercy. 
But the half-wrecked ship, with her leaks stopped 
with bedding and boards, held on through the 
Water, partly from the lightness of her cargo of 








bees-wax and wood, and partly from the habit of 


the abating storm came leisure for reflection. New- 
ton considered his sinful life; he prayed, he rea- 
soned himself into a general belief in revelation, 
he abandoned profanity for evermore, and, with his 
natural energy of character, set himself resolutely 
to lead a new life. When the dilapidated ship 
arrived in Loch Swilly he was altogether a new 
man, “having begun to know,” he says, “that 
there is a God who hears and answers /prayer.” 
As for years afterwards he never allowed the roth of 
March, 1748, the day of the climax of the gale, to 
pass unnoticed, it appears as if he dated his con- 
version from it. 

We are not prepared for a change so calm, 
emotionless, and gradual, in a man who had led 
such an openly sinful life. His account of it 
is in perfect harmony with the thorough genuine- 
ness of his character. He underwent no agonies 
of repentance, he experienced no ecstasies of re- 
generation. No terrible struggle, as in the case of 
the Wesleys, marks his passage from death unto 
life. Where we look for agony, passion, and ex- 
citement, we find deliberation, reason, and good 
sense. In no part of his autobiography is his 
honesty more apparent. It is nothing to him to 
know that the story of his conversion will be read 
with disappointment. ‘The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and we hear not the sound thereof,” and 
not a jot of truth would Newton alter in order to 
square the work of the Holy Spirit by our theories 
of his operations. Unsatisfactory as the beginning 
of his Christian life was, his career, brightening 
from that time forward unto the perfect day, attested 
the reality of the change. Not till years after- 
wards, when he had gained clear views “of the 
infinite righteousness and grace of Christ Jesus the 
Lord,” did he gain that sight of the infinite heinous- 
ness of sin, which, in other cases, has flashed like 
lightning upon the soul. It is most instructing to 
observe that, as his light intensified, and his as- 
surance strengthened, so his self-abhorrence and 
repentance deepened up to the close of his life. 
Seeing the sins of his youth in the light of the 
flame-bright eye and perfect purity of the Master to 
whom he dedicated himself, he wrote that “ narra- 
tive” which has stamped him as a monster of evil 
to all coming time. A sensitive man could not 
have penned the story, but Newton was not sensi- 
tive. His was the ideal sailor nature, unaffected, 
manly, straightforward. The very honesty of his 
self-accusations almost palms a delusion upon his 
readers. We ask, wonderingly, how it was that a 
man with a nature so stained ever became the friend 
of the purest and loveliest of English poets? Yet 
he was no monster, but an ordinary evil-doer; a 
sailor thrown early into every species of temptation, 
without even ordinary restraints, running through a 
course of impiety and debauchery, only too natural 
under his circumstances. Bad as his early life 
was, it is not his guilt, but his penitence, which is 
the marvel, especially when we remember that the 
clergyman on whose memory the sins of his youth 
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pressed so heavily began a life of severe and un- 
broken self-restraint at twenty-three !__ Nevertheless, 
we are compelled to admit that many souls which 
have sought to keep themselves unspotted from the 
world, have been wrung by agonies of repentance, 
to which Newton was a stranger. 

On arriving at Liverpool after this memorable 
voyage he became mate, and afterwards master, of 
a slaver, and continued in the slave trade for six 
years.- Before his second voyage he married the 
idol of his boyhood, and was never disenchanted. 
On his return to Africa he became, to some extent, 
a backslider ; but a fever, which brought him to the 
verge of death, recalled him to his better self, and 
from this date the strength of the old nature was so 
broken within him that he ever afterwards lived up 
to the light which he received. That for many 
years his illumination was very imperfect, and that 
the perfect day broke slowly upon his soul, is made 
manifest by his narrative. He was ignorant, but 
not inconsistent. In some of the faultiest acts of 
the succeeding twelve years, we cannot trace the 
slightest inconsistency between his knowledge and 
his practice. The six years in the slaver are full of 
strange anomalies. Wounding and stealing men; 
breaking family ties with violence ; hunting souls 
on the wooded shores of the creeks and lagoons 
with “as much pains as the Jesuits are said to take 
in making proselytes ;” dragging men and women 
on board his ship till her cramped hold was full of 
an anguished, palpitating, gasping human cargo— 


himself the gaoler, “perpetually conversant with 
bolts, chains, and shackles,” yet on the whole satis- 
fied with his appointment as the “one Providence 


9? 


had marked out for him!” It is hard to reconcile 
the accursed violence of a man-hunt with the quiet 
wandering in the woods, paraphrasing the lines of 
Propertius, “’Tu mihi curarum requies,” as— 
In desert woods with Thee, my God, 
Where human footsteps never trod, 
How happy could I be! 
Thou my repose from care, my light 
Amidst the darkness of the night, 
In solitude my company ; 
lines sung in the cabin of his floating pande- 
monium, amidst the unspeakable horrors of the 
“middle passage!” Hard, likewise, to sympathize 
with him in his “ sweet hours of divine communion 
on the last voyage to Guinea,” when two or three 
of the Olney Hymns were probably written, or in 
his daily offering of praise, when, at the same time, 
he was offering, of his own free-will, on the altar of 
Mammon, one of the bloodiest and cruelest sacri- 
fices which human selfishness and avarice ever de- 
vised. In later years, as the pious curate of Olney 
walked at eventide by the placid Ouse, he must 
have recalled his prayers and liturgical services on 
the deck of the slaver, within hearing of the weep- 
ing and wailing of that floating hell, where men and 
women, packed, cramped, stifled, maddened by 
misery, were constantly making futile efforts at 
mutiny, much as we recall them now, to marvel 
that the plants of God’s grace flourished in company 
with such foul and noisome weeds. The national 
conscience was drugged and heavily asleep. Scarce 





a “fanatic” raised his lonely voice against the 
iniquity of the slave-trade. ‘The wider conceptions 
of brotherhood which bless our day, were dormant 
in the breasts of a few scouted thinkers. Newton 
was not an original thinker, and was not in advance 
of his age, and we may not impugn his Christianity 
because during the six years in the slaver he had 
“not a scruple of the lawfulness of the trade in 
which he was engaged.” Slowly but surely, on 
this as on other subjects, the light broke upon him, 
and we find him, many years afterwards, publicly 
testifying against the slave-trade, and his share in 
the promotion of it. No evidence -against this 
national iniquity carried greater weight than that 
of the venerable rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, who, 
at the bar of the House of Lords, censured with 
manly unreserve the pursuits of his youth. 

A severe illness was the means of disconnecting 
him from this traffic, and he obtained a situation as 
landing-waiter at Liverpool, where he remained for 
nine years. Passing over certain obliquities regard- 
ing the obligation of an oath, the only blot upon 
the early part of his official career, we find his light 
increasing, his holiness growing, and his deepening 
piety impelling him towards the ministry. In his 
leisure hours in the slaver he had studied Latin 
with great success, and-afterwards Greek and He- 
brew ; but, owing to the fact that neither of our 
universities had stamped him as current coin, there 
were so many difficulties in the way of his ordina- 
tion as to keep him a laic for some years after he 
was resolved on taking orders. His acquaintance 
with Wesley, his intimacy with Whitefield, his 
scruples concerning certain of the formularies, his 
preaching in conventicles, and, above all, his oscil- 
lations between the Established Church and the 
Nonconformists, by no means recommended him 
to the stiff and conventional prelates of his day; 
but at last, in the year 1764, he was ordained to the 
curacy of Olney in Buckinghamshire, with a stipend 
of £40 a year. Here he preached, taught, wrote 
his memorable letters and hymns, and became the 
friend of Cowper. He was probably more useful 
by his letters and hymns than in the pulpit. Among 
his contemporary Church-of-England worthies he 
was probably the least successful as a preacher. 
Ignorant, immoral, and indifferent he found the 
Olney people ; and hardened, immoral, and indif- 
ferent he left them after sixteen years of conscien- 
tious labour. 

Yet of all the towns which stud the fair meadows 
of the Midland Counties, none is more famous 
than Olney, with its manly, vigorous, truth-loving 
curate, over whose genial but prosaic nature the 
friendship of the sweetest and saddest of English 
poets shed a wonderful and abiding light. And in 
truth the very hymn-book which has carried the 
name of Olney far and wide was the result of this 
strange alliance ; for strange it was that the gentle 
and grief-worn man, tottering along under a delu- 
sive sense of the Divine displeasure, and so sensi- 
tive withal, that he continually turned from his 
| fellows to the keener and quicker sympathies of 
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women and animals, should owe his brightest hours, 
in twelve years of daily intercourse, to the bluff, 
outspoken, straightforward sailor clergyman, who, 
to our thinking, might have rasped and jarred that 
tortured spirit by his strong vitality, his absolute 
healthy-mindedness, and his incapacity for unbelief. 
Olney is not picturesque. Its yellowish houses, 
bare and trim, fail to produce any impression of 
antiquity, though the dates on their gables carry one 
back to the Commonwealth. The church is gaunt, 
its tall spire is somehow graceless, yet from its in- 
artistic pulpit Newton preached those saving truths 
which kindled a glow on Cowper’s face in the deep 
gallery yonder, and for the rustic congregation 
which moulders outside, those hymns were written 
which are helping the piety of thousands at this 
day. So, too, the rectory, with its garnishing of 
thick trees, and the tall, old-fashioned red-brick 
house, which fronts the dull main street, and has 
an easy access at the back to the rectory garden, 
still tell their quiet story of those curiously linked 
lives, and the mysterious shadow of God’s Provi- 
dence. “Olney stands upon the northern side of 
the valley of the Ouse. Let the reader imagine a 
long green ribbon of flat meadow, laid down in 
the middle of the landscape, like a web on a 
bleaching green, only not quite so straightly drawn 
out. It is a ribbon about half-a-mile in breadth, 
and it stretches away lengthwise above and below, 
far as the eye can reach. There rises over it on 
each side a gentle line of acclivity, that here ad- 
vances upon it in flat promontories, there recedes 
into shallow bays, and very much resembles the 
line of a low-lying, but exceedingly rich, coast, for 
on both sides field and wood, cottage and hedge- 
row, lie thick as the variously tinted worsteds in a 
piece of German needlework ; the flat ribbon in 
the midst is bare and open, and through it there 
winds from side to side, in many a convolution, as 
its appropriate pattern, a blue, sluggish stream, 
deeply fringed on both banks by an edging of tall 
bulrushes.”* We must not forget that Newton’s 
residence among these quiet scenes linked him 
with one of the most massive and rugged of the 
evangelic fathers, and that the road between 
Olney and Weston, the village two miles further 
up the Ouse, where the lofty trees stoop over the 
square church tower, was the one along which 
Thomas Scott used to steal to hear Newton preach, 
woefully afraid all the time of being termed a 
Methodist; for this semi-Socinian curate, whose 
famous folios are an embodiment of orthodoxy, 
was awakened to that profound dissatisfaction with 
himself which, after years of praying and studying, 
resulted in peace and truth, by the fact that 
Newton had come from Olney to visit two dying 
parishioners of his own whom he had neglected. 
Newton loved Olney well. In the more promi- 
nent position which he afterwards occupied, he 
often reverted tenderly to its peaceful and almost 
featureless beauty. It was in the quiet rectory 
garden, and in his early walks in the pleasant 
i * Hugh Miller. me 











pasture lands, that most of the Olney Hymns were 
composed. He loved the ploughed fields of Buck- 
inghamshire, the fat meadows by the Ouse, the 
morning walks in the level pastures, the bleating 
of sheep, the lowing of cattle, the singing of birds, 
the every-day aspect of surrounding nature, but 
with her wilder or sterner moods he seems to have 
had little if any sympathy. The finer intuitions of 
her teachings, the faun-like sympathies with her 
hidden soul which pervade the hymns of some 
other hymn-writers he altogether lacked, yet this 
very want commends him to that very large class 
which sees nature with something of his own 
spirit. Even his memories of the fierce storms of 
the North Atlantic fail to supply him with images 
of the sublime for his marine hymns ; and in his 
pious hymns for the seasons the rural beauties of 
Olney are, if we may so speak, inventoried without 
a touch of poetic tenderness. 

In order to judge of Newton’s hymns we must 
recall the circumstances under which they were 
written, and the intentions of the writer, and that, 
with comparatively few exceptions, they were 
written for his Sunday evening services to a rustic 
congregation, with the intention of emphasizing 
and expounding passages of Scripture. They were 
mainly hymns of instruction for an ignorant people. 
It was in 1779 that the Olney Hymns were given to 
the world, Newton’s share being as four to one, 
owing to the malady which had again settled upon 
Cowper. In his preface he says, that though the 
principal motive of the publication was a desire to 
promote the faith and comfort of sincere Christians, 
he also intended to perpetuate the remembrance of 
“an intimate and endeared friendship.” He has 
completely succeeded in both the tasks he proposed 
to himself, and not only so, but the hundreds of 
thousands of copies of the Olney Hymns dispersed 
throughout the world, and translations of some of 
his hymns into many tongues, have carried the 
name of the curate of Olney into countless homes 
never reached by his prose writings, or thrilled by 
the marvellous story of his early life. 

To thousands of pious souls he is known only as 
a hymn-writer ; yet the very best of hymn-writers. 
His lack of the true poetic gift has helped his 
poetry, if one may so speak. His verse is so 
matter of fact that every one can understand it. 
Souls feed upon it, to whom the sublime poetic 
raptures of Wesley, and the mystical sweetness of 
Keble, are utterly unintelligible. Of the most of 
Newton’s hymns it may be said that they are 
rhymed prose. He uses imagery sparingly, and 
only successfully when it is borrowed from that 
Oriental source of whose spirit he had so deeply 
and lovingly drank. The absence of idealism, 
mysticism, and obscurity in Newton’s hymns com- 
mends them to a large class of readers. His pro- 
saic hymn on the wrestling of Jacob, is constantly 
preferred to “‘ Come, O Thou Traveller unknown,” 
Wesley’s sublime composition on the same subject. 
Some of the paraphrased narratives from both 
Testaments are wretched, both in rhyme and ex- 
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pression. Yet in despite of the often imperfect 
metre, the poverty of poetic ideas, the defective 
rhymes, the “ pulpit idioms,” the unpoetic cadences, 


the bald phraseology, and the occasional offences | 
against good taste, which disfigure many of his | 


hymns, the verdict of Christian posterity has long 
been pronounced in their favour. ‘They have 
taught the simple, they have comforted the sad, 
they have fed the hungry, and have helped many 
of God’s holiest servants on their way heavenward. 

The first section of the Olney Hymns, 
sisting of hymns suggested by passages in the 
Scriptures, though often poor in point of poetry, is 
rich in Christian truth and instruction, and has 


con- | 


always been very precious to the simple in Christ's | 


flock, by whom truth in rhyme is more easily re- 
tained than truth in prose. And even from among 
those which are tasteless or prosaic we can select 
a few which “ the Holy Church throughout all the 
world” cherishes as the deep utterance of the 
Christian heart.* The second section, “On Occa- 
sional Subjects,” is hardly an advance upon the first. 
The childless man is singularly unsuccessful in his 
hymns for the young ; and in those for the seasons 
we especially recognise the frosaic aspect of his 
love for nature. The two hymns for spring, 
‘“* Bleak Winter is subdued at length,” and “ Pleas- 
ing Spring again is here!” convey not the faintest 
picture of that glorious annual resurrection, which 
bids the dullest spirit leap for joy.t In the third 
book, “ The Progress and Changes of the Spiritual 
Life,” the proportion of popular hymns written by 
Newton is smaller ;+ but there are, besides these, 
several hymns of Christian experience, which are 
dear to many quiet hearts. In truth, the Olney 
hymn-book is the hymn-book of the closet, read 
along with the daily portion of Scripture by the old- 
fashioned and humble pious, especially in England. 
It fills a void in our hymnology, by providing 
hymns unexceptionable in their sentiments for the 
great army of non-poetic readers. 

Newton’s strong individuality impresses his 
hymns. Everywhere the honest, earnest, genuine 
nature comes out. He keeps nothing back of what 
he believes to be “the whole counsel of God.” 
“T am an avowed Calvinist,” he writes, and his 
hymns are tinctured with Calvinism. The “ terrors 
of the Lord” are constantly urged by the theolo- 
gian ; though the loving pleadings of the Christian 
underlie them all. Repentance, faith, holiness, the 
sinfulness of man, the justice of God, the atone- 
ment, the weakness of the believer in himself, and 


* As for instance: 31, “‘ Come, my soul, thy suit prepare: ca The 
prayer in 32, “‘ And dost thou say, Ask what thou wilt? “ Joy isa 
fruit that will not grow.”’ 47, “‘ Incarnate God, the soul th; at knows.” 
50, “ For mercies countless as the sands.” 53, “‘Onethere is above all 
others.” 57, “‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds!”’ 60, “ Glorious 
things of thee are spoken.” 126, “I would, but cannot pray.” 

+ Yet the Christmas hymn, “‘ Sweeter sounds than music knows, 
the Saturday Evening hymn, “Safely through another week,” the 
hymns for Christians at meeting and parting, wis Kindre d in Christ for 
his dear sake,”’ and “‘ As the sun’s enlivening ray ;’’ two of the funeral 
hymns, the judgment hymn, and the touc hing story of his own conver- 
sion, “In evil long I took delight,” deservedly find a place in hundreds 
of our collections. 
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ees aske d the Lord that I might grow.” 37, “ Begone, un- 
be lief. bs 46, “ Why should I fe: ar the darkest hour?” ( i 
Lord, my froward heart.’ 82, “ Let us Jove and seng < 





84, ‘ “Rejoice, believer, in the Lord.” 








his strength in Christ, are his favourite themes. 
Doubtless, the “ incorrigibility” which helped to 
sever him from Olney was ever present to his 
mind in those morning walks in which his hymns 
were composed, and neither the memories of his 
youth, nor Olney morals, were likely to incline him 
to any roseate views of human nature. 

Though he was no poet born, and abjured the 
poet’s art, Newton has shown that he was capable 
of delicate and sustained finish by the “Thought 
by the Sea-shore ” appended to the Olney Hymns.* 
He has shown also in a few of his hymns that 
Christian love and emotion can lift a man out of 
the region of prose, and endow him with poetic 
fervour. Putting aside the popular Vy se 
hymn, which, after all, is but a feeble and distant 
echo of the grandest of medizval hymns, there is 
the soul-stirring address to the Church of Christ, 
“Glorious things of thee are spoken,” which, with 
the exception of one stanza, is rich in the poetry 
of expression. So in a minor degree is the hymn of 
praise, “ Let us love, and sing, and wonder.” When 
we come to the language of the heart, in three or four 
hymns, Newton scarcely falls below his gifted friend. 
The hymns, “‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,” 
“Begone, unbelief,” “ One there is above all others,” 
“Tn evil long I took delight,” rise into pathos and 
unexpected ardour of expression, and are justly dear 
to every Christian heart. In truth, criticism on the 
Olney Hymns is on the whole out of place. They 
have more than fulfilled Newton’s intention, and 
are among the foremost of the works which follow 
him to the world where he rests from his labours. 

In the year 1780 Newton removed to the Lon- 
don living of St. Mary Woolnoth, and his career 
as a hymnist was at an end. After twenty-seven 
years of singular usefulness and influence, both in 
public and private, he died in 1807, preaching 
until his faculties were so far gone that he needed 
to be reminded of the subject of his discourse. “I 
cannot stop,” said he, raising his voice, as Cecil, 
his biographer, remonstrated with him on his per- 
sistency in pulpit work, “What! shall the old 
African blasphemer stop while he can speak?” 
No raptures of hope, no ecstacies of triumph marked 
his departure, but a manly unshaken faith in the 
truth which he had preached sustained his last 
days. Nearly his last intelligible words were cha- 
racteristic of the man, “I am satisfied with the 
Lord’s will.” <A little later, and he was satisfied 
with the Lord’s likeness ; he entered into quiet- 
ness and assurance for ever at the age of eighty-two. 
Trustier Soldier, truer Servant never received the 
Master’s welcome. ISABELLA L, BIRD. 
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We—that is, little Die and I—were seated on 
the grass-plat at the end of our house one beautiful 
afternoon towards the close of March. Having 
had a holiday, she had been with Susan at a friend’s 


about half a mile off, and had returned full of talk | 
But, after the first outflow of glad | 


and _ spirits. 
enthusiasm, she suddenly became quiet, and ad- 
dressed herself very gravely to her patchwork, with 


the remark that she had still a great deal to do, | 


and had lost much time ; for, though she had taken 
her work with her, she had not ventured to draw it 
out of her pocket, because the Dilton boys were 
so teasing. “James Dilton,” she went on, as if 
speaking to herself more than to me, “torments 
me so—he’s so full of mischief, that boy; I don’t 
think he’ll ever be a man; and I told him so; and 
he was very rude after that. But,” she added, after 
a pause, “I dare say he didn’t mean it ;” and thus, 
tossing back her long fair hair, she wound up with 
a sigh and a subdued touch of relenting tenderness, 
hardly giving me the chance of putting in my word, 
though she had in some sort made an appeal to 
me. I fancied there was something on the child’s 
mind unspoken, and waited to hear what it might 
be ; but she at once set about arranging her ravelled 
thread, with pursed-up mouth and demurest look of 
self-importance, as though troubled by the awful 
sense of having been overtaken by that stealthy 
enemy, Time, who so ruthlessly pursues us all, and 
never gives any one quarter. Oh, that gracious 
make-believe of childhood, wherein the actors gladly 
mimic the most sober affairs of life, and turn all 
our strivings and labours, and losses and anxieties 
into a sort of unconscious fable, in which we see 
the ongoings of life anew made pure and innocent, 
and charged with tenderest prophecies—a paradise 
to them as yet, without any flaming sword, which 
glimmers and flashes (ah, so brightly !) between us 
and that glad untroubled world, whenever for a 
moment we look longingly back upon it. 

In the silence I had time to muse. I had just 
recovered so far from an illness as to be trusted out 
again; and the season seemed strangely in sympathy 
with my growing strength ; and yet I could not help 
asking myself how it is that the spring so often 
makes us sad! Is it the burden of coming fulness 
that oppresses us with a half conscious sense of 
the mysterious dispensation that seems to wait 
upon us in every relation, whereby we must give 
up in the very degree that we have received, and 
bear the burden of emptiness and regret in the 
exact measure of our fulness and joy? Or is it 
that, like the parched earth opening its old cracks 
in expectation of the rain, the heart, smitten into 
mute suspense and subdued expectancy by the 
large promise of coming fruitfulness, opens its 
wounds afresh for pathetic healing from nature in 
its earliest gush of joy and beauty? Either way 





® See p. 397. 
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the heart gives out only, and is crucified in its very 
giving; for though nature hardens man’s inmost 
wounds, it can never heal them. But certainly to 
one who has lost as well as given, who, so far as 
earth’s good is concerned, has, in many respects, 
only memories instead of hopes, there is a vacant 
undefined sadness in looking out upon the spring 
For, in spite of all its breezy, gladdening 
brightness, spring is more of a persecutor than any 
other season of the year. It will not be shut out, 
even by those who wish this, as the winter may so 
easily be. It throws its strange light—like bits of 
morning sky—into the narrowest seam or chink, 
and shoots up its green and gold into every tiniest 
rain-made earth-cup. The quickset hedge at my side 
seems literally stirring with a subdued hush of life, 
little armies of purple spikes show themselves like 
the most exquisite fringes in the borders, and over- 
head the larks are singing, and around scores of 
little birds are hopping about and twittering. On 
the side of the hill opposite to us the trees are 
tangled in a mist of purple, and their brethren close 
by look as if some lavish hand had thrown emeralds 
upon them, which had all remained fast where they 
first struck. 

I was suddenly awakened out of my reverie by 
the words : “ Mamma, James Dilton says he is to be 
a soldier, and won’t be anything else, and will spite 
his papa if he won’t let him.” 

“Indeed,” I said ; “ but James has plenty of time 
to think about that, and perhaps he may change his 
mind.” 

“ He says he will never change his mind thoug 
and his father knows about it.” 

“Well, perhaps his father may be brought to 
change As mind when he finds James is so set 
upon it.” 

‘“‘ But is it so terrible to be a soldier, mamma?” 

“Well, child, it is in one sense; for, you know, 
a soldier must do his duty.” And I paused at the 
word duty ; for my own heart began to beat, think- 
ing of one very dear and very far away from us just 
then, and of the risks inseparable from his pro- 
fession ; “but,” I added, quietly, “‘ we must all do 
our duty faithfully, in whatever sphere of life we are 
placed.” 

“ But isn’t papa a soldier?” was the next blunt 
question ; for the little girl-heart had had a new 
impression given to it, and she was determined to 
know all about the risks attendant on a soldier’s life. 

“Yes, dear, he is a soldier ; but then he is good, 





and loves God, and God will watch over him.” 

“ But aren’t soldiers often killed when they go 
| to fight in great battles and shoot each other, even 
| though they are good and pray to God ?” 

“Yes, dear, many, many are killed; but what 
| makes you ask me such questions?” I urged, rather 
| taken aback by the child’s earnest directness. 

“Well, James Dilton came up to me when we 
| were walking back from the wood, and as we 
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went on before Susan, told me a great deal about | women or girls could do, and laughed at me when 
soldiers and battles, and such things, and said I | I said you had never told me of such things, and 
was a little silly not to know better, when my papa | that I didn’t believe them.” 

was an Officer, and was abroad, perhaps fighting, “Iam afraid James Dilton is a foolish boy, and 
just now, and he showed me a book with pictures | talks about what he does not understand.” 

of battles in it—oh! full of smoke and men fallen| “ But, mamma, did you not speak to me once 








down wounded.” about Cousin Tom, who was a soldier, and say 
“James Dilton is a boy, and doesn’t know much | that his life was very sad?” 
about it,” I said, wishing to end the subject. | “SoI did, dear; but his life was sad, not be- 


“But he said he knew a great deal more than ' cause he was a soldier, but because he had been 
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bad and disobedient. He would not do as his | Here I rose as if to go; but Die, coming close 
father wished him, and that’s what I fear James | to me ta take up the cushion, as was her wont, put 
Dilton will do, if he isn’t very soon brought to a/| her hand on mine, looked very wistfully into my 
better mind. Poor Cousin Tom was more happy | face, and said— ; 

after he became a soldier than he had ever been| “ But, mamma, when I asked Susan about it, as 
since the time that he was a child like you ; for he | we were coming home, she looked so put out, that 
was foolish, and had been petted and spoiled. But/|I was sorry for speaking of it, and she said she 
we must go indoors now, Die; for it is getting | would not like me to ask her about soldiers again ; 
chilly.” for she could not bear it even yet—these were her 
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very words ;—and she turned her head, and when 
she stooped down after that to show me a white 
flower growing under the hedge, I could see there 
had been tears in her eyes. I was very sorry to 
give Susan pain; but I can’t make it out. Susan 
can tell me about so many things.” 

“Well, Susan will perhaps speak about it some 
day when you are older, and have more sense and 
feeling to hear of matters of that kind,” I said; 
“but come into the house now, and perhaps after 
the lamp is lit, I will tell you about Cousin ‘Tom as 
I once promised to do. Poor boy! he was kind 
at heart and very brave ; but aunt’s ways with him 
made him self-willed and deceitful, and it was long 
before he learned that the path of transgressors is 
hard. Thank God, he did at last, poor boy !” 

“Thank you, mamma,” said Die, with a smile 
of relief on her face, as she ran to fetch in the 
cushions and wraps. 


IL. 


After the curtains were drawn that evening, Die 
came quietly and seated herself, with look of ex- 
pectation, on the stool at my feet. I was reading 
at the moment; but a little hand laid gently on my 
knee recalled me. I put down the book, and said— 

“So I must tell you about Cousin Tom ?” 

“Yes, mamma, if you please, I should like it ; 
but don’t if you’re too tired. I can wait, you know.” 

“ Well, Die, I'll make an attempt to do it, at any 
rate ; for little people find it hard to wait, though 
it’s a lesson they must learn sometime ;” and I 
began— 

“You remember I told you how cross and sus- 
picious my aunt was with us. Well, in spite of all 
that, she used to pet and coax Tom very much. 
Not that she used to kiss and fondle him any 
more than she did the rest of us. But she evidently 
liked boys better than-girls; and if there was any 
soft part in her heart, it turned towards Tom. One 
way it showed itself was, that aunt never told uncle 
when Tom was in fault, and did all she could to 
screen him, although she would herself give him a 
box on the ear and drive him out of doors ; and I 
have seen her myself stealthily put sweetmeats and 
other delicacies into his pocket when he was leav- 
ing the house to go out in the afternoon to the 
fields or to the wood with other boys. If uncle 
was angry at Tom for any mischief or any dis- 
obedience, aunt was certain to speak up for him, 
and to make excuses for him. I even believe that 
he would sometimes do what he knew quite well 
would displease uncle, just to bring aunt round, as 
he used to call it, if the light of her favour had 
been for a time darkened; for he knew that if 
uncle threatened to chastise him, aunt would be 
sure to interfere. Not that he did not expect aunt 
would herself try to give him the due chastisement, 
if she really thought him in the wrong ; but he used 
to say aunt’s hand was as soft as a feather. Never- 
theless, he would burst out into tears, and remain 
inconsolable till aunt would relent, and say, ‘ Well, 
well, there, don’t be silly,’ and give him some good 








thing he certainly would not have got but for the 
crying. Tom used to call this ‘drawing water ;’ 
for he was very clever, and soon saw the weak 
points in other and older people. 

“Well, one day, in our rambles, we had gone 
down to the edge of a shallow pool, where we were 
told brambles grew very thickly, and we—myself 
and Ruth and Jessie—were busy picking about the 
outside, when Tom came up with another boy, 
their fishing rods in their hands. The place looked 
as if it had been an old quarry, or something of 
that sort, for it was quite open and almost level at 
the one end, while the land gradually rose high 
round it till it became rather steep at the other 
side.” 

“ Just like Golding’s pool,” said Die. 

“Yes, very like Golding’s pool; only the water 
was not so deep as it is there, else we should have 
been drowned, as you shall hear. The bushes 
were very thick at the other side, and Tom per- 
suaded us to go round, and said he would show us 
the nicest little walk, where we could sit down and 
get dozens of big ones at every handful. We were 
simple enough to go; but scarcely had we set foot 
on the dry sand in the little open track before it 
yielded, and all three fell down through the bushes, 
which slightly tore our hands and faces, into the 
water. It was not so deep as to be dangerous, 
and we managed to scramble out at the other side. 
But what to do now was the question. We were 
all drenched and dirty with mud, and my face, 
which had been scratched more than either Ruth’s 
or Jessie’s, was bleeding a good deal. 

“¢QOh,’ said Ruth, with a laugh, ‘let us run 
home and say the bull came over the fence after us. 
It’s no use to put the blame on Tom, you know.’ 

“<¢Tt would be better to tell the truth,’ said 
Jessie ; ‘some other body may have seen us.’ 

“© Ves, we should tell the truth,’ I said, and we 
set off, forgetting in our flight all about the sticks 
and baskets we had had with us. 

*“‘ Aunt was very angry, and would scarce listen to 
our story. Girls had no right to climb up.in such 
places, and never would have dreamt of doing so 
when she was a little girl, So she spoke as she 
herself took off our clothes ; and then she sent me 
and Jessie up to bed for a punishment; but Ruth 
was let off because she had remembered the baskets 
and set off to bring them back. Uncle was from 
home ; but when he returned next day aunt of 
course told him of our adventure, winding up with, 
‘ Boys will be boys; but girls, what call have they 
to be climbing up in such places as that—brambles 
orno brambles? And leaving the baskets behind 
them too!’ So Tom laughed at us whenever we 
were by ourselves, and asked when we were going 
to the pool again. This way Tom did his sisters a 
great deal of ill; and before I knew Diana I used 
to feel a kind of hatred to him. I remember about 
the pool so weli because just the night after it a 
more serious thing happened to Tom. 

“There was a mill dam at a little distance from 
the house, where water was gathered for service of 
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the cattle, and several times the sluice had been 
opened, and the water run off. Uncle never sus- 
pected Tom could have done it; but as it had 
been done when he was away, he set a watch, and 
sure enough, that evening, when Tom came home, 
with uncle behind him, he had a very terrified 
look. He had been caught in the act ; aunt tried 
to mediate, but uncle’s passion had been so 
aroused, that it was like the sudden outbreak of an 
ice-bound river. Without a word said beyond, 
‘And so youre the new waterman!’ Tom was 
taken and beaten with the handle of the whip 
which uncle usually carried in his walk. Aunt at 
first tried to interfere, then she stood still and pale, 
at last cried and:shrieked, and persisted that uncle 
must have been mistaken. ‘No mistake, I say,’ 
said uncle. ‘And so, young gentleman, you've 
set up on your own account, eh ?’ and he struck poor 
Tom again. J] remember the words as well as if 
I heard them now, and the dark look of uncle’s 
broad brow. I believe we girls cried too before it 
vas all over; at all events I did, for we had not 
the presence of mind to leave the parlour, where 
we used to sit altogether in the long evenings—or 
else we had not the strength. It was not a nice 
sight for us to see, and I pitied Tom from my 
heart. He had done wrong, but it was not the 
best way to treat him so; and aunt was much to 
blame, for after uncle had ordered him off to bed 
in the dark without any supper, she took drink up 
to him, and I believe spoke harshly of uncle, 
reminding Tom that, for all that, he would be 
master there some day, though she might not live 
to see it. 

“ Next morning at breakfast all was cloud and 
restraint. Tom’s face was swollen and marked, 
and had a defiant expression, and he did not speak 
a word. He went out and did not come back to 
dinner. At tea-time aunt was evidently for waiting 


for him, but uncle said, ‘Wait; no, no! he’ll be | 


back ere dark as tame and starved as a winter 
sparrow,’ showing that uncle’s thoughts, too, were 
with Tom. But Tom did not come back. Aunt 


was irritable and uneasy, but I noticed she was | 


more quiet and tender than usual with us that 
night ; and when she put me to bed she patted my 
head, a thing she had never done before, and I felt 
I could almost forgive her for all her hardness then, 
because I knew she was full of trouble.” 

“ And did Tom never come back then?” urged 
Die, with wide-open eyes. 

“Oh, yes; but not fora couple of years or more, 
and during all this time his father never referred to 
him after the first search had been made; and a 
hard stern look came over his face whenever any 
of us pronounced his name; and I noticed his 
glances at aunt became more furtive, and his 
words more hasty.” 

“ And did nobody know where he was all that 
long time ?” urged Die. 

“No; we fancied he had run off to sea, for he 
had often said he would like to be a sailor, but 
knew no more till he came back again himself. It 
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| was an autumn morning, cold and clear, and I had 
| chanced to be a little feverish—we had all just re- 
| covered from fever—when, lying in a sort of 
| bewildered dose, half dreaming, half waking, 
}something dark rose against the window, and 
| there was a sharp, short whistle, like what Ton 
used to call us if he chanced to be seeking us 
in the woods or about the farm. I started up 
in fear, for I fancied it must be a ghost; and 
again the same thing rose dark before me for a 
moment at the window and disappeared, and then 
the whistle came again. I do not know yet 
how I overcame my fear, but I tried to mise, 
and at last with difficulty got to the window and 
opened it. Tom stood below, grown so much 
bigger that I should hardly have known him. He 
had climbed up to peep in at the window, you 
know. ‘Oh, that’s you, Lucy,’ he said, quite quiet, 
with his hands in his pockets as he looked up; 
‘Ruth used to sleep here, I know.’ I had been 
put into Ruth’s room when she was taken ill, and 
had not been shifted.” 

“¢ Qh, Tom,’ I said, for the voice made me sure 
of him, and quite relieved me, ‘why don’t you go 
and waken aunt and come into the house ?’ 

“<¢Tt isn’t time for that yet,’ he said, coolly, 
‘though I’d like to see aunt well enough; but 
| father and I wouldn’t sort. But, I say, do you 

remember the big rod I had with the brass joints? I 
| wish you would try and get it and bring it to me at 
| the Fold to-night at six,and then I'll bolt; trespassers 
are well warned off, I see.’ He was only fourteen, 
| and yet he could speak like that. 

“¢But oh, Tom,’ I said, ‘we have all been so ill 
| with the fever, and are hardly right well yet.’ 

“<‘T’m sorry, but the more reason I shouldn’t 
stay ; infection wouldn’t suit my book. But say 
you'll bring me the rod; it used to be on the top 
of the press on the staircase.’ 

“¢T have never been out since I was ill, and I’m 
afraid aunt wouldn’t let me out without my telling 
her what I was going for. But where have you 
| been so long, Tom?’ 

“¢Well, I’ve seen a bit about me since I left. 
| I’ve been in India and Australia, round the Cape, 
you know; but I’m not going back to sea. I've 
got a jolly good berth ashore. But I mustn't be 
seen here; so good bye’ (reaching up his hand, 
which I took in mine), ‘and that’s more than I 
| took time to say before; and mind you don’t tell 
about seeing me.’ 

“<¢Why, not even Ruth and Jessie ?’ 

“ ‘No, better not,’ said he. 

“<But it was Ruth you came to see?’ 

“<Ves, but I haven’t seen her, and Jessie is a 
soft ; sure to chatter. But I’m glad they’re better, 
though.’ 

“T was just about to speak up for Jessie, for I 
| liked her better than Ruth, as she had been more 

open with me, but he walked off quickly by the back 
| road, his figure showing clear against the sky as I 

watched it. I could have run after him, but I was 
| already so chilled that I could scarce get back to 
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| 
my bed. I had a sore struggle with myself not to | vessel, and was still as wild and careless as ever. 
tell that Tom had been home; but then he had} Uncle could not brook to go and seek after him, 


trusted me, and I kept his secret. It was strange 
that aunt, when she came to sit beside me that day, 


told me she had dreamt of some one who was very | 


like Tom, and the tears came into her eyes, at which 
my heart beat like a guilty person’s, and I thought 
she must notice it; but she did not. 

“ Before very long we got tidings of Tom in a ra- 


ther unexpected manner. An old servant of uncle’s, | 


who had married and settled at some distance, came 
to the house one day as she was on her way to see 
her friends. 


She was so disappointed at not finding | 


Tom with us, that there threatened to be a warm | 


misunderstanding between her and aunt, who was 
sometimes rather touchy, if certain questions were 
asked. Harriet spoke of Tom freely, and at last in- 
sisted that he had come home four months ago, 
and how glad she was he had come to think better 
of it. Aunt fancying some insult was meant to her, 
drew up at this, and spoke of those who had ‘their 
thumbs in everybody’s pie.’ Harriet tossed her 
head and rose as if to go out. But I forced myself 
to say— 

“*T am sure Harriet did not mean it, aunt ; and 
perhaps she has seen Tom and spoken to him.’ 

“ «Ves, as sure as my name’s Harriet, I saw him 
in my own house no further gone than Michaelmas ; 
but old servants is not of much account nowadays, 
even though they’ve nursed their master’s son for 
weeks without either so much as a “thank you,” or 
seeing the colour of money for that same.’ 

“This recalled aunt to herself; and she begged 
Harriet’s pardon, and said they must have misun- 
derstood each other. Poor aunt! she was always 
justifying herself, and yet her irritable jealousy as to 
what people might think, showed clearly she was 
not sure she had done the best. But Harriet then 
explained matters freely. Tom had come to her 
house and sought a night’s lodging, which she hadn’t 
the heart to refuse the boy, he was so tired and 
ill-looking ; and a blessing it was she had no chil- 
dren of her own, for he lay well-nigh on to three 
weeks with the fever, though he was never what you 
would call dead bad. He told her he was on his way 
home to make it all up, and that his father would be 
sure to pay her. She did not show kindness for the 
money’s sake ; but it is hard to be treated like a thief 
for saying no more than the truth—a hit she could 
not forbear now she saw she had the advantage of 
aunt. ‘Tom had kept her from sending word on the 
plea that uncle would be more likely to yield if Tom 
came unexpectedly face to face with him fresh out 
of a sick bed. You see Tom was very deceitful, 
for, no doubt, he had carried the fever away from 
our house ; and yet would not brook to let us know, 
though his case might have been so sad. 

“Uncle had a conversation with Harriet in his 
little room, and had, no doubt, given her some 
money for her trouble. 

“We heard nothing more of Tom for a long 
time, save vague hints that he had quarrelled with 
his masters and gone to sea again in a coasting 








| and Tom was too proud to yield and come and ask 


pardon. But at length there camea letter from him, 
saying that in a foolish moment he had enlisted, 
and begging uncle to buy him off, and he would 
come home and behave. But uncle only muttered 
he ‘has made his bed, and must lie on it,’ and 
threw the letter into the fire, and went out. Aunt, 
with wet eyes, tried to pick the fragments out among 
the ashes ; but they fell into dust in her hands. I 
believe she would have made a shift to send Tom 
the money, had she known where or how; but 
she dare not ask her brother, who now got angry 
at the very mention of Tom’s name; and so the 
chance was lost. But ere very long we heard of 
Tom from Diana, who found him out soon after 
she went to India; and she did him good in many 
ways. Had Tom been brought up by Diana in- 
stead of poor aunt, he would have been a brave 
good boy ; but in place of prudent, firm, kindly treat- 
ment he was petted by aunt and bullied by uncle, 
and didn’t care for home, or value its benefits. 

“ Diana, by and by, gave us more details: Tom 
was coming to his right mind and beginning to see 
how far wrong he had been. Ina while there came 
a letter from Tom himself, begging uncle’s forgive- 
ness, and saying it was so strange that he should go 
so far away to learn to love home. But it was all 
owing to Diana, who had gone to him in hospital 
and nursed him like a sister. She was surely an 
angel, that Diana ; everybody in the hospital had 
said as much. Both uncle and aunt melted at the 
reading of the letter ; aunt spoke out in his praise, 
and said it was only what she always expected of 
him. Uncle, who was now rather broken down, was 
silent and thoughtful, and looked impatient of aunt’s 
words. But he did not tell her to be quiet as I 
often heard him do. Next day he seemed restless, 
and rising after dinner he said, ‘I must write him, 
Barbara ; my desk’—and a letter was sent off say- 
ing uncle was ready to send the money to get Tom 
home. But ere very long Tom replied that now he 
liked the soldier’s life, and didn’t believe he would 
be happy atanything else. Besides, he had a duty 
to do, and would not shirk it ; for you must know 
there were signs of that terrible Indian mutiny, of 
which you read the other day. Aunt, who still had 
a hope that money might do all needed, and was 
willing to give up her savings, began to speak of 
what would be done when Tom came home, and 
we were more like a family than we had ever been. 
But in about a month’s time came a letter from 
Diana saying she had received word from one of his 
comrades that Tom had been killed at Delhi ; and a 
miniature of his mother, which his father had secretly 
sent as a keepsake and peace-offering, was enclosed. 
And that is all we ever saw of Tom; but we had 
the consolation of hearing from Diana that a great 
change had come over him, and that he was one of 
Nicholson’s heroes, and that he did much good 
among his companions, who at first jeered at him, but 
soon came to see he was now in earnest and loved 
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him. Diana, we know, was the means ; for then and 
ever since she has been blessed in helping many 
to turn their faces from evil. For herself, she only 
said how devoutly she thanked God she had been 
thrown in his way at a time when serious impres- 
sions could be made, when he was withdrawn from 
the noise and vice of the barracks and laid ona sick 
bed near to death, far away from all who would have 
spoken a kind word. 

“There was far more sorrow in our house than | 
if Tom had died at home. He was so young, | 





After uncle’s first grief was over, he said, ‘ Ay, 
Tom had stuff in him, poor boy!’ and lifted up 
his head again, and went about more cheerfully 
than he had done for a long time. And he took 
the miniature, and tenderly kept it himself. So you 
see, poor Tom had a sad story ; and yet not so sad 
as it might have been, though he was a soldier. He 
died both brave and good, and his father, who had 


| dealt somewhat harshly by him, felt proud of him at 


last, because he had stuck to his duty—a lesson 
to us all, Die, never to forget that; and to pray 


and we were all eager in preparing little things for | lest we be led astray in a moment of anger or 
him, in hope of his return, and to show how com- | irritation.” 


pletely the old evil life had been forgotten. | 


B. ORME, 





PART IN 


Comin, going, 
Friends and years, 
Fleeting, flowing, 
Smiles and tears; 
Meetings, partings, 
Never cease, 
Come in kindness, 
Part in peace. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Grudgings, grievings 
Lay aside, 

Strong believings 
Aye abide: 

Heart affections 
Large increase, 

Come in kindness, 
Part in peace. 


Welcome, stranger ! 
To my door, 

Want or danger 
Fear no more: 


PEACE. 
Long as life be 
Friendship’s lease, 
Come in kindness, 
Part in peace. 


Welcome, brother ! 
To my heart, 
Each from other 
Slow to part: 
Than life longer 
Love’s increase, 
Come in kindness, 
Part in peace. 


Life that found us 
Young and gay, 
Soon itself shall 
Pass away: 
Calm and bright be 
Its release, 
Come in kindness, 
Part in peace. 
JOHN MONSELL, 





THE DESIRE TO DO GREAT THINGS. 


How much alike is human nature in all places 
and times, and how constantly do we see the same 
tendencies cropping out amid all individual and | 
local varieties! The conduct, for instance, of the 
great Syrian captain, Naaman, as recorded in the 
fifth chapter of second Kings, is so human-like, 
that we feel as if it were being repeated around 
us, and even by us, every day. We are so desirous 
of doing some “great” thing—something which 
shall look worthy of our position and powers— 
something which shall separate us from the common 
herd,—which shall feed our pride,—which shall 
make ordinary people stare, and say, “What a 
wonderful genius he is!” that Naaman’s conduct 
is a universal text, and might cover a treatise on 
fallen humanity. 

He wishes a cure for his leprosy, but he wishes 
the process to be such as shall be in all respects 
worthy of his lofty pretensions. It must be gone 





about in some grand and majestic manner, so that 
there may be no disparity between the process of 
cure and him who receives it. And hence, when 
Elisha took no notice of the ceremonious state 
with which he appeared at his door, but simply 
sent a messenger out to him, saying, “Go and wash 
in Jordan seven times, and thy flesh shall come 
again to thee, and thou shalt be clean,” Naaman 
was wroth and went away, and said, “ Behold, I 
thought, he will surely come out to me, and stand, 
and call on the name of the Lord his God, and 
strike his hand over the place, and recover the 
leper. Are not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? 
May I not wash in them” (if it is a mere matter of 
washing), “and be clean? So he turned, and went 
away in a rage.” 

The truth is that he was labouring under two 
diseases, and the prophet wished to cure him of 
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both. There was the disease of pride corrupting 
his soul, as well as that of leprosy disfiguring and 
enfeebling his body. He was aware of the one, 
but he did not seem to know, or at least to care 
anything about the other; although leprosy and 
pride, we should say, do not go very well together. 
That, however, has little to do with it. You will 
find pride thriving in the most unlikely places, and 
where it is exceedingly difficult to understand what 
it has to feed upon. 

It will not do, however. If we desire a special 
favour, or any favour, from God, we must be willing 
to take it in God’s way. A suppliant voice and 
an arrogant, dictating spirit are a conjunction 
of opposites which will not be tolerated even 
by men, much less by God ; and if Naaman will 
not let his pride go with his leprosy, he must just 
be content to keep both. His going away in a 
rage could harm only himself. It added a touch 
of the ridiculous to his leprosy—that was all. 


It was well for Naaman that he had faithful and | 


judicious servants about him. Some would have 
fanned the flame of their master’s passion. ‘ Was 
he to be flouted in this style by a miserable 
Israelite? Let us at once go forth and take 
summary vengeance upon him.” ‘Their conduct 
was not like that; it was the conduct of friends, 
not of flatterers. It was, practically, a reproof, 
but it was very respectful and loving, as reproof 
should always be when it is meant to do good. 
They came near him and said, “ My father, if 
the prophet had bid thee do some grea? thing, 
wouldest thou not have done it? how much 
rather then, when he saith to thee, Wash, and 
be clean?” It was an appeal to his reason. 
“ Just look at the thing” (as if they had said), “and 
see how unreasonable your displeasure is; the 
simplicity of the means is an offence! It ought to 
be a recommendation. ‘If the prophet had 
bid thee do some great thing, wouldest thou 
not have done it? How much rather then, 
when he saith unto thee, Wash, and be clean?’” 
Happily for himself he took the advice, and he 
reaped the benefit. ‘Then went he down, and 
dipped himself seven times in Jordan, according to 
the saying of the man of God: and his flesh came 
again like unto the flesh of a little child, and he 
was clean.” 

This sort of thing, however, was not confined to 
Naaman the Syrian. He has had his successors in 
every age, and the spirit survives to the present 
day. There is a disposition in many to quarrel 
with duties because they are small, not worthy of 
their great talents and powers; and there is an 
affected desire for the opportunity of doing some 
brilliant things—things which will astonish the 
world and win them fame; and these are pre- 
cisely the individuals to whom society owes no- 
thing but words, and who wait so long for something 
great to do, that they generally end without doing 
anything at all. 

A few observations may help us to see this 
matter in its proper light, and to bring such ambi- 








tious but empty philanthropists to a better state of 
mind. Notice— 

First, That what are commonly called great 
things are not possible to all; nay, from the very 
nature of the case, they are possible only to a 
few. 

Great things require for the doing of them great 
talents, great opportunities, and great resources of 
various kinds. Great things, therefore, are excep- 
tional things, and must necessarily be so, since the 
indispensable conditions of their performance are 
only possessed in rare and exceptional cases. This 
is just the reason why they are called great, which 
is a relative term, implying that they stand out 
from the average level of human actions. If they 
were more frequent they would be less great, 
simply because the average level would be raised, 
and the greatness would proportionally disappear. 

But it does not follow because God in his pro- 
vidence has made great things impossible to us, 
that therefore we ought to do nothing at all; for 
He has made ordinary things possible to us, and 
their name is legion. And these ordinary things 
are of essential importance to the individual, and 
to society as well, although they may not bulk so 
largely in the eye of the world. And where there 
is only a willing mind, “it is accepted according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that he hath 
not.” 

It is an ordinary thing to read the Bible, to pray 
to God, to attend in his sanctuary, to maintain 
and extend his cause in the world. It is an ordi- 
nary thing to provide for our families, to educate 
our children, to be kind and considerate to one 
another. It is an ordinary thing to keep our word, 
to pay our debts, to be conscientious in the dis- 
charge of all our engagements. It is an ordinary 
thing to be sober, industrious, and honourable 
in all the transactions of life. And all these ordi- 
nary things God has not only made possible to 
us, but by the very fact He has made them binding 
upon us; nay, He has made them equally binding 
on all. If you can do great things besides, do 
them by all means, but do not let the ordinary 
things wait upon them. The greatest man in the 
world is no more discharged from such ordinary 
things than the smallest is; and when great things 
come at the expense of these, and a man thinks 
himself too brilliant to waste his time upon “ trifles,” 
God spurns his great things from his presence: 
“These things ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” 

Secondly, Great things are not ¢he things on 
which the life and happiness of the world depend. 

We do not gather our crops from the peaks of 
the mountains, but from the fertile valleys and far- 
stretching meadows of the lower ground. And 
though the occasional brilliant actions of excep- 
tional men are more startling at the time, and more 
beautiful to look upon, as impressing us with what 
lies within the scope of humanity, they dre not to 
be compared, for their effect on the aggregate 
happiness of mankind, to those myriads of hourly 
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familiar duties which belong to the lower and ordi- 
nary plane of existence. It is not by sudden and 
sporadic jerks that the business of life is kept 
going. It is by the masses of ordinary men and 
vomen doing their ordinary work in their ordinary 
spheres, according to the measure of their abilities, | 
and under a sacred sense of duty to God and man. 

That some spheres are more important than 
others—more influential, and even, in some sense, 
more honourable—need not be denied. But all 
true work is honourable, and contributes its share 
to the good of society and to the life of the world. 
And the man who looks down with contempt on 
a fellow-creature who is honestly and faithfully 
doing his duty, simply because his sphere is a 
humble sphere, and his occupation is a humble 
occupation, is a barbarian at heart, whatever he 
may be in outward appearance. He has not yet 
learned the very first lesson of Christian civilisa- 
tion, which teaches us to see the humanity which 
is in every man, and to look through the exterior, 
however humble, to the grand kingdom of motive 
and conscience, which makes small things great 
and great things small. 

And as with the general business of the world, 
so with its happiness. That happiness depends far 
more upon small things than upon great. Suppose 
you have a cheerful and loving heart—suppose | 
that you abound in all the little kindnesses and 
courtesies of life—suppose that you are tender and 
considerate to the feelings of those around you, 
willing to oblige, mindful of others rather than of 
yourself, and in all things exercising yourself to 
have a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards man,—your presence will make sunshine 
wherever you go, and your friends would not ex- 
change it for the dazzle of a hero. 

It is like our heavenly Fatlier to ordain it so. 
The placid sunshine of every day is more for the | 
good of the world than the flashing lightning, though | 
that, too, has its uses. And the gentle rain-drops 
which God has made small, that they may run down 
every blade of grass and find their way to every little 
leaflet and bud, are more effectual missionaries of 
beneficence than the rush of the tornado or the 
dash of the cataract. 

And as in the natural world so in the moral. 
There are some few individuals who occasionally 
startle us by acts of more than princely munifi- 
cence ; and these are worthy of all honour—they 
remind us of what would be done if all were to 
do according to their ability. But they are not so 
important in the promotion of the general happi- 
ness as we are apt to suppose, and the world could 
far more easily want such exceptional acts than it 
could want the steady, constant, wide-spread “ little- 
nesses” of kindness and courtesy, of conscience and | 











they come in your way do them by all means; 
but do not make vour life a “seeking” for them. 
You will be contributing more to the general hap- 
piness and the general progress, by the conscien- 
tious performance of the thousand little things 
which lie to your hand every day that you live, 


| 
whatever your station or sphere; and the aggregate 


result of which is, the happy hearts of a home, and 
the happy homes of a community, and the happy 
communities of a nation, and, I may even add, the 
happy nations of a world. For that result, mighty 
though it be, no startling and giant strokes are re- 
quired—the one simple formula of the Gospel, 
honestly carried out, would do it all. “ Whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even likewise unto them.” 

Thirdly, Another thing is, that we are no 
judges of what is great or little in such a matter as 
this. We should require to know all the cross- 
lines in the vast network of Providence first. The 
fact is that in this sense we do not know what we 
are doing. Our most trivial actions may be charged 
with results which shall fill us with wonder for 
ever. God does not permit us to see to the end 
of our actions, just because He wishes us to act 
from a sense of present duty, not from a foreseeing 
of ultimate consequences; and therefore He often 
hangs much upon little, and makes things which we 
looked upon at the time as utterly insignificant, swell 
out in their issue into the grandeur of eternity. 

I see a mother in Israel seated in the verandah 
of her humble abode, instructing her little child in 
the wonderful goodness of God to her country and 
nation. She tells her how He sent his servants, 
Moses and Aaron, to deliver them from cruel 
bondage; how He guided and guarded them 
through the wilderness ; how He settled them at 
last in the beautiful land ; how He raised up judges 
and prophets to instruct and comfort them ; how 
He gave to these holy men knowledge and power 
by which they could do great and marvellous things ; 
and so on. Well, there was nothing remarkable in 
this. It was only a mother teaching her child, and 
there would be thousands of mothers doing the same. 
It was an ordinary duty, and nothing more ; a duty 
which no one worthy of the name of mother would 
think of neglecting. 

But see what follows. The country is invaded 
some short time after. A mighty warrior comes 
and makes many homes desolate. He plucks 
this little flower from her mother’s bosom and 
carries her away to his own country, and makes her 
a humble servant in his own house. 

But this man has not everything his own way. He 
is labouring under a terrible disease, and his misery 
is visible to all around him. He isa leper. What 
is the miserable man to do? for no doubt he has 


duty, of tenderness and love, which find their way | tried everything. The little girl tellshim. She hears 
humbly and silently from heart to heart, from | that one of God’s prophets is in the neighbourhood, 
home te home, from street to street, binding | and she remembers what her mother had said about 
society together by invisible cords, and constituting | the power which God gave to these holy men, and 
for all the sweetness and melody of life. ‘‘Seekest | she suggests to her mistress to advise her husband, 
thou great things for thyself? seek them not.” If | this mighty warrior, to apply to him and he would 
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cure him of his disease. He applied and was | 
cured ; delivered at once from his fearful malady ; 

converted also to the true religion, led to declare | 
that the God of Israel was the only true God ; and 

the heathen around, seeing that so great a captain 

as Naaman the Syrian was thus so completely and 

wondrously cured, were impressed with the supre- | 
macy of Israel’s God, and were brought to acknow- | 
ledge that He had indeed a prophet in Israel. 

This is just one specimen among many of what | 
I mean by God hanging much upon little, and con- | 
sequently, one proof of the fact that we are not judges 
of what is either little or great. Whatever is duty is 
great, and that is what we have to do with; and to 
trifle with a duty because, to the vulgar eye it seems | 
small, is to put ourselves into the place of God, and 
to become a law to ourselves. 

And this leads to one other thought, namely, that | 
he whowill not do little things cannot do great things, 
and, in the judgment of God, does nothing at all. 
He is a rebel all through, from beginning to end. 
Why ? because he is destitute of the very principle of 
obedience. He has no respect for divine authority. | 
If he had, he would obey wherever that authority 
was visible ; he would never, for a moment, think 
of selecting among the duties which God had laid 
upon him. It would be enough that they were 
laid upon him, and then, whatever they were,—casy 
or difficult, humble or pretentious, little or large, 
he would see the divine imprimatur upon them, 
and that would suffice. All true actions are but 
different branches from one and the same root, and 
the man who has that root in him,—respect for | 
the will and authority of God,—will endeavour to 
do all his duties ; he who has it not can do none. | 

I need not dwell upon this, because it is self 
evident ; and because it has been peremptorily and | 
conclusively settled by Christ himself, “ He that is | 
faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much, 
and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also in 
much.” He that “offends in one point is guilty of 
all.” 

Let us now, in conclusion, look at the matter in | 
its application to the all-important subject of our 
salvation. 

Here, at least, we might have expected that men 
would allow the Divine Being to prescribe his own 
terms, and that there would be no quarrelling with | 
these on account of their simplicity. But it is the 
very opposite. The Naamans here are innumerable. 
They must not only be saved, but they must be | 
saved in their own way, and that way must be a} 
grand way—a way of pomp and ceremony, and such | 
as allows them some “great” things to do. “ Only | 
believe !—only accept of the righteousness of an- | 
other!—only commit our souls to the mediation of | 





must have our penances and our pilgrimages, our 
beads and our rosaries, our candles and our thuri- 
bulums, our rites and our ceremonies in endless 
variety. We must have a ladder such as this,—a 


Christ, and trust in Him!” Nothing of the kind. We | 


sky ; and from the simple method of the Gospel, 
which strikes down all such flimsy, self-righteous 
ladders, which throws the whole upon Christ, and 
nothing upon man but simply to trust in Him, they, 
like Naaman the Syrian, “ turn away in a rage.” 
Has not this been the attitude and spirit of the 
Church of Rome from the beginning of its history 
to the present hour? Even Luther struggled long 
before he got free from this hideous entanglement. 
There is a staircase at Rome called the staircase of 
Pilate, and which is said (such is their superstition) 
to have been transported thither from Jerusalem in 
a night. To clamber up this staircase on bare and 
bended knees is one of the “ great” things which 
Rome prescribes to her children. When Luther 
first visited Rome he was only partially enlightened 


| as to the way of salvation, and among other of the 


“great” things which he deemed it necessary to do, 
was to climb this stair. He was, we are told, clamber- 
ing painfully up, with the idea, no doubt, that every 
step was carrying him a step nearer heaven, when 
suddenly he heard a voice as if from the very depths 
of his soul, saying, ‘‘ The just shall live by faith,” 
and that for him was the voice of final deliverance. 
“ He sprang to his feet on the stone steps, up which 
he had been crawling like a worm, horrified and 
ashamed at the degradation to which superstition 
had sunk him, and fled from the scene.” He now 
saw that salvation was all of Christ, from beginning 
toend. “Then,” says he, “I entered by an open 
door into the very paradise of God, and that text 
was to me the gate of heaven.” 

And what are we to say when we see men still 
despising the righteousness of God? What are we 
to say to those in this land who have “gone away in 
a rage” from the simplicity of the Gospel, and are 
trying very hard, in their own small way, to mimic 
the great things of Rome? whose Abanas and 
Pharpars are more and greater to them than all 
the waters of Israel? What are we to say but this ? 
You wish to be healed, but you are dictating terms 
to Him who alone can heal you, and who has 
already told you how. You wish to be saved, but 
God’s way is far too simple and easy. You wish to 
do “great things” where you can do absolutely 
nothing but simply accept what God has provided. 
What is to be the end of this? The prophet took 
no notice of Naaman’s rage, but allowed him to 
come out of it at his leisure. Is it likely to be 
otherwise now? Christ is the only ladder between 
earth and heaven; set your foot upon that and 
your ascent is certain. He is the only fountain, 
and all that we have to do is to wash and be clean. 
This is God’s way, and there is no other ; and let us 
not quarrel with it on account of its simplicity, for 
that is its glory; it makes Christ everything and 
man nothing. If God had not really meant to save 
us, He might have told us to go and save our- 
selves, and that would have been a “great thing” 
for us to do indeed—but it would never have been 
done. Oh, how much more then should we rejoice 


ladder of our own making,—by which to climb to the | that He only saith to us, “ Wash and be clean!” 


A. L, SIMPSON, 
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THE CHORISTER. 


THEY say my voice is very sweet, 
And very fair my face, they say ; 

Then am I somewhat less unmeet 
To magnify Thee day by day. 


For day by day the Minster bells 
For matins go and evensong, 

And then the living organ swells, 
And ribbéd roofs the note prolong ; 


And underneath the holy sound 
We march into the carven stalls : 

O there my heart as on the ground 
In rapturous adoration falls. 


The people love to hear me sing, 
I see them rock in ecstasy ; 
It is a very blessed thing 
If I can raise their hearts to Thee. 


I always love to praise Thee, Lorn ; 
I cannot sing to show my art ; 

I could not sing the solemn word 
Except I felt it with my heart. 


For when I pour the anthem clear, 
From all the spaces of the air, 

I seem unearthly songs to hear 
That rise and mingle with me there. 


And when I put my surplice on, 
I often think I see almost 
The folk that sing Trisagion, 
And white robes of the holy host. 


My playmates rather shun me now, 
For I don’t always care to play ; 
They say there’s something in my brow 
That makes them fear and look away. 


I try to keep my spirit clean, 
3ut oh I feel it is not so, 

And oft my sight of things unseen 
Is darken’d by my sin, I know. 


But when I go to Heaven above, 
I then shall see Him face to Face, 
And for the fulness of that love 
Corruption cannot find a place. 


I cannot always here below 

Sing out Thy praises as I would ; 
The music will not always flow 

As unto Thee it ever should. 


But there the singing will be grand, 
And I, I hope, shall know that song 
The pure alone can understand ; 
Let me not wait, Lorp, very long. 
A, J. MASON, 
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THE STRUGGLE IN FERRARA. 


CHAPTER XVII.—FRFEDFRIGO THE BOAT-BUILDER. 


mm) Fifty years 

before the 
#4, whole district 
was little 
_ better than 
; one continued 
marsh. Butin 
proportion as 
the locality 
became _heal- 
thier by the 
draining of the 
marsh, the 
$ prosperity of 
the village 
increased. 
Houses began to spring up along the banks of the 
river in place of the miserable hovels which for- 
merly stood there; and a new church of consider- 
able pretensions was built, as well as a convent for 
the Benedictine nuns, which was aiterwards richly 
endowed. 


At the time of our narrative Lagoscuro was | 


frequently visited by holiday-makers from Ferrara, 
attracted by the immense Venetian galleys taken in 
the celebrated sea-fight which had occurred lower 
down the river some thirty years before, during 
the wars of the league of Cambray, when Alfonso, 
the father of the present Duke, defended himself 
almost single-handed against the combined attack 
of the powers of Italy, and defeated them. 

The house of Frederigo, Ochino’s host, was 
situated at the entrance to the village. It was of 
considerable pretensions, and passed as the dwell- 
ing of a very flourishing tradesman. It consisted 
of two wings, the road leading from Ferrara running 
between them. Of these, the one nearest the river 
was used for boat-building, and was of considerable 
extent, for, as his brother had already stated, 
Frederigo possessed more than one boat, and all of 
considerable dimensions. In front of this part of 
the building, piles were driven into the river, and 
all the boats not in immediate use were moored to 
them. 

Shortly after they had entered the dwelling por- 
tion of the house, a fine, sedate-looking young man 
came in, whom Frederigo introduced as his son, 
the only surviving member of his family. His 
wife and two children had been at Ferrara during 
the last visitation of the plague, and both had suc- 
cumbed to the pestilence. Frederigo had remained 
a widower, carefully watching that his son should 

VI—31 








be educated in the Protestant faith. He had now 


“NHE village of| grown up, and was as ardent an adherent of the 
\\f Lagoscuro, | Reformed doctrines as his father. 

“i though of| 
‘} recent origin, |a short time, Frederigo and his son, assisted 
was of con-| bya staid-looking old woman who acted as servant, 
siderable im-| prepared the table for their mid-day meal, and that 
portance. | being in readiness, Frederigo allowed her to depart 


After they had remained in conversation for 


on some errand of her own, saying they could 
do without her services for a time. Singularly 
enough, the old woman did not seem to be in any 
hurry to go, and when she did so, it was only in 
obedience to her master’s order. Shortly after she 
had disappeared, Ochino questioned his host on 
the state of the Reformed religion in Lagoscuro, 
assuring him that he had heard there were at one 
time many adherents of the new faith in the village. 
Frederigo replied that this had been the case, but 
that for a considerable time back their numbers 
had been decreasing. Many of those who had 
brought up their children in the Reformed faith 
were grieved to find that they were being tampered 
with, and, yielding to their tempters, were joining 
the Romish Church. This Frederigo attributed to 
the insidious operations of the Inquisition in 
Ferrara, and to the fact that a party of monks, ten 
in number, had, a year or two before, taken up 
their residence in the village. At first they had 
made no open attempts on the faith of the Pro- 
testants, but latterly they had been at no pains to 
conceal that their object was to bring back the 
inhabitants of the village to the old religion. 

The return of Frederigo’s servant from her errand 
put an end to the conversation; and their meal 
being over, she commenced removing the things 
from the table, eyeing the while Ochino, who still 
wore his friar’s dress, with an expression of intense 
curiosity on her countenance, which by no means 
escaped the Judge. 

They now quitted the dwelling-house, and, cross- 
ing the road, proceeded to the empty workshop, 
where they seated themselves, so that they might 
enjoy the cool breeze, which at that moment 
arose from the river. The Judge then took the 
opportunity to ask Frederigo some particulars re- 
specting the history of the woman who had waited 
at table. 

“‘T know little of her,” was the reply, “ beyond 
that her husband died a good Protestant. The 
woman herself also professes to be one, and fre- 
quently attends our family prayers. I have been, 
myself, more than once, ready to suspect her of 
being a spy, and thought of questioning her on 
the subject ; but, alas! were I to prove my sus- 
picions to be correct, I should only be adding 
one sorrow more to the many I am at present 
suffering. No, I will say nothing to her. In our 
house there is little need for a spy. Both my 
son and I openly avow ourselves to be attached 
members of the Protestant creed, and as such, 
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utterly adverse to all the pretensions of the Pope 
of Rome. This we admit without any hesitation, 
and, therefore, there would be little use in the In- 
quisitors setting a spy upon us to discover more. 


But what induced you to ask me the womans | 


history ?” 

“From noticing the hesitation she showed to 
leave the room when our friend Ochino was about 
asking a blessing on our meal, as well as from the 
curious looks she g gave him when she returned from 
her errand.” 

“T did not observe it,” said Frederigo. “But I 
am very glad you have mentioned it, as I shall 
now take care she sees as little of him as possible.” 

“Have you no pastor of the Reformed faith at 
present in Lagoscuro ?” asked Ochino. 

“No, none, nor has there been for the last two 
years,” was Frederigo’s reply. 

“Do you think it would be possible to collect 
some of your scattered flock together, so that I 
might address them before my departure?” s said 
Ochino. 

“There would be little difficulty in collecting 
them, but the subject requires ¢ grave consideration,” 
replied Frederigo. “A price is set on your head, 
and among those who hear you might be one who 








is aware of it, and treason comes easily enough to 
those who imagine they will receive the blessing of | 
Heaven by practising it. Again, you must deter- | 
mine how long you intend to remain among us. | 
Do not think me inhospitable if I suggest it should | 
be as short a time as possible. Once in Venetian | 
territories, you will be comparatively safe, at any | 
rate from the authorities of Ferrara, as the haughty | 
Republic is too proud of the protection it throws | 
over its citizens, as well as foreigners who fly to it | 
for shelter, to allow them to be seized and taken 
from it without permission.” 

“T should propose,” said Ochino, “ leaving early 
to-morrow, and should wish to reach Venice by 
land if possible ; but for that purpose I must find 
a trusty guide, and one well acquainted with the 
district.” 

“There will be little difficulty as to that. I am 
sure my son Paulo will undertake the duty willingly. 
And he is well adapted for it, not only from the | 
love he bears you and the faith you preach, 
but from his perfect knowledge of the localities | 
through which you will have to pass. But as to| f 
your idea of a meeting of our brethren, we will | 
collect a few—and but a very few—for you to 
address this evening, and that it will be prudent to 
do with great secrecy. We had better hold it in 
the place we are now in, and not meet till after 


nightfall, so as to avoid observation as much as | 


possible 


Ochino, having expressed his approbation of the 


arrangement, Frederigo turned to his son and 
requested him to undertake the duty of 
heir neighbours to the meeting. Paulo 


great willingness immediately left the boat-house 


to start on his father’s errand, and the conversa- 
tion between Frederigo and his guests was carried 


inviting | 
with | 


sound 
road 


1 
the 


on with much interest, till suddenly the 
of many horses’ feet, approaching by the 
from Ferrara, caught their attention As 
sound came nearer, they thought they could dis- 
tinguish with the tramp of the horses the clashing 
of arms, such as is occasioned when a troop of 
cavalry are in rapid movement. ‘Their curiosity 
now being fairly excited, they rose from their seats 
by the river’s side and proceeded to the door of the 
boat-house, which opened on the road, placing 
themselves in such a position as to be able to see 
who were the fresh arrivals, Ochino remaining in 
the rear, so as to be observed as little as possible. 
Their curiosity was soon gratified, for a few 
ments only had e lapsed before several soldiers of 
the Ducal Guard in full accoutrements passed at a 
smart trot. Behind them came a carretta with 
silken curtains, on which the white eagle, the crest 
of the House of Este, was embroidered in silver 
lace. This again was followed by another carretta, 
in which were seated two men of the Dominican 
Order ; and a body of soldiers brought up the rear. 

The cavalcade had hardly passed when an ex- 
pression of anxiety was to be seen on the faces of 
the occupants of the boat-house. Short as 
been the time while the first carretta was passing 


mo- 


had 


the door, and although- the curtains were only 
partially ‘drawn aside, Rosetti was able to see 
that it contained four ladies, and he felt assured 


that one of them was no other than Donna Boni- 
facio, the senior lady in wating on the Princesses, 
while another seemed to be dressed in the garb of 
a nun, and he therefore concluded that 
two ladies were the young Princesses themselves 

The Judge having mentioned this suspicion 
his friends, Frederigo left the boat-house 
ing in the road followed the escort w itl 1 his eyes till 
at last they appeared to take the direction of the 
convent. He then returned to the boat-house, and 


the other 


,and stat 








told his companions what he had seen. 
“JT should much like to know the purport of 
their visit to the convent,” * Surely 


cannot have had the parate the 


they 
1t Wl 


Princesses from their mother. If so, ll indeed 
be acruel blow. But no, his Highn whatever 
his faults may be, and however subord e he may 





hitherto have shown himself to the Court of Rome, 
differs widely this respect his illustriov 
father, and would not listen to any advice to take 
steps against the Duchess.” 

“You forget, friend,” said Ochino, “ the 
arrival of the Inquisitor Oriz. That he threatened 
to deprive her of the society of her children I know, 
and there is now, I fear, too much reason to believe 
that he has persuaded his Highness to let him 
carry out his threat. But have we no means of 
ascertaining the fact ?” 

“T would willingly go myself,” said 
“but my making inquiries co1 
connected with the convent mig 
idea that I, in my turn, was playing 
movements of my enemies, and that 
should be loth to raise in their minds.’ 
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In irom 


my ” said 


Frederigo, 
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ing the woman whom he employed as a servant 
standing at the doorway of the dwelling-house, he 
called to her, and asked if she knew who they 
were that had just passed the house. 

“T do not know,” said the woman, glancing fur- 
tively at Ochino, who had advanced to within a 
short distance of where the others were standing, 
“ but I suspect they are ladies of importance, from 
the guard being with them, and the reverend 
fathers accompanying them.” 

“T wish,” said Frederigo, “you would ascertain, 
if possible, who they are, as I should much like to 
know, and then come back and tell me as soon as 
you can,” 

The woman, greatly pleased with her mission, 
left the boat-house, and the friends again seated 
themselves by the river’s side, conversing on the 
dangers by which they were surrounded. This 
continued for more than an hour, when the woman 
returned to give an account of what she had heard. 
This time Ochino’s curiosity got the better of his 
prudence, and he advanced with the rest to hear 
the woman’s report. She told them, with a look of 
evident triumph on her face, which she in vain 
attempted to conceal, that she had heard that 
an escort had arrived there with the Princesses 
Lucrezia and Eleonora, the two chief ladies-in- 
waiting, and two Dominican fathers; that the 
Princesses and ladies were to remain at the 
convent, and the Dominicans were to be lodged 
with the others who had been for some time 
resident in Lagoscuro, and the troops were to be 
billeted on the inhabitants till further orders. Here 
she stopped short, pressing her lips together as if 
she had some further intelligence to communicate, 
but was dubious of the effect it might produce. 
The Judge, well-accustomed to the reticence of 
witnesses, easily perceived the woman was conceal- 
ing something. 

“Come,” he said to her, good-humouredly, “what 
you have told us is the truth, I am sure. At the 
same time, it is not the whole truth, and you have 
heard more than that, I am certain.” 

“If you have,” said Frederigo, angrily, to the 
woman, “tell us the whole of it at once. What is 
all this mystery about? I have no secrets myself, 
and do not wish my servants to have any either.” 

“You are my padrone,” said the woman, with 
great readiness, “and have a right to know allif you 
wish it. Well, then, I also heard that the Duke 
was angry with the Duchess, and had determined 
that the Princesses should be separated from her, 
and never be allowed to see her again—that is to 
say, unless she become a good Catholic.” Here 
she again stopped short. 

“There is more you can tell us yet,” said the 
Judge, who had been watching her attentively. 

“Well, then,” she continued, this time giving a 
glance of triumph at Ochino, evidently mistaking 
him for one of the order whose dress he wore, and 
expecting he would be pleased with the news she 
had to tell, “all the Protestants of her Highness’s 
suite have been denounced as heretics, and are now 








] 
| in the hands of the Fathers of the Holy Inquisition, 


or at any rate soon will be, and orders have been 
given that all heresy shall be put down, so that the 
holy Church may be again triumphant through the 
whole land.” 

Terribly did these words tell on the mind of the 
Judge. He became deadly pale, and had evidently 
great difficulty to keep himself from falling. “Oh, 
my child!” he muttered, and then restraining him- 
self, he asked the woman if she had heard who had 
been arrested. 

She told him she had not, and all she knew was 
that several were in the hands of the Inquisitors, 
that others had for the moment escaped, but there 
was little doubt they would soon be captured. 

Frederigo, who had been watching the woman 
sternly for some time, now said to her, “ You must 
leave my house, Margherita, for I suspect you 
yourself are a Romanist.” 

The woman drew herself up, and glancing a look 
of defiance at her master, said to him, “ You are 
right—I am a member of the holy Church. You 
heretics have had your day, and have had the best 
of everything in the land, but ours is coming at last. 
Now you know me, and for the future you may do 
the work of your own house, or get any heretic 
woman you please. I have given up the errors of 
Calvinism, and received absolution for my faults. 
And now take my advice, the best thing you 
can do to save yourselves from the hands of the 
Inquisitors is to follow my example, though why I 
should give you advice after the drudge you made 
me while I was as good, or bad, a Protestant as 
yourself, I know not.” So saying, she turned 
sharply round, and smiling graciously at Ochino, as 
if she believed he was silently approving her be- 
haviour, she left the boat-house. 

As soon as she had disappeared, the Judge seated 
himself on a bench and burst into tears. Ochino 
and the two others tried to console him, but in vain. 

“My poor child!” he said: “ what has become 
of her? What canIdotohelp her? Doubtless 
she is at this moment in the hands of the Inquisi- 
tion; for how would it be possible for her to have 
escaped? God grant me fortitude to support my 
misfortunes, and give me counsel in what manner to 
avert them! I will at once return to Ferrara, and 
seek her, let what may be the consequence.” 

“My friend,” said Ochino, “ pray calm yourself, 
and reflect before you take any hasty step. In the 
first place, you have no proof that the woman’s 
statement is true. You know perfectly well how 
all popular reports are exaggerated by the last teller, 
and it is probable that this woman may have said 
a great deal more than she has heard. Let us wait 
a little while to hear whether there is any con- 
firmation. If so, do then as you may think fit.” 

“ At the same time,” said Giacomo, “I much 


|doubt whether it will be prudent for you to leave 


here before nightfall, so that you may escape un- 
observed. It would be better, at any rate, to wait 
till night, so that we may catch the evening breeze 
as it comes up the river. I hope that we may reach 
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Ferrara before daybreak, so that we may not be 
seen on our arrival. Besides,” he continued, “ we 
should gain nothing if we started immediately. We 
could not arrive in Ferrara till long after Ave Maria, 
when the gates are closed till dawn.” 

The Judge saw how reasonable was the advice 
given him, and he attempted, though uselessly, 
to calm his anxiety. The time passed wearily 
enough with all till the sun had begun to sink 
in the horizon, when Paulo returned. A _ look 
of sadness was on the young fellow’s countenance, 
which seemed to confirm before he spoke the 
intelligence already reported by the servant. He 
told them that he had hea.d dll the attendants 
of her Highness had been arrested; but whether 
the Duchess herself was at liberty, he was un- 
able to say. He also confirmed the report that 
the Princesses had arrived at the convent. With 
respect to the immediate object of his mission, he 
merely said that at nightfall some ten or a dozen 
members of their community would assemble in the 
boat-house to meet the reverend pastor, Ochino. 

The Judge took no part in the conversation 
which ensued, being too much absorbed in his own 
sorrows, and the rest now discussed the best means 
to be adopted for Ochino’s escape. It was evident 
not a moment was to be lost; but as it was far 
more probable he would be detected in the daytime 
than at night, and as, on the whole, nothing would 
be lost by remaining a few hours longer, it was 
determined that they should wait with what patience 
they could summon till after the meeting. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—THE WITCH. 

LITTLE sleep came to Madonna Ponte and Teresa 
the first night they passed in the house of the old 
blind woman. In their arrangements for the night, 
Madonna Ponte and Teresa occupied the bed in the 
room which formed the body of the house ; while the 
old woman improvised a bed, or, to speak more 
correctly, slept on the almost bare floor in the slip 
behind. 

AJthough neither of the ladies slept, the reason 
for their wakefulness differed considerably. Ma- 
donna Ponte was full of alarm lest she should be 
discovered, and delivered over to the Inquisition, 
and earnestly did she pray that Providence would 
save her from its clutches. 
trary, though naturally alarmed for her own safety, 
was far less selfish in her sorrow. Her own 
danger was to a considerable degree hidden from 
her by the anxiety she felt for two others— 
her dear father and her illustrious and kind 
patroness, the Duchess Renée. Of these, the 
safety of her father occupied the greater portion of 
her thoughts. Over and over again did she con- 
jure up surmises as to his probable fate. That he 
was not in the house when the agents of the In- 
quisition visited it was certain, and this in itself 
was a source of great consolation to her. Then 
the idea occurred to her that he might afterwards 
have returned, and thus fallen into a trap which 
very probably had been laid for him, and then ail 





Teresa, on the con- | 


the anxiety which had been somewhat smoothed 
away by the first reflection returned in double 
force. She now began to think that possibly Gero- 
lamo, by way of not distressing her more than 
could be avoided, had deceived her in the account 
he had given, and that her father was already a 
prisoner. But, no, she argued, after a moment’s 
consideration : there was too much honesty in his 
tone and manner to cause her any suspicion—he 
had evidently told the truth. She then began to 
conjure up reasons for her father’s absence from 
home at the time of the visit of the Inquisitors. 
Had he been informed of the danger which awaited 
him? and if so, by whom? She next remembered 
the possibility that both her father and Ochino had 
escaped together ; but, then, who could have warned 
them both of the danger they were in? Simul- 
taneously with its formation, the question was an- 
swered in the poor girl’s mind—the person to 
whom she was indebted for her father’s safety, as 
well as Ochino’s, was evidently Camille Gurdon. 
And grateful, indeed, did she feel to him for it; 
for whatever might have been her doubts before, 
the nascent affection she bore to the young fellow, 
which she was hardly yet aware of herself, induced 
her to believe, with implicit reliance, in the con- 
clusion she had arrived at. 

Teresa next thought of the fate of the Duchess. 
She had always looked upon her Highness as occu- 
pying so exalted a position as to be far above the 
reach of her enemies, whoever they might be. Still 
she had had experience from the visit of Oriz, that, 
elevated as her dignity might be, the Duchess was 
not altogether safe from annoyances, and she could 
easily perceive these annoyances would be greater 
in proportion as he gained ascendency over the 
mind of the Duke. Her thoughts then again re- 
verted to her father, with whom she now began to 
assimilate Camille Gurdon, till she felt the certi- 
tude—though, as the reader is aware, without the 
slightest reason to go upon—that they were at that 
moment in a place of safety. 

Early the next morning the old blind woman 
entered the room, and commenced making prepara- 
tions for their morning meal with an amount of dex- 
terity which seemed perfectly wonderful, considering 
the unfortunate calamity under which she was labour- 
ing. Uncovering some drazse, which had been put 
under some ashes in the little stove in the centre of 
the room, she placed on it a few pieces of charcoal 
from a box in the corner, and kindled it with her 
breath till it was in a glow, and she then placed on 
it a rude earthen pipkin, containing some milk 
| which had been purchased for them the evening 

before by Gerolamo. When the milk was thoroughly 
| heated, she took the pipkin from the fire, and 
| placing it and some bread on the little coarse table, 
| invited her guests to their meal. It could hardly 








| be said that either Teresa or Donna Ponte telt 
|much appetite for this repast ; their indifference, 
| however, not arising from the homely nature of the 
| food which had been set before them, but from the 
Their hostess, 


| State of anxiety they were both in. 
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judging from the short time they were at their 
meal that they had eaten but little, thought that 
possibly they did not like the food she had pre- 
pared tor them, and endeavoured to make excuses 
for it, begging them to remember the poverty she 
was in. 

“ Make no excuses,” said Teresa; “on the con- 
trary, we are most grateful to you for the shelter 
you have given us, but in our present state of 
anxiety it would be impossible to relish our meal, 
whatever you might have set before us. Now, 
tell me, when do you expect your son will arrive ?” 

“It is impossible for me to say,” she replied ; 
“ but of this you may be certain, that as soon as he 
can escape from his duties you will see him.” 

The conversation then turned on the probable 
events which had taken place, and what means 
they had for obtaining information ; but argue it as 
they would, they could arrive at no definite con- 
clusion, nor could the poor old blind woman assist 
them in the matter. She would willingly have left 
the house and made inquiries for them herself, but 
her blindness made it difficult for her to go any 
distance. - 

“Other blind people, I am aware,” she con- 
tinued, “ have no difficulty in finding their way from 
one side of the city to the other, but I have not 
for more than three years ever reached the city 
gate. The last time I entered it I was received so 
barbarously that I resolved never again, while God 
should spare me, to make the attempt.” 

“Treated you barbarously !” exclaimed Teresa. 
“What provocation could you possibly have given 
them ?” 

“None whatever, my child,” said the poor 
woman; “but when bad passions are up, and 
prejudices arise in the minds of the ignorant, little 
provocation is required to raise up persecution.” 
She then remained silent for a moment,—as if 
evidently wishing to say more, yet keenly feeling 
how painful was the avowal she was about to 
make,—and then continued—“ But why should I 


attempt to conceal it from you? for surely you will | 


not credit the absurd accusation. They said I was 
a witch. I attempted to pass them without notice, 
feeling my way with my staff, when some one 
snatched it from me. The crowd which had 
collected jeered at me, and told me to go on with- 
out it. But I could not find my way, for I had 
become greatly embarrassed. They said it was 
another proof that I was a witch, and that the staff 
had been given me by the enemy of mankind, and 
without it I was powerless. I implored of them 
to return it to me, when one of them proposed they 
should try the test of water, and take me outside 
the gates and throw me into the river. For- 
tunately, at that moment a priest joined the crowd, 
who, seeing the treatment I was receiving, pushed 
boldly forward and told them they were cowards to 
attack a defenceless old woman in so shameful a 
manner, and, snatching my staff—the one I now 
carry—from the fellow who held it, he replaced it 
in my hand, and then, with a tone of authority, to 


which all seemed to bow, he told them to make 
way for me, and taking me by the arm, led me 
himself to the city gate, where he requested the 
soldiers not to allow the crowd to follow me. 
When we had passed the gate, he said to me, 
‘Can you find your way now?’ I told him I could, 
and he said, ‘ Then go in peace,’ and left me.” 

“Did you not feel sorry at being obliged to 
receive assistance from a priest?” said Ponte. 

“T did not,” said the woman, “nor do I now. 
We are taught to love our enemies, to bless them 
that curse us, and to pray for them which despite- 
fully use us and persecute us. What, then, should 
be our feeling toward those, even of a different faith, 
who treat us with kindness and love ?” 

“Do you think the priest knew you?” asked 
Teresa. 

“IT have often had that impression,” said the 
woman, “and the manner he quitted me has made 
the impression still stronger. I was not always in 
the state of poverty and misery you at present find 
me in, and formerly I had many acquaintances in 
Ferrara.” 

Teresa and Madonna Ponte regarded each other 
for some time with a look of curiosity as if they 
would willingly know something more of their 
hostess. ‘There was a certain plaintiveness in her 
tone, a correctness in her language, and a dignity in 
her manner which seemed to prove the truth of her 
statement that she had formerly been in a far better 
position in life. The old woman, with that singular 
intelligence so often found in those labouring under 
her infirmity, readily guessed their thoughts. She 
now entered into conversation with them on the 
subject of her former life, and the circumstances 
which had occurred to reduce her and her son to 
the deplorable condition they were then in. She 
was, she told them, the wife of a physician, formerly 
of considerable eminence in the city, a Dr. Fran- 
cesco Cortaldo. Her husband, disgusted with the 
abuses which had been noticed among the clergy 
of the Church of Rome, was among the first to turn 
an ear to those who preached the Reformed doc- 
trines, and, instigated probably at the time by 
the love she bore her young husband, rather than 
from being able to reason correctly on the subject, 
she also adopted the Protestant faith, in which their 
numerous family of children were educated. 

Time passed-on, and their family grew up, Gero- 
lamo being the eldest of the children. Then fol- 
lowed three other sons, two of whom had perished 
on the battle-field, and the third had a few years 
before our narrative been obliged to escape from 
Ferrara in consequence of his religious opinions, 
and had not since been heard of. The next child 
was a girl, and after her three other children, who 
had all died in infancy. The girl—the idol of her 
father—was of uncommon beauty and considerable 
intellect. Naturally froward and vain, these two 
leading faults in her character were still further 
developed by the incessant compliments poured 
into her ear on her great beauty. Both father and 
mother saw the necessity of keeping a careful watcl) 
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over their child; and they had not only to do this, 
but also to watch the machinations of a certain 


Count Dedia, who had become deeply enamoured | evil life. 


of her, and whose affection she fully returned. 
Although the young Count was possessed of consi- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


derable wealth, ample, in fact, to maintain a wife | 


in his own position in society, he was not able by 
he laws of Ferrara to marry Angela, as he could 
not obtain his father’s consent. In these circum- 


stances the physician determined that all cor- | 


respondence should cease between his daughter 
and the Count. Unfortunately his precaution was 
useless. The wretched girl, finding marriage was 
impossible, quitted her father’s house, and took up 
her residence at Count Dedia’s. This was a ter- 
tible blow to the physician and his wife, and they 
mourned for their daughter as for one lost to them 
for ever. The father became so depressed in 
spirits that he resolved to relinquish his profession, 
and having saved as much money as would suffice 
to maintain himself and his wife for the remainder 
of their lives in comfort, if not in luxury, they re- 
moved to the suburbs, so as to be beyond the reach 
of any reports of their daughter’s conduct. 
Three years passed in this way, during which 
I ighter continued to reside with her lover, 
- brother Gerolamo had been drafted as a 
At length the physician’s health gave 
way, and he began to sink rapidly. He humbly 





one 
One evening, after a succession of fainting 


ive. Strus 





ing with himself as if he hardly liked 
side, and implored her to send at once for Angela, 
that he might see her again before he died. A 
messenger was despatched, who found her sur- 
ounded by some of the gayest people in Ferrara. 
heard with surprise and alarm of her father’s 
ndition. Great and many as had been 
they had not succeeded in destroying 
essed for her parents. Without 
ing the errand on which 
a 1-servant to attend her, and then 
accompanied the messenger to her father’s house. 
The physician had sufficient consciousness to 


; ; oe 14 14} neal 
recognise his child, and although unable to speak, 











the tears poured down his face, and plainly told the 





e der which he was labouring. Struck 
with g her father’s condition, Angela threw 
herself x knees beside the bed. ‘Taking his 
nerseli r Knees beside the bed. aking his 
hand rs, she earnestly implored his forgiveness 
for her wicked conduct, and promised it should 





cease. The dying man, unable to a1 
merely pointed his finger to Heaven, and then giving 
his daughter and wife one last look of love, he ap- 
peared to fall into a sleep from which he never 
awoke. 

Angela remained in the house beside the dead 
body of her father, and when she returned from 
the funeral, which took place next day 


iswer her, 


ner 
Ci 


1] 
y, her violent 
bursts of sorrow suddenly ceased, and with great 


fits, he perceived that he had but a few hours to | t 
] |came to the conclusion t 
to make the avowal, he called his wife to his bed- | 
Ss 


prepared himself for the great change, having but | 
e cause of sorrow—the conduct of his only daugh- | 


she was bound, | 


calmness and decision she told her mother, that 
from that moment she intended to give up her 
Her mother was only too happy to have 
her child again restored to her, and the next two 
days passed over without anything material occur- 
ring, except Angela having again embraced the 
Reformed faith. 

On the third day the Count Dedia, who had 
been absent at his country seat at the time Angela 
had left the house, returned, and to his great 
astonishment found she had quitted him. He 
received from the servant who had accompanied 
her the address of her father, and he immediately 
went to the house to find her. He was received 
by her mother, who told him the change which had 
come over her daughter, and of her determination 
to quit the wicked course of life she had been 
leading, and that she had again embraced the 
Reformed faith. The Count was greatly astonished 
at what he heard, and declared he would not leave 
the house till he had seen Angela. This the 
widow refused to allow, while the Count insisted 
on it, till at last the altercation was put a stop to 
by the entrance of Angela herself. She implored 
the Count never to attempt to see her again, while 
he with tears begged her to return to him, 
Angela remained inflexible, and the Count rushed 
from the house threatening the widow with his 
vengeance. 

When the news of Angela having quitted his son 
reached the old Count, it occasioned him no little 
satisfaction; but when he found that the young 


man still retained his attachment to the girl, he 
} 
‘ 










} 





it such behaviour was 
unnatural, and that he must be under the influ 
of witchcraft. He applied to the head of the Fran- 
ciscans for assistance and advice, and the monk 


received him with great sympathy, and listened to 
his tale with much int ut the slightest 
hesitation he decided that there was witchcraft 
in the matter, and that it was a fit and proper 
subject to be brought under the notice of the 
The same evening both Angela and her 

ther were arrested, and placed in the dungeons 

of the Palazzo della Ragione. The next day the 
poor girl was put to the torture to extort from her 
d witchcraft 


that she was a Protestant, and had us 
young 


to obtain the power she possessed 
Count. The first she acknowledged triumphantly, 
the latter she indignantly denied. Her mother 
afterwards was put to the torture to induce her to 
confess that, in conjunction with her daughter, she 
had been guilty of witchcraft. From some expres- 
sions which escaped the poor woman under the 
torture she was suffering, the suspicion of witchcraft 
became stronger, and she was a second time sub- 
jected to it. She then withdrew the expression she 
had made use of the first time. 

The Superior of the Franciscans now thinking 
there was sufficient proof against them of witch- 
craft, they were tried for that crime as well as for 
heresy. Biagio Rosetti, then a barrister, defended 
both mother and daughter, and with great ability. 
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But the Judge decided against them, and the | To-morrow I will call on you as early as I possibly 

mother was sentenced to have her goods confis- | can, although I fear that will not be till evening, 
‘ | 

cated to the State, and the daughter was sentenced | for, from all I can understand, there are many sus- 


to death. pected cases of plague in the city, and we shall 
The confiscation of her goods of course left the | have a busy day’s work of it.” 


] 
poor widow destitute; and it was then that Gero- | The widow, finding they had sufficient necessaries 
lamo returned from the army to Ferrara to assist in | in the house to last them for another day, told her 
supporting his mother, which he contrived to do|son they should require nothing further that even- 
with considerable difficulty. After the establish- | ing, and Gerolamo, after advising the ladies not to 
ment of the regular Inquisition under the manage- | quit the house nor be seen by any one, bade them 
ment of the Dominicans, he was arrested on a | good night, and going to the river-side, was ferried 
charge of heresy. Somewhat lax in his religious | over to his quarters in the Lazaretto. 
principles perhaps, from the wild, soldier-like life 
he had led with the army, and having an intense 
love for his mother, who was now blind, and had ANOTHER night and the greater part of the follow- 
never recovered from the lameness occasioned by | ing day now passed over the heads of Madonna 
the torture to which she was subjected, and who | Ponte and Teresa. Although both acutely felt the 
he perceived would die of starvation without his | painful position in which they were placed, its 
assistance, he, without hesitation, consented to | effects on their minds was of a totally different 
become a member of the Catholic religion, and was | character. Madonna Ponte, utterly depressed by 
immediately afterwards liberated. He then took | her misfortune, seemed to have sunk into a sort of 
the hovel in which his mother now lived, and had | terrified lethargy, occasionally wakening up to listen 
since contrived to maintain her by whatever little |} to the conversation which from time to time 
employment he could obtain. passed between her companion and the blind 
To return to Teresa and Madonna Ponte. | widow, and then again relapsing into her former 
During the day nothing occurred worthy of notice, | state. Teresa, although, as before stated, suffering 
and they remained in a state of great anxiety. | terribly from distress and anxiety respecting her 
Towards evening Gerolamo made his appearance in | father, which was still her principal sorrow, was far 
his official costume. To Ponte’s inquiries why he | more self-possessed than her companion. As time 
had not called sooner, he said that three cases of} wore on, however, her anxiety seemed somewhat 
the plague had been discovered in Ferrara that day, | to diminish, probably calculating that as she had 
and he had been too much occupied with his | received no news from him the chances of his 
melancholy duties to allow him a moment’s leisure. | escape were the greater; and as hour after hour 
To Teresa’s question as to whether he had heard | passed without intelligence of him, the plausibility 
anything of her father, he replied that he had not, | of her reasoning increased. Indeed, she now began 
the house was still closed, and he could obtain no | to draw out in her own imagination the probable 
information of him whatever. The only subject of | means by which her father and Ochino had effected 
interest he had to communicate was that he had | their escape. She felt persuaded that when 
heard to a certainty that-her Highness the Duchess | Ochino quitted the palace, and arrived at the 
Renée was confined a strict prisoner in the dun-| house of the Judge, and related to him the 
geons of the castle, and that no one was allowed to | occurrences of the day, they had taken imme- 
approach her but her gaolers, that her children had | diate steps for their departure. She remem- 
been separated from her, and that in all probability | bered it had been arranged that Camille Gur- 
she would be tried and punished as a heretic. He}don should engage a boatman to convey Ochino 
added that inquiries were being made for those | down the river to Commacchio, where he would be 
included in the proclamation who had escaped, | able to find means to transfer himself to Venice. 
and severe punishments were threatened on those | She further accounted for her father’s absence from 
who concealed them. | his house when the agents of the Inquisition visited 
At the receipt of this intelligence Madonna Ponte | it, by the fact that he and Ochino were both con- 
cast a terrified glance on Teresa, who was too much | cealed in the lodgings of Camille Gurdon. The 
absorbed in her anxiety respecting the fate of her | more the poor girl thought over the subject, the 
father to notice it. Not so, however, Gerolamo. | more natural did it appear, and the greater became 
He entreated Madonna Ponte not to be alarmed, | her good feeling for the young Swiss. 
as come what might he would keep their secret. In proportion as Teresa’s fears for her father 
“Quite right, my son,” said the old woman, | diminished, her anxiety concerning the Duchess 
“ quite right. Whatever we may hitherto have had | increased. And here, it is but fair to Madonna 
to blame ourselves with, we have not yet had inno-| Ponte to state that she appeared, when Teresa 
cent blood on our hands, and this I say apart from} could attract her attention, to sympathise with 
the gratitude I owe the Judge, which will never be | her companion in her anxiety, her love for the 
extinguished as long as I retain my senses.” | Duchess being great, although at the moment it 
“And now, ladies,” said Gerolamo, “let me|was almost entirely absorbed in her care for her 
know of what use I can be to you this evening, for | own safety. Although Teresa felt greatly grieved 
I can remain with you but a few minutes longer. | for the indignity which had been offered to the 
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Duchess, she never for one moment imagined her 
life to be in danger. She seemed to think it would 
be utterly impossible for human wickedness to 
proceed to extremity with a person in so elevated 
a position as Renée, and from time to time she 
entered into conversation with the blind widow, and 
explained her views respecting the Duchess, in all 
of which she fully agreed. 

As evening approached they began to feel ex- 
ceedingly anxiousat the non-appearance of Gerolamo, 
and questioned their hostess as to the probable 
cause. The widow replied, that doubtless there had 
been more cases of the plague that day, and in 
consequence Gerolamo had been more occupied. 

This reason, given considerably at hazard, was a 
correct one. The well-defined cases of the pesti- 
lence which had appeared the day before had 
aroused the energies of the municipality, and they 


had that day been occupied in completing the | 


regulations, not only to relieve the plague-stricken, 
but to prevent the spread of the malady. 

It was not before evening had drawn in that Gero- 
lamo made his appearance. He seemed languid 
and tired, and after depositing his banner and bell 
in a corner, he seated himself on a stool, and, lean- 
ing his head on his hand, remained for some 
moments silent, and apparently utterly exhausted. 

“We have been long and anxiously expecting 
you, my son,” said his mother; “ what has happened 
to detain you ?” 

“Nothing, mother, to me personally. I am 
merely tired and out of humour, as well as disgusted 
with my occupation. I have, however, no alter- 
native, and having accepted it must go through it.” 

“Is the danger of the pestilence diminishing ?” 
inquired Teresa. 

“On the contrary, it is on the increase. The 
reason we did not leave the Lazaretto before noon 
arose from the fact that the Signore della Sanita held 
their meeting there this morning, and discussed, 
among other things, the duties and powers of the 
Becca-morti. We had little, however, to learn 
which we did not know before, but that little was 
most inconvenient to me, as it keeps me from 
being as useful as I could wish.” 

“Surely,” said Madonna Ponte, “no one suspects 
we are here?” 

“No one that I know of,” said Gerolamo. ‘‘ The 
regulation I spoke of does not bear on you ladies 
in any way. It is simply an order which has been 
issued for us who are in the employ of the Laza- 
retto, that if any one shall attempt to enter 
the city by night or day, except in his official 
garb, he shall infallibly be hung. It was past 
noon when we left the Boschetto, and between 
that time and this I believe there has not been a 
single street in Ferrara which I have not visited, 
till my legs tremble under me from fatigue, and my 
arm aches with perpetually ringing the bell.” 

“Did you have many fresh cases ?” asked Ma- 
donna Ponte. 


“*Several, and bad cases they were. Pray 


Heaven it may not spread iurther, or it so, the 
' 











effects will be terrible indeed!” said Gerolamo. “1 
have been told by an old man who used to occupy 
himself with catching vipers and scorpions, that 
there are no more to be had, and that they are the 
only true remedy against the plague.” 

** My son,” said the old widow, “ your poor father 
always ridiculed the idea. Iam sorry to hear you 
entertain it.” 

“My dear mother, I have no opinion on the 
subject,” was Gerolamo’s reply. “Iam no doctor. 
They maintain, however, that it is the only sure 
remedy, and from them alone the true plague oil 
(7olio contro peste) can be made. Dr. Castania 
gained a large fortune by the sale of it.” 

“ Your father said Castania was little better than 
a plausible quack, whose sole anxiety was to fill his 
own pockets, caring but little for his patients.” 

“Very probably, mother,” said Gerolamo. “But 
let that pass. He received the fruits of his dis- 
honesty last year.” 

“In what way ?” 

“T do not exactly know, but it is stated that 
during the last visitation of the plague, finding 
vipers were scarce, he adulterated them with earth- 
worms, and then from the oil he extracted sold it 
as the genuine /o/io contro peste. Whether it was 
for that, or some other act of dishonesty, I know 
not, but he has been banished from Ferrara, and 
another man supplies his place.” 

“But who informed you that vipers were no 
longer to be had ?” asked his mother. 

“ An old man who has lately joined the Becca- 
morti, and who formerly used to strike the hours 
in the Rigobello tower. Afterwards he took ser- 
vice under Dr. Castania, and people say he was one 
of those who assisted in mixing the earth-worms 
with the vipers, and that he was flogged for it. 
He wanted to be employed in the Holy Office, I 
understand, having got a theory of his own that the 
appearance of the pestilence is due to the Duchess 
having introduced heresy into the city, and that the 
only way of gaining the favour of Heaven will be 
by exterminating all heretics.” 

“And what do your companions say to his 
arguments ?” asked his mother. 

“My companions, mother, have too much work 
to do at present to pay much attention to his non- 
sensical remarks. Even if they had more leisure, I 
doubt whether they would have much effect on them.” 

“Why not ?” 

“ Because they are hardly men much given to 
entertain abstruse points of theology. ‘They are, 
most of them,” he continued in a voice of sadness, 
“poor broken-down creatures like myself, who 
care but little what befalls them. With perfect 
indifference they remove the dead and the dying, 
knowing full well the extreme probability that they 
may catch the pestilence themselves, and perfectly 
aware that each moment while doing their duty 
they carry their lives in their hand.” 

“Are the sick, then, entrusted to a_ brutal 
ignorant set of men who care nothing for them ?” 
inquired Madonna Ponte. 
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“T should hardly be justified in stating that my he appears incessantly to be watching me. After 
companions cared nothing for the sick confided to all, perhaps his eyes are merely attracted towards 
them, although, doubtless, the scenes of misery they me from seeing mine perpetually riveted on him. 
see must to a considerable extent blunt their sense This excuse came several times before me, and I 
of feeling. At the same time, there are hardly any have in vain endeavoured to shake it off. How- 
among them, possibly with the exception of the old ever, fortunately I shall hope to be rid of his 
man of whom I spoke to you, brutal or naturally society in a couple of days.” 
hard-hearted. All have a certain amount of intel-| “ How so?” inquired his mother. 
ligence, and most of them, like myself, have seen | Because he finds his present work too laborious 
better days. Another reason, I should state, which | for him, and has made an application to Dr. Boschi 
has kept me from calling here before, is a certain | to be allowed to remain as one of the attendants 
fear I am under of the old man I named to you.|on the sick at the Boschetto, instead of going 
I don’t know whether I am prejudiced against him, | round with the cart. The doctor told him he 
for certainly I can discover nothing positive, but ; must continue his work till he found some one to 
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Page 436. 


take his place, and as he expects he will be able 
to do so to-morrow, I shall then have the satisfac- 
tion of being rid of him.” 

The old man alluded to by Gerolamo was no other 
than Carlo Pedretti, who, before entering on his new 
avocations, had been out of employment for some 
days, and had began to feel somewhat severely the 
pangs of hunger. It was not, however, without con- 
siderable reluctance that he entered into the service 
of the Lazaretto. He had entertained hopes, after 
hearing the proclamation, of being employed in 
some humble and indirect manner by the Holy 
Office. Scenting the persecution afar off, he 
imagined they would require a more numerous 
staff than they at present had. He was already 








acquainted with a relative of one of the lay brothers 
of the Dominican convent, and he applied to him 
for his patronage. This he obtained, as far as 
introducing him to the lay brother, who, being by 
no means prepossessed with Pedretti’s appearance, 
declined speaking in his favour to any of the superior 
officials. Pedretti, however, was one of those men 
by no means apt to take an answer in the negative, 
and he pleaded his cause with so much pertinacity, 
that at last the lay brother promised that in case he 
could show that he had it in his power to be useful 
to the Holy Office he would speak to one of the 
superior officials in his behalf, but until that proof 
had been obtained, it would be useless for him to 
make further application on the subject. 
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Pedretti humbly thanked the lay brother for the 


promise he had made him, and then began to turn | 


over in his mind in what manner he could prove 
his capacity of being of service to the Holy Office. 
For some time he could hit upon no plan, although 
he was continyally trying to rack his brains for 
that purpose. At last the idea occurred to him 
whether he might not be able to show his zeal in 
the holy cause, and at the same time gratify a 
private pique of his own. For a long time past, he 
had entertained considerable animosity against a 
certain Pietro Zoppo, a lame man, who was em- 
ployed to strike the hours in the clock over the 
Rengiero, in the Palace of Justice. Pedretti’s 
animosity against this man arose from severa 
causes. In the first place, he considered that the 
Rigobello clock tower being the highest in Ferrara, 
he had the right to give the time to the other bell- 
strikers. ‘This precedence Pietro refused to admit, 
id ad more than once struck the hours some 


the Rig bello tower. 
of his rival, Pedretti the next time resolved to pre- 
cede him in striking the hour, which he did by 
some minutes. Pietro easily understood the chal- 


creation of consider- 
and both men were soundly repri- 

nded, and threatened with dismissal should 
occur again. Another cause for Pedretti’s animosity 
was that, in consequence of the clock in the Rigo- 
bello tower having been made to strike by ma- 
chinery, he lost his employment, while Pietro con- 
tinued in his, and this was a subject of intense 
nnoyance to him, as he considered Pietro to be 
more favoured than himself. 

It now occurred to Pedretti that if he laid an 


ike, and the result was the 


2 scandal, 





Annoyed at the presumption | 


lenge, and the following hour again was the first to | 


et 


| 


ccusa ition of heresy against Pietro, he should not | 


only be able to have his revenge upon his old 
rival, but would probably gain the appointment for 
him self, a 
ecular habits of life. 


on the lay brother, 


he called 
had very 


With this intent, 
and told him he 


strong reas 
< 





than a bere ic. The lay brother questioned him on 
is reasons for coming to such a conclusion ; but 
Pedretti contradicted himself so flatly, that the lay 
: 1 him he would have nothing more to say 

» him, and that he might go about his business. 
Finding that the 


t tried to turn an honest penny by 








appointment in the Becca-1 morti, and was admitted. 

Gerolamo, having somewhat recovered from his 
was now asked by Teresa if he had heard 
her! father. He told her he had not, and 
he made any inquiries, which was not 
aS Pp eople seemed to dislike speaking 


by the 








very frequen 


to him from t 


the dres ) he wore, he judge 


answers he received that her father was still 
liberty, and had most probably made his escape 
across the Venetian frontiers, as it was not like 


prisoner of his importance would have been arrestex 








nd be enabled to re-enter into his original | 


n to believe that Pietro was little better | 


plague had made its ap pearance, | 
catch- | 
s ; but being unsuccessful, he applied for an | 


without the news spreading rapidly over the city. 
He had some idea of being able to obtain 1 more 
certain information the next day; but he could not 
promise. He was acquainted with forvymem, 
strongly suspected of being a heretic, who knew a 





























much about what was passing in Fe ; the 
Podesta himself. Of course, it would 1 dle 
for him to seek this man out, in doing so he 
should be obliged to leave his duties ; but if chance 
threw him in his way, or if he had th yportunity 
of passing near the ferry, he | our to 
ee him, and obtain information on the subject. 

Madonna Ponte then inquired if he had heard 
any news of the Duchess. He replied that he had 
nothing more to tell them abo r. She was 
still imprisoned in the castle, and beyond that fact 
nothing was known. A strict guard was placed 
round the c astle , and. those who made any inquiry 
on the subject received evere buit for their 
pains, as by no means to encourage others to 
foliow their example. , 

After a little more conversation, Gerolamo tool 
up his bell and banner, and wishing the | ; good 
evening, left the house. 

The blind widow, soon after her son’s departure, 
brought forth from her scanty stores a small bottle 
of oil, and with great dexterity, li 
a drop, she filled a lamp with it, and th tri 
ming the wick, she lighted! it, placed it on the 
table. Madonna Ponte now drew 1 beside 
it, and taking from her pocke small Protestant 
book of prayers, commenced reading, = Teresa 
and the Ml ind widow continued the 
which had dropped whem Gerolamo « 
widow could hardly agree with at the 
imprisonment of the Duchess would so soon ter- 
minate. 

“ Tf,” she said, “it were merely estion be- 
tween the Duchess and her husband, | 
right, but once in the hands of the | sitor 
mercy is likely to be shown her ui he 

“ Of that,” said Teresa, somewh mily, 
isno danger. Her Highness is too 
to the Protestant religion ever to < 
her am injustice; does she rot?” she continued, 

addressing Madonna Ponte 

“IT do not know what you : “in ,” said 
she, raising her eyes fr ‘, and gazing at 
Teresa with an anxious pallid « 

“JT was saying that t 1e 1e 
Duchess recant fr I isl- 
tion might use aga 

“T perfectly agree with you. She would be as 
little likely to give up the gox der, 
John Calvin himself.” 

Teresa now spoke to her hostess of the ] able 
escape of Ochino and her father. Ont ject 
they were better ag at 
they had reached the Venetia y; e, for 
the time at any rate, they 

‘I devoutly hope it resa. 
‘My only fear is 1e 





proclamation he will return yuld 
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rather a thousand times run any danger than that | move past Teresa, when her strength seemed to 
he should imperil his life to aid me.” fail, and she fell senseless on the floor. 


“Did you not tell me that some one hadassisted | The cry of alarm uttered by Teresa now brought 
them in their flight ?” asked the blind widow. “ If | the widow to her assistance, and together, but with 


so, he might perhaps return to Ferrara and bring | much difficulty, they contrived to raise Madonna 
you some intelligence of your father.” Ponte from the floor and place her on the bed. 
“But he will not be able to find me,” said | Teresa now, under the direction of her hostess, 


Teresa, hesitatingly. bathed her friend’s temples with water, and used 

“Do you not know where this person lives?| the ordinary means to restore animation, but for 
My son could no doubt be able to find some | some time with little good effect. At last circula- 
excuse for seeing him.” tion was restored, and with it wild delirium set in, and 


“T do not know,” said Teresa. | they had great difficulty in restraining her. As night 

“Ts he to be depended on ?” inquired the widow. | advanced the delirium became stronger, and Teresa, 

“To be depended on!” exclaimed Teresa, with | much alarmed, asked what they had better do. 
warmth. “He is as true as the day.” “We have but one course to pursue,” replied the 

“T did not wish to cast any suspicion on him,” | widow, “and that is to remain quietly by her till 
said the blind widow, who, fortunately for Teresa, | morning.” 


was unable to see the blush that at the moment} “Is it not possible to procure assistance?” asked 

suffused the girl’s face. “In these times it is | Teresa. 

difficult indeed to know in whom we may trust. “‘Quite impossible. The city gates are already 

What is his name ?” closed, and there are none near us who could 
“ Camille Gurdon.” | render any assistance, even if they dared.” 


“ That is not an Italianname. Isheaforeigner?”| “Even if they dared?” said Theresa. ‘“ Do 
“Yes,” replied Teresa. ‘He is a Swiss, and a/ you mean to say they would not help a fellow- 

friend of our respected John Calvin.” Then finding creature in distress ?” 

the conversation becoming somewhat embarrassing The widow made no reply for a moment, and then 





yr 














by way of changing the subject she asked Madonne said, “I am afraid in this case they would not.” 
Ponte, when she had finished reading, to lend ker  “‘ What then do you consider is the matter with 
the book, as she had not her own with her. her ?” 

Madonna Ponte turned her face towards Teresa, “Tell me first, has the colour of her face 
who uttered alow cry of alarm at the strange change | changed ?” 
which had come over it. There was an expres-| “Yes,” replied Teresa, “it is now a deep purple.” 
sion of sickness upon it that proved she must be “Then the Lord have mercy upon us,” sail the 


seriously ill, Her colour was a deadly bluish blind widow, “for He alone can save us! I saw 
paleness, and there was a wild haggard expression | too much of the plague the last time it visited this 
of the eyes which almost seemed like delirium. | city not to be convinced that the destroying angel 
She gazed at Teresa for some moments in a be- has visited us. All we can do is to watch beside 
wildered manner. At length she said, “I do not your friend till morning, and then when we hear 
know what is the matter with me, my dear. I the bell pass the house to apply for assistance.” 


feel no pain, and yet I hardly know where I am. Teresa was naturally terrified at these words, and 
I wish you would get me a cup of water, for I feel | Madonna Ponte, being for the moment somewhat 
so faint. I do not think I could stand.” calmer, the poor girl threw herself on her knees 


Teresa immediately filled a horn cup with water, and earnestly prayed that the life of her friend 
which she presented to her friend. Madonna might be spared, as well as her own and that of 
Ponte, instead of taking the cup from Teresa’s the blind widow. Then, after placing herself re- 
hand, merely stared at her for a moment in a signedly in the hands of the Almighty, she rose 
bewildered manner, and then mechanically placing | from her knees, and seating herself beside her 
her book in her pocket, she pushed the water aside companion’s bed, she resolved patiently to watch 
and hurriedly rose from her seat. Then staring till they could procure assistance the next morning. 
wildly around her for a moment, she attempted to WILLIAM GILBERT, 
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at Popular Argument on a Point Recently Staried. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE SCOTCH BAR. 
(Continued from p. 439-) 
But we must now advert for a little to the Gospel | this record differs still more from all of them. It 
of John, as supposed to be different from the | is written by another man, it is written in another 


Synoptics. Now there is no doubt on 





; side | style, it was written long after the others, and it 
] 41 2 card y an — +f — ee ] : ° on : 2 . 

that the record of John is very different’ from the | gives a different side, o1 

other three. 
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acknowledged by all, and the question remains, Is 
there no more serious difference? Does it merely 
give another view of the same man, or are they two 
so different conceptions that the one may be his- 
torical, but the other cannot? Are the two repre- 
sentations consistent or inconsistent ? 

Now of this let every man judge for himself. All 
I can say is, that so far as my experiments in super- 
imposition have gone, I have found them not only 
consistent, but consolid and one. 

The only part of this question, indeed, on which 
I found serious difficulty is on the minor matter of 
style—whether the style of Christ's speaking in 
John is not too different from his style in the other 
Gospels. ‘That there is a certain difference every 
one admits, and that this difference is owing, at 
least in some degree, to the peculiar mind of the 
man through whom the thing is reported, is also 
perfectly traceable. We all know that different 
men report to you—and report with some substan- 
tial truth—the discourse of some friend in a dif- 
ferent way, according to their own different styles 
and modes of thought; and it is now acknow- 
ledged by the defenders of the doctrine of inspira- 
tion that there is nothing in that doctrine, even in 
its highest form, to prevent this taking place in the 
case of the four reports of the life of Christ. In 
fact, if, as we ordinarily find, it requires the inde- 
pendent report of several men to certify to you not 
only the real character, but the real speech, of one 
whom they know but you do not, it cannot be sur- 
prising if God, who, ex Ayfothese, has chosen this 
method, and no other, for our getting our know- 
ledge of the character and life of his Son, should 
leave us to it also on the very inferior question 
what were his diction and manner of speech. But 
on this question the difficulty is not so great as 
may appear to a careless student of the matter. 
We find that in each of the Gospels the style of 
Christ’s speech varies very considerably with the 
subject and occasion on which He happened to 
speak ; and the subjects and occasions introduced 
by Matthew, Mark, and Luke are, to a remarkable 
extent, different from those dwelt upon by John. 
Matthew and his brethren record chiefly the ex- 
ternal actions and external accompanying utter- 
ances of Jesus, and when they do give discourse, it 
is not private, profound, and esoteric, but it is his 
ordinary conversation, or his popular preaching. 
And we know from the three Evangelists themselves 
that his popular style, which they chiefly report, 
was different from his other style, which I think 
John gives. “He spake all things to the multitude 
in parables,” they say ; and it is not John, but the 
Synoptics who tell us how Jesus used to say to his 
nearest disciples, “‘ Unto you it is given to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but unto them 
which are without, all these things are done in 
parables.” But even in the Synoptics there are 
subjects and occasions on which the style of Christ 
rises and deepens through all gradations until it 
comes to sound to the dullest ear in exactly the 
tone, and even the extreme tone, ordinarily re- 








ported by John. We read in the eleventh chapter 
of Matthew that “at that time Jesus answered and 
said, I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 


babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight. No man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father: neither knoweth any man the Father, save 


the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
Him.” Now that is the sort of utterance for which 
the ear of John used to watch, though on this occa- 
sion it was not he who caught it, butanother. And 
if it is plain from the Synoptics themselves that the 
style of Jesus used to range from didactic, like the 
Sermon on the Mount, and parable, like the Pro- 
digal Son, and dialogue, like the Tribute Money, 
te the deepest truth moulded in majestic aphorism, 
then in that case I have no longer. any serious 
difficulty with his style in the whole Gospel of John. 
John may, indeed, round off the utterances of his 
Master, and he rolls out into continuous discourse 
what the others would have reported as broken by 
incident and dialogue: but it is throughout the 
true esoteric style of Jesus of Nazareth, his his- 
torical manner of utterance on all high and deep 
subjects. It was not the disciple that created the 
style for the Master ; it was these highest utterances 
of the Master that seized upon and moulded this 
disciple. I have sometimes thought that the utter- 
ance of Jesus least affected by the manner of the 
different narrators, that in which his idiom is most 
purely transmitted to us, is his dialogue; but the 
historical evidence for a great variety and range of 
style is too strong for us to attempt to cut down 
that variety even to this, which may seem to be 
its more ordinary and typical form. . And, indeed, 
the breadth and magnitude of this man’s nature, 
penetrating into and dominating all departments 
of both life and thought, are so extraordinary and 
so historically undeniable, that one can have 
little doubt as to the marvellous range of speech 
necessary to express his thought, whose unseen 
sceptre stretches 4t. this hour over the most diverse 
souls. 

And this brings us back to the really important 
question, Is the Jesus of John the same with the 
Jesus of the other Gospels—the same, or different ? 
Now probably the fairest way of dealing with this 
question is that which has been taken by the Church 
for the first 1,700 years of its exi 
one Gospel against another, but to study them all 
with equal good faith in the first instance, remark 
characteristics of the person wherever they appear, 
and then take the result, if a result—a personality 
—isthere.* But I see no reason for refusing to take 








* And this—to compare very great things with very small—is the 
course which I endeavoured to take with the illustrations alre. ady 
given. They were not taken with any special reference to John’s 
ae otherwise. I took them as they struck me in studying 
the earlier part of the life in the four Gospels. But all of them (the 
neglect of popularity—the thirst for influence—the moral dealing with 
every one—the burden on the mind—the sense of restraint—the ‘devo- 
tion to mankind—and the strange inde pendence, &c.), all of them, 
on looking back, strike me as characteristics perhaps eminently trace- 
able in John, though I had more in my mind the incidents in which 
they historically come out in the others. 
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the other course. Let ustake those very thingsin John 
which are claimed as peculiar to him, and as making 


his Christ differ most from that of the others. Let 
our destructive friends choose their own ground, 
select theirown objection, and see what is made of it. 

Now if there is any characteristic in the Gospel of 
John that I find dwelt upon by the few but foremost 
unbelieving critics whom I have read, it is this— 
what they do not hesitate to call the intense egotism, 
or egoism, of the Jesus whom he portrays. Thus 
Renan cannot get over “ his manner of incessantly 
preaching and demonstrating himself,” so “ far re- 
moved from the simple, disinterested, impersonal 
tone of the Synoptics.” And it must be admitted 
that this egoism, this holding forth of himself, ap- 
pears in the Gospel of John in an unprecedented 
and infinite degree. “I am the light of the world.” 
“T am the bread of life.” “ He that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life.” “This is life eternal, to 
know Thee, the only true God, and to know”—we. 
These things are without parallel or approach in 
the universe ; and they are of the essence of the 
Jesus of John ; and it is certainly true that unless the 
same characteristics are traceable in the other Gos- 
pels in some way, Christianity falls to pieces for 
want of an historical Christ. 

Now, on such a question let no man accept the 
word of his fellow-man, especially when he can sit 
down any evening and study it for himself. Each 
must speak to what he has found. But I have this 
to say, that on beginning to study the life of Jesus, 
not in John, but in the Synoptics, when very much 
struck with one and another and another charac- 
teristic (some of which I have already mentioned), 
there was one which beyond all others impressed 
itself upon me, and came back again and again with 
an endless power—viz., the intense consciousness of 
self, and the perpetual reference to self, that you find 
in every chapter, in every incident—I had almost 
said in every line—of the three Gospels. It is 
something unequalled in literature and unequalled 
in history. Every man he meets he speaks to of 
God ; but he never fails to put himself between God 
and him in a way that no human being before or 
since has ever ventured to do. He is confessedly 
the great moral teacher ; but the continual and per- 
vasive and absolute zwtercompenctration (for I must 
coin a word for it) of the moral with the personal 
—with the reference to himself—-in all his teachings, 
and especially in his dealing with every single indi- 
vidual that ever he met, is something that separates 
him from every moral teacher that the world has 
ever seen or even conceived. Try it for yourself- 
put aside John—take the three Gospels—tread the 
life of this Galilean peasant—and see if it is “ im- 
personal” in any corner or fraction of it. 

On this, as on all these questions, it is of great 
importance to observe that it is the more subtle 
proofs that are the most conclusive. We would 
rather not refer students to such passages as where 
Jesus says in Matthew, “Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” I decline to use arguments that would go 














through a three-inch board. I speak rather as to in- 
telligent men, who have some practice in literature 
and some perception in character—who can judge of 
the tone of a chapter, the emphasis of an utterance 
—and to whom a casual action, or an indirect 
word, or even the absence of a word, is as signifi- 
cant as the broadest statement, and more con- 
clusive. ‘To such men I would say, take any one 
of the characteristics that you find most strongly 
and peculiarly stated in John, and by it try any of 
the other Gospels—nay, more, I am inclined to say, 
any part of them. My own impression is that 
there is scarcely any chapter in the three Gospels 
in which this undertone of what I may call the 
Christ of John is not so audible throughout to any 
intelligent ear, as in the first place to be quite 
conclusive, and then to yield for all our days there- 
after a deeply interesting study. 

For example, let us keep to this point of the 
self-assertion in John—the constant reference by 
Jesus to his own personality. Now what is the 
portion of the other three Gospels most remote 
from this sort of thing? I think you will find that 
it is that part of Matthew that contains the Sermon 
on the Mount. ‘That is the most didactic, and the 
least personal, part of the whole life of Christ. 
Very well. What is the remarkable thing in that 
sermon? Is it the beauty of the morality merely ? 
It is no such thing. The morality is not so dif- 
ferent from the morality of Socrates, of Confucius, 
of the human conscience, and of the Old Testa- 
ment. That was not the new thing in it. Take 
any heathen moralist, and give him this discourse 
to read. He may and will admire the purity of its 
teaching; but twenty to one what he will be 
struck with is the personal element in it. Who 
is this man, this Jew, that dares so to speak? 
“ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter the kingdom of heaven.” The very 
first word, and key-note of it, is regal: “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.” And be it remembered, that it was this 
tone of authority, of self-assertion, this utterance as 
of one outside and above the world, that, as we 
have it expressly recorded on this occasion, chiefly 
struck the people. ‘“ When Jesus had ended these 
sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine; 
for He taught them as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes.”’ Well might they be astonished. 
The scribes could teach morality, and that from a 
divine source ; but what scribe ever uttered in 
their hearing words like these, which I find on the 
first page of this address, “Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law and the prophets—I am 
not come to destroy, but to fulfil?” I cannot avoid 
coming to the conclusion that this, the most im- 
personal part by far of the whole record of Christ’s 
teachings, is more personal than any document or 
any address by any other man—has not only 
more of the speaker’s peculiar doctrine, and thus of 
indirect characterization of himself—but has more 
reference to himself, more self-consciousness and 
implied self-assertion, than you can find in the rest 
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of the world’s literature. And try any other chapter | of all arguments derived from the historic indi- 


in Luke, in Mark, in Matthew, and see whether 
~ oe find it otherwise. 
1 then take any other strong characteristic of 
1e Te sus én John (such as “ the pre-occupation of 
a gist” which Renan ascribes to Him, and 
is a perfectly just ascription when we re- 
er how constantly He speaks of himself as 
), and try by it the Christ of the others 
in all parts of their Gospels 
Then, when we have finished the reverse process, 
suppose we go back to the straightforward one 
Take up the three Evangelists by themselves, 
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mem] 
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| anything like a natural or eed 


| if you have satisfied yourself that there is | 





onsistence between them and 
a step farther, and 

lation between them? And I put it to any man 
them with candour, without Fy judice 





same time is a man of an inquiring or cont a 
tive turn of mind, are not these Gospels, far from 
being inconsistent with the fourth, so a 
with that fourth as absolutely to reguire it as their 
complement? If you had the three alone, would 
it not be necessary for you to construct something | 
ke the fourth in your own mind? Is it not John 
plains the others, harmonizes them, rat nal- 

izes them,completes them, unites them, consolidates 
them? But on does he do it? Not - his 











divine philosophy. There are not two pages of 
John’s own } hilosophy in his Gospel. It is by the 


mur whose deepest nature and inmost mind he ha 


power toreveal. A character of such extraordin nary 


contrasts 
Gospels could never be explained by any amount of 


mere talk, however profound. 






10n sleep, was led “in the spirit” to record, 
osophy, but a personality ; and what he 
has left in his | 00k i is first and before all things an 

personality. And now it turns out that that 
y, more deeply seen into by those large 








yes (rath 
foundest st harmony with all the others—wi th each 
he others—with every minutest characteristic in 
the others. 
we foresee that this objection, founded 
the difference between John and the Synoptics, 
will very soon be converted into an argument of 
» greatest power in favour of the historical Christ. 
John does differ from the other Gospels, both in 
yle and in their points of view ; and it is precisely 
this difference that makes the proof of central 
er ly so overwhelming. 
M:z tthew as Mark is, or as like Mark as Luke is, 
we should be deprived of an immense historical 
He is different—so different, that if 
juiry his Christ turns out to be identical 
with the others, it is quite incredible that his story, 
theirs too, should not be true. This 
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John, go} 
ask what is the positive re- | 


| utterly remote from individuality. 
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viduality of Christ. When you think of the recorded 
life of the Messiah, the prodigious magnitude of it, 
the vivid contrasts, the vast extremes, the intense 
incongruities that are involved in hes Divine claims 
and human life, one thing you feel to be certain—it 
is beyond all genius to create such a character in 
form, Sup- 
posing any one, even Shakespeare, to attempt it, it 
would be the vaguest, the thinnest, the most im- 
personal, or else the most broken-backed, of all 
| alleged historical characters. Even among men 
on the common ground of humanity, when we come 
across one of great largeness and breadth, like 
Goethe, we are conscious of a dreary feeling, as if 
we were contemplating Salisbury Plain, or the Carse 
of Gowrie, ora subject rather than a man—something 
But even Goethe’s 
was a narrow and limited life compared with that of 
the Christ of Nazareth, which penetrated every 
sphere, and calmly professed to include not only all 
humanity in all its extremes, but all the Divine nature 
too. The character of Jesus, as given in the 
Gospels, if you take it to pieces bit by bit, in the 
manner of an inventory, is a vast assemblage of 
incongruities, monstrosities, and 
of contradictions. 
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And yet (and this is the proof 
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| which the world will never get past), as it is pre- 


sented to us in history—in the narratives them- 





| selves—it is one ee ee dly one; the 


and qualities as is depicted in the three | 
| Jesus Christ. 
And so that old man | 
Ephesus, after Luke and Mark and Matthew | 


| friends supply us with who 


r perhaps those loving eyes), is in the | 


If he were as like | 


is just a new form, but it will be a very useiul form | 


(and for it we are indebted, as for many good 
things, to our sceptical friends), of that 





| Strauss, explain away into nothing the mo: 


most natural, the truest life that we have ever seen 

—absolutely one—a perfect crystal ‘of individuality. 
There is no character in all history of which the world 
has so intense and vivid a conception as that of 
And if so, have we ever thought of the 
strength and intensity of personality ch must be 
there in order to unite for us such infinite extremes ? 

And here comes in the argument which our 
nsist on the different 
— of view from which Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke each speak ; and the opposite point of view 
from which ‘John speaks. It is to a great extent 
true; but it strengthens the argument from the 
absolute individuality of the character of Christ 
twenty or a hundred fold. And against this in- 
dividuality they have no decent arguments at all. 
We have treated this question as one of which 
the ordinary unlearned Englishman has quite the 
power of judging, and to him it has been referred ; 
but it is one on which Strauss and Renan, for 
example, powerful as they may be in some other 
regions, seem to stumble into mere Jéfise. And 
when you have to apply such a word to some of 
the cleverest men in Europe, there is no possible 
way of accounting for it except by supposing an 
amount of prejudice which is fatal to historical 
inquiry. Nor is it denied that they begin their 
inquiry with a foundation of prejudice, not only 
against miracles, but against the appearance of the 
Divine in human character, or human affairs at all. 
And so they fall into one of two pits- cnet, like 
t power- 















greatest | | ful individuality in all history, or, like Renan, give 
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us a Jesus that is a mere creation of the studio—a 
pure invention, a bit of stucco—destitute, I think, 
of the whole historical characteristics of Jesus—and 
of which, whether you admire it or not (and there 
is a great deal to admire), you have simply to say, 
“That’s not He.” 

But, in truth, unbelieving critics have come to 
the wrong region when they come to the life of 
Jesus Christ. The love-sharpened eyes of millions 
have been before them, and their glance is slight 
and careless, compared with the infinitely eager 
scrutiny which that individuality has undergone 
through all these past centuries. On whose face 
have the eyes of the dying been fixed for a thou- 
sand years and more? ‘To whose ear came the 
prayer of the destitute, and of him that had no 
help of man at all? And not in weakness and 
extremity alone did they seek to prove Him, but 
when the greatest of our race, their intellect purged 
by mental agony, bent their whole souls to meet and 


deal with this one Jesus Christ, in the crises of | 


their histories, when each felt that his eternity 
depended on the expression of that face—in sorrow 
and desolation, when they retreated from the world 
to be alone with Him—in high calm communicated 
joy, because He was found with them. Had there 
been any discordancy, or seam, or rift, or flaw in that 
individuality, as it comes down to us historically, 
think you that it would not have cracked with a 
great rent when the pressure of some soul’s agony 
bore upon it? But this has never happened. 
Men have wrestled with the whole mighty force 
of individual unbelief against the character of 
Christ, but have never been able to disintegrate it. 
The only men who have ever fancied they were 
able to do so were men who were not in earnest 
about it at all. ‘ihe church, which has sat at his 
feet and looked into his face for two millenniums, 
troubled about many things, has never felt any 
difficulty on this point. And the nearer and more 
closely any one in the church has carried his earnest 
scrutiny, the more intensely have the oneness, the 
personality, and individuality of Christ transfixed 
and perhaps transformed him. 

It is time, however, to conclude; for we do 
not wish to lapse into anything of the nature of 


general preaching, but to stick rather to the view | 


of the question proposed at first, as being one the 
most interesting in all literature, and the most im- 
portant in all history. Yet, looking at it purely 
from this point of view, it may be allowed to com- 
mend it to young men especially—to those who 
find it a noble thing to stand on the threshold of a 
great subject, and to have years of youth to devote 
to it. To such I would say, Take no word written 
here as true, but judge of all for yourselves. The 
years that you give to this study will be laden with 
golden sheaves. The study of any individual is 
infinite—(it differs from other studies in this, that it 
is, I believe, strictly infinite), and much more the 
study of such a personality as this—a being with mar- 


| found a kingdom. 


vellous relations to all things—whose simplest words 
stir the deepest abysses in the human spirit—who 
has drawn into Himself all the love that this world 
has had to spare—and yet who comes to each 
fresh generation as an unknown stranger, and 
stands at the door, and knocks. I call this ques- 
tion a question of literature, a question of history, 
and studiously use common words ; but in looking 
at it even so, it may happen to some of us as to 
| the son of Kish, who sought his father’s asses, .and 
The influence of one human 
life, one human soul, upon another, has been often 
enough marvellous. ‘The memory of a father, 
of “*noble powers nobly used,” has shone before 
one like a star ; and I have felt myself face to face 
and soul to soul with a man whose bones have 
been crumbling in the sand of Northern Africa 
these fourteen hundred years. There is a story 
somewhere of a young knight who loved a northern 
princess, and was loved by her, till death cut her 
down in her pure youth, and he rode away through 
the world. But by some strange gift of Heaven to 
his sorrow, in any great dangeror crisis of his life, 
he had but to look up ‘to the sky, and his dead 
love, Aslauga, looked down upon him for a space, 
and he knew her for an angel strengthening him. 





| And so, in all time of his peril, in all time of his 


distress, ever that fair young face shone out upon 
him, standing between ‘him and temptation, be- 
tween him and sin, between him and evil, till 
Death, the great divider, came to unite the twain. 
There is a power in a dead face, and there is a 
power in the recorded personality of one whom we 
have never seen. And if the historical image of 
Christ were to have such an influence upon any 
reader as this, or a far greater, itwould only be ac- 
cording to the principles of human nature. But the 
history certainly suggests that there was in the con- 
nection of his followers with Jesus more than this. 
To Simon the son of Jonas, who loved and confessed 
Him, he said, “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar Jona, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in heaven.” Every one 
who is not either a very young man or a very foolish 
man knows by observation and experience that 
mere intercourse with the historical Christ does not 
necessarily change or purify the soul; and yet in- 
tercourse with the historical Christ is the road, the 
way, towards doing it—in which we do it. And 
I suppose what we must keep before us chiefly is 
that great word, “‘lhis zs life eternal, to know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
thou hast sent.” So it was He spoke beside the 
brook Kedron ; but is the word true for all time ? 
is it true for us here in the afternoon of the nine- 
teenth century? Let us recall that utterance to 
another friend, so striking, and (to use a word often 
used in this paper, we hope without irreverence) so 
characteristic of Him, “ Because thou hast seen me, 
Thomas, thou hast believed. Blessed are they that 
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| have not seen me, and yet have believed.” 

































































ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR 
LORD. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE RAISING OF THE DEAD. 


LINGER on the threshold. How shall I enter 
the temple of this wonder? Through all ages 
men of all degrees and forms of religion have 
hoped at least for a continuance of life beyond its 
seeming extinction. Without such a hope, how 
could they have endured the existence they had? 
True, there are in our day men who profess un- 
belief in that future, and yet lead an enjoyable 
life, nor even say to themselves, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die ;” but say instead, 
with nobleness, “Let us do what good we may, 
for there are men to come after us.” Of all things 
let him who would be a Christian be fair to every 
man and every class of men. Before, however, [ 
could be satisfied that I understood the mental 
condition of such, I should require a deeper insight 
than I possess in respect of other men. These, 
however numerous they seem in our day, would 
appear to be exceptions to the’ race. No doubt 
there have always been those who from absorp- 
tion in the present and its pleasures, have not 
cared about the future, -have not troubled them- 
selves with the thought of it. Some of them 
would rather not think of it, because if there be 
such a future, they cannot be easy concerning 
their part in it; while others are simply occupied 
with the poor present—a present grand indeed if 
it be the part of an endless whole, but poor indeed 
if it stand alone. But here are thoughtful men, 
who say, “There is no more. Let us make the 
best of this.” Nor is their notion of dest con- 
temptible, although in the eyes of some of us to 
whom the only worth of being lies in the hope of 
becoming that which, at the rate of present progress, 
must take ages to be realized, it is poor. I will 
venture one or two words on the matter. 

Their ideal does not approach the ideal of 
Christianity for ¢Ais life even. 

Before I can tell whether their words are a true 
representation of themselves, in relation to this 
future, I must know both their conscious and 
unconscious being. No wonder I should be loath 
to judge them. 

No poet of high rank as far as I know, ever 
disbelieved in the future. He might fear that there 
was none; but that very fear is faith, The 
greatest poet of the present day believes with 
ardour. That it is not proven to the intellect, I 
heartily admit. But if it were true, it were such 
as the intellect could not grasp, for the under- 
standing must be the offspring of the life—in itself 
essential. How should the intellect understand its 
own origin and nature? It is too poor to grasp 
this question; for the continuity of existence 
depends on the nature of existence, not upon 
external relations. If after death we should be 
conscious that we yet live, we shall even then, I 
think, be no more able to prove a further con- 
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tinuance of life, than we can now prove our present 
being. It may be easier to believe—that will be 
all. But we constantly act upon grounds which we 
cannot prove, and if we cannot feel so sure of life 
beyond the grave as of common every-day things, 
at least the want of proof ought neither to destroy 
our hope concerning it, nor prevent the action 
demanded by its bare possibility. 

But last, I do say this, that those men, who, dis- 
believing in a future state, do yet live up to the 
conscience within them, however much lower the 
requirements of that conscience may be than those 
of a conscience which believes itself enlightened 
from “the Lord, who is that spirit,” shall enter 
the other life in an immeasurably more enviable 
relation thereto than those who say Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things he says to them. 

It may seem strange that our Lord says so 
little about the life to come—as we call it—though 
in truth it is one life with the present—as the leaf 
and the blossom are one life. Even in argument 
with the Sadducees he supports his side upon words 
accepted by them, and upon the nature of God, but 
says nothing of the question from a human point of 
regard. He seems always to have taken it for granted, 
ever turning the minds of his scholars towards 
that which was deeper and lay at its root—the 
life itself—the oneness with God and his will, 
upon which the continuance of our conscious being 
follows of a necessity, and without which if the 
latter were possible, it would be for human beings 
an utter evil. 

When he speaks o:1 the world beyond, it is as 
his Father's house. We says there are many man- 
sions there. He attempts in no way to explain. 
Man’s own imagination enlightened of the spirit 
of truth, and working with his experience and 
affections, was a far safer guide than his intellect 
with the best schooling which even our Lord could 
have given it. The memory of the poorest home 
of a fisherman on the shore of the Galilean lake, 
where he as a child had spent his years of divine 
carelessness in his father’s house, would, at the 
words of our Lord my Father's house, convey to Peter 
or James or John more truth concerning the many 
mansions than a revelation to their intellect, had it 
been possible, as clear as the Apocalypse itself is 
obscure. 

When he said “I have overcome the wov/d,” he 
had overcome the cause of all doubt, the belief in 
the outside appearances and not in the living 
truth: he left it to his followers to say, from their 
own experience knowing the thing, not merely from 
the belief of his resurrection, “ He has conquered 
death and the grave. O Death where is thy sting? 
O Grave where is thy victory?” It is the inward 
life of truth that conquers the outward death of 
appearance ; and nothing else, no revelation from 
without could conquer it. 

These miracles of our Lord are the nearest we 
come to news of any kind concerning—I cannot 
say from—the other world. I except of course 
our Lord’s own resurreetion. Of that I shall yet 
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speak as a miracle, for miracle it was, as cer- 
tainly as any of our Lord’s, whatever interpre- 
tation be put upon the word. And I say the 
nearest to news we come, because not one of those 
raised from the dead, gives ws at least an atom of 
information. Is it possible they may have told 
their friends something which has filtered down to 
us in any shape? 

I turn to the cases on record. They ere only 
three. 

The day after he cured the servant of the centu- 
rion at Capernaum, Jesus went to Nain, and as 
they approached the gate—but I cannot part the 
story from the lovely words in which it is told by 
St. Luke: “There was a dead man carried out, 
the only son of his mother, and she was a widow ; 
and much people of the city was with her. And 
when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on 
her, and said unto her, Weep not. And he came 
and touched the bier; and they that bare him 
stood still. And he said, Young man, I say unto 
thee, Arise. And he that was dead sat up, and 
began to speak. And he delivered him to his 
mother.” 

In each of the cases there is an especial fitness 
in the miracle. This youth was the only son of 
a widow; the daughter of Jairus was his “one 
only daughter ;” Lazarus was the brother of two 
orphan sisters. 

I will not attempt by any lingering over the 
simple details to render the record more impres- 
sive. That lingering ought to be on the part ot 
the reader of the narrative itself. Friends crowded 
around a loss—the centre of the gathering that which 
was not—the sole presence the hopeless sign of a 
vanished treasure—an open gulf, as it were, down 
which love and tears and sad memories went 
plunging in a soundless cataract: the weeping 
mother—the dead man born in the midst. They 
were going to the house of death, but Life was 
between them and it—was walking to meet them, 
although they knew it not. A face of tender pity 
looks down on the mother. She heeds him not. 
He goes up to the bier, and lays his hand on it. 
The bearers recognize authority, and stand. A 
word, and the dead sits up. A moment more, 
and he is in the arms of his mother. O mother! 
mother! wast thou more favoured than other 
mothers? Or was it that, for the sake of all 
mothers as well as thyself, thou wast made the 
type of the universal mother with the dead son— 
the raising of him but a foretaste of the one uni- 
versal bliss of mothers with dead sons? That 
thou wert an exception would have ill met thy 
need, for thy motherhood could not be justified 
in thyself alone. It could not have its rights 
save on grounds universal. Thy motherhood was 
common to all thy sisters. To have helped thee 
by exceptional favour would not have been to ac- 
knowledge thy motherhood. ‘That must go mourn- 
ing still, even with thy restored son in its bosom, 
for its claims are universal or they ave not. ‘Thou 
wast indeed a chosen one, but that thou mightest 
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show to all the last fate of the mourning mother; 
for in God’s dealings there are no exceptions. 
His laws are universal as he is infinite. Jesus 
wrought no new thing—only the works of the 
Father. What matters it that the dead come not 
back to us, if we go tothem? What matters it? 
said I! It is tenfold better. Dear as home is, 
he who loves it best must know that what he calls 
home is not home, is but a shadow of home, is 
but the open porch of home, where all the winds 
of the world rave by turns, and the glowing fire 
of the true home casts lovely gleams from within. 

Certainly this mother did not thus lose her son 
again. Doubtless next she died first, knowing then 
at last that she had only to wait. The dead must 
have their sorrow too, but when they find it is 
well with them, they can sit and wait by the mouth 
of the coming stream better than those can wait 
who see the going stream bear their loves down 
to the ocean of the unknown. The dead sit by 
the river-mouths of Time: the living mourn upon 
its higher banks. 

But for the joy of the mother, we cannot conceive 
it. No mother even who has lost her son, and 
hopes one blessed eternal day to find him again, 
can conceive her gladness. Had it been all a 
dream? A dream surely in this sense, that the 
final, whick: alone, in the full sense, is God’s will, 
must ever cast the look of a dream over all that has 
gone before. When we last awake, we shall know 
that we dreamed. Even every honest judgment, 
feeling, hope, desire, will show itself a dream—with 
this difference from some dreams, that the waking 
is the more lovely, that nothing is lost, but every- 
thing gained, in the full blaze of restored complete- 
ness. How triumphant would this mother die, 
when her turn came! And how calmly would the 
restored son go about the duties of the world.* 

He sat up and began to speak. 

It is vain to look into that which God has 
hidden ; for surely it is by no chance that we are 
left thus in the dark. “He began to speak.” Why 
does not the Evangelist go on to give us some hint 
of what he said? Would not the hearts of mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers, wives, children, husbands 
—who shall say where the divine madness of love 
will cease ?—grandfathers, grandmothers—them- 
selves with flickering flame—yes, grandchildren, 
weeping over the loss of the beloved gray head and 
tremulously gentle voice—would not all these have 
blessed God for St. Luke’s record of what the son 
of the widow said? For my part, I thank God he was 
silent. When I think of the pictures of heaven drawn 
from the attempt of prophecy to utter its visions 
in the poor forms of the glory of earth, I see it 
better that we should walk by faith, and not by a 
fancied sight. I judge that the region beyond is 
so different from ours, so comprising in one surpass- 
ing excellence all the goods of ours, that any attempt 
of the had-been-dead to describe it, would have 











* Those who can take the trouble, and are capable of understanding 
it, will do well to study Robert Browning’s “ Epistle of an Arab 
Physician.” 








resulted in the most wretched of misconceptions. 
Such might please the lower conditions of Christian 
development—but so much the worse, for they 
could not fail to obstruct its further growth. It is 
well that St. Luke is silent; or that the mother 
and the friends who stood by the bier, heard the 
words of the returning spirit only as the babble of 
a child from which they could draw no definite 
meaning, and to which they could respond only by 
caresses. 

The story of the daughter of Jairus is recorded 
briefly by St. Matthew, more fully by St. Luke, 
most fully by St. Mark. One of the rulers of the 
synagogue at Capernaum falls at the feet of our 
Lord, saying his little daughter is at the point of 
death. She was about twelve years of age. He 
begs the Lord to lay his hands on her that she may 
live. Our Lord goes with him, followed by many 
people. On his way to restore the child he is 
arrested by a touch. He makes no haste to out- 
strip death. We can imagine the impatience of the 
father when the Lord stood and asked who touched 
him. What did that matter? his daughter was 
dying; Death would not wait. But the woman’s 
heart and soul must not be passed by. The father 
with the only daughter must wait yet a little. The 
will of God cannot be outstripped. 

“While he yet spake, there came from the ruler 
of the synagogue’s house certain which said, Thy 
daughter is dead: why troublest thou the Master 
any further?” “Ah! I thought so! There it is! 
Death has won the race!” we may suppose the 
father to say—bitterly within himself. But Jesus, 
while he tried the faith of men, never tried it without 
feeding its strength. With the trial he always gives the 
way of escape. “As soon as Jesus heard the word 
that was spoken”—not leaving it to work its agony 
of despair first—“he saith unto the ruler of the 
synagogue, Be not afraid ; only believe.” They are 
such simple words—commonplace in the ears of 
those who have heard them often and heeded them 
little! but containing more for this man’s peace 
than all the consolations of philosophy, than all the 
enforcements of morality ; yea, even than the raising 
of his daughter itself. To arouse the higher, the 
hopeful, the trusting nature of a man; to cause 
him to look up into the unknown region of myste- 
rious possibilities—the God so poorly known—is to 
do infinitely more for a man than to remove the 
pressure of the direst evil without it. I will go 
further: To arouse the hope that there may be a 
God with a heart like our own is more for the 
humanity in us than to produce the absolute con- 
viction that there is a being who made the heaven 
and the earth and the sea and the fountains of 
waters. Jesus is the express image of God’s sub- 
stance, and in him we know the heart of God. To 
nourish faith in himself was the best thing he could 
do for the man. 

We hear of no word from the ruler further. If 
he answered not our Lord in words, it is no wonder. 
The compressed lip and the uplifted eye would say 
more than any words to the heart of the Saviour. 
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. | 
Now it would appear that he stopped the crowd | 


and would let them go no farther. 
all see, and he did not wish them to see. It was 
not good for men to see too many miracles. They 
would feast their eyes, and then cease to wonder or 
think. The miracle, which would be all, and quite 
dissociated from religion, with many of them, would 
cease to be wonderful, would become a common 
thing with most. Yea, some would cease to believe 
that it had been. They would say she did sleep 
after all—she was not dead. A wonder is a poor thing 
for faith after all; and the miracle could be only a 
wonder in the eyes of those who had not prayed for 
it, and could not give thanks for it ; who did not feel 
that in it they were partakers of the love of God. 

Jesus must have hated anything like display. 
God's greatest work has never been done in crowds, 
but in closets ; and when it works out from thence, 
it is not upon crowds, but upon individuals. A 
crowd is not a divine thing. It is not a body. Its 
atoms are not members one of another. A crowd 
is a chaos ovér which the Spirit of God has yet to 
move, ere each retires to his place to begin his 
harmonious work, and unite with all the rest in the 
organized chorus of the human creation. The crowd 
must be dispersed that the church may be formed. 

The relation of the crowd to the miracle is rightly 
rc‘lected in what came to the friends of the house. 
‘Lo them, weeping and wailing greatly, after the 
eastern fashion, he said when he entered, “ Why 
make ye this ado, and weep? The damsel is not 
dead, but sleepeth.” They laughed him to scorn, 
He put them all out. 

But what did our Lord mean by those words— 
“The damsel is not dead, but sleepeth”? Not 
certainly that, as we regard the difference between 
death and sleep, his words were to be taken literally ; 
not that she was only in a state of coma or lethargy ; 
not even that it was a case of suspended animation 
as in catalepsy ; for the whole narrative evidently 
intends us to believe that she was dead after the 
fashion we call death, That this was not to be 
dead after the fashion our Lord called death, is 
a blessed and lovely fact. 

Neither can it mean, that she was not dead as 
others, in that he was going to wake her so soon ; 
for they did not know that, and therefore it could 
give no ground for the expostulation, “ Why make 
ye this ado, and weep ?” 

Nor yet could it come ov/y from the fact that to 
his eyes death and sleep were so alike, the one 
needing the power of God for awaking just as much 
as the other. ‘True they must be more alike in his 
eyes than even in the eyes of the many poets who 
have written of “ Death and his brother Sleep ;” but 
he sees the differences none the less clearly, yr 
how they look to us, and his knowledge could be 
no reason for reproaching our ignorance. 

The explanation seems to me large and simple. 





did not bring the news of resurrection to the world : 


They could not | that had been believed, in varying degrees, by all 


peoples and nations from the first; the resurrection 
he taught was a far deeper thing—the resurrection 
from dead works to serve the living and true God. 
3ut as with the greater number even of Christians, 
although it was part of their creed, and had some 
influence upon their moral and spiritual condition, 
their practical faith in the resurrection of the body 
was a poor affair. In the moment of loss and grief, 
they thought little about it. They lived then in 
the present almost alone ; they were not saved by 
hope. The reproach therefore of our Lord was 
simply that they did not take from their own creed 
the consolation they ought. If the child was to 
be.one day restored to them, then she was not 
dead as their tears and lamentations would imply. 
Any one of themselves who believed in God and 
the prophets, might have stood up and said— 
“ Foolish mourners, why make such ado? The 
maid is not dead, but sleepeth. You shall again 
clasp her to your bosom. Hope, and fear not— 
only believe.” It was in this sense, I think, that 
our Lord spoke. 

But it may not at first appear how much grander 
the miracle itself appears in the light of this simple 
interpretation of the Master’s words. The sequel 
stands in the same relation to the words as if— 
turning into the death-chamber, and bringing the 
maid out by the hand—he had said to them: “ See 
—I told you she was not dead but sleeping.” The 
words apply to all death, just as much as to that in 
which this girl lay. The Lord brings his assurance, 
his knowledge of what we do not know, to feed our 
feeble faith. Itis as if he told us that our notion of 
death is all wrong, that there is no such thing as 
we think it; that we should be nearer the truth if 
we denied it altogether, and gave to what we now 
call death the name of sleep, for it is but a passing 
appearance, and no right cause of such misery as 
we manifest in its presence. I think it was from 
this word of our Lord, and from the same utterance 
in the case of Lazarus, that St. Paul so often uses 
the word s/eep for die and for death. Indeed the 
notion of death, as we feel it, seems to have vanished 
entirely from St. Paul’s mind—he speaks of things 
sO in a continuity, not even referring to the change 
—not even saying Jefore death or after death, as if 
death made no atom of difference in the progress 
of holy events, the divine history of the individual 
and of the race together. In a word, when he 
raised the dead, the Son did neither more nor less 
nor other than the work of the Fa 
always doing; he only made it manifest a little 
sooner to the eyes and hearts of men. 

But they to whom he spoke laughed him to scorn. 
They knew she was dead, and their unfaithfulness 
blinded their hearts to what he meant. They were 
unfit to behold the proof of what he had said. Such as 





These people professed to believe in the resurrec- they, in such mood, could gather from it no benefit. 


tion of the dead, and did believe after some feeble | 
fashion. 
the friends of a ruler of the synagogue. 


They were not Sadducees, for they w ere | 


A faithful heart alone is c apable of understanding 
the proof of the truest things. It is faith towards 


Our Lord | | God which alone can lay hold of any of his facts. 
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There is a foregoing fitness. Therefore he put 
them all out. But the father and mother, whose 
love and sorrow made them more easily persuaded 
of mighty things, more accessible to holy influences, 
and the three disciples, whose faith rendered them 
fit to behold otherwise dangerous wonders, he took 
with him into the chamber where the damsel lay— 
dead toward men—sleeping toward God. Dead as 
she was, she only slept. 

“Damsel, I say unto thee, arise.” “And her 
spirit came again,” “and straightway the damsel 
arose and walked,” “and he commanded to give 
her meat.” For in the joy of her restoration, they 
might forget that the more complete the health of 
a worn and exhausted body, the more needful was 
food—food which, in all its commonness, might 
well support the miracle ; for not only did it follow 
by the next word to that which had wrought the 
miracle, but it worked in perfect harmony with the 
law which took shape in this resurrection, and in its 
relations to the human being involved no whit less 
marvel than lay in the miracle itself. The raising 
of the dead and the feeding of the living are both 
and equally divine—therefore in utter harmony. 
And we do not any more understand the power in 
the body which takes to itself that food, than we 
understand the power going out from Jesus to make 
this girl's body capable of again employing its 
ministrations. They are both of one and must be 
perfect in harmony, the one as much the outcome 
of law as the other. 

He charges the parents to be silent, it may be 
for his sake, who did not want to be made a mere 
wonder of, but more probably for their sakes, that 
the holy thing might not evaporate in speech, or 
be defiled with foolish talk and the glorification of 
self-importance in those for whom a mighty wonder 
had been done ; but that in silence the seed might 
take root in their hearts and bring forth living fruit 
in humility, and uprightness, and faith. 

And now for the wonderful story of Lazarus. In 
this miracle one might think the desire of Jesus 
for his friend’s presence through his own coming 
trouble, might have had a share, were it not that 
we never find him working a miracle for himself. 
He knew the perfect will of the Father, and left all 
to him. Those who cannot know that will and do 
not care for it, have to fall into trouble that they 
may know God as the Saviour from their own 
doings—as the fountain of all their well-being. 
This Jesus had not to learn, and therefore could 
need no miracle wrought for him. Even his resur- 
rection was all for others. That miracle was 
wrought in him not for him. 

He knew Lazarus was dying. He abode where 
he was and let him die. For a hard and therefore 
precious lesson for sisters and friends lay in that 
death, and the more the love the more precious the 
lesson—the same that lies in every death; and the 
end the same for all who love—resurrection. The 
raising of Lazarus is the type of the raising of all 
the dead. Of Lazarus, as of the daughter of Jairus, 
he said “he sleepeth ; but I go that I may awake 





him out of sleep.” 
sleeps. 

Read the story. Try to think not only what 
the disciples felt, but what Jesus was thinking ; how 
he, who saw the other side, regarded the death he 
was about to destroy. 

“Lord, if thou hadst been here,” said Martha, 
“my brother had not died.” 

Did she mean to hint what she had not faith 
enough to ask? 

“Thy brother shall rise again,” said the Lord. 

But her faith was so weak that she took little 
comfort from the assurance. Alas! she knew 
what it meant. She knew all about it. He 
spoke of the general far-off resurrection, which to 
her was a very little thing. It was true he should 
rise again; but what was that to the present con- 
suming grief? A thousand years might be to God 
as one day, but to Martha the one day was a thou- 
sand years. It is only to him who entirely believes 
in God that the thousand years become one day 
also. For he that believes shares in the vision of 
him in whom he believes. It is through such 
faith that Jesus would help her—far beyond the 
present awful need. He seeks to raise her con- 
fidence in himself by the strongest assertions 
of the might that was in him. “Iam the resur- 
rection and the life: he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead, yet shall he live!” The death of 
not believing in God—the God revealed in Jesus 
—is the only death. The other is nowhere but in 
the fears and fancies of unbelief. ‘ And whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” There 
is for him nothing to be called death; nothing that 
is what death Zooks to us. 

“ Believest thou this ?” 

Martha was an honest woman. She did not fully 
understand what he meant. She could not, there- 
fore, do more than assent to it. But she believed 
in Aim, and that much she could tell him plainly. 

“Yea, Lord: I believe that thou art the Christ, 
the Son of God, which should come into the world.” 

And that hope with the confession arose in her 
heart, she gave the loveliest sign: she went and 
called her sister. But even in the profounder Mary 
faith reached only to the words of her sister: 

“ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had 
not died.” 

When he saw her trouble, and that of the Jews 
with her, he was troubled likewise. But why? The 
purest sympathy with what was about to vanish 
would not surely make him groan in his spirit, 
Why, then, this trouble in our Lord’s heart? We 
have a right, yea, a duty, to understand it if we can, 
for he showed it. 

I think it was caused by an invading sense of the 
general misery of poor humanity from the lack of 
that faith in the Father without which he, the Son, 
could do, or endure, nothing. If the Father ceased 
the Son must cease. It was the darkness be- 
tween God and his creatures that gave room for 
and was filled with their weeping and wailing over 
their dead. To them death must appear an un- 


He slept as every dead man 
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mitigated and irremediable evil. How frightful 
to feel as they felt! to see death as they saw it! 
Nothing could help their misery but that faith in 
the infinite love which he had come to bring 
them ; but how hard it was to persuade them to 
receive it! And how many weeping generations 
of loving hearts must follow! His Father was 
indeed with them all, but how slowly and painfully 
would each learn the one precious fact ! 

“ Where have ye laid him?” he asked. 

“Lord, come and see,” they answered, in such 
mournful accents of human misery that he wept 
with them. 

They come to the grave. 

“Take ye away the stone.” 

“ Lord, by this time he stinketh, for he hath been 
dead four days,” said she who believed in the Re- 
surrection and the Life! They are the saddest of 
sad words. I hardly know how to utter the feeling 
they raise. In all the relations of mortality to 
immortality, of body to soul, there are painful and 
even ugly things, things to which, by common con- 
sent, we refer only upon dire necessity, and with 
a sense of shame. Happy they in whom the mor- 
tal has put on immortality! Decay and its accom- 
paniments, all that makes the most beloved of the 
appearances of God's creation a terror, compelling 
us to call to the earth for succour, and pray her 
to take our dead out of our sight, to receive her 
own back into her bosom, and unmake in secret 
darkness that which was the glory of the light 
in our eyes—this was uppermost with Martha, 
even in the presence of him to whom Death was 
but a slave to come and go at his will. Careful 
of his feelings, of the shock to his senses, she 
would oppose his will. For the dead brother’s 
sake also, that he should not be dishonoured in his 
privacy, she would not have that stone removed. 
But had it been as Martha feared, who so tender 
with feeble flesh as the Son of Man? Who so 
unready to impute the shame it could not help? 
Who less fastidious over the painful working of the 
laws of his own world? 

Entire affection hateth nicer hands. 
And at the worst, what was decay to him, who 
could recall the disuniting atoms under the restored 
law of imperial life ? 

“Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” 

Again I say the essential glory of God who raises 
all the dead, not merely az exceptional glory of God 
in raising this one dead man. 

They should see not corruption but glory. No 
evil odour of dissolution should assail them, but 
glowing life should spring from the place of the 
dead ; light should be born from the very bosom 
of the darkness. 

They took away the friendly stone. Then Jesus 
spoke, not to the dead man, but to the living 
Father. The men and women about him must 
know it as the Father’s work. ‘“ And Jesus lifted 


up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that 
And I knew that thou 


thou hast heard me. 











hearest me always: but because of the people 
which stand by I said it, that they may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” So might they believe 
that the work was God’s, that he was doing the 
will of God, and that they might trust in the God 
whose will was such as this. He claimed the 
presence of God in what he did, that by the open 
claim and the mighty deed following it they might 
see that the Father justified what the Son said, and 
might receive him and all that he did as the mani- 
festation of the Father. And now— 

“ Lazarus, come forth.” 

Slow toiling, with hand and foot bound in the 
grave-clothes, he that had been dead struggled 
forth to the light. What an awful moment! When 
did ever corruption and glory meet and embrace 
as now! Oh! what ready hands, eager almost to 
helplessness, were stretched trembling towards the 
feeble man returning from his strange journey, to 
seize and carry him into the day—their poor day, 
which they thought a@// the day, forgetful of that 
higher day which for their sakes he had left behind, 
content to walk in moonlight a little longer, 
gladdened by the embraces of his sisters and— 
perhaps—I do not know—comforting their hearts 
with news of the heavenly regions ! 

Joy of all joys! The dead come back! Is it 
any wonder that this Mary should spend three hun- 
dred pence on an ointment for the feet of the 
Raiser of the Dead? 

I doubt if he told them anything? I do not 
think he could make even his own flesh and blood 
—of womankind, quick to understand—know the 
things he had seen and heard and felt. All that can 
be said concerning this, is thus said by our beloved 
brother Tennyson in his book /z Memoriam : 

‘ Where wert thou, brother, those four days?’ 
There lives no record of reply, 


Which telling what it is to die, 
Had surely added praise to praise. 


Behold a man raised up by Christ! 
The rest remaineth unrevealed ;" 
He told it not; or something sealed 
The lips of that Evangelist. 

Why are we left in such ignorance ? 

Without the raising of the dead, without the 
rising of the Saviour himself, Christianity would not 
have given what it could of Aope for the future. 
Hope is not faith, but neither is faith sight ; and 
if we have hope we are not miserable men. But 
Christianity must not, could not interfere with the 
discipline needful for its own fulfilment, could not 
depose the schoolmaster that leads unto Christ. 
One main doubt and terror which drives men 
towards the revelation in Jesus, is this strange 
thing Death. How shall any man imagine he is 
complete in himself, and can do without a Father 
in heaven, when he knows that he knows neither 
the mystery whence he sprung by birth, nor the 
mystery to which he goes by death? God has 
given us room away from himself as Robert 
Browning says :— 

- _“God, whose pleasure brought 
Man into being, stands away 


As it were, an hand- bonndih: off, to give 
Room for the newly-made to live, 
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And look at Him from a place apart, 

And use His gifts of brain and heart ’”’— 
and this room, in its time-symbol, is bounded by 
darkness on the one hand, and darkness on the 
other. Whence I came and whither I go are dark: 
how can I live in peace without the God who 
ordered it thus? Faith is my only refuge—an abso- 
lute belief in a being so much beyond myself, that 
he can do all for this me with utter satisfaction to 
this me, protecting all its rights, jealously as his 
own from which they spring, that he may make me 
at last one with himself who is my deeper self, 
inasmuch as his thought of me is my life. And 
not to know him, even if I could go on living and 
happy without him, is death. 

It may be said, “ Why all this? Why not go on 
like a brave man to meet your fate, careless of what 
that fate may be?” 

“But what if this fate shou/d depend on myself? 
Am I to be careless then?” I answer. 

“The fate is so uncertain! If it be annihilation, 
why quail before it? Cowardice at least is con- 
temptible.” 

“Is not indifference more contemptible? That 
one who has once thought should not care to go on 
to think? That this glory should perish—is it 
no grief? Is life not a good with all its pain? 
Ought one to be willing to part with a good? 
Ought he not to cleave fast thereto? Have you 
never grudged the coming sleep, because you must 
cease for the time to eso much as you were before? 
For my part, I think the man who can go to sleep 
without faith in God has yet to learn what being 
is. He who knows not God cannot, however, have 
much to lose in losing being. And yet—and yet—did 
he never love man or woman or child? Is he con- 
tent that there should be no more of it? Above 
all, is he content to go on with man and woman 
and child now, careless of whether the love is a 
perishable thing? If it be, why does he not kill 
himself, seeing it is all a lie—a false appearance of 
a thing too glorious to be fact, but for which our 
best nature calls aloud—and cannot have it? If 
one knew for certain that there was no life beyond 
this, then the noble thing would be to make the 
best of this, yea even then to try after such things 
as are written in the Gospel as we call it—for they 
arethe noblest. That I am sure of, whatever I may 
doubt. But not to be sure of annihilation, and yet 
choose it to be true, and act as if it were true, 
seems to me to indicate a nature at strife with 
immortality—bound for the dust by its own choice— 
of the earth, and returning to the dust.” 

The man will say, “That is yielding everything. 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. I am 
of the dust, for I believe in nothing beyond.” 

“ No,” I return, “I recognize another law in my- 
self which seems to me infinitely higher. And I 
think that law is in you also, although you are at 
strife with it, and will revive in you to your blessed 
discontent. By that I will walk, and not by yours 
—a law which bids me strive after what I am not 
but may become—a law in me striving against the 














law of sin and down-dragging decay—a law which 
is one with my will, and, if true, must of all things 
make one at last. If I am made to live I ought not 
to be willing to cease. This unwillingness to cease 
—above all, this unwillingness to cease to love 
my own, the fore-front to me of my all men—may 
be in me the sign, may we// be in me the sign that I 
am made to live. Above all to pass away without 
the possibility of making reparation to those whom 
I have wronged, with no chance of saying J am 
sorry—what shall I do for you? Grant me some 
means of delivering myself from this burden of wrong 
—seems to me frightful. No God to help one to be 
good now! no God who cares whether one is good 
or not! if a God, then one who will not give his 
creature time enough to grow good, even if he is 
growing better, but will blot him out like a rain- 
drop! Great God, forbid—if thou art. If thou 
art not, then this, like all other prayers, goes echo- 
ing through the soulless vaults of a waste universe, 
from the thought of which its peoples recoil in 
horror. Death, then,*is genial, soul-begetting, and 
love-creating ; and Life is nowhere, save in the 
imaginations of the children of the grave. Whence, 
then, oh! whence came those their imaginations ? 
Death, thou art not my father! Grave, thou art not 
my mother! I come of another kind, nor shall ye 
usurp dominion over me.” 

What better sign of immortality than the raising 
of the dead could God give? He cannot, how- 
ever, be always raising the dead before our eyes ; 
for then the holiness of death’s ends would be 
a failure. We need death; only it shall be un- 
done once and again for a time, that we may 
know it is not what it seems to us. I have already 
said that probably we are not capable of being told 
in words what the other world is. But even the 
very report through the ages that the dead came 
back, as their friends had known them, with the 
old love unlost in the grave, with the same face 
to smile and bless, is precious indeed. ‘That they 
remain the same in all that made them lovely, is 
the one priceless fact—if we may but hope in it as 
a fact. That we shall behold, and clasp, and love 
them again follows of simple necessity. We cannot 
be sure of the report as if it were done before our 
own eyes, yet what a hope it gives even to him 
whose honesty and his faith together make him, 
like Martha, refrain speech, not daring to say / 
believe of all that is reported! I think such a one 
will one day be able to believe more than he even 
knows how to desire. For faith in Jesus will well 
make up for the lack of the sight of the miracle. 

Does God, then, make death look what it is not? 
Why not let it appear what it is, and prevent us 
from forming false judgments of it? 

It is our low faithlessness that makes us mis- 
judge it, and nothing but faith could make us judge 
it aright. And that, while in faithlessness, we should 
thus misjudge it, is well. In what it appears to us, 
it is a type of what we are without God. But there 
is no falsehood in it. The dust must go back to 


| the dust. He who believes in the body more than 
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in the soul, cleaves to this aspect of death: he who 
believes in thought, in mind, in love, in truth, can 
see the other side—can rejoice over the bursting 
shell which allows the young oak to creep from its 
kernel-prison. The lower is true, but the higher 
overcomes and absorbs it. ‘When that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall 
be done away.” When the spirit of death is seen, 
the body of death vanishes from us, Death is 
God’s angel of birth. We fear him. The dying 
stretches out loving hands of hope ~~ him. 
I do not believe that death is to the < lying the 
dreadful thing it looks to the beholders. I think it 
is more like what the spirit may then be able to re- 
member of its own birth as a child into this lower 
world, this porch of the heavenly. How will he 
love his mother then! and all humanity in her, and 
God who gave her, and God who gives her back ! 
The future lies dark before us, with an infinite hope 
in the darkness, ‘To be at peace concerning it on 





UNA AND HE 


Ir is almost a saddening reflection that those | 
lives which most fascinate us by their direct appeals 
to the deeper elements of our spiritual being, can 
hardly be held forth as practical examples to the 
great mass of struggling men and women. [For the 
inner life in such cases so completely rules and 
forms the outer-one that it bears with it something 
of paradox and contradiction when tried by any- 
thing like the common tests ; and it reveals itself | 
most powerfully by means of those very elements 
and circumstances which would be apt to prove a 
drawback to spiritual development in ordinary 
experience. Such a man was William Chalmers 
Burns, of whose labours Dr. Blaikie gave our 
readers a glimpse two months ago; such a woman 
was Agnes Elizabeth Jones, with whom Miss 
Florence Nightingale some time since made English 
readers acquainted, under the fit and expressive 
parable, Una and the Lion,* which figured to us a 
weak woman’s happy fortune in reducing to order, 
and in many cases leading to goodness, the 
hardened paupers of a gigantic city workhouse. 

The type of character, of which these are striking 
modern examples, scarce knows aught of inward 
struggle or dividedness; its whole history is a 
happy self-surrender; and its every thought and 
deed a double refutation of the main doctrines of 
those sciences, which formulate the tendencies of 
human nature as it is in the broad—that is, on 
a basis of selfishness. Meekly accepting circum- 
stances as revealing the will of God respecting the | 
path of service, it yet completely controls and | 
moulds them to itself, without apparent effort or 
anxiety ; and, while ever aptly learning, it is never- 
theless always teaching, and shedding abroad the 
love and benignant healing which return to it| 





| 





*® Goop Worps, Fune, 1868. 


any other ground than the love of God, would be 
an absolute loss. Better fear and hope and prayer, 
than knowledge and peace without the prayer. 

To sum up: An express revelation in words 
would probably be little intelligible. In Christ we 
have an ever-grqwing revelation. He is the resur- 
rection and the life. As we know him we know 
our future. 

In our ignorance lies a force of need, compelling 
us towards. God. 

In our ignorance likewise lies the room for the 
development of the simple will, as well as the 
necessity for arousing it. Hence this ignorance is 
but the shell of faith. 

In this, as in all his miracles, our Lord shows in 
one instance what his Father is ever doing without 
showing it. 

Even the report of this is the best news we can 
have from the o/er world—as we call it. 

GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


R PAUPERS. 


again in double measure as its sole reward of labour 
in this world. It needs no commanding stage on 
which to do its part, but seeks rather the quiet and 
hidden ways ; and, since the outward form of its 
life can never be exactly imitated or followed up 
by others, it remains a spiritual influence and a 
power, with something strangely helpful for each 
and all who are seeking the nght way of duty and 
of good. It is that best evidence of Christianity 
which prevails when others fail. 

It is probable enough that Miss Jones herself, in 
her wise modesty and glad self-abnegation, would 
have regarded this way of speaking of her as ar 
extravagance, and have begged us to draw our pen 
through some of the words just written; but this 
would only have been an additional proof of their 
truth, and certainly her life is charged with too 
many lessons not to claim a wider publicity than 
she would willingly have sought for it. Moreover, 
this being now but another means by which the 
story of her life may further the work she found 
such delight in, we are encouraged and supported 
in our effort to briefly sketch her character and 
doings as detailed in the little volume from the pen 
of her sister just published.* 

The facts of her life, save in so far as we need to 
refer to them in illustrating her characteristic ten- 
dencies, will not detain us long. After premising 
that from her very childhood she desired to be a 
missionary, and that she scarcely ever left home 
save with the idea of more or less directly carrying 
out this her early plan, we may very briefly 
sum them up. A quiet sheltered childhood, with 
pious and deeply-beloved parents, and with early 
_ religious impressions breaking through the tenor of 


* Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. With 


a her Sister. 
Introductory Sketch by Florence Nightingale. Str. 


Strahan & Co, 
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its innocent enjoyments ; a trip to the Continent, 
with a peep into Pastor Fliedner’s Deaconesses’ 
Institution at Kaiserswerth, which excited many 
new thoughts, and gave fresh form and strength to. 
some old and vague ones ; devoted Sabbath-school 
teaching in Dublin ; busy self-sought, self-denying 
care of the poor and sick at her much-loved Irish 
Fahan, to which her family had now returned ; 
back at Kaiserswerth a regular learner as hospital- 
nurse ; in London assisting Mrs. Ranyar in her 
good work, and then a year in training at St. 
‘Thomas’s Hospital ; and finally in charge of the 
Liverpool Workhouse Hospital from the spring of 
1864 to February, 1868, when she died of fever, 
caught when nursing some fever-patients, to the 
great grief of all who knew her, and to the grave 
loss of England. Not a life of striking outward 
changes ; there is little in it to excite; certainly 
not much to attract those who seek sensations ; 
yet a life in every way self-complete, beautiful, 
heroic, Christian in the deepest and truest sense of 
the word ! 

What most strikes us in a perusal of this bio- 
graphy is the complete satisfaction and joy which 
the subject of it found in the narrow and straitened 
condition she chose for herself in order that she 
might really be of service. The young girl who 
had been tenderly nurtured, and had enjoyed at 
least more than an ordinary share of the com- 
forts and delicacies of life—good society, many 
friends, and the delights of education and liberal 
culture—leaves all these behind her, without shadow 
of reserve or regret, to live the life of a prisoner, 
dull and isolated, to be thrown among the most 
repulsive and uncongenial sights, and called on to 
do the most menial work, not to speak of painful 
trials at once to sense and nerve, which indeed she 
considered it a special privilege to be permitted to 
undergo. Let us here present a contrast instead of 
giving any words of our own. This is the home- 
life to which all the sweet claims of kindred and 
affection combined to draw her, though even 
here we have failed to find a picture that is not 
suffused with the glow of her own tender devoted- 
ness :— 

‘‘We might fill volumes with passages showing how she 
thought over the verses she read, and tried to draw teaching 
from all,”’ writes her sister; ‘‘ but I must pass on to speak 
of what can be learned only incidentally from her journal— 
the quiet beauty of her home life. Visitors in the house 
saw the simple unaffected girl, so quiet and unpretending, 
though ever ladylike and cheerful, and knew nothing of the 
deep inner life which was the motive power of her consistent 
walk. But they could not fail to see that while her days 
were spent among the poor, no home duty was ever neglected, 
and her mother’s slightest wish would at all times make her 
give up her own plans. Long before the party assembled in 
the breakfast-room, Agnes might be seen returning from the 
garden laden with flowers, which she delighted to arrange 
in the sitting-rooms with a skill and taste quite peculiar to 
herself. If the servants happened not to be sufficiently 
skilful to undertake all that was required, she would spend 
hours in the kitchen preparing confectionery, &c., and when 
my mother came down in the moming to give orders, she 
frequently found that Agnes had been in the kitchen from 
five o’clock, and that all was prepared. In all the arrange- 
ments of the farm and garden she took the greatest interest, 





and was ever ready to do anything to help my mother, and 
save her from anxiety and fatigue. On first coming to Fahan, 
I find from her journal, it had been sometimes a great trial 
to her to give up her visiting of the poor when guests at 
home required her attention, and she even questioned with 
herself how far it was right to yield the point, but it was not 
long before her peculiarly just and calm judging mind had 
discerned where the line was to be drawn; and it was often 
a marvel to those who knew where her heart lay, to see 
with what sweet cheerfulness she would devote herself to 
the amusement of the friends and relatives who visited us 
during the summer months.” 


By nature Miss Jones was a minister of healing ; 
happy for her and for us all that her inner and her 
outer life were so completely in unison. But we 
must not forget the other picture—her routine at 
Kaiserswerth :— 

«My routine is now: up at 5, dress, make bed, sweep 
room, and read till 6.15, breakfast and prayers, go to hos- 
pital at 7, give children cod-liver oil and other medicines, 
then begins the washing and dressing till 8.30, children’s 
luncheon, then there are several who must be fed, mending 
to be done, &c., 10to 11 English class, 11 children’s dinner, 
and after it is over, and faces and hands washed, our own 
dinner comes; then I take the children a walk till 2, chil- 
dren’s coffee, &c., 3.30 to 4 the ‘Stille Stunde’ in the 
church, 4 medicines given, 5 undressing and washing of 
children for bed, 7 supper; some evenings I have the charge 
ot the hospital till 9.30. This is the daily routine. Having 
to melt my ink and hold it in my hand to keep it so is not 
advantageous to letter-writing. To-day, when washing my 
hands, actually some drops which fell on the table were 
frozen before, with half-dried hands, I tried to wipe them 
up, and now I write only by dint of every now and then 
breathing on my penful of frozen ink, but I really do not 
suffer from the cold.” 


And a little further on her sister adds :— 


— ‘From the first day of her arrival at Kaisers- 
werth, she had thrown herself completely into the routine 
of the place, submitting herself to its discipline, and taking 
up whatever work the pastor appointed for her. Sometimes 
it did seem a waste of power when she was obliged to spend 
so much time each day cleaning lamps and stoves, sweeping 
floors, and other rough work, which sadly tried her delicate 
hands; of this we only heard when she was lamenting her 
uselessness in the hospital for some time, as she had to keep 
her hands poulticed and bandaged from the injury they had 
received. At the same time, we must remember that much 
of this was voluntary work, which she chose to do rather 
than leave it to the deaconesses, as well-born and as deli- 
cately nurtured as she had been, in whose daily routine such 
offices were included. Implicit obedience was one of Pastor 
Fliedner’s imperative requirements; and Agnes often said 
she owed much to her training in this respect at Kaisers- 
werth. Her greatest pleasure was, however, in the hospitals, 
and there she became daily more convinced that nursing- 
work was her vocation.” 


If, during her three years’ charge of the Liverpool 
Workhouse Hospital, where sometimes there were 
as many as 1,400 inmates, her duties were less 
menial, they were still more arduous and self- 
denying, and her day was as long and as fully 
occupied. 

But, in spite of all this, and the remarkable single- 
ness with which she devoted herself to her vocation, 
her life is not what can be called a life of incident ; 
its interest is mainly inward and spiritual. We trace 
her varying moods and feelings with even more 
satisfaction than we do the outward events of her 
biography ; for, although these are important, their 
whole significance for us lies in their intimate rela- 
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tion with the former, giving us the impression of a 
remarkable unity and completeness. A soft and 
uninterrupted spiritual radiance lights up the dull 
transparency of monotonous duty and toil with 
a sweet, benignant charm ; and now that we can 
see all the picture at proper distance, and catch its 
nicer shades and expressions, we feel a kind of 
strange surprise that such a life could have been on 
the whole so obscure. But that which constitutes 
its main attraction, as it unfolds itself before us in a 
succession of simple, holy, yet most characteristic | 
letters, is precisely what would serve to conceal its | 
greatness from all save those who were brought into | 
long and intimate contact with the subject of it in 
her daily work. Calm, equable, and self-reliant in 
her enthusiasm, she seems to have needed little 
help from others, while yet she was much dependent | 
upon their loving sympathy. Very significantly she | 
writes thus to Mrs. Pennefather from Liverpool :— | 
“*T look often to you on many points; it seems as if I 


could ask no one else, and your letters always help me much, | 
if only by their sympathy. .... Perhaps to no one are 
| 








letters such a boon; so cut off from personal intercourse with 
my dearest friends, I cling to their letters; and often a letter 
has been God’s messenger to bring me brightness when all 
seemed dark and trying. I have so often to thank Him for 
letters coming just when needed. To any one here, I must 
be very reserved about my work and difficulties, even had I 
any one who could enter into the work heartily so as to 
understand, but a great deal of mischief might be done by 
repeating whatI said. I did not sit down to write about 
myself, however, but about deaconess’ work.” 


This peculiar shyness, had it not been combined 
with as remarkable resolution and firmness, would 
have been a source of much pain to her. But it 
was, im fact,a help. It enabled her to withdraw 
safely from positions calculated to excite confes- 
sions, and to look disinterestedly on those brought 
into contact with her. When once she yielded 
friendship, it was the worthy offering up of her 
whole nature. The following from the reminiscences 
of a Liverpool friend very well illustrates this :— 


‘“‘T made.a short call, for she was much engaged; but her 
quiet, ladylike, self-possessed manner particularly struck me 
This call was followed by one or two more, but we did not get 
below the surface (probably from reserve on both sides), until 
about the fourth call I made, my darling friend threw herself 
on the ground by my side, and begged that I would pray for 
and with her, forshe felt “in great need.’ It was surprising 
to me to find one filling such a post, possessed of such ex- 
treme sensibility and deep feeling. I often wished she felt 
less keenly, but then, as she said, ‘if she did not feel pain 
keenly she would not feel pleasure,’ and there certainly never 
was a heart so quickly made to overflow with gratitude to 
man and to God for small mercies. A note—a flower—a 
kind word would make her exclaim, ‘ He careth forme.’ She 
was most considerate for the nurses under her care, and 
when some were ill with small-pox she visited them daily, as 
she considered herself proof against infection. Most touch- 
ing to me is the remembrance of her kind thought for the 
sick; all sorts of little cheering attentions and alleviations ; 
one wondered how she thought of all.” 





Even in the case of her own family, her faculty 
of keeping her own desires under reserve till the | 
way was open for her to act decisively upon them, | 
saved both her and them from pain in the contem- | 
plation of possible changes. In this, too, there was 
@ touch of tender consideration quite in harmony | 





future. 


| with her character ; and it certainly saved harrowing 
thoughts to all; for we yield submissively to the 


inevitable. We find from her journal that, while 
tending her sick at Fahan, she had frequent 
thoughts of Kaiserswerth, her desire to return 
remaining unabated. Yet she seldom spoke of 
Kaiserswerth to her sister, who was quite unaware 
of her strong wish to go back to it. 

Her combined shyness and firmness give to all 
she does an air of reserve and self-dependence, only 
relieved by her bright cheerfulness of disposition 
and her rare submissive humility. No woman, we 
believe, was ever more truly sympathetic; yet no 
woman was ever more firm and self-controlled. 
What she would helplessly have shrunk from natu- 
rally, the idea of duty and of God’s service nérved 
her to go through with absolute self-possession ; 
and what her sensitive delicacy would have shunned, 
her pure spirituality enabled her to cling to and 
bless and heal. The remarkable resolution which 
had come out in the weakly child so forcibly, re- 
mains with her till the end—enabling her to undergo 


| the terriblest trials to which a-well-nurtured woman 


can be exposed, not only without flinching, but 
with a smile on her face. And yet what a womanly 
touch is this after one of the first of these trying 
experiences, for which, too, she had volunteered :— 
“She never wavered while a firm grasp of the 
little sufferer” (undergoing an operation for hare- 
lip) “was necessary, but when he was laid in 
his crib, and she got away to her room, she i7- 
dulged in a good cry, yet felt, as she wrote to us, very 
much pleased at the discovery of her nerve.” In 
Liverpool she does the tenderest offices to those 
whose condition was most repugnant ; and stays by 
the bedsides of those who were suffering from foulest 
diseases to minister comfort both to body and soul. 

A womanly character,—weak in some points to 
excess in its shy, shrinking womanlimess—made 
stronger than any but a very few men are by reason 
of an inner life of exceptional force and reach— 
this is what we are called on humbly to study in 
Agnes Jones ; and her life is not only interesting in 
itself, but well calculated to strengthen and to 
revive the faith of all who are struggling to do 
something for others and for the cause of God. 
What she says of herself durimg her stay with Mrs. 
Ranyard, in London, in 1862, may be truly said ot 
her whole life :—“I might write much of what I 
have seen and heard in this last week, and yet the 
outer has not been so eventful to me as the inner 
world” (p. 225). And, consistently enough, although 
she highly valued any help of knowledge or special 
experience, she brings everything to the test of 
a higher standarj. Even of her life at Kaisers- 
werth, when a learner, she significantly says: “I 
feel my present training may be for a far distant 
My life at Fahan was perhaps a more 
teaching school, as far as the inner life is con- 
cerned, than my present one.” 

Nevertheless, the outer world, with its sin, its 
darkness, and its misery, was very real to her; it 
touched her close not only because of the peculiar 
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tenderness of her nature, but because of the whisper 
of God realised in still and rapt communion, Yet 
she has nothing of the mystic about her. The 
doctrines of the cross are her stronghold—she de- 
clines to accept what seems a suitable opening for 
work, for which she is longing, till she knows for 
certain whether or not those who are at the head of 
it are firm in the essentials of the faith ;—the realised 
sense of God’s presence is the all-prevailing incen- 
tive. Besides, the naturally active tendency of her 
character saved her from temptation in thisdirection ; 
and her deep, tender love of nature and of all inno- 
cent forms of enjoyment was likewise helpful to 
her, by keeping her in close contact with outward 
things. Nay, she has even a touch of quiet 
sparkling humour, which comes on us now and 
again with a rare sense of relief, and breaks and 
brightens very beautifully over the dreary monotony 
of her circumstances. “ I often think how you would 
laugh if you could take a peep at me, for instance, 
when I am giving medicine to forty-two men. One 
amuses me; he opens his mouth for me to pop in a 
pill, and stops to thank me before he swallows it.” 
And that “innocent spree” of seeing ‘“ Cinderella ” 
in dissolving views at the Polytechnic, when, 
being out paying some visits, she fails to find her 
friends in, springs from the same simple, childlike 
side of her nature, keen at catching the shadow of 
an incongruity. But she never allowed herself an 
enjoyment without adding a “corrective of personal 
discomfort ;” if she ate of the Paschal lamb, it was 
with the bitter herbs of sober thankfulness and 
humility. 

Her faith was a power in her own life, and it 
soon became a power in the lives of others also: 
but the large results of her short history are in no 
small degree due to the fact of her so readily find- 
ing a sphere wherever she was placed, and never 
needing to run away in breathless haste and anxiety 
to seek one at a distance, as is the case with so 
many who would do good in the world. Her capa- 
city to draw the lesson she did from the patience 
and devotion of the poor cripple, who under her 
influence constituted himself pipe-lighter to the bed- 
rid men, is itself a striking proof of this, She her- 
self would thus have looked very much on the whole 
form of her life as owing nothing to her own efforts, 
but as being what it was because of the strange, 
mysterious leadings of Providence—God’s way of 
revealing Himself directly to her mind and heart. 
We cannot help feeling a thrill of joy when at last 
she can record such fruits of her work at Liverpool 
as this tells of :— 

‘« Great changes are going on, and the whole place is upset. 
I have one bright spot, however—the ‘ wild beasts’ J told you 
of in our class-sick nursery mothers are taming wonderfully, | 
and I hope their fights, like the men’s, will soon be matters | 
of past history. A great many children die, and I can 
scarcely be sorry when I think of what might be; but it is 


often sad to see them dying. They look so pretty in their 
little coffins, and we lay them out very nicely.” 


Those only who know something of what work- 


ments as to be able to write: “ For 1,277 patients, 
130 scourers, 60 nurses, and 20 carriers—a total of 
1,487, to give no trouble was a great triumph. I 
was glad to get all to bed on Christmas night. It 
was twelve before the nurses finished their games, 
and my back was breaking.” 

But the secret of all was a devotion and self- 
surrender so rare and so divine that it was possible 
only on the part of one, the root of whose truest 
and realest life was in another world. Her tender 
self-denial, and her affectionate sympathy that forgot 
nothing, however small, that left nothing, however 
slight, unwatched and uncared for, were so entirely 
new to the class she moved among that to be only 
surprised at the results of her work would be little 
short of an insult to human nature. The following, 
therefore, in the light of what we have said, seems 
naturally to follow :— 

‘‘ The submission of the patients now is most amusing. If 
I give a lecture in a ward for disorder of any kind, I soon 
get a message that they are ‘so sorry they upset the Lady 
Superintendent ;’ and with medicines, dressings, &c., they 
may rebel, but if ‘ the lady says so,’ they submit at once. [I 
have not to be summoned so often as before..... Iam 
sorry at being able to do so little; but they are surprised at 
my being early and late among them.” 

As for her children—a very large and no doubt 
tumultuous family —this is how she disposes of 
them :—“I-have now sixty children under twelve, 
so I have turned them into an empty ward. You 
should hear the singing and rejoicing; after many 
days in their beds, such excitement at getting up.” 

Her extreme tolerance and sympathy for others 
in their work is also very noticeable. While she 
earnestly wishes that all who are willing, how- 
ever feeble, and however fearful, could be used 
in the good work, she is fully aware that few can 
be expected to tread in the very path she has 
followed ; and, indeed, she rather warns others 
from it. ‘No one can tell,” she writes, “what a 
woman exposes herself to who acts independently. 
I never would advise any one to do as I have 
done, and yet I can feel I have been led on 
step by step, almost unwillingly, certainly not as 
I should have chosen, had I not seemed guided, 
and I believe have been, and so kept.” Yet 
nothing occurs more frequently in letters and in her 
journal than remarks on the happiness of her life. 

In the case of a woman of such a tender, sensi- 
tive constitution, and of such exceptional endow- 
ments for leading the way in what is altogether 
a special work, we cannot help feeling that too 
great a tax was laid upon her in merely mechanical 
duties and requirements ; but her extreme humility 
and conscientiousness certainly were the main 
causes in this, and perhaps the results would not 
have come out quite the same had her training and 
experience been in any whit different. Anyway, 
her life is one of the grandest Christian lives of our 
time, and cannot fail to exercise a wide and most 
beneficent influence. The publication of this volume, 
we hope, will draw to the work of hospital nursing 
not a few women actuated by the same spirit as she 





house paupers are can understand what is meant 
in so planning a Christmas-day’s innocent enjoy- | 
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THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. 
VIII.—JULIUS. 


“ The centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from their purpose.”—AcTs xxvii. 43. 


As we study the well-defined and instructive 
characters which the New Testament in abundance 
presents to us, nothing is more remarkable than the 
favourable impression which the officers of the 
Roman army leave upon the mind. It may be 
that the military career is favourable to some attrac- | 
tive virtues. It may be, on the other hand, that 
the Scripture would remind us by these instances | 
that eminent virtues may be formed i spite of | 
adverse circumstances in the military life. We/| 
need not attempt to determine that point. Probably 
there is some truth in each of these suppositions ; | 
but, however we may settle that question, the above- | 
mentioned fact is undoubted. 

In the centurion at Capernaum we have the 
exhibition of a very high type of character well sus- 
tained throughout. He was tolerant and generous, 
for he built the Jews their synagogue. He was full 
of warm-hearted sympathy, for the illness and ap- 
proaching death of his slave filled him with utter 
distress. His humility was remarkable, for he did 
not regard himself worthy to receive the Saviour | 
under his roof; and yet he was no weak man, but | 
had very correct and strict notions of discipline. 
He recognised the obedience due to the military 
powers above him, and expected those beneath him 
to obey. “Iam aman under authority,” he said, 
“and I say to this man, Go, and he goeth, and to 
another, Come, and he cometh, and to my servant, 
Do this, and he doeth it;” and, arguing from his own 
position in these respects to the Saviour’s power, 
he exhibited an example of faith which caused 
Jesus to “ marvel.” * 

And there is another centurion in the Gospels 
who merits our admiration and respect. ‘“ Certainly 
this was a righteous man. Truly this man was the 
Son of God.”t These words, spoken at the Cross, | 
draw a sharp line of distinction between the speaker | 
and the general company of the soldiers around. | 
Others were mocking and blaspheming. Here was | 
an honest yielding to conviction, and a candid con- 
fession of the truth. It is a startling fact that the 
first visible beneficial effect of the death of Christ 
was upon the mind of a soldier and a heathen; so 
that we recognise some force, as well as beauty, in 
the words of a French writer, who says, “ This cen- 
turion’s faith and confession are the first-fruits of 
the faith of the Gentiles, and the prophetic sign 
that the nations are now to take the place of the 
Jews. Jesus all His life long devoted Himself to 
the Jews. Instantly after His death He begins to 
declare Himself for the Gentiles by this first act of 
grace. The first results of His death are not for a 
Priest, not for a Doctor of the Law, not for a 
Pharisee, not for any Jew, but for a Gentile and 





* Matt. viii. 10; Luke vii. 9. j 
+ Mark xv. 39; Luke xxiii. 47. 


aman of war, who was simply there on military 
duty.” * 

Now, if we turn from the Gospels to the book of 
the Acts, and examine the varied gallery of portraits 
which that book contains, we find there also two 
centurions, on whom we are constrained to look 
with feelings of sincere respect and warm regard. 

Whatever we may say of the centurion at the 
Cross as a prophecy and anticipation of the bring- 
ing-in of the Gentiles, the main interest of that 


| great change is concentrated, and intended to be 


concentrated, in the case of Cornelius. All the 
circumstances combine to draw our attention to it 
in the most pointed manner. That with which we 
are concerned here is the character of the man, 
It is not merely that the great act of conversion, 
through the instrumentality of St. Peter, is brought 
before us as the introduction to that blessing which 
is nowcome to all nations: but the example of 
Cornelius is itself a pattern. ‘This might have been 
otherwise. The conversion would not have been 
less real, if a vile and cowardly profligate like Felix 
had been suddenly turned into a Christian. But it 
has pleased God to make Cornelius, not only the 
sample and precursor of a great religious revolu- 
tion, but also a model for our imitation. The 
various particulars which we learn of him can only 
be enumerated here in the briefest way. But when 
we remember that he was a man most regular in 
his private prayers—that he exercised a religious 
influence over his household—that he was generous 
and liberal, and had the high esteem of the Jews 
who surrounded him; and that he listened most 
reverently and earnestly to the instructions of St. 
Peter ; not, like Felix, when he heard the word of 


| St. Paul, putting the matter off to a more “conve- 


nient season,” we see at once that there is quite 
enough to justify the strong expressions used 
above.t 

St. Paul came frequently in contact with the 
Roman army, especially in the latter part of his 
career. Five centurions are mentioned in connec- 
tion with the arrest at Jerusalem and the imprison- 
ment at Czesarea, besides those who took part in 
rescuing him from the mob.{ Of course, some of 
them may have been the same officers, appearing 
at different times on different duties; and this 
probably was the case. But it is interesting, in 
connection with the train of thought with which we 
began, to mark these circumstances. One of these 
centurions was the officer—the captain, as we 
should say—who stood by when St. Paul was being 
bound with thongs, in order to be beaten, and on 
learning that he was a Roman citizen, informed 
his commanding officer—the colonel, as we should 





* Quesnel on Mark xv 39, and Luke xxiii. 47. 
+ Acts x. 1—xi. 18, + Acts xxi. 32 
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say—of the danger he was incurring.* The next 
was the centurion whom St. Paul discreetly called, 
when he learned from his nephew of the conspiracy 
which had been formed against him, and whom St. 
Paul requested to take the young man to the com- 
manding officer, Claudius Lysias.t Two others 
were those whom Claudius Lysias sent in command 
of the escort that conveyed St. Paul to Czsarea.} 
Nothing is said to give any indication of their 
characters. We simply know that they discharged 
their duty very promptly and methodically. But 
when we come to the close of the imprisonment at 
Czsarea, and the time of the voyage to Rome, 
then we meet another centurion, who quite deserves 
our very careful attention.§ 

Our subject last month was Felix ; our subject this 
month is Julius. Both are taken as specimens of that 
early contact of Christianity with Heathenism, of 
which the life of St. Paul furnishes the best illus- 
trations. And, as was remarked in the preceding 


paper, these two men present to us this contact in | 


two very different points of view, and with two 
very different kinds of instruction for ourselves. 

We saw that “after two years,” during which the 
Apostle was in detention at Czesarea, Felix was 
summoned to Rome to give an account of serious 
charges that were made against him, and that 
“willing,” for his own interest, ‘to shew the Jews 
a pleasure, he left Paul bound.”|| Festus, who 
succeeded Felix, was in great perplexity in regard 
to this prisoner, besides being very anxious to begin 
his new work without incurring unpopularity. He 
proposed that St. Paul should go to take his 
trial in Jerusalem. The Apostle saw the danger 
in which this would involve him; and instantly, 
with great tact, made use of the privilege which 
his Roman citizenship gave him, and appealed to 
the Emperor.f This made it necessary to send 
him to Rome. Some delays took place which need 
not be referred to here. In due time a convenient 
opportunity came; and, as we read in the first 
verse of the twenty-seventh chapter, ‘ When it was 
determined that we,” that is, St. Luke and St. Paul, 
with Aristarchus, “should sail into Italy, they de- 
livered Paul and certain other prisoners unto one 
named Julius, a centurion of Augustus’ band.” 

The specifying of the military corps to which 
Julius belonged, singles him out at once as an 
officer of rank. He seems to have held a com- 
mission in the most distinguished part of the Roman 
army, and that which was the most closely con- 
nected with the Emperor and his court. For some 
time he had been on foreign duty at Czsarea. 
Now he was about to return to head-quarters. 

There are six places where he is referred to 
during the subsequent narrative. We will take 
them, very briefly, in order, with the view of 
ws what the Scripture teaches us concerning 

im. 





Tt Acts xxiii. 17. 
% Acts xxvii. 1. 
@ Acts xxv. 11, 


* Acts xxii. 25, 26, 
+ Acts xxiii. 23. 
\| Acts xxiv. 27. 


(1.) After they set sail, “the next day they 
touched at Sidon ;”* and it is added that Julius 
“courteously entreated Paul, and gave him liberty 
to go unto his friends to refresh himself.” Here 
we pause : for we have before us distinct features of 
the character of Julius. We must remember that 
he was a Heathen. This enhances the favourable 
impression produced on us by his courtesy and 
kindness. Whether this courtesy and kindness 
arose from his own natural disposition, or from 
some influence which St. Paul had already gained 
over him, or from what he may have observed and 
heard when the Apostle was brought before Festus 
and Agrippa (for it is highly probable that he was 
present on that memorable occasion), we cannot tell. 
In any case we admire and respect Julius for the 
treatment which he gave to the Apostle. We must 
observe that it was not a mere hard dry permission 
to go on shore and see his friends that was ac- 
corded. There was something, indeed, even in 
this. He might have insisted on his staying on 
board while the vessel was in the harbour. He 
might have said that this was the only guarantee 
he could have that the prisoner would not escape. 
Even his placing confidence in St. Paul implies a 
large and rapid growth of good-will between the 


| Christian and the Heathen; and we are not sur- 


prised that St. Luke notes the circumstance. But 
there was a remarkable display of considerate feel- 
ing in the manner in which this was done. As it 
has been rather quaintly expressed by an old and 
well-known commentator, “Julius treated St. 
Paul like a scholar, a gentleman, and a friend.” 
And then let all that is implied by two of the pro- 
minent words of this verse be considered: “ Julius 
courteously entreated Paul, and gave him liberty to 
go unto his /riends to refresh himself.” He must 
have needed refreshment for his bodily health and 
for his spirits. We know that he was of a delicate 
constitution ; and, after enduring many hardships, 
and going through scenes of great excitement, he 
had been kept “two years” a prisoner at Ceesarea, 
hindered from prosecuting the work on which his 
heart was bent, and harassed by the persecution 
of the Jews and the unfair dealing of the Roman 
governor. We all suffer from toil and excitement— 
from alternations between exposure to inclement 
weather at one time and confinement to close 
quarters at another—from conflict of mind and ill- 
treatment ; nor were Apostles any exception to this 
rule. And of all refreshments, the most consoling 
would be the congenial society of Christian friends. 
The Apostles had all our human feelings. And in 
St. Paul the feelings of friendship and sympathy 
were found in the utmost intensity. Putting all 
these things together, we see good reason for look- 
ing on Julius, at this point of the narrative, with 
admiration, respect, and gratitude. 

(2.) The next point at which we pause, but only 





* Acts xxvii. 3.” 
+ When Ignatius was on his voyage from Antioch to his martyrdom 
in Rome, the brutality of the soldiers who guarded him was such that 
| he compared them to wild beasts. 
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for a moment, is Myra.* Here the centurion with 
his prisoners changed ships. The vessel in which 
they had come from Czsarea was not going much 
further in the right direction ; but in the harbour of 
Myra they found an Alexandrian ship bound for 
Italy. The centurion made a bargain with the 
captain, and “put” his prisoners “therein.” On 
this we need not dwell, except just to remark that 
Julius is expressly mentioned. All through this 
narrative he is the prominent person in connection 
with St. Paul. This new ship, as we learn after- 
wards, had altogether two hundred and seventy-six 
persons on board.t Our business is simply with 
the centurion, wherever he is mentioned, and with 
any features of his character that we can discover. 

(3-) In this large ship they set sail from Myra, 
in very bad weather. The gale drove them to 
Crete, and they came to anchor in a roadstead on 
the south of that island, called Fair Havens.t 
There they stayed for some time in the hope that the 
storm would abate. It would have been wise if 
they had stayed therelonger. St. Paul recommended 
this course. He warned them that if they con- 
tinued their voyage at that season, there would be 
much risk to the ship, to the cargo, and to their 
lives. “Nevertheless, the centurion believed the 
master and the owner of the ship, more than those 
things which were spoken by Paul.” We cannot 
wonder at this. Any one of us, under the like cir- 
cumstances, would probably have done the same ; 
especially as, besides the master and the owner, 
“the more part advised” to leave Fair Havens. 
The master had experience of the sea: the owner 
had the best possible reasons for consulting for the 
safety of the ship; and there was that argument 
from the majority of voices which so often leads us 
wrong. We certainly cannot blame Julius. Per- 
haps we ought rather to give him credit for good 
sense. He could not be aware of the communica- 
tions which God had made to the mind of St. Paul ; 
and he was not in a condition to understand, or to 
be persuaded by, any such communications. Nor, 
indeed, is it certain that St. Paul spoke at this time 
with any prophetical or supernatural insight. Still 
St. Paul was right, and Julius was wrong. This 
came to view clearly afterwards, and was one of the 
circumstances which gradually raised the Apostle 
to a position of commanding influence over all on 
board. Julius apparently felt this influence above 
all others ; and it is just worth while to remark 
here, in pursuing our slight biographical thread, 
that Julius evidently took no offence because St. 
Paul honestly opposed him in a debate on an im- 
portant subject. 

(4.) We must pass over a time of great trouble 
and danger, before we come to the next mention of 
the centurion. The gale, which overtook the ship 
after leaving Fair Havens, lasted a fortnight ; and at 
the close of that period the vessel was wrecked. 
Before the wreck actually took place, there was a 
night of fearful anxiety. The ship was at anchor, 


but the storm was still raging, and there was the 
most imminent risk of her going on the rocks.* In 
these circumstances the sailors, under the pretence 
of doing something to anchor the ship more firmly, 
were preparing to lower the boat, to secure their 
own safety, and to leave the passengers to their 
fate. St. Paul understood the treacherous and 
cowardly design—saw the danger—but acted with 
consummate judgment. He said nothing to the 
sailors, but spoke at once to his friend the centurion 
and to the soldiers. He appealed, too, to their 
own instinct of self-preservation: “ Except these ” 
—the sailors—“ abide in the ship, ye ”—ye soldiers 
—‘ cannot be saved.” The centurion and his men 
had now implicit confidence in the Apostle, and 
they dealt with the matter promptly. ‘“ They cut 
off the ropes of the boat and let her fall off.” ‘Thus 
the sailors were kept on board to do what was 
necessary—and what they alone could do—when 
the daylight should come: and we see how the 
lives of nearly three hundred people were saved 
through the good understanding established be- 
tween Paul the Apostle and Julius the Centurion— 
through the contact of friendly feeling between a 
Christian and a Heathen. 

(5.) When the daylight came, this good under- 
standing—this friendly feeling—led, in a still more 
remarkable way, to similar results ; and this brings 
us to the passage which was selected at the outset, 
as expressing most fully the main point of the 
whole subject. When the vessel struck, she did 
not go to pieces immediately. “The fore-part 
stuck fast, and remained unmovable, but the hinder 
part was broken with the violence of the waves: 
and the soldiers’ counsel was to kill the prisoners, 
lest any of them should swim out and escape: but 
the centurion, willing to save Paul, kept them from 
their purpose.”+ The advice given by the soldiers 
is easily understood. They were answerable with 
their own lives for the prisoners ; and it was better 
for them to be able to show that they had put the 
prisoners to death on an emergency than to be 
called to account for carelessly allowing them to 
escape. They forgot indeed that they owed their 
own lives to St. Paul: but we cannot be surprised 
to find Roman soldiers selfish and cruel. And 
now, in this moment of imminent danger not only 
to St. Paul but to al! his fellow-passengers, comes 
out conspicuously to view the peculiar feeling of 
Julius towards him. “The centurion, wél/ing to 
save Paul, kept them from their purpose.” Had 
Paul not been of the party—had Julius been aman 
of a different disposition—all the other prisoners 
would have been killed. In the end all were saved: 
but this was entirely due to the influence gained 
by St. Paul over Julius—to the friendship felt by 
the Heathen Centurion for the Christian Apostle. 

(6.) The last mention of this centurion is in 
Rome itself. After the winter had been spent in 
Malta, another Alexandrian ship was employed to 
carry on all the shipwrecked people. Nothing 








® Ver. 5. + Ver. 37. + Ver. & 
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occurred to hinder this part of the voyage. The | 
centurion and his prisoners landed at Puteoli—they | 
went up to Rome by the great south road—and | 
“when they came to Rome, the centurion delivered 

the prisoners to the captain of the guard.”* His 

duty was done. He proceeds to obey whatever 

new military orders are laid upon him. St. Paul is | 
“ allowed to dwell in his own hired house, with the 

soldier that kept him ;” and, while waiting for his | 
trial, has opportunities of preaching the Gospel to 

those who came to him, and of writing Epistles to | 
distant churches. 

A thought here occurs to the mind, which opens 
out into other very serious thoughts. It seems 
highly probable that St. Paul, Felix, and Julius 
were, for some considerable time, in Rome to- 
gether. But, even if this was the case, it is very 
likely that the Apostle never met either of these two 
men again. A large city is like a large forest, whose 
different paths may be pursued again and again 
without any chance of meeting. Each man, how- 
ever, in such a city has his own history, and carries 
about with him the results of his past experience 
and opportunities. Felix was what he became 
after, he trembled at the reasoning of “temper- | 
ance, righteousness, and judgment,”—after he had | 
procrastinated to “a convenient season ”—after he | 
had treated St. Paul unjustly, and, “to please the | 
Jews,” left him in prison. Julius was what he be- | 
came after close companionship on shipboard (and 
where could companionship be more close ?) with 
the Apostle—after treating him kindly—after owing 
his own life to him, and after saving his life in 
return. 

Whether this intercourse ripened into an accept- 
ance of the Gospel and the new life in Christ Jesus, | 
we do not know. But, without endeavouring to 
penetrate that secret, there is permanent instruc- | 
tion for us even in this slight biographical sketch 
which has been drawn by help of the last two 
chapters of the Acts. 

What is this instruction ? 

We have followed the biographical thread, through | 
a series of incidents, with very little mention of 
Religion. This course is in harmony with the cha- 
racter of the chapter itself. It is by no means one 
of the shortest in the book. Yet no mention of 
Christ occurs in it from the beginning to the end. 
The duty of an expositor of the Bible is to deal 
fairly with the Sacred Volume, to take it as he finds 
it—to try to catch its true spirit—to study and to 
explain its various parts in succession—feeling sure 
that there is everywhere in it some Christian lesson, 
even where Christ is not named. | 

And is it not most instructive to find such variety | 
of teaching as we go through the parts of Scripture 
in order? Here we have been considering in two 
successive months two of the early points of con- 
tact between Christianity and Heathenism, as ex- 
hibited in the intercourse of St. Paul with Felix 
and with Julius. And there could not well be a 











* Acts xxviii. 16. 





one to another, tender-hearted.” + 


greater difference than between the impressions 
which these two parts of the record leave on the 
mind. In the one case there is the most searching 
appeal, in reference to the salvation of the soul, 
shaking the conscience to its very foundations. In 
the other case are the incidents of friendly inter- 
course, with its happy results as regards the affairs 
of this world. And is it not an indication of the 
Divinity of the Bible, that while it penetrates the 
depths of the soul, and sets before us, in words of 
fire, the horrible misery of sin, and draws us, with 
the most intense persuasion, to the mercy of Christ, 
it also takes us by the hand when we are, and 
leads us along the path of our daily life, so that we 
may be happy in ourselves and a blessing to all 
around us P 

We might say that the subject for last month con- 
tained warning for the unconverted, and that the 
subject of this paper contains advice for the con- 
verted. The instruction we are to draw from the 
account of this centurion relates to the duty and 
the advantages of courtesy. And let it be remem- 
bered, as was said above, that the force of the 
example is very much increased by the fact that 
Julius was a Heathen. When our Lord would in- 
culcate the duty of active benevolence, He exhibits 
a Samaritan showing kindness to a wounded Jew. 
When we are admonished of the sin of ingratitude, 
we are reminded that the one man who returned 
thanks after the healing of the leprosy was a 
Samaritan. So it is here. The example of courtesy 
is shown on that side which the Christian mind 
would naturally and instinctively regard with sus- 
picion. 

We can hardly fail to read the lesson. And as to the 
place in Christian character which ought to be occu- 
pied by courtesy—that is, by kind consideration, 
polite behaviour, friendly treatment—it is enough 
here to quote a string of texts ; and perhaps it would 
be hardly possible to strengthen the argument 
derived from their simple juxtaposition. In the 


| Sermon on the Mount we find this: “ Blessed are 


the meek; blessed are the merciful; blessed are 
the peacemakers ;” and also this: ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.”* In 
the first Epistle of St. Peter we find this: “ Honour 
all men ; be ye all of one mind, having compassion 
one of another ; be pitiful, be courteous.”+ In the 
Epistle to the Ephesians this: “ Let all bitterness 
and clamour be put away from you ; and be ye kind 
In the Epistle 
to the Romans this: “ Be kindly affectioned one to 
another with brotherly love; in honour preferring 
one another.”§ Whilst in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians—written at the very period to which we are 
now come in our course of biographical sketches, 
and in the midst of those very soldiers of the 
Roman army, to which our attention has just been 
especially directed—we have the whole case 
summed up thus: “ Let nothing be done through 
strife or vainglory ; but in lowliness of mind let 








* Matt. v. 5, 7, 9, 4I- + 1 Peter ii. 17; iii. 8. 
+ Eph. iv. 31, 32. - % Rom. xii. 10. 
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each esteem other better than themselves. Look 
not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others. Let this mind be in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” * 

And let it not be said, in the midst of our boasted 
civilisation, that injunctions to courtesy are obso- 
lete. It is as needful as ever it was that the lesson 
should be carefully studied and well learnt; and | 
this, too, in very various sections of our social life: 
Those, for instance, who have had much to do 
with education are well aware that rudeness in the | 
time of boyhood is sometimes almost held as a 
point of honour ; and it is highly desirable to point 
out that such behaviour is not really manly, and is 
attended by no good consequences. Rudeness, 
too, both of language and manner, is still prevalent 
among the uneducated classes. There is no reason, 
however, why hands hard with labour should not 
accompany a perfectly gentle and polite mind ; and 
in proportion as this change is effected, there will 
result a clear gain to the social comfort ot life, and 
even to religion. 

Nor let those who regard themselves as belong- 
ing to the higher ranks of society claim any excep- 
tion from the admonition with which this subject 
pursues us all. There may be much discourtesy 
without rudeness. The presence of a certain 





amount of refinement may, in fact, indicate a 
worse violation of the Christian law, because such 
a state of mind contains the element of super- | 
cilious contempt. There must indeed be gradations 
in the community corresponding with varieties of | 
employment ; but the feeling which separates them | 
in this country, if closely analysed, would often be | 





found to deviate far from the Gospel standard. 
Two young men, perhaps, have started from the 
same point in the career of life, and in the course of 
a few years one is earning his bread by the sweat 
of his brow, the other by some routine work of the 
pen: once they were companions on equal terms, 
but now the latter begins to look down on the 
former, as though belonging to an inferior race. 


| Or two mothers, with their families, are brought 


into close neighbourhood, and through some acci- 
dental distinction, which it is hardly possible to 


| define, it is found that even ordinary civility is 
impossible. 


It surely is not difficult to decide that 
such states of feeling are out of harmony with the 
mind of Christ, and very injurious to the pro- 
gress of His cause in the world. 

Nor do such instances by any means exhaust 
the applications of the lesson which we have been 
considering. How unjustifiable, for example, are 
the alienations and animosities often engendered 
by political partisanship ! and how injurious to 
that sacred “bond of peace” which ought to unite 
together all those who bear the Christian name! 
The vast difference between Christianity and Hea- 
thenism did not hinder the interchange of courtesy 
and mutual regard between Julius the Centurion 
and Paul the Apostle. ‘Too often our parties seem 
to divide us into absolutely opposite religions. It 


|is, above all, when we consider the suspicion and 


distrust, the rude recriminations, the unfair argu- 
ments, which separate different sections of the so- 
called religious world—it is here that we begin to 
appreciate most fully the value of the Christian 
lesson furnished to us, at the close of the Book of 


= eee | Acts, by a Heathen example. 


® Phil. ii, 3—5. 
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“ Thou art near, O Lord.”—PsAtm cxix. 15. 


Lorp! to Thy grace the glory be, | 


That not in guilty fear, 
But with the love which yearns to see, 


We know that Thou art near 


Yea, Lorp, for Gop witH us Thou art, 
In Jesus Christ Thy Son, 

And by the Spirit in our heart 
With Thee Thy Church is one. 


And Thou art near us in our bliss, 
And near in all our woe ; 


Our strength for toil and conflict this, 


Our shield from every foe. 


And Thou art near to come, O Lord: 
Draws on the glorious Day: 

The scoffer’s scoff confirms Thy word: 
Thou wilt not long delay. 


Lord Jesus! speed the promised hour ; 
The veil, which hides Thee, rend ; 

And in the triumph of Thy power 
With trump and shout descend! 


Untrembling then, O grant us grace 
The archangel’s voice to hear ; 
Undazzled to behold Thy face 
In cloudless glory near. 
HENRY DOWNTON, 
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THE STRUGGLE IN FERRARA. 


CHAPTER XX.—THE LAZZARETTO. 


ing the whole 
of the night, 
adhered to her 
resolution to 


bed-side of her 
plague - strick- 
en friend, her 


\ dering her 
> totally insen- 
sible to the 
danger she 
= was incurring 
as well as to 
the fatigue her 
N duties occa- 
sioned her. At 
times so wild 
> was the deli- 
rium of Ma- 

: donna Ponte 
that she had great difficulty in keeping her in bed. 
Nor in her efforts did Teresa receive much assist- 
ance from her hostess, who, although most anxious 
to help, was, from the nature of her infirmity, almost 
useless. When day broke Madonna Ponte was 
comparatively quiet, although the delirium still con- 
tinued, haunting her with the idea that she was in 
the power of the Inquisition, and shortly to be 
tried for heresy. In this state she continued for 
hours, Teresa watching by her attentively, her love 
for the patient shutting her eyes to the ghastly 
spectacle she presented. 

As day advanced, Teresa and the blind widow 
listened anxiously for the bell of the mortuary cart. 
Not that they had any intention of sending their 
friend to the Lazzaretto, but that they might get 
Gerolamo to procure the attendance of a physician 
when he entered the city. No sound, however, of 
the bell was heard, and they were beginning to 
deliberate what steps had better be taken, when the 
door opened, and Gerolamo, in his official dress, 
entered. Casting his eyes on the bed, and seeing 
the condition of Madonna Ponte he understood all 
in a moment. ‘The plague, in its worst form, had 
broken out in the hovel. 

“ My son,” said his mother, “when you enter the 
city, send to our assistance a physician as soon as 
possible,” 

“It would be useless,” was Gerolamo’s answer. 
“No physician at present will leave the city. 
Take my advice; and painful as it may be to you, 
when the cart again passes your house send her to the 
Lazzaretto. Several reports have reached the Las- 
zaretto that the plague is rapidly spreading, and 
we have already as many houses to call at as will 


—_ for one journey. But when we return we 
I.—33. 


| may call here, or, perhaps, what would be better, I, 


ERESA,  dur- | 


watch by the | 


anxiety ren- | 





with a friend in whom I can trust, may come and 
carry the poor lady down to the ferry-boat. This 
would be the best plan, for all reasons, as then I 
need not mention to the others the house she 
came from, and so there would be no necessity 
for you to be turned out, or the few goods you have 
to be destroyed. The young lady could remain 
with you in safety, and without fear of discovery.” 

“Nay,” said Teresa, “if my friend goes to the 
Lazzaretto, I will certainly accompany her.” 

“ Pray do not entertain the idea for a moment,” 
said Gerolamo. ‘“ By doing so you would incur 
the greatest danger, not merely of being discovered, 
but of taking the malady yourself. ‘Take my ad- 
vice, and remain patiently where you are.” 

“*T will not do so,” said Teresa. “If my friend 
goes I shall accompany her. I am sure if I had 
been the one plague-stricken, and she had escaped, 
she would have accompanied me; and cowardly 
indeed should I be if I forsook her.” 

‘But, remember,” said Gerolamo, “ you can be 
of no assistance to her there, even if Dr. Boschi 
allows you to enter the building, which I very 
much doubt. But I must not remain longer,” he 
continued, “or I shall be thought to be neglecting 
my duties. In about two hours I expect to see you 
again, and then I hope to find you more reasonable.” 

Gerolamo now left the house, and passing through 
the gate of the Mizzona, hurried round to meet the 
cart as it entered the next gate, so that he might 
be able to lead it through the streets, warning 
people to avoid it, and summoning those whose 
houses were visited by the plague to bring out their 
sick. The duties of the Becca-morti that day were 
much heavier than fhose of the previous one. Not 
only did they call at the houses named in the list 
which had been sent to them the night before by 
the city authorities, but at some others where fresh 
cases had broken out that morning. 

After having quitted the city, and when the cart 
was on its way towards the ferry, Gerolamo placed 
his bell and banner in the care of the driver. Then 
whispering to the associate of whom he spoke, he 
begged him to drop with him a little behind the 
others while the cart proceeded on its way. When 
they were out of hearing, he said to his friend— 

** Will you come and help me to carry a patient 
to the ferry-boat? She is in the house you see close 
by. I want nothing said about it, for it is my 
mother’s house, and I wish her to escape the visit 
of the Sanita, otherwise all she possesses will be 
destroyed by their orders, as well as the house 
itself. She is blind, lame, and helpless, and all 
she has in the world is little indeed. I wish to 
preserve it for her, as well as the roof over her 
head, as long as I can.” 

His companion readily consented, and the two 
men now diverged to the house of the blind widow. 
Gerolamo found Madonna Ponte much in the 
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same condition as when he left. She seemed 
almost insensible, and the few words she uttered 
proved that delirium still continued. No objec- 
tions were now made either by the widow or Teresa 
to the removal of the plague-stricken lady ; and. 
carefully taking her in their arms, Gerolamo and 
his friehd were proceeding to leave the house when 
Teresa took up her candale, and prepared to place 
it over her head. 

“You surely cannot be so rash,” said Gerolamo, 
noticing her movements, “as to persist in accom- 
panying your friend. Think for a moment of the 
danger you are incurring.” 

“ It is no matter what the danger may be,” said 
Teresa ; “I will not allow her to go alone, and 
I intend remaining with her till she gets well again, 
or till death releases her from her sufferings.” 

For some moments Gerolamo looked at Teresa 
attentively, almost doubting whether the delirium 
which had afflicted her friend had not communi- 
cated itself to her, and expecting to see in her face 
the first symptoms of the malady itself, but the clear 


, asked by Dr. Boschi, the Signori della Sanita, or 
| their officials, he was quite prepared to answer. 
Pedretti said it was his duty to report any irregu- 
larity ; whereupon Gerolamo told him he was in 
error, and said that as soon as they landed he 
would submit the question to the doctor himself for 
decision. Pedretti having already asked a favour 
of Dr. Boschi, at once saw the folly of getting 
into trouble with him, and said to Gerolamo, that 
he did not wish to have any interview with the 
doctor on the occasion, as it was not a subject of 
sufficient importance to make a fuss about. But 
although he no longer addressed Gerolamo, he 
kept muttering to himself in a vindictive manner, 
in which the word “upstart” was more than once 
plainly audible. Gerolamo, however, took no 
notice of him, but entered the boat, and was 
about to hand in Teresa, when the padrone, or head 
ferryman, a good-natured looking middle-aged man, 
gazing at her attentively (for in her haste she 
had put on her candale in such a manner as to 
leave her features plainly visible), said to her— 

“ Surely, pretty sposina, you are not rash enough 











complexion and calm resolute eye of the young 
girl told him that he was fortunately mistaken. He 
attempted once more to reason with her, but it 
was of no avail, and he then called his mother to 
interfere. 

“ My child,” said the widow, “your love for 
your friend does you great credit, I admit, but 
although I admire the courage you show, remem- 
ber that even courage itself may be pushed to a 
point where it cannot be distinguished from 
rashness. Be persuaded, and remain with me. 
You can do your friend no good by accom- 
panying her, and I am sure Gerolamo will take 
every opportunity of informing you of her condition. 
Remember, you may be of far greater use to her 
when she recovers from the malady, if it pleases 
God to spare her life, than in her present state.” 

“ Mother,” said Teresa, “I do not dispute the 
force of your arguments, but leave my friend I 
cannot. Say no more to me, I beg, but let me 
have my own way, unreasonable as it may ap- 
pear to you. I trust I may soon see you again. 
If not, accept my thanks for the kindness you have 
shown us ; and may God bless and reward you.” So 
saying, Teresa kissed the widow, and left the house 
in company with the two men, bearing between 
them the almost lifeless body of Madonna Ponte. 


to visit the Lazzaretto? Why, my child, you don’t 
know what sort of a place it is, or the sights you'll 
see there. Are you mad enough, Gerolamo, to take 


her over ?” 


“If she would take my advice,” said Gerolamo, 
“she would immediately return home; but girls 
are obstinate, and it’s difficult to persuade them 
when they are determined to have their own way. 
Try what effect your arguments will have on her; 
I will second them willingly.” 

“T half suspect, my pretty child,” said the 
padrone, “that the best service I can render you 
would be to cut short all argument and leave you 
where you are. A man may love his own daughter, 
but that’s no reason why he should let her play 
with fire when he finds her likely to set herself 
in a blaze.” 

Teresa now became dreadfully alarmed at the 
boatman’s threat. Placing her hands together, her 
beautiful eyes filling with tears as she spoke, she 
implored him to allow her to accompany Madonna 
Ponte. The poor woman, she said, who had just 
been placed in the boat was a dear friend of hers— 
possibly the only one she had in the world—and 
she could not bear the idea of leaving her now 
that a misfortune had befallen her. 

“That’s all very well,” said the padrone; “still 








The conversation which had taken place in the 
house of the widow almost prevented the coridge 
from reaching the ferry-boat before it started; in 
fact, the ferry-men had already become somewhat 
impatient. On their coming up, Carlo Pedretti, who 
had not yet been able to get a substitute for his 
duties in the city, so as to allow him to remain 
permanently in the Lazzaretto, turned a suspicious 
glance on Gerolamo, and asked in a somewhat 
authoritative tone of voice where he had found 
that patient. Gerolamo rather indignantly told 
him that, as he was the superior of the convoy, 


he was not bound to answer any questions his | 


subordinates might put to him; although anything 


common sense ought to prevail on all occasions. 
| But I can’t stand those tears, so get in if you will, 
| although your arguments go for nothing with me. 
I never could bear to see a woman crying, and tears 
in such eyes as yours I have not the courage to 
resist, though I must say it goes to my heart to see 
a pretty girl wilfully seeking her own destruction.” 

Gerolamo having assisted Teresa into the boat 
and taken his place beside her, the two ferry- 
men, with their ghastly freight of healthy, sick, 
dying, and dead, pushed off from the bank 
and rowed towards the landing-place of the Bos- 


| chetto. During their passage, Pedretti, who was 
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seated on the side of the boat opposite to Te- 
resa, suddenly ceased his muttering, and regarded 
the young girl with looks of intense interest, as if 
determined to fix her features in his mind. Although 
Teresa remained ignorant of the interest she was 
exciting, not so Gerolamo, who, in his turn, re- 
garded his subordinate with a threatening sternness, 
which boded no good feeling. So intent, however, 
was Pedretti in watching Teresa, that he was un- 
aware of the gaze Gerolamo fixed on him. At 
last Gerolamo could restrain his impatience no 
longer, and he said to Pedretti— 

“Do you know anything of this young lady, 
that you stare so at her?” 

“T’m not sure,” said Pedretti, sullenly; “it 
strikes me I’ve seen her somewhere before.” 

“ At any rate,” said Gerolamo, “you will have 
little difficulty in knowing her when you see her 
again, But hark you, my friend,” he continued, 
“there appears to me to be more rudeness than 
civility in your gaze, and I advise you to turn your 
eyes another way.” 

Pedretti was about to answer Gerolamo in the 
same tone, when Teresa, who had been attracted 
by the conversation, put a stop to it by drawing 
her candale carefully over her face, and screening 
herself from his gaze. 

“T don’t think we’ve much to thank you for,” 
said the padrone to Pedretti. “ Pretty faces are 
not so common here that we can afford to lose the 
sight of one when we have it. If you think your 
own countenance offers us any compensation, you 
are greatly mistaken.” 

Notwithstanding the ghastly nature of their 
freight, and the deplorable condition of many of 
their passengers, the other ferrymen and the Becca- 
morti burst into a fit of laughter at the padrone’s 
attempt at wit, and Pedretti was attacked with 
satirical jokes on the beauty of his countenance 
till the boat had reached the landing-place, when 
the attention of all was called to their duties. 

Several assistants of the Lazzaretto now advanced 
towards them to help them to remove the sick and 
dead from the boat. The latter were carried off 
at once to the cemetery, and the former to the hall 
of the Lazzaretto, where they were examined by the 
surgeon on duty. At length Madonna Ponte was 
brought before him, and Teresa entered the hall 
at the same time. The surgeon had hitherto per- 
formed his duties in a mechanical manner, merely 
giving a glance at the patient to ascertain whether 
the malady was really the plague, and then, enter- 
ing the name of the individual in a book which 
was open before him, he sent the patients to the 
cells appointed for their reception. 

After the surgeon had ascertained that Madonna 
Ponte was really infected with the plague, he in- 
quired her name and address ; and here occurred a 
terrible cause of alarm for Teresa. Receiving no 
answer, the surgeon raised his eyes from the book 
before him, and, perceiving Teresa, placed his pen 


beside him, inquiring with much interest what could | 


have induced her to visit such a place. 





“ TI came with my friend,” stammered Teresa. 

“Not many of those who come here have such 
friends,” said the surgeon. “But, my child, this is 
no place for you. You had better go back again 
at once.” 

“ Pray let me remain with my friend,” said the 
young girl. 

“I have not the power to allow you,” he said, 
“and what is worse, I cannot on my own authority 
insist on your leaving the island. I must submit 
the case to Dr. Boschi; but, in the meantime, take my 
advice and leave this terrible place without delay.” 

“T would prefer remaining,” said Teresa. 

“You can do so then, if you please, till I have 
brought the subject under the notice of the head 
physician. In the meantime tell me the name and 
address of your friend.” 

This was a terrible question indeed for poor 
Teresa, and she hesitated for some moments before 
replying. 

“ Pray tell me her name,” continued the surgeon, 
“that I may enter it in the book.” 

Teresa now advancing close to him whispered, 
“Madonna Ponte.” 

“I did not hear you,” said the surgeon, looking 
up, in Teresa’s face, on which an expression of 
great anxiety was apparent. - “Tell me again, 
what did you say?” 

Teresa again hesitated, looking at the different 
assistants in the room. ‘The surgeon instantly 
caught her idea, that she was afraid of being over- 
heard. 

“ All of you leave the room,” he said in a tone 
of authority ; “and two of you take the patient to 
her cell,” giving the number of it. 

Gerolamo and another man instantly went off 
with Madonna Ponte, while others left the hall by 
the front door. The surgeon then thinking that he 
and Teresa were alone, was on the point of repeat- 
ing his question, when he saw standing at no great 
distance from them, but in such a position as he 
would least likely be seen, Carlo Pedretti. Rising 
from his seat, the surgeon said to Pedretti with a 
stern voice 

“Did you not hear my orders that all should 
leave the hall? How dare you disobey me? Come 
hither, sir, and let me see you, that I may know 
you again.” 

Pedretti, now with great alarm depicted on his 
countenance, obeyed. 

“T shall now remember you,” said the surgeon, 
“and do not forget what I say to you. Let me 
again find you disobeying any orders given you, 
and your back shall be scourged so severely that 
the marks will never be obliterated to the day of 
your death. Now leave the hall at once.” 

Pedretti immediately left, muttering some excuse 
about not having heard the order, and the surgeon 
and Teresa were alone. 

“Now tell me, my child,” he said to her kindly, 
“the name of your friend.” 

“ Madonna Ponte,” replied Teresa. 

The surgeon looked inquisitively in the girl's 
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face, as if the name was not strange to him, and| “For your own sake I certainly will not. All I 
then said— can say to you is, that I will not attempt to bias 
* Madonna Ponte? And what is her occupation, | him till you have spoken to him. Now go back to 
and where does she live ?” | your seat like a sensible girl. Judging from those 
Teresa looked at him in an imploring manner | I see with him, he will have some important instruc- 
without making any reply, as if begging him not to | tions to give before he can attend to you.” 
press the question. The man of science—who had Teresa offered no further opposition, but went 
been watching her attentively, and supposing that | back to her seat; and in a few minutes after 
she was a member of the upper classes ; or perhaps | the doctor entered the hall, followed by the 
that she and her friend were among the number of | persons who had crossed the ferry with him. Had 
those proscribed on account of their religion, now | Teresa not been preoccupied with her own sorrow, 











said to her significantly— 

“My dear child, I will question you no more on 
the subject. I can fillin the name and address if I 
require it. But now to return to your visit here. 
I have not the power to order you away, but as 
soon as Dr. Boschi arrives 
minute—I shall persuade him to insist on your 
immediately quitting the island, and that from no 
other than a friendly feeling towards you. In the 
meantime, if you persist in remaining, you must 
promise me that you will not attempt to leave the 
hall without my permission, otherwise I shall be 
under the painful necessity of ordering a guard to 
be placed over you. Let me assure you, every care 
shall be taken of your friend, quite as much as if 
you were attending on her yourself. Now give 
me the promise I require.” 

Teresa, finding it was useless to argue further, 
promised that she would remain quietly in the hall 
till the head physician arrived. ‘The surgeon then 





politely placed a seat for her near the window! 
looking towards the river and the city, and recalling | 


his attendants, continued his duty. 

For more than an hour Teresa sat at the window 
impatiently watching for the arrival of Dr. Boschi, 
and endeavouring, though without success, to settle 
in her mind the best way of addressing that eminent 
functionary, so as to produce such an effect on 
him as would gain her permission to remain with 
Madonna Ponte. At last she saw several persons 
arrive at the opposite landing of the ferry, and 
from the respect shown to one of them, she 
rightly imagined he was the person whose arrival 
she awaited with so much anxiety. She watched 
for some moments the progress of the boat, and then 
getting impatient at what, in her mind, appeared 
the tardiness of the rowers, she rose from her seat and 
went to the door to meet him as he entered. Here 
she was joined by the surgeon, who said to her— 

“You had better remain where you were, for 
the doctor will probably have some business to 
attend to before he can speak to you.” 

“ But,” said Teresa, “it is almost an affair of life 
or death to me; why can I not speak to him at 
once ?” 

“Because the life or death of many will occupy 
his attention when he enters. Of this you may be 
certain, that you shall see him and plead your own 
cause.” 

“Will you plead in my favour?” asked Teresa. 
“T cannot tell you how grateful I shall be if you 
will,” 


and I expect him every | 


their appearance might reasonably have excited 
| her curiosity. They seemed all of the same station 
|in life, and had the appearance of respectable 
| burghers. Belonging to a very influential body of 
| men in Ferrara—that of the guild of barbers, they 
filled a sort of void in the grades of the population 
of the city, being a class inferior to that composed 
of the lawyer, physician, or regular surgeon, yet 
higher than that of the smaller tradesmen. In the 
middle ages barbers not only followed the occupa- 
tion usually assigned to the hairdresser, but prac- 
tised as well the minor operations of surgery, such 
|as bleeding, tooth-drawing, and bandaging. In 
visitations of the plague and other fatal epidemics 
which so frequently visited Europe in those days 
they were of immense service ; and in the muni- 
cipal records of Ferrara they are frequently named 
as receiving large rewards for their ability and 
courage in attending the plague-stricken, and are 
spoken of with as much respect as the regular 
members of the medical profession. ‘Those who 
had accompanied Dr. Boschi were some ten or a 
dozen who had volunteered for service in the Laz- 
zaretto, and were looked upon, not only by their 
own craft, but by the Signori della Sanita as men 
much to be respected, and scarcely less worthy of 
honour than the doctors themselves. 

When they had assembled in the hall the head 
physician addressed them at some length, pointing 
out to them their duties, explaining the different 
modes of treatment, and the necessity of showing 
kindness and consideration to the sick. Then 
assigning them to the different surgeons under 
whom they were to act, he called an assistant to 
show them the rooms set apart for their private use. 

When the barbers had left the hall the surgeon 
called the attention of Dr. Boschi to the presence 
| of Teresa, telling him that she had a favour to ask 
of him. The great physician, who had not hitherto 
observed her, seemed much surprised, and ap- 
proaching her, asked, with much kindness in his 
tone, what he could do for her, Teresa, although 
she felt somewhat nervous in the presence of the 
eminent man of science, told him that a dear 
friend of hers had the evening before been attacked 
by the plague, and had that morning been brought 
into the Lazzaretto, and that she wished to remain 
to nurse her. 

“Tt is impossible,” said the doctor, evidently 
surprised at the request. “I cannot entertain the 
| idea for a moment.” Then turning to the surgeon, 
he continued, “ How did she come here, when the 
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rules so strictly prohibit any stranger setting foot 
on the island ?” 

“She came over in the ferry-boat, with her sick 
friend, and without my knowledge,” said the sur- 
geon. “She much wanted to go into the wards, 
but I would not allow her.” 

“ You acted rightly,” said the physician. “Who 
is her friend, and from what part of the city do 
they come ?” 

The surgeon, instead of answering, showed the 
doctor the entry he had made in the book. Finding 
the name of Madonna Ponte, and no address, Dr. 
Boschi inquired the reason of it being omitted, 
remarking that the orders of the Signori della 
Sanita were imperative that the address as well as 
the name of every patient should be inserted. 
The surgeon drew the physician aside, and whis- 
pered a few words in his ear, to which he evidently 
listened with great interest. When he had con- 
cluded, Dr. Boschi made no further inquiry. For 
a moment he looked at the young girl before him, 
and then said kindly to her— 

“Once more, my dear child, I cannot allow you 
to remain here, and must request that you will return 
without delay. In saying this, I assure you I speak 
only for your welfare. I see the ferry-boat is getting 
ready to cross. Now, without further hesitation, 
go with it. Be assured every attention shall be 
shown to your friend.” Then perceiving that 
Teresa was about to offer further objections, he 
continued, “ Now do not cause me to speak harshly, 
for I should do so most unwillingly, but I must be 
obeyed.” He then said to the surgeon, “ Would 
you accompany her to the boat ?” 

The surgeon, taking Teresa, who was now weep- 
ing bitterly, by the hand, led her towards the 
water’s edge, making a sign to the padrone to await 
his arrival. At the moment the Becca-morti were 
entering the boat, Pedretti, who was among them, 
not wishing again to be observed by the surgeon, 
made some excuse and slipped away. The surgeon, 
when he reached the boat, told the padrone to put 
the young lady ashore with all civility, adding that 
in the evening he should have a word to say to 
him for having brought, without permission, a 
stranger to the Lazzaretto. 

Teresa now entered the boat, and as soon as they 
were out of hearing of the surgeon, who stood on the 
shore watching them, the padrone said to Teresa— 

“TI suspect, my pretty lass, you have got me into 
trouble for ferrying you over contrary to the 
doctor’s orders. No matter ; I have had worse sins 
to answer for. Hecannot hurt me much, that’s one 
good thing; for he knows he would have no little 
difficulty in getting another to supply my place.” 

Teresa was in too much sorrow to listen to the 
man’s remarks. Gerolamo now took his seat beside 
her, and whispering to her to be of good comfort, 
promised that if he had the opportunity he would 
call the next morning and inform her how Madonna 
Ponte was progressing. Teresa thanked him for his 
kindness, and in a few minutes afterwards the boat 











reached the shore. On Janding, and while the} 
‘ 


horses were being placed in the cart, preparatory 
to the Becca-morti taking their afternoon patrol 
through the city, Gerolamo conducted Teresa to his 
mother’s house. They found the poor widow sadly 
depressed at the loss of the society of her two com- 
panions. She received Teresa with much affection, 
and Gerolamo then left them to attend to his duties. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE RELIGIOUS PROCESSION. 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the appearance of the 
plague, the persecutions of the Inquisition com- 
menced. At first sight it might appear that the visi- 
tation of this terrible malady would, for a time, have 
allayed the ardour of the Holy Office ; but even had 
the great body of the inquisitors and the clergy been 
content to suspend operations for some time longer, 
the energetic Oriz would not. On the contrary, he 
rather looked upon the threatened pestilence as a 
means to anend. He endeavoured to instil into 
the minds of the Dominicans the necessity of teach- 
ing the people, by every means in their power, that 
the plague which was then hanging over the city 
was an indisputable sign of the divine anger, 
caused by the apathy which had hitherto existed 
among them on the subject of heresy, not only in 
allowing the pernicious doctrines taught by Calvin 
and Luther to spread without any attempt to 
counteract them, but actually, in many instances, 
permitting them without any censure to receive 
the patronage and support of the noble and the 
learned. He urged them in the instructions they 
gave to their congregations, to impress upon them 
the fact that no matter how high in authority in 
the state an individual might be, even although he 
were the monarch himself, he was still subject to 
the censure of the Church, and that while the 
strictest obedience and respect should in all worldly 
matters be shown to him, it was, at the same time, 
the duty of every true Catholic to range himself 
against his ruler, should the Holy Church consider 
him deserving of reprobation. 

To the illustrious Duke Ercole II., then reigning 
in Ferrara, these remarks could not apply, for he 
had always shown himself to be a true and faithful 
son of the Church, though it was much to be re- 
gretted that he had permitted, without sufficient 
restriction, the Duchess Renée, not only to adopt 
the errors of Calvinism herself, but to shield with 
her authority those who had fallen into the same 
damnable heresy. Happily his Highness had at 
last been convinced of the necessity of placing 
the illustrious lady, his wife, under restraint, until 
she should admit the error of her ways. He 
trusted that the priests would impress upon their 
congregations the necessity of praying to the Virgin, 
that she might incline that otherwise estimable lady 
to listen to the voice of the preachers of their faith, 
so that she might soon be brought back to the 
bosom of the true Church. He further requested 
them to inform their hearers that his Highness 
having, though with great pain, taken this step, and 
also that of imprisoning the different members of 
the Duchess’s household who professed the falsely- 
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called reformed doctrines, it was the duty of all 
good subjects to follow the example of their Prince, 
and to assist the Holy Office and the Church in 
general by all the means in their power to puta 
stop to the plague of heresy which had lately sprung 
up among them, and was a thousand times more 
pernicious and terrible in its effects than the mortal 
malady then threatening the city with its visitation, 
—a malady in which all good Christians might see 
the finger of Heaven raised in wrath against the 
citizens of Ferrara, for the indifference they had 
hitherto shown towards the true Church, 

He further urged the advantage of keeping alive 
in the hearts of the people the necessity for ap- 
peasing the divine wrath by prayers in the churches, 
processions, frequent confessings, and especially 
by rendering energetic assistance to the Holy 
Office in finding out those tainted with heresy, 
that they might be reasoned with and persuaded to 
return to the bosom of the true Church ; or, should 
they still remain obdurate, that they might receive 
such punishment as would be a warning to others. 

Although this was the plan of campaign which 
Oriz had decided on adopting, he was too good a 
diplomatist to issue instructions on his own autho- 
rity. For powerful as the Inquisition was in Fer- 
rara, it could not be denied that in it, as in every 
other city in Europe, a large proportion of the 
population, including some enlightened Catholics, 
looked upon the institution with little favour, con- 
sidering it rather a well-organized system of espion- 
age of a worldly nature, than a legitimate agency 
of the true Catholic Church. This Oriz well knew, 
and therefore obtained permission to issue the procla- 
mation to the clergy in the name of the Archbishop 
of Ferrara from the Archiepiscopal palace, thus 
taking from it, to a considerable degree, the appear- 
ance of its being merely an act of the Holy Office. 

But the subtlety of Oriz did not stop there. 
Knowing well that whenever the plague threat- 
ened to visit Ferrara, it was the custom of the 
noblemen and richer inhabitants immediately to 
quit the city, for their country seats till the danger 
was over, he obtained from the Duke an order 
prohibiting any persons, under pain of banishment 
and confiscation of their goods, from leaving the 





city without special authority. He then took good 
care that so many impediments should be thrown in 
the way of receiving such permission that the num- 
ber of applicants would be very small. Thus, while 

the order of the Signori della Sanita strictly pro- | 
hibited any person from entering the city who had | 
not passed through quarantine, or who had arrived | 


from any infected locality, offering at the same | 


time a liberal reward to those who should detect 
offenders, the Duke interdicted persons from leav- 


ing it without permission, and Oriz was now certain almost in silence. 





During the evening, which was a sad one indeed, 


little conversation took place between them, Teresa. 


still being depressed by the shock she had received 
during the day, and the poor widow feeling keenly, 
not only the loss, but the almost certain death 
which awaited one whom the day before she had 
known in good health, and for whom she enter- 
tained such kindly feelings. 

When night was closing in they received a visit 
from Gerolamo, but it was merely to inform them 
that he had been unable to gain any intelligence 
of Teresa’s father, or to see the ferryman at San 
Giorgio of whom he had spoken the day before. 
He hoped, however, he should do so on the morrow, 
and if he succeeded he would immediately call 
and inform them if his friend Giacomo had got 
any news of the Judge, and also bring information 
to Teresa how the sick lady was progressing. 
Teresa thanked him for his promise, and after a 
little more conversation, in which he informed them 
that there seemed to be a lull in the spread of the 
pestilence, he bade them good evening and re- 
turned to the Lazzaretto. 

If the conversation between the blind widow and 
Teresa flagged before the visit of Gerolamo, it 
ceased altogether after his departure. Indeed all 
their energy seemed to have vanished, and they 
sat silently together in the dark, the thought not 
even occurring to the widow of the necessity of 
lighting the lamp for the accommodation of her 
guest, while Teresa, on her part, seemed uncon- 
scious of the omission. About an hour after Gero- 
lamo had left them, they separated for the night, 
Teresa merely throwing herself, dressed as she was, 
on the bed, on which her plague-stricken friend 
had rested the night before, heedless of the danger 
she thereby incurred of contracting the malady. 

Hour after hour passed and no sleep came to 
Teresa, although as night wore on the different 
objects she had seen and the thoughts which had 
occurred to her during the day were perpetually be- 
fore her mind. At last the incessant change of ideas 
became positively painful to her, and sitting up 
she pressed her hands to her head and endeavoured 
to collect her thoughts. She remained in this 
state for some time, and at length determined to 
pray for greater resignation and peace of mind, as 
well as courage to support her amid the difficulties 
and dangers of her position. Her prayer over, she 
felt great relief, and remained in a quieter state 
till daybreak, when she rose and mechanically 
occupied herself in putting the room in order, a 
work in which she was shortly afterwards joined 
by the widow, who then prepared the breakfast. 
Although both seemed in better spirits than on 
the evening before, their morning meal was eaten 
Teresa now partly opened the 


that in a short time he should have the heresy in | door of the house, and placing a stool near it, seated 


Ferrara enclosed within the walls, and thus be able 
effectually to stamp it out. 

With this short digression, we will now return to 
Teresa Rosetti, whom we left, after her visit to the 
Lazzaretto, in the dwelling of the blind widow. 


} 





herself in such a position as commanded a view 
of the ferry, the point of departure on the Bos- 
chetto island being visible from the widow’s house. 

For more than an hour after she had taken her 
seat near the door, there were no signs of move- 
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ment in the island; but then, to her great joy, she 
saw a number of men, and among them several who 
appeared to be in the dress of the Becca-morti, 
assemble near the large ferry-boat, and shortly after- 
wards enter it. The boat then pushed off from the 
shore, and Teresa’s heart beat high with anxiety 
as she thought that, in a short time, she should 
receive intelligence of the condition of Madonna 
Ponte. She watched the boat till it had reached 
the centre of the stream, when to her dismay she saw 
it change its course, and proceed rapidly down the 
river. Without saying a word she rose from her 
seat and, opening the door, looked towards the 
landing-place opposite the gate of the Mizzona, but 
the horse and cart for the sick were not to be seen. 
The truth then flashed across Teresa’s mind, that the 
convoy had been ordered to enter the city by one 
of the other gates; and as Gerolamo would, of 
course, be obliged to go with them, he would not 
be able to bring her any tidings of Madonna Ponte 
till he returned to the Lazzaretto, either at midday 
or in the afternoon. 

Teresa again entered the house and told the 
widow that Gerolamo had, doubtless, been ordered 
to enter the city by another gate, and that they 
would not therefore receive any intelligence of Ma- 
donna Ponte till some hours later. The widow could 
offer her no consolation except an expression of 
regret at the delay, and they both subsided into 
their former silence; but although Teresa said 
nothing, her mind was actively employed, indeed, 
so much so, that she was thrown into a state of 
strong nervous irritability, in which she began to 
conjure up all imaginary dangers to her father. 
She felt greatly annoyed, and almost angry with 
Camille Gurdon, to whom she looked as the pro- 
tector of her father, because he had not informed 
her whether he had succeeded in helping him to 
escape from the Ferrarese territory. 

Her thoughts again reverted to Madonna Ponte, 
till at last the certainty of her death would hardly 
have caused the poor girl greater pain than that 
occasioned by her present state of doubt. Then 
she thought of her mistress the Duchess Renée, 
and conjured up the painful solitude she was ex- 
periencing, for she could hardly realise the fact, 
though Gerolamo had assured her of its truth, that 
the Duchess was imprisoned in a cell of the castle, 
without any of her friends or followers being 
allowed to approach her. 

At last, as some relief, Teresa again opened the 
door and looked out. Gerolamo was not, however, 
to be seen, and she re-entered the house, when 
it occurred to her to visit the city and endeavour to 
discover the dwelling of Camille Gurdon, and 
inquire of him what had been the fate of her father. 
A certain amount of maiden bashfulness for some 
moments prevented her from acting on this im- 
pulse, until she reflected, that probably she might 
meet Gerolamo in the city, when she would be able 
to hear how he had left Madonna Ponte. 


Teresa no longer hesitated, but arranging her | 


candale in such a manner as to expose her face as 





little as possible, she told the widow of her deter- 
mination. ‘The widow attempted to dissuade her, 
but Teresa was obstinate, and leaving the house, 
walked towards the Porta della Mizzano, where 
she found several people waiting for permission to 
enter, all of whom had to present themselves 
before the surgeon on duty. Teresa, unaware of the 
regulation, attempted to pass, but she was stopped by 
one of the guards and told she must wait her turn 
before she could go on. One by one, those who 
had assembled were admitted to the presence of 
the surgeon, who had a small office assigned to him 
near the entrance of the gate. Those who answered 
his questions satisfactorily were admitted into the 
city, if they could prove they resided at no great 
distance from the walls. Others, on the contrary, 
were sent back again. As the greater portion 
were peasants wishing to attend the market, few 
questions were asked, and in a short time Teresa’s 
turn came, and she was shown into the surgeon’s 
office. In it she found two gentlemen, one of whom, 
seated at the table was the surgeon on duty. 
Standing near to him was another with whom he 
was in partial conversation, and to Teresa’s great 
satisfaction she recognised in him the surgeon who 
had received her at the Lazzaretto the day before. 

The one seated at the table, who seemed some- 
what surprised at a girl of Teresa’s appearance being 
among a number of peasants, was about to address 
her, when the surgeon standing by his side whis- 
pered in his ear— 

“ Ask no questions, let her pass.” 

“You may go on,” said the other without hesita- 
tion, though appearing surprised at his friend’s re- 
mark, 

Teresa then left the room, and her place was im- 
mediately taken by another applicant. 

Once inside the city wallls, Teresa saw it was 
necessary to fix on some plan of action. ‘The first 
idea was to discover, if possible, the residence of 
Camille Gurdon, but to it she had no clue what- 
ever. At last it occurred to her to apply at the 
University. She knew he had been attending the 
law courses held there, and it was more than 
probable that some of the officials might be able 
to give her the information she required. Know- 
ing but little of the city, as it was perhaps the first 


.time in her life she had ever been a hundred yards 


from the Palace by herself, she felt greatly em- 
barrassed as to which street she should take. At 
last she timidly addressed a respectable woman 
passing by, and asked her if she could direct her 
to the University. The woman did so without 
hesitation, and Teresa started off in the direction, 
avoiding as much as possible the inquisitive glances 
of those she met on her way. She had occasion, 
however, more than once afterwards to inquire her 
road, until at length she succeeded in reaching the 
street where the building was situated. She now 
rapidly advanced to the gates as if fearing that her 
courage might give way, and on entering the arch- 
way, Saw six or eight students laughing and talking 


together. 
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Teresa for a moment hesitated, when one of the | “We have not had the pleasure of seeing him 
students perceiving her, advanced, and with an_| for some time,” said one of the students, advancing 
appearance of courtesy, but considerable im-| with the same mock modesty as his fellow, “but I 
pertinence in his manner, asked what he could do | am quite as amiable as he is. Pray let me be your 
to serve her, adding that it was seldom they had’ advocate and advise you. I can assure you, you 
the honour ofa visit “from such a pretty girl. Teresa | will find me most respectful and attentive.” 
was now terribly embarrassed, but not wishing to} “Do not listen to him,” said a third, advancing 
go without an answer, she hesitatingly inquired if | to her and addressing her in the same tone, “ for I 
he could give her the ‘address of the Swiss lawyer, | can assure you he is not be trusted. He is a very 
Camille Gurdon. wild, thoughtless young man, while Iam considered 
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by the Professors to be the steadiest in the law; She now determined to goto her father’s house and 
class.” | see if it were still closed. She took a wrong direction, 
The other students now gathered round her, and | and after losing herself in a labyrinth of streets at 
the poor girl’s terror became so great that much as | the back of the Este Palac e, she found herself in the 
she wished to obtain the address of Camille Gurdon, | Piazza between the Cathedral and the arcades of 
she turned round and ran hurriedly from the place. | the Palace of Justice. For some moments she 
The students seemed inclined to follow her, but at the | stood to consider whether she should cross the 
moment one of the Professors entered the building, | Piazza in which had assembled many persons, or 
restoring something like order among the young men, | return, and having decided on the latter, she was 
and Teresa had thus an opportunity of escaping. | just entering the street she had left, when a crowd 
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of persons pushed her with such violence, as not 
only prevented her retiring, but forced her from the 
arcades with them. They still pressed on behind, 
while those in front were driven back by some 
soldiers of the guard, and municipal mace-bearers, 
to divide the crowd so as to allow a procession 
to pass through it on its way to the Cathedral. 
This was one of those religious processions pro- 
posed by Oriz. It was one of great pomp 
and magnificence. Celebrated as Ferrara was 
among the cities of Italy for such exhibitions, 
its population had rarely witnessed one of a more 
imposing description, and this was considered all 
the more creditable to the ecclesiastical authorities 
charged with its organization, on account of the short 
notice they had received for preparation. The pro- 
cession, which had already visited the more cele- 
brated churches in the city, was headed by a body 
of horsemen of the Duke’s guard in full uniform. 
Then came a body of ducal trumpeters, and these 
were followed by one of the confraternities of lay- 
men in their white robes, with hoods which com- 


pletely covered their faces, but allowed the wearers |, 


to see without being themselves recognised, and 
carrying lighted wax tapers in their hands. After 
themappeareda numberof men two and two, dressed 
to represent the prophets, and these were succeeded 
by a band of boys in white robes with wings, 
made of cut paper, who sustained the part of angels.* 
Then followed a platform on wheels on which 
was seated a man with a false grey beard, and 
dressed in a flowing white robe to represent the 
Almighty. A number of the parochial clergy in 
their robes followed, and after them three asses 
laden with food, a giant bearing a club‘on his 
shoulders, a live bear led by its keeper, and the 
three magi, arrayed in imitations of eastern dresses. 
At ashort distance behind these came another plat- 
form on wheels, on which was seated on a chair of 
state a virgin and child. Then another lay confra- 
ternity in brown robes and hoods, in form resem- 
bling those already mentioned. These were fol- 
lowed by men dressed as devils, who were 
being flogged by St. Paul and St. Bernardo. 
It is hardly necessary to state that the blows 
given were of the feeblest description, the two men 
representing devils probably being friends or rela- 
tives of the two saints employed in punishing them. 

A movement now took place in the crowd of 
spectators, occasioned by the advance of a high gilt 
crucifix, followed by a bishop. bearing in a mag- 
nificently chased reliquary a hand of St. Agatha. 
The moment of its passing was for Teresa one of ter- 
rible embarrassment. All crossed themselves when 
the crucifix passed, and bent on their knees at the 
sight of the relic, while she, unable to retire, stood 
a self-convicted heretic in their midst. When the 
relic had passed, and those near her rose from their 
knees, they all regarded her with looks of great 
surprise not unmixed with indignation. It is possible 





* In the account books of the municipality of Ferrara there is 
frequent mention made of purchases of waste paper to decorate the 
wings of angels in religious processions and festivals. 





their anger might have developed itself in some 
rude remarks or actions, but fortunately at the mo- 
ment their attention was withdrawn from Teresa to 
a group then passing ingthe procession. It con- 
sisted of a dead Christ on‘a platform borne on men’s 
shoulders, and surrounded by the disciples, with 
whom were mingled a philosopher, St. Dominic, 
St. Francis, and St. Sebastian. Then came another 
platform on wheels, drawn by a buffalo, with an 
image in wax placed on it, representing the dead 
body of the Virgin Mary, and the procession was 
closed by a body of soldiers of the Duke’s guard. 

The crowd now divided into two parts, one 
pressing forward to enter the Cathedral with the pro- 
cession at the principal gate, while the other made 
for the side door, hoping thereby to obtain a view of 
the ceremonies which were to be performed in the 
building, and which was fitted up with great magni- 
ficence, the scenery and other decorations being far 
more worthy of a place in a theatre than in a 
church, and strangely at variance with the simplicity 
which characterizes Protestant worship. 

When the crowd had somewhat dispersed Teresa 
made another attempt to retire from the Piazza, 
and had nearly reached the arcades under the 
Palace of Justice, when she heard a sound which 
at once excited her attention. It was that of a large 
hand-bell, such as Gerolamo used when making his 
round. ‘Teresa stopped and turned her eyes to 
the spot from whence the sound proceeded, but 
as it was at a great distance, she was unable to dis- 
tinguish the bell-ringer. Presently, however,a person 
approached quickly from the spot from whence the 
sound came, and said to an acquaintance— 

“The Virgin has already taken the city under 
her protection, I believe.” 

“ How so?” asked the other. 

“The Becca-morti have not a person in the cart, 
although they have been out more than two hours.” 

“The saints be praised,” was the reply. “ But 
whither are you going so fast?” 

“To get a good place in the Cathedral.” 

“T expect you will have some difficulty ; it is 
already quite full.” 

“No matter, I will try at any rate,” was the 
reply, and the person passed on. 

The bell now rang again, but nearer than before, 
and the moment after Teresa perceived the banner 
which Gerolamo carried rising above the crowd. 
She immediately advanced, and found the cart ap- 
proaching, Gerolamo the while ringing his bell, 
and the crowd which surrounded it keeping at a 
respectful distance to avoid contact with the Becca- 
morti. As soon as Teresa recognised Gerolamo, 
without hesitation she walked up to him and said,— 

“Oh ! how I have longed to see you! Tell me 
how is my friend?” 

“ She continues alive, and that is all,” said Gero- 
lamo. “But why did you leave home? Return 
to my mother’s immediately, and there you will 
find your father. Go at once,” he continued im- 
patiently. “Do you not see every one looking at 
you. Go, or you will be arrested.” 
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Teresa, bewildered and overjoyed at the intel- 
ligence she had received, left Gerolamo, and had 
proceeded but afew paces when one of the Becca- 
morti quitted the cart, and advancing to an officer of 
the municipality, who was standing by, said to him— 

“ Seize that girl. She has disobeyed the orders 
of the Signori della Sanita.” 

“* How so?” inquired the officer, who looked at 
the man with an expression of extreme disgust on 
his countenance. 

“ She was yesterday in the Lazzaretto. She came 
across in the ferry-boat with a friend who was 
plague-stricken, and a number of others in the 
same condition, as well as several who had died from 
the disorder. It is against the law for her to set 
foot in the city. I denounce her, and claim the 
reward. My name is Carlo Pedretti. I have a 
right to the reward, and will have it.” 

“T do not believe you,” said the officer, still un- 
willing to arrest the girl. 

“T tell you it is true,” said Pedretti, “and all the 
other Becca-morti know it. And if you don’t believe 
me, ask Dr. Boschi himself. I understand you: you 
want the reward for yourself.” 

The officer now perceived that the affair was 
serious. Still he appeared to hesitate, when an old 
woman advanced and said— 


“ And I denounce her asa heretic. She not only | 


just now refused to cross herself when the crucifix 
passed in the procession, but she would not kneel 
to the relic of the blessed St. Agatha when every- 
body else did. All saw she would not kneel. 
But, remember, I claim the reward. You let her 
go, if you dare, and I will complain to the Holy 
Office. Listen, neighbours,” she continued, ad- 
dressing those near her; “he will not arrest a 
heretic when she is pointed out to him.” 

A considerable crowd had now collected, at- 
tracted by the denunciations made by Carlo 
Pedretti and the old woman against Teresa, and 
the excitement continuing to increase, the officer, 
evidently against his will, arrested Teresa, and con- 
ducted her into the receiving-room of the Palace 
of Justice, where accusations against prisoners were 
first heard, Here they found the syndaco’s sub- 
stitute, who on seeing a young girl of such 
respectable appearance brought before him, in- 
quired, with much surprise on his countenance, 
what offence she was accused of. 

“She is accused of two offences,” was the man’s 
reply. “First of disobeying the orders of the 
Signori della Sanita in entering the city after having 
yesterday visited the Lazzaretto, and second of 
heresy.” 

The substitute on hearing the latter charge 
contemptuously shrugged his shoulders, and then 
casting a kindly glance at Teresa, inquired who it 
was that had made the absurd charge of heresy 
against so young a girl. 

* An old woman who is now outside.” 

“Why did you pay attention to her?” said the 
substitute. 


“She had collected a crowd round her, many of | 








whom seemed to side with her, and to prevent a 
disturbance I thought it best to bring the young 
girl before you.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the syndaco’s substi- 
tute said, “Call in the old woman, and let us hear 
what she has to say.” 

The woman was now brought into the room, 
followed by several of her companions, whom the 
officer in vain attempted to keep out. 

“What is your accusation against this young 
girl?” asked the substitute. 

“Of being a heretic,” replied the old woman. 
“‘She refused to cross herself when the crucifix 
passed in the procession, and to kneel before the 
relic of the blessed St. Agatha.” 

“ Did you tell her to do it?” asked the substitute. 

“No, I did not,” said the woman. ‘“ ‘That was 
no affair of mine.” 

“Then,” continued the substitute, at the same 
time glancing kindly at Teresa as if to give her a hint 
what answer to make, ‘‘ how do you know that she 
saw the crucifix and the relic ?” 

The old woman replied, that the girl could see 
as well as she could. 

“T am by no means certain of that,” said the 
substitute, looking impressively at Teresa, as if to 
claim her particular attention to his words. ‘‘ You 
surely did not willingly show any disrespect to the 
crucifix and the blessed relic ?” 

Teresa remained silent. 

“ Speak, girl,” the substitute continued somewhat 
impatiently. ‘If you did not see the relic, say 
so, and I will not entertain the accusation.” 

“But I claim my reward,” said the woman. 

“ Onte more,” continued the substitute to Teresa, 
and this time almost imploringly, and without pay- 
ing any attention to the old woman, ‘can you not 
answer my question, and say that you did not see 
the relic and the crucifix, or you would not have 
shown them any disrespect ?” 

Teresa still continued silent. 

“T have no choice,” said the substitute, with a 
look of sorrow. “I must enter the charge of heresy 
against you. Now as to breaking the sanitary laws, 
Who is it makes this accusation against her ?” 

“ One of the Becca-morti named Carlo Pedretti,” 
said the officer who had arrested Teresa, “and he 
claims the reward offered by the municipality for 
the detection of offenders. He also says that Dr. 
Boschi is aware of the fact.” 

“She must also be detained on that charge,” 
said the substitute. ‘ Place her in a cell by herself 
so that she may not communicate the plague to 
others if she has it. In the meantime we must 
inform the Holy Office of her arrest.” Then turn- 
ing to Teresa, he continued, “ What is your name, 
my girl, and where do you reside?” 

In a moment the idea flashed across ‘Teresa’s 
mind how much mischief might occur if she 
answered the question. At the same time being 
unwilling to state a falsehood, she replied— 

“Pray do not ask me the question, for I cannot 
tell you.” 
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“But I must have an answer,” said the substitute. Rome, in not permitting the faithful to believe any- 
“T dare not tell you,” said Teresa beginning to thing but that which was approved by the Pope, 
weep. | who, like the rest of mankind, was, at the best, 
“Listen, my poor girl,” said the substitute in a | but fallible. He insisted that confessions and 
kind tone of voice, “the question must be answered, | absolutions, pardons and indulgences, together 
if not to me to the syndaco, who, fortunately for | with prayers to the saints, and the fire of purgatory, 
you, is not at present in the building.” were but inventions devised by the Papacy for the 
“ T cannot tell you my name,” said Teresa. enthralment of men’s minds and consciences con- 
“Had he been here,” continued the substitute, | trary to the word of God. Pointing out to them 
without noticing Teresa’s remark, “he would not! how Daniel had prophesied the coming of the 
only have insisted on your answer, but probably | Pope, saying that he should induce men wickedly 
would have put you to the torture to obtain it. Now| to break the promises which they had made to 
listen to me,” he said slowly and impressively, “can , God, he urged them to set at nought the idea, 
you not tell me your name and address? Of course | that as God was angry with man, and Christ could 
it does not matter to me who you are or where} not sufficiently pacify his wrath, the Pope must 
you live, as I should personally take no trouble to | stand forward as our advocate, thus (as Daniel had 
make further inquiries about you. So you see it' prophesied) transposing the time of grace to the 
will be better for you to give me your name and | time of the law, and that of light to that of darkness. 
tell me where you live now, than when you have to “* Better, my brethren,” he said, “ endure all the 
do so suffering from the torture cord. Now take} persecutions than admit so grievous a blasphemy. 
my advice and tell me your name and address,” I beg you to pray earnestly for courage to support 
“T cannot,” said Teresa, after a moment’s hesita-| the oppression which threatens you, and submit to 
tion. ‘It is impossible.” the fate which may be in store for you with the 
“You must have your own way then,” said the | same courage and resignation as soldiers show on 
good-natured substitute. “I am sorry for it. Take | the field of battle.” 
her away, and see that she has no communication| The most profound attention was given by the 
with any of the other prisoners.” congregation to Ochino’s discourse, and when he 
< ha | had concluded they one and all thanked him warmly 
Es See Sere. for the consolation and encouragement they had ob- 
WE must now leave Teresa in her solitary cell | tained fromit. For more than an hour afterwards he 
in the prison of the Palazzo della Ragione, and | remained conversing with them, and then Frederigo 
return to her father and Bernardino Ochino, in the | | suggested the propriety of their dispersing one by 
house of the boat-builder at Ponte-Lagoscuro. The! one, so as to avoid attracting the notice of their 
reader will remember that at the time we left them, | neighbours. His advice was “taken, and the little 
a few of the Protestants of the district were about | meeting gradually scattered, each "member of it 
to meet in secrecy, alarmed at the report which had | respectfully kissing the pastor’s hand, and bidding 
reached them of the persecutions having broken him farewell with many expressions of affection and 
out in Ferrara, and rightly fearing they might in | respect. 
a short time extend to themselves. Their meet-| When the friends in the boat-house were left 
ing presented a singular and not unpicturesque | by themselves, they began to talk seriously over 
scene. The bright “calm beams of a clear full! the best plan to be adopted for Ochino’s escape. 
Italian moon lighted up the scenery of the river, | Frederigo suggested that they should cross the river 
while on a carpenter’s bench in a part of the| and continue their road northward till they arrived 
workshop farthest from the river was placed a| at the canal which led toCommacchio. They could 
lamp, which shed its light over a translation of] there call at the house of a Protestant friend, and 
the Holy Scriptures belonging to Frederigo, and | should they find him within, they could remain with 
which now lay open for Ochino’s use. The v ener- | him and determine what further steps to take. If 
able man was kneeling before it, and his small! this friend should be from home, they could either 
congregation having devoutly placed themselves on | continue their road by land to Venice, or by the 
their knees around him, reverently and earnestly | canal to Commacchio. ‘This plan was decided on, 
joined in the prayer he was offering up, that God} as combining more advantages than any other. 
would take the few children of the scattered flock | Should they be followed they would have a better 
there assembled under his protection, and give opportunity of eluding their pursuers, as the canal 
them help and consolation, together with courage | diverged almost at a right angle to the road to 
and endurance to sustain them in the persecutions | Venice, and with a little care they might be able to 
with which they were threatened. _ conceal the road they had taken. This uncertainty, 
When they rose from their knees Ochino read a combined with the danger of attempting to seize a 
portion of the Scriptures, from the Old and New | | a fugitive in Venetian “territory without a warrant 
Testaments, and then addressed them on the diffi- | | from. the Republic, offered to Ochino an almost 
cult position they, and the scattered Protestant | | Positive certainty of escape. 
Church throughout the whole‘territory, were now| Ochino now put on his cowl and wallet, and pre- 
placed. He touched eloquently and forcibly on the | pared himself for the journey. They then took 





spiritual despotism exercised by the Church of | leave of Frederigo, and entering the boat crossed 
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| 
to the other side of the river, Giacomo taking as | 
much care as possible to avoid being seen from the 
shore. Shortly afterwards they reached the Venetian | 
side of the river, where they parted, Ochino and 
the Judge shedding tears, and each seeming to 
be under the impression that it was the last time | 
they should meet in their earthly pilgrimage. Their | 
sad parting over, Ochino, accompanied by Paulo, 
who was to act as his guide on the journey, were | 
put ashore, and the Judge Rosetti proposed to 
Giacomo to return to Ferrara with all speed, as he 
was in a state of intense anxiety respecting the fate 
of his daughter. With all Giacomo’s exertions, 
however, the pace was but tardy, nor did there 
appear any probability of his reaching Ferrara 
before the middle of the next day, when fortunately 
they saw by the shore a light tow-boat to which 
the horses were at that moment being attached. 
Giacomo, who was acquainted with almost every 
boatman on the river, immediately rowed his boat 
in that direction, and finding he knew the man in 
charge of it, requested as a favour that he would 
allow him to affix his boat to the stern of the other. 
This was willingly accorded, and the Judge also 
promised the man with the horses a considerable 
reward if he reached Ferrara at an early hour the 
next morning. 

The offer was willingly accepted, and the boats | 
started off together at a much more rapid pace than 
before, and early the next morning Giacomo reached 
his house, there being fortunately no persons in 
sight at the time. Giacomo was able to conceal 
the Judge in a small outhouse without being ob- 
served, where it was proposed he should remain 
during the day, Giacomo promising that if he were 


not arrested himself, he would, while at work on 
the ferry during the day, make every inquiry in his 
power as to what had taken place in Ferrara since 
they had been absent, and then in the evening, when 
others had retired to rest, they could determine 
what should be their future movements. 


Nor did Giacomo fail to keep his promise. He 


| worked the ferry during the whole of the day, 


giving evasive answers to his wife and son when 


| they inquired what journey he had been on. Being 


a remarkably shrewd, clear-headed man, he soon 
discovered from conversation he had with the dif- 


| ferent passengers he ferried over, that persecutions 
| Or movements against the Protestants had hardly 


yet extended beyond the walls, although consider- 
able activity had been shown in arresting all per- 
sons suspected of heresy within the city. He also 
learnt to what an extent the plague existed, and the 
danger thefe was of its spreading. The intelligence 
he had received respecting the Duchess and her 
attendants only confirmed that which he had already 
obtained—namely, that the Duchess was im- 
prisoned in the castle, that many of her attendants 
had been incarcerated, and that liberal rewards had 
been offered for the apprehension of the others. Of 
the movements of the Holy Office he could gain 


| but little intelligence, their operations being con 


ducted with so much secrecy. Still, there was a 
report that several of those arrested were likely to 
be placed on trial, and if found guilty and obstinate, 
would be executed or severely punished as examples 
to others. Of Teresa and Madonna Ponte he could 
hear nothing. Nor was this surprising, as of all the 
attendants on the Duchess, they were perhaps the 
two least known. 





PRISONERS OF HOPE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue history of the oldest cities is lost in the dim- | nothing falls now but shocks of golden corn—iron 


ness of distant ages. One thing, however, is plain, 
that many of them owed their existence to the 
natural stronghold by which they stand. Perched 
on a rocky eminence, with foundations too strong 
to be undermined, and walls too high to be scaled, 
within whose ponderous gates the inhabitants of 
the city could run in times of invasion and be 
safe, the stronghold, or fortalice, was the nucleus 
around which the town was formed. ‘Thus Athens 
had its Acropolis; Rome its Capitol; Jerusalem 
Mount Zion ; and, to mention no others, the metro- 
polis of Scotland also had in its rocky Castle what 
is now its proudest ornament, and was once its 
strong defence. 

In the troublous days of old, neither valley nor 
plain was considered safe to dwell in without their 
strongholds ; hence the border-keeps and grey old 
towers that still stand in many of them, yielding as 
slowly to the attacks of time as they once did to 
the battle that roared at their gates. These days 
of violence have happily passed away. God be 
thanked, where war once reaped bloody harvests, 





| lays an assailant in the dust. 


bars rust in the empty windows—the plough has 
filled up the moat—the ivy flings a green and graceful 
mantle over crumbling battlements—and on the 
shattered tower, where war’s red banner flew, the 
mountain ash spreads out its branches, and feeds 
with its berries the birds of heaven. 

How different the aspect of that lone spot long 
years ago! The scene one of wild excitement— 
trumpets were sounding, men arming, women shriek- 
ing, mothers with infants snatched from the cradle, 
and sons that bore aged fathers on their shoulders, 
making for the stronghold. A scout on panting 
steed has brought tidings of the foe; at the news, 
the warder flings a burning brand into the ready 
fuel ; blazing up, it flashes the alarm abroad ; the 
tenants of the neighbouring hamlet are received 
within the gates; and these shut, the enemy 
arrive to spend their rage—like a wave dashed 
against some rocky headland—on walls that mock 
their power, and from whose narrow loop-holes, 
ever and anon, the arrow or the bullet speeds that 
The tenants of town 
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or hamlet, and neighbouring homesteads, have turned 
to their stronghold, and are safe. It is in the light 
of such old-world scenes that we are to study and 
fully understand the purport of words such as these, 
“Turn you to the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope.” 

The persons addressed are prisoners of hope. 

Prisoners of hope? How strange that expression 
sounds! Dante writes above a prison-gate, “ Let 
him who enters here leave hope behind ;” and we 
are certainly in the habit of associating prisons, the 
dark cell, and dreary dungeon, not with hope, but 
with despair. We speak of the prisoners of Satan ; 
of the slaves of sin; of men, as the Apostle says, led 
captive by their lusts—“ the simple ones,” for in- 
stance, “among the youths, the young man void of 
understanding going straightway after the strange 
woman, as an ox goeth to the slaughter, or a fool to 
the correction of the stocks.” No situation more 
dreadful and desperate than that of a man chained 
within high-water mark to a rock, with the swelling 
tide rising on him inch by inch, as, with longing 
looks cast on the shore, he tries, but cannot burst 
his bonds. Yet of how many is that prisoner the 
type ?—poor, wretched sinners, the victims of in- 
temperance, of worldliness, of unclean or unholy 
habits, they find themselves bound by chains 
tougher than iron, and stronger than adamant. 

It is not with such situations, with clanking 
chains and prisons, with bonds and bondage, but 
with freedom, or the confident expectation of it, 
that we are accustomed to associate the pleasures 
of hope. How precious these are? Hope is the 
happiness of the wretched; she sustains the un- 
fortunate with visions of future success; holds up 
many a sinking head in this weary world; brings 
back the wandering prodigal to a father’s gate 
and a father’s arms; restores the bloom of health 
to the pallid cheek; and often, after physicians 
have retired, lingers, lingers to the last hour and 
last sigh in the chamber of death. Her emblem 
in heaven, the star that shines the brighter for the 
darkness—her ‘emblem on earth, the wall-flower 
that imparts beauty and fragrance to a crumbling 
ruin, what cup so bitter that she cannot sweeten ? 
What burden so heavy she cannot carry? And, as I 
have read in the story of a captive, who survived long 
years of imprisonment and one day left his gaolers to 
find an empty nest, Hope lightens chains, not loads 
them ; breaks out of prisons, not builds them. 

The conjunction of hope and a prison, therefore, 
seems a strange one: “ prisoner of hope,” a strange 
expression. Yet to understand the sense and mean- 
ing of this language, we have only to glance at the 
condition of those to whom the words were origin- 
ally addressed. ‘These were the Jews, at that time 
exiles from their native land, captives in the hand 
of the king of Babylon. Prisoners, no doubt, but, 
like a sinner enslaved of sin, or a saint who has 
fallen into the hands of the devil, not prisoners 
without hope. By promises old as the days of 
Moses, by the voice also of living prophets, God 


had assured his banished that they should be} Y 
| self-respect, and even of self-interest, whom no 


brought back to the land of their fathers ; and in the 





decrees of Cyrus, and in other circumstances, events 
had already occurred which indicated that the time 
to favour Zion, “ the set time” was at hand. If the 
day had not risen, the day-star had—welcome har- 
binger of the dawn, bright herald of the coming morn. 
Thus, though prisoners, they were prisoners of hope ; 
they had grounds, good grounds for believing that 
the time of their redemption was nigh. 

Thus explained, there are none but may be ad- 
dressed by the same title. I remark, therefore, 

1. That the unconverted themselves are prisoners 
of hope. 

There is no hope, can be affirmed of no living man: 
and having regard to the mercy of God, the love 
of Jesus, the fulness and freeness of grace, that is 
much more true of a soul on the very brink of hell 
than of a man with one foot in his grave. These 
lines are as true of our souls as of our bodies:— 

** So long as life its term extends, 
Hope’s blest dominion never ends.” 
Those who trust in other remedies than the Gospel 
may despair of your case; but the servants of 
one who as a Physician never losta patient, as an 
Advocate never lost a cause, as a Shepherd never lost 
a sheep, as a Captain never lost a battle, who can 
save to the uttermost, and whose blood cleanseth 
from all sin, we do not, cannot, and dare not. 
The miracles Jesus wrought on men’s bodies have, 
as he himself predicted when he said, “ Ye shall see 
greater wonders,” been surpassed by miracles of con- 
version, by miracles of saving grace, more glorious 
in their character and far more permanent in their 
results. At the gate of Nain He met a funeral 
procession—with slow and trembling steps a weep- 
ing mother follows the mourners that bear her 
only son to the grave. The spectacle touches his 
heart ; his hand touches the corpse ; and, the dead 
recalled to life, mother and son are locked in one 
long, fond embrace. Let mothers who are praying 
for the conversion of their children, take heart ! 
What though now, in the hands of their vices and 
passions, they may be borne away, unresisting as 
the dead, to the pit—the bottomless pit? Let Jesus, 
touched by a mother’s grief and moved by a 
mother’s prayers, meet them, saying, Deliver from 
going down to the pit, for I have found a ransom, 
and “thy dead men shall live.” ‘Show me,” said 
our Lord, speaking of Lazarus, “where ye have 
laid him:” and although sin has wrought ravages 
more loathsome on a lovely soul, and tender heart, 
and estimable character than ever corruption 
wrought on beauty’s form within the foul chambers 
of the grave, from the tomb where virtue, affection, 
and nature lie buried, new life shall spring, as 
Lazarus to the voice that bade him “ Come forth.” 

Moral like physical maladies, like the woman’s 
bloody issue that was dried up at once and closed 
up for ever, have yielded to the power of the great 
Physician ; and after baffling all that human kindness 
and human skill could do to cure them, have been 
cured by his. Men with passions so strong as to 
burst the ties of nature, of love, of decency, of 
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‘ | 
chains could bind—of tastes depraved, monstrous, 
unnatural, not as his who, seized with madness, | 


left his palace to herd with cattle, but his who 
fled howling from a happy home to make his bed 
among the tombs, and in room of wife and chil- 


| 
dren embrace the dead—such men have been sub- | 


dued, and saved, and sanctified by the Gospel and 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
feet of Jesus, clothed in his righteousness and in 
their right mind, calm in demeanour, gentle in 
manners, pure in speech, and holy in life and con- 
duct, they have astonished the world, and en- 
couraged the worst to hope. Many such, many 
thieves, profligates, drunkards, Sabbath-breakers, 
blasphemers, “harlots and publicans,” have lived 
examples of “ whatsoever things were true, what- 
soever things were honest, whatsoever things were 


just, whatsoever things were pure, whatsoever things | 


were lovely, whatsoever things were of good report.” 

More remarkable than any metamorphosis in 
nature, or in fables, the grace of God has changed 
some of the blackest sinners into the brightest 
saints. Christ came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners torepentance. And seeing that the Gospel 
looks kindly on all, opening its arms to embrace 


the vilest of mankind, no man is too wicked to be | 


sanctified, nor too far gone in sin to be saved ; and 


so, though my readers were the very outcasts and | 
off-scourings of society, I could turn to them, say- | 


ing, Turn you to the stronghold, ye prisoners of 


a pa : | 
hope. Why not? To the step of a penitent harlot | 


the gates of glory have been thrown open, and 
other thieves besides him of the cross have ex- 
changed shame for honour, and left a prison-cell 
for Paradise. 
despairing of none, the glorious Gospel of the 


blessed God, with the affluence of a sun whose | 
bounties do not exhaust its lustre, shines on all, | 


and smiles on all, without respect of rank or regard 
to character. Is it nota faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners—to save all who believe 
in Him, and are ready to add with Paul, “sinners, 
of whom I am chief?” Let us go then to Jesus. 
Why should any perish ? 

2. Saints also are prisoners of hope. We have 
been in prisons and in palaces also: and the first 
has moved our pity very much more than the 
second ever did our envy. The blaze of royal 
splendour never dazzled, blinded our eyes to the 
happy, though humble, lot of many a peasant in 
the cottage, where appetite sweetens his simple 
fare, and health sits on his sun-browned cheek, 
and a light heart rings out in his merry laughter ; 
and, after the day of healthful honest labour is 
closed with psalms and prayer, he throws himself 
on his couch to enjoy happy dreams, or dreamless 
slumbers. Amid the splendour of royal palaces or 
lordly mansion, we have seemed to hear a voice 
saying, “‘ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity ;” and some- 
times learned enough to remind us of the adage, 
“Better a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
stalled ox, and hatred therewith.” 


Seated at the | 


Rejecting none, despising none, | 


But the calm indifference with which philosophy 
or piety may walk through a palace and survey its 
splendours, it is impossible to maintain inside the 
walls of a prison. It always moves us—it might 
move a heart of stone—to see our fellow-creatures 
caged like wild beasts, sunk to such a base estate. 
Our moral nature instinctively shrinks from their 
contamination; and our social nature from the 
gloom, the solitude, and the silence there—no caged 
bird within these walls allowed to sing; each nar- 
row cell occupied by a lonely tenant, between whom 
and his nearest neighbour—though that neighbour 
be a mother, a sister, or a -brother—-no intercourse 
is allowed ; the whole gloomy edifice like one vast 
graveyard, where each lies in his coffin, nor holds 
converse with the dead that are mouldering at his 
side. 

Yet, widely as a prison and a palace differ, they 
in some respects differ less than the conditions 
of a child of God before his death and after it ; 
between: the earth he leaves and the heaven he 
enters. Our cup here is, no doubt, often brimful 
of blessings—blessings of the least of which sin 
has made us unworthy: and this after all is a 
beautiful world, yet it has much, so much of a 
prison in it to a child of God that he is ready in his 
better moments to say, I would not live here 
always ;” and, with the feelings of a captive who, 
sitting in his weary cell, sees a happy bird take 
wing after it has lighted and sung on his window- 
sill, to cry, O that I had the wings of a dove, that 
I might fly away, and be at rest ! 

There are various analogies between a prison 
and this world. Let us glance at some of them. 
The review may make God’s people, not less con- 
tent to live, but more willing to die. 

In the first place, prisons have seen honest men 
thrown into the same cell with thieves ; God’s 
holy martyrs chained to murderers; and virtue 
condemned to herd with the outcast and impure. 
Nor in this world, where the wheat and the tares 
are mixed, can the good altogether escape from the 
society of the bad ; and righteous Lots daily grieved 
with the crimes and conversation of the wicked, 
theirs will often be the feelings and language of 
the Psalmist, “ I saw transgressors and was grieved ” 
—rivers of waters run down mine eyes because 
they keep not thy law.” 
| Then again, the tenant of the prison used to 
be, and is sometimes still, loaded with heavy 
| chains ; and, like these, how do the anxieties of 
| business and the cares of families weigh down the 

children of God? Hanging like fetters on our 
limbs, and causing us often to stumble and fall, 
how little do we know of the “glorious liberty of 
| the children of God ;” and alas how little does the 
daily life of the best of his people correspond to 
this grand picture, “They shall mouni up with 
wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be weary ; 
they shall walk and not faint ?” 

Then again, a prison confines its captives within 
narrow limits; and do not the infirmities, the 
diseases, the wants, and the weaknesses of this 
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mortal body so clog and confine the immortal soul 
that our earthly house of this tabernacle is often 
more like a prison than a home? 

Then again, prisons, formerly at least, had in 
their gaolers tyrants and cruel task-masters. These 
have their types in the evil passions from the 
power and tyranny of which the saints have so 
often, and so much to suffer. Led captive of them, 
like Samson, betrayed by Delilah and shorn of 
his strength, they become for a time the slaves of 
sin ; and the sport of the Philistines, are, till God 
deliver, condemned to grind in their prison-house. 

Look, for example, at David! Here is a king 
in chains—led captive of his lusts. Hear how he 
cries, in words often since then echoed by broken 
and contrite hearts, “ Be merciful unto me, O God, 
be merciful unto me; restore to me the joy of 
thy salvation; uphold me with thy free Spirit!” 
Elsewhere, in language that sounds as if it issued 
from the tomb, from the lips of one bound, not in 
iron, but in grave-clothes, he groans out this doleful 
complaint: “I am counted with them that go down 
to the pit—free among the dead, like the slain that 
lie in the grave, whom thou rememberest no more— 
thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in darkness, in 
the deeps ; thy wrath—like the stone on the dead 
man’s breast—thy wrath lieth hard upon me; Iam 
shut up, I cannot come forth. Wilt thou show 
wonders to the dead ?”—adding, “Shall the dead 
arise and praise thee?” 

What darkness of soul, loss of all light and com- 
fort do these words express?—yet we answer, 
Yes, the dead shall arise. In his deepest time of 
distress and guilt the saint is “a prisoner of hope.” 
He may have forgotten God, but God has never 
forgotten, nor will forget him. Society, after suf- 
fering such disturbance and agitation as a stone 
cast into its waters makes on the bosom of a 
placid lake, would soon forget us, were we con- 
signed for long turns to a prison; but a mother, a 
brother never. In their kind hearts the memory 
of the worst lies embalmed. So I have seen a 
mother turn her trembling steps to the gaol, and 
brave all scorn and shame for love of a fallen 
child ; and I have seen the tears stream down a 
strong man’s cheek, the grief that consumed his 
eye, as he told how many errands he had gone, 
and importunate applications he had made to get 
a brother out of prison; and how the form of that 
brother, pining in a lonely cell, haunted his thoughts 
by day, and robbed his nights of sleep, and was 
hurrying him down into the grave. 

_ Such evidences of affection, like sunbeams shoot- 
ing athwart a cold and murky sky, make us think 
better of the world. But no father’s mercy, no 
mother’s love, like the mercy and love of God! nor 
“elder brother” whom man ever had to be so 
much as compared with Jesus Christ. Judah 
yonder, nobly, generously offering himself a hostage 
for Benjamin, presents but a faint image of what 
Jesus undertook to do and suffer—did and suffered, 
forus. The butler on being restored to freedom, and 
place, and honours, forgot Joseph, but heaven itself 


2 brother’s eye.’ 





cannot make Jesus forget us; exalted to the right 
hand of God, raised high above principalities and 
powers, crowned Lord of all, “He bends on earth 
’ Kind feelings to Joseph lay in 
his fellow-captive’s heart, but, like dew on the 
grass, to vanish as soon as the sun of prosperity 
returns. It is not so with Jesus. He has carried 
his people in his heart to heaven; their groans are 
not lost amid the anthems of the upper sanctuary ; 
his angels gather their tears; and their prayers, 
borne to the skies, move him, and he moves God, 
and God moves the universe in their behalf. His 
sufferings not his supplications, his pains not his 
prayers, are past. Our great High Priest, He offers 
in heaven the blood he shed on earth, and pre- 
vails with God; and 
“ Such pity as a father hath 
Unto his children dear, 
Like pity shows the Lord to such 
As worship Him in fear.” 

So, into whatever distress, trials, temptations, dark- 
ness, a child of God finds himself cast, there Hope 
lights her lamp, and listens for the footsteps of her 
Deliverer, saying, “ He will come, he will not 
tarry.” Resting on Jesus’ love, truth, and this his 
own gracious promise, “I will not leave you com- 
fortless,” she reveals, as in a mirror, a glorious 
future to the eager and ardent gaze of faith. 

Here, a fragile form, pale with sickness, wasted by 
disease, and racked with pain, is seen descending into 
the grave; but there, child of God, thou art blooming 
in perpetual youth, dignity in thy step, in thy soul 
unspotted holiness, and on thy cheek immortal 
beauty. Here the weary pilgrim is seen toiling 
along life’s rough and dusty road; there, he has 
passed in at the gates of the New Jerusalem, and 
clothed in a royal wedding garment, sits at the 
banquet of a King. Here, we see the soldier in 
the thick of battle, enduring a great fight of afflic- 
tions, and of temptations ; with dinted sword, and 
shorn plume, and battered shield, fighting for life, 
dear life, eternal life; now on his knees and now 
on his feet, now grappling with the devil and now 
with the last enemy, grim death; but there, the 
battle is over, his enemies are gone—“ he shall 
see them no more for ever”—and where ten thou- 
sand palms are waving and ten thousand crowns 
are shining, he sings of victory, ascribing the glory 
to Him to whom the glory is due. Voyager to a 
better land, here, with torn sails and shattered 
hulk, thy barque is tossing on a stormy sea, thy 
hand on the helm, thy eye on the pole-star, and 
thy wishes often that thou couldst rise like that 
sea-bird from the foaming billow, and fly to thy 
rest, as with outspread wings she flies to hide 
in the clefts of the rock; but thou, in whose 
bosom Christ is the hope of glory, look into 
the future, and possess thy soul in patience and in 
peace. The storms of life but drive thee faster to 
the happy shore ; every swelling wave wafts you 
nearer to thy holiest wishes—a few more storms at 
the most, a few more years at the farthest, and with 
faith changed to sight and hope to enjoyment, thy 
barque rides anchored in the haven of eternal rest. 
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ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


IX.—THE GOVERNMENT OF NATURE. 








HECAUSETH THE GRASS To GROW FORTHE 
CATTLE, AND HERBFOR THE SERVIC 
OF MAN THAT HE MAY BRING 
FORTH FOOD OUT OF THE EARTH, 
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THOU CROWNEST THE YEAR WITH THY QOODNES 














r| HE miracles I include in 
this class are the follow- 
ing :— 

1. The turning of water 
into wine, already treated 
of, given by St. John. 

2. Thedraught offishes, 
given by St. Luke. 

3. Thedraught offishes, 
given by St. John. 

4. The feeding of the 
four thousand, given by 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

5. The feeding of the 
five thousand, recorded 
by all the Evangelists. 

6. The walking on the 
sea, given by St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. 
John. 

7. The stilling of the 
storm, given by St. Mat- 
thew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 

8. The fish bringing the piece of money, told 
by St. Matthew alone. ’ 

These miracles, in common with those already 




















| considered, have for their end the help or deliver- 
ance of man. They differ from those, however, 
in operating mediately, through a change upon 
| external things, and not at once on their human 
| objects. 

But besides the fact that they have to do with 
what we call nature, they would form a class on 
another ground. In those cases of disease, the 
miracles are for the setting right oi what has gone 
wrong, the restoration of the order of things,— 
namely, of the original condition of humanity. No 
|doubt it is a law of nature that where there is 
| sin there should be suffering; but even its cure 
| helps to restore that righteousness which is highest 
| nature; for the cure of suffering must not be con- 
|founded with the absence of suffering. But the 
miracles of which I have now to speak, show 
| themselves as interfering with what we may call 
| the righteous laws of nature. Water should wet 
|the foot, should engulf him who would tread 
|its surface. Bread should come from the oven 
| last, from the field first. Fishes should be now 
here now there, according to laws ill understood 
|of men—nay, possibly according to a piscine 
| choice quite unknown of men. Wine should take 
| ripening in the grape and in the bottle. In all 
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these cases it is otherwise. Yet even in these, I 
think, the restoration of an original law—the supre- 
macy of righteous man, is foreshown. While a 


man cannot order his own house as he would, | 


something is wrong in him, and therefore in his 
house. I think a true man should be able to rule 
winds and waters and loaves and fishes, for he 
comes of the Father who made the house for 
him. Had Jesus not been capable of these 
things, he might have been the best of men, but 
either he could not have been a perfect man, or 
the perfect God, if such there were, was not in 
harmony with the perfect man. Man is not master 
in his own house because he is not master in 
himself, because he is not a law unto himself—is 
not himself obedient to the law by which he exists. 
Harmony, that is law, alone is power. Discord is 
weakness. God alone is perfect, living, self- 
existent law. 

I will try, in a few words, to give the ground on 
which I find it possible to accept these miracles. 
I cannot lay it down as for any other man. I do 
not wonder at most of those to whom the miracles 
are a stumbling-block. I do a little wonder at 
those who can believe in Christ and yet find them 
a stumbling-block. 

How God creates, no man can tell. But as man 
is made in God’s image, he may think about God’s 
work, and dim analogies may arise out of the depth 
of his nature which have some resemblance to the 
way in which God works. I say then, that, as we 
are the offspring of God—the children of his will, 
like as the thoughts move in a man’s mind, we 
live in God’s mind. When God thinks anything, 
then that thing zs. His thought of it is its life. 
Everything is because God thinks it into being. 
Can it then be very hard to believe that he should 
alter by a thought any form or appearance of things 
about us? 

“It is inconsistent to work otherwise than by 
law.” 

True ; but we know so little of this law that we 
cannot say what is essential in it, and what only 
the so far irregular consequence of the unnatural 
condition of those for whom it was made, but who 
have not yet willed God’s harmony. We know so 
little of law that we cannot certainly say what would 
be an infringement of this or that Jaw. That which 
at first sight appears as such, may be but the ope- 
rating of a higher law which rightly dominates 
the other. It is the law, as we call it, that a stone 
should fall to the ground. A man may place his 
hand beneath the stone, and then, ¢f his hand be 
strong enough, it is the law that the stone shall 
not fall to the ground. The law has been lawfully 
prevented from working its full end. In similar 
ways, God might stop the working of one law by 
the intervention of another. Such intervention, if 
not understood by us, would be what we call a 
miracle. Possibly a different condition of the 
earth, producible according to law, might cause 
everything to fly off from its surface instead of 


seeking it. The question is whether or not we can 
V1.--34. 





| 
believe that the usual laws might be set aside by 


laws including higher principles and wider opera- 
tions. All I have to answer is—Give me good 
reason, and I can. A man may say— What 
seems good reason to you, does not to me.” I 
answer, “ We are both accountable to that being, 
if such there be, who has lighted in us the candle 
of judgment. To him alone we stand or fall. 
But there must be a final way of right, towards 
which every willing heart is led,—and which no 
one can find who does not seek it.” All I want to 
show here, is a conceivable region in which a 
miracle might take place without any violence 
done to the order of things. Our power of belief 
depends greatly on our power of imagining a region 
in which the things might be. I do not see how 
some people cou/d believe what to others may offer 
small difficulty. Let us beware lest what we call 
faith be but the mere assent of a mind which has 
cared and thought so little about the objects of its 
so-called faith, that it has never seen the diffi- 
culties they involve. Some such believers are the 
worst antagonists of true faith—the children of the 
Pharisees of old. 

If any one say we ought to receive nothing of 
which we have no experience ; I answer, there is 
in me a necessity, a desire before which all my 
experience shrivels into a mockery. Its comple- 
ment must lie beyond. We ought, I grant, to 
accept nothing for which we cannot see the 
probability of some sufficient reason, but I thank 
God that this sufficient reason is not for me limited 
to the realm of experience. To suppose that it 
was, would change the hope of a life that might be 
an ever burning sacrifice of thanksgiving, into a poor 
struggle with events and things and chances—to 
doom the Psyche to perpetual imprisonment in the 
worm. I desire the higher; I care not to live 
for the lower. The one would make me despise 
my fellows and recoil with disgust from a self I 
cannot annihilate ; the other fills me with humility, 
hope, and love. Is the preference for the one over 
the other foolish then—even to the meanest judg- 
ment ? 

A higher condition of harmony with law, may 
one day enable us to do things which must now 
appear an interruption of law. I believe it is in 
virtue of the absolute harmony in him, his perfect 
righteousness, that God can create at all. If man 
were in harmony with this, if he too were righteous, 
he ‘would inherit of his Father a something in 
his degree correspondent to the creative power in 
Him; and the world he inhabits, which is but an 
extension of his body, would, I think, be subject to 
him in a way surpassing his wildest dreams of 
dominion, for it would be the perfect dominion of 
holy law—a virtue flowing to and from him through 
the channel of a perfect obedience. I suspect that 
our Lord in all his dominion over nature, set forth 
only the complete man—man as God means him 
one day to be. Why should he not know where 
the fishes were ? or even make them come at his 
will? Why should not that will be potent as impulse 
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in them? If we admit what I hail as the only fun- 


damental idea upon which I can speculate har-| not much to say. 


moniously with facts, and as alone disclosing 


regions wherein contradictions are soluble, and | 





doubts previsions of loftier truth—I mean the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation ; or if even we admit that 
Jesus was good beyond any other goodness we 
know, why should it not seem possible that the 
whole region of inferior things might be more sub- 


ject to him than to us? And if more, why not, 


altogether? I believe that some of these miracles 
were the natural result of a physical nature perfect 
from the indwelling of a perfect soul, whose unity 


with the Life of all things and in all things was | 


absolute—in a word, whose sonship was perfect. 

If in the human form, God thus visited his 
people, he would naturally show himself Lord 
over their circumstances. He will not lord it over 
their minds, for such lordship is to him abhorrent : 
they themselves must see and rejoice in acknow- 
ledging the lordship which makes them free. 
There was no grand display, only the simple doing 
of what at the time was needful. Some say it is 
a higher thing to believe of him that he took 
things just as they were, and led the revealing life 
without the aid of wonders. On any theory this 
is just what he did as far as his own life was con- 
cerned. But he had no ambition to show himself the 
best of men. Hecomes to reveal the Father. He 
will work even wonders to that end, for the sake 
of those who could not believe as he did and had 
to be taught it. No miracle was needful for him- 
self: he saw the root of the matter—the care of 
God. But he revealed this root in a few rare and 
hastened flowers to the eyes that could not see 
to the root. There is perfect submission to lower 
law for himself, but revelation of the Father to 
them by the introduction of higher laws operating 
in the upper regions bordering upon ours, not 
separated from ours by any impassable gulf—rather 
connected by gently ascending stairs, many of whose 
gradations he could blend in one descent. He 
revealed the Father as being under no law, but as 
law itself, and the cause of the laws we know— 
the cause of all harmony because himself tHe har- 
mony. Men had to be delivered not only from 
the fear of suffering and death, but from the fear, 
which is-a kind of worship, of nature. Nature her- 
self must be shown subject to the Father and to 
him whom the Father had sent. Men must believe 
in the great works of the Father through the Ifttle 
works of the son: all that he showed was little to 
what God was doing. They had to be helped to 
see that it was God who did such things as often as 
they were done. He it is who causes the corn to 
grow for man. He gives every fish that a man eats. 
Even if things are terrible yet they are God’s, and 
the Lord will still the storm for their faith in Him 
—tame a storm, as a man might tame a wild 
beast—for his Father measures the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and men are miserable not to 
know it. For himself, I repeat, his faith is enough ; 
he sleeps on his pillow nor dreams of perishing. 


| 
| 
| 





On the individual miracles of this class, I have 
The first of them was wrought 
in the animal kingdom. 

He was teaching on the shore of the lake, and 
the people crowded him. ‘That he might speak 
with, more freedom, he stepped into an empty 
boat, and having prayed Simon the owner of it, 
who was washing his nets near by, to thrust it a 
little from the shore, sat down, and no longer 
incommoded by the eagerness of his audience, 
taught them from the boat. When he had ended 
he told Simon to launch out into the deep, 
and let down his nets for a draught. Simon had 
little hope of success, for there had been no fish 
there all night ; but he obeyed, and caught such a 
multitude of fishes that the net broke. They had 
to call another boat to their aid, and both began to 
sink from the overload of fishes. But the great 
marvel of it wrought on the mind of Simon as every 
wonder tends to operate on the mind of an honest 
man: it brought his sinfulness before him. In 
self-abasement he fell down at Jesus’ knees. 
Whether he thought of any individual sins at 
the moment, we cannot tell; but he was painfully 
dissatisfied with himself. He knew he was not 
what he ought to be. I am unwilling however to 
believe that such a man desired, save, it may be, as 
a passing involuntary result of distress, to be rid of 
the holy presence. I judge rather that his feeling 
was like that of the centurion—that he felt himself 
unworthy to have the Lord in his boat. He may 
have feared that the Lord took him for a good 
man, and his honesty could not endure such a 
mistake : “ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord.” 

The Lord accepted the spirit, therefore zot the 
word of his prayer. 

“Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men.” 

His sense of sinfulness, so far from driving the 
Lord from him, should draw other men to him. 
As soon as that cry broke from his lips, he had 
become fit to be a fisher of men. He had begun 
to abjure that which separated man from man. 

After his resurrection, St. John tells us the Lord 
appeared one morning, on the shore of the lake, to 
some of his disciples, who had again been toiling 
all night in vain. He told them once more how to 
cast their net, and they were not able to draw it 
for the multitude of fishes. 

“Tt is the Lord,” said St. John, purer-hearted, 
perhaps therefore keener-eyed than the rest. 

Since the same thing had occurred before, Simon 
had become the fisher of men, but had sinned 
grievously against his Lord. He knew that Lord 
so much better now however, that when he heard 
it was he, instead of crying Depart from me, he 
cast himself into the sea to go to him. 

I take next the feeding of the four thousand 
with the seven loaves and the few little fishes, and 
the feeding of the five thousand with the five loaves 
and the two fishes. 

Concerning these miracles, I think I have already 
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said almost all I have to say. If he was the son 
of God, the bread might as well grow in his hands 
as the corn in the fields. It is, I repeat, only a 
doing in condensed form, hence one more easily 
associated with its real source, of that which God is 
for ever doing more widely, more slowly, and with 
more detail both of fundamental wonder, and of 
circumstantial loveliness. Whence more fittingly 
might food come than from the hands of such 
an elder brother? No doubt there will always be 
men who cannot believe it :—happy are they who 
demand a good reason, and yet can believe a 
wonder! Associated with words which appeared 
to me foolish, untrue, or even poor in their con- 
tent, I should not believe it. Associated with 
such things as he spoke, I can receive it with ease, 
and I cherish it with rejoicing. 

It must be noted in respect of the feeding of the 
five thousand, that while the other evangelists 





merely relate the deed as done for the necessities 

of the multitude, St. John records also the use our | 
Lord made of the miracle. It was the outcome of | 
his essential relation to humanity. Of humanity 

he was ever the sustaining food. To humanity | 
he was about to give himself in an act of such utter 
devotion as could only be shadowed—now ir. the 
spoken, afterwards in the acted symbol of the eucha- | 
rist. ‘The miracle was a type of his life as the life | 
of the world, a sign that from him flows all the 

weal of his creatures. The bread we eat is but} 
its outer husk : the true bread is the Lord himself, | 
to have whom in us is eternal life. ‘Except ye 

eat the flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood ! 
ye have no life in you.” He knew that the grand | 
figure would disclose to the meditation of the 
loving heart infinitely more of the truth of the 
matter than any possible amount of definition and 
explanation, and yet must ever remain far short of 
setting forth the holy fact to the boldest and 
humblest mind. But lest they should start upon 
a wrong track for the interpretation of it, he says to 
his disciples afterwards, that this body of his should 
return to God ; that what he had said concerning 
the eating of it had a spiritual sense: “It is the 
spirit that giveth life ; the flesh profiteth nothing ”— 
for that. In words he contradicts what he said 
before, that they might see the words to have 
meant infinitely more than as words they were able 
to express ; that not their bodies on his body, but 
their souls must live on his soul, by a union and | 
communion of which the eating of his flesh and the 
drinking of his blood, was, after all, but a poor and 
faint figure. In this miracle, for the souls as for 

the bodies of men, he did and revealed the work of 
the Father. He who has once understood the 
meaning of Christ's words in connection with this 
miracle, can never be content they should be less 
than true concerning his Father in heaven. Who- 
ever would have a perfect Father, must believe 
that he bestows his very being for the daily food 
of his creatures. He who loves the glory of God 
will be very jealous of any word that would enhance 
his greatness by representing him incapable of | 


























suffering. Verily God has taken and will ever take 
and endure his share, his largest share of that 
suffering in and through which the whole creation 
groans for the sonship. 

Follows at once the equally wonderful story of 
his walking on the sea to the help of his disciples. 
After the former miracle, the multitude would have 
taken him by force to make him their king. Any 
kind of honour they would readily give him except 
that obedience for the truth’s sake which was all he 
cared for. He left them and went away into a 
mountain alone to pray to his Father. Likely he 
was weary in body, and also worn in spirit for lack 
of that finer sympathy which his disciples could not 
give him being very earthly yet. He who loves his 
fellows and labours among those who can ill under- 
stand him will best know what this weariness of 
our Lord must have been like. He had to endure 
the world-pressure of surrounding humanity in all 
its ungodlike phases. Hence even he, the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father, found it needful to retire 
for silence and room and comfort into solitary 
places. There his senses would be free, and his 
soul could the better commune with the Father. 
The mountain top was his chamber, the solitude 
around him its closed door, the evening sky over 
his head its open window. There he gathered 
strength from the wil! of the Father for what yet 
remained to be done for the world’s redemption. 
How little could the men below, who would have 
taken him by force and made him a king, under- 
stand of such communion! Yet every one of 
them must go hungering and thirsting and grasping 
in vain, until the door of that communion was 
opened for him. They would have made him a 
king: he would make them poor in spirit, mighty 
in aspiration, all kings and priests unto God. 

But amidst his prayer, amidst the eternal calm 
of his rapturous communion, he saw his disciples 
thwarted by a wind stronger than all their rowing: 
he descended the hill and walked forth on the 
water to their help. 

If ignorant yet devout speculation may be borne 
with here, I venture to say that I think the change 
of some kind that was necessary somehow before 
the body of the Son of Man could, like the Spirit 
of old, move upon the face of the waters, passed, 
not upon the water, but, by the will of the Son of 
Man himself, upon his own body. I shall have 
more to say concerning this in a following chapter 
—now I merely add that we know nothing yet, 
or next to nothing, of the relation between a 
right soul and a healthy body. To some no 
doubt the notion of a healthy body implies 
chiefly a perfection of all the animal functions, 
which is, on the supposition, a matter of course ; 
but what I should mean by an absolutely healthy 
body is, one entirely under the indwelling spirit, 
and responsive immediately to all the laws of 
its supremacy, whatever those laws may be in the 
divine ideal of a man. As we are now, we find 


|the diseased body tyrannizing over the almost 


helpless mind: the healthy body would be the 
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absolutely obedient body. What power over his | dinary laws of nature, or some higher law first 
own dwelling a Saviour coming fresh from the | setting such in operation, no one who has followed 
closest speech with him who made that body for] the spirit of my remarks will wonder that I do 
holy subjection, might have, who can tell! If I | not care to inquire: they are all of one. Nor, in 
hear of any reasonable wonder resulting therefrom, | regard to their finding themselves so quickly at the 
I shall not find it hard to believe, and shall be} end of their voyage, will they wonder if I think 
willing to wait until I, pure, inhabit an obedient | that we may have just one instance of space itself 
house, to understand the plain thing which is now | being subject to the obedient God, and that his 
a mystery. Meantime I can honour the laws I do | wearied disciples, having toiled and rowed hard for 
know, and which honest men tell me they have | so long, might well find themselves at their desired 
discovered, no less than those honest men who— | haven as soon as they received him into their boat. 
without my impulse, it may be, to speculate in this | Either God is all in all, or he is nothing. Either 
direction—think such as I foolish in employing | Jesus is the Son of the Father, or he did no miracle. 
the constructive faculty with regard to these things. | Either the miracles are fact, or I lose—-not my faith in 
But where, I pray them, lies any field so absolutely | this man—but certain outward signs of truths which 
its region as the unknown which yet the heart | these very signs have aided me to discover and 
yearns to know? Such cannot be the unknowable. | understand and see in themselves. 
It is endless comfort to think of something that} The miracle of the stilling of the storm naturally 
might be true. And the essence of whatever seems | follows here. 
to a human heart to be: true, I expect to find Why should not he, who taught his disciples that 
true—in greater forms, and without the degrading | God numbered the very hairs of their heads, do 
accidents which so often accompany it in the} what his father is constantly doing—still storms— 
brain of the purest thinker. Why should I not | bring peace out of uproar? Of course, if the storm 
speculate in the only direction in which things | was stilled, it came about by natural causes—that 
to me worthy of speculation appear likely to lie? | is, by such as could still a storm? That anything 
There is a wide may de around us; and every | should be done by unnatural causes, that is causes 
true speculation widens the probability of chang- | not of the nature of the things concerned, is absurd. 
ing the may be into the zs. The laws that are | The sole question is whether Nature works alone, 
known and the laws that shall be known are all} as some speculators think, or whether there is a 
lights from the Father of lights: he who reverently | soul in her, namely, an intent ;—whether these 
searches for such will not long mistake a flash in| things are the result of thought, or whether they 
his own brain for the candle of the Lord. But if | spring from a dead heart ; unconscious, yet produc- 
he should mistake, he will be little the worse, so| tive of conscious beings, to think, yea, speculate 
long as he is humble, and ready to acknowledge | eagerly concerning a conscious harmony hinted at 
error; while, if he should be right, he will be| in their broken music and conscious discord ; beings 
none the worse for having seen the glimmer of the | who, although thus born of unthinking matter, in- 
truth from afar—may, indeed, come to gather a| vent the notion of an all lovely, perfect, self-denying 
little honour from those who, in the experimental | being, whose thought gives form to matter, life to 
verification of an idea, do not altogether forget | nature, and thought to man—subjecting himself for 
that, without some foregone speculation, the very | their sakes to the troubles their waywardness has 
idea on which they have initiated their experiment, | brought upon them, that they too may at length 
and are now expending their most valued labour, | behold a final good—may see the Holy face to 
would never have appeared in their firmament to | face—think his thoughts and will his wisdom ! 
guide them to new facts and realities. That things should go by a law which does not 
Nor would it be impossible to imagine how St. | recognize the loftiest in him, a man feels to be a 
Peter might come within the sphere of the holy | mockery of him. There lies little more satisfaction 
influence, so that he, too, for a moment should | in such a condition of things than if the whole were 
walk on the water. Faith will yet prove itself as | the fortuitous result of ever conflicting, never com- 
mighty a power as it is represented by certain | bining forces. Wherever individual and various 
words of the Lord which are at present a stumbling- | necessity, choice, and prayer, come in, there must 
block even to devout Christians, who are able to be the present God, able and ready to fit circum- 
accept them only by putting explanations upon | stances to the varying need of the thinking will-ing 
them which render them unworthy of his utterance. | being he has created. Machinery will not do here 
When I say a power, I do not mean in itself, but | —perfect as it may be. That God might make a 
as connecting the helpless with the helpful, as| world to go on with absolute physical perfection to 
uniting the empty need with the full supply, as | all eternity, I could easily believe ; but where the 
being the conduit through which it is right and | gain?—nay, where the fitness, if he would train 
possible for the power of the creating God to flow | thinking beings to his own freedom? For such he 
to the created necessity. must be ever present, ever have room to order things 
When the Lord got into the boat, the wind | for their growth and change and discipline and ene 
ceased, “and immediately,” says St. John, “the | lightenment. The present living idea informing the 
ship was at the land whither they went.” As to| cosmos, is nobler than all forsaken perfection— 








whether the ceasing of the wind was by the or-| nobler, as a living man is nobler than an automaton 
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If one should say: “The laws of God ought to} consider—one to some minds involving greater 
admit of no change,” I answer: The same work- | difficulties than all the rest. They say the story of 
ing of unalterable laws might under new circum-| the fish with a piece of money in its mouth is more 
stances /ook a breach of those laws. That God | like one of the tales of eastern fiction than a sober 
will never alter his laws, I fully admit and uphold, | narrative of the quiet-toned gospel. I acknowledge 
for they are the outcome of his truth and fact ; but | a likeness: why might there not be some likeness 
that he might not act in ways unrecognizable by us | between what God does and what man invents? 
as consistent with those laws, I have yet to see| But there is one noticeable difference: there is 
reason ere I believe. Why should his perfect will | nothing of colour in the style of the story. No 
be limited by our understanding of that will? Should | great roc, no valley of diamonds, no earthly grandeur 
he be paralysed because we are blind? That | whatever is hinted at in the poor bare tale. Peter 
he should ever require us to believe of him what | had to do with fishes every day of his life: an 
we think wrong, I do not believe ; that he should | ordinary fish, taken with the hook, was here the 
present to our vision what may be inconsistent | servant of the Lord—and why should not the poor 
with our half digested and constantly changing | fish have its share in the service of the Master ? 
theories, I can well believe. Why not—if only to} Why should it not show for itself and its kind that 











keep us from petrifying an imperfect notion, and 
calling it an Jdea? What I would believe is, that 
a present God manages the direction of those laws, 
even as a man, in his inferior way, works out his 
own will in the midst and by means of those laws. 
Shall God create that which shall fetter and limit 
and enslave himself? What should his laws, as 
known to us, be but the active mode in which he 
embodies certain truths—that mode also the out- 
come of his own nature? If so, they must be 
always capable of falling in with any, if not of| 
effecting every expression of his will. | 

There remains but one miracle of this class to | 


| they were utterly his? that along with the waters in 
| which they dwelt, and the wind which lifteth up 
the waves thereof, they were his creatures, and 
gladly under his dominion? What the scaly 
minister brought was no ring, no rich jewel, but a 
simple piece of money, just enough, I presume, to 
/meet the demand of those whom, although they 
had no legal claim, our Lord would not offend by 
a refusal; for he never cared to stand upon his 
rights, or treat that as a principle which might be 
waived without loss of righteousness. I take for 
granted that there was no other way at hand for 
those poor men to supply the sum required of them. 
GEORGE MACDONALD, 


DIANA COVERDALE’S DIARY. 


As I think of Diana Coverdale, the Vicar’s 
daughter*—patiently recalling trait after trait in 
order that the heart may enjoy a full view of her 
as she was in these days when my life was so 
strangely bound up in hers—one feature of her 
character comes more and more into prominence, 
and seems to assert for itself the right to a central 
place in my estimate. Her sympathies were so 
perfect and well-ordered, that she appeared actually 
to live the lives of those with whom she was 
brought closely into contact as truly as they did 
themselves. Her ear was always open; but her 
heart seemed to anticipate yours by that wondrous 
instinct which sometimes makes you fancy that some 
people, who to the casual eye may seem in nought 
uncommon, need but the gift of words to make 
them poets. She never spoilt a deep experience 
by fine words; but she had the rare quality of 
asserting your better self against temporary moods 
of wayward selfishness, and inspiring you by a 
look. I remember sitting beside her in the little 
arbour at the foot of the vicarage garden one day 
in early autumn, when nature, in the excess of its 
later beauty, seems as if striving to oppress the 
soul by its weight of gladness. We had been silent 
for some time, my head resting on her lap. All at 
once I started, and heaved a deep sigh. 

* See p. 399. 





“You dear, Aafpy one!” she said, stroking my 
head very tenderly. 

I looked at her in surprise, and no doubt with 
an expression of inquiry ; for I fancied myself any- 
thing but happy just then, and certainly did not 
expect such words from Diana, who had always 
been so kind. 

“JT knew you would think it harsh of me to call 
you happy,” she said, smiling that sweet smile of 
hers that seemed to shed sunshine all round and 
over you, “but it is true for all that. Miserable 
people never sigh so freely as you did just now; if 
they only could, it would ease their hearts.” 

I had gone to Diana ina more than ordinarily 
disconsolate mood that day, and I had just written 
in the diary which, as Diana knew, I had only 
begun to keep about a week previously, that this 
was the most miserable day of my life: for aunt had 
scolded me for something of which I was innocent, 
and had besides refused to let me put on my silk 
frock to go to the vicarage in, because I had per- 
sisted in silence when she asked me how I did it. 
Diana’s word “ miserable” seemed somehow to con- 
vict me of hypocrisy. 

“Oh, no,” I said, “I know better than to think 
you harsh, whatever you may say ; only aunt was so 
cross with me this morning, when I was in the right 
all the time, that I can’t forget it.” 

“Poor aunt!” said Diana, “and she will be 
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sighing and vexing herself about it too, no doubt— 
now that you are out of her sight fora time. Per- 
haps if you knew how she worries herself about 
you, you would not think so harshly of her ; it is 
the worse for herself that she contrives to make the 
doing of her duty so disagreeable. People like her 
really suffer more than if they were the most self- 
denying creatures in the world. They have no 
satisfaction even in the good they do, and are con- 
stantly weakening themselves for no real purpose ; 
and this is the cause of nearly all their misery.” 
“Tt is the way with aunt, at any rate; she will 
neither be at peace herself, nor let any one near her 
be at peace,” I answered rather warmly, and, I fear, 
with too deep an echo of self-satisfaction for one 
who was so miserable as I fancied myself then. 
“But when all is done with the idea of its being 
for our good, we should try to pity and forgive and 
help them ; for if they hurt others they hurt them- 
selves far more. And is it not possible we may be 


doing the very same ourselves all the time we are | 


condemning them?” urged Diana, bending down and 
kissing my forehead, as I felt the blood rushing to 
my face under the sense of having my secrets all 
exposed in open daylight. 

I could not have spoken in my own defence 


suppose I had wished ; but here Diana rose up and | 


said— 


“Now I must see after things indoors, and I | 


wish you to help me. I promised to take up a 
little parcel to old Jessy Bates at Langton-over- 
Meuse, and as I have much to look to to-night, 
perhaps you will take it for me, and say I will come 
over to-morrow before afternoon service.” 

I said I should be delighted to go. 

“And when you come back,” said Diana, “I 
must show you something.” 

I remember running up the avenue through the 
strip of wood, and across the little stream by the 
plank, and down the dusty road to Jessy Bates’s 
house. 
struggled hard to bring up a poor family on a 
labourer’s pittance ; and now, when it had come to 
the last stage with her, all the return her children 
could make was to club together their pence weekly 
to keep her out of the workhouse, of which, to her 
credit, she had a trembling fear. She was almost 
blind, and spoke with a strange quaver in her voice. 
I had seen her before, and heard her spoken about, 
but had never been inher house. It was very dark 
and dull, and I am afraid not over clean, for Jessy’s 
family did not live beside her, and she had no one 
to attend on her save a woman who lived in the 
house with her, and who worked in the fields. I 
confess I shuddered as I went in. And yet Diana 
spent hours every day in such places reading with the 
people, and conversing with them, and sometimes 
doing kindly offices, such as you would scarcely have 
expected from one brought up as she had been. 
There was so little light that when I first entered I 
could seenothing, save the eyes of a cat in the farthest 
corner. But very soon a voice came from the bed. 

“ Thee’st cwoam, bless thee! an’ the hous be 





Jessy was a poor forlorn creature, who had , 


| snot dark ; but thee must pick thee’s way to the 
bedside. I an’t perky to get oop.” 

Jessy came from the north, and had never got 
quite rid of her native dialect. I scarcely knew 
what she said, though I caught the sense of it. 
She was a little disappointed when she found it 
| Was not Diana who had come. But she brought 
| her hand over my head slowly, and over my face, 
| before she took the little packet from me, saying 
as she did so, “Thee bee’st a main fair lass, an’ a 
good un, I reckon, or thee hadna been sent.” 
| And the peculiar sweetness of the broken voice 
| made me feel comfortable. Then she told me all 
| that Diana had done for her with such full-hearted- 
ness of gratitude that it must have done the old 
creature good. At all events, it did me a great 
deal of good to hear her; and she gave me a 
blessing when I left. 

I was soon back with Diana, for I ran through 
the wood, only pausing to pick up some wild 
pansies that were growing there, to take to her, 
as I knew she liked all kind of wild flowers. When 
I went up to her sitting-room, she was busy beating 
up something in a little mortar, which she told me 
was liniment for an infant that had been burned, 
and was now getting better. As she was going to 
see it that evening, she would go so far on the way 
| home with me after we had had our tea. 

“ But you have brought me violets,” she said, as 
she took them from me and put them in a glass 
with water; “I have some which I have kept for 
| more than five years ; and do you know they are in 
the very book I meant to show you when you 
came back : strange, now, isn’t it ?” 

And with that she went to a cupboard, and 
brought out a little volume, and it seemed almost 
' to open of itself; displaying wild flowers beautifully 
| preserved between the leaves. 

“Tt is not for the wild flowers I keep it now,” 
she said, “for you see it is nearly full of writing,” 
turning over the leaves. ‘I used to write down all 
| my imaginary griefs and distresses in that book, and 

—would you believe it >—I was fain to excite new 
| sorrows by poring over and over the old ones, when 
I was more happy than I had any right to be.” 

* And do you never write down anything now?” 
I asked without looking up from the book. 

“Well, I do; but it would not interest anybody, 
I fear; it is only a list of the houses I call at, 
and memoranda of the state I found my sick 
people in when I saw them last, and when I should 
call again. I never write down my own feelings 
now, nor my own wrongs or doubts ; because I am 
sure it would not relieve me a bit, but only make 
me hate myself in the end, and not help me to love 
my fellow-creatures any better.” 

“ And don’t you look into it sometimes still ?” 

“Well, no, not unless I happen to be despond- 
ent ; and then I don’t look into it, but only at the 
outside of it, and at once take down the other one, 
and find it is time for me to be on my way to some 
poor friend I had almost forgotten. You are grow- 
ing a big girl now, Lucy, so big I scarce need to 
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stoop to kiss you as I used, and you will try and 
help me, won’t you?” and her dear lips were 
warmly pressed on mine. : 

I could only say “ Yes,” with the tears in my eyes. 

And that very night I began to do what I had 
never thought of before. Diana had taught me to 
knit—a thing I had thought irksome at the time, 
and, indeed, I had so nearly forgotten it that now 
I found my fingers moving stiffly over the wires. 
But a few days after, when I was sitting by myself 
in my bedroom, aunt came in. 

“You're at your knitting, Lucy,” she said. “ Ah, 
that’s right, for a busy hand makes a full purse. 
You're your father’s child in many ways—he was 
always for making and making a little more, and 
complaining that he couldn’t get a fair return ; and 
would try the foreign parts. But, bless me, child, 
that’s far, far too wide for your wrist. You must 
pull it down again,” taking the work in her hand 
to examine it more closely. 

“But it's for you, aunt; and I took your size 
before I began it.” 

She said nothing, but looked at me with an 
expression I had never seen on her countenance 
before—a mixture of surprise, pleasure, and self- 
condemnation. She gave me back the work with 
a smile that hid coming tears, and went away. That 
was the first thing that made me feel towards 
uncle’s house the least as if I were at home. You 
see I had now done something to justify a homely 
interest in it. 

Aunt had sometimes grumbled at my going to 
the vicarage so often, and had hurt me very much 
by remarks on the way Diana did, “teaching the 
poor folks airs as if they were better than their 
neighbours for being poorer,” as she urged ; but 
now there was no more of this, though I was with 
Diana oftener than before, frequently going her 
rounds among her poor people with her. And at 
length, when some years after the great blow came 
to her, she said she had discharged all claims our 
poor people had upon her by the fact of my 
presence among them; and when she went she 
gave me the diaries, saying they might be helpful to 
me as they had been to her; for when once she was in 
India, in the midst of her work there, she did not 
wish to have constantly in her hand temptations to 
look back. This is how I have these diaries to use 
as I deem best. Shy people, it is well known, are 
far more bold than others when once they make 
the desperate dash and escape from the tyrant in 
themselves ; so I, having already gone so far, feel 
that, in justice to my dear friend, I must go farther 
yet, and give my readers some faithful extracts 
from these diaries. Nor would it be possible in 
any other way to let strangers see how truly human, 
how tender, how weak and womanly and self- 
distrustful, and yet how strong and brave, and full 
of faith, was my friend and heroine. 


IL. 


Wednesday, June 3rd.—My first entry in this 
book is to tell of a terrible grief. How little I ex- 





pected this when I brought it from Silverley, 
where I had been at my cousin’s for a fortnight! 
Willie Holmes, who was my little playfellow, 
died of the fever yesterday. I can’t bear to think 
of it yet. He was like a brother to me; and 
oh, we loved each other so much! I hardly think 
the going away to school will be such a hard thing 
now. Everything I cared for seemed half of it his. 
Perhaps he would not have cared so much for 
me when he got bigger; but I am sure he could 
never have come home to look at the grove, and 
the beck, and the arbour without thinking of me a 
little. How sad it is! and I never had a brother 
or sister of my own! 

June 25th.—Oh, this life here is so dull. Miss 
Bennett means to be very kind to me; but she 
thinks I am a child, and treats me so. If I don’t 
do my lessons so well as she expects, she doesn’t 
scold me, but pats me on the head and smiles so 
pityingly, though she does not mean me to think 
it, just as if I couddn’t do any better; and I hate 
it. If I were only beside papa, and had old Nannie 
to dress me and give me one of her angry scold- 
ings I used to like so ill, though I laughed at them, 
I feel sure I could do better. And that Monsieur 
Biladi worrits me above everything! He looks at 
me out of his sharp grey eyes as if I was just a 
reading machine, and had only to get a screw put 
right when anything went wrong. If anybody 
would only get real angry with me and make me 
cry outright, I think it would be better for me. 

July 8th.—The first bit of sunshine came to me 
to-day. A little girl from abroad, whom I had 
not taken much notice of at first, came to me on 
the lawn and asked me if I could help her to read 
a letter she had received, and which Miss Bennett 
had handed her to read with a grave remark. It 
had been written hurriedly, and the ink had got 
dim, so that she was not sure if he had made it 
out. She didn’t like to ask any of the other girls, 
she said. We went into the shrubbery and sat down 
on the grass there, and we read over the letter word 
by word. Edith’s father (for Edith Masterman is her 
name) had a sunstroke and was very ill. Edith 
only said, “ What will ma and Alf do?” and she 
began to cry. I couldn’t help it, ‘I threw my 
arms round her, and said I would be her friend 
and comfort her as much as I could. Edith asked 
me if I had a mother and brothers, and when I 
said “ No” she looked at me so strangely ; as if a 
little girl at school had no right to be without a 
mother and brothers, and could scarcely be a little 
girl’s friend—not to speak of taking her round the 
neck and kissing her. But when I told her my 
mother died so long ago, and how my father was a 
clergyman and lived all alone, save for Nannie, 
and how, though I did not remember mother’s face 
very distinctly, I used to go to bed so often with 
the tears in my eyes and dream about her, so that 
I scarce could believe she was dead, Edith returned 
my kiss and said she would be my friend. We are 
to beg to be let walk out together. 

July 20th—We have had an excursion, but I 
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did not enjoy it very much, Edith has been ill 
and could not go, and they will not allow me to go 
near her. I go outside at the back of the house at 
five and look up at her window. Nobody sees me, 
as all are in then, and I get snuggled in late. I do 
not think of home so often as I did at first ; but 
when the thought comes now it makes me burst 
out into tears: and often at these times I can’t fix 


went yesterday evening. 
was so sweet-tempered and good! 
pined away here. 


It was delightful to seek wild flowers for her. 


be disappointed if I can’t play well. 





Poor little Edith, she 

But she has 

Now she is gone, I don’t know | 
how I can think of the two months to come yet. | 
Yet, 
I must confess, I pass the days more easily now, be- 
cause I force myself to learn music, knowing papa will 
But sometimes, 
when I go to bed, all the old feelings come back, 


my mind on the lesson. Would it be better not to 
think of home at all and have lessons always right ? 
I don’t know: if I ever come to that, Miss Bennett 
will have a good scholar, as she earnestly wishes 
all.the young ladies to be, to reward the care and 
pains spent on their training. 

August 14th.—Edith Masterman has not got 
| better, and her friends sent for her to London. She 
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and I can only lieandsob. One evening the “ super- 
intendent” found me doing so, and rudely told 
me to sleep and not to disturb those in the rooms near 
|me. I lay awake nearly all that night, thinking; 
and the wind got high and rattled the windows, and 
|I got no sleep till the daylight came in in the 
When I went down-stairs Miss Bennett 
looked displeased with me because of my swollen 
face, or perhaps it was because I had failed with 


morning. 
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my exercise the day before. I was sure she was | 
thinking of me to-day; for she forgets nothing, | 
believe. 

September 8th.—I am going home before the close 
of the school, because papa has not been so well, 
and would like me beside him. I do not know! 
rightly whether to be glad or not ; I should be, if it 
were not for the thought of coming back to school 
again, and because papa is ill. 

October 1st.—Poor papa, I think he had missed 
me, and had fretted ; so I am proud to feel I am of 
use to somebody. I could stay beside him always, 
but he does not talk much to me, and seems very 
absent, and looks at me so vacantly sometimes. But 
he has never once spoken about the music, the only 
thing I was proud of my progress in, because I 
thought it would please him so much. Perhaps it 
may ‘be different when he feels a little better. He 
will have me to read these dry, dry books for him, 
which I can make nothing of; and he seems to! 
catch at every word, just as the miser in the story- 
book caught at the coin the imp took from him. I 
have not read many stories, but I do not care for 
them, and they make your heart anxious and 
troubled, without helping you any way, as that did 
mine. 

October 20th.—Papa was out with me for a short 
walk to-day ; but when I began to express my de- | 
light in the beauties of the autumn and the fine | 
colours of the sky, as we were returning, he said, | 
Nature was “a beautiful body full of sores and | 
boils,” and could never satisfy the wants it excited 
in a human heart; unless the love of God came in 
first to sanctify it, it was like the chamber we read 
of in Scripture, swept and garnished only to let in 
worse visitors. Papa speaks in that strain more 
than he used to do; and sometimes he says things 
about man’s depravity, when speaking to himself 
more than to me, which forces me to think some! 
great wrong has ‘been done to him, and has dwelt | 
on his memory now his mind is weakened by sick- | 
ness and far from being like what it used to be. It| 
is very painful to me to hear him, but papa seems 
much wrapt up in his own thoughts, and is changed 
in many ways. 

October 24th.—Nannie was busy preparing vege- 
tables at the back-door to-day when I came back 
from the wood with some flowers I had gathered 
for papa’s room. “Oh, are they not pretty, 
Nannie?” I said. “ Well, such things be fit for 
ladies, and putting of ’em in books; but folks 
like me mun be content wi’ less beautiful things.” 
“But, Nannie,” I said, “I love to gather them 
so much,” “May be, Miss Die; but folks wh 
ain’t brought up to it don’t care for em things.” 
You have no business with what you weren't brought | 
up to, is Nannie’s creed. She is changed too; I 
think she is harsher than she was ; or may it be | 
that the change is in me? I heard Nannie say | 
once, “ A few months changed young folks so, ye | 

















scarce would know ’em.’ 
er; but he does not} 
go out so much as he used to, and the charge of 


Not 





| the parish is very much left to the curate. I almost 
feel strange ; for though the vicarage was never 
much frequented, scarce anybody seems to call at 
it now; and I know I should feel lonely, were it 
not that papa likes me to read to him in the after- 
noons, I enjoy it now, though I don’t understand 
it, because papa seems pleased, and says I am im- 
proved in my reading. Perhaps he is only getting 
accustomed to it; but I have tried hard to do my 
best for his sake. 

November 12th,—-Having called to mind what 
Nannie said about the flowers, and some folks not 
having been brought up to admire beautiful things, 
I fell to thinking over it all when I was in bed last 
night. I thought that, perhaps, if I asked Nannie 
to let me help her, she would be more like what 
she was to me before I left home; so, as I wakened 
early, and could not go to sleep again, I went softly 
down-stairs, and found my way to the kitchen. I 
opened the window, and after some difficulty found 
the shoe-brushes, and began to brush my own shoes. 
Before I had half finished, Nannie was in the kitchen 
in a fit of terror. ‘How could you do it, Miss 
Die?” she said—she had always called me Miss 
Die since my return, and I did not like it at all— 
“terrifying people in that way?” “Well, Nannie, 
I just wished to try if I could be so useful as to 
clean my own shoes, because then, perhaps, I could 
help people with others, if they sorely wanted help, 
| or were ill any time.” ‘ Bless us!” she cried, “is 
the girl losing her wits a flower-gathering, as is 
surely bad as any wool-gathering! An’ to think o’ 
a Coverdale cleaning of their own shoes! Not 
as long as Nannie Haymers lives and has an ounce 
of blood in her old body. Go out of my kitchen, 
Miss Die,” she said, the tears coming into her 
eyes as she said it; “you have no business here, 
though you do be little mistress now.” “But I 
didn’t wish to make you angry, Nannie; I wanted 
to help you, if I only could,” I urged. “You 
dear girl!” said Nannie, fairly melting now, “it is 
good of you, but you mustn’t think of such a thing 
— it would not be becomin’ fora lady ; an’ youre a 
lady, though it was only because you're your 
mother’s child.” And with that she kissed me, and 
then begged I would forgive her for speaking so 
plain, and taking of a liberty, and entreated me to 
go up-stairs to my bed again. I have written this 
down in my diary because it shows what a good 
creature Nannie was, and how a good deal 
of the change was in me. I suppose one can’t 
leave a place and go back to it again quite the 
same. 

November 30th.—After Christmas, I am going to 
| a school near London, I shall not leave home with 
the same feelings as last time; and, as I am not 
going back to Miss Bennett’s, I comfort myself 
with thinking the London school can’t be less 
attractive to me than it was: only I shall miss the 
country walks. I wonder if I shall see little Edith 
Masterman. I shall try and find her out, although 
London is a far bigger place than I was ever in 
before. And, perhaps, there are nice walks there 
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too. I suppose the parks must be nice and green, 
with plenty of trees in them. But papa does not 
seem to countenance such a delight in natural 
things as I know I should feel if I had any com- 
panion to join with me. I sometimes think these 
words I copied out of an old magazine were meant 
for me: “I am like a plant in the dark feeling 
about for the light; no sooner does the root get 
twisted towards a little chink than suddenly it is 
closed, and hope for a time dies within me again. 
But the sunlight will be victorious at last, and will 
restore me to the sweet community I crave.”—I 
saw a hawk pursuing a little bird to-day, when I 
was out. ‘The helpless little thing circled and 
circled round about in the air; but the hawk, after 
swinging over it on wide-stretched wings for a little, 
like a bad black shadow, pounced down suddenly, 
and in a moment all was over with it. Perhaps 
that was something like what papa meant. Hawks 
never sing. I feel solitary, and am ashamed at my 
want of regret at the thought of leaving. Papa is 
quite strong again in his bodily health, but his 
mind has had a shake. I fear there is something 
of which I don’t know; I cannot help thinking so, 
especially from what Nannie said one day when 
she didn’t fancy I heard her—about false friends, 
and losses, and hard lines for them as were 
innocent. 

January 15th.—The London school is better 
than I fancied it would be. But it is not quite in 
London. There are a great many girls and many 
teachers ; and I do not feel so much put out as I 
fancied I should be. We are more together than 
at Miss Bennett’s, and though I didn’t fancy I 
should like this, I have found a nice companion 
in Alice Summers, who lived long ago in our parish ; 
and we sometimes go out together. Alice has a 
fine ear for music, which I have not, and is very 
industrious ; for she has letters every day from 
some one or other of her folks at home; but she 
is very good, and has read so much in history and 
poetry that Iam quite ashamed at my ignorance. 
She quoted a poem, “ Break, break, break,” yester- 
day, that seemed to express all I had ever felt, and 
almost took my breath away. She has given me 
the book it is in to read; but I must firmly do my 
work first. 

January 30th. —1 do not make so much pro- 
gress as I wish, and vex myself about it every day. 
I fancy I should be teaching now instead of learn- 
ing as Iam here. I feel I shall never do any good 
at drawing, and fear it is both time and money 
wasted. Ihave written to papa, begging him to 
let me learn Italian instead, as it might be useful 
some time, and I like languages much. 

February 19th.—I\ have begun Italian, and am 
greatly interested in it. Papa said in his letter it 
was the very music of speech and the key to a 
kingdom of charms, and yet he warned me against 
forming too great a love for any knowledge for its 
own sake. He is sometimes very contradictory. 
But he says things so beautifully, that I wonder he 





| had before, and strikes me as having a story. 





has never written a book; but, of course, his ser- 


mons would easily make a book. 

March 5th.—1I have been in bed for two days, 
and the doctor says I have caught a fever and 
mustn’t rise; so I can only write a few words, and 
hope I may not be so ill as need to write to papa: 
he would be so troubled about it. 

April 30th.—Home again! What a strange 
time it has.been! It looks as if it were years since 
I left. Nannie and the new curaté were down at 
the station with a gig waiting to take me home. 
Papa was so glad to see me: he took me in his 
arms, after I had been laid down on the sofa, say- 
ing that I should not go away again, and was done 
with schools now, and was so carried away with 
his fervour as to forget that the young curate was 
in the room. He is different from any we have 
He 
glances at you so quietly, as if he took in all your 
character with a look. He is /o still and self- 
possessed, if one may lay store by first impressions. 
But he is not like any one I have seen. 

May 10th.—I know all about papa’s grief now. 
Mainma’s money is all lost; and I have little to 
look to if papa should die. Nannie told me of it; 
but I had to press her very much before she would 
do so. Some of papa’s own friends led him into 
losing it, and that is the worst thing to bear. ‘This 
has made me think of many things that never 
troubled me before. I may need to earn my own 
living, so I must try and be very useful now my 
girl-life is all behind me. But God will help me. 
I believe that with all my heart and mind. 

May 20th.—I have striven to hide from papa 
what I have been thinking about so much for 
some days past. But I suppose I must have been 
rather too eager to seem in good spirits ; and for 
the first time he stopped me after I had begun to 
read, and said: “Are you sure you are quite 
better, Diana?” I made no reply, but looked sur- 
prised at his question. “You do not look so well 
as you did a few days since,” he added, as he 
rose and put his hand on my shoulder. I could 
not say that I felt so well; but I said, “Oh, my 
spirits are very good, papa, and I enjoyed my walk 
so much yesterday.” ‘ Very well,” said he; “we 
shan’t read any to-day: you must rest; or perhaps 
you would like I should walk to the wood with 
you.” And here, he kissed me with more fervour 
than usual and looked in my eyes very tenderly, 
as his own turned moist, as I thought. And we 
walked on for a good way without his saying any- 
thing ; and then, as if with a sense of relief, he 
said quite gently: “I have written to Silverley 
asking Uncle David to come.” I knew my father 
wished to speak to him about me; for he had 
taken more interest in me than any other of our 
friends, and had often had me with his girls for 
weeks ata time. After that papa talked about the 
strange ways in which God led us in his Provi- 
dence; and his manner confirmed all that Nannie 
had told me. B. ORME, 
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James Hamitton, the author of “ Life in Ear- 
nest,” and the pastor of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tion in Regent Square, London, was the type of a 
somewhat unusual, but very valuable class of minis- 


ters. He exemplified 3 combination of qualities, | 


which gave at once uniqueness to his character and 
value to his ministry. Take him to pieces, as it 
were, and examine his qualities one by one, you 
would not say that any of them was of the highest 
class. In point of intellect, there have been many 
men of greater grasp and more intensity. As a 
scholar, his attainments, though superior, were not 
surpassing. Asa theologian, he clearcd up no great 


difficulty, and practised no new method. Asa poet, | 


a prose poet, using his imagination largely, he pro- 
bably had the greatest pre-eminence ; but even here 
he stood decidedly below Edward Irving and Thomas 
Chalmers. In spiritual Christianity, he did not 
equal M‘Cheyne and his school. In pulpit oratory, 
he was inferior a long way to Archer Butler, or 
Henry Melvill. The charm of his genial nature, 
even, was not without the drawback of a certain 
approach to softness. But while the process of 
analysis is thus hard upon him, the sympathetic 
method amply compensates for its rigour. It places 
before us a man of many qualities hardly ever com- 
bined in the Christian minister. There is about 
him a liveliness and a buoyancy, for example, like 
that of some of our popular essayists, which the 
severe thought of the Calvinistic minister usually 
frowns far away. ‘There is a union of culture and 
orthodoxy which is seldom exemplified. There is 
a freshness of colour in his representation of the old 
truths that shows a rare power of bringing out of 
his treasury things new and old. There is a radi- 
ance and beauty diffused over his whole life, coming 
from the loving warmth of his own spirit, that goes 
a great way in commending the lessons he seeks 
to enforce. In two things, as it seems to us, the 
life and ministry of James Hamilton carry a pre- 
eminent lesson. In the first place, he has taught 
preachers how to bring to the service of the pulpit 
stores of acquirement which have usually lain apart; 


and in the second place, and perhaps principally, | 


he has taught Christians of all kinds to aim at 
elevating the standard of the Christian life; at 
bringing out fully and brightly those qualities which 
indicate to all men the heavenly origin of their reli- 
gion ; and at becoming at once more devotedly sub- 
missive and trustful toward God, and more genial, 
amiable, and attractive toward man. 

Dr. Hamilton owed not a little, under God, to 
the happy start which he made in life. He was 
happy in his like-minded father, and in all the cir- 
cumstances of his home; happy in the opportunity 
which his father’s library and circumstances afforded 
him of indulging early and freely his literary tastes ; 
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| happy in his college companions ; and happy in his 
first start in the ministry at Abernyte. In addition 
| to this, he was very happy in the congregation to 
| which his life was spent in ministering ; and he was 
remarkably happy in his married life. Add to this 
that he was mercifully exempted from any of those 
crushing trials which so many good men have to 
| bear. ‘The heaviest of his domestic sorrows were 
| the loss of his father, who, like himself, died early, 
his son being then but twenty, and the deaths of 
his sisters and mother; all deeply felt, especially 
the first, but not causing an irreparable mutilation, 
so to speak, of the heart. There was no living 
sorrow in his family circle—no skeleton in his 
house. In temporal things he knew how to abound, 
and his life as a minister and his career as an 
author had much more than the average share of 
encouragement and success. The outward condi- 
tions of his life favoured the development of that 
happy, genial nature which gave such a charm both 
to the man and to his writings. Had he encoun- 
tered in boyhood the bitter east wind of poverty ; 
had he had to bear the burden of crushed hopes 
and perpetual disappointment; or had he been 
haunted by the spectre of wickedness in some one 
dear to him, the conditions would have been far 
more unfavourable. Yet, on the other hand, the 
very fact that he encountered none of those fierce 
obstacles which are fitted to show a man his weak- 
ness, and throw him forcibly on the divine strength, 
and that nevertheless he made the cultivation of an 
amiable and happy spirit one of his great objects, 
and was constantly striving after it more and more, 
in some respects adds to the respect and wonder 
with which we must regard his beautiful temper. 
For nothing is more common than to find men 
who can bear heavy trials with patience, but have 
no control over themselves when it is common 
worries rather than heavy trials they have to en- 
dure. To a man full of active projects, and 
straitened for the time to accomplish them, as 
Hamilton was, nothing is more trying than to be 
robbed of the little spare time they have by frivo- 
lous interruptions and unproductive avocations. 
To this trial Dr. Hamilton was incessantly ex- 
| posed. Hours of every week were occupied in 
| listening to talk which came to nothing, or in 
attending meetings where hardly anything was 
done. ‘To his brother, who recommended homeceo- 
pathy, he wrote that if he had a globule, not of 
hellebore, but of anti-bore, he would gladly become 
a convert to the system! In proportion as a man 
is busy, his temper is usually short. It is when a 
body is in rapid motion that it comes with the most 
violent thump against any obstacle to its progress. 
That Dr. Hamilton should have been able to bear 
this great drawback to his comfort, and fatal ob- 
struction to his most cherished schemes, not only 
without open complaint, but with constant serenity, 
shows how deep must have been the springs of his 
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equanimity, and how earnest the discipline to which 
they were habitually subject. 

Spiritual life dawned quietly upon James Hamil- 
ton, indeed, almost imperceptibly. The influences 
in his father’s manse were such as are usually fol- 
lowed by the gradual, not the sudden appearance 
of the life from above. His father’s example, the 
conversation of his friends, and the contents of the 
books which he began very early to devour, seem 
to have combined to turn his thoughts to the duty 
of giving himself to the Lord. The commence- 
ment of the change was so still, that probably it 
was not observed either by himself or others. But 
no error would be greater than to suppose that the 
roots of his piety were short and slender. It often 
happens that where the spiritual life has commenced 
quietly it undergoes great and conspicuous ad- 
vances from time to time. Before Hamilton was 
seventeen, he had an illness that kept him for a 
considerable time on the verge of eternity. His 
own belief was that he was dying, and not having 
any assurance of an interest in the Redeemer’s 
righteousness, his spirit was intensely exercised. 
In the prospect of going to the Lord’s Table, he 
devoted an entire week to religious reading and 
meditation, self-examination, and prayer. He 
wrote and, on his bended knees, signed a covenant 
dedicating himself to God. It proceeded on the 
narrative that he was an utter sinner, unable to 
deliver himself, lost and hopeless unless God came 
to his relief. It then recited the provisions of the 
covenant of grace, fulfilled in the meritorious life 
and death of Jesus, of which covenant he declared 
his acceptance, embracing Christ as his prophet, 
priest, and king—as his surety, intercessor, and 
redeemer, and embracing in Christ God as his God 
and Father, and the Holy Spirit as his sanctifier, 
comforter, and guide. Every sin that had do- 
minion over him he renounced, praying for grace 
to wage an unremitting war against all his spiritual 
enemies. “To thee and to thy service,” he con- 
cluded, “I surrender all the faculties which thou 
hast bestowed upon me, and pray that thou 
wouldest honour me to be successful in thy service. 
Grant unto me more and more to know thee. 
Strengthen in me that which is good, and root out 
that which is evil. Make thy grace sufficient for 
my need, and perfect thy strength in my weakness. 
Support me in the time of trial and temptation, 
and stand by me in the hour of death. Do thou 
then lift upon me the light of thy reconciled 
countenance, and make me to behold it. And may 
all near and dear to me possess an interest in the 
blessings of thy salvation.” 

The document thus solemnly prepared and signed 
in the immediate prospect of death makes two 
things very plain: the intensity of his feelings and 
the thoroughly scriptural basis of his religious life. 
His dealings with God were very close and very 
thorough. There is no trace of compromise be- 
tween God and Mammon, no longing, lingering 
look on the plains of Sodom; but a full, hearty 
consecration of everything to the Lord. And the 





recognition of the great scriptural basis of a sinner’s 
hopes could not have been more explicit if the 
document had been framed on set purpose to show 
that there is no necessary connection between Cal- 
vinism and Philistinism—that on such a basis you 
may rear the structure of a most gentle life, the 
richest culture, the most wide-spreading sympathy, 
and unwearied activity in. well-doing. That Dr. 
Hamilton, in the cast of his character and the aims 
of his life, stands at the farthest possible remove 
from the Philistine, even Mr. Arnold himself 
could hardly deny: yet here is the basis at once of 
his deep piety and of the diversified gifts and attain- 
ments which he consecrated to the service of the 
Lord—a lost sinner, saved through the covenant of 
grace, and resting on the life and death of the Incar- 
nate Redeemer. 

We have said that the career of Dr. Hamilton 
shows us, in the first place, how stores of sanctified 
acquirement may be brought to the service of 
the pulpit that are seldom thought to befit such 
employment. Let us see, in connection with this, 
how these stores were laid in. At first, he appears 
as an omnivorous animal ; it was after he had made 
trial of every kind that the process of natural selec- 
tion practically limited his mental pabulum to what 
was most congenial to his peculiar aims. At first, 
we find him in his father’s library as a mere child, 
lying on the floor, in strange contact with quartos 
and folios about as large as himself. From his 
father he learns the habit of a most vigorous and 
constant economy of time—a habit intensified by 
the practice of keeping a record of how he spent 
it, and calling himself to account when he found 
any sign of neglect. In days of more regular study, 
his diligence is most remarkable. Even while 
attending college, and prosecuting studies of the 
several classes there, we find him recording how in 
addition he had read, in the year 1832, thirty-nine 
duodecimos, eighteen octavos, and one quarto— 
in all fifty-eight volumes, besides writing an abridg- 
ment of Boston on Fasting, a translation of ‘ Theo- 
phrastus,” an essay on the “ Rhetoric of Aristotle,” 
and another on the “ Rule of Faith.” Such unre- 
mitting diligence—some would say cramming 
many are apt to disparage as inconsistent with the 
due development of genius ; with him it was mani- 
festly the opposite. In fact, by the results in his 
case, one is reminded of a celebrated definition 
once given of genius—“ Genius is Patience.” We 
must note, too, that great though his capacity of 
devouring was, it did not go beyond his power of 
digesting. It was not the gorging habits of an 
intellectual glutton that he acquired. The action 
of the mill was not stopped by a plethora of grain. 
All through life the reproductive organs remained 
fresh and healthy; and the effect of the manifold 
stores which he laid up in his barns was, that these 
organs had a greater choice of material on which 
to operate: he was never reduced to the necessity 
of faded and colourless illustrations ; he had always 
a store of fresh and unused decorations. 

It was in virtue of this great diligence and capa- 
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city of acquirement that he was able to become a 
proficient in several of the natural sciences, parti- 
cularly botany. Considering the great attractions 
of this class of pursuits, and their pre-eminent suit- 
ableness for educated men who for the most part 
spend their lives in the country, it is somewhat 
strange that the number of clergymen who are 
expert in the branches of natural science is so 
small. Many probably have wished that they knew 
more of them—have lamented that there was no 
royal road to them, but have found the burden of 
gathering and keeping up other acquirements quite 
enough, and in science have never been able to get 
beyond the merest elements. With James Hamil- 
ton it was different ; without neglecting theology in 
any of its branches, he was able to do much in 
science ; and it was the stores which he gathered 
from these fields more perhaps than any other that 
gave such freshness to his thoughts, and such bloom 
to his style. A little circumstance that occurred 
while he was assistant at Abernyte, in Perthshire, 
foreshadowed very vividly the habitual use of natural 


Kilsyth and Dundee; but the preaching of the 
Gospel made new men of them. Since I wrote to 
you, I have been once at Kilsyth, and often in 
Dundee, and I must say that I have nowhere felt 
the reality of religion more irresistibly, nor did I 
know till then the efficacy of the prayer of faith— 
that prayer which asks blessings of God believing 
that it shall have them. The converts in these 
places are Christians of a superior style to the pro- 
fessors who have long filled the church. Religion 
is all in all with them, and sits so naturally upon 
them, that even worldly men can hardly call them 
either hypocrites or enthusiasts. They have exem- 
plified nobly the rare virtue of making sacrifices for 
the sake of Christ ; and the consequence of having 
identified themselves so completely with Him is, 
that they are joyful and assured believers. They 
know whom they have believed.” 

With evidence so strong and clear of his intense 
conviction that nothing could move men but the 
preaching of Christ, and the great truths that re- 
volve round that glorious centre, we may rest 





objects and images which he made through life. 
At the weekly prayer-meeting, or rather lecture, it | 
was his habit to bring the flowers which he had | 
gathered by the way bodily into the desk where he 
presided, and exhibit their characters to his rural 


assured that James Hamilton would neither have 
taken the fig-leaf to the church of Abernyte, nor, 
in another sense, the vine, the cedar, and the palm 


| to the pulpit of Regent Square, if he had not been 


;convinced that they could be made to convey 


audience in explanation of biblical facts and allu-| saving truth more vividly than any other medium 


sions. Visiting on one occasion at the house of a 
neighbouring proprietor, he espied a fig-tree in the 


garden, and begged a branch. Carrying it home, | 
he prepared his address for the evening, and took | 
In due | 


the fig branch with him to the church. 
time, having arrived at the part of his address where 
its aid was necessary, he displayed it from the desk, 
and made use of it as an illustration. At that time 


/ which he had at his command. He had no faith 


_in merely conventional sermons and a conventional 
pulpit ; no faith in men who constructed regula- 
tion discourses of platitudes and commonplaces, 
that roused no man’s thoughts and quickened no 
man’s feelings. He believed, indeed, that the pulpit 
| had become far too conventional. The mass of 
preachers seemed to move in lines far apart from 


a great spiritual awakening was spreading in the | those in which ordinary men were moving, and to 


neighbouring town of Dundee. A poor woman 
from Dundee, who. had shared in the blessing, was 
present at the meeting in Abernyte, and was sorely 
puzzled by the strange doings of the assistant, who 
seemed to know and preach the Gospel, and yet 
was flourishing before his audience a branch of a 
tree covered with huge green leaves. Restraining 
her spirit till the meeting was over, she at length 
made her way to the preacher, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, 
Maister Hamilton, hoo do you gie them fig-leaves 
when they are hung’rin’ for the bread o’ life?” Ofone 
thing we may be well assured, he would not have 
given them the fig-leaves if he had not believed that 
they were a suitable, and in some way unsurpassed, 
medium of presenting the bread of life. For it was at 
this very time that he wrote to an uncle in England, 
who was lamenting the progress of Popery:—‘There 
is one thing of which I am very sure, that mere con- 
troversy, argument however able, will neither keep 
out nor expel Popery. But the energetic preaching 
of the Gospel will. It was by exalting Christ that 
Luther reformed the Church of Rome, and White- 
field reformed the Church of England. And the 
same has been seen in Scotland at present. These 
attacks upon intemperance and infidelity made 
no impression on the drunkards and Chartists of 


have a strange dread of approaching the living 
| masses of humanity with whom they had to deal. 
| To break down that conventionalism was one of his 
;aims. He thought that by a bold act of rebellion 
| against use and wont, he could de-conventionalise 
| his pulpit, and get his people to feel that he was 
| dealing with them as they actually thought and felt. 
The pulpit had become a synonym for heavy re- 
spectability, and the sermon for dulness. So far as 
he was concerned, he was resolved that if faults 
were found they should be in the opposite direc- 
tion. And. it was to enable him thus to make the 
pulpit lively that he drew on so many stores that 
have usually been passed by as worthless by other 
preachers. His imagination, quick to see analo- 
| gies, was ever finding in nature objects that seemed 
fitted to illustrate truth and duty, and he never 
would be withheld from introducing them in the 
pulpit by the fear of over familiarity. In the main 
he was doubtless right. He did a service to the 
pulpit by helping to break down the notion that to 
preserve its dignity it must preserve its dulness. 
But it may be a question whether Dr. Hamilton 
did not at times go too far, by bringing very 
common things and very sacred things into such 
contact as to produce a sense of incongruity. Pro- 
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bably it would have been well for him to remember 
the rule—“ Ne quid nimium.” But it is hard to be | 
taking down a man who has rendered a real service | 
to the pulpit by establishing a connection between 

it and many a smiling field weil fitted to adorn and | 
enliven it. To say that he ought not to be set up 

as a model in this respect is only to say of him 

what is to be said of every man of real genius and 

individuality. It is to say what must be self- 

evident to every man who has sense enough to see, | 
that however useful it may be to take hints from 

others, every real preacher must de Aimse/f in preach- 

ing—or, as the slang phrase has it, must paddle his 

own canoe. 

The same desire for an unconventional pulpit 
that made him so free in the style and method of 
his sermons, led him sometimes to be equally 
unlike other men in their substance. He was not 
the only man of our time who has felt that the 
circle to which the modern pulpit confines itself is 
somewhat narrow. He would, indeed, have re- 
jected with scorn the notion that in the pulpit 
all manner of social, political, and scientific sub- 
jects may he introduced. He knew that the very 
charter of the pulpit is its connection with redemp- 
tion, and that it would be sealing its own doom— 
it would be committing suicide—-if redemption , 
should cease to be its great theme. But, looking 
to the full and varied contents of Scripture, 
especially of the Old Testament, and to the diver- 
sified substance of our Lord’s own teaching, he 
concluded that the conventional circle was too | 
limited, and that sermons would. be more listened | 
to, and the pulpit would be more efficient, if 
greater variety were allowed. His practice in 
this respect troubled many serious people. They 
had a strong conviction that every pulpit address 
ought to consist of a proclamation of the Gospel, 
a statement of the leading truths of Christianity, 
and that it was something like trifling with men’s | 
souls when this was not done—serving them with | 
a stone when they asked for bread, and with a| 
serpent when they asked for fish. We do not 
know what Dr. Hamilton’s justification of himself 
was—whether he deemed it enough that the other 
parts of the service should have a rich savour of 
the Gospel when the sermon was not full of it, or 
whether he thought that in the long-run the cause 
of truth was better served by his occasionally 
giving to his people discourses that were only 
subsidiary or collateral. At one period of his 
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the Gospels, the authenticity of the Epistles, the 


possibility and the reality of the miracles. To 
many godly people these discourses seemed some- 
thing like a profanation of the Sabbath, or at least 
a prostitution of the pulpit. The late excellent 
Duchess of Gordon is said to have come for the 
first time to Regent Square on the occasion of the 
delivery of one of them, and to have been greatly 


shocked when, instead of the expected banquet of 


saving truth, she found her time occupied with 


| quotations from the Fathers and criticisms of 


manuscripts. She thought it right in some way 
to convey her opinion to Dr. Hamilton, who, on 
his part, replied by writing to her an exposition of 
his views and defence of his method. He showed 
her that he continued to hold the same conviction 
he ever had respecting the one way of salvation, 
and that he was, according to the best of his judg- 
ment, becoming “all things to all men, that he 
might gain some.” How little impression he made 
appeared from the fact that he received no answer 
to his letter, and that his noble censor never came 
back to Regent Square Church. Some of the 
most pious members absented themselves till the 
heathenish course was finished, and on the counten- 
ances of those who came he could read discontent. 
Except from some of the deacons, who probably 
understood better the sceptical currents to which 
young men were exposed, he met with neither 
approval nor encouragement, and had the course 
been printed, he tells us he would have called the 
book “ Benoni: the Son of my Sorrow.” 

And yet he might have called it “ Benjamin, the 
Son of my Right Hand.” ‘The same page of his 
Memoirs that tells of the censure of the duchess 
contains a brief extract from a letter to his mother 
in the following terms :—‘“ This last week I heard 
of six instances of good done by the Lectures on 
the Evidences ;” and by and by, in reviewing the 
course, he says :—“TI still believe that I was right. 
Ata subsequent communion, several of the candi- 
| dates proved to be the fruits of this series.” To 
| himself he felt that the lesson derived from the 
opposition of his people was salutary. It broke a 
kind of idolatrous bond which had knit them toge- 
ther, and convinced him that, far superior though 
he had judged them to the common frailties of 
humanity, after all they were but men. 

Dr. Hamilton justified himself in this matter on 
the principle of “ all things to all men, that he might 
gain some.” If there be a class on whose behalf 





ministry he felt strongly that he ought to preach | at the present day there is a call for the application 
a series of discourses on the leading evidences of | of this principle, it is what may be called “the 
Christianity. Many of his audience were young upper educated class.” Their peculiar intellectual 
men, and if not themselves sceptical, were exposed | temptations, longings, and susceptibilities have 
in the great world of London to daily contact with | | special need to be considered, but in the pulpit 
sceptics, whose plausible objections and arguments, | seldom are considered, although scepticism lays for 
if they knew not how to meet them, might work | them so many subtle snares, ‘and so often seduces 
great havoc with their faith. Having made up his | them from the Christian faith. It may be that 
mind that it was his duty to deliver these dis- | that class complain of the pulpit sactacmutey. It 
courses, Dr. Hamilton proceeded to do so. They | is certain, however, that they do complain, and 
carried him quite out of the common lines of | that their complaint is that the orthodox pulpit 
preaching, into questions concerning the dates of seems to move in another world from them, and 
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that as it has little or no consideration for their 
difficulties, so it has little or no help for their 
necessities. The preachers who have enterprise 
enough to leave the conventional ruts, and address 
this state of mind, are too often men of eccentric 
faith ; yet thousands hang on their lips, and eagerly 
devour their writings. Dr. Hamilton felt it his 
duty to come into contact with this state of mind, 
and address it in a way that would not provoke 
antagonism. ‘The great value of his method was 
that his faith in all the vital orthodoxies was un- 
shaken, and that all his teachings had the same 
terminus—the cross of Christ. 

It is well, before passing from this topic, to 
notice the evidence of the general fruitfulness of 
his ministry—constituted though it was on the 
principle of unusual latitude, both in the manner 
and substance of his pulpit addresses. All through 
there were tokens of blessing. At Abernyte there 
was something to be called an awakening the first 
year of his ministry. Bread that had been cast on 
the waters, during a few months’ ministry in Rox- 
burgh Place, Edinburgh, was found after many days. 
Allusion has already been made to the fruits of the 
course on the Evidences. Of a course of sermons 
on Philippi, #e, Lydia and the jailer, he records 
that a blessing seemed to attend them. The people 
frequently listened with solemnity, and several 
afterwards opened their minds to the minister and 
expressed anxiety about their souls. 

But we should have a very inadequate notion of 
the spiritual results of the labours of James Hamil- 
ton, if we confined ourselves to the effects of his 
pulpit services. At an unusually early period, he 
had felt at home with his pen. Considerably 
before he was out of his teens he had written some 
religious biographies, which were offered to the 
London ‘Tract Society, and civilly declined. 
Biography seemed to be the line in which he 
worked most naturally, and from first to last his 
essays in that field amounted to a considerable 
number. Besides his early sketches of some of 
the Puritans, he wrote memoirs of his father, of 
Lady Colquhoun, of James Wilson of Wood- 
ville, of Richard Williams, the Patagonian mis- 
sionary, and of James D. Burns of Hampstead. 
He wrote sundry biographical notices for “our 
Christian classics,” and for the Worth British 
Review some admirable sketches, including Watts, 
Doddridge, Simeon, and Thomas Chalmers. But 
his most popular and well-known pieces were 
chiefly pulpit addresses. Pre-eminent among 
these was “ Life in Earnest.” It shocked some 
good men by what seemed its too familiar and 
jaunty tone, but it was the means of changing the 
current of many an aimless life, and turning it to 
good. Dr. Hamilton thought that Christian litera- 
ture, like the pulpit, had become needlessly 
prosaic. Why should the religious author, carrying 
God’s messages to his fellows, be always dressed 
like an undertaker, and compelled to wear the 
longest of faces, and the most demure of looks? 
Might not the radiance of the sunshine be seen in 





his face, might not his tones borrow something 
from the blithe birds, and might not his wares have 
a smack now and then of honeysuckle and roses ? 
The special quality which James Hamilton im- 
ported into our religious literature was sprightli- 
ness. A radiance falls on every page he wrote, 
and not a radiance that is merely ornamental, but 
a radiance that kindles hopefulness and joyousness 
in all who accept his companionship. He had 
absorbed the sunshine largely in his own life, he 
gave it back in his writings. His heart had drunk 
in much love in the manse of Strathblane, at 
Glasgow College, at Abernyte, and Regent Square 
—not only much human love, but also much divine 
love ; and every page of his writings sent the beams 
out again, to scatter new gladness on every side. 

Many persons read “ Life in Earnest,” who would 
have thrown aside Owen on “ Indwelling Sin,” or 
Doddridge’s ‘‘ Rise and Progress,” or Wilberforce’s 
“Practical View.” The charm of the “Aifttérateur 
paved the way for the message of the theologian, 
as it has done in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and a 
few other works which unhappily might be counted 
on one’s fingers, for the children of this world are 
in their generation wiser than the children of light, 
and a captivating style is a rare thing in religious 
literature. Many religious writers seem even to 
count ita virtue to have bestowed no pains on 
their style. What would the Bible have been if it 
had been constructed on their principle? if its 
psalms and songs, and its song of songs, its pro- 
phecies and visions, its parables and prayers had 
been as uncouth and unattractive in style as Boston’s 
“ Fourfold State,” or Edwards on “ Original Sin?” 

It is one of the peculiar joys of an author whose 
works have been widely circulated, to receive from 
time to time, from distant parts of the world, ac- 
counts of the good they have done. One day Dr. 
Hamilton is told by an Independent minister that at 
one communion he had admitted two members of 
whom one had been converted by reading “ Life in 
Earnest,” and the other, the “ Mount of Olives.” 
At another time he hears of a young American, 
who, by reading his lecture on “ The Literary Attrac- 
tions of the Bible,” was led to believe in it and to 
love it, and resolved to devote his life to its study 
and illustration. At another time he receives a 
letter from a society of young ladies in Boston, 
thanking him for the “ Mount of Olives,” and hoping 
he will write another book for them like it. At 
Brighton he finds that a well-known Quaker gentle- 
man has given orders to a bookseller to send a copy 
of “ Life in Earnest” to every family whose address 
he knew, hoping that it might have a good effect 
on the frivolous young ladies whose empty lives 
vexed his righteous soul. 

We must hasten to say a few words on that other 
aspect of his life by which he conferred a signal and 
special benefit on the Church. He did much to 
raise the standard of Christian practice, to give a 
higher ideal of the Christian life—especially in re- 
spect of the human graces—geniality, heartiness, 
hope, joy, and love. He was far, indeed, from sup- 
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posing that these human graces could grow except and much that was beautiful, in James Hamilton’s 
from the great evangelical root—no disciple could | life. His biographer, Mr. Arnot—so well fitted for 
bring forth such fruit but by abiding in Christ. But | the work which he has most fitly done—has well 
he was desirous that as the result of their divine | observed, that “ the habitual hopefulness and happi- 
fellowship, Christians should abound in such fruits. |-ness that were exhibited in his character, and which 
In 1844, on a survey of his position, and the talents | seemed to flow naturally as a feature of his con- 
he had received to be used for his Master, he put | stitution, were graces which he gravely judged 





the question, “How shall I employ these most 
effectually in his service?” And the answer was: 

“‘ My impression is that one of the greatest services 
which could be rendered to the cause of Christ is 
the elevation of Christian, and especially of minis- 
terial character. I see plainly that few Christians 
are as happy in Christ and as fruitful as they might 
be. Iam hopeful that a more elevated ministry 
and a more exemplary Church might have an un- 
precedented influence on a careless world. I am 
sure that in such a Church, and with such a minis- 
try, the Father would be glorified.” Then beginning 
with himself, he says, ‘‘O that I were an exem- 
plary Christian !” and he pleads for grace accord- 
ingly. For his congregation he prays that they may 


be a pattern Church, full of lively, humble, self- | 
spending, Christ-exalting, prayerful and praising | 


members. Then he makes mention of his presbytery 
and synod, and then of the Church at large: praying 
that by occasional sermons, publications, personal 
intercourse, something may be done towards reviving 
religion, and raising the standard of practical piety. 

This furnishes the key to much that was special, 


| necessary in the Christian life—which, accordingly, 
he strove and prayed for, and so obtained” 
(p. 248). 

In a very remarkable sense he was a living epistle. 
He let the world see Christ’s image in its bright 
and sunny side. In a more special sense, he 
showed what rich and mellow clusters may hang on 
the stem of Scotch theology. He at least showed 
none of that gloom and sourness with which, justly 
or unjustly, Scotch religion is so often charged. 
There was nothing of the Philistine in him. In 
the qualities of light and sweetness he was sur- 
passed by none, nor did he give to Culture the 
slightest ground for railing against Anarchy. Happy 
would it be for the Church and the world could we 
regard him as a Morning-Star,—the precursor of a 
class that shall yet stud the firmament ; of accom- 
plished preachers who shall strive to have all their 
acquirements baptized into the name of Christ; of 
orthodox Christians, who shall strive to have all 
| their words, thoughts, and feelings fragrant with the 
smell of his ointments. 
' 





W. G. BLAIKIE, 





WASTE. 


O HEART too deeply loving ! 
Why fling away thy gold ? 
Love never can be bought or sold, 
Love is no sum for proving ; 
Why strive for what thou canst not gain, 
And waste thy golden years in vain ! 


Sad heart ! too tightly round thee 
The magic chain is coiled ; 
The uses of thy life are foiled 

Since this deep spell hath bound thee ; 
And thy being vibrates tq the touch 
Of a single hand loved overmuch. 


If one word hath the power 

To set ablaze the skies, 

Or bring tears brimming to sad eyes, 
And change life hour by hour, 

It prophesies of sorrow near ; 

In vain—in vain—thou wilt not hear. 


It shows all things unreal, 
For life, wide though it be, 
In all its wideness holds for thee 
But one—thine own ideal ; 
All other forms and faces fade 
Before the idol thou hast made. 


If e’en one glance averted, 
One cold clasp of a hand, 
Can make it darkness o’er the land, 


Make life seem all deserted— 
seware, O heart, lest thou hast given 
To earth the worship claimed by heaven! 


And duties are around thee, 
Straight lying in thy path, 
But thy dull mind a shadow hath 
That hides what light surrounds thee, 
And far ahead the beacon lies 
Of thy transfixéd steadfast eyes. 
Look down, sad eyes, look downwards, 
The earth is full of woe, 
| Of wild laments, and wailings low, 
| Of harsh and jarring chords. 
Poor heart! in soothing others’ pain 
The Light of Life will shine again, 
And life zs worth the living, 
Though as the years pass by 
They bring no answer to thy cry, 
No gift to match ¢hy giving ; 
Though thou must journey sadly on 
With scarce a hope to lean upon. 


God gave thee life—to use it 
For His great ends, not thine ; 
And if the cup be bitter wine, 
Shrink not—nor dare refuse it. 
He knows thy love—He knows thy pain— 
Sad life! thou wilt not be in vain. 
M. B. DE LYS. 
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EPISODES IN 


XXIV.—IMAGINATIVE MATTHEY, 


Hib i NE day when 
I tl (} I called upon 
Hi) Mr. Jones I 


found him ex- 
amining a 
boxful of still 
semi-torpid 
tortoises which 
he had just 
bought. It 
looked a queer 
consignment, 
and I express- 
ed my doubts 
as to its prov- 
Z ing aprofitable 
- speculation. 

“‘ Never fear, 
sir,” said Mr. 
Jones, “Have 
you any idea, 
sir,o’ ’owmany 
o’ them queer 
critturs git sold in London every year? T'll be 
bound you hain’t. Well, it’s a good bit nigher 
twenty thousand than ten, and I hain’t got more 
than five dozen. I'll keep a dozen to sell over the 
counter, and the rest I’ve got for a friend o’ mine 
as sells em in the street. He'll take em of mea 
dozen at a time as he can work ’em off.” 

“Why doesn’t he buy them where you do, and 
sO save your profit ?” 

“ Bless you, sir, I don’t screw a profit out of him. 
Matthey’s:a friend of mine, and so I try to ’com- 
modate him a bit. I buy the things of a Jew in 
the Minories. He gits ’em sent him by his brother 
as lives in Marocky. They don’t cost much for 
carriage nor for keep, becos they’re sound asleep, 
you see, and so they come as ballast. Well, if 
Matthey was to go to Cohen for a dozen, he’d 
charge him, say, five bob ; but me buyin’ ’alf a gross 
or so at a time, Cohen ’ill let me ’ave’em for a trifle 
less, and then I let Matthey ’ave ’em, as he wants 
em, at cost price.” 

“ And how do they sell retail ?” 

“Well, for those I sells myself I gits prices 
accordin’ to my customer, and the looks an’ liveli- 
ness o’ the queer critturs. At the best o’ times 
they ain’t never overburdened with spirits. The 
chaps in the streets, I s’pose, gits from a tanner to 
a bob apiece—may’ap ’alf-a-bull for a whopper. 
There was. one chap, I know—anyways he said 
so—got that fora dead un, becos it was a big un. 
He gammoned the party that bought it into be- 
lievin’ that the longer a tortus was in comin’ to life 
agin, the longer it ’ud live, an’ the livelier it ’ud 
be, when it did come to life agin.” 

VI.—35. 






AN 


Geing Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 
BY A CURATE. 





OBSCURE LIFE 


“T hope that wasn’t your friend.” 

“No, that worn’t Matthey. He’d be above 
cheatin’ like that. Ketch Aim sellin’ a dead thing 
for a live un! and yet I never come acrost a chad 
with sich a imagination.” : 

“ How?” 

“Why, you see, sir, when he’s yarnin’, you can’t 
believe more than about ’alf o’ what he says, and 
you're puzzled which ’alf to choose. Still, it’s 
interestin’ conversation—like a child’s story-book, 
you understand. There ain’t no ’arm in Matthey’s 
make-ups, and he tells ’em so nateral that it seems 
as if there must be truth in’emsome’ow. He goes 
shell-sellin’, too—ever so far into the country, and 
nice yarns, I’ll be bound to say, he spins the yokels 
about his shells. He’s a merry-earted, amusin’ 
feller, is Matthey.” 

“ But, Mr. Jones, according to your own account, 
does not your merry-hearted, amusing friend—tell 
lies ?” 

“Oh, sir, you don’t understand me. Matthey 
don’t tell mea lies. When he says he'll do a 
thing, he does it, and so on. He'll git them tor- 
tuses on tick, and the money ’ill be as safe as if it 
was in my till. But he’s as good-natur’d a chap as 
I know, an’ he was born with a imagination, an’ so 
he can’t ’elp spinnin’ folks yarns, you see.” 

“What does he spin them about ?” 

‘He'll look up at the clouds, an’ see all kind o’ 
things in ’em as I can’t—he’d make up a’ist’ry about 
the coal-scuttle and the fender and the fire-irons. 
He can't ’elp it, sir. Matthey’s lies ain’t like other 
folks’, if you must call ’em lies. He don’t lie to 
better hisself. He’s a deal too soft-earted for that. 
He’s often let in—leastways he lets hisself be let 
in—for though he do spin yarns, he can see through 
‘em sharp enough. But he’s soft-earted.” 

* An’ so he’s taken advantage of, I suppose.” 

“Yes, and he gits laughed at when ‘his back’s 
turned. Folks says that his garret’s to let empty, 
but he’s got a precious sight more sense in 
his ’ead than they’d have if they was to live 
to be Methusilies. It ain’t the ’ead, it’s the 
‘art that’s soft in Matthey. But Matthey ain’t a 
cheat—only ‘when he cheats hisself. He don't 
gammon his customers to get em to buy of him. 
I'll be bound to say that he often takes less than 
another man would, but it’s his good natur’ that 
makes him give the yarns in, you see. The folks 
that buys of ’im pays no more than if they’d bought 
from a chap as ’adn’t got a imagination, and yet 
they thinks a deal more of their penn’orth.” 

“ But, Mr. Jones > 

“T won't say it’s exactly right—still I can’t see 
that it does much ’arm. When a chap advertises 
a thing that ain’t worth a penny as if it was worth a 
crown, and gits a crown for it, ¢hat’s cheatin’, and 
no mistake about it. But if a chap don’t want to 
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git more than a penny for what other folks sell for | 
a penny, and yet has got the knack of makin’ them | 
as buys of him think that it’s worth a precious sight | 
more than a crown when they’ve bought it for a 
penny—I s’ pose that’s cheatin’ too, but it’s a very 
diff'rent kind o’ cheatin’ to my thinkin’. He’s only 
took their penny, and yet he’s made ’em a present 
of all their fine fancies. Don’t he seem a kind 0’ 
filantropist ?” 

“But, after all, he only makes people happy by | 
making them believe what isn’t fact.” 

Well, sir, and—bar sacred matters that don’t | 
depend upon your fancy—ain’t a good part of 
what’s called ’appiness made up of fancyin’ things 
diff’rent from what they are? You ain’t a bump- | 
tious man, sir—quite the contrairy—sometimes I | 
wish you would crow and strut a bit; and yet I'll) 
be bound to say that even you fancy your neigh- | 
bours think a deal more of you than they do, sir. 
Perhaps, you wouldn't like to hear all that zs said | 
about you—no great ’arm, but still not exactly the 
kind o’ thing a man likes to hear said of hisself. I) 
ain’t goin’ to tell you, sir, what it is, I'll leave you 
to be ’appy in your fancy o’ yourself. And Matthey 
gives people that couldn’t make up fancies—I don’t 
mean about theirselves—most on us can do ¢hat— 
but about other things; Matthey gives ’em pretty 
fancies about the things he sells’em. I let you 
keep your pretty opinion, and he gives ’em pretty 
opinions—that’s all the difference, and it ain’t 
much—’cep’ that he’s cleverer than me. He makes 
up pretty fancies, and I’ve let out what I oughtn’t 
to ha’ let out, if I wanted to do what I said.” 

Mr. Jones’s casuistry, I certainly could not help 
thinking, had been by no means complimentary to | 
myself. I was foolish enough to be ruffled. “ Your | 
defence of your merry-hearted, amusing, menda- 
cious friend, Mr. Jones,” I remarked, with would- 
be satirical hauteur, “simply amounts to this—that 
if he tells clever positive lies, you try to tell nega- 
tive lies, but are too clumsy to tell them adroitly. 
If you told them ever so cleverly, would your doing | 
wrong, Mr. Jones, wecessarity be a justification of | 
other people’s wrong-doing in the same way ?” 

“ Don’t you cut up rough, sir,” cried astonished 
Mr. Jones, struggling hard to smother a grin. “I}| 
like to see you standing up for yourself a bit, and | 
yet some’ows I don’t. I meant no ’arm, and won't | 
say any more about the man—’cep’ this, that I] 
don’t believe he means no ’arm neither, and that | 
yo. wouldn't think so neither, sir—not if you knew 
him.” 

Just then Matthey happened to come in to in- | 
quire about his tortoises. I felt a little prejudiced | 
against him, but his genial face soon dispersed the | 
prejudice as the sun scatters the mist that vainly 
strives to dim it. He was a brown, black-haired, 
sailor-like middle-aged man, with a set of white 
teeth that seemed to shed sunlight when he smiled 
—and that was every other minute. 

“Here's a gen’leman I’ve been tellin’ about ye, 
Matthey,” said Mr. Jones. “ He’s a queer likin’ 
for good-for-nothin’, idle fellers like you, There, 








|you go into my parlour, and give an account of 
| yourself, and don’t give no more scope to your 
imagination than you can help, Matthey.” 

Matthey grinned back at his friend as he stepped 
after me into Rus in Urbe, where he gave me 
willingly enough a full and ‘particular account of 
his life and adv entures. I have no reason to doubt 


| that the substance of it was true, and as to the 


“embroidery” I began to lapse into Mr. Jones’s 
latitudinarian and exceptionally-charitable mode of 


| viewing it, when. I found that Matthey only em- 


ployed it for the: amusement of: his hearer or the 
exaltation of somebody else—neyer to puff or in 
, any way benefit himself. 

“T don’t know what countryman I am, sii;?”said 
| Matthey, still smiling ; “a penm’orth of all’ sorts; 
as the boys say, I fancy: Att: any rate;,I’ve been 
all over the world,,andi everywplace has: seemed: as. 
| strange or as littleestrangesas: another.. Bérhaps | 
feel most at home when I’m at:sea. TfwassBorn at 
sea, I’ve been told, but who my matherror my 
father was I’ve no more notion than you camhave, 
sir—except that I guess my mother must have been 
a Catholic, because this belonged to her.” 

He showed me a common, coarsely-carved little 
crucifix, and said that he had worn it as long as he 
could remember. 

* Are you a Roman Catholic?” I asked. 

“No, sir,—I’m a penn’orth of al sorts. 
not a heathen. I like to say my prayers, but it 
ain’t much odds to me where I say’em. God's 
the Father of everybody, I like to think, so orphans 
have plenty of brothers and sisters, after all, and I 
like to say my prayers along with my brothers and 
sisters wherever I find ’em at it.” 

“ But how can you have any definite religion if 
one kind of worship is just the same to you as 
another ?” 

“T didn’t say that I had any—what did you call 
it, sir?—definite religion. I’ve read a little bit— 
not much—but enough to know that there’s all kinds 
of religions in the world, and that those who believe 
in one of them ain’t very polite, for the most part, 
to them who believe in the others. But I haven't 
head enough to puzzle out who’s right and who’s 
wrong in the things they wrangle about, and so I 
agree with ’em all round where /¢hey 
that’s in worshipping God.” 

* But ow do you worship Him ?” 

“Why, sir, I thank Him for bringing me into a 


But I’m 





| world that’s so full of wonders and goodness. And 
| I ask Him to keep me from doing what’s bad. And 


when I’ve misbehaved myself, I can’t be happy till 
I’ve asked Him to forgive me, and promised to 
try hard not to do so again.” 

Professional feeling prompted me to continue to 
urge that Matthey—who was so outrageously 
catholic as not even to be a Dissenter—must be 
in a very unsatisfactory condition. But conscience 
whispered to me—“‘ Except ye become as little 
children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ’—are you half, or a quarter, as child-like in 
your conceptions of your relation to your Heavenly 
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Father as Matthey is?” That whisper change 
the confident sermon I was preparing to utter into 
the faltering remark,— 

“ But you have said nothing about Jesus Christ, 
Matthew ?” 

“I’ve worn him as long as I can remember, sir,” 
said Matthey, producing his crucifix. 

“Ah, but that is only superstitious reverence, 
Matthew.” 

“ Whatever it is, sir, I can’t see the harm of it. 
This bit o’ bone has often made me think about 
Jesus when it was a comfort to me to have Him to 
think of ; and it’s the only kind of evidence like 
that I ever had a mother. ‘That’s another reason 
why I like it. The woman that brought me up 
told me that she’d heard say that my mother put it 
round my neck when she was dyin’, and though 
the good old woman wasn’t a Catholic, she always 
made me wear it as a sort of charm, and so I got 
used to wear it, and after all it Aas been a sort 0’ 
charm. A thing that makes you think of Jesus and 
your mother at the same time, in a ship’s fo’c’s’le 
or when you're ashore with your wages burning a 
hole in your pocket, can’t be such a bad thing for 
a young chap, sir.” 

To hear Matthey’s talk, however, one might have 
imagined that he had very rarely come in contact 
with any one likely to do him harm. The people 
of almost perfect excellence, of both sexes and all 
ages, whom he had encountered all over the world, 
he gratefully commemorated in a catalogue of 
almost wearisome length. If I felt somewhat scep- 
tical as to the possibility of any man’s having met 
with so many models of behaviour, however wide 
his wanderings might have been, I could not doubt, 
nevertheless, that Matthey must be a sweet-blooded 
fellow, or he would not have fancied that he had 
met with them. Our estimate of the objective of all 
kinds is dyed in the colours of our subjectivity. 

“ The eye sees all around in gloom or glow, 
Hues of its own, fresh borrowed from the heart.” 

The kindness of the old woman just mentioned 
Matthey was constantly commemorating ; but he 
said nothing of Azs kindness to “er. 

Putting together what he told me, and what Mr. 
Jones had gathered from other sources of his his- 
tory, I learnt that Matthey had been born on board 
a vessel bound from Bahia to London; that his 
mother had died and been buried at sea about three 
weeks before the vessel was moored in the Import 
oblong of the West India Docks; that a sailor 
whose Christian name was Matthew had been very 
kind to the orphaned child of the poor “furrin 
woman,” and that he was washed off the bowsprit 
whilst stowing the jib as the ship was coming up 
channel ; that the young wife of this Matthew had 
come to the docks to look after her husband, and 
finding herself a childless widow, had taken posses- 
sion of the seaborn child to whom her husband had 
been kind, and who had no one else to claim him; 
that she had given him her husband’s name, and 
brought him up as if he had been her own child; 
and that in return Matthey had behaved ike a son 








to her, and when she grew too feeble to work, had 
supported her entirely out of his wages and earn- 
ings. A year or two before her death he had given 
up the sea in order that he might be oftener with 
her, and taken to the calling he was following when 
I made his acquaintance ; “ and since the poor old 
lady’s been gone,” said Mr. Jones, “ Matthey ain’t 
a penny-piece the richer. He’s got used to live on 
a little, he says, whatever he arns. Money ain’t no 
use to him, he says. A precious little I fancy it is 
he lives on sometimes. He doesn’t do badly I’ve 
heard from them he buys his shells of, and he’s as 
safe as the Bank to trust. He'll pay every penny 
he owes first thing, so it’s easy for him to git credit 
now. But if he didn’t ’ave to git credit he’d do 
better, and he might easy do without it, if he didn’t 
give an’ lend—same thing where Matthey’s con- 
cerned—sich a sight away. It’s all right that he 
should have been kind to the old gal as was so 
kind to him; though from what I can make out, 
she wasn’t quite the angel Matthey makes out, and 
I'll be bound to say he never cost her much—he’s 
sich a smart, self-reliant chap, for all his imagina- 
tion, that I’ll be bound to say he arned his livin’ 
pretty nigh as soon as he could run alone.” 

“Isn't that a little bit of imagination on your 
part ?” I asked with a smile. 

“Well, p’r’aps ’tis, sir,” answered Mr. Jones, 
laughing back ; “ though you know I ain’t given to 
that kind of thing. It’s a queer thing, is a imagina- 
tion. Matthey’s fair puzzles me. He’d ’ave more 
money if he ’adn’t got it, but then I doubt whether 
he’d be ’alf as’appy. I know some of the folks 
that ’as got ’old of him now, an’ I can pretty well 
guess what the t’others is like. A nice lot they 
are !—and a sharp chap like Matthey must see it 
for hisself when his imagination ain’t turned full on. 
But Matthey won't ’ear a word agin ’em. Bless 
you, he gets a’most angry when I tries to warn him 
like. ‘ What’s the good of your trying to spoil my 
notions of folk?’ he says. ‘I ain’t goin’ to let ’em 
be spoilt. Where’s the good of it? Who'd be the 
better for it?’ he says; an’ I’m ’alf-inclined to 
think Matthey’s right. Any’ow he’s al’ays so cheery 
that I orfen wish I could borrer his eyes, or his 
way o’ lookin’ at things, or whatever it is. But 
it’s too late in life for me to begin to grow a 
imagination. I expect it’s a thing, too, that can’t 
exactly be growed—it must spring up in ye nateral 
like at the beginning like the primroses.” 

“It’s never too late to begin to cultivate one 
part of Matthey’s ‘imagination’—the charity that 
suffereth long and is kind, and thinketh no evil.” 

“ That’s true, sir, and I try ’ard to do my best 
that way—though bad’s the best, I'll own, for ’'m a 
cross-grained old hunks, I know. But still, if you'll 
excuse me, sir, I don’t think you're speakin’ quite 
to your text. When-you can’t ’elp seein’ that a 


feller’s a rogue, where’s the charity to him or any- 
body else in makin’ believe that you don’t? If 
somebody don’t call him by his right name, be may 
cheat hisself at last in a ditt’rent way to Matthey’s, 
who’s as modest 2 man as I know, and git to fancy 
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that he’s a honest man, or else that everybody is 
rogues, and so it don’t matter. You may look over 
the wrong he’s done you—though that’s ’ard, an’ I 
can’t feel some’ow that it’s quite right so far as him 
and you are concerned, when you've done nothing 
to provoke it from Azm—but if you let him off 
when he hurts you, ain’t you encouragin’ him to go 
on hurtin’ other people—and is that charity, I ask 
you again, sir, either to him or the t’others? But 
there, we're gittin’ into a argeyment, and that’s 
what you and me don’t like to ’ave together, do we, 
sir ?” 

Mr. Jones’s face reflected the smile with which I 
greeted this reminder of old times. 

“JT know what you mean, sir,” he said. “ You 
think I like to ’ave it all my own way—but I ain’t 
so bad as that now, thank God. I should be ina 
poor way, if I was—I know that every day of my 
life. You leave me to think it out. / was talkin’ 
about imagination, an’ Matthey’s seems to make 
him see everything and everybody through stained 
glass like. As I said before, that’s a puzzle to me. 
Mayhap he wouldn’t like the things ‘alf so well if 
he saw them as they is, as they seems to folks that 
’asn’t got a imagination ; but that puzzles me agin. 
He believes in what he sees as much as me in 
what I sees—and he ain’t a fool. Who's to de- 
cide what’s what? Imagination seems a nice kind 
o’ thing to ’ave, if you want to be cosy, but who’s 
right-—the chaps as ’ave a imagination, or the chaps 
as ’asn’t P” 

“The Noes would have it—if you could put it 
to the vote, Mr. Jones. But I don’t think they 
would be right, though I don’t profess to have 
more of an ‘imagination’ than you do. People of 
‘imagination,’ as you call them, I think, don’t see 
through stained glass, but through lenses. They 
don’t see what 7sv’t in the things they look at, but 
more of what zs in them than people who have no 
‘imagination’ do ; and then fortunately they can’t 
keep in what they see, but somehow are forced to 
tell other people what they’ve seen, and have the 
knack of making other people like you and me see 
partly as they see. I dare say they have a little 
bit of conceited pleasure in being able to see what 
other people can’t, and yet being able to make the 
others see it, after a fashion, when ¢hey have seen 
it; but I don’t think that counts for much with 
them. They talk, and paint, and write, and sing, 
just because they must, and feel grateful to God 
because they must; and you and I and thousands 
of other people who have eyes to see and ears to 
hear, though we mayn’t have much of an ‘ imagina- 
tion,’ ought to be very grateful to those who have, 
and more especially grateful to the God who has 
given it to them, and so given it at fresh second- 
hand to us.” 

“Seems to me, sir, that you’ve got some 
kind of a imagination yourself,” was Mr. Jones’s 
not altogether complimentary comment on my 
outburst of zsthetical commonplaces. Having 
been prepared for Matthey’s “imagination,” I was 
not astonished to find his account of the voyages 





he had made and the places he had visited very 
different from the bald chronicles of their adven- 
tures one generally gets from sailors. A dry geo- 
graphical primer is more interesting, contains more 
local colour, than most sailors’ accounts of “ foreign 
parts.” Matthey, on the other hand, had discovered 
wonders everywhere. Perhaps he had invented 
some of the marvels he related ; but if so, his good 
faith in relating them was plainly unimpeachable. 
If he had not seen the things of which he told, he 
had fancied that he did see them at the time, or 
come to fancy afterwards that he had seen them. 
Of course, he had seen the sea-serpent. ‘We 
were coming from Australia round the Horn, and 
the sun—such a sun as you get in winter in those 
latitudes—and the moon and the stars were all in 
the sky at the same time. The sun soon went 
down, and the moon came out pretty brightish, 
and there on the weather-bow I saw the serpent as 
plain as I see you, sir, wriggling along towards us. 
As near as I could guess, it was about ninety fathom 
long—a dark, slimy thing, with a great spot o’ light 
here and there all about it, as if it had get eyes on 
its back and its belly from head to tail. But if 
they were eyes, it didn’t make much use of them. 
Every time its head came up above a wave—it was 
shaggy just like a lion’s—it moved about this side 
and that, as you've seen a caterpillar do, and then 
down on the ship it steered again. I was terribly 
scared ; for if the sea-serpent once gets hold of a 
ship, it climbs up the mast, crunching all the spars, 
and then down it drags you. But after all the 
serpent missed its distance, and went by a cable- 
length astern of us. I could see it wriggling ina 
rage, and trying to ‘ bout ship’ and come after us ; 
but there was too much of a sea on to let it.” 

I ventured to inquire whether the so-called ser- 
pent might not possibly have been a huge mass of 
floating sea-weed. 

“‘Sea-weed, sir!” answered Matthey. “I ought 
to know sea-weed—been at sea all my life almost. 
No, sir: that was a sea-serpent, and very serious, I 
can assure you, I feit till I’d watched it out of sight 
rising and falling in the moonlight, as it slanted off 
s’'uth’ards on that cold, lonely sea.” 

If all Matthey’s fancies had been of this fashion, 
Mr. Jones would have had small reason for think- 
ing “a imagination” a “cosy” thing to possess ; 
but Matthey had seen far pleasanter visions, and 
dreamt far more agreeable dreams. Shells were 
his favourite subjects. He made up all kinds of 
quaint individual biographies about their vanished 
owners. From a boy he had been a collector of 
shells, selling them to the dealers’ buyers who 
board homeward-bound vessels. 

“When a shell’s a curiosity, they can get pounds 
and pounds for it, though it mayn’t be as big as a 
bean, and so they keep a sharp look-out. Off Deal 
sometimes their men will come aboard, and they 
send men out all over the worldafter shells. Thecon- 
mon sorts they buy by the hundred weight. There’s 
a good market at home, and foreigners come over 
to England to buy, and then go back and hawk 
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them just as I do. A shell’s always a beauty. 
When it was let, it brightened up the sea; and 
when it’s empty, it’s bought fdy fancy work, or to 
put on the mantel-piece, or on Your door-steps, or 
a window-ledge, or in a grotto, or a rockery, or 
round your garden, and so on. When I see those 

conchs in the gardens out round by London, half 
choked with dust when a bitter east wind is blow- 
ing, I can’t help pitying them. It’s a queer change 
from the places I’ve seen them lying in abroad. 
And yet I like to see a shell in a house or a garden. 
It’s like getting a whiff of the sea. Country people 
are very fond of shells. I mostly buy the common 
sorts that I can sell for a penny each, and work 
down, say as far as Devizes, in and out among the 
villages, and so on, both sides of the road. Some | 
of the folks that buy of me you might think hadn't 
a penny to spare in the world; but they'll buy a 
shell or two, and put them up to their ears—the 
old men as pleased as the youngsters—to hear the 
sea moaning inside. That’s a strange sound to 
hear where nobody but yourself has ever seen the 
sea, and the people and the cattle and the crops 
and everything seem nodding off to sleep. But 
the country people brighten up when I tell them 
where I’ve been, and what I’ve seen, and all I 
know about the shells, and so on. Often they’ll 
make me stop and have a bit of something to eat 
ard drink.” 





“Do you tell them about the 
Matthew?” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, with a smile; “and! 
they believe me. Living in the open air, I fancy, 
gives a man more faith. Country folks and sailors, 
I’ve noticed, are readier to believe in God’s won- 
ders than town’s folk are. The smoke and the 
brick seem to choke and cramp their belief in any- 


thing they haven’t seen for themselves.” 


sea-serpent, 


XXV.—DAN THE DREDGER. 

HOwEVER correct Mr. Jones’s opinion may have 
been of a good many of the people who availed 
themselves of Matthey’s kindness, it was certainly 
wrong in reference to Matthey’s landlord, Dredger 
Dan. Dan was in want ‘of help sometimes, and 
then did not disdain to accept it from his good- 
natured lodger; but Dan was an independent 
little fellow in his way, and made a point of paying 
back any help he got as soon and as fully as he 
could. A very worthy little man was Dan, hard- 
working, temperate, honest except in a point or 
two in which his moral sense had been warped by 
the traditions of his calling ; God-fearing and God- 
loving, too, in a genuine, although not always a 
very enlightened manner. A short, brown, shrivelled, 
silent little man, in antique, many- -patched gar- 
ments, making little fuss about his duty to “his 
neighbour, but trying hard to do it, according 
to his lights, as well as earn a living for him- 
self; that is the best general description I can 
give of Dan. His employment was of a kind that 
might have been supposed full of startling inci- 
dents, and in the course of my talks with him I 





| found that he 4ad had adventures, but I was obliged 


to pull the incidents out of him, one after another, by 
main force, as it were. A long life of which the 
greater part had been spent in solitary toil—by 
night as well as day—a kind of toil which en- 
couraged reticence, and in meditations on weather, 
tides, eddies, dead water, and holes and chinks in 
the river’s bottom, had not qualified Dan to shine 
in conversation. 

Of course, it was Matthey who introduced me 
to his landlord. Matthey had a very neat, snug 
little room in Dan’s not very neat, snug little 
house. Dan’s old wife had a small brood of 
orphan grandchildren to look after—the children 
of their eldest son. All ¢hetr children were dead, 
and they had no one else to help them in looking 
after these youngsters. Nobody, but Matthey, 
that is, who would often lend the old woman a 
sailor’s handy hand, when he happened to be at 
home—would help her in cooking, washing, car- 
pentering, clothes-mending, nursing. Matthey 
could manage the children far better than poor old 
Mrs. Dan. She tried to do her duty by them, but 
she was ¢oo old to have the charge of a swarm of 
noisy children. Almost the only luxury in which 
she indulged was a short afternoon nap, and even 
this she could not enjoy unmolested. The poor 
old body never had a smile or a kind word for the 
children, and attended to their wants in a feebly- 
hustling, querulous fashion that won her neither 
love nor respect. They gave both willingly enough 
to cheery Matthey, who told them such capital 
stories, kept them in sweeties, did all kinds of things 
for them, and yet maintained discipline too. ‘To 
be allowed to cluster in his little room, and hear 
his tales, was their greatest treat. Matthey would 
sometimes collect them there, when he would very 
well have liked to have his room to himself, simply 
that the poor old grandmother might get a little 
peace. At other times he would invite the old 
woman up to have a good cup of tea with him in 
cleanliness and quiet. 

The old woman liked the neatness and tran- 
quillity of Matthey’s room, and yet she would 
make them a ground of grumbling against her 
lodger-host. “Ah, Matthey,” she would say, 
“it’s easy to see that you ain’t a married man— 
you carries your family under your hat. Or 
if you area father, you’ve desarted your own flesh 
and blood, and I don’t like to think you'd be so 
unnateral. Look at me. There’s you, a great 
strong man, without chick or child to plague ye, 
and a poor old woman like me must have the life 
worried out of her by all them kids. And they 
ain’t my flesh ; 1 
you come to that. Their father was my son, poor 
boy, a deal finer chap than any o’ them will ever 
be. But, I never said his wife was my daughter. 
T never give my consent to it. We'd words about 
it, me and my young Dan had. And there, as if 
that worn’t enough—to take my boy from me— 
that poor stuck-up, washed-out wife of his must go 
and have no end of children jest as if she was as 
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strong asahorse. And then when poor Dan died, 
she must go and die too, to git rid of the trouble 
of ’em, and leave ’em all for me and my old 
man to look after. God knows we've often had | 


| 
' 
} 
| 
| 


| shett, and sundry sea-shells, pink and white, 
leopard-spotted, cloud-mottled, prismatically pearly, 
curiously whorled, fantastically spined and knobbed 
univalves and bivalves. On little green-corded book- 


trouble enough to keep ourselves, and now when | shelves of home make, though the wood was Ber- 


we're gittin’ old and things is at the hardest, we | mudian cedar, Matthey’s 


must have that stuck-up thing’s brats poked on us. 
If they weren’t Dan’s too, they should walk pretty 
quick. But I ain’t like some folks—/ can’t deny 
my own flesh and blood, and spend all on myself. | 
Jest see how nice you’ve got things about you, | 
Matthey, and then look at the muddle my place is | 
al’ays in.” 

In spite of the assistance which good- a 
Matthey gave her now and then, Mrs. Dan’s part | 
of the house certainly did present a very striking | 
contrast to her lodger’s. He had been in the 
navy as well as the merchant service, and so, in 
addition to the handiness which almost all sailors 
have, he had the smart, brisk, cleanly tidiness 
which is generally the distinguishing characteristic 
of the man-of-war’s man. Add to his. sailor’s 
handiness and neatness his natural love of beauty, | 
and it may be supposed that he had made a very 
cosy cabin for himself. He had cauiked the deck, | 
as he phrased it—z.e, filled up the cracks and | 
gaping seams in and between the floor-planks and | 
the holes where “knots” had tumbled out— | 
and kept his deck so assiduously “holystoned ” 
that the once black, uneven, pitted, and wrinkled | 
boards were almost as smooth as a plate, and if 
they had not been brought back to whiteness, at 
any rate they were lighter than the yellow soap 
which had assisted the holystone in their purifica- 
tion. Rows of milk-white lockers of Matthey’s 
own construction ran round the walls, which 
Matthey, again, had papered with a pretty pattern, 
and dotted with prints that had taken his fancy, 
and for which he had made the frames. His little 
window-seat was full of pretty flowers. From his 
well-whitened ceiling hung a cage tenanted by a 
merrily carolling mule between the goldfinch and 
canary. At night-time a hammock hung from it 
aiso, tenanted by the peacefully snoring Matthey ; 
but by day it was deposited, neatly packed and 
corded, in “ hammock-nettings ” of home manufac- 
ture fastened just below the window-seat. Over | 
the mantel-shelf was Matthey’s shaving-glass framed 
in triple rows of small white cowries. (Shaving has 
so gone out now amongst ali classes of English- 
men, both landsmen and seamen—though, by-the- 
by, my friend was not an Englishman by blood— 
that I may mention the fact of my having seen 
Matthey shave before that little glass, and the way 
in which he used to do it. Old habit still told on 
him. He straddled his legs and swayed back- 
wards and forwards, raised his razor with slow, and 
made it do its mowing with swiit, caution, as if he 
were still anxious to preserve his centre of gravity, 
and save his chin and cheeks, and possibly his 
nose, from gashes, on board a pitching or rolling 
vessel.) On his mantel- shelf stood a stuffed, green, 
red, and purple king parrot, a polished tortoise- 








| evidently gratified by the attention, 


| upraised to pull at his pipe, affording 


s little library was arranged: 
a Bible, a two-volume encyclopedia in boards, a 
Bailey’s Dictionary in grey-coloured binding, a few 
odd volumes of Natural History, and one or two 
old-fashioned poetry-books. 

In Matthey’s snug little cabin one evening I 
found his landlord smoking with him. “This is 

Dan, sir,” said Matthey. The dredger got up, 
took his pipe out of his mouth, gave a nod, put 
his pipe into his mouth again, uncomfortably in 
the centre of his pursed lips, whence it hung like 
the trunk of an elephant, said never a w ord, gave 
no pull at his pipe, and so stood nla with his 
hands in his pockets, until Matthey made him take 
his seat again, and bade him smoke in a more 
“Christian-like”—7.e. corner-of-the-mouth—fashion, 
Matthey tried hard to drag the dredger into the 
conversation that followed. ‘The old man was 
but at first 
responded merely by a pull at his pipe, a nod, and 
then a puff from his pipe. ‘The nod having to ex- 
press negation, qualification, and all kinds of things, 
besides affirmation, and Dan’s set face, even when 
;no serene to 
judge from, this mode of convey ing tl 1ought became 
bewildering ; but at last Dan advanced to a pull, 
a nod, a puff, and a monosyllable. Eventually he 
advanced to a pull, a nod, a puff, and two, three, 
four, five, even half a dozen words together. We 
became very good friends, and often foregathered 
afterwards, but very little beyond the six-word limit 
of consecutive utterance could I ever get him. I 
should add, however, that, as our intimacy ripened, 
the pull, the nod, and the puff, although very nearly 
as frequent as formerly, no longer merely finished 
off utterances which were concisely complete, but 
curiously broke into asthmatic fragments more 
lengthy deliverances. A man’s biography, I think, 
is almost always best given in his own words. 
Every student of character can form his own 
opinion then, and is not obliged to adopt another 
observer's cut and dry estimate, without materials 
affording a chance of rectifying, curtailing, expand- 
ing, or possibly even point-blank contradicting it. 
From every biography in which the subject is not 
allowed to speak largely of and for himself, one 
learns far more of the mental and moral make of 
the biographer than of the biogyaphee. Where that 
plan, however, is adopted, you get to know at first 
Land what the man fancied himself, at any rate, or 
wished others to fancy him. You become inti- 
mate with him—very speedily get “up” to his 
tricks of manner. You can form your own judg- 
ment as to whether he is telling more or less than 
the truth, or the flat opposite of it, unjustly de- 


nouncing himself, absurdly extolling himself, or 
fishingly depreciating himself with the vanity, 


rather than the pride which apes humility. 
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Omitting, therefore,—except where they would 
not obviously suggest themselves—the questions 
by which I elicited my information, I will compress 
into a single narrative, in Dan’s own manner, an 
outline of what I learned, in many interviews, of 
the dredger’s history. My triplicated full-stop is 
intended to represent the pull, nod, and puff with 
which Dan commenced and punctuated his dis- 
course. 

“. .. Born... And bred... Father before 
me... His father before him... Rare games 

. Oldtimes . . . No docks . . . Ships a-layin’ 
in the river... Smugglin’... Smugglin’ now.. 
Cigars... ’Baccy... Furrin’ steamers .. . Nothin’ 
to speak on though . . . Old times was the smugglin’ 


times... Wrong?... Don’tknow.. . Never 
heared it . . . Wouldn’t do wrong. . . No, not 


Cribbin’ coals zs wrong . 
. . Out o’ lighters 


for no money... 
That’s wrong, if you like. 


... At night... Nobody aboard... Some 
dredgers doosit . . . Zha?’s stealin’ . That, Vi 
own... Yes, we dredges for coal... When 


they’s at the bottom... That's different... 
Anybody can see ¢hat... Barge is sunk... 
It's a Godsend... Swarm to it... News 
spreads . . . "Bove Bridge men comes down... 
Woolwich men comes . . . Barking . . . All parts 

. Work night and day ... "Tain’t much we 
gets... Afterall... Specially in summer . 
Folks don’t care for fires . . . So much . Then 
. .. Sixpence a bushel... Say... Winter's 
better . . . Coals is dearer . . . Weather’s wuss 

. More barges capsizes . . . Shillin’ a bushel 
then . . . And we’ve arned it . . . Look how we 
fag . . . Old times was the times . . . Yes, if you 
did honest . . . Smugglin’andfindin’s together-—— 

. You're the fust that ever told me smugglin’ 
worn’t honest . . . Matthey’s a goodish chap. . 
I don’t doubt . . . I never axed him... Don’t 
expect he’d say so. . . He’s been a seafarin’ man 
. . . Understands all about sich things . . .” 

“ Well, putting together all their earnings, what do 
you think the dredgers in old times used to get?” 

- Asmuch . . Inaday ... Andless than 

that... Orfen... Aswegets ... Inamonth 

. Its starvation... Nowadays... No, I 
don’t grumble . . . Bones is scarce... Metal’s 
scarce .. . Everything’s scarce . . . River's fair 
empty ... Nowadays ... But God’s good. . 
He lets folks... Drownd theirselves... Zn 
the summer . . . A copse is areal . Godsend 
then... There’s the reward... Andthe... 
Inquest money .. .” 

“Have you found many corpses ?” 

- In my... Time, sir. . 

Last wasa poor gal’s . . . Shouldn't say. . . She'd 
ever been pretty . . . Jumped off London Bridge 

. Inquest at Dock Head .. . Nobody owned 
her... "Tworn’t likely... Got my inquest 
money ... No reward... Worn’tworthit... 
Who cared for her? ... Yes, God might. . 
He's good . . . Them He’s made . . . Ain’t much 
like Him ... Moston’em.. .” 


A AO a was 








“To, do—did you ever hear of a case, 1 mean 
—do, do, do, dredgers ever rifle the corpses they 
find ?” 

“... » ROD, you.mean.., , Iis'pose’.,. . ¥ou 
can’t rob the dead . . . No, I never heared of a 
case .. . Don’t we bring’em ashore... With their 
purses ... And watches ... And all that?... 
Ketch me takin’. . . Anything . . . From acopse 

. . His friends would know him by .. . Ain’t it 
likely their purses is empty . . . Before they'd jump 
overboard? . . . And if they isn’t . . . Who’s to 
say . . . What’s become of the tin? . . . Robbery! 

. You can’t rob a copse . . . You've fished up 
. Out of the mud... I ain’tarobber... I 
can say my commandments .. . Thou shalt not 


steal... I say my prayers... And I do my 
duty ...’s far as I can... Ain't it God’s 
orders? .. . AmIa-goin’ torun agin Him? ... 


He’s good... I know... Whoeveraint... 


Yes, and I know about Jesus Christ . . . Worn’t 
he a poor man’s friend? ot Ba been ; a robber 
I shouldn't ha’ slav ed . All my life . 


As I've done ... Toama honest PURE doc; For 
them as belongs to me . . . ’s well as myself kee 
Out at two... Juthe mormin’...Iam... 
Orfen .. . Lonely? ... Might be to you... 
I’ve my work to do... I’m upto plazes... 
Some ain’t . . . There ain’t many older than me 
. . . On the river now... One momin’...I 
fished up... A ring... Anda/alfcrown... 
And asilver teaspoon . . . Allinonemomin’.. . 
Ring worn’t much ’count .. . But if I'd been a 
lay-a-bed . . . I shouldn’t ha’ got’em . . . ’Tain’t 
once in ten years now... I get such luck... 
God was wery good . . . He’s for ever doin’ some- 
thin’ .... Himeelf........And so 1 isipose .....<.. 
He likes to help them .. . Asis willin’. . . To 
help theirselves .. . Yes, I do pray to Him... 
When I’mout . . . Inthedark ... Forluck. 
Taint for that only ... I like to feel nght with 
Him... ’specially . . . When I’veacopse ... 
Intow . . . They pull queer somehow . . . Atthe 
line . . . Yes, you can see the lights . . . Ashore 
. And the ships’ lights . . . When ’tain’t too 
foggy ... But I’llown. .. I do feel a bit lonely 
. . Asyoucallit... Then... No, Iain’tused 
to it yet . . . Copses is common... But ’tain’t 
one man, you see . . . Getsall the copses . . . No 
sich luck . . . Still’tis goodo’ God . . . Todiwide 
‘em... Amongus...As Hedoos... And 
send .one .. . Sometimes..:... Foye: ...,.:\jest 
when you hain’t a bit o’ bread . . . In the house 
. . « God’s good ... Allround... If folks ’ud 
only ... See it... He won't let a chap drownd 
hisself . . . Orget drownded . . . Without makin’ 
him ... Do good to somebody... If you're 
only lucky enough .. . To fish the copse up . . . 
Yes, pretty nigh all my life... I’ve been a- 
dredgin’ . . . On the London river . . . When I 
was a bit of a boy . . . Mother's brother took me 
. Hysterin’ and that . . . He was a Bricklesea 
man... Bricklesea, you know, sir. . . Mouth 
o’ Colchester river... But I came back, and 
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went out with father . . . And when he died... 
I had his boat . . . Till could buyanewun... 
’Tain’t many new uns I’ve had... Since... 
But what I’ve got . . . I expect . . . Will last me 
out . . . And then they can do what they like with 
her . . . She'll be as tired o’ dredgin’ most like 
...AstTam... My old gal will be gone... 
Most like . . . Before me . . . There’s the kids, 
but they must shift for theirselves . . . Some on 
’em would have to do it now. . . If their father 
was alive . . . Me and my old gal . . . Has done 
our best by ’em . . . And when we can’t do no 
more . . . We must leave ’em to God to look after 
.. . He’sgood .. . And He's willin’ enough . 
Don’t He say so?...I1 goes to church.. 
When I can spare time . . . Matthey don’t. . 
Though he’s more time than me . . . But Matthey’s 
alays willin’ . . . Toread meachapter. . . When 


I wants it . . . Matthey’s a better scholar than me 
. . . Though he hain’t so much notion. . . Of 
religion . . . But take him through . . . Matthey 


ain’t sucha bad sort . . . AndGod’sgood .. . To 
the wust o’ men... I orfen tells Matthey that 
... Toheartenhimup .. . Todo what’s proper.” 


XXVI.—A BROOD OF MUDLARKS, 


A FACTORY, the newspapers say, has been started 
for the extraction of grease out of Thames mud— 
grease. to be exported to Holland, and thence 
brought back as Dutch. butter. Whether any poor 
Londoners do really get their butter from the river’s 
slimy bed I cannot state, but there is a little army 
of poor. Londoners who pick their bread out of 
those steaming mudbanks.. As the tide goes down 
bent old men and women, and little old-faced boys 
and girls, drop from the stairs, on which they have 
been waiting, and scatter themselves over the slime, 
to wade and pry, and pounce like swamp-birds. 

In one of my river-side districts I had opened a 
little school in a lane leading down to the water, 
and into it I tried to entice the little mudlarks of 
the neighbourhood. It was not, however, until I 
opened it as a night-school that I succeeded in 
numbering any of them amongst my, till then, scanty 
flock of pupils. They.and other river-side children 
came readily enough then, but, as a rule, it was 
not to learn, the teacher told me. They liked the 
warmth of the room, the company they found there, 
and the chance it afforded them of fun in the shape 
of chaffing one another, and mutinously shouting 
down the teacher’s orders. However, we managed 
to maintain at length some faint approximation to 
discipline, although to the last a scholastic martinet 
would have been horrified had he witnessed the free 
and easy ways, and the audacious pranks, we were 
obliged to put up with, through a fear that if we 
pulled even our silken reins at all tight, there would 
first be a general insurrection, and then a general 
exodus. But as I have said, we did at last get what 
to us, at any rate, after our previous experiences, 
looked a little like order; a few of the children 
took an interest in their week-night lessons ; and 
most of them were willing to come to the school | 








by daylight on Sundays. All the mudlarks, I 
think, came. They told me that they did not 
work on Sundays, but they could give no reason 
why. When I first started the school I thought 
that the mudlarks’ unwillingness to come by day in 
the week was simply caused by love of lazy liberty. 
Most children have a queer fondness for dabbling 
in the dirt. When you take your walks abroad in 
far more aristocratic regions than the East-end you 
may often see a daintily dressed little toddler slyly 
eluding her nursemaid’s vigilance, and -then hear 
her chuckling delight because she has been able to 
plunge her foot into a puddle and splash her 
whilom snowy socks and plump little mottled bare 
legs. It was some such love of dirt and mischief 
as this, I had thought, that made the young mud- 
larks take to the mud. I had no idea how neces- 
sary it was for them to grub about in the filthy 
stuff—how cold, and generally wretched, they often 
felt in it. 

The first real insight I got into the miseries of 
young mudlarks’ life I obtained from a quaint trio 
of them, whom I took illegal possession of as they 
were trotting past the school-door one day when I 
had come -down, and, as usual, found the teacher 
in- almost solitary possession of the room. ‘Two 
brothers and their little sister made up the number 
of my captives. ‘They were all very ragged and 
dirty ; they were all very lean, but there was just 
a hint of childhood’s pretty chubbiness in the curly- 
headed little girl’s face. A queer little ‘‘ Daughter 
of the Regiment” she looked, trudging along with 
an old fig-drum slung from her shoulder to put her 
findings in. Her elder brother had an old nosebag 
for his receptacle, the younger an old saucepan. 
The little girl seemed to be about five years old ; 
her brothers about eight and seven. When I took 
hold of the little girl’s hand, she raised a piercing 
scream, and her brothers, who were a little way 
a-head} instantly dashed back to the rescue. Up 
to their breasts went their little clenched right fists, 
backwards and forwards worked their little clenched 
left fists ; “‘ Kick his shins, Sally,” “‘ Bite his thumb, 
Sally,” they shouted. They danced around me with 
menacing gestures, and looks and words of con- 
temptuous defiance, and then putting down their 
heads, rushed in, and assaulted me in the most 
vigorous manner: little Sally meanwhile kicking 
like a little donkey, and biting and scratching like 
acat. By a change of front, however, I contrived 
to cut off the enemy from the river, and then, ex- 
tending my flanks, succeeded in sweeping them 
before me into the school-room; where, after 2 
time, I succeeded also in making them believe that 
my intentions were better than they looked. No 
doubt Jack, the chief speaker, put a somewhat ex- 
aggerated value on the earnings they might have 
made had I not kept them from their work, but 
after all the indemnification which I had to pay in 
advance to my young friends—Jack standing out 
for that before he would give me, or allow his 
brother or sister to give me, any information— 
was no great tax even upon my scantily furnished 
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purse. They were in the habit of selling half a' 
quarter of a hundredweight of coal, picked up a 
piece at a time, for a penny, and, therefore, a| 
shilling to be divided amongst them for doing | 
nothing but talk seemed a wonderful bargain to | 
them. I found that they had no father or mother 
—“Not as we knows on.” Jack remembered his 
father, fancied that he must have been a sailor, and 
that he gave money for their keep to the old woman 
with whom he left them when he went to sea. 
Neither of the other children had any recollection 
of their parents, and Jack could not remember his 
mother. “We lives with the old cat still,” Jack 
went on, “ pays her for our lodgin’, and grubs our- 


selves.” “She’s a old witch,” brother Bill inter- 
jected—“ cross as two sticks. She whops Sally when 
we ain't by. She’s afeared to when we is, ’cos we 
butts her till she’s fit to bust—don’t she blow, Jack ?” 
“‘ But why do you live with her if she isn’t kind 
to you?” 
| “I didn’t say nuffink about her not being kind,” 
| answered Jack. “She ain’t game to whop me and 
| Bill, and when she pitches into Sally, we sarves her 
out somehow. May as well live there as any- 
wheres else, s’far as I sees. When we can’t pay 
our lodgin’, she turns us out, and we sleeps jest 
where we can. But we goes back when we've got 
the browns. Bill and me could manage, but it’s 








Page 


cold for little Sally—dossin’ out is, though we puts | 
her in the middle, and cuddles up.” 

I asked him in what kind of places they slept 
when deprived of their regular lodgings. 

“Sometimes aboard the hempty coal-barges, 
and under a boat if it’s ’andy. There’s the pipes, 
too, when the roads is up—they ain’t bad if you 
git one so as the wind can’t cut through it. There 
was a old chap once when the roads was up give 
us a warm by his fire, and a sack to kiver us up. 
Down by the Sun too ain’t a bad place—where 
they throw the hashes. And there’s the little 
harches behind ’Alfmoon Stairs—they’d be un- 
kimmon snug if they wasn’t quite so mucky—an’ 
there’s rats there, an’ Sally don’t like rats. All 











kind o’ places we could doss in, if it worn’t for 
little Sally.” 

This, however, was said in no tone of reproach. 
The two brothers were plainly as fond as boys 
could be of their little sister—the way in which 
she wedged herself between them during our inter- 
view showed how accustomed she was to their 
affectionate protection. I afterwards saw the re- 
gular lodgings of this little self-supporting family. 
They consisted of what was really merely a tri- 
angular cupboard without a door—a space boarded 
off from a filthy landing at the top of a filthy, 
crooked staircase. A mat and a singed ironing- 
blanket, full of holes and dropping to pieces, were 
literally all the furniture. The “old witch” 
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anxiously informed me that she charged them 
nothing for this kennel, and gave them the free run 
of her kitchen, only taking a penny or two from 


them for the use of her fire when. coals were very | 


dear ; but the different story I had heard from the 
children appeared the more probable. The land- 
lady did not look like one given to perform actions 
in any degree disinterested, and when she found 
that her professions of kindness did not meet with 
pecuniary acknowledgment, she changed her tone, 
and abused both the children and the person who 
was inquiring about them with most vigorous viru- 
lence. 

I am happy to say that I rescued the children 
from the “old witch’s” clutches. It would have 
been absurd to expect a poor woman like her 
to give the children even such lodging as she 
did give them for nothing. What were they to 
her? Only the orphans of a dead sailor who at 
one time paid her pretty liberally for their keep. 
But the woman had charged the children most 
exorbitantly. Iwill not mention the sum, because 
few people whose income is counted in pounds 
—even a very modest amount of pounds—can 
realise the crushingly important :proportion ‘which 
an expenditure «of a ‘few:pence weekly bears to'a 
weekly ‘income «of <orily a ‘few.pence more. The 
poorest of tthe :poor ‘are often most kindly helped 
by those who are‘atmere shade less poor, but they 
are also sometimes preyed upon by their next 
“‘ superiors,” -as ‘the «smallest fish are gobbled by 
those a trifle larger. 

In these papers ‘I wwantitodtescribe““the :poor ”) 
as they are, AA "poor "person iis 310t mrecessarily «a 
posyf'the choicest flowers<df -wirtue,*to tbe nused 
asa striking contrast to.atbundteofirankweeds of 
rich man’s*vice. _Amongstyseorypegpte aswell as 
rich, just =ts “there sare smany ~ery Hand *folks, «so 
there aresome most: wuitdl“<ercew—cani the “old 
witch” wasvone of :the poorsscrewers:of'the )poor. 
Of course, I did not *tmsst-merély*to:the children’s 
account in «arriving ait this conclusion. 1 smatle 
inquiries:in various quarters. 

“I pity the =pore little things, I’m sure, ‘sir,” 
said «ome ~woman to ‘me, “but :pity’s about all 
I’ve sgot “to sspare ‘em ’cept now and then a 
bit o’ bread and drippin’-—TI’ve got so many 
o’ my own. It’s hard lines with the pore little 
things. I knows the ways o’ their life, ’cos I 
was the same when I was a little un, and the 
wonder is I’ve growed up a honest woman. Most 


nails is about what pays ’em best to find, and they 
can git a farden a pound more for dry rope than 
| they can for wet, and so they prowls about the 
| ship-yards, but they precious soon gits ’unted off. 
They'll prig coals too out o’ the lighters, when they 
gits a chance ; and when they’re ashore, they’re 
’angin’ about the streets, tryin’ to pick up a penny 
any ’ow. It’s a bad life fora child. It’s down by 
Greenwich I used to go out. The swells some- 
times would pitch us coppers out o’ the inn winders 
and laugh to see us duckin’ our’eads and our ’ands, 
an’ tumblin’ one another over in the slush, 
scramblin’ arter them. ‘There worn’t much kind- 
ness in that, as I can see. It’s easy to give money 
for your fun, and what’s a handful o’ pennies to a 
swell? If they’d remember that them they sets 
scramblin’ was made by the same God as made 
them, and give ’em a chance to larn to be’ave 
accordin’—that ’ud be kinder, to my way 0’ 
thinkin’. Not that the swells is so well-be’aved. 
Some o’ those Greenwich fellers ’ud come to the 
winders with faces as red as biled lobsters, and 
shout and:go on so as they'd ha’ been took up if 
they'd been common people. It were awonder they 
didn’t flop over into the mud theirselves. -For my 
part .I .can’t see much difference between ‘folks, 
swells or common folk, when they’ve.got a drop’too 
much drink in them. They goes on in the same 
silly way. And if s¢ddication’s good for anythink, 
that’s what oughtn’taséttto be.” 

I brought back .tire gjood woman to ‘the little 
people I was.inquirimg-dbout. 

“Pore little dears! “The boys tis uncommon 
-good to theirilittle ssister. ‘Ow‘tivey'lisstand up for 
‘her, .andl ggive liver the “best of ceverythink ! “And 
she’s ‘a nice little gal, though site<do cry so when 
shé’ve.got the:chilblams, ‘I’ve sseetl her pore little 
itoes ‘swollen-up ‘like ‘lithe :taturs. It’s cold »work 
kgropin’ sabout «in tthe wmudl ‘barefoot, when it’s ’alf- 
‘friz, ‘(Prem ppore ‘little *thimgs goes «and «stands in 
hte “tot “water srunnin’ Gown tfrom “Mr. Grainger’s 
wotks,ito warm ‘their ‘legs upzaibit. I-should say 
there’s'thingsin«it,:though, ‘thatsn’t wery good for 
wchilblains.” 

Brother Jack and ‘Brother Bill are now black- 
bearded A. B.’s—both of*them in the Naval :Re- 





of the gals goes to the bad when they’re children | 


still, pore dears. It’s sich a hard life, you see, sir, | 
that they're glad to do anythink to git out of it, | 
and nobody’s told ’em it’s wrong to act wrong like | 
that. And the boys horfen grows up thieves. 


| obedient husband. 


| sors for their sister’s first-born son. 


serve. The uncles, one of them home from 
3ombay, and the other from Callao, stood spon- 
* Little Sally” 
has grown up into a good, shrewd little woman, 
and is married to an honest giant, who has regular 
work in a timber-yard—a most affectionate and 
She manages all his affairs for 
| him, and he regards her as quite a superior being 

| but her brothers still extend most patronising pro- 
tection to little Sally when they are ashore, quite 


They’re used to findin’, you see, and so they gits | unconscious of the fact that it is sze now who saves 


into the ’abit o’ findin’ what ain't lost. 


Copper | them from being put upon. 
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QUESTIONS THAT ARE 


ALWAYS TURNING UP. 


IV.—GROSSER SINS. 


WE have already had occasion,* in connection | 
with the fifth chapter of the First Epistle to the | 
Corinthians, to allude to a case of gross sin com- 


mitted by one of the members of the Corinthian 
Church, the report of which had reached the 
Apostle’s ears. ‘That was a particular case of im- 
morality, but it did not stand alone. We learn 
from the sixth chapter of the Epistle, vers. g—z0, 


that other gross sins were also prevalent in the | 


Christian community, and that professing Christians 
were forgetting that in body as well as in spirit 
they were to be temples of the Holy Ghost. It 
may, indeed, startle us to think that any declared 
follower of Christ could have been guilty of such a 
sin as that described in the fifth chapter, or that 
any number could have fallen into sins so utterly 


at variance with every lesson of Christian truth as | 
are those spoken of in the latter half of the sixth. | 


Still more, perhaps, it may startle us that such sins, 
when they were committed, should have been 
lightly regarded in a community on whose behalf 
St. Paul “thanked God always for the grace of 
God which was given them in Christ Jesus, that in 
everything they were enriched by Him in all utter- 
ance and in all knowledge” (i. 4, 5). But— 

(1) We must remember the condition out of 
which these Corinthian Christians had recently been 
brought. For the most part they had been heathens, 
and not a few passages of the Bible even give us 
some idea what the immorality of heathenism was. 


Purity of conduct was almost unknown in either | 


sex. Literature in all its forms, public games, and 


theatrical exhibitions pandered to the most licen- | 
I 


tious tastes and fanned the most licentious passions 
of the human heart. Religion itself consecrated 
sin. Many of the divinities of the time were the 
patterns of every base and cruel lust, and a life of 
public infamy was not unfrequently held to be the 


most acceptable offering that could be made to | 


them by the priests and priestesses who ministered 
in their temples. At Corinth this was even more 
the case than elsewhere. ‘That city possessed a 
guilty pre-eminence in comparison even with the 
other cities of heathen antiquity. To “ Corinthize ” 
was a popular name for all impurity. A “ Corin- 
thian girl” was another expression for a harlot. 

(2) It is further to be borne in mind that it 
was not possible, even for Christianity, at once to 
overcome depravity so deeply rooted, corruption 
so thoroughly engrained into the whole system, 
alike of the individual and of society. ‘The faith 
of Christ acts upon the soul only as all other 
truths and systems act. 
once, and its blessed tidings may at once give peace 
to the troubled conscience. Generally, however, it 
needs time to penetrate and leaven the life of the 
individual. It needs time always to penetrate and 
leaven society. Like the little seed, it sends up 


* See page 153. 


It may enter the heart at | 


“first the blade, and then the ear, and then the 
full corn in the ear.” Old habits of sin are not 
easily cast off. The full consequences of a reception 
of Christian truth are not at once discerned. It is 
only gradually that the King of righteousness can 
pass from one province of human life into another, 
obtaining in each a cheerful submission to his power. 

(3) Again, we have to call to mind the out- 
ward circumstances amidst which these Corinthian 
Christians were placed. Heathenism was around 
them still. Private and public life were both per- 
vaded by its spirit. The temple of Venus still 
crowned the citadel. Literature and art, general 
society and conversation, were all what they had 
been, incentives to lust, the nourishment of licen- 
tious thoughts and practices. Sin, however, with 
the sight of which we are familiar, is apt to lose a 
large portion of its horror. Difficult even in 
Christian lands, where the whole tone of society is 
changed, to resist temptation, it must have been 
doubly difficult to do so where the very atmosphere 
was saturated with impurity. 

(4) Finally, that sins like those which prevailed 
at Corinth should have been lightly regarded in a 
Christian community, where gifts of the Spirit were 
exhibited in such abundance, only helps to remind 
|}us how many of the outward and more striking 
gifts of the Spirit of God may be possessed, while 
there is no corresponding inward purity and eleva- 
tion of sentiment. Our Lord himself has told us 
that there will be many who will say unto Him in 
the great day, “Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name, and in thy name have cast out devils, 
| and in thy name have done many wonderful works?” 
| but to whom He will reply, “I never knew you ; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” His own 
disciples He exhorted to rejoice, “ not because the 
devils were subject unto them, but because their 
names were written in heaven.” And the highest 
stage of Christianity is not that where, under the 
| first impulse of a mighty outpouring of the Divine 
Spirit, miracles may be wrought, and, in the agita- 
tion of society, striking deeds be done; but that 
where the agitation has subsided, where what was 
felt only to be supernatural and extraordinary has 
| so identified itself with the heart and life that it 

has become natural and ordinary, where God is 
‘not less but more present than before, present 
everywhere and in all things, and showing his 
presence by the depth rather than the commotion 
of the pious feelings which He awakens, by the 
calmness rather than the agitation of that river of 
life whose flood in the soul He fills. Thus it was 
that at Corinth all gifts of utterance and knowledge 
did not secure to the Christian community a true 
Christian standard of moral excellence or of inward 
purity. The divine power was unquestionably in 
its midst ; the manifestations of the divine presence, 
as appears especially from other parts of this 
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Epistle, were marked and striking; but the divine | 
life in its highest forms had not yet been reached. 

The considerations now adduced may help to | 
explain the existence at Corinth of the sins alluded | 
to in the Epistle before us, They do not excuse | 
them. They did not excuse them in the eyes of the | 
Apostle then, and the altered circumstances in which | 
we live make them wholly inapplicable now. 

Yet, alas! we have still too many similar immo- | 
ralities to speak of. At this moment Christians in 
our land are thoroughly alive to this, and there is 
nothing to which their thoughts are more earnestly | 
directed than to the question, How they may best 
meet and subdue them. The subject is one, espe- 
cially in some of its parts, of far too great delicacy 
to be fully discussed in a paper such as this. De- 
sirable as on many accounts it might be to present | 
a statement of the facts as they really are, and to 
treat them with a plainness of language which should 
avoid all indirectness or circumlocution, it will be 
felt by most of our readers that here at least it is 
impossible to do so. Why then, it may be said, 
not avoid the subject altogether? Our answer is, 
first, because it is doubtful whether it ought to be | 
avoided altogether ; and secondly, because we trust 
that, without offending delicacy, we may be able, 
simply following the Apostle’s line of thought, to set 
forth certain important truths upon which he dwells, 
truths too much lost sight of as instruments for pro- 
moting purity of manners, and for which schemes 
of reformation are too often substituted that must 
prove in the end to have been of an artificial or de- 
lusive character. Such is the object that we pro- 
pose to ourselves in turning now to the latter half 
of the sixth chapter of the Epistle before us. 

The Apostle starts with the thought of many 
different grosser sins in his mind. “ Know ye not,” 
he exclaims at the 9th verse of the chapter, “ that 
the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers 
of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covet- 
ous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, 
shall inherit the kingdom of God.” Almost imme- 
diately, however, he passes on to think mainly of 
one of these sins, that of fornication, and the rest 
of the argument of the chapter is directed wholly to 
it; for, as he says,in the 8th verse, thus showing 
what is prominently in his eye, “‘ Every sin that a 
man doeth is without the body ; but he that com- 
mitteth fornication sinneth against his own body.” 
How does he meet the sinful tendency alluded to ? 

First he calls our attention to the greatness of 
the body: 

It is far greater than any of its members.—In the 
13th verse of the chapter it is distinctly contrasted 
with the belly : “‘ Meats for the belly, and the belly 
for meats ; but God shall destroy both it and them. 
Now the body,” &c. We are not to suppose that 
the belly is here spoken of simply because it was 
used in that eating of meats offered to idols in con- 
nection with which Christian liberty was abused at 





Corinth. It may be that the prevalence of that | 


abuse, and the necessity of checking it, were already 
in the Apostle’s mind ; and that he was led by this 
circumstance to choose the belly rather than any 
other member of the body for the illustration of his 
subject. But that he had no thought of its occupy- 
ing a peculiar position in the frame of man—a posi- 
tion giving it a relation to his argument distinct 
from that possessed by any other member—is clear 
from the fact that the eating of meats offered to idols 
is not again alluded to in the passage. Besides 
which, the word.translated “ meats ” does not neces- 
sarily lead to the thought of such meats. Its 


| proper meaning is simply food, victuals, meat ; and 


it is so translated in many other places: Matt. 
xiv. 15 ; Lukeix. 13;iii. 11. Here, in like manner, 
it is used in the sense of ordinary food ; and the 
belly is referred to simply as one of the members of 
the body in contrast with the body. 

This being the case, we see at once that “ the 
body” is here viewed by St. Paul as something 
higher not only than any one of its members, but 
higher than all the members put together. It is 
not a mere sum of certain particulars. It is some- 
thing different. It is, in short, not only a whole, 
but an organized whole, It is the expression of 
personality—the expression of the man. In no 
member separately, in not even all its members 
numbered together, does the man speak. He 
speaks in that organized unity ofall its parts which 
“the body ” constitutes, which is the instrument of 
the “I ”—the self. Hence the change into “ us,” 
of the 14th verse. We might have expected to 
read “the body,” but our bodies are the expression 
of the “we:” “God will raise up ws by his own 
power.” 

Not only, however, is the body thus greater than 
its members, zt zs destined for higher things. ‘The 
belly is for food, and food is for the belly. The 
eye is for seeing, and objects of sight are for the 
eye. The ear is for hearing, and sounds are for 
the ear. Each member has its own distinct corre- 
spondency upon earth. It is between it and some- 
thing earthly adapted to it that a play of intercourse 
is designed to exist; and, taken by itself, looked 
at in itself, it has relation only to the lower, the 
material sphere, to which it is naturally adapted. 
Not so with the body as the expression of human 
personality. It is for the Lord, and the Lord is 
for it. Its play of intercourse is not intended to 
be with the earthly, the material, so much as with 
the heavenly, the spiritual. Our true self is des- 
tined for the service of the Lord, for communion 
with Him; and, inasmuch as the body is the vehicle 
of this self, it has the same destiny. Hence the 
words, “He that is joined to the Lord is one 
spirit.” The Lord is a Spirit, and we—as made to 
be one with Him, as believers actually united to 
Him—are also spiritual. The spirit, not the flesh, 
is our characteristic and our element. But, if this 
be true of ws, then that body which is the expres- 
sion of ourselves is partaker of our exaltation, and 
may also, ina certain sense, be spoken of as spi- 
ritual. It is the agent of the spirit, it is animated 
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and pervaded by the spirit. It is not, indeed, as 
yet in itself wholly spiritual. That is reserved for 
the time when, having been sown “a natural body,” 
it shall be raised “a spiritual body.” But, even 
now, because we are spiritual, our body—joined to 
the Lord, interested in his work, made partaker of 
the blessings of his covenant—is one spirit with 
Him. 

While thus destined for higher things than any 
of its particular members, ¢he body has, further, the 
hope of immortality. While it is said of the belly, 
in the passage before us, that the Lord will destroy 
it, of the body it is said, that “God hath both 
raised up the Lord, and will also raise up us by his 
own power;” that is—as appears by the whole tenor 
of the argument—will raise up our bodies, the 
bodies in which we dwell, and without which no 
proper conception of the “us” can be formed. It 
would be a reasonable rule of interpretation to for- 
bear urging the illustration of St. Paul beyond the 
particular point which he has immediately in hand, 
and to decline any effort to apply his reasoning to 
other members than the belly—such as the eye or 
the ear, the hands or the feet. Yet it is not neces- 
sary thus to restrict ourselves, for of no member of 
the body, considered in itself and apart from the 
whole, can it be said that it has the hope of immor- 
tality. The eye will indeed see in that better state, 
when we see no longer through a glass darkly, but 
face to face. The ear will hear, when the songs of 
other happy beings will be the signal to awaken 
our song of praise. But it is because “we” rise 
that these members rise with us. They are not 
awakened from the grave that, united together 
again, they may form the body which once was. 
That body is, in order of thought at least, first 
awakened ; and they only, as parts of it, share its 
glory. Neither would we infer from this passage 
that such a member of the body as the belly will 
be unneeded in a future and better world. It may 
or may not be so. This passage throws no light 
upon the point ; all that it teaches us is, that mem- 
bers of the body, as individual members, have their 
function in and for this life. They have no sepa- 
rate existence, and, without that, no hope of im- 
mortality in themselves. With the body it is dif- 
ferent. It is the frame in which “we” dwell, and 
since “we” are one with a risen Saviour, we must 
rise with Him, and our bodies must rise with us, to 
inherit the glory and blessedness of his eternal 
kingdom. 

Such is the first stage of the argument. The 
second is more difficult to express. We believe 
that we shall sufficiently approximate to the full 
expression of it if we say that it rests upon the 
thought of all that is involved in married life. 

For it is the marriage relation that St. Paul has 
fundamentally in view in the passage before us. 
No doubt he speaks in the 16th verse of the 
chapter of a different and sinful connection. But 
the words there quoted were originally applied to 
the union between husband and wife, and it is from 
the consideration of what is thus implied in them 








that they derive, in reference to his present subject, 
their meaning and their power. Thus viewed, then, 
they serve his purpose in this way. It is in the 
marriage union that the highest individuality of 
man expresses itself. Marriage is not to be re- 
garded only as a bond of affection or of taste, as 
a stream of life in which two currents, once flowing 
separately, mingle into one, each current remain- 
ing at the same time simply what it was. Itisa 
higher and a nobler state than that in which either 
of the contracting persons formerly existed. It 
calls forth the greatest and deepest expression of 
what they are, an expression which, but for their 
entering into this condition, they could not have 
given. To apply this at present to the intellectual 
or moral or religious aspects of man’s nature 
would be to forsake the line of the Apostle’s 
thought. It is more to our purpose to say that 
this view of marriage has relation to man as a 
whole, and, therefore, to his nature in its physical 
as well as in its other aspects. In marriage man 
is most of all man—that is the idea at the bottom 
of St. Paul’s words. There all that he is comes 
forth in power; and there, therefore, his body as 
well as his soul reaches onward to its highest 
state. Hence accordingly the difficult words of 
the 18th verse, “Every sin that a man doeth 
is without the body; but he that committeth for- 
nication sinneth against his own body.” In no 
other sin of which man is guilty is the body in- 
volved as it is here; in none does man so sin 
against “himself;” for he debases the thought 
of the highest sphere of life for which he was 
created, and prostitutes to the indulgence of sen- 
sual inclination that holy marriage which was in- 
tended to accomplish the noblest purposes of God. 

Upon the third stage of the argument of this 
passage little need be said. It is an appeal to the 
thought of that holiness which ought to mark the 
body of the Christian as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in him, and to the great truth that 
he is not his own, but was bought with a price. 
With such a thought wilful indulgence in any sin 
is utterly inconsistent, and, therefore, adds the 
Apostle, in words where the newer critical reading 
lends a force to the conclusion unfortunately lost 
in the reading followed by our translators, “‘ Glorify 
God in your body.” 

Thus it is, then, that St. Paul reasons upon the 
subject before him here. Man as an individual, 
man as married, man as a temple of the Holy 
Ghost which is in him—these are the three con- 
siderations urged, and they are the three which— 
whatever other arguments may be employed— 
ought mainly to be urged by the Church now. At 
the bottom of much of the writing of the present 
day upon this painful topic lies the false and dan- 
gerous idea that indulgence in sensual passion is 
like the indulgence of natural appetite, and that it 
is possible to restrain it within proper bounds. Any- 
thing more opposed to the Apostle’s words it is 
impossible to conceive, and the very illustration 
upon which he fixes, that of the belly, would seem 
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designed to meet the statement, and to point out 
to us the vast difference between the things. At 
the bottom, further, of much of the unsound feel- 
ing abroad upon this matter lies the impression 
that little harm is done by such sins, when not 
carried to excess, to the after relations of married 
life. Again, the Apostle shows us that that is not 
the fact—that even past sin cannot fail to have 
lowered the lofty conception of that life, and 
to have stained the purity of the relations that 
are established by it. ‘ What,” said a writer lately 
in an able provincial journal,* “if the man by 
unchastity irreparably destroys in himself that 
which is the most precious tribute he can bring to 
the other sex, as well as the woman her most 
precious gift? The most valuable tribute of man 
to woman is his reverence for her, and ‘shat, we 
believe, he irrecoverably destroys by unchastity. 
Some people say a reformed rake makes the best 
husband. ‘The assertion betrays about equal igno- 
rance of human nature and perversity of moral feel- 
ing. Such a man comes to his wife shorn of the 
glory of his manhood, and of that which would 
have been to her the best security against ill-treat- 
ment of every kind.” 
spoken. Where the opposite feeling prevails, it is 
because the reverence, the purity, the sacredness of 
married life are unknown, because the whole idea 
of it is at a point infinitely below that at which 
God has placed it. Finally, at the bottom of much 
error upon this subject lies forgetfulness of man’s 
nature as a whole, the impression that he has 
nothing but his soul to think of, and nothing but a 
happy eternity to secure ; whereas his great work 
is here, in this present world, where his body has 
been given him to be a temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and where, therefore, upon all its parts he ought to 
be ever more and more striving to have written, 
“ Holiness to the Lord.” 

It may be thought by many that conside1ations 
such as these are remarkably impalpable, and that 
measures of a much severer character than the 
mere proclamation of such truths are needed to 
make impression upon any who are given to the 
sins referred to. But, if this be the case, may we 
not ask whether it is not the fault of the Christian 
Church herself? Is it not to be feared that that 


Truer words could not be | 


them in an evil world, and there is a line some- 
where up to which the power of law may be tried 
with good effect. But we ought to be careful not 
to expect too much from it, not to depend on it as 
an instrument of cure, which it cannot be, not to 
allow it to become a substitute for those truths 
which the Christian Church is commissioned to 
proclaim, and which alone contain in them the 
power, by renewing, to reform. It is when we do 
that that our principles become impalpable, as 
impalpable to us as they would have been to Israel 
in the days when the Almighty, “ because of the 
hardness of his people’s hearts,” suffered much that 
was alien to the spirit of the better covenant. The 
remedy for this is not to forsake them, but to insist 
more than ever upon them as the alone true 
elements of reformation. If we are compelled to 
say that principles which God thought it enough to 
proclaim, through his Apostle, to the guilty heathen 
city of Corinth, are not enough, so far as the direct 
agency of Christian ministers is concerned, for the 
sinful practices, whether in city or country, of our 
own time, what is this but an acknowledgment that 
they are destitute of the divine power we claim for 
them, and to their possession of which the Chris- 
| tian Church, as their guardian and missionary, owes 
her existence? The true course is to proclaim 
them with ever-increasing earnestness, and ever- 
increasing belief in their efficacy. Surely, after 
eighteen centuries of Christian experience, and in 
|the midst of large Christian communities, they 
| ought to have an influence which they could not 
| possibly have when they were new, and when they 
| had as yet too few adherents to form that Christian 
| public opinion upon which their efficiency so greatly 
depends. Let us not be alarmed, then, at the 
charge that such considerations as those here ad- 
duced by the Apostle are impalpable. Let us 
accustom the members of the Christian Church to 
| lofty and refined views of their position, and they 
| will become lofty and refined themselves. Such is 
| certainly the method of the New Testament, and in 
| it we have our safest guide. 

In conclusion, it is certain that there is a solemn 
duty devolving at this moment on the Church and 
| on Christian society to take this matter in hand by 
| Striking at its root; that is, by setting forth more 








Church, by the many appeals she constantly makes | frequently and more fully such views of the body 
to law and police-authority to correct the evils of | of man, of marriage, of the requirement of a present 
our day, has contributed, and is now contributing, | purity and holiness, as are expressed by the Apostle, 








to weaken in the minds of her members a sense of 
the principles to which she ought mainly to appeal, 
principles far more elevated than any that the 
world can supply, and possessed, when really be- 
lieved in and depended on, of far greater power? 
As citizens and Christians we are indeed interested 
in every act of legislation that gives fair promise of 
checking sin or diminishing temptation. We are 
not to frown on wisely-digested measures to secure 
these ends. Virtue needs probably all the support, 
as weil as vice all the restraint, that can be supplied 





* Aberdeen Free Press, December 24, 1869. 


| and by doing more to promote a sound feeling of 

abhorrence of all impurity in the male sex as well 
as in the female. ‘The mere restraints of law which 
many would impose ; the mere leaving of the more 
degraded class of sinners in this respect to all the 
wretchedness of their condition; even the zealous 
effort to reclaim the fallen, if it stand alone, is not 
enough. Each method has been tried and has 
failed. If we may draw inferences from the statistics 
| of sin, from the tone of a large portion of the sen- 
sational literature of the day, from the statements of 
the press, from the language even of foreign corre- 
spondents of our home newspapers comparing Eng- 
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land with the Continent, the state of matters has 
of late years been growing worse instead of better 


among us.* We would earnestly entreat all, and 
especially the unmarried and the young, to lend 
their aid in wiping away such a stain from our 
Christianity and our land. There is no more false 
or dangerous delusion than that they cannot keep 
themselves pure ; that, because passion is strong, it 
cannot he resisted ; that, because sin is common, 
it must be universal, There are thousands even of 
young men everywhere among us who do preserve, 
in this respect, their garments unspotted by the 
flesh. It may suit some to deny this, but we are 
persuaded that it is a fact; and what these have 
done others can do—can come off in the same 
contest with the same victory, can win in the same 
race the same crown. How much is there to invite 





them all to follow the bright example and to hold 
on in thesame path! Let those who are in danger 
of falling think what it is to bear a part, however 
small, in being instruments in a fellow-creature’s 
ruin, and such a ruin! the ruin of everything most 
graceful, and tender, and loving in our common 
nature; the substitution of coarseness for delicacy, of 
shamelessness for modesty, of familiarity with vice 
in its most degrading forms for a happy ignorance 
of evil. And let them think, on the other hand, of 
the blessedness, for man as well as woman, of 
chastity ; of the good conscience that accompanies 
it, and of the divine preparation it affords for that 
holiest and happiest sphere of mortal life, in which 
“in the long years” every sorrow is soothed and 
every joy is heightened—Christian marriage. 
WILLIAM MILLIGAN, 








DR. DE 


On the 31st of last December, an hour or two 
before the expiry of the year, there died in Florence 
a very remarkable man. His name, which heads 
this paper, is doubtless new to some of my readers, 
though to such as are acquainted with the recent 
work of God in Italy, it is familiar and revered. 

That name—De Sancris—is itself noticeable ; 
meaning, when literally interpreted, ‘‘ Of the Saints,” 
or, “One of the Saints.” The list of men and 
women whom the Church of Rome has canonised 
is a long one ; among the number, we shall find some 
who were saints indeed ; but the claim to the distinc- 
tion in the case of many, at the best, is a ques- 
tionable one ; and as to others, they had no claim at 
all. De Sanctis will assuredly never be canonised by 
Rome ; but for all that, his strange surname, like 
that of John Bunyan’s Great-heart, was in thorough 
accordance with the man he was, or rather, that by 
the grace of God he became. He was not only 
by name, but in truth, “of the saints ;” and that 
eminently so—-though the only distinction which 
the Pope has accorded him is to brand his name in 
the “Index Expurgatorius,” as the author of books 


~ prohibited. 


Believing that in this country few persons are 
conversant with the remarkable details of this good 
man’s life, we deem it a privilege to tell something 
here of one who, take him for all in all, was the 
most remarkable fruit in our time of the awakened 
religious life of Italy. + 

Intimately connected though he was with the 
Waldensian Church, and latterly one of her Profes- 


sors of Divinity, Luigi De Sanctis was not born a 
aE 





* We read in‘a leading journal not long ago, ‘‘ No Frenchman who 
has the slightest pretensions to good breeding would dream of alluding 
directly or indirectly to the noted courtesans of the day when in the 
society of his mother, sisters, or other reputable women. Still less 
would he be seen with them in public places, recognise them, or even 
appear conscious of their existence. We regret to be obliged to 
acknowledge that such is not the case in England—that it is otherwise 
is a matter of public scandal and notoriety.”’—Padi Mali Budget, 
Nov. 26, 1869. 

+ For most of the facts we are indebted to the Eco della Veritd, of 
which De Sanctis was editor till his death. 


SANCTIS. 


| Vaudois. It has been objected to those interesting 
| people (even where the antiquity and purity of their 
| Church are admitted) that they are not, properly 
speaking, Italians, and therefore not the fittest agents 
in carrying the truth to Italians. We have, of 
course, no sympathy with this objection, because 
|the natives of the Vaudois Valleys are as much 


| subjects of the Italian kingdom as are the Neapoli- 
| tans or Venetians ; and in the light of their unique 
| history as a “martyr church,” they are surely 
| indicated by Providence as preserved by God to 
|be a missionary one; but De Sanctis was a 
|Roman; and so, by birth, by tongue, by tem- 
| perament, an Italian of the Italians. He was bom 
|in 1808 in the “ Eternal City,” and belonged to 
a somewhat wealthy and unusually numerous family, 
ie father having no fewer than four-and-twenty 
children. 

The boy Luigi was from a child designed to 
the priesthood ; and after passing with distinction 
| through one of the many colleges in Rome for the 
| training of priests, received the tonsure. In the 
| preface to one of his writings (“ Roma Papale”), 
he tells us, that when first admitted to the priest- : 
| hood, no young man could have burned with a more 
|ardent zeal for the faith in which he had been 
reared. He was, what many priests are not, sin- 
cere; in error doubtless, but still sincere; and 
though not himself a member of the so-called ‘“ So- 
ciety of Jesus,” his leaning towards the Jesuits was 
strong, because (to quote his own words) “I be- 
lieved Jesuitism the culmination of Catholicism, 
'and Roman Catholicism the only true religion.” 
But De Sanctis was no common priest. It be- 
came speedily apparent that here was a man of 
learning, of culture, of eloquence ; and so, marked 
out from the common herd of Rome’s servants to 
do uncommon work. After exercising the functions 
of father-confessor in various churches, monasteries, 
and prisons, as well as amongst the military, he 








was appointed to one of the most important parochial 
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charges in Rome,—that of the Maddalena,—of 
which he was curé for eight years. Nor was this all : 
his acquirements and learning were such, that he 
was selected by Cardinal Micara (Dean of the 
Sacred College) as esaminatore prosinodale for his 
diocese ; and finally, after receiving his academic 
degrees, was appointed Professor of Theology in a 
Roman college. No one can affect to despise 
the position of such a man. The unusual efforts 
which—as we shall see—the high authorities of his 
Church thereafter made to retain him for her service 
prove both the place he held, and the prospects he 
was enabled to forego. 


We know that some people are suspicious of the | 


professed conversion of Catholic priests ; and, it is 
too true, the after-history of some of these men has 
proved unsatisfactory and disappointing. When one 





remembers that they have for years breathed an | 


atmosphere of duplicity, and been trained up in 


a system prejudicial to all ingenuousness, no | 


wonder that such cases should occur; and it is 
quite reasonable that in dealing with ex-priests, 
more than in the case of private persons, careful 
investigation be made as to the motives under 
which they apply for admission to evangelical 
Churches. But let us remember that it is recorded 
as a signal proof of the growth and power of the 
truth among the Jews, in the days of the early 
church, that “a great company of the priests was 
obedient to the faith” (Acts vi. 7); the genuine 
conversion of a priest, Jewish or Romish, is spe- 
cially a ground of thankfulness, just because he is a 
priest. Who can forget the examples of Savonarola, 
of Luther, of Knox? There is in Belgium a very 
interesting nucleus of Protestants, associated under 
the name of the Lglise Missionnaire Belge. Of 
this little Church, the large majority of the mem- 
bers, and several of the pastors, are converted 
Romanists ; and, being present once at the meeting 
of their synod in Brussels, we looked with more 
than ordinary interest at the man who then filled 
the president’s chair, when told that he had himself 
for years been a priest in Belgium. Turning 
to Italy, although the Waldensian Church has 
had her own share of disappointment in some 
ex-priests who offered themselves for her service, 
she cherishes with deep affection the memory 
not only of De Sanctis, but also of Signor Gregori, 
once, like him, a priest, who fell a martyr to 
his untiring exertions among the cholera patients in 
Sicily, whither he had gone as a pastor of the Wal- 
densian Church. But what lends special interest 
to the conversion of Dr. De Sanctis is the fact that 
he manifestly had nothing to gain, though a great 
deal to renounce, when he broke with Rome. Had 
he stayed where he was—with his foot firmly planted 
on the ladder, by which, in her communion, eccle- 
siastics climb to dignity and power—with friendly 
hands, as we shall see, stretched forth from its very 
highest rounds to aid his rise—we hazard no impro- 
bable supposition in saying that were De Sanctis yet 
alive, he might have been sitting now in that council 
of eight hundred prelates within the Vatican, and 





even there been a man of mark. God had better 
things in store for him. He first enabled him to 
spurn these worldly hopes aside, and now has 
called him to a Higher Place. 

The circumstances of his conversion are singu- 
larly interesting and instructive. It appears that 
early in 1847, in the course of his duties as Pro- 
fessor of Theology, he resolved to deliver a series 
of lectures on the harmony between the decrees of 
the Council of Trent and Holy Scripture. This 
theme sent him to a more careful examination of 
the Bible than he had ever before bestowed on it. 
The question of fradition staggered him; and, 
having obtained a copy of Diodati’s translation, 
he found that the further he searched the Scrip- 
tures, the wider seemed to grow the discrepancy 
between their statements and the dogmas of his 
Church. This result of an earnest study of God’s 
word reminds us of a somewhat similar expe- 
rience in the spiritual history of our own Dr. Chal- 
mers. He, too, like De Sanctis, had undertaken a 
special task which sent him direct to his Bible. In 
1811, while minister of a quiet country parish, he 
had undertaken to write the article “ Christianity” 
for the Encyclopedia edited by Sir David Brewster. 
He was at the time in broken health, realising, as 
he had never done before, the nearness of eternity ; 
but he knew not yet the peace or comfort of the 
Gospel. He read, and pondered, and prayed ; till 
at length from the open page of the New Testament 
a new light broke in on his soul as to the way of a 
sinner’s acceptance with God. He saw that up till 
this time he had mistaken the fundamental truths 
of the Gospel scheme, and that he must renounce 
his old position for one wholly new. Nor is this 
the full extent of resemblance between the two 
cases. Chalmers tells how, while thus searching 
his Bible, he got signal help from a copy of 
Wilberforce’s ‘Practical View of Christianity,” 
which at that time fell in his way; in the case 
of De Sanctis, the mighty spiritual revolution, 
which had commenced by the study of God’s 
Word, was carried forward to the final step of 
abandoning his old creed by the perusal of a 
tract, written by Jonah King, an American mis- 
sionary in Greece, which strangely reached him at 
that critical time ;—a circumstance, by the way, 
worthy of special note, as affording encouragement 
to those who are trying to sow good seed in the 
unobtrusive form of tract distribution. The house of 
a priest in Rome was about the most unlikely place 
in the world in which to leave a tract. And how 
came it there? “It was left,” says the narrative 
from which we quote, “at the house of Dr. De 
Sanctis by an unknown hand.” Surely that “un- 
known hand” was none other than God’s own, 
guiding the human hand that carried it there, as He 
guided David’s, when, with pebble and sling, he 
laid the giant low. 

A shrinking modest man, De Sanctis told little 
of his own inner experiences ; but we may be very 
sure it was through a sore struggle such a man 
passed, ere he was brought the length of turning 
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his back on fondly-loved kindred and _ friends, 
the faith of his childhood, and all the alluring 
prospects of the future, and taking his final resolve 
to go forth, like Abraham, not knowing whither 
he went. One gets a touching glimpse of his feel- 
ings at this time from one circumstance he has been 


heard to mention: he left Rome on the toth of 


September, 1847, accompanied by one friend, an 
English gentleman named Lowndes. It was in the 
early morning they started; the first rays of an 





autumnal sun were gilding the domes and towers 
of Rome, and sparkling on the spray of her classic 
fountains. Dr. De Sanctis was so agitated, that 
by a strong effort of will he had to shut his eyes, 
and keep them firmly closed till the carriage bore 


him finally outside the gates he was never again to 


enter, so sore was the wrench of breaking those 
associations which bound him to that strangely 
fascinating city. “It was not till I reached the 
lonely Campagna,” he would say, “that I dared 


open my eyes and look around me, so intense was | needed to be taken with prudence and with calm 


the temptation to throw myself out on the very | 


street, and, even then, abandon my resolution.” 

It should be mentioned here, that although from 
the moment his conscience demanded of him to 
abandon the Church of Rome his mind was re- 
solved what to do, he kept his resolution secret 
meanwhile, divulging it to none save two or three 
trusty friends, of whom the now famous Gavazzi 


aa a He felt that the step he was about to take 
I.— 36. 





preparation ; and so he carefully arranged the affairs 


| of his parish, putting everything into perfect order 


ere he left. And here we are able to quote his 
own words regarding this eventful step, from a 
letter which he wrote last July to an English lady, 
in order to correct an inaccurate statement re- 
garding his life that had been published in this 
country. ‘I left Rome on the 1oth September, 
1847, not as a fugitive, for I had a passport and 
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official letters of recommendation from Cardinal 
Patrizi. I went first to Ancona, 
Corfu. 
letter for the Cardinal Vicar (Patrizi), and other 
letters for relatives and friends in Rome, in the 
hands of the English Consul at Corfu, Mr. Moore, 
in order that he might post them immediately after 
my departure. In my letter to the Cardinal Vicar 
I tendered to him my resignation of my parish, and 
expressed my firm determination to abandon the 
Church of Rome in order to follow Christ. I made 
disposal of articles belonging to me as well as my 
books, and appealed to the honour of my ecclesi- 
astical superiors to execute this form of will. In 


Corfu I found no suitable means of livelihood, and | 
> 


therefore left it for Malta, where I remained.” 
Before we continue this quotation, the reader 
will do well to mark how cunningly Rome can 
shape her policy to the case with which she has to 
deal. On receiving the above 
De Sanctis’ apostasy (for such his ecclesiastical 
superiors would regard it), we might have antici- 
pated from them an outburst of indignation, and 
a hurling of anathemas at his head. They could 
not suffer such a man as he to pass over to the 
opposite camp amid the contemptuous silence with 
which meaner men may go if they will. De Sanctis 
must be dealt with ;—but how? In this case the 
syren’s voice was judged wiser than the lion’s roar. 
Kindness was tried in place of cursing. If one 
might borrow an illustration here from the angler’s 
art, the soz-d?sant successor of the Galilean fisher- 
man showed that he could angle cunningly. 
a heavy fish has been hooked, and threatens to 


escape, the skilful fisher knows that it is a yielding | 


hand rather than arash ome that is needed to 
retain the prey. The rude foree of a violent strain 
will break the tackle, and allas gone ; but yield to 
the captive’s struggles, seem ‘to humour him—and, 
with patience, he is yours. 

Such was the game they tried to play with 
De Sanctis, but, as the event mercifully proved, 
without success. Here, however, we return to his 
own words :— 





“On the 22nd October Cardinal Ferretti wrote | 


ss 
me a long letter of three folio pages in his own 
hand, and among other things said, ‘I write you 
at the dictation of the common Father of the 
faithful, God’s messenger to us on earth, your and 


my own Pius IX.; and never have I more cheer- | 


fully obeyed his commands than on this occasion. 
He invites you to return at once and without fear 
to his arms, confident of his pardon.’ ‘Towards 
the close of his letter the cardinal made me most 
tempting offers, and added, ‘Give to myself, to 
Cardinal Patrizi, to your parishioners, to Rome, 
the great satisfaction of a favourable reception, which 
I eagerly entreat, to this my letter.’ 

“To a communication so gracious from a_per- 
sonage so illustrious I replied with all courtesy, 
but with Christian firmness. Here are a few sen- 
tences of my answer :—‘ I protest before God and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be our judge, 


and thence to | 
On my departure from Ancona, I left a} 


intimation of Dr. | 


When | 


| ptxee” be 
that I have abandoned Rome entirely for the 
safety of my soul. Iam persuaded by irresistible 
evidence that the Church of Rome has 


not fol- 
lowed the pure Word of God, for she has added 
thereto her own traditions. Were I to remain in 
Rome with this conviction, I should be a hypocrite 
and an impostor. But now I serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ according to God’s holy Word, and I enjoy 
a peace which I was never able to find in the 
Church of Rome. In response, theref to the 
gracious letter your Eminence has addressed to me, 
with the invitation to return to Rome, my con- 


ore, 





science compels me for all these reasons to reply, 
L cannot. 

“They left me in peace 
| August, 1848. On the 5th 

Ferretti arrived unex 
| diately on his arrival, called me t 
means of the Papal c 
the Piazza $ iorgi 


me with open arn 





and imme- 
» him through 


nsul. I encountered him in 


he advanced towards 

















| embraced me, and kissed my 
cheek. his action of a ¢g 
} Church astounded the Malte: 
jgarded me with quite a new respect. ‘The cat 
| dinal told me he had come direct tom Rome in 
| order to bring me back along with him. He made 
tme the most brilliant offers, employing every pos- 
sible argument to persuade me; but finally, after 
seven days of useless effort, he departed. 


' 


A singular narrative indeed! an 

amply bears out our estimate of the place De Sanctis 
held in the esteem of his Church’s authorities, and 
proves their unwillingness to lose the services of such 
aman. Of the two cardinals whose persuasions 
were brought to bear upon him, one, at least, 
Patrizi, the Cardinal Vicar of 

and isperhaps, next to Antonelli, the most trusted 
and ableman of the Pope’s inner circle. ‘The mention 
of his name brings to our remembrance the brilliant 
pageant of 1856, in Paris, when, on occasion of 
the baptism of the Imperial Prince, the portly form 
of this same Patrizi was conspicuous as Papal 
Nuncio in the equipage, whose six 
black steeds, with scarlet trappings, bore him in 
the procession to Notre Dame, where, as repre- 
senting the Supreme Pontiff, he | 
the ceremony. It was i 
recently in Rome itself, we found presiding as 
| Cardinal Vicar, on the Saturday of tl 
“Holy Week,” 

ordination. 


2 2 
one which 


vet ailve 5 





splendid 


Was to celevrate 








Patri 


trizi, too, that, more 


1e so-cailed 
it the strange service of a Romish 

Some forty young men were that day 
to be consecrated sub-deacons, d acons, OF priests. 
Though the ceremony commenced at seven of 
morning in ea 


were already assembled 


the 


spring, a vast mass Of spectators 





within the great church of 
St. John Lateran: not a few of these manifestly in- 
terested relatives of the youths who were that day to 
| cut themselves 

ties. 


of 





from some of nature’s tenderest 
The friend by whom we were accompanied 
had a special and sorrowful interest in the scene ; 
for among the candidates for ordination that mayn- 
ing was an En 
| panton at 





glish youth, his own college cinp- 


Cambridge, who, after resisting . ¢ 
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h 


entreaties of parents and arguments of friends, 
taken a step the very opposite to that we have be en 
describing: that one was from the darkness to the 
light ; this, from the light into the darkness. ‘And 
there we saw him—pallid, clad in white, with 
downcast eyes but firm step—advance from his 


place among his brother novices. Kneeling before 
the chair of state on which, within the choir, 
Patrizi sat, he submitted (like the others before 
him) to the strange symbol of having four locks 


vin 
of his fair > the cardinal’s 


) 4 ] 


th 
ha 
brown hair shorn by 
le: of his head 


gilt scissors from the four si 
which locks were then dr 
lemnity, into a gilded salver 
by a kneeling acolyte. This don took his 
place with those who had preceded him—not on 
his knees, but stretched out on his face 





mpHne 





purpose 


ec, ue 
i 





length on the ground; where these forty white- 
robed figures lay prostrate, motionless, like so many 
corpses, till, arnid a profound silence, Patrizi pro- 
nounced the final consecration prayer. he whole 
scene was beyond description str >, sad, and 





et, in its own Ww ay, im pressive, 
bi 












1ad | he had 


all his | 


the unspeakable joy of beholding the whole 
| Peninsula (the Roman States and Venetia alone 
| excepted) possessed of civil and religious liberty. 
| It was in that year he was admitted by the venerable 
' Church of the Waldenses to exercise the work of 
an evangelist in Ti gis Some time t thereafter, how- 
ever, he separated himself from the communion of 
the Waldenses. This is not the place to examine 
the reasons that sting ed | 


nm 


1im to take a step which 





he himself afterwards regretted ; suffice it to say, 
that the Waldensian Church respected the con- 
scientious scruples of this brother even when he 


| left her, and with sincere joy welcomed his volun- 


tary return to her fellowship—a nowy which 
| . . 

| continued unbroken till his death. Five > years ago 
lhe became editor of the evangelical periodical 


termed “co della Verita, published by the Clau- 
dian Press, adjoining the Waldensian College in 
| Florence. His services in the pulpit, as in litera- 
ture, were of high value; but it was not till 1868 
| he entered on that work for which his whole 
previous training seemed to have been a prepara- 
| tion—namely, the teaching of theology as Professor 













But, amid these reminiscences of | in the Waldensian College at Florence. His own 
friend of Dr. De Sanctis, we must hasten b | friends, and me friends of the Gospel in Italy, 
the more interesting narrative which concerns him- | hoped for him there a long, bright career of useful- 
self, after that friendship was finally broken, |ness. It was limited, alas! to two short years ; for 

It was in 1847 De Sanctis quitted Rome; and | God’s ways and thoughts are not like ours. 
for more than five years the reafter he When the stranger in the fair capital of Italy has 


yf 
lunt 


from Italy. 


a vi Phose 3 
1 in Geneva. In both plac 


CEA ERE, 
ary exlie 


1 
. 


spent in Malta anc h 
enjoyed much intercourse, to the strens ins 
of his faith, with brethren of various Protestant 


Churches, and did notable work both with voice 
and pen asa freed man in the Lord’s service. In 
Malta he was happily united in marriage to a lady 
of Scotch extraction named Somerville, who is nov 
his sorrowing widow. After De Sanctis and his 
vife left Malta to settle in Geneva, the co1 
oflice was committed to him of preaching to the 
Italian refugees in that city. It was from Geneva, 
too, he sent forth most of those controversial 
treatises which made his name kn ver Italy. 
A list of these uS—SIX- 
and-twenty in number—varying from short, pointe 

tracts of a few leaves, suited to the capac ci y of 
peasant, up to the volume of five hund | pag 
full of research, and unanswerable in argument. 
The influence of these writings of Dr. De Sai 
is due, not merely to the unc loubted talent of the 
author, but to the fact that he sp oke with autho- 
rity ; he knew that whereofhe affirmed. The censors 
of the Church of Rome felt this ; and, regularly a 
any writing of his was published, they inserted it 
among the list of books forl 
In him, a notable champion had quitted their 
citadel; and after he passed into the 
their opponents, keen eyes from the watch-towers 
of Rome followed his every movement; so that 
each time he plucked an arrow from quiver, 
they uttered a note of warning, well nensig that 





lta 











own all 
publications is now bef 





$10re 





idden to be opened. 





this archer could take sure and deadly aim 
When, in 1853, he returned to his native land, 








ranks of 


s | eight long 





s cathedral of many-tinted marbles, 

and traversed the long galleries of the Pitti and 
Uffizi palaces, rich in marvels of painting 
sculpture, he has not seen all the sights of Florence ; 
nor those which, to a Christian visitor, ought to be 
the most attractive. Let him seek out the Bargello, 
or state prison, within whose iron-grated windows 
Francesco and Rosa Madiai were, in this nine- 
teenth century, immured for months,—their only 
crime that of assembling some neighbours in their 
dwelling to read together the Word of God—and 
then, if the stranger would appreciate the wondrous 
] me over Florence within these 


that has co 
twenty years, let him thread his way through the 


gazed his fill at i 














1 = 
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streets to the Via dei Serragli, and there knock for 
admission at the Casa Salvi iati. This very house 
was, in the olden time, the palace of a Cardinal, 


whose bones would surely a r in the grave coul id 
he know to purpose it is turned now. For, 
indeed, this spacious build 1S is no other than 
the Waldensian College ; unmolested, a 
band of esos are being trained to 
go forth by that very Church that for 
nturies was hated and persecuted to 
the ~ ath by Rome. We have visited this in- 
teresting school of the Prophets ; we passed from 
the noise of the di sass street outside, and emerged 
through an archway into a silent sunny cortile, 
into which the windows of the building look ; and 
at one of these it was a pleasant sight to see, not 
old Cardinal Salviati’s frowning ghost, but the 
beaming face Dr. Revel, the beloved President 
of the College, who immediately descended to 
welcome us. 


what 








where, 


cevoted 





pastors 
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Herc, in 1868, De Sanctis became one of the 
colleagues of Dr. Revel, and, with his family, occu- 
pied apartments in this building. It was the scene 
of his daily labours ; and it was here that, on the 
31st December last, aged sixty-one to a day, he 
was unexpectedly summoned to lay all his earthly 
work aside and enter the rest that remaineth. 

He continued writing, preaching, teaching almost 
to his latest hour. He literally died in harness. 
By a touching coincidence, just four days before 
he left the world, he had the joy of greeting once 
again two valued friends, the sight of whose faces 
carried his grateful thoughts and animated converse 
back to God’s memorable dealings with himself 
twenty years before. One of these friends, the 
Rev. Mr. Charteris, had, in 1848, received him 
as a Christian brother at Corfu on his flight 
from Rome; the other was Dr. Kalley, from 
whom De Sanctis had received much love and 
kindness during his stay in Malta. An_ inte- 
resting reunion this, therefore, for all the three! 
And, though they knew it not, it proved to 


De Sanctis a parting one, sweetened by grateful | 


memories, on the very brink of that river he was 
about to cross. This meeting took place on the 
Monday of the week he died ; on the Wednesday, 
though suffering from asthma, he was able to 


preside at a service in the American church at | 
On Friday, the day of his death, he | 


Florence. 
was engaged correcting proofs for his journal, the 
£co, and in the afternoon expounded to a friend 
his scheme for organizing a series of evangelical 
conferences during the sitting of the Council at 
Rome. That evening, shortly after retiring to bed, 
he was attacked with severe bleeding from the 
lungs. ‘The sad tidings spread through the house. 
‘The students hurried to the door of his apartment, 


where, amid his nearest and dearest, the tide of | 
The attack, indeed, was | 
so sudden and so decisive that he had just strength | 


life was fast ebbing away. 


left to turn towards his loving wife and exclaim, 


“Tl tempo é venuto di separarci,” “The time has | 


come for our parting,” and then, without a struggle, 
his spirit fled. 
“Help, Lord! for the godly man ceaseth:” a 


prayer this, suitable anywhere, on the removal of | 


the righteous from the scene of his faithful service, 
but one specially to be offered in regard to a 
land like Italy, where the labourers are so few, 
and over the grave of a man like De Sanctis, a 
labourer who could so ill be spared. Might we 
venture to hope that the imperfect record now 
given of what God did for and by this remarkable 
son of Italy may stir up some readers to a deeper 
interest in that delightful but darkened land? It 
is vexatious and disheartening to hear the way in 
which some men who ought to know better speak of 
Italy and her people, as if their regeneration were 
as good as hopeless. They tell us of her financial 
embarrassment ; the duplicity and falsehood which 
prevail in every department of her government ; 
the wide-spread corruption of morals; the utter 
indifference to religion which, even more than 





| eumetiilien, is the characteristic of her people; 
and we do not deny there is too much ground 
for these dark charges. But is it fair to shut 
our: eyes, on the other hand, to the mar- 
vellous events which, during the past five-and- 
twenty years, God in His providence has permitted 
to transpire there? The despots, under whose hard 
yoke so many of the Italian provinces groaned, 
have been driven like chaff before the wind. 
The country has been raised once more to take 
rank among the free nations of Europe ; and simul- 
taneously with these external changes the Gospel 
leaven has been hidden, amid prayer and faith, 
in the heart of the long inert mass. “Who 
hath despised the day of small things?” It is true 
that, to a casual observer, this precious leaven 
exerts a yet scarce appreciable influence among 
the vast mass of meal; but that the leavening 
process is advancing is proved by the groups 
of living souls who have abandoned Popery, 
and whose meeting-places you will discover in 
nearly one hundred distinct localities all up and 
down the Peninsula, from the Alps in the North, 
| to Sicily in the extreme South. What poor 
| Italy needs is more men like Luigi De Sanctis— 
bey of faith and a sound mind, who understand 





the Italians; who love the Italians; and, above 
all, who love the truth, into whose liberty God 
| has marvellously brought themselves. Ours are 
| times of unexpected changes ; and when, at this very 
| hour, we behold in Madagascar the rapidity with 
which Christianity has triumphed over long-rooted 
idolatry ; when, too, in the very seat of Popish idol- 
atry, amid the divisions within the boasted Council 
there, God seems to be taking the wise in their 
own craftiness; he were a bold man who would 
forecast what changes the next twenty years may 
witness in Italy. Our duty, meanwhile, is to 
uphold and extend the agencies God is using in that 
land to do His work. Multitudes of Christian men 
and women from Europe and America will this 
very year visit its classic shores; let them not be 
satisfied with admiring the sunny landscapes, the 
crumbling ruins, and the triumphs of human genius 
with which it abounds. St. Paul was a man of 
like passions with us; when he visited Athens, 
we need not suppose he was insensible to the 
appeals which at every turn presented themselves 
to his natural taste and admiration in that home of 
art; but it was the worth of human souls which 
| filled his thoughts, and therefore ‘his spirit was 
stirred within him when he saw the city wholly 
| given to idolatry.” 


Dr. De Sanctis was buried in Florence, and the 
| scene at his interment must have been in no ordi- 
nary degree impressive. Short addresses, inter- 
| mingled with prayers, were spoken at his grave 
by the remaining professors, as well as by his 
sorrowing pupils: all expressive of their profound 
loss, and his unspeakable gain. Among the 





| mourners was Gavazzi: a man who, though he 
| has his detractors in this as well as his own land, 
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deserves to be named with special respect; great | worldly provision. No insurance even had been 
unquestionably he is as an orator, if not, like | effected on his life; and after the expiry of the six 
De Sanctis, as a theologian. Just as the coffin | months during which time Madame De Sanctis is 
was ready to be lowered into its final resting-place, | permitted to occupy her husband’s apartment in the 
his tall, commanding form arrested the attention of Casa Salviati and to draw his salary, this devoted 
the crowd, and, in his own sonorous Italian, he | woman, with her children, must face the world. 
uttered some brief but memorable words; and! We feel confident that some hearts, hearing this, 
then, in a closing apostrophe to his departed | will be touched to show her kindness ; and any 
friend, exclaimed :—* Luigi! he who knew thee | donations on this behalf will be gratefully acknow- 
first, to whom thou didst confide the first dawn fl ledged and applied by the Editor of this Magazine, 
thy conversion, who loved thee in exile, and loved | or by the writer of this article. We in this Protestant 
thee in our native land—who, if he could, would land detest the system whereby the Church of 
strive to copy thine example,—it is he, Luigi!|} Rome enforces celibacy on her priesthood. We 
who now, with thy brethren, bids thee last farewell | rejoice in the family ties which bind most of our 
in thine eternal repose !” | own ministers to society, and enable them to sympa- 
The various Evangelical Churches of Italy | thize, as they could not otherwise do, with the joys 
have united in subscribing to raise a suitable | and sorrows of their flocks. Here, then, is a 
monument of marble over the grave of Dr. De practical form in which to express our abhorrence 
Sanctis, where, meanwhile, we lay this humble | of the one system, and our approval of the other. 
wreath. Still, one duty remains to be discharged Had Dr. De Sanctis remained a Romish priest, 
ere closing our slight recerd of his life and|no wife or child of his had ever appealed to 
labours. Reverence for the departed will, in the | our sympathy or aid: and when we give God 
present instance, be best shown by a loving inte- | thanks for delivering him from a false creed, which 
rest in those dear to him whom he has left behind. “ forbiddeth to marry””—when we give God thanks 
When he quitted the Church of Rome, Dr. De Sanctis | for leading him to a faith that hallowed to him, as 
renounced both private fortune and probably high | to us, the tender ties of domestic life—surely, now 
preferment. As a Protestant pastor in Italy he that the husband anda father is taken from them, 
was necessarily a poor man; and, now that he those who bear his honoured name possess a 
is gone, his admirable widow, with several orphan | special claim on our kindness and our care. 
children, are left, we grieve to say, with scarce any D. K. GUTHRIE, 











HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
NUMBERS.-—-ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK. 


THE fourth book of Moses is called in the Hebrew | fourth the account of what took place while they 
canon Bemidbar, “In the desert,” and sometimes | tarried in Moab (xxiii—xxxvi.). 
Wa-yedabber, “ And He spake,” from the fifth and| The census of the people was taken by divine 
the first word of the first verse respectively. ‘The | command, given on the first day of the second 
Greek translators called it ’Api6poi, “ Numbers,” | month in the second year after the people had left 
from its containing the census of the people; and| Egypt. It was to be taken according to families 
this, adopted by the Vulgate, has been followed in | and fathers’ houses, #¢., the divisions into which 
the English and several other modern versions. | they fell according to their derivation from each of 

This book is chiefly historical, but it contains | the founders of the race. Only those, however, 
several sections of a legislative character and im-| who were above twenty years of age were to be 
port. The writer narrates the journeyings of the | numbered, the object being to ascertain the number 
Israelites in the wilderness from their departure | of the host fit for war. The census was to be taken 
from Sinai in the second month of the second year | by Moses and Aaron, assisted by a man from each 
after their exodus from Egypt, till they settled in | tribe, the chief of the tribe: the names of whom 
the land of Moab on the eastern side of the Jordan, | are given. An account is then given of the num- 
The scene of the events narrated is, first, the Sinaitic | bers of the tribes, with the exception of that of 
peninsula, especially the wilderness of Paran, after | Levi, which was numbered separately. The order 
that the Arboth Moab, Plains or Steppes of Moab, | followed is that of the tribe fathers, according to 
the region on the east of the Dead Sea and the | their mothers, beginning with the children of Leah, 
Jordan. then going on to those of Rachel, and ending with 

The book may be divided into four sections ; the those of the servants of Leah and Rachel, Zilpah 
first of which contains the census of the people and Bilhah ; only that as Levi, one of the sons of 
and the ordering of the tribes (i—iv.) ; the second | Leah, is omitted, Gad, one of Zilpah’s sons, is 
contains laws and regulations instituted by God | elevated to his place. The number of each tribe 
through Moses (v.—x.) ; the third, notices of events | is given, and the sum total is stated as 603,550. 
during the journeyings of the people from Sinai till | Directions are then laid down concerning the duty 
they reached the land of Moab (xi.—xxi.) ; and the of the Levites in relation to the tabernacle on the 
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march, and the order to be observed 
the tribes in the camp (i, I—ii. The 
tion and duties of the Levites are then more fully 
described, and their numbers and the order of their 
encampment according to the three 
into which they were divided, as descended from 


by each of 
34): 


posi- 


great sections 















the three sons of Levi, Gershon, Kohath, and 
Merari, are stated. Their entire number, from a 
month old and upward, is given as 22,000 


(iil. 1—39). Next follow directions concerning 
numbering 
of Israel from a month old 
redemption of these, first by the Levites being 
voted to God in their meg and then by the surplus 
over the number of the Levi g redeemed by 
the agen of five shekels apiece to be give 
This was done, 





and upward; and the 








cae- 





] ° 
ites bel 


ant 1 the 





number of ons is stated as 22,273 
(iii. next chapter the age 
at were to entel! 

service is pres and special instructions 
given as to the nature and order of their service 


as well as that of the priests. 


at this ¢ 


The numbers of the 


Levites fit for service time are then owe: 
: : 


5750 of the Kohathites, 2,630 of the Gershonit 





and 3,200 of the sons of Meran ; in all, 8,580 (iv. 

1—49). Directions follow as to the purification of 
the camp from such as, by tl their bodily condition, 

were uncle =A , those afilicted with leprosy, 
those who had an issue, and such as had been de- 
filed by the dead. ‘This was done by extruding 
such from th 1e camp. The people are then told 


what is to 
committed a fraud 


hj 


55 nls 


be done in the case of 
m his neighl 
but he is to make 





only to 








tion, with the a ddiion of one-fifth ; and if the: 2 party 
whom he has wronged be dead, and have no r 


2 
sentative to whom oe restitution may be made, 
then it shall be made to the priest, in addit tien to 
the offering of atonement which has to be pre- 

A general prescription is added, to th 

is offered and cons secrated § 
A law of a 
ect to the case 


sented. h 1e 
effect that whatever 


be given to the pric st without fraud. 
peculiar kind is introduced, having res} 


of a husband who, either abe or without grounds, 
become suspicious his wife’s chastity; in 
such a case the woman is to be taken by her hus- 


to appoint a trial by 
g is to be presented 
iniquity to 
is to be made 
ch dust 


solemnly 


band before the priest, 





who is 


ordeal to take place ; an offert 
as ai 1 offering of me 








morial, bringing 
ich the 
ted water, into wh: 
being 





woman 






cast, aiter 
ty, the 
on 


water 





mortilicati 


nothing shall happen to her 


oO nt, 


‘ecorded is that of the Nazarite. 


aw 
shall voluntarily separate himself to 
rs m4 — 1 
hall abstain from all intoxicating 
( from the eating of grapes, shall not 
shave his beard or cut his hair, shall not come near 





any dcad body, Or li by accident he is brought into 


the | 


; of the first-born males among the children | 


| 
| 


| commanded 


; | lighting of the lamps in the sanctuary, and the 


shall 





the presence of a dead body, shall offer an offering 
for his purification, and shave his head, and then 
separate himself anew, so as to fulfil the days for 
which he vowed to set himself apart, \ without count- 


ing those that dager ged his defilement 
are finished, he shall present certain ot! 
so return to his former social condition (vi. 1- 
Then follows the benediction which the 
were to pronounce on the people (22—2 

At this point the writer introduces 
torical notice of what took place after tl 
nacle had been set up and fully consecrate 
princes of Israel, the cl of the tribes, 
their offerings before the Lord; Mo 
to accept, to detvete them 
Levites, to each according to 


When these 
offerin rs, and 
21). 


macte 
priests 





riefs 





es was 


these 
al nd 


among the his ser- 








vice. The princes also offered for the dedication 
of the altar; and the names of those who thus 
offered are given, with a statement of what each 
presented (vii. r—88). Directions follow as to the 


} 


con- 


secration of the Levites; an account is given of 
their setting apart for their office; and the age at 
which they are to begin to serve, and the term of 
their service, are prescribed (viii. 1—26). The ob- 
servance of the Passover is again enj ined, and the 





thi is nar- 
become un- 
1d com- 
ccount, 


the people to this injt 
rated. Some of the people hav 
come through contact with a dead 

uining of their being prevented, on this : 
; the feast, Moses consults the Lord 


obedience of 


body, al 


om kee sping e 
in reference to this, and is instructed to tell the 
people that neither shall this, nor absence on a 


the 
1 


be 


be a hindrance to the observance of 
Passover. If, however, a man who is not uncle 
hall wilfully neglect this ordinance, he shall 

held guilty of sin, and be cut off from the ] 
A stranger sojourning among the Israelites, a 


to keep the 


journey, 











eo} le. 
l 
nd 


} He 5 a a > — 
desiring Passover, is to be allowed 


to do so the same as if he were an Israelite (ix. 
I—TI4). 
Having narrated these regulations and events, 


Moses proceeds to describe the relation—to the 
bernacle, and to the movements of the people— 


of the cloud which symbolized the Divine Presence. 
From the time that the tabernacle was set up, the 
cloud covered it by day, and by night there was 
|the appearance of fire over it; be the people 


| journeyed or rested 


| lated ; 


cloud 
lifted from the tabernacle remained upon it 
(ix. r5—23). As the people, however, were often 
widely dispersed, it was Raye also that silver 
trumpets should be provided, by 
which the movements of the people should be regu- 
and for this special directions are given, as 


t 


ter the people 


i: } 
according as the was 


or 


well as for the use of the trumpets af 
should be settled in Canaan (x. 1—10). 

The third section of the book now commences. 
All preliminary arrangements having 
the historian narrates the departure of the Israelites 
from the vicinity of Sinai. He describes the order 
of their march according to the tribes; mentions 
the departure to his own land of Hobab, the son 


been made, 


the blowing of 
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of Raguel, Moses’s father-in-law, who had hitherto | ite woman whom Moses had married. Miriam 


| 
| 
accompanied them; briefly notes the first three | 
days’ journey of the people ; and gives the formula | 
with which Moses was wont solemnly to invoke the 
Lord, as the cloud of his Presence rose from the | 
tabernacle, or settled down upon it (x. 11—36). 
The historian proceeds next to narrate certain | 
memorabilia of their journey. First he mentions | 
some troubles which arose from discontents and | 
murmurings among the people. Wearied by their | 
journey through a sterile and sultry land, they | 
began to complain openly and angrily—they be- | 
came, as the historian expresses it, complainers of | 
evil in the ears of Jehovah ; and this so displeased 
the Lord, whose presence with them and care of 
them they thus sinfully ignored or depreciated, that 
He punished them by sending fire, which burnt up 
all round the camp, so that their condition became | 
worse than before. In their terror and distress 
they cried to Moses, and on his petition the fire | 
was quenched. From this occurrence the place | 
received the name Taberah (properly Zuv’ayra/, | 
—burning). Another murmuring recorded arose 
among the mixed multitude that went up from 
Egypt with the Israelites, but seems soon to have 
spread through the camp. ‘This was caused by a.| 
longing desire for animal and fresh vegetable food, 
and a distaste for the manna which formed the 
staple supply for the people at this time. So 
general and so determined was this murmuring, that | 
the soul of Moses was vexed, and he complained 
to the Lord of the wrong done to him by the 
burden he was called to bear as the leader of such 
a turbulent and unreasonable people. In answer 
to his complaint God commanded him to assemble | 
seventy men of the elders of Israel before the | 
tabernacle, and on them he promised to put of the | 
spirit that was in Moses, so that they should be 
able to share with him in the burden of guiding and 
directing the people. He further promised to send | 
to the people flesh, even to satiety, and, in answer 
to a doubt expressed by Moses as to the possibility 
of this, God gently rebuked him, saying, “Is the 
Lord’s hand waxed short? ‘Thou shalt see now | 
whether my word shall come to pass with thee or | 
not.” An account is then given of the setting 
apart of the seventy elders ; of the descent on them 
of the Spirit, even on two of them who had not | 
gone out with the rest to the door of the tabernacle, | 
but remained within the camp; of the arrival | 
of ar immense flock of quails, which covered the 
camp, so that the people were supplied with flesh 
in abundance; and of the perishing of a large 
number of them by disease, sent as a punishment 
to them for their discontent and greed. The death 
of these gave occasion for a name to the place, 
Kibroth-Hattaavah (graves of longing), for there 
were buried the bodies of those whose longing had 
brought death to them (xii 1—35). An account is 
then given of what happened at Hazeroth, the | 
next station of the Israelites. Moses was dis- 
turbed within his own family circle by the jealousy 
which Aaron and Miriam entertained of the Cush- 





seems to have been the originator of the quarrel, 
and to have drawn Aaron into it; hence the 
punishment inflicted fell upon her; she was visited 
with leprosy, and had to be removed from the 
camp for seven days. Occasion was taken from 
this by God to vindicate the authority and assert 
the supremacy of Moses as his servant. After the 
recovery of Miriam the people left Hazeroth and 
journeyed to Paran, the name of the wide district 
stretching from Jebel et Tih on the south, to the 
borders of Palestine on the north (xii. 1—16). 
The locality in this district where they encamped 
was Kadesh, elsewhere called Kadesh-Barnea, and 
the name of which probably remains in Ain Kudes, 
a fountain to the south of Bir Seba. The name, it 
is supposed, was given from the disastrous event 
narrated in the next chapter, when Jehovah sancti- 
fied himself (v7> y’kaddesh—compare ch. xx. 12, 

3) in the eyes of the people by the punishment in- 
flicted on them for their murmuring and rebellion. 
The name in this case is used here, and in Gen. xiv. 
7; xvi. 14, &c., by anticipation. 

From Kadesh men of rank in the tribes were 
sent forth by divine command, in accordance with 
the wish of the people, to spy out the land on the 
confines of which they had arrived, and to bring 2 
report as to its character, its population, and the 
probabilities of conquest. The persons thus com- 
missioned travelled the land from south to north, 
and on their return reported that the land was 
supremely good, but that it was occupied by a race 
of gigantic stature and great warlike prowess, who 
inhabited cities, large and strongly fortified, and 
whom it would be impossible for the Israelites to 
conquer. Against this discouraging conclusion 
Caleb and Joshua, two of the spies, protested, but 
in vain. In their vexation and disappointment the 
people went so far as to speak of deposing Moses, 
and returning to Egypt under another leader, and 
when Caleb and Joshua attempted to appease them 
by dwelling on the goodness of the land, and ex- 


_horting them to trust in the Lord, they were so 


exasperated as to propose to stone them to death. 
This was prevented by the sudden appearance of 
the glory of the Lord, who, after threatening to 
destroy the rebellious people, was moved by the 
intercession of Moses to spare them, but declared 
that not one of them above twenty years of age 
should enter the promised land, except Caleb and 
Joshua; all above twenty years of age should 
perish in the wilderness. Orders were then given to 
break up the camp, and retrace their course south- 
wards through the desert, where they were doomed 
to wander for nearly forty years. ‘The announce- 
ment of this so mortified and irritated the people 
that they determined at all risks, and against the 


entreaty of Moses, to go up and force their way 


into Canaan ; but, as Moses forewarned them, they 
were defeated by the Canaanites and the Amalek- 
ites who came out against them, and drove them 
back to Hormah (xiii. 1—xiv. 45). 

The writer here introduces certain laws which 
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were instituted by Jehovah during the interval 
which elapsed between the events above noticed, 
and the close of the wanderings of the Israelites 
in the wilderness. In these are regulations con- 


cerning sacrifices (xv. 1—29); the punishment of | 


presumptuous sins, sins committed with a high hand, 


and implying contempt of the authority of Jehovah | 


(30, 31), of which an instance is adduced in the 
case of one who had gone out to gather sticks on 
the Sabbath, and ‘who, on being convicted, was 
stoned to death (32—36); and regulations con- 
cerning the use of tassels on the four corners of 
the cloak or burnouse which was worn as an outer 
garment, and the proper mode of fastening these, 
viz., by a dark blue string or narrow ribbon, which, 
as being of the Jehovah-colour, should be a con- 
tinual memorial to them of their obligation to obey 
God’s commandments (37—41). 

An account is then inserted of the only event 
of any importance, which is mentioned as having 
occurred during the period of their wanderings in 
the wilderness, subsequent to their first residence 
at Kadesh. 
Levite, and Dathan, Abiram, and On Reubenites, 
who, with a company of two hundred and fifty 
principal men of the other tribes, rose up against 


Moses and Aaron, and attempted to overthrow | 
the | 


their supremacy. With them the mass of 
peopie seem to have at first concurred, for the 
whole congregation came at the suggestion of 
Korah to await the decision of the question, and 
when the glory of Jehovah appeared to all the con- 


the commencement of the protracted wandering in 
the desert. 

Evidence had been given by what had passed, 
especially by the eftect of Aaron’s expiation, of 
God’s approval of him as his priest ; but still more 
fully to manifest this and confirm Aaron in his 
office, a miracle was performed. At God’s com- 
mand Moses took twelve rods, one for each tribe, on 
each of which was written the name of the tribe to 
which it belonged ; but on that for the tribe of Levi 
was inscribed the name of Aaron, as the head of that 
tribe. These were laid in the tabernacle before 
the ark of the covenant; and on the following 
morning when Moses went into the tabernacle, it 
was found that Aaron’s rod had put forth shoots or 
buds, while the other rods remained unchanged. 
3y this God gave evidence that He had chosen 


| Aaron to come near to Him as his priest ; and the 


This was the insurrection of Korah, a | 


rod which had thus miraculously been made to 
sprout was by divine command laid up in the 
tabernacle as a memorial of this testimony (xvil. 
I—I3). 


Aaron being thus confirmed in the priestly office, 


| there follows a series of regulations concerning the 


gregation, God called on Moses and Aaron to} 


separate themselves from the congregation, that 
He might destroy them in a moment. 
intercession of Moses and Aaron, permission 


was given to those who chose to separate them- | 


selves from the company of the rebels, a boon of 


which all, save the two hundred and fifty who had | 


made common cause with the original instigators 
of the revolt, seem to have availed themselves. As 


At the | 


soon as the separation took place, the earth opened | 


and swallowed up Korah and his associates, with 


all that pertained to them, while fire came forth | 
and burnt up the two hundred and fifty men who | 


had adhered to them. ‘The censers which these 
had in their hands for the purpose of offering in- 
cense were, by divine command, made into plates 
for a covering of the altar, and thus became a 
memorial to the people, warning them of the sin 
and danger of attempting to set aside the ordinance 
of God and offer unauthorised worship (xvi. 1—40). 
The people, at first appalled by the judgment 
which had overtaken the rebels, were not, however, 
cured of their evil disposition; and so, on the 
following day, they murmured against Moses and 
Aaron as being the authors of the destruction of 
so many of the congregation. Tor this God sent 


upon them a pestilence which caused sudden | 


death ; but on expiation being made by Aaron this 


was stayed, though not before 14,700 of the people | 


had been destroyed (41—50). 
took place is not stated; but probably it was near 


Wren these events | 


duties and privileges of the priests and Levites. 
On the priests lay the solemn responsibility of bear- 
ing the iniquity of the sanctuary, 7.2, they had to 
make expiation for all defilement which might come 
on the sanctuary from the sins and shortcomings of 
the people or the priesthood. The Levites were 
to be joined to the priests as ministers and assist- 
ants, but were not to come near the holy vessels or 
the sanctuary under pain of death. Aaron and his 
sons alone were to discharge the proper functions 
of the priesthood within the veil and at the altar 
(xvill. 1—7). The reveanes of the priests were to 
be drawn trom the offerings of the people, and from 
the tithe of what was given to the Levites, while 
the income of tie Levites was to be drawn from 
tithes levied from all the people. The priests also 
had to offer on the altar a portion of what they de- 
rived from the offerings of the people as an offering 
to Jehovah (8—32). Instructions follow regarding 
the preparation of water for purifying from defile- 
ment caused by contact with the dead, and the 
proper use of this purifying water: the water is to 
be purified by being mixed with the ashes of a cow 
calf of red colour, spotless, and without blemish, 
and which had never been put to work; and the 
cleansing is to be effected by the sprinkling of the 
water thus mixed on the party who has contracted 
defilement (xix. 1—22). 

Of the wanderings of the people during the 
appointed time no record is given; the historian 
passes at once to the close of the period when the 
people had again returned to Kadesh. Here they 
were assembled to prepare for their march into 
Canaan, a body of men thoroughly trained by the 
discipline of the desert for the toils and conflicts 
through which they were to pass before they could 
occupy the promised land. At Kadesh Miriam died ; 
and the people, murmuring for want of water, were 
supplied by a stream being made to issue from a 
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rock struck by the rod of Moses. As Moses and 
Aaron on this occasion gave way to a sinful im- 
patience, and did not show that simple trust in 
Jehovah and implicit obedience to his word which 
they ought to have shown, it was made known to 
them that neither of them should be permitted to | 
enter the promised land (xx. 1—13). From Kadesh | 
Moses sent messengers to the king of Edom to 
ask permission for the host of Israel to pass through 
his land, a request which was indignantly refused. 
Meanwhile, the people had moved from Kadesh, 
and were advancing in the direction of the Arabah, 
when Arad, the king of the Canaanites, came out 
against them, but was vanquished by them, and his 
cities utterly destroyed, whence the place was called 
Hormah, or “ curse.” 
advanced to Mount Hor; and there Aaron died, 
and was buried. 
is placed in the narrative before the account of the 
encounter with Arad, though it must have happened 
after it (xx. 14—xxi. 3). Forbidden to pass through 
Edom, the Israelites travelled southward from 
Mount Hor in the direction of the Red Sea, for the 
purpose of making a détour round the land of 
Edom, which they were prohibited by God from in- 
vading, and thus passing through Moab into Canaan. 
On this journey the people, disheartened and dis- 
appointed, murmured because of the way, which lay 
through a district singularly arid and barren, and 


were punished by God’s sending among them fiery | 


serpents, 2.¢., serpents whose bite caused violent 
inflammation, which bit them so that many of the 
people died. By God’s command, Moses erected 
on a pole a brazen serpent, on which if any of 
those bitten by the serpents looked, they were 
healed, so that their cure was made to depend on 
their faith in God's word (xxi. 4—9). The names 
are then given of the different stations of the 
Israelites on their journey round Edom, till their 
arrival at Mount Pisgah, in the land of Moab. At 
Arnon (probably the present Wady Mojeb), at the 
desert end of which the Israelites encamped, they 
received a command to pass over the river, and 
invade the territory of Sihon, king of the Amorites 
(Deut. ii. 24, 25). ‘This memorable event in their 
history evoked a poetic effusion from some one in 
the host, which was preserved in the Book of the 
Wars of Jehovah (probably a collection of odes or 
national ballads, composed during the wanderings), 
and of which Moses gives an extract :— 
“* Waheb [some place in Moab], in storm [they captured or overthrew], 

And Arnon’s stre ams, and the valley ot the streams 

Which gocth down to the dwelling of Ar, 

And leans on the borders of Moab.” 
Another fragment of song is given immediately after, 
composed on occasion ‘of their arrival at Beer, a 
place which received its name (signifying zwe/?) from | 
the fact that here a supply of water was obtained 
by the digging of a well :— 


‘ Then sang Isracl this song: 

Spring up, O well! Sing ye to it! 

Well which the princes digged ; 

Which the nobles of the people hollo ywed out 
With the sceptre, with their staves. 


When the Israelites had reached where the country 


From this they seem to have | 


This, because of its importance, | 


| of the Moabites confined on that of the Amorites, 
they sent a message to Sihon, the king of the 
Amorites, requesting permission to pass peaceably 
through his territory. This was not only refused, 
| but Sihon came forth with an army, and attacked 
the Israelites. The latter were victorious, and 
| besides defeating Sihon and his host, they took 
possession of his country, occupied Heshbon, his 
capital, and dwelt in the villages around it. These 
| exploits gave occasion to another song, in which 
the conquered Amorites are summoned ironically 
to rebuild their ruined capital, and their former 
| victories over Moab are commemorated as giving 
| assurance of its ultimate overthrow. Of this song 
| a portion is here preserved :— 


“Come to Heshbon! let the city of Sihon be built and restored! 
For fire went out of Heshbon; flame from the city of Sihon. 

| It devoured Ar-Moab, the lords of the heights of Arnon. 

Woe to thee, Moab! Thou art undone, O people of Chemosh ! 

He hath given up his sons as fugitives, 

And his daughters to captivity, to Sihon, king of the Amorites. 

We shot them down; Heshbon is pe rished even unto Dibon ; : 

And we laid them waste even to Nophach, with fire to Medeba.”® 


The Israelites dwelt for some time in the terri- 
tory of the Amorites, and took and destroyed 
| another of their chief cities, Jaazer, with its de- 
pendencies. ‘They then advanced into the kingdom 
of Bashan, and in a great battle at Edrei defeated 
| Og, king of that country, and took possession of 
| his territory (xxi. 10—35). 

Having conquered the country of Sihon and Og, 
ithe Israelites settled down for a season on the 


| plains or steppes of Moab, on the east side of the 
Jordan, opposite to Jericho. Their encampment 
reached—as we learn from xxxiil. 49—from Beth- 
jeshimoth to Abel-shittim, towns on the east side of 
Jordan, supposed to be situated, the former on the 
northern edge of the Wady Hesban, the latter con- 
siderably to the north of this. Here the people 
had to pass through a severe trial, and to be taught 
again the sin and danger of those abominations in 
which the nations whom they had come to dis- 
possess indulged. 
The defeat of Sihon and Og inspired dismay 
into the heart of the neighbouring princes and 
nations. In their anxiety, the king of Moab and 
the princes of Midian sought to bring the powers 
of magic to their aid; and for this purpose Balak, 
king of Moab, sent to Mesopotamia for Balaam, 
a famous soothsayer, to come and curse Israel. A 
minute account is given of the circumstances at- 
tendant on his setting out, certain occurrences on 
his journey, his conduct after his arrival, and the 
issue of his mission. Balaam, whose name signifies 
| “destroyer of the people” (from ¥°3 dada’, “ to de- 
| vour,” and cy ‘am, “ people”), and whose father’s 
'name, Beor, carries also in it an allusion to de- 
| structive power (from ‘v2 da’ar, “to burn,” “to 
| destroy”), was probably a member of a family in 
|which mantic pretensions were hereditary, and 
the power to inflict ruin by maledictory denuncia- 
{tions believed to be especially great. Though 
| 


iding here, NA TW AWwR “which to Medeba,”’ 
The LXX. render rp éwi M., so that 
This is doubtless the true reading. 
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evidently a heathen diviner, Balaam yet knew 
something of the true God, yielded Him reverence, 


and was susceptible of communications from Him. | 


Knowing what Jehovah had done for Israel, and 
reverencing his power, Balaam did not comply at 


once with the invitation of Balak, but suspended | 
his decision on what God should be pleased to | 


reveal to him as his will in the matter. Had he 
been a true prophet of Jehovah, he would have 
dismissed the messengers without hesitation ; but | 
he loved the wages of unrighteousness, and there- | 
fore detained them, in the hope that permission 
might be granted to him to accompany them. This 
was refused, and awe for Jehovah led Balaam not 
only to send away the messengers of Balak, but 
when others, of higher rank and with richer pre- 
sents, came to him, he again declared his inability 
to comply, unless he had God’s permission. Still 
hankering, however, after the rewards they offered, 
he bade them wait, that a second time he might 
ask Jehovah’s will. Now God permitted him to go, 
but laid on him the condition that he should do | 
nothing but as God directed him. To impress this 
still more upon his mind, an occurrence took place by | 
the way (probably towards the close of his journey, 
when the messengers of Balak may have gone on 
before to announce his approach, and he was thus 
left with only his two personal attendants) ; the 
angel of Jehovah came forth, and stood before him, 
to prevent his advance, and though not perceived | 


} 
j 
} 


| 


| 


speak. Balaam, thus disciplined and warned, fol- 
lowed the nobles, who had come to conduct him, 
into the presence of the king of Moab, to whom 
he faithfully intimated that he was there not to con- 
sult his pleasure, but under solemn bond to utter 
only what God should put into his mouth. Balak, 
willing to propitiate the soothsayer, and at the 
same time the God whose words he professedly 
came to speak, built seven altars on a high place, 
whence the whole encampment of the Israelites 
could be seen; and on each altar he and Balaam 
offered a bullock and a ram. In vain, however, 
were these oblations ; when Balaam returned from 
consulting God he had a message of blessing to 
pronounce on Israel, instead of a curse. Again 
and again was the trial made, and with the same 
result ; the blessing became more pronounced on 
each repetition, and rose into higher strains of pro- 
phetic utterance, until the vision of the seer went 
into the distant future, and the glory of Israel and 
the overthrow of all his enemies were set forth in 
strains hardly surpassed by any even of the later 
prophets of Judah (xxii, 1—xxiv. 25). 

Having in this unexpected way discharged his 
mission, Balaam returned to his own place; but 
not, apparently, before he had sought to further the 
wishes of those who had sent for him, and perhaps 
secured for himself the coveted wages of iniquity, 
by suggesting to the princes of Midian a scheme 
whereby they might seduce into sin, and so ruin, 

















by the blinded soothsayer, was seen by the ass on| those whom they could not overcome in open con- 


which he rode. | 
the path, and was beaten by Balaam, and forced | 


The startled animal swerved from | flict (xxxi. 16). 


This counsel was followed only 


too successfully ; the people, seduced by the wiles 


back again into the way. A little further on, where | of the Midianitish and Moabitish women, were drawn 


the path lay between two walls, the angel of| 
Jehovah again barred the passage, and this time the 
ass, in seeking to avoid him, crushed Balaam’s 
foot against the wall, and was again beaten by its 
angry rider. Another advance, and again the angel 
stood in the way, and this time the ass, unable to 
pass him, fell down under Balaam, who now, furious 
with rage, beat the animal with the staff which he 
had in his hand. A strange portent followed: the 
ass, uttering articulate words as with a human voice, 
remonstrated with its rider on his cruel treatment 
of it. This brought Balaam to his senses, and then 
his eyes were opened, and he saw the angel of 
Jehovah standing in the way with a drawn sword— 
the symbol of the divine wrath—in his hand. 


Balaam fell prostrate before him, and the angel | 








intimated to him that instead of being injured by | 
his ass, he owed to it his life, because but for | 
| and an increase in the latter of 1,000 between the 


its turning aside the angel of Jehovah, who had 

come out as an adversary against Balaam, because 

he was going headlong to ruin, would have slain 

him. Impressed by this address, Balaam acknow- 
d ’ 

ledges his sin, and offers to return to his place, but 

the angel, having obtained the end for which he 


had appeared, that of arousing in Balaam a sense of | 


his entire subjection to Jehovah, and the danger of 


into participating in the idolatrous rites and impure 
indulgences which formed part of the religious 
usages of these people ; for which the wrath of the 
Lord came upon them, and 24,000 died of the 
plague. The zeal of Phinehas, who slew with his 
own hand a prince of Israel, Zimri, and Cozbi, the 
daughter of one of the princes of Midian, whilst 
shamelessly indulging in licentious intercourse, is 
specially commended, and the Midianites are de- 
nounced, and their destruction enjoined upon the 
Israelites (xxv. 1—18). 

Before proceeding to take vengeance on the 
Midianites a muster of the people was made, and a 
census taken of the males above twenty years. 
The sum total was found to be 601,730, exclusive 
of the Levites, whose number amounted to 23,000 
males from a month old and upwards. ‘This 
showed a diminution in the former class of 1,820, 


first and second census in the wilderness. _Instruc- 
tions were also given as to the proper distribution 
of the land when they should enter on the posses- 
sion of it ; and, in consequence of a claim advanced 
by the daughters of Zelophehad, special diections 


are given concerning the succession of daughters 





| to the lands of their fathers, where there are no 


indulging covetous and self-confident emotions, | 
tells him he may go on, only anew warns him not 
to utter anything but what He should tell him to 


sons, and concerning the marriage of such heiresses 
(XXV1, I—XXVIl. II). 


Moses had now brought the people to the con- 
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fines of the promised land ; and as he was not to 
be permitted to enter it, God instructed him to 
ascend one of the lofty peaks of the Abarim range 





ONESIMUS. 


(the mountain range of Moab on the east of the | 
Jordan and the Dead Sea), and thence to survey | 


the land. At the request of Moses, God named 
Joshua as his successor in the leadership of Israel, 
and directed how he was to be inaugurated to the 
office ; which was accordingly done (xxvii. 12-23). 

As many of the religious institutions delivered to 
the Israelites in the wilderness had been appointed 
only provisionally and by anticipation, it was de- 
sirable that, before they entered on the state in 
which these might be fully observed, and in which the 
full observance of them would become imperative, 
a definitive statement should be made of what God 
required of them in the way of religious service : 
occasion was taken at this time to complete and 
arrange the whole institute. Moses, therefore, in- 
troduces here a series of laws regarding the daily 
morning and evening sacrifice (xxviii. 1—8) ; con- 
cerning the sacrifices to be offered on the Sabbath, 
and at the new moon (g—15); concerning the 
passover service, the feast of the first-fruits, and the 
other yearly festivals (xxviii. 16—xxix. 40) ; and 
concerning vows (xxx. I—16). 

The historian now resumes his narrative. An 
account is g 
and the displeasure of Moses with the leaders be- 
cause they had saved alive the women, the chief 
instigators to the crimes which had brought such 
evil on Israel, and his command that all the male 
children and all the women, save those who were 
virgins, should be put to death. The sinful nation 
was not to be perpetuated, and all who might by 
possibility have shared in the licentious rites of 
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‘tion accepted from the officers of the host as an 
acknowledgment of the divine favour in that so 


|complete a victory had been obtained over the 


enemy without the loss of a single man on their 
own side (19—54). 

The writer goes on to narrate how the Reubenites, 
the Gadites, and half the tribe of Manasseh desired 
that the rich pasture land on the east of the Jordan 
should be allotted to them; and under what con- 
ditions this was conceded to them. Certain places 
are mentioned which the men of these tribes rebuilt 
or captured, and which they fortified as strongholds 
where they might place their households and _pro- 
perty in security, whilst they themselves went with 
their brethren to take their part in the toils and 
perils incident to the invasion and conquest of the 
land on the west side of the river (xxxil. I—42). 

The journeyings of the Israelites being now 
finished by their arrival on the confines of the pro- 
mised land, Moses inserts here a list of the stations 
by which their wanderings in the desert had been 
marked, from the time “they left Egypt till their 
arrival on the plains of Moab (xxiii, i—49). He 


| next records God’s command that the Canaanites 


| the Israelites ; 


| were to be extirpated, and their land divided among 


describes the boundaries of the land 


| the Israelites were to occupy; and names the indi- 


iven of the destruction of the Midianites | 


| own tribes, 


their religion were to be destroyed, that they might | 


not again tempt the Israelites to sin (xxxi. 1—18). 
Order was taken for the purification of the warriors, 
the prisoners, and the booty ; directions given as to 
the distribution of the latter; and a voluntary obla- 


viduals by whom the division should be made 
(xxxiil, 50—xxxiv. 29). Certain regulations and in- 
structions are then recorded concerning the towns 
to be allotted to the Levites, the setting apart of 
cities of refuge for the manslayer, with the condi- 
tions on which such an one could enjoy the benefit 
of these ; and the marrying of heiresses within their 
The book concludes with a general 
intimation that the laws and regulations communi- 
cated on the plains of Moab formed part of the 
divine legislation instituted by God, and were con- 
sequently, equally with that given at Sinai, binding 
on the people (xxxv.—xxxvi.). 
. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 





THE COMPANIONS OF ST. 


PAUL. 


IX.—ONESIMUS. 


“Yn time past to thee unprofitabl 






Tue Acts of the Apostles end by informing us 
that, on his arrival in Rome, St. Paul ‘“ dwelt two 
whole years in his own hired house, and received 
all that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man 
forbidding him.” * 

The cheerful tone of these words is remark- 
able. We cannot indeed help instinctively wish- 
ing that the narrative had been prolonged. We 
should have been glad to have been enabled 
to read histories of his conversations in Rome, 





® Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 


sle, but now profitable to thee and to me.’’—PuHILeM. 2. 
and of the persons whom he met there, as 
copious and full as those which give so much 


varied interest to all the later chapters of this 
Book. But es ough the termination is abrupt, it is 
confident and sanguine. And this is the more 
worthy of note, if we consider carefully all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. There were many things in 
St. Paul’s condition at this time which might natu- 
rally have been disheartening and dispiriting. But 
our last glance at the Great ‘Apostle and his work, 
as afforded us by this Book, enables us to see them 
on the bright side. Either his own energetic and 
unyielding spirit communicated itself to his bio- 
grapher, or St. Luke, cheering St. Paul by his com- 
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panionship, wrote as he felt and as he enabled | been no slight trial. He saw how the companies 


others to feel. 


of a laborious career. We must be careful, indeed, | 
to lay stress on these two conditions—mature li Life, 
and a /aborious career. 
would not be reckoned long, because, though such 

a period seems longer to the child than it does to 


older persons, it produces no evident results for the |'E phesus, or Corinth, or Rome. 


benefit of society at large. And, with an idle man, 
it is of very little moment whether he lives two 
years or twenty. In fact, the shorter period is, 
perhaps, to be preferred, because he has wasted less 
time, and his example has been less mischievous. 
But when life is in its mature strength, and when 
active usefulness 1 is the habit of the life, then “two 
whole years” is a very long time. 

No one will dispute that St. Paul’s 
one of unceasing activity and toil; and 
moment of which we read here, there seemed to 
be a singular value in his life. There had been no 
cessation of his activity from the time of his being 
first sent out an his Missionary course with Bar- 
nabas from Antioch.* He was now, so far as we 
can ascertain, a little over sixty years old. His 
health, too, was delicate; and it was evident that 
a few years would begin to make a great difference 
in his power of enduring fatigue and resisting the 
effects of sickness or privation. Thus there is a 
peculiar interest in what he did and what he suf- 
fered at this period of his life. 

He was at this time a prisoner in Rome. And 
though he was far from having absolutely lost his 
freedom of speech and action, it is evident that 
such restraint must have involved much trial, with 
serious hindrances of the work to which he was 
devoted. His mode of employment in the midst 
of this combined bondage and liberty cannot fail to 
be peculiarly instructive ; and though, as has been 
said, the narrative in the Acts ends abruptly, we 
are not without materials for obtaining large in- 
formation on this subject. But we shall be better 
able to appreciate the full significance of the “ two 
whole years ” in Rome, if we revert for a moment 
to the circumstances which had preceded. 

On looking back to the close of an earlier 
chapter, and to the last character but one that was 
under our consideration, we are reminded of another 
period of “ two years.”t St. Paul had been appre- 
hended at Jerusalem, in the midst of a tumult, and 
sent to Czesarea, where the Governor Felix resided : 
and here, too, he was a prisoner for this space of 
time, shut out from the active employments in which 
he always longed to be engaged. This condition of 
restraint had indeed its alleviations. Felix, as we 
recollect, did not treat him harshly. He gave 
orders to the centurion that he should allow St. 
Paul to have a considerable amount of liberty, “and 
forbid none of his acquaintance to minister or come 
unto him.”{ Still he was restricted to one place: 
and to a man of his temperament this must have 





* Acts xiii. 3. T Acts xxiv. 27. t Acts xxiv. 23. 





In childhood two years | ships, which kept up 








career was | 
at the | 





| of soldiers went and came along the great Roman 
“ Two whole years” in mature life is a large part | roads which were connected with this city ; 


but no 
He looked 
sails of the 
a busy traffic between this 
harbour and the far-off coasts; but he was not 
able to cross the water which separated him from 
Whatever oppor- 
tunities he might have of acting on the minds of 
others in conversation or by correspondence, this 
taking out of “two years” from the midst of his 
active career was a disappointment to which he 
would not easily submit, except by remembering 
that it was God’s will. 

At length the time came for his departure. 
“After two years” another governor succeeded. 
“ Porcius Festus came into Felix’ room ; and Felix, 
willing to show the Jews a pleasure, left Paul 
bound.” The events which followed under the 
governorship of Festus are told at length in the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth chapters, though 
perhaps they occupied no very long period. The 
time was come when St. Paul was to cross this 
sea towards Rome, and, as we have seen, under the 
charge of one of these very soldiers. And now the 
voyage itself must be taken into account in con- 
nection with our present train of thought. It must 
be remembered that a ship is very often practically 
a prison, especially when it is crowded with people 
and the weather is stormy. Now we know that 
there were nearly three hundred people on board 
the vessel in which the Apostle Paul was wrecked.* 
The storm, too, had been so violent and prolonged, 
that great privations had been suffered by the 
whole crew.t There was also considerable deten- 
tion at more places than one; and, on the whole, 
we cannot put the time spent between Czesarea and 
Rome at less than half a year. Thus, with the 
two imprisonments, we have four years and a half 
to be taken out of a laborious career in mature life. 
When we wish to appreciate the exertions and the 
success of St. Paul, it behoves us to take into careful 
consideration all these sufferings and hindrances, 
and the probable effect of these things upon his 
health. 

The Roman imprisonment, indeed, seems to have 
allowed even larger liberty and more alleviations 
than the former one at Czxsarea. Either the 
favourable report of Festus the governor, who was 
much perplexed by the case, or the influence of 
Julius the centurion, who evidently had a true 
affection and respect for St. Paul, or other cir- 
cumstances of which we know nothing, caused 
him to have some of the fullest privileges permitted 
to a prisoner. On his arrival in Rome, when 
delivered up to the captain of the guard, he was 
not forced into a dismal dungeon with a crowd of 
malefactors, but “ suffered to dwell by himself with 
a soldier that kept him.”{ Some soldier was 
alw seo his pe, with his own arm chained to 


such journeys were possible to him. 
out over the sea, and saw the white 


* Acts xxvii. 37. 


+ Vers. 18—21, 33, 34- 
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St. Paul’s arm. Such was the custom. He alludes 
to this when he addresses the Jews, whom, imme- 
diately on his arrival, he invited to visit him: “It 
is for the hope of Israel that I am bound with this 
chain.”* Further on we are told that there was 
a large meeting of Jews “at his lodging.” And 
then it seems that he changed his quarters, and, 
though still a prisoner, lived in a commodious 
house, of which, either by subscriptions in Rome 
or through the help of distant churches,t he was 
enabled to pay the rent ; and the two last verses of 
the book are in the cheerful words which were 
quoted above. 

Now, though a direct and detailed history is not 
given to us, we have both in the passage itself and 
elsewhere, very full materials for enabling us to ap- 
preciate the manner and results of St. Paul’s employ- 
ment during these “two whole years.” We see, from 
the very wording of the passage, that large numbers 
of persons came to him. Besides this, the soldier 
who kept guard over him was frequently changed, 
and thus he must have made acquaintance with a 
considerable number of members of the army. But | 
moreover, however much he was hindered from! 
travelling, he was not hindered from writing. We) 
know what the letters were which he wrote at this_ 
time. They were the Epistles to the Philippians, 
to the Ephesians, to the Colossians, and to Phile- 
mon. ‘Thus we have the most authentic resources, | 
partly in the concluding words of the book of Acts, | 
partly in these four Epistles, for picturing to our- 
selves the employments and the companions of St. 
Paul during these “two whole years,’ and the 
opportunities which he possessed even then, and | 
diligently used, for spreading the Gospel of Christ. | 

The mere fact of his writing these letters should 
be dwelt upon with attention. A time of imprison- | 
ment was favourable to this occupation. And | 
what a powerful method of doing good was here 
within his reach! He could instruct distant 
Churches, console them in their difficulties, rebuke 
their errors ; and all that he thus set before them 
in this way, being in writing, was their perpetual 
possession. They could refer to the words of their 
great teacher, consider them well, read them aloud, 
copy them down, study them in private, learn them 
by heart, place them side by side with their con- 
duct, “for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.” But not only so: in writing thus 
he communicated with all future ages. As it has 
been truly and well said, “the restraint on St. Paul’s 
liberty proved the means of opening to him a 
sphere of activity which has given him access to all 
nations, which makes him the contemporary of 
every age.” In writing to the Ephesians and 
Colossians concerning great doctrines, in writing to 
the Philippians concerning the example of Christ, in 
writing to Philemon concerning justice and mercy, 
he is speaking to us, if we will but listen to him, 
without let or hindrance, just as in Rome he per- 
sonally “received all that came in unto him, preach- 
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* Ver. 20; sce Col. iv. 18. t See Phil. iv. 14. $ 2 Tim. iii. 16. 


ing the kingdom of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ, no man for- 
bidding him.” 

But we know, moreover, from these Epistles, 
much of his personal intercourse, and of the large 
effects which followed it. I say nothing at present 
of all those Christians who were in the Great City 
itself before St. Paul came there, and to whom mes- 
sages had been conveyed by Phcebe in the Epistle 
to the Romans.* With most of these he doubtless 
made acquaintance. But I confine myself to the 
letters written at this period from Rome itself. 
Here, for instance, at the close of the letters to the 
Colossians and Philemon, are the names of Luke 
and Aristarchus, whom we know to have been his 
companions on the voyage from Czsarea.t Here 
is Demas, up to the present time his “ fellow- 
labourer,” though afterwards he fell away, through 
that love of the world, which is still the great 
enemy of the love of Christ.t Here is Mark, de- 
scribed now as a “ fellow-worker unto the kingdom 
of God,” and a “comfort” to the Apostle, though 
some years before he had been faithless, had “ de- 
parted ” from Paul, and “ not gone with him to the 
work.”§ And, if we turn from these Epistles to 
that which was written, apparently somewhat later, 
to the Philippians, we seem to see that Luke has 
now left him, while Timotheus is with him.|| Both 
are names very familiarly known in connection with 
the Church of Philippi. Perhaps Luke had been 
sent to the Philippians. Paul certainly hopes to 
send Timothy soon. This large circle of friends at 
Rome is full of interest. It is a mark of the Apos- 
tle’s great influence and power over the minds of 
others. And it is to be remembered that it is not 
merely friendship, to sustain and console, with 
which we are concerned here. But these names 
represent a large system of co-operation. He was 
the heart. He gave the pulsations from which 
strength and warmth and force came to them: so 
that they laboured under him, and laboured suc- 
cessfully. Thus we find him saying, in reference 
to those who were with him in Rome, “ Many of 
the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak the word with- 
out fear.” ** 

We may even pursue this train of thought further, 
so as to come to still more definite results, and 
from each of these four Epistles we may single out 
one friend and fellow-labourer of St. Paul, concern- 
ing whom, at this period, we really have very full 
information. And in thus singling out individuals, 
and observing their personal relation with the 
Apostle, we see more of the inner working of his 
mind and heart—of the real principles on which he 
acted—than we could possibly see by the mere 
study of any general statements. We open the 
Epistle to the Colossians, and there we find, near 
the beginning, this said concerning paphras, that 
he is the Apostle’s “ dear fellow-servant,” that he is 





* Rom. xvi.1—16. + Col. iv. 10, 14; Philem. 24. See Acts xxvii. 2. 
t 2 Tim. iv. 10. § Acts xiii. 13; xv. 38. | Phil. i. 1.; ii. 19. 
% Acts xvi. 12; xvii. 15; xviil. 5; xx. 6. ** Phil. i. 14. 
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“for them a faithful minister of Christ,” and that 
he had also declared to St. Paul “ their love in the 
Spirit ;” but especially, near the end, we find this,— 
“‘ Epaphras, who is one of you, a servant of Christ 
saluteth you, always labouring for you fervently in 
prayers, that ye may stand perfect and complete in 
all the will of God ; for I bear him record that he 
hath a great zeal for you, and them that are in 
Laodicxa, and them in Hierapolis.”"* Now what a | 
large amount of Christian love and co-operation | 
comes to view from a careful examination of such 
a passage as this! What a _ consoli lation and 
strengthening of scattered Christian communities it 
represents! And if Epaphras is the living link of 
connection between the Apostle and Colossz with 
its nei ghbouring Tychicus holds the same 
relation towards the great community of Fj 
The words concerning him are these. 
the E pl hesians to pray for him, and reminding them 
that he is “an ambassador in bonds,” he says,— | 
“That ye also may know my affairs, and how I do, | 
Tychicus, a beloved and faithful minister | 
in the Lord, shall make wn to you all things, 
whom I am sending to you for the same purpose 
that ye might know our affairs, and that he mig 
comfort our hearts.” + Here is the same unceasing 
activity in a time of bondage—the same uncontroll- 
ithy—the same features of pers ynal inter- 
same employment of a friend and com- 

strengthening of those who are far 
in illustration of all these points, 
perhaps the best examples are E-paphroditus, who is | 
conspicuous in the Epistle to the Philippians, and | 
Oxesimus, whose fault and repentance gave occa- | 
sion to the exquisite letter addressed to Philemon. 
Attention is first invited to the se ond ¢ 
two ; and there is one special fact whic 
¢ase with peculiar importance. 

In the Roman Empire were 1 class of persons 
extremely numerous and _ universally l, of 
which we in England have happily no experience. 
In the city of Rome itself, probably half the popu- 
lation consisted of slaves: the greater part of the 
industrial labour, both in the — and in the 
provinces, was in their hands ; and ve 
were highly educated. Thus, deplora as their 
condition really was, they were very important 
nembers of society ; and, of coum, they were met 
at every turn. Now if Christianity is a beneficent 
system, co-extensive in its remediz ‘al power 
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evils which afflict humanity, one of its assigned func- | 


tions must have been to ameliorate 
slaves, and to put an end 


the condition of | 
to the system under which 
they suffered. The mode in which this has been 

lually effected in the course of ages supplies 
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Rome. There, by 
should say, this runaway slave met 
under his teaching became a Christian. 
he was to be reconciled to his master 
the occasion of most 
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subject ; and he does this with consummate 
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To the Apostle himself in Rome “ ‘ so dear, that 
he speaks of him as “ his very heart,” 
self.” Onesimus shows, such capability 
useful service, that he might take Philemon’s own 
place in helping the Apostle, if only it were right 
to retain hin permission.{ As reg 
Philemon, though still bound to 
him by tie of earthly service, a true spiritual 
brother. ‘To him he is even more th is to 
St. Paul. It is assumed that he is doubly dear to 
him, “both in the flesh and in the Lord.” The 
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the say ing that he who was “in time past unprofit- 
able” to Philemon is now “ profitable” to him as 
well as to St. Paul. 
This change in the poor slave, 

ing that now surrounded him, is a ; 
influence which in time undermined 
of slavery. Let us see for a moment what 
slave-system was in the Roman world. Bon lm 

period might be purchased, or might 1 
as captives in war, or mi ight be born of slave-parents 
in the household of their masters. To which of 
these sources the bondage of Onesimus is to be 
traced we not able to say. But this may be 
remarked by the way, that Phrygia, in which 
city of Colossa was situated, was pre-eminently and 
proverbially a slave-producing region ; so that even 
in this respect the case before us is a typ _ ins 
peepee tg 0} gin of the bondage in: ular 
case might |} hav e been, its cane, segs was alway 
most misera A slave had no legal person lit 


1en at 


ye taken 


are 
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tne 
tance, 


ble. 


He was merely a living machine, and was viewed 
ittle 


almost as belongi ing to the same class as the « 
on the farm or the furniture in the 
evidently natural that such a state of 
not only have marred the comfort of 
but fostered the commission of crime and en 
gered the peace of society. The inevitable 
racteristics of slaves in the Roman Emp 
theft and falsehood, and, when it was possi 
spiracy. Seneca—a contemporary of St. 
Rome—says: “Show me how nx 

are, and I will show you how many 
have.” Perhaps the saddest of all the circumst 
connected with the system of ancient 

that even the highest minds regarded it as a 

of course. They could hardly conceive of society \ 
as existing without it. We in England can hardly 
imagine the toleration of such an evil. 

Now one great office of Christianity has 
the emancipating of the slave. But 
by vehemently telling him of his rights, 
inflaming his indignation against 
This would have made Christ’s kingdo 
kingdom of this world” *—would 1] lave 
insurrection —would hi we excited under th 
perors a ile War,” like that w hich n made | 
previously in the seen lic ; a war, too, whicl 
1ave led to a reaction of still 
and cruelty. The true solvent tor this 
bitter evil was charity, such as was felt by tl 
turion at Capernaum,} such as was encouraged by 
St. Paulin Rome. ‘The altering of the heart both 
of the master and _ the slave, the purifying of their 
motives, the softening of the affections of the master 
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ing of the slave up to a sense of duty and the 
giving to _ a hope which throws the accidents 
of our earthly condition into the shade—this was 
the true Act of [:mancipation. Thus the slave lost 
his vices—became loyal, truthful, honest ; and the 
master, on the other hand, became considerate, 
kind, and Thus slavery died, as it were, a 
natural death. The sentiments created by Chris- 
tianity in due time pervaded the Christian com- 
monwealth, and ultimately passed into usage and 
law. 

We should observe, too, that what St. Paul says, 
in general terms, of the duties of masters and slaves 
is exemplified | here in a particular instance. In that 
Epistle which has been referred to as entrusted to 
Onesimus these duties are laid down.* In propor- 
tion as they were discharged in the right spirit, an 

proximation would take place between two natu- 

ally hostile Se i ms of the community ; and just 
ready “ Jew and Greek” were made one, so 
—to “quote again the same Episile to the Colos- 
bond and free” were made one. Onesi- 
mus stands, in fact, to one subject almost in the 
same relation in which Cornelius stands to the other. 
We cannot too caretully observe St. Paul’s con- 
sistency with hi He does not urge Onesimus 
to insist On separation from his master, or even to 
demand his pence, On the contrary, he sends 
him back. He el give a suggestion to p hilemon, 
and may confidently express a hope that he will do 
Apostle says.{ But the 


‘even more” than the 
duty of Onesi All is to be left to the 


just. 


iself, 


mus is clear. 
operation of true Christian principle in the two men, 
according to the circumstances in which they are 
respectively placed. This is in strict harmony with 

vhat is enjoined in one of the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, that each man is willingly to abide in that 
ville where Christianity has found him. Nay, “is 
he called, being a slave”? He is “ to use this servile 
condition all the more readily,” that in it he may 
do all the more honour to Christ §:—for such, 
vhether he considers the context or the Greck, 
the careful student will perceive to be the true 
meaning of the passa And Onesimus seems to 
have caught the true spirit of this great lesson. 
He has a full sense of the wrong done to Philemon, 
and is in nowise unwilling to return to Colossz. 
It is instructive to see here how a great principle is 
involved in what seems at first sight a casual cir- 
cumstance ; 1 when we consider that by such 


ge. 


ana 
methods as this slavery has been gradually ceasing 
to exist, we feel that we have in the story of One- 
sil al proof of the richness and expansive- 


ness of Se ripture. JOHN S. HOWSON, 
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made on the spot § soon after its excavativn. 


** AT my first answer no man stood by me,” 
So spake he, Paul, the prisoner of the Lord. 
Alone before the imperial majesty 
He stood, unawed by either fire or cord. 


The haughty ruler over many a land 
Frowns from the judgment-seat, 
throne 
Rome’s dark-browed senators, a sullen band, 
Gaze with stern eyes on him who stands alone 


9 
rae 


nd round his 


All round the hall fierce eyes of soldiers gleam, 
With clash of armour moving to and fro. 

*Twixt frequent pillars shines old ‘Tiber’s stream 
And the Eternal City, stretched below. 


Close round the bases of the Palatine 

Clusters the flat-roofed town, and spreading fills 
The broad Campagna, almost to the line, 

Distant and purple, of the Alban hills. 


Up the steep path had Paul the prisoner trod, 
Past Cesar’s prison and his palace gate, 
Past the proud shrine of the triumphant goa, 
To where, the crown of all, sits Caesar throned | 
in state. 


Before the massive bar he stands, 
A bar of solid marble graven, 
And lays on it his fettered hands, 
And speaks of love, and hope, and heaven, 


And smiles ; for he is not alone, 

Though none may see his Present Friend, 
His Best Beloved, his Faithful One, 

Who will stand with him to the end. 





What though that end be present pain 
And death, his Lord will still deliver. 
Death has a“ sting, yea, death is gain, 
For it is life with him for ever. 

Long ages passe 1, the mighty empire fell, 

The Cesar’s palace lost in ruins lay ; 
Nor portico nor pillar stood, to tell 

Where Cesar once had held imperial sway. 
Then came an hour when the workman’s spade 

Disturbed the dust that ages gathered there ; 
Outlines of hall and temple bare were laid, 

The shattered column and the crumbled stair. 
Strange, ’mid the ruins of the Palatine 

One fragment stands: a marble bar, snow-white, 
Carved from the solid mass, with trellised line 

Still clear and sharp as when it first saw light. 
“ And here,” they say, ‘ was Czesar’s judgment hall, 
This marble bar once fenced his ivory seat. 
Here before Nero once stood holy Paul.” 

O precinct hallowed by the martyr’s feet! 
Here many a stranger from a far-off land, 

—That savage isle whence, haply, Claudia came— 
Pauses to gaze where Paul once took his stand, 

And as he gazes feels his thoughts aflame. 


at the bar he sees the saint, 


| Before him 
Almost he hears the glowing words out-poured, 
| Almost he sees the presence, fair and faint, 
Of Him who stood beside, the martyr’s Lord. 


And that one fragment seemeth more to him 
Than all the relics Rome’s vast city boasts. 
| Earth’s glories and her memories wax dim 
Before that record of the Lord of Hosts. 
MARY SENIOR CLARK. 
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Seing Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 
BY A CURATE. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—MORE ABOUT THE ORPHAN 
FLOWER-SELLERS, 





ING in a pic- 
ture is a most 
“idyllic” oc- 
cupation, The 
hop-garden it- 
self is so beau- 
tiful, that an 
{ artistwho does 
aot 
| look so on his 








a wilful tradu- 


; beauty. The 
brown poles 
no longer look 
like ranks 


sticks. 
identity is lost 
in the grace- 
fully irregular cones of glossy leaves and tassels 
of light-golden blossom that twine and droop around 
them. If you think of the prop at all, it is to fancy, 
as the lazy, sunny autumn breeze stirs the vine-like 
leaves of the bine, that the nearly smothered pole 
is, nevertheless, complacently murmuring— 





* All my misfortunes are but as the stuff 
Whence fancy makes me dreams of happiness ; 
For hops grow round me, like the twining vine 


And fruits and foliage, not my own, sec m mine.” 


The adroitest artist can only hint the deliciously 
bracing coolness of the autumn morning air, when 
the obliquely-shooting sunbeams begin to drink up 
the dew that trembles, like drops of etherealised 
quicksilver, on the leaves and blossoms of the 
bines ; or the lulling aroma that broods in a hop- 
garden, when its rows and bins are basking in early- 
afternoon sunshine. But he can make the ripe 
red wall, and white split extinguishers of warped 
weather-board on the roof of the old “ oast-house” 
in the background, almost as real as reality, and 
more eye-pleasing; and—so marvellous is the 
beauty-discovering faculty of Art—he can group 
the very rags of the hop-pickers into combinations 
on which the eye delights to linger. Most of the 
pickers, when the “ tally” pleases them, ave merry- 
faced at hopping-time, and therefore the artist is 
only faithful in giving them merry faces. But how 


he idcalises those merry faces !—keeps the fun in | 
them, the features often, too, without giving a hint | 
caused | 


of the too frequently filthy jest that has 
the merriment. No doubt, he is right in doing so. 
He has to paint a picture that will please, and | 


OP-GATHER- | 


make it | 
canvas must be | 
' cer of natural | 
4 whilom stiff 
of 


-| giants’ broom- | 
Their | 


|even vice takes no delight in its own portrait 
| limned without softening. More or less uncon- 
sciously, also, he may have a moral purpose in his 
zesthetics—though few of those who, directly, most 
need its teaching, may ever see his doubly-coloured 
sermon. Art worships Beauty; and, az fond, the 
| beauties of the body, mind, and heart are inter- 
twined like the three Graces. The artist paints 
| the hop-garden innocent, because he feels, perhaps, 
| rather than thinks, that the hop-garden would be 
more beautiful, in every sense, if it were innocent. 

But, when taking a rare holiday, I have helped to 
'strip off the yellow blossoms of the hop into the 
canvas bins i i 
fessional workers, whose “tally” I was doing my 
best to swell as an amateur, on account of the 
number of leaves with which I was unwittingly 
vitiating it; and I have heard the talk that was 
going on, close at hand, over bins unaided by my 
amateur labours, and unawed by my professional 
presence—possibly stimulated into ranker impro- 
priety thereby. I have seen the appreciative grins 
with which my comrades in the long double row of 
pickers greeted those sallies—locking very much 
like bubblingly-oozing bottles of stout, just at the 
point of bursting, in the hot sunshine, from the 
painful efforts which their interested sense of pro- 
priety made them make to abstain from acknow- 
ledging the same with an uproarious guffaw. I 
have also seen something, and have heard more 
from others, of the scenes that take place in and 
| about the thronged “hopper-houses ;” and, there- 
fore, hopping does not seem very “idyllic” (in the 
modern sense) to me. The idyll is of the ancient 
type—hoppers talk and act like Theocritus’s pea- 
' sants. 

Nevertheless, I cannot help rejoicing when 
hopping-time comes round. The poorest poor of 
East-end and South London slums then get their 
one real holiday, and, whilst they take it, gain 
not only health, but unwonted wages also. Their 
lodging, rough as it generally is, is probably not 
worse, either physically or morally, than what the 
bulk of them have been accustomed to “ at home.” 
If they did not go into the country, they could not 
/escape, poor creatures, from defiling sights and 
sounds; and, in the country, there is just a 
chance that Nature’s teaching may tell upon 
them in some slight degree. At any rate, for a 
week or two, they have work that they can enjoy, 
and fresh air to do it in. That does not seem 
much to say, but it means a good deal when said 
in reference to those whose lot in life has been cast 
in the midst of the dreary drudgery and squalid 
misery of the stifling streets, lanes, alleys, and courts 
of East and South London, Downthe Londonpickers 
| swarm to join the local pickers, whom they terrify 
| often—especially the Irish amongst the strangers 
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—and, generally speaking, I am afraid, do zo/ often 
edify. Some already engaged, and some on spec. ; 
some by the South-Eastern’s hopper-trains, and 
some by boat to Gravesend, and so, on foot, across 
country, to hop-begirt old Maidstone ; some tramp- 
ing down the whole dusty, weary way ; some jolting 
down in fearfully overladen costermongers’ carts 
and barrows. 
times met upon their way by hop-growers’ waggons ; 
the others get to their quarters as best they can, 
And even this humble army is followed by a little 
swarm of lazy vultures, who have no thought of 
working, but mean to pick up anything that may 
come handy in the excitement of hop-harvest— 
even though taken from the scanty furniture of a 
hopper-house carelessly left unpadlocked. 

Queer barracks most of these hopper-houses are 





renuinely performed, the part of 


| playe -d, or rather g 
mother. Phoebe’s gravity—so out of keeping with 
her =o he years—had struck me when I first saw 





| her; but when she told me her story of death in 


the hop-gardens, the few months that had passed 
since we first became acquainted might have been 
] 


| years multiplied tenfold, so completely had she lost 


The provisionally hired are some- | 


—long, low, red-brick lines of f bev els, bedded with | 
| as they passed. Merrily they turned down by the red 


straw, in each of which a dozen and more of men, 
women, and children “house” like pigs. Anyhow, 
the night air of the line of walled and latticed-off 
compartments must almost necessarily be foul, but 
their miscellaneous tenants make it fouler by block- 
ing up, to the best of their ability, the means of 
ventilation provided. ‘The poor creatures are ac- 
customed to foul air at night; a good many of 
them, no doubt, have often felt cold air blowing 
over them at night ; but #/a¢ experience is clustered 
around with so many dreary associations, that, when 
they can get the chance, they like to be warm at 
night, at any cost. Some hop-growers house their 
pickers in tents, some in extemporised structures 
of straw-thatched hurdle, some in the out-buildings 
of their farmsteads—the last wot always taking 
proper care that the cattle-sheds are decently 
cleansed before their human cattle are turned into 
them. Common cooking-places are erected out- 
side the barracks of all sorts. ‘The farmers supply 
their casual labourers with fuel; common gathering- 





fires are lighted, a/ fresco, and round them, after | 
| Em, could 


dusk, the hoppers lounge, and gossip, and sing, 
and dance, and squabble, and fight. Near such a 
fire I once heard an ex-student of Maynooth—at 
least, such was his account of himself—warbling a 
Latin hymn in joyous tranquillity, like a pious lark, 
whilst a party of his scarcely more tattered 
men and countrywomen were breaking, in a howl- 
ing and screeching “ free fight,” one another’s heads, 


and the head of any Saxon rash or stupid enough 
é z t ' 


to venture within the jaggedly eccentric circle of 
the combat. The “domestic” conditions of the 
hop-pickers often seem pestilence-inviting to a 
theorist, but they are used to such conditions, and 
in the country they have so much of fresh sunny 
air to aid them, that, as a rule there, at any rate, 
they can manage to defy what seems to a sanitary 
theorist their inevitable fate. 

Sometimes, however, in spite of sunny country 
air, pestilence does swoop down upon the hoppers 
—most literally with a vengeance. It is of such a 
time that I have to tell—as I can reproduce the 
story told me by Pheebe, the flower-seller, the only 


country- | 


survivor then of the little family in which she had 


the merest trace of even the very little childlike 
gaiety she ever possessed. 

The four children had been enlisted in a little 
party going down to Kent on ‘oot, but little “ Em” 
was to have a seat in the tiny, donkey-drawn bag- 
gage-waggon of the party. Merrily they trooped out 
of their East-end quarters in the early September morn- 
ing. Merrily they tramped across London Bridge— 
the blue-guernseyed, greasy-corded fish-buyers going 
up and down the steps leading to crowded Lower 
Thames Street and Billingsgate envying the hoppers 


church in the Borough, and so into the Old Kent 
Road—the prematurely sere leaves of its stunted 
garden-trees all clogged with dust ; and up to and 
over dusty, a - rned Blackheath ; and so at 
last into a roa t began to look like country. 
The blackberries e the hedges were dusty, but 
Harriet and Dick hunted for them as if they had 
been peaches or pine app les, and smeared their 
faces and fingers with the juice until they looked 
like jovial little nnibals. “Em” sometimes 
joined them in their hunts, but poor little Em was 
weaker even than usual—it was chiefly for her sake 
that Phoebe had arranged to take her little family 
into the « me so little Em generally sat in the 
donkey-cart, supplied by Harriet and Dick with a 
good many more blackberries than she could have 





gathered for herself. As for Phoebe, she was far 
too staid a personage to indulge in any such frivolous 
pursuit as “ blackberryin’,” when no money could 
be made out of it. 

All the party, young and old, except poor little 
‘pad the hoot a ieee inconvenience. 
The chai ige from the dingy, dung-scented streets in 
which they generally toiled about was so great that 
the walking hoppers thoroughly enjoyed their 
country tramp; and little Em, who had only to 
an to think that she 


tramp when she pleased, beg 
metamorphosed into 


must have been mysteriously 
‘a lady.” ; 

The hoppers camped out that night under the 
donkey-cart and ina dry ditch. ‘There were nettles 
in the ditch, but Dick mowed them down with such 
vigorous valour that even tired little Em could not 
help laughing. ‘The grown-up members of the 
party laughed again when Phoebe called her brood 
around her to say their prayers before they went to 
sleep ; but the laughter, though thoughtless, was 


not, for the most part, unkindly, and when Harriet 
and Dick appeared half inclined to mutiny, most of 


the elders, of whose ridicule they had stood in dread, 

gruffly bade them do as they were bid. One more 

night the little party camped out, just outside Maid- 
1; 


stone, on the Wrotham road ; and then the chief of 


the party went into the town—speedily returning to 
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conduct his followers to the work he had secured | 
for them a mile or two beyond. ‘They settled | 
themselves in their compartment of the long row of 
hopper-houses, and then took holiday for the rest of 
that Saturday. Their picking was to begin upon 

the following Monday. Pheebe stayed at home 

with her little invalid, but Harriet and Dick roamed 

far and wide through the shady woods and sunny | 
fields and lanes, revelling in the bright air and their | 
freedom from the necessity of doing anything but | 
amuse themselves. ‘They came home very hungry 
to their evening meal. The kitchen fires were 
burning brightly. Laughing hoppers were clustered | 
about them cooking, or sitting in knots on the little | 
strip of green in front of the hopper-houses, taking 
their suppers. And then one or two bonfires were 
lighted on the green, and the hoppers gathered | 
round them, dancing, and joking, and singing— | 
almost all of them in the best of tempers. Before 

the next Saturday night came round, fierce, foul 

language, and savage blows had begun to interrupt | 
the harmony of those open-air soirées ; and when the | 
Saturday after that came round, the penumbra of | 
the awful shadow of death was stealing with the 

night-dusk over the little colony ; but ¢#a¢ Saturday | 
night all was pleasurable excitement or peaceful | 
rest upon the little green. ‘The stars budded and | 
suddenly blossomed into serene or trembling bril- 
liance in the almost cloudless sky ; the moon came 
up, and made the smoky fires look a little less 
cheerful from their contrast to her silvery light; 
but Phoebe and Em still sat out upon the green— 
Em cuddled in Pheebe’s motherly—almost grand- 
motherly—arms ; each thinking, in her different way, 
that she had never been so happy before. Dick and 
Harriet meanwhile, as happy in their way, zigzagged 
about in the moonlit dusk like bats—except that 
bats make no noise, and Dick and Harriet were 
about the noisiest people on the green. ‘Their high 
spirits and Harriet’s prettiness had already made 
them favourites in the hopper-colony. Phoebe grew 
anxious when she found that they did not “mind” 
her as they had been accustomed to mind her in 
London. ‘That was the sole drawback from her 
tranquil pleasure. She fussed about like a hen 
that wants to get its chickens to roost, when she 
thought that it was time at last for all of them to 
gotobed. Harriet and Dick were both saucy when | 
she told them to come in, but when they saw | 
that Phoebe was half ready to cry, and that little 
Em was crying, at their disobedience, they came 
readily enough then. One or two of their grown-up 
companions were already stretching themselves on 
the straw that formed the common bed of the com- 
partment—one or two who were not the best of 
the party, and who might, perhaps, have encouraged 
the young truants, if they had been inclined to strike 
against prayers again ; but Harriet and Dick, never- 
theless, knelt down and began to say their prayers 
directly Phoebe bade them do so. She had roughly 











curtained off an angle of the hovel with an old shawl 
—almost the only zmpedimentum which the children 
had burdened the baggage-waggon with. 


Within 





that little screen the little vagrant could enjoy 
something of the “domesticity” she liked, in spite 
of her vagrancy. The children were soon sound 
asleep in the clean abundant straw. When all the 
other tenants of the hovel had rolled themselves up 
in their rugs, &c., and were snoring in the dim light 
of the lantern, hung slanting from the rough wall, 
—-packed almost as tight as a drum of figs, the air 
of the hovel soon ceased to be pure, and before the 
middle of the next week the straw was anything 
but clean; but all those bed-fellows were used to 


| rude lodging, and did not break their hearts about 


such trifles. 

On the Sunday morning Pheebe and her brood 
were allowed to get their turn at the washing-bowl 
pretty early by their grown-up and hobbydehoy 
companions, who, after their fashion, were almost 
all kind to the orphans, and then as the donkey- 
cart-owner who had engaged them “ grubbed” his 
party, the children were free to spend the Sunday 
as they pleased—so long (if they wished to get any 
“ grub”) as they were back to the common meals. 

In spite of the numbers that had flocked into the 
country parish, the village church had few more 
worshippers than usual in it that Sunday morning. 
Perhaps even fewer, since some of the parishioners 
who had been engaged for the hop-picking had 


| already been corrupted by the latitudinarianism of 


their stranger fellow-workers, and, like them, pre- 
ferred a snug snooze or a lazy lounge to church- 
going. A large percentage of the strangers were 
Roman Catholic Irish, and they, of course, could 
not be expected to go to an English Protestant 
church, even though the vicar might be, as they 
soon learned he was, very fond of Catholics: 
anxious to obtain for them at any cost of money or 
clerical dignity (from an ultra-Protestant point of 
view) to himself, the spiritual consolation in their 
last moments which, much as they loved him 
and his for the kindness which he and his 
family bravely, self-denyingly bestowed upon all 
the pestilence-stricken strangers who had come 
within his parish’s bounds, the Irish amongst them 
—to their grief, because they were so grateful— 
could not get from Aim, “Ah, sure, sir-r-r, ye'll 
belong to the ould Chur-r-ch yit,” said an old Irish- 
man to the vicar, when he had brought a priest 
with him to the old Irishman on his death-straw. 
I have no love for Romanism. It degrades the 
“ poetry” which, I think, it can rightly claim—the 
charm of historical continuity, and so on, and so 
on—by childish mummeries ; and then, as it seems 
to me, it so terribly emasculates a man in a mental 
point of view. I can understand a very good man, 
with a sentimental bias, becoming a Romanist ; but 
how a man like Dr. Newman—mentally as great 
as morally he is good—a man who could logically 
crumple up all the Cicumenical Council in one 
hand, and in the other almost all its Protestant 
critics—how such a great man amongst great men 
as he could have become and can continue a 
Romanist, especially now when Romanism wishes 
to formulise into a dogma its previously floating 
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pretension of Papal Infallibility (poor ofd Pio Nono 
infallible!) by a counting of episcopal noses, at- 
tached, in spite of their episcopacy, to not the most 
brilliantly-witted of pates (from whatever part of the 
world the episcopal sheep may have blindly rushed, 
or have been painfully dogged, to daa in unison in 
the Papal hurdles)—//at is a mystery to me. Not- 
withstanding, I can well understand how the 
vicar brought the priest to the old Irishman to 
guide and comfort him in his last moments. 
was only a Roman Catholic priest from whom the 
old Irishman would have accepted guidance and 
comfort then—and, after all, how much “ the voice 
of the Church” and “ private judgment,” in spite 
of their wrangling, leave in common to their re- 
spective votaries! Having relieved myself, more- 
over, by expressing my opinion of Romanism, I 
must in fairness add that a good many Protestants 
seem to me to exercise not much more “ private 
judgment” than the most ignorant Romanist does. 
He believes what he has been taught from his 
earliest days 47s Church requires him to believe, and 
they, with as much or as little reason, and with 
equal scrutiny, accept the dogmata of ¢heir churches. 

Pheebe marshalled her little troop to the village 
church in the morning, but in the afternoon Dick 
and Harriet again played truant. They professed 
that they would rather go to church in Maidstone, 
and they certainly started in the direction of its 
grey old church, grey, ivy-clad old palace, and grey 
old “ college,” with its famous hop-garden of gigan- 
tic poles, which they could see from their barracks 
rising above the Medway beyond the lock; but 
neither Dick nor Harriet swelled the congregation 
of All Saints’ that afternoon. They got into 
trouble, and were saucy when Pheebe scolded them 
on their late return. “I got into a temper, sir,” 
poor Phcebe told me, “an’ told ’em that me and 
Em would git on twice as well if they was gone for 
good—that none of the children was anythink but 
a bother to me. That made poor little Em cry, 
and then Dick an’ ’Arriet began to cry. Little did 
I think what was a-goin’ to ’appen. If I’d knowed 
it then, I’d ’a’ cut my tongue out fust, afore I'd ’a’ 
said it.” 

However, the children were soon reconciled, and 
next morning went to work in high glee. The 
pickers took their stands along the lines of bins, 
the bines were cut, the poles plucked up and slanted 
against the bins, and the pickers’ fingers began 
to strip the tall ¢4yrsi of their grape-like clusters, 
only resting when the tally-man and his assistants 
came along with his bushel-measure, tallies, and 
sacks. Such standing-still work seemed so much 
like play to the little Londoners that it was hard 
for them to believe that they had been promised 
more a day for it than they had ever earned by 
their wearisome trampings through London streets. 
Sweet air sighed lazily about them, leaf-chequered 
sunlight fell upon them almost constantly; tan- 
sailed barges now and then noiselessly crept past 
the bottom of the hill, on the slope of which the 
children were working, and the monotonous wooden 








It | 





rumble of the riverside paper-mill, after a time, did 
not seem much more out of harmony with the calm 
sunshine than the gliding barges did. 

“T should like to go’opping all the year round,” 
said little Dick, “ wouldn’t you, ’Arriet?” Poor 
vain little Harriet tossed her pretty little head, and 
said that she didn’t mean to go working much 
longer; she’d ’ave somebody as would be glad to 
work for her, soon’s ever she was growed-up. 

Dick and Harriet thought it great fun when the 
pickers in their hop-field struck. “ Eight to the 
shilling” had been the tally agreed upon, but, after 
a few hours’ grumbling, the pickers suddenly 
knocked off work, and became so clamorous and 
menacing in their demands for a reduction of the 
tale to six, that the local pickers who had been— 
very willingly—forced into the strike by their cos- 
mopolitan colleagues, grew scared at the violence 
of their allies, and the hop-grower began to think 
that he must ride into Maidstone to get a magis- 
trate to let the commandant of the Cavalry Depot 
know what was going on. Such scenes terrified 
poor little Em. They disgusted grave Phcebe. 
‘“‘What’s the good of it?” she said tome. “If the 
masters give in, you might ha’ arned pretty nigh as 
much, if you’d gone on workin’ without making a 
to-do—shoutin’ and fightin’ an’ that, an’ nobody to 
pay you for your time.” 

The riotous scenes which soon took place in and 
about the hopper-houses in the evening also terrified 
Em and disgusted Phoebe ; whilst Dick and Har- 
riet rather enjoyed the tumult. But on the whole 
—up to that Saturday I have named—grave Phoebe 
was quietly comfortable in the hop-fields ; although 
she could not help feeling rather anxious when she 
found that little Em grew no stronger, and was mor- 
tified, as well as honestly grieved, at discovering 
that Dick and Harriet were becoming less amenable 
to her motherly discipline. 

When the hoppers left London, cholera was raging 
in it. There were streets in and about Shoreditch 
and St. George’s in the East through which people 
who did not belong to them did not care to pass, 
or if considerations of time and fatigue did compel 
them to take such routes, they shunned the foot- 
paths with their foul-breathed doorways and court- 
entrances, and took the roadway, as in the old 
plague times, avoiding jostling with those they met 
in a space-wasting way that was strange on the 
part of bustling Londoners, who generally look as 
if they were running a race for their lives against 
Time. These were dodging a race for their lives 
against Cholera. Fruit and vegetables were very 
plentiful that autumn : but greengrocers, and coster- 
mongers and street-market sellers in the poor parts 
of London complained that it was no use being 
able to buy cheap, when their customers had got it 
into their heads that “ greens and sich was p’ison.” 
“T’d sell my barrerful for what I give for it,” said a 
costermonger of my acquaintance at that time. 
“Alf price they should ’ave it, if it come to that ; 
but they won’t ’ave nothing to speak of at no 
price.“ Blow the doctors !—putting sich maggots 
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into folks’ ’eads, an’ robbin’ honest men o’ their 
livin’. Where’s the ’arm to anybody of a ripe 
Horlines plum, I'd like to know? Blow them 
doctors! says I.” It was partly the thought that 
they were escaping from a plague-stricken city that 
made our hoppers so merry as they crossed London 
Bridge. They fancied that they were giving cho- 
lera the slip, but it followed them down into the 
country. The hoppers lived in the country, when 
within-doors, with as little regard to health as when 
in town. Perhaps, knowing as they thought them- 
selves in comparison with the “yokels,” their 
country purveyors palmed off, under the guise of 
“ bargains,” worse provisions upon them than they 
would have been permitted to buy in London—even 
if so disposed. At any rate, cholera broke out 
amongst them. On that third Saturday night there 
was a sound of lamentation and great woe at the 
Irish end of the row of hovels in which our children 
were housed. Cholera had claimed its first victim 
in rural Kent, and old Irishwomen were eening over 
the corpse. Next day the dread disease began to 
pick off the hoppers as if they were hops. It wasa 
dreary Sunday, though the sun never shone more 
serenely bright than it shone then. Doctors were 
coming and going. ‘The vicar left out the Litany 
in the morning, and curtailed his sermons, both in 
the morning and the afternoon in order to return 
more speedily to his work amongst the dying. An 
awful week followed. The hoppers no longer 
laughed over their work, or laughed with a drunken 
defiance of Death. The “cramps” seized them as 
they stood beside the bins. The clergyman and his 
wife and daughters took sleep and food in hastiest 
snatches in their anxiety to get back to their livid, 
awfully contorted patients. The Anglican vicar, 
as I have previously intimated, sent for Romanist 
priests and piloted them himself to their writhing, 
clammily perspiring co-religionists. They died so 
fast that a huge, gaping common grave had to be 
dug for them in the green, quiet old churchyard. 
They were put into it by twos and threes, and 
every now and then a Roman Catholic priest would 
come to such a funeral, and take off his hat in 
genuine reverence, whilst the Anglican Catholic, 
whose catholicity he then, at least, was eagerly 
anxious to acknowledge, read the solemn service in 
a voice broken by weariness and sorrow. That 
huge, gaping grave, in which scores are buried, is 
covered now with grass and daisies that look as if 
grass and daisies had grown there for ever. The 
barges glide by at the bottom of the hill, the paper- 
mill pounds monotonously, just as they did before. 
Hoppers swarm down into the parish, and frolic 
and fight as of old; although the old hands look 
serious for a minute or two when they talk of that 
old time, and the new hands cannot help shudder- 
ing a little when they hear the story, and see the 
simple stone that marks the resting-place of Death’s 
greedy double handful. But Phoebe has never 
recovered from the shock she then received. The 





family with whom she has lived almost ever since | 
all speak highly of her, except that the children 





| 
belonging to, or visiting the house, cannot help 


saying now and then, though they are very fond 
of her, ‘‘She’s got no fun in her ; she gets tired of 
playing so scon.” 

Harriet, Emma, and Dick were buried in that 
common grave down in Kent, on which, when this 
chapter is published, the hop-ripening sun will 
most likely be shining cheerfully. In spite of their 
higher spirits and greater strength, Harriet and 
Dick died before weak little Emma. “Kiss me, 
Pheoebe,” she said, when, just before her death, she 
was momentarily relieved from the horrid tortures 
of her disease. “I’m going to see Jesus Christ, 
ant I, Phoebe?” 

“’Arriet and Dick didn’t ax me to kiss ’’em afore 
they was took; they was too bad, poor dears. 
Awful bad they was,” said Phoebe, for the first 
time breaking into a sob as she told me her sad 
story. ‘“ But they would ’a’ done, bad as they was, 
if they’d known ’ow I wanted it. They was dear 
good children, though they wouldn’t mind ye some 
times ; that they was, poor dears. An’ so was 
poor dear little Hemmer. I’ve only myself to look 
to now, sir; but God’s al’ays good, I don’t doubt, 
though sometimes it don’t look like it.” 


XXVIII.—MY GREENGROCER. 

SomE people write and talk as if the mere fact of 
a man’s having to work hard made him an object 
of pity. I have no sympathy with such maudlin 
laziness. There is scarcely any one in any rank 
of life, really worth calling a man, who has zo¢ to 
work hard. A navvy w orks hard, a puddler works 
hard, but I doubt whether, even in the matter of 
physical endurance, they work as hard as a suc- 
cessful lawyer or a conscientious Cabinet minister 
with the settlement of the Irish Question on his 
mind. All four like their work, according to their 
various fashions. ‘They are proud of their power 
of working, and enjoy its remuneration in the 
shape of superior wages, huge retaining fees and 
refreshers, professional reputation, social honour, 
historical ‘fame achieved before the winner has had 
the chance of learning from his own experience 
how hollow a delight historical renown may pos- 
sibly be to those of its possessors already, in the 
literal, dead-and-buried sense, historical ; ; &e., &e. 
Men highly -paid, in any sense, for their piece-work, 
very probably, get far less pleasure out of life than 
they might, if they were not quite so eager to tax 
their powers to the uttermost ; but that is their 
own look-out. Very possibly, too, such pleasure as 
they do get, after the first delicious taste of it, may 
not seem half as delicious as they fancied it would 
be when they first girded up their loins, literally 
or metaphorically, for their various struggles ; but 
highly-paid, successful skilled workers are not the 
only people in the world doomed to find that, 
however hard they may work, realised facts do not 
correspond with Fancy’s dreams about such facts. 
It is when men, women, and children—a _ great 
many of them manifestly’ too weak for the work 
they have undertaken (humble enough though it 
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may be)—have, 


paupers, or at once consent to die,—after all, at 
the parish’s expense), without any hope of a brighter 
earthly morrow, and for present pay 
secure them the sufficient food, drink, clothing, 
and shelter of which the lower, the lowest, 
mals are generally sure until their death comes : 


it is under such circumstances that hard work 
becomes a proper object for pity. Work, Zer se, 


is a blessing rather than a curse for man. He 
miserable people who have nothing to do, which 
they feel they #wst do, generally are! Upper-class 
triflers, I fancy, sul 

like myself “Society’s” frequently 
labour-exacting requirements, because 
some comfort, in their lack of anything 
in trying to believe that they are under a 
ie tion to obey those labour-exacting re 





idiotically 
they find 
real to do, 
moral 
quire- 








nts. The retired shopkeeper grows weary of 
his 5 vetinement, and goes back, under the excuse of 
its being a busy time for the new comer, to the 
shop whose “overwhelming custom” was the 


posed of a off his coat, 
behind 


hose 


reason why he dis 
borrows an apron, and serves “for love ” 
the counter. If the thousands of poor in w 


midst I live, and have lived for years,—some of 


them, doubtless, lazy enough, but the majority of 
them hard-workers at “ starvation-w ages,” or, worse 
still, seekers-in-vain for work that would win such 
wages,—if these poor creatures could only obtain 
work that would give them something like decent 
pport, ] 
in nprove the conditi ons of life for themselves 
their children, in however modest a pro 
would not care how hard they worked—within 
bounds of reason. It is the Aofelessness of East- 
end Labour—the typical bulk of ‘it—that makes it 
so depressing a spectacle. ‘The E: 
course, houses many honest earners of high wages, 
and also dishonest seer age of precarious but occa 
sionally very considerable gains—the latter kine 
exceptional pecuniosity, it is almost needless to 
say, only spectacle the more 
depressing. Dut the people I am referring to con- 
stitute the bull : of the population of many a district 
in the East-end—the ill-fed, ill-clad, ill-housed 
men, women, and children who try, accor “te to 
eir lights, to earn “an honest livi ng’ ’ by fingers 
ilte > 


r all 
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ui 
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ri 

ui 


and 


2TeS ion, I 





makes the general 
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voices, and, their 





1 +) Yy ‘ . 
rouble, get only enough to en hie them to work 
‘in next day for their sorry, charmless, temper- 
uring “livelihood,” whilst some of them look 
upon even such a livelihood ; easy circum- 
4 9” 7 ~_ " 7 a - . 1 ” 
stances beyond their reach. 


Theoretically, of course, the son 


man in E) 


ind can be raise 
hancellor or Archbishop of Can- 
terbury—if j has wit 
the other necessary preliminary qualificati 
The theory is indisputable, and, i 
been laughed at, is still occasion 


? 
Charity with great 





enough, and can 


uly aired at 





com 


Dinners, 


ist-end, of 


l of 


nevertheless, to toil on at that 
work (unless they would become grudgingly-fed | 


that cannot | 


ani- | 
1 


ymit to what seem to outsiders | 


coupled with a hope of being able to| 


middle-aged gentle- 
benevolence, and 
well-fed, 


genuinely excellent old and 
men breathing forth universal 

hope for everybody, from comfortable, 
decorously wine-scented lips. 

But I do not think that any East-end clergy- 
man—anxious to convince his poor that they had 
a chance in this life as well as the next—ever used 
that theory as an argument. If he did, I can 
imagine the apathetic disregard, or the fierce dis- 
dain, which his prophecy of smooth things met with. 

Under these circumstances it is a great relief 
stumble now and then on an East-end struggler 
who has honestly worked his way to competence. 

My greengrocer is now a well-to-do man, who 
could buy his clergyman up a dozen times over 
He is a churchwarden, keeps | his horse and chaise, 
and on Sundays wears a ‘‘ chimney-pot” hat, a suit 
of glossy black broadcloth, enlivened in summer 
with a less white waistcoat, and a handsome 
gold watch and chain. He 
deferentially as Mr. Mixon, but I remember him 
when he was only known as Civil Sam, and was too 
poor even to keep a donkey. He is as civil and as 
right-principled now as he was then, and, therefore, 
it has been a pleasure to watch him expanding 
into his present portly proportions, commercial and 
personal. 

When but 2 mere boy, Sam, who was then very 
small as well as young, found himself under the 
necessity of picking up a living as best he could in 


spot 


London streets. Paved with gold, according to 
the old childish belief, they certainly prove, in a 
secondary sense, to some lucky adventurers ; but 


the bits meebo with which they are littered 
are the nearest approach to gold which those who 
have to make 
business generally find upon them. 

However, there was nothing very particular in 
Sam’s having to turn out to get his living in 
London streets—hundreds of « 
the like. What was exceptional in case was 
that the parents whose death had sent him adrift, 
had never soured his natura lly sunny ( lisposition by 
ill-usage, and, if they had done else for him, 
they had taught him that in word or 
deed was a despicable thing. 

Sam had his principles put to the test. 
When young vagrants who prowl in London 
streets see another lad as friendless as themselves, 

wandering about them, shyly creeping into 
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their night-resting-places, but yet not otherwise 
adopting their mode of life, they are very anxious 
to make him altogether just such a one as them- 





elves. This feeling may, perhaps, partly spring 
from the spirit of proselytism that prevails in all 
grades of life— the 4 desire people of all kinds have 
that all _— ig come in contact with shall 
| adopt their views, and tar themselves, whether for 
| better ro worse, with their aad But the young 


placency, by 


Arabs, I fancy, are partly actuated by a less selfish 
‘ae this. In their ignorance, for which 
re responsible, th think that it 


<ind thing to teach the novice to steal. 
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would be a 
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They pity him in their rough way because he has | 


to share with them the “hard lines” of street 
can make it yield. Sam went with his new friends 

—glad enough at first of their company—in their 
slinking rambles about the markets and the shops 
that displayed small easily-portable portions of 
bacon, &c., on slabs outside. 
altogether disinterested in their kindness, They 
wished to utilise Sam’s innocent face, and soon 
informed him that they would not continue to give 
him grub, if he was ungrateful enough not to em- 
ploy his natural adv antages for the purpose of 
slipping up unsuspected and carrying off the articles 
which they directed him how to appropriate. Sam 
was grateful for the grub, but still he would not 
obey his young tutors’ instructions. He said that it 
wasn’t honest to steal—father and mother had told 
him so; and then his new instructors derided him 
in chorus as a “ big flat.” That was a hard im- 
putation for a boy to bear, but Sam still stuck to 
his principles. But when his comrades went on to 
taunt him as a coward, Sam at last lost his — 
Such behaviour, he thought, cancelled the obliga 
tion under which he lay for grub. “I couldn't ’elp 
pitchin’ into one on ’em, sir,” Sam long afterw ards 
told me, “and I licked him, though he were ’alf a 
‘ead taller than me. I didn’t want ’em to think 
that I worn’t game to do a thing, if it was only 
right to do it.” 

After that pugilistic vindication of the principles 
of honesty, Sam’s tempters regarded him with a 
surly kind of respect; but they parted company 
with him, and he was very lonely. 

One bleak November day, Sam was wandering 
along the bleak Whitechapel Road, wondering how 
he was to earn a penny, when he saw an old gentle- 
man on horseback, who was looking about as if he 
wanted sorhebody to hold his horse. Sam ran up 
to him just as he stopped before a door, and, 
touching his tattered cap, proffered his services. 

“ You don’t look as if you could be trusted,” 
said the old gentleman, when he had dismounted. 

“ Yes, sir, I can,” answered Sam, sturdily. 

“ Well, take hold of the bridle, then, and just 
walk 
body 
time.” 

In about a quarter of an hour, the old gentlema 
came out of the house again, in a very bad temper. 

“Oh, you Aaven’t run away, then,” he said, when 
Sam brought we horse up to the pavement for hit 
—speaking almost as if he felt aggrieved at the 
non-justification of his suspicions. “ There’s six- 
pence for you.” 

So having said, he put half a sovereign into | 
Sam’s hand, mounted, and ambled off. When 
Sam found that he had got gold in his hand, he 


looking out of the window at you all the 








felt sure that a mistake had been made, and rushed 
after the old gentleman, shouting, “ Hi, sir! Stop, 


m 


sir ! 3ut the old gentleman had been ruffled b y 
his visit, and so merely turning round to shak e his 
whip, and growl, “ You saucy young rascal ! ‘ 


life, | 
without enjoying any of the alleviations which they | 


The Arabs were not | 


him up and down ; but mind, there’ll be some- | 


pence was a deal too much,” he put his heels into 
his horse’s sides, and urged him into a trot. But 
Sam put on extra steam, seized the old gentleman’s 
| off-leg, and, holding up the half-sovereign, panted 
out— 

| “You guv me /is, sir!” 
| The old gentleman reined up when he saw the 
gleam of gold. 

“* Hey, . hey,” said—*“ don’t believe I did. 
Never made a mistake about money in my life. 
Yet I must, or how could you have got it? No, I 
didn’t. I’m up to your tricks. It’s brass, and you 
want to be paid for shamming honest. No, it 
isn’t,” the old man added, when he had examined 
the coin, and, to make assurance doubly sure, had 
found that a half-sovereign was lacking in the pinch 
of change he took out of his waistcoat-pocket. 
“Well, there’s sixpence for you now—and, after 
all, it’s more than you’ve earned. Isuppose, though, 
you'll expect me to give you something extra; so 
—¢ give > me back the sixpence—here’s a shilling for 
you.” 

“Thankee, sir. I’m wery much obliged,” 

Sam, touching his cap again, and turning away. 

“Pia, boy, : stop! What do you mean by going 
away like that? I suppose I must let you have 
the sixpence too. If you'd kept the half-sovereign, 
you'd have had nine and sixpence that you'd no 
kind of right to, and a bad conscience ; now you've 
a shilling that you’ve read/y no right to, and an easy 
mind—and that must be worth a good bit more 
than the other eight shillings. It’s abad plan—a 
very bad plan—paying people to be honest in that 


1e€ 


said 


fashion. People ought to do what’s right without 
a premium. However, you must keep it now that 


you have got it. Good-bye, boy. Be honest next 
time without thinking you'll get paid for it ;” and 
| the old gentleman trotted off, leaving the possessor 


a capital of eighteenpence. 

“The old gent were a bit of a screw, I fancy,” 
was Sam’s comment on this story; “and he worn’t 
fair, besides, becos I didn’t want him to give me 
nuffink ; but I see there was sense in what he said. 
Father and mother used to say jest the same 
they said it in a nicer sort 0’ way.” 

At the lodging-house at which Sam slept that 
| night, he heard some of his fellow-lodgers talking 
| about what they had made by “ working sprats,” 
| ‘Sprats was jest in, you see, sir,” Sam explained 
ito me. “They comes in with the Lord Mayor. 
Some says that it ain’t lawful to eat ’em till he’s ’ad 
fust feed off ‘em at his feast. That’s nonsense, 
in course ; but he might go furder and fare wuss. 








| Fried sprats of a cold night is as tasty and as fillin’ 
a meal as a man ’ad need to ’ave. J olks says it’s 
wulgar to cat ’em; but I don’t care about that. 


I’m wulgar myself, though, thank God, I can keep 
a banker nowadays. And where’ll you see a 
prettier fish than them plump little silver things ? 
Them as turns up their noses at ’em when they’re 
sprats, becos they're common, that down in 
| Essex they uses ’em for muck, relishes the sprats, 


So 


| of “an easy mind” also in delighted possession of 
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I’ve heard, when they’re turned into anchovies and | 
It’s queer that folks can’t believe their | 


sardines. 
own mouths, but must wait for other folks to tell 
‘em what it’s proper to say a thing tastes like.” 

On the morning after that night’s sojourn in 
the lodging-house, Sam invested part of his capital 
in a basket, and another in a joint-purchase at 
Billingsgate of a “ chuck” of sprats ; and on sprats 
he managed to make a living until the season was 
over. 
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Afterwards he engaged himself to a coster- 
monger as “barker;” and the costermonger, I 
have no doubt, was very glad to get so shrill- 
voiced, sharp-eyed, industrious, civil, a little barker. 
He had no objection either to Sam’s honesty, when 
he reaped the benefit of it. Sam could be trusted 
not to take a penny more than his fair “ bunse,” 
| when left to sell off his master’s remnant stock ; 
but he could not anyhow be got to tell his 
master’s customers what he knew to be lies. He 








aw OA LZS/ LL, 





unconsciously meted and weighed out to them 
many a lie in fruit and vegetables, before he was 
initiated into the mystery of “slang” weights and 
measures—half-pound weights beaten out to look 


like pound-weights, quart-measures with bottoms | 


so thick as only to hold a pint and a half, &c. 
When he was initiated, Sam set up his back. 
“Why, you young gonoph,” reasoned his master, 
“the shopkeepers does it, and charges full prices ; 
and hain’t we a right to, when we sells thinx cheap 


at people’s wery doors? They charges ye more for 
the slangs than they does for the tothers, so, ye 
see, the slangs is the superior article, Sam,” added 
'the master, hoping to muddle and muzzle his 
barker with his joke ; but Sam was not to be mud- 
dled or muzzled. If shopkeepers did what was 
mean, that was no reason why he should have a 
hand in doing what was mean too. 

“T was sorry to leave old Ted,” Mr. Mixon in- 
|formed me. “I was gittin’ used to him, and him 
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and his old woman had treated me uncommon 
well, and he’d put me up to thinx in the way 0’ 
business that was of use to me, and said he’d 
make a man of me. The costers and the costers’ 
women is offen wery kind to their boys. It’s 
their hinterest in course, but, let alone that, I’d 
taken a likin’ to old Ted. But I worn’t goin’ to 
do what I knew was wrong. “I'worn’t much I 
knew about right and wrong in them days, but I 
knew this much, that it couldn’t be right to take 
the money for a pound o’ ’taties, an’ on’y give ’alf 
a pound. ‘Well,’ says Ted, ‘ well, Sam,’ says he, 
‘if you won’t stay, I can’t make ye, and there’s 
lots o’ boys I can ’ave my pick out on. But some 
‘ow I'd rather you’d stayed on—you’ve a way with 
ye the women like. Yovu’re a flat, Sam, for all you 
seem so sharp sometimes. If you think you’re a- 
goin’ to make a livin’ on the square, I wish you 
may git it, my tulip! ’Tain’t to be done, Sam. I 
don’t doubt you'll sell, an’ you'll be sold, too ;— 
them as buys of you will think ye perliteful, 
an’ then they'll laugh at ye, Sam. But I don’t 
bear malice, Sam. If you wants to start on your 
own hook—that’s what it comes to, I s’pose—I’ll 
lend ye a trifle for stock-money. I don’t doubt 
you'll pay me back, though I can’t tumble to your 
barrikin. I wish your old father and mother ’ad 
been furder. Much good ¢hey got by keepin’ on 
the square. I’d’a’ madea man on ye, Sam.” 
Accordingly, Sam did start as a costermonger on 
his “ own hook ”—and he was only a little younger 
than many a coster-lad who does the same. When 
still children, so far as years go, the young male 
costers take lodgings and female helpmates, and 
the young couples labour for the common living 
with a persistent, often cheerful, industry, that 
makes a feeling of half-respect temper one’s shud- 
dering regret that they should have been united so 
early, and in such a heathenish way. 
girls claim the larger amount of our pity. 





who, nevertheless, are brutally jealous. The girls 
work even harder than the boys, but the small 
“master of the house” spends the lion’s share of 
the common earnings on smart Sunday dress, 
drink, gambling, “ sport,” and ‘ twopenny hops,” 
and threepenny theatre-galleries, to which the soon 
despised mistress is often only taken as a special 
favour. 

Acute after a fashion, as pugilistic as game-cocks, 
law-defying, hard-working, often very cruel, very 
ignorant, and yet, in spite of their frequent bru- 
tality—of course I am describing a class in broad 
lines that do not admit of delicate shading 
grateful for kindness, generally staunch friends to 
their fellows when in distress, and kind to the 
ponies and donkeys they drive, although some- 
times they punch the heads of the women they 
live with ; blurting out, moreover, in their dealings 
with the non-costermonger world, startling opinions 
as to the “rights of things—take ’em all round :” 
the costermongers seem to me an independently 
peculiar people, piquantly inviting to those who 











need a peculiar people to stimulate their desire to 
make their fellow-creatures zealous of good works. 
Civil Sam was, however, an exceptional coster- 
monger. He had taken to the business quite 
young enough to become an expert buyer and 
salesman ; but still he had not been brought up 
in the traditions of the fraternity, and continued 
civil and honest after he had become a coster- 
monger. 
i ee semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
esta diu.” 

At first it seemed as if old Ted’s prediction in 
reference to the impossibility of making a living 
“on the square” would be fulfilled in Sam’s case. 
He had to borrow capital at an interest of more 
than a thousand per cent. per annum. Before he 
could save money enough to buy a barrow, he 
had to pay a good deal more than its cost for the 
use of the one he hired. He would not palm off 
stinking fish on drunken people, half-fill a straw- 
berry-pottle with crushed leaves, mix bad apples 
and cherries with good, and then sell them as if all 
good ; prick his oranges, boil his oranges and 
plums ; or use a weight or measure that could not 
have stood the periodical inspection, which made 
a good many of the shopkeepers—who looked down 
upon Sam as a “low character”—tremble. His 
fellow-costers could not make him out. He did 
not care for beer, or boxing, or running, or skittles, 
or cards, or tossing, or “hops,” or dog-fighting, or 
rat-killing, or pigeon-fancying, or assisting as an 
outsider at the Red House and Hornsey Wood 
pigeon-matches, Sam sometimes went, on busi- 
ness, to the metropolitan racecourses ; occasionally 
he recreated himself, in his sober fashion, at the 
theatre ; like most costermongers, he abstained 
from work and dressed smart on Sundays. But 


| then Sam went to church! and Sam never swore! 
The poor | 
They | 
are generally true to their unfaithful little tyrants,| He was a mystery to them. 


He never preached, except in the way of example ; 
but his mates, nevertheless, called him the Parson. 
Some said that he 
was a “gailus soft,” and some that he was a sneak- 
ing spy. Sam would have been sent to Coventry 
by his mates, had it not been for the sour kind of 
respect which they could not help feeling for him, 
in spite of the opprobrious terms in which they 
characterized him behind his back ; for Sam, though 
honest and inoffensive, was keen, and an “ugly 
customer” when any one attempted to ride rough- 
shod over him, and likewise for the hearty way in 
which he not only joined them in the “raffles,” &c., 
got up for distressed members of the brotherhood, 
but also—when he had begun to save money, 
diminished his earnings, without any chance of 
personal benefit—for costers who had “come to 
grief.” Precarious gains and improvident habits 
make such cases of distress very common amongst 
London street-sellers. It is said that three con- 
tinuous days of downpouring rain in London will 
bring ten thousand times as many street-sellers 
very near to the verge of starvation. 

But I am anticipating matters. Sam gradually ad- 
vanced from the “ prickle” and the “shallow” and 
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the head-basket to the hired hand-barrow, and so on 
to the owned barrow—dealing in the strange variety 
of produce which London markets supply to the 
versatile commercial genius of London street dis- 
tributors. Flowers “all a- blowing, all a-growing ;” 
rhubarb, wliinel potatoes, onions, lettuces, green 
peas, summer cabbages, scarlet runners, French 
beans, broad beans, “‘colliflow-vers,” “‘cow-cumbers,” 

sweet herbs, 
English fruits, English cobnuts and walnuts; Turkey 
filberts, Brazil nuts, Barcelona nuts, cocoa-nuts ; | 
almonds and raisins, oranges and lemons, dates, 


figs, Peninsular grapes purchased, packed in saw- | prietor. 
from Duke’s Place, pines from the West | «tra of most costermong ers’ aml 


dust, 
Indies, bananas from Madeira ; 
from England, Wales, Scotland, 
Norway; hearthstone, great slabs of salt—these 
were some of the articles in which Sam dealt. 
Whatever was the article, Sam tried to supply his 
customers with the best specimen of it he could 
fairly offer at the price he asked, and always gave 
full weight and measure. 

sa knav e is only a fool with a circumbendibus,” 
says Coleridge; “ ‘honesty, after all, zs 
policy,” 
that he had 


fish, wet and dry, 
Ireland, Holl and, 


“tried both ways.” 


ing him a constantly increasing round of regular 
customers, but his fairness of dealing did more. 
He sometimes charged a little more than other 
costermongers charged, and therefore lost some 


customers amongst those who held the too pre- | 


valent, very idiotic belief, that mere absolute low- 
ness of price constitutes cheapness ; but a good 
many people soon learnt that both Sam and his 
goods could be trusted; and his “ connection” 
widened like a circle in water. Whilst old Ted, 
who had confidently prophesied Sam’s failure, was 
still painfully propelling a hand-barrow, Sam was 
able to to “Smiffle Races,”—z.e., the cattle 
market, on Friday afternoon, and purchase a smart 
donkey, and the donkey was soon superseded by a 
still handsomer little fast-trotting pony. ‘The har- 
ness was brass-mounted, and Sam kept the brass so 
brightly polished, the leather so neatly black, the 
fast-trotter so sleek and conscientiously groomed, 
the knowing-looking little cart so clean and gaily 


og 
go 


Brussels sprouts ; the rich variety of | 


} 


| fast-trotting 


the best | 
the old man admitted, who also confessed | 
Sam’s pleasant | 
face and civil tongue did something towards secur- | 


| 
| 


Day, turkeys for Christmas Day, fowls for other 
special occasions, and fruit and fish and vegetables 
that he did not keep in stock, for invalids ; and he 
always supplied articles both so cheap and so good 
that the unconscionable mistresses made him a 
‘general dealer” on their behalf for all kinds of 
things that were utterly out of his “ap There 
| was ‘one lady as got me to buy a cradle for her, and 
another a warming-pan,” said grinning Sam. 

Sam married one of the nattiest of the 
servants, and took her to preside over the coa 
and-greens shed of which he had become the pro- 
A coals-and-green: 


maid- 





s shed is the we plus 


bition, eo it was 
not to be the limit of Sam’s success. At first he 
left his wife and a boy to manage the business of 


ls behind the 
the business of shed 
had to stay at home, and 


the shed, whilst he still took his roun 
pony ; but 
increased so that 
hire another hand. 
He has quite a han 
with knobbed and polished brass-ra 
leading East-end thorough 
horses; but his prosperity 
Mrs. Mixon, perhaps, is a trifle bumptious and 
grasping; but Sam is as civil, and honest, and 
kind-hearted as ever. There is no man in the 
parish, though it contains the business-places of 
some very wealthy non-residents, who 
more liberally and ungrudgingly to all kinds of 
parish charities than Mr. Mixon—if only he can be 
appealed to out of hearing of Mrs. Mixon, and be 


the 


rocers 
we . 
Us, XC., 
- , — 
fare now, and keeps three 


isome greeng 


} al Sod fete 
has not spouca nim, 


subscribes 


| got to commit himself to a definite sum be = he 
has had a chance of consulting her. Mrs. Mixon, 
ex-maid of all work, has become, as she thinks, 


painted,—and the driver, moreover, was always so | 


spruce and “ civil spoken,” that Sam was regarded 
as an “eligible young man” by the sprucest ser- 
vants in the shopless streets which constituted the, 
comparatively, 
nection.” ‘They would have turned up their noses 
at most costermongers, even if the costermongers 
had been disposed to persecute them with matri- 
monial addresses, but they did not call Sam a 
costermonger. As soon as he reined up the fast- 
trotter before their doors, they would run into their 
mistresses with a “ Please’m, the general dealer has 
called—what do we want to-day, mn Sam 
was almost as great a favourite, in a different way, 
with the mistresses as he was with the maids. He 
was commissioned to procure geese for Michaelmas 


| so it is W 


“genteel” portion of Sam’s “ con- | 


opinion that 
se it’s their own fault, 
only “ ma ’em sarcy,” if 
al’ays paid their way, 
them 


rselves sich swells 


Is Ol 


th r 


“ aristocratic” in 
if people are poor, 
and so “- a sin, and 

“respectable peo} le as ’as 
an’ got times money now 
shabby -genteels that thinks their 

can bless ’et uselves with, a. - it their hands in their 
pockets to “’elp sich riff-raff.” 

*“* They didn’t arn the iiieaes why 
they git it?” says Mrs. Mixon. 

Such talk is not pleasing to Mr. Mixon, but 
stands rather in dread of the sharp tongue of Mrs 
Mixon, who has been a shrewdly-good wife to him : 
ell to get him to put his name down ona 
subscription list before he has had an opportunity 
of “ talking the matter over” with his wife. ‘There 
is a comic al mixture of satisfaction and fearful fore- 
boding on his counten: put down 
his name for a hands amount. He knows that 
he will “ catch it,” but he 
cannot be undone; and so he 
evitable lecture 


altogether feigned. 


her views, and 
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knows also that the thing 


returns to the in- 


with a cheerfulness which is not 


I will merely add one little sample of Mr. 
Mixon’s kindness, as I heard it related, by no means 
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said Mrs. M. “And he knows his business | minute, M.,’ says I. But M. wouldn’t ’ave it. He 
too, I don’t deny—so far as buyin’ goes ; but when | gives her a look, and then he gives her a lectur’, 


it comes to sellin’, though you mightn’t think it, 
sir, of me as ’ad never to stand behind a counter 
afore I married M., the business ’ud go to rack and 
ruin if I wasn’t to keep my eyes about me. He’s 
sharp in a sort o’ way, is M., an’ yet he’s silly too, 
though he zs my ’usband. Why, sir, one day, when 
we'd the other shop, M. was standin’ outside servin’, 

an’ there was a lot o’ women about pickin’ out their 
pertaturs. ‘There was one draggle-tail as I kept my 
eye on, as well as I could servin’ inside. She looked 
as if she didn’t know the taste o’meat, an’ s he’d two 
or three o’ her begg rar-brats ’angin’ on to’er. She 
was sich a time, an’ she looked : so scared when she 
see me a-lookin’ at her, that I felt sure she was up 
to no good. Presen’ly I see her slip a pertatur into 
her skirts, an’ out I shouted. For a wonder M. 
see her too, and cotched her ’and, an’ pulled out 
a bag with a good four pounds o’ pertaturs in it, 
that M. ’ad let ’er prig afore his wery nose. Out 
she busts screechin’ an’ cryin’ for mercy, an’ talkin’ 
about the lots o’ ’ungry kids she’d got at ’ome. 
‘Send for the pollis, M.—give her in charge 


this 


and pretty strong he pitched it—I’ll say that for 
him, for M. can’t abide sich mean ways—but then 
—could you believe it, sir?—he give her the per- 
taturs! Inever was so disgusted in all my born 


| days, an’ so I told him, right out afore all the people 


| 


in the shop. I felt downright ashamed o’ my 
‘usband—makin’ hisself sich a soft afore them as 
was sure to take adwantage of it. And M. worn’t 
content with that. He must find out where that 
old ’ussy lived, an’ bother his ’ead to git her work. 
If she ’adn’t been sich a old fright—fit a’most to 
be his mother—I should ha’ thought there was 
more in it than M. was willin’ to own to. We've 
got two of her boys a-workin’ for us now. I don’t 
they don’t do their work, an’ I hain’t caught 
‘em priggin’ yet, They knows I looks after ’em 
pretty sharp. But we shall see some day who’s 
right. What's bred in the bone, you know, sir, 
won't come out o’ the flesh. It ain’t respectable to 
emply sich wulgar riff-raff in a shop like ourn. 
Them’s my opinions, sir, and I don’t care who 
knows ’em.” 


say 


THE PRICELESSNESS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


By THE EDITOR. 


In its southern aspect, where it looks out on 
sunny Italy, Mont Blanc presents a front of tre- 
mendous precipices, by which, seamed with blue 
glaciers and interspersed with fields of snow, the 
mountain plunges at once into the valley at its feet. 
Seen on its northern side, from the vale of Cha- 
mouni, it presents quite a different appearance. Set 
with rocky spires, hill rises behind hill, dome seems 
piled on dome, carrying the eye by successive aye 
to the summit, that heaved high into the clou 
less firmament, glistens far off in its unstained and 
eternal snows. 

In that, the latter aspect, the monarch of the 
Alps presents an emblem of the figure of speech 
rhetoricians call a climax. One of the most effec- 
tive arts of oratory, and much employed by the | 
greatest speakers both of ancient and he: Pe 
times, this figure is not uncommon in the Bible; 
hat blessed book which, commanding our rever- | 
ence, and claiming our faith as inspired, and— 
gainsay it who may—all inspired of God, is the 
richest repertory of eloquence, poetry, and pathos 
which = world possesses. 

The climax is a figure which meets us in the 
very vestibule of the Book of Psalms—the open- 
ing sentences of the first being thrown into that 
form of speech. “Blessed is the man,” 


| blasphemies, riot and the roar of drunkenness ; 


that numerous class of merely nominal Christians 
who, though animated by no active hostility to 
religion, are indifferent to its claims. Though not 
in one sense to be called “haters of God,” they 
do not love him, nor love Jesus Christ, nor love 
holiness. Lovers of pleasure, they live for them- 
selves ; and never converted, or changed in heart, 
though frequenting the church, and probably also 
the communion table, they, as a block of cold 
marble may be made to assume the form of a man, 
‘have a form of godliness, but deny the power 
thereof.” So much for those called the ungodly. 
The next step, and we are among thieves, liars, 
drunkards, the profane, and the impure; there 
flaunts the “strange woman,” with her bold brow 
and vile associates ; the air resounds with oaths and 
in 


| them, “sinners,” as they are called, depravity, like 


| 
| 


it is said, | 


“who walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly ; | 


nor standeth in the way of sinners; nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful.” Here are three dif- 
ferent classes, each rising higher than another in 
guilt, till in the last we come to those who may be 
regarded as the “ chief of sinners.” We have first 
“the ungodly”—not the antigodly, observe—but 


| nature may be said to culminate. 


| of Proverbs, who “make a 


epee sores, breaks out into crimes and a wicked 
hese take no pains to avoid, or make the 
slightest effort to resist, temptation, but rather 
court it, and, throwing themselves in its way, 
gratify their passions at the expense of their souls. 

Another step, and we reach the class that 
stand on the very summit and pinnacle of evil. 


ife; t 


| Worse than the ungodly, or sinners, they sneer at 


virtue, at God, at his Son, his Day, his Word, his 
People ; scoffers, in them the depravity of our fallen 
‘These are the 
the “fools” of the Book 
mock at sin.” There 
are not a few bad men, men of impure and unholy 
habits, who inwardly respect and openly honour in 
others the virtues they themselves do not possess ; 


** scornful” of the Psalm ; 
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but these, “the scornful,” glory in their shame, 
parade their sins, and boast of their triumphs 
over those whom love made credulous, and in- 
experience unsuspicious. They rally, and sneer, 
and laugh at such as follow what is good. Most 
impious of men, they remind me of a remark 
which I heard long ago from the tremulous voice 
of a venerable and aged minister, as he described 
the tragedy of the Cross, the scene, the Sacred 
Victim, and the bloody actors. Speaking of the 
impenitent thief—him, sad contrast to his fellow, 
who found salvation in a short prayer, and life in 
the very hour of death, mocked our dying Lord— 





he said that good men often fell into sin, had fallen 
into very awful sins, but there was one he had never 
known, nor heard of, a good man committing— 
none ever saw him in the scorner’s chair, making a 
butt of piety, and a mock of sin. 

With the same figure of speech which David 
employs to open the Book of Psalms, his son 
weaves a chaplet to place on the brows of Know- 
ledge. These are the words he puts into the mouth 
of Wisdom, as standing “in the top of high places, 
by the way in the places of the paths; she crieth | 

| 
| 


at the gates, at the entry of the city, at the coming 
in at the doors: Unto you, O men, I call; and my | 
voice is to the sons of men—Receive my instruction, 
and not silver; and knowledge rather than choice 
gold ; for wisdom is better than rubies, and all the 
things that may be desired are not to be compared 
to it.” 

Mark the climax here ; how it mounts from step | 
to step—the first and lowest this, wisdom is better | 
than silver. From silver she rises to gold, the 
more precious metal—one ounce of which is almost | 
equal in value to a whole pound of silver. From | 
gold she rises to rubies, holding knowledge to be | 
of higher value than gems that cost a hundred | 
times their own w eight in gold—than the brightest 
diamond that flashes on the hand of beauty or is | 
set in the crown of kings. But the full climax | 
is to come. To reach it she mounts on eagles’! c 
wings, soaring for a suitable comparison as high | 
as the heart can fly, to the height of all human | 
desires. The lover desires the hour of meeting 5] 

| 
‘| 





the miser, full bags of money ; the warrior, the strife 
of battle ; the statesman, the helm of government ; 
the ambitious, a name to fill the world ; the indo- 
lent, ease ; the weary, rest ; the hungry, bread ; the 
thirsty, water ; the sick, health ; the exile, his home; 
the castaway, a sail in sight; the drowning, a rope 
to clutch; the dying, more days, more life—“ all 
that a man hath will he give for his life.” Well, as 
the climax of his eulogium, Solomon says of know- 
ledge, not silver only, nor choice gold, nor rubies, 
but “all the things that may be desired are not to 
be compared to it.” 

This language sounds extravagant; yet I adopt 
it, and would, though it were not the utterance of 
what I know to be inspired wisdom—saying, with 
Paul, I am not mad, most noble Festus ! 

There are two descriptions of knowledge—that | 
which is secu/ar, and that which is saving; and it 





' time beneath the surface of a grassy mound, 


is true of both kinds, but pre-eminently true of the 
second—of the knowledge of Him whom to know 
is life eternal, that of all things within the vast 
compass of human wishes there is none to be com- 
pared with it. In proof and illustration of this 
let us consider,— 

I. Secular knowledge. 

The advantages it yields. Here we have, as the 
French say, ‘fan embarrassment of riches.” 

The sloe of our hills and hedges, though its fruit 
be as bitter as it is black, is the parent of the savoury 
plum. The apple-tree, with its delicately-coloured 
blossoms and mellow fruit, is derived from the sour 
and gnarled crab ; and there are plants in our fields 
which engage the labours of the husbandman and 
fill the mouths of millions, that in their native state 
are of little or no value whatever. ‘Traced to their 
origin, some of the loveliest flowers that adorn our 
gardens, pleasing the eye with their colours, and 
perfuming the air with their fragrance, are weeds— 
mere weeds, to which in this, as in the other cases, 
cultivation has given their valuable properties. 
Such are the triumphs of care and culture. 

Yet these fields and gardens present changes 
less remarkable than those that have passed on 
the race that cultivate them. The countrymen 
have been more changed than the country. With 
the ploughshare on its hill-tops; with — that 
turn a thousand mills; with plains that husbandry 
has covered with rich farms, and commerce studded 
with busy cities ; with shores full of crowded har- 
| bours, and the seas which wash them ploughed by 
ships that, spreading their wings to the wind, or by 
other help stemming both tide and tempest, carry our 
manufactures to the ends of the earth, and return to 
supply our tables with the luxuries of distant climes, 
our country, this happy isle, is the abode of peace 
and plenty, the home of liberty, a sanctuary and 
asylum for all that are oppressed. But what was it 
two thousand years ago? One vast, dense, all but 
silent forest, where our ancestors maintained a pre- 

carious existence against nakedness, and hunger, 
and boisterous elements, and animals only some- 
what more savage than themselves. Such, to use 
the words of Scripture, was “the rock whence we 
were hewn, and the hole of the pit whence we 
were digged.” Look at it a little more closely ! 

Let my reader fancy himself carried up the 
stream of time for twenty centuries. Standing 
in a glade of the primeval forest, you catch the 
sound of approaching footsteps; suddenly the 
branches are parted, and on the green sward, face 
to face with you, stands a being of strange and 
frightful aspect. He is grim, and gaunt with hunger ; 
paint and filth have almost obliterated from his face 
the features of omg ; a wolf’s skin drops from 
his naked shoulders ; he brandishes a club, or cleft 
stick armed with a stone, wherewith to split the 
skull of man in battle, or of wild beasts in their 
lair. Follow him to his home. I have seen it; 
I have been in it, where on our northern coasts it 
still exists, preserved from weather and the wear of 
There, 
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at a hole, much like a fox’s, he stoops ; crawling | 


by a narrow passage into a foul, dark burrow, 
where with his mate and their children—a savage 
brood—he lives, and loves, and laughs, and weeps, 
and dies; not much more removed in condition 


than in place from the bears and wolves you hear | 


growling in their neighbouring dens. 

Behold the stock from which we are sprung! It 
might humble our pride of birth; but such were 
our ancestors. And now, how vast the distance 


between that man and Sir Isaac Newton, measuring | 
- . . | 
the heavens and following the planets in their | 


courses—between that man and John Milton, 
weaving his immortal poem—between that man 
and Benjamin Franklin, entering the thunder-cloud 
and seizing its fatal bolts—between that man and 
James Watt, binding these masterful elements, fire 
and water, to our chariot-wheels—between that man 


and the humblest peasant who leaves his plough at | 


evening for a smiling cottage, where, surrounded by 
rosy children returned from school, he reads his 
Bible, and bends his knees, and, calling on the name 
of Jesus, holds intercourse with the skies! What a 
difference! And to what is it due? 
“who,” to use Paul’s words, “ maketh us to differ?” 
—raising us from a state little higher than that of 
brutes to one but a little lower than that of angels ? 
God certainly ; but how? By what other means 
than knowledge ?—by secular, and especially by 
saving knowledge. One book written in a quiet 
study has done the world more good service than 
a hundred noisy battles; the schoolmaster’s rod, 
than the sceptres of proudest kings; and lead 
moulded into types than what the bloody hand of 
war has cast into bullets. If that be true, Solomon 
can justify his eulogium ; if these things be so, then, 
secular knowledge—how much more saving know- 
ledge ?—is “ better than silver, better than choice 
gold.” 

The pleasures which it affords. 

Sin has its pleasures, no doubt ; but how great 
their drawbacks ?—by its sweetest honey lies a sharp 
and poisoned sting. Not only do these pleasures 
destroy the body and debase the soul ; but all wild 
pleasures are like wild flowers, withering almost so 
soon as plucked. Look, for example, at the con- 


trast between an evening quietly spent over an; 


instructive book, and the hours which many pass 


in drunkenness or guilty revels ; and see how, like 


the circle in the water, that widens out to embrace 
a larger and larger surface, this difference extends 
its good or bad effects to others. Contrast the 
naked walls, the scanty furniture, the ragged chil- 
dren, the surly looks, the storms and brawls of a 
drunkard’s house, with that cheerful home, the 
abode of peace and piety, where the sober workman 
forgets his toil in the pleasures of a book and the 
bosom ofa happy family! Many such virtuous, 
though humble, homes our country boasts, Its 
honour, and, more than ships of war or bristling 
forts, its defence, may they be greatly multiplied ! 
“In dwellings of the righteous 


Is heard the melody 
Of joy and health.” 


What, or | 


Riches also have their pleasures, no doubt; but 
with how many drawbacks are they attended? 
Not only does wealth breed envy, jealousy, pride, 
selfishness, but how like is the pursuit of it to the 
gambling-table, which twenty leave ruined for one 
that it enriches! Then when wealth is obtained, 
| cui bono, what does it profit? Its uncertainty 
|is proverbial; and as I have seen a brood of 

wild-fowl, sailing on the reedy margin of a lake, 
when scared, beat the water with hasty wings, 
and rise to vanish out of sight, so “ riches make 
themselves wings, and fly away.” How unsatisfying 
its possession is pithily expressed in the familiar 
|apothegm, “ Much cash much care.” Then let 
| avarice, growing by what it feeds on, become the 
| ruling passion, and the love of money becomes the 
root of all evil—and, while “they that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare,” they that are rich 
have hard work to get to the kingdom of heaven. 
It is easier, says our Lord, for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man tu 
enter there. 

The pleasures of knowledge, on the other hand, 
are enjoyed without any such abatements. Bound- 
|less as the horizon that flies our pursuit, they are 
| without limits ; nor, like those of the table, or of any 
sensual kind, can they be indulged in to a surfeit 
and satiety. At the richest board luxury spreads 
the guests soon eat and drink to the full—they have 
neither room nor relish for more ; but bringing to 
the banquet of knowledge capacities that are never 
satiated, we leave it, not with a cloyed but a keener 
appetite. More than any other earthly pleasures, 
its enjoyments resemble those which are at God’s 
right hand—they are “ joys forevermore.” Let the 
rich bar door and window; when storms shake the 
casement and sweep the angry sea, let them tremble 
for freights and cargoes ; when times grow hard, and 
banks are breaking, let them look to their credit; but 
knowledge is a species of wealth that needs no bolts, 
that fears no thieves, of which nor man nor acci- 
dent can rob us. Still more remarkable, and still 
more distinguishing it from riches and reputation, 
from home and health, from wife and children, it is 
a possession which it is not only a pleasure to hold, 
but, strange to say, a pleasure to part with. It 
were indeed hard to decide whether there is most 
enjoyment in acquiring, or in giving it away. The 
great Roman, Cicero, declares that he would not 
accept all the knowledge in the world under a seal 
of secrecy, were he denied the pleasure of com- 
municating it to others. Observe that with silver, 
gold, or rubies, I cannot part, without, by so much 
as I enrich others, impoverishing myself; but 
|instructing others, imparting to them in truths, 
| either sacred or profane, what I have acquired, I 
|rather gain than lose. It is at least with this as 
| with a blazing torch, mine burns not less brightly 
| that others have been kindled at its flame. Know- 
ledge, indeed, is like the grandest object in nature, 

like the sun himself. Candles waste by burning, 
'nothe. Image of God, bright and fittest emblem 
| of Him who is the light of the world, the lord of 
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day shines on with undiminished lustre ; none the 
less resplendent for the beams he sheds on our earth 
and on all the other planets that, illuminated by 
his light, form his starry train. 

Next to religion and the grace of God, man’s 
best protection from low and debasing pleasures, 
from the temptations of the tavern, and a variety of 
pernicious indulgences, common, useful knowledge 
offers a pursuit which it is neither to profané the 
Sabbath, nor prostitute the pulpit to recommend. 
Besides, such knowledge being, as I proceed to show, 
the handmaid of piety, is worthy, as well for its 
advantages as its pleasures, of being counted better 
than choice gold.” 

The services secular knowledge has rendered to 
religion. 

A hundred years ago, and many believed that 
the circles seen on old green swards were made by 
fairies’ feet, marking the place where they danced, 
till the cock crowing from a neighbouring home- 
stead suddenly closed the revel. ‘They dance no 
more; and why? Because science, thereby ren- 
dering good service to religion, has shown that 
these rings are due to the growth of a fungus, and 
not to the beating of fairies’ feet. A hundred years 
ago, and many believed that the pale light gleam- 
ing on the pool where the corpse of a murdered 
|| Man lay, was his spirit appearing to crave Christian 
burial, or disclose the foul crime these waters hid: 
but proving that light to be simply the result of 
decomposition—nothing even for a child to fear— 
science, again rendering good service to religion, 
has banished this superstition, putting an end to 
the nursery tale and the nursery terrors. A hundred 
years ago, and the dead were believed to leave 
their graves ; superstition, to the terror even of such 
as were at peace with God, making the quiet 
|| churchyard the haunt of sheeted ghosts and walking 
|| horrors. But these delusions have vanished before 












































| 
|| were said to do at the breaking of the day. What 
|| a change since the time when John Wesley believed 
|| in spectres, and Richard Baxter in witches ; and that 
|| brave man, James Guthrie, had such faith in omens, 
| that he regarded the circumstance of the hang- 
|| man being the first man he met in Edinburgh, on his 
|| going there to sign the Solemn League and Covenant, 
|| asa sure token that it would, as it really did, cost 
|| him his life. In the course of time a host of such 
|| superstitions had gathered around religion; and 
science, clearing them away, has rendered such ser- 
|| vice to the truth and the Church of Christ, as at its 
restoration some grand cathedral receives from 
those who remove from the wails which they dis- 
figured and concealed, the accumulated rubbish 
and graves of ages. 

No doubt, and at this time especially, some are 
attempting, by science falsely so called, to shake 
our faith in the integrity of the Word of God. I 
have no fear for the Word of God. Our religion 
has nothing to apprehend, but on the contrary 
much to hope for, from the progress of true know- 
| ledge. The storms ‘hat in past ages have ship- 





= 


| the advance of knowledge, as the ghosts themselves | 


wrecked and sunk other faiths, have but proved the 
vitality and buoyancy of ours. It has been exposed 
to many trials through the wrath of man and the 
rage of devils. But these have rather been of 
service than otherwise ; as foaming floods that roar 
and rage against the house which stands secure 
upon a rock, they have but laid bare, and thereby 
made more patent, its immovable foundations. No 
need that like Eli, the blind old priest, we should 
sit “trembling for the ark of God.” No discoveries 
made by the microscope, or in the starry spheres 
which the telescope reveals, in the dark bowels of 
the earth or the secret depths of ocean, amid the 
foetors of the dissecting-room or on the tops of the 
breezy hills, but shall confirm and more fully illus- 
trate the revelations of the Bible—that old, old Book 
which was written long years before Science was born. 

In illustration of this, take one truth, the grand, 
saving, central truth of the Bible—“ God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only-begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” The statement is incredible 
but in one aspect. Unless the soul of man is of 
unspeakable value, I could not believe that it had 
been redeemed at such an unspeakable price. For 
instance, were a man to give one or ten thousand 
pounds, were he to sell all he had to buy a stone 
that seemed no better than the pebbles the tides of 
ocean roll on its beach, I should doubt his wisdom. 
But if that stone, on being placed in the hands of 
a lapidary, and ground and cut and polished, proves 
a diamond, flashing with lights of the loveliest hues 
and brightest splendour, I change my opinion ; and 
now acknowledge the wisdom that saw its worth, 
and purchased it, though rough and rude to look 
on, at so great a price. Now, such service as the 
wheel of the lapidary renders to the diamond, 
knowledge and cultivation have accorded to the 
}soul of man. By these its hidden properties, its 
undeveloped and, notwithstanding the Fall, its 
| God-like powers have been brought to light: and 
to these, therefore, is due the difference between 
the savage who cannot count ten without help of 
his ten fingers, and a Newton measuring with such 
| correctness as we employ to place the mile-stones 
| between two neighbouring towns, the mighty spaces 
that part the stars asunder. ‘Thus science and 
| knowledge become handmaids to the faith—thus, 
| to use an expression in the Apocalypse, “ the earth 
| helps the woman”—thus the harmony between 
|reason and revelation is established—and thus, 
| though it was shed for unworthy sinners, the blood 
| of the Son of God does not appear to have been 
shed for an unworthy object. ‘The purchase, ina 
sense, is quite worthy of the price ; though when 
the believer thinks at what an incalculable expense 
of sorrows and sufferings he was redeemed, it will 
evoke such expressions of wonder, gratitude, love, 
and praise as this: “O the height and depth, the 
breadth and length, of the love of God ; it passeth 
knowledge !” 

II. The value of saving knowledge. 

No kind of knowledge is to be despised. The 
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bee gathers honey from every flower. What shore 
so bleak, or moor so barren, or rocks so naked, 
from which we may not carry home some interesting 
object, in the shape either of plant or mineral ?— 
so there are no circumstances in which we can be 


placed, or persons, the humblest, with whom we | 


can correspond, without learning something which 
we did not know before ; something of value which, 
while interesting, may not one day prove useful, 
an example of the familiar proverb, Keep a thing 
for seven years, and you will find the use of it. 
And so far as concerns even secular knowledge, I 
believe that the better instructed people are, the 
more their minds are cultivated, improved, and 
refined by education, they will make not only the 
better husbands and wives, the better parents and 
children, the better brothers and spirits, the better 
neighbours and friends, the better subjects and 
citizens, but also the better and brighter Christians. 


“A wise son,” says Solomon, “maketh a glad | 


father; and better is a poor and wise child than an 
old and foolish king.” 

Still there is no knowledge to be for one moment 
compared with that which the Word of God reveals. 
Let us reach out our hands to seize this treasure, 
saving, as David did of the giant’s sword, Give 
me that, there is none like it! In the spirit of her 
who, hovering on the verge of glory, exclaimed 
with life’s latest breath, “‘ None but Christ! none 


| gain the whole world—all its learning, its wealth, 
| its pleasures and honours—and lose his own soul ? 

Of all books, therefore, let me commend the 
Bible, the Book of books, to my readers’ earnest and 
most careful study. Praying God to shed the light 
of his Spirit on its sacred pages, study it on your 
| knees. Whatever rusts in your house, let it not be 
the Sword of the Spirit; whatever gathers dust, let 
it not be your Bible, for a finger to write there that 
awful word “damnation.” Leave the wonders of 
creation to be studied till you have got a new 
heart, till you are “created anew in Jesus Christ 
unto good works,” and, transfigured into his holy 
image, you undergo a greater change than the worm 
which, no longer crawling on the ground to feed on 
garbage, comes forth from its shell a form of beauty, 
to fly abroad in the sunny air, and drink their juices 
as it flits on happy wings from flower to flower. 

I am not saying that God may not be known 
| through his works. Paul himself asserts he may. 
| “ The invisible things of Him from the creation of 
| the world are clearly seen,” says the Apostle, “ being 
| understood by the things that are made, even his 
| eternal power and Godhead.” Yet to know Him 
| asa God able to save, and not willing to smite ; as 
| Slow to anger, but swift to forgive ; as resolved to 
| punish, yet ready to pardon; as hating sin, yet 
| loving the sinner ; as just, yet the justifier of all 


| ° ‘ pa 
| such as believe in his Son, I must turn my eyes to 





but Christ !” we may say, None but it !—the book | Jesus—on Him who said, He that hath seen me, 
that with God’s blessing, by the aids of his Holy | Philip, hath seen the Father also. Secular know- 
Spirit, teaches me how, perishing, I am to be saved ; | ledge enters not the Holy of Holies, nor carries me 
guilty, Iam to be pardoned ; polluted, I am to be | further within the precincts of the temple than its 
sanctified ; and redeemed by Jesus, I am to outer court. I despise not the lights of science ; but 
“Escape from hell to eyes on which the film of death is thickening they 

/ , ee | burn dim as the candles of the dying chamber ; their 

As the foregoing observations abundantly show, | rays have no power to scatter the darkness there, 

I do not disparage other kinds, any kind, of know- | or light our feet in the dread valley we have all to 


ledge. Still a man may know all about the rocks, 


and his heart remain as hard as granite or adamant ; | 


| travel. Give me the light that, when candles wax 
dim, and I can neither see the face nor hear the 








he may know all about the winds, their causes, and | yoice of friends, shall shine on life’s last dark hour, 
their currents, and be the sport of passions as tur-| and ouide my lonely steps to the door of our Father’s 
bulent and fierce as they ; he may know all about | house, to the open portals of those blessed man- 
the stars, and his fate be the meteor’s that blazes | gions where they know as they are known, and 
for a little, and is then lost, quenched in eternal | there is no more need of created lights—of the light 
night ; he may know all about the sea, and 2} of the sun or the light of the moon, for God and 
stranger to the peace of God, his soul may resemble | jhe Lamb are the light thereof. What matters it 
its troubled waters, which, lashed by storms and | that you have no learning if you have learned the 
ruffled by every breath of wind, cannot rest, but | yay ‘of life; that you never rise to fame, if your 
throw up mire and dirt ; he may know how to rule | foot is on the ladder that scales the skies; that 
the spirits of the elements, and not know how to | your brow is never crowned with fading laurels, if, 
rule his own; he may know how to turn aside | « py patient continuance in well-doing,” you win the 
the deadly thunderbolt, but not the wrath of an | crown of life? A simple, saving faith in Jesus, such 
angry God ; you may knowall, in short, that man’s | a; the very poorest and most ignorant may attain 
genius has ever discovered or his skill invented, but | to, is of greater price than all “ Greek and Roman 
it you do not know Jesus Christ, if your eyes have | jore.” It is enough to be like her whose picture 
nevcr been opened to a saving knowledge of the | Cowper has drawn in this inimitable portrait — 
truth, what will that avail you when they are fixed | 
in their sockets, glazed by the hand of death? 
Equally by the death-bed of the greatest philosopher, 
as of the hardest miser that ever ground the faces | 
of the poor, there is room and reason for the solemn | 
question, What shall it profit a man if he shall 


“ Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding, and no wit; 
Just knows,’and knows no more, her Bible true, 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that Charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies.” 





























TWO FRENCH HYMNS. 
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TWO FRENCH HYMNS. 


I. 
“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.”—Hen. xii. 6. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE VINET.*) 
“‘ Pourquoi reprendre.” 
Why take away, 
O Father, say, 
The gift Thy tender love had given ? 
Why give at all, 
If Thou recall 
At once the treasured boon to heaven ? 
Speak, gracious Lord! Thy ways my heart appal, 
My heart so weak, with sorrow riven ! 
Thou speakest, Lord ; 
And as a sword 
The piercings of Thy voice I hear: 
And in clear tones 
My conscience owns 
The justice of Thy stroke severe : 
Myself Thou seekest : in Thy darkest frowns 
The pleadings of Thy love appear. 
The same art Thou 
Whether Thou sow, 
Or watchful come Thy fruits to reap : 
To bless my store, 
Or make me poor, 

In equal love Thou workest deep : 
Startling my soul with righteous chastening s 
When careless on Thy care I sleep. 

Our living Head 
Himself “ was dead ;” 





| 
| 


| 


ore 
ULC 





* Written in 1823, after the death of his daughtcr. 


We follow Him, and we must die: 
Death? nay, ’tis birth, 
Ev’n here on earth 
To lay the rags of nature by, 
And one with Christ, and dead to sin, go forth 
New-clad in light and liberty. 


To babblings vain 
Of lips profane, 
To vaunted light which is not Thine, 
To any life 
With Thine at strife 
Now let me die, O King Divine! 
Faithful Thy wounds though keen the pruning-knife, 
By them new life and health are mine. 


To cleanse my soul, 
To make it whole, 
My Father, smite, and do not spare : 
Doth gold require 
Refining fire, 
And shall not faith the furnace share ? 
Yea, though Thou dash to shreds my heart's desire, 
Great Sculptor, I Thy strokes will bear! 


} 
| 


Then take Thy way! 
It might not stay, 
That boon Thy tender love had given : 
All-wise in all! 
Though Thou recall 
Thy gift, ’tis love my heart hath riven. 
No longer Thy dark ways my heart appal, 
I read them in the light of Heaven. 
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Il. 
“ Be careful for nothing.”’—Pnuiz. iv. 6. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN.) 
“ De quoi t’ alarmes-tu, mon coeur?” 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
Uplift thee, and be strong: 
Thy care upon thy Maker roll ; 
Thy sadness doth Him wrong. 
Beneath His eye 
Thy goings lie: 
The God who rules above 
His child doth know and love. 


Come, gaze on yonder vaulted sky : 
Say, can thy glance embrace 
The worlds wherewith the Lord most high 
Hath sown the fields of space ? 
Though skill of thine 
And strength combine, 
Yet never shall thy hand 
Create one grain of sand. 


Thy Helper is the Lord of all, 
He marks thy lightest sigh : 
A thousand means, at His high call, 
For thy defence are nigh : 
Safe in His care 
No storm shall bear 
One hair from off thy head, 
Though nature quails in dread. 


Thou formed’st man of earthly mould, 
Almighty! by Thy power: 
Not Solomon, in gems and gold, 
Could match Thy simplest flower : 
Thy single word 
Sufficed, O Lord, 
To fill heaven’s boundless sphere ; 
And lo! I faint and fear! 


worlds which run their course on high, 
This blossom sweet and fair, 





The stars in voiceless harmony, 
Yon leaflet falling there,— 
Shall these obey 
One law, one sway, 
And I aside be thrown, 
The sport of chance alone? 


Then with thy cares, my soul, have done: 
Thy grief beclouds thy view: 
How shall not He who gave His Son 
Give food and raiment too? 
The life is more 
Than roof and store : 
No fear lest thou His child 
Be from His care exiled ! 


Long as I live, my hand in Thine, 
I to ‘Thy side will cling, 
For life is gain, O Guide divine ! 
While safe beneath Thy wing: 
Lo! all is well: 
Each ill shall tell 
For blessing, moulded still 
3y Thy controlling will. 


Ii Thou give ear when I aspire, 
I'll praise Thy tenderness : 
And if Thou cross my heart’s desire, 
I will Thy wisdom bless : 
All-gracious One, 
Thy will be done! 
Thy love I know, I see; 
And I can trust in Thee! 


And when Thy solemn call I hear 
And yield my latest sigh, 
Then, O my Father, draw ‘Thou near, 
And give me grace to die! 
So while at rest 
Upon Thy breast 
spirit Thou shalt keep, 
y dust in hope shall sleep. 
HENRY DOWNTON. 
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HOW TO STUDY THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


NUMB 


OF the objections which have been advanced to | 


the genuineness and authenticity of this book, 


some of the most pointed have reference to those | 
ch it is 


parts of it from which the name by whi 
commonly cited is derived, the numbers of 
tribes, &c., which it contains. 

At the first census the number of males above 
twenty years of age is stated to have been 603,550, 
exclusive of the tribe of Levi (i. 46). Now, as the 
numberof persons in acommunity above twenty years 
of age is usually somewhat above one-half of the 
whole, we may estimate the males of the eleven 
tribes at 1,208,000, and adding to this sum 22,00 
for the tribe of Levi, the whole number of males 
in the camp would be in round numbers 1,230,000. 
Doubling this, so as to include the females, the 
whole population would not fall much below two 
millions and a half. So lar ge a body of people, it 
is objected, could not find subsistence for forty 
years in the wilderness. But to this it is sufficient 
to reply, on the one hand, that the Israelites were 
at no time wholly or even chiefly dependent on 
what the wilderness supplied, since they were all 
through their journey furnished with manna; and 
on the other hand that, as 
estimate can 
could su 
present. 

A more serious difficulty 
that the number of the ] 


the 


22.000 


formerly shown, no 
be formed of what the 


pply at that time from its condition a 


widcerness 


is furnished by the 
C0} le at the first censu 
exactly the same as their number when the 
shekel was collected from then 
or poll-tax at I 


as a soul 
the time of the 
t: ber — viz., 603,550 (Ex 
No X Or seven mon ] 
le 

a 


erectiol 
XXXVIil. 
ane Cia] sed between 
f the poll-tax an i the taking of the cen 

‘be credible that afte 
interval the numbers in so large a host should 
remain exactly the same. But this proceeds on 
the assumption that there were /wo separate num- 
berings, both of which furnished identically the 
same result. The probability, however, is that 
there was but oze numbering ; for it seems very 
improbable that anything so superfluous would be 
done as to take a formal census of the people 
twice within six or seven months ; or that so severe 
an impost would be laid on them as that they 


ctineg 


nd it is asked if it 


should pay a poll-tax of a half shekel twice within 


that period. It seems more natural to conclude 
that the register of the people who paid the poll- 
tax formed the basis of the numbering made six 
months later, and the object of which was not so 
much to ascertain the sum total of those above 
twenty years of age as to arrange them according 
to their tribes and familie es. For the attaining of 
this object the simplest and readiest plan would be 
to take the list of names of those who had paid 


the poll-tax shortly before, and sort these, under 
the guidance of a chief man of each tribe, accord- 


EE 





ERS—NOTICE 


| to obtain the number gi 
| of the c 


OF OBJECTIONS. 


ing to their pedigrees and their fathers’ houses 

That this is actually what was not 

only in itself probable, but is rendered next to cer- 
tain by the prescription om the numbering was to 
according to [not wz in the Authorised 

Version] the number prada: IVhat number 
of names? we naturall ] 
natural answer is, th 

shortly I 

As, then, there was 

the adult males, it is no 
poll-tax and the subs« 

the same I 


qaone appears 


be “ fe as 


before of 


result in th 

explanation be r 

for us to say t 

trary the number 
and th > num | 

twen nty dur 
tly ‘re were 

the result would 
* more 


ita writel 


€ xa two 


ink lependent 


same in both ; cre 


Nun. 

that tril 
is said, igh him 
twa@ to 
7 


a lés¢ ents fron 


given as retur 


] . 774 91 
t grown in 


males, the 


the tribe h 


62, goo adult 


— r 
umber 


whic h 
him is ni 
only son 
| Oo , n three descents 
must have ker ice during the interval. But 
l, it only requires 
annual inc 


cent., Or, taking 


even if 
9a we shoul | suppose ( rease in 
1e tribe of five and two-fifths per 


} oe mean age of the pare nt : 


and two daughters 
ven by Moses at the time 
‘nsus.* In this there is nothing incredible. 
On comp aring the numbers of the tribes at the first 
census W ith their numbers at the second (ch. xxvi.), 
it appears that some tribes had increased in numbers, 
s had diminished; and this ha 
to as “most 1 
yt see how such an objection « 
taken on any solid grounds. Why should 
assumed that in all the tribes the rate of increase 
or decrease should be uniform ? As we do not 
know ad t ircumstances, and the special history 
of each lhe 3 it is altogether incompetent for us to 
say that the differences between them, as respects 
numbers, are anomalous: as we do not possess the 


should have had about 


live ¢ 


while other s been 
objected 


Dut one does n¢ 


alous.” 
an be 
it be 


‘the Exodus of Israel,’’ p. 43. 
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standard, how can we estimate the anomaly? 
Disease may have prevailed in one tribe and not in 
another ; the plague sent in punishment for sin may 
have fallen more heavily on one than on another ; 
accidents of various kinds may have reduced the 
numbers of one tribe, while others escaped these ; 
the vicissitudes of desert life may have variously 
affected different tribes scattered over an extensive 
surface, and often widely separated from each 
other, and many other causes may have conspired 
to produce the differences in question. So far as 
we are acquainted with the history of the tribes 
during their wanderings, there is at least one tribe 
for whose diminished numbers we can probably in 
part account—that of Simeon. At the first census 
this tribe numbered 59,300, at the second it num- 
bered only 22,200. ‘The decrease here is great; 
but when we remember that Zimri was a prince 
of the tribe of Simeon, it will appear not im- 
probable that this tribe was foremost in the guilty 
indulgences to which the people were seduced 
by the Midianites, and that consequently upon them 
tell most heavily the plague which was sent in 
punishment of that sin, and by which 24,000 
of the people were destroyed. Probably also 
the tribe of Reuben, which was deeply impli- 
cated in the sin of Korah, suffered most severely 


from the judgments that followed, which may ac- | 


count in part for its diminished numbers at the 
second census ; and it may be that the same cause 
affected the numbers of the tribe of Levi, in 
The 


though there was increase, it was very small. 
greatest increase was that in the tribe of Manasseh, 
viz., about sixty-three per cent., but such an in- 


the 


crease is not in itself improbable ; in first fifty 
years of the present century the population of Eng- 
land increased at the rate of one hundred and two 
per cent., and there may have been something in 
the pastoral occupations of the Manassites which 
gave them an advantage in this respect over the 
other tribes. It is worthy of notice also, as bearing 


on the authenticity of the narrative, that in the | 
tribe of Levi the number of persons capable of ser- | 
vice, that is, persons between thirty and fifty, bears | 


the exact proper ratio to the entire number of the 
tribe as determined by modern statistics ; and as 
the science of statistics is of very modern date, this 
exactitude shows that the numbers were obtained 
by actual counting. 

A more serious numerical difficulty, in appear- 
ance, emerges from the number of first-born 
given Num. iii. 43. The number there given is 
22,273, and if we add as many for first-born daugh- 
ters, the number of first-born children must have 
been 44,546. Now in a population of (say) not 
less than 1,800,000 this would leave not fewer 
than 1,755,454 who were not first-born. But 
each of these would own one of the 44,546 as 
the first-born of the family to which he or she 
belonged. 
in each family to the rest (which ordi- 
narily one in four) would in this case be one in 
forty-two, and each mother must have had _ this 


sons 


iS 


| 


which, | 


So that the proportion of first-born | 


| would otherwise have been the case. 
reduction must be made for those families in which 





number of children, twenty-one sons and twenty- 
one daughters. As this is utterly incredible, a 
doubt has thence been thrown on the entire story. 

Now it must strike one at the outset that this 
objection, as brought against the authenticity of the 
narrative, proves too much; for if valid it would 
show not only that the account could not have pro- 
ceeded from a contemporary author who was cog- 
nizant of the facts, but that if the narrative was put 
together by a later compiler he must have been no 
better than an ignorant bungler; for the absurdity 
of the whole is (on the supposition of the statement 
being as represented by the objector) so manifest 
that it seems incredible that any one who could 
write or deal with numbers at all should have com- 
mitted it. This suggests the suspicion that the 
case is not really as the objector has put it. 

Now there are three suppositions which may be 
made, any one of which will suffice to obviate the 
difficulty and remove the absurdity. 

1. It may be supposed that the law concerning 
the redemption of the first-born was not designed 
to have a retrospective reference, but related only 
to such as should be born affer it was given. Now 
it was first given at the time of the institution of 
the passover (Ex. xiii, 1—13); and hence it is 
possible that the numbering of the first-born which 
took place in the beginning of the second year after 
the Israelites left Egypt included only those that 
were born after the exodus. If the number seems 
too large for the time, it may be suggested that 
among the Hebrews a great impulse may have 
been given to marriage first by the prospect and 
then by the reality of their emancipation from the 
tyranny of their Egyptian oppressors. 

2. As the children to be redeemed were the first- 
born of father and mother (Num. iil. 12), not of the 
mother merely, the first child of a concubine or a 
second wife would not be reckoned. Hence, as 
polygamy did prevail to some extent among the 
Hebrews, and as many of the men might marry a 
second time, though each had only one wife at a 
time, the first-born sons, as reckoned, would bear a 
much less proportion to the whole number born than 
But a further 


the first-born child of father and mother was a 
daughter, as in this case the first-born was not 


| reckoned ; and as the first-born child of a marriage 


is oitener a daughter than a son, the reduction on 
this ground will be considerable. Finally, it may 
be doubted if the first-born sons of servants—— 
forming part of their master’s household—were 


| reckoned ; for as these were held to belong to the 


master, the first-born of his family would represent 
them as well his own brothers. When due 


as 


| allowance is made for all these, the proportion of 


one first-born for every forty-two of the population 
will not appear preposterous. 

3. The first-born in a Hebrew household always 
meant the first-born to the father. Jacob had four 
sons, each of whom was the first-born of his mother; 


| but only Reuben was the first-born in Jacob’s house- 
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hold. ‘The same, we may presume, would be the 

case in all the Hebrew households. Only, there- 

fore, the first-born on the father’s side would in any | 
case be reckoned ; and in the case before us it was | 
specified that only those who were first-born on 

both father’s and mother’s side were to be counted ; 

so that if a man had married a widow who had 

children by a former husband, his eldest child by 

her, though a son, and Ais first-born, would not be | 
counted. Again, it is evident that it was only first- | 
born children that were to be reckoned ; the head | 
of a family, though he might be the first-born son 

of his father, was not for the purposes of this nume- 

ration counted among the first-born. The first- | 
born of Israel, who were to be consecrated to | 
Jehovah, answered to the first-born of Egypt, who | 
were destroyed ; and that the latter were only the | 
first-born children living with their parents, and not 

adult householders having children, is evident from 

the fact that only ove in each Egyptian household | 
died. On this ground we must compare the number 

of the first-born not with the whole population, but | 
only with that part of it under (say) twenty years | 
of age. Now this will raise the ratio from one in 

forty-two to one in twenty-six. But this latter 

number must be further reduced one-half at least, 

because in every family where the first-born was a 

daughter, no one would be counted among the 

first-born, for it was only first-born sons that were 

to be counted. This brings the ratio up to one in 

thirteen. Ailowance must further be made for the 

death of some of the first-born between the ages of 

one month and twenty years ; and also for the case 

of households in which there were several families 

as the result of polygamy or second marriages on 

the part of fathers, as well as for the possibility of 

there being families in which there was no first- | 
born at all, under the conditions demanded by the 

law, in consequence of the father having married a | 
widow who had had children before. On all these 

grounds we may very reasonably strike off at least a 

third, and this would raise the ratio to one in seven | 
nearly. Instead of each mother, then, being re- 

presented as having forty-two children, the propor- 

tion to be assigned to each is only seven and a | 
fraction ; and this, considering the fruitfulness of | 
Hebrew women, is not extraordinary—certainly not | 
incredible. 

Passing from numerical objections, there come | 
next to be noticed some alleged discrepancies, which 
are said to cast doubts on the genuineness and | 
authenticity of the book. | 

Ch. xi. 16—30. The appointment here narrated, | 
of seventy persons as assistants to Moses, is identi- | 
fied with the appointment of the seventy judges 
whom Moses selected at the suggestion of Jethro, 
to aid him in administering justice (Ex. xviii.) ; and 
then the obvious differences between the two narra- 
tives are urged as proving a variety of tradition or 
documentary authority. But seeing there is not 
the slightest hint given by the writer that the two 
“are identical, is not the fair conclusion from the 
Ciferences between the narratives that they refer 








to two different and distinct appointments? And 
this the reason of the case confirms. The two 
appointments were to offices the functions of which 
lie in different spheres. Moses at first united in 
his own person both the judicial and the govern- 
mental functions. But this was found too much 
for him. Accordingly, first seventy persons were 
appointed to relieve him of the burden of the judi- 
cial work, and then, as advancing age and increas- 
ing toil made the duty of governing the people too 
much for him, seventy persons were appointed to 
share this work with him. It surely stands to 
reason that the latter were different from the 
former, just as the functions of 2 judge lie in a 
different sphere from that of a ruler. But if so, the 
two narratives will relate to two entirely different 
occurrences ; and in this case the differences be- 
tween them will be regarded rather as favouring 
than as impeaching their authenticity. It is foolish 
to lay stress on the number “seventy ” in each case 
as showing their identity ; for this was a number 
which, as possessing a symbolical and national sig- 
nificancy, might very readily be preferred in more 
arrangements than one. Nor is there any ground 
for saying, as has been said, that Moses refers to 
the two as identical in Deut. 1. g—18; for though 
it may be admitted that he refers to both cases 
there, yet it is evident that he keeps the case of the 
rulers and officers quite distinct from that of the 
judges, referring to the former in verses g—15, and 
to the latter in verses 16—18. 

Discrepancies have been discovered pervading 
the account of the journey and conduct of the 
spies who were sent to spy out the land (ch. xiii, 
xiv.). Here, it is said, we are told in one place 
that the spies went through the whole land (xiii. 
32; xiv. 7) and penetrated to the northern border 
of it (xiil, 21), whilst in another place it is said 
they merely entered it, proceeding only as far as 
Hebron in the south country (xiii. a9. 24). 
where they secured the bunch of grapes in the 
valley of Eshcol, and then returned, appalled by 
the sight of the gigantic sons of Anak (xiil. 22, 23, 
24, 28, 33). In one place also it is said that they 
had among them Joshua, whose name was changed 
from Oshea to Jehoshua, and who united with 
Caleb in seeking to counteract the evil reports of 
the spies and to still the murmuring of the people 
(xiii. 8, 16, 38); whilst in another Caleb alone 


22 


Sey 


| appears as courageous, and Joshua is not mentioned 


at all (xiii. 30; xiv. 24). But though apparent 
discrepancies may be thus created by violently 
dislocating the narrative, no person who candidly 
reads it in its continuity will be disturbed by 
encountering any real discrepancies. Those above 
alleged are entirely of the objector’s own making. 
The spies, it is true, are introduced as saying that 
they came into the southern part of the land where 
they plucked the grapes; and so of course they 
must both in going and in returning, for the point 
whence they were sent forth lay to the south of 
Canaan; but where is it said that they came 
only into the region around Hebron and never 
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went farther north? This is a mere interpolation 
on the part of the objector for the sake of finding a 
foundation for his objection. Again, it is a pure 
invention of the objector that in one part of the 
narrative Caleb alone appears as courageous, while 
in another both he and Joshua appear as such ; for 
all that the historian says is, that on one occasion 
Caleb stilled the people before Moses, and on 
another both he and Joshua spoke to them en- 
couragingly ; which might very well be the case, as 
it by no means follows that every time the one 
spoke the other was bound also to speak ; and, as 
Caleb was the elder of the two, there was a pro- 
priety in his speaking in the first instance, whilst 
Joshua was silent. Stress has also sometimes been 
laid on the difference between xiv. 22, 23, and 
xiv. 29; in the former of which, it is alleged, God 
is represented as declaring that a// who came out 
of Egypt should die in the wilderness except 
Caleb, while in the latter it is only those who were 
above twenty years of age at the first census that are 
said to have been thus doomed. But there is no 
real discrepancy here. In speaking to Moses, God 
said that all those who had seen his wonders in 
Egypt and had already ten times tempted Him 
should die in the wilderness. In the message which 
He told Moses to deliver to the people He specifies 
those who were adults at the time of the Exodus as 
those who should thus die. It is plain that the 
second description only more exactly defines the 
first. ‘Those under age at the exodus were not 
included in the number of those who had seen 


God’s wonders in Egypt and rebelled ten times 


against Him in the wilderness. Their nonage 
excluded them from being placed on the same 
footing with their seniors. 

Another discrepancy has been found in the 
account given of the journey of the Israelites from 
Mount Hor. In ch. xxi. 10, 11; xxii. 1, the 
Israelites, it is said, are represented as going 
through northern Edom straight to Ije-Abarim 
and Oboth, and then to Arboth Moab ; whereas in 
ch. xx. 21; xxi. 4, they are represented as making 
a long détour from Mount Hor, going south as far 
as the vicinity of Akaba, and then turning north- 
wards along the eastern side of Edom, and as 
resting at several places which are not mentioned 
in the other account. But the discrepancy here is 
entirely of the objector’s own making. If we are 
at liberty to turn a narrative upside down and take 
first what the writer places last, nothing will be 
easier than to find discrepancies in the most 
authentic story. This is what has been done here. 
The writer first tells us that Israel, not being per- 
mitted to pass through Edom, turned away and went 
down from Mount Hor, by way of the Red Sea, to go 
round the country of Edom (xx. 21; xxi. 4). He 
then gives an account of the murmuring of the 
Israelites and the visitation of the fiery serpents, 
which evidently took place afer the people had 
turned at Akaba to travel northwards. No further 
notice of their journey is here given till they reached 
the country of Moab, where at Ije-Abarim and 











Oboth they had stations, though more full details 
of their journey are given further on in ch. xxxiii. 
From this it appears that, according to the historian, 
they reached Oboth and Ije-Abarim after they had 
made the circuit of Edom. But by /ransposing a 
portion of the narrative the objector makes it 
appear that they reached these places without 
making any such circuit. This surely is using a 
liberty with the text wholly unwarrantable. Let 
the text stand as it is, and the narrative presents no 
discrepancy and no difficulty. 

An objection has also been raised from the com- 
parison of ch. xxi. ro—-20 and ch, xxxiii. 41—49. 
Here, it is said, we have two lists of the stations of 
the Israelites after they left Mount Hor, which do 
not agree with each other; the latter is more 
copious than the former, and yet the former con- 
tains names which are not in the latter: does not 
this, it is asked, indicate a diversity of authorship ? 
The fact adduced must be admitted; but it does 
not follow that the inference deduced is soun 
The two passages are of a different character; the 
earlier is historical, the latter is statistical ; in the 
one the mention of places is subordinate to the 
narrative of events, in the other the mention of 
places is of primary importance. This being the 
case, it is easy to account for the omission of 
names in the earlier which are found in the later ; 
the simple reason being that only those required to 
be mentioned, or could with propriety be men- 
tioned, at which something occurred which had to 
be narrated. It is less easy to account for the 
appearance of names in the historical narrative 
which are not found in the statistical list, such as 
those mentioned between Ije-Abarim and Arboth 
Moab. But as these are the names of places to 
which the Israelites simply “went,” whereas in 
ch, xxxili. the places named are those in which the 
Israelites “ pitched,” that is, set up their camp and 
tarried for some time, the probability is that in the 
later list some of the names given in the earlier 
statement are omitted because, though the Israelites 
went there, they did not farry there. 

Exception has been taken to the account in 
ch. xxil.—xxiv. of Balaam’s relation to Jehovah, the 
God of Israel, as inconsistent with the account 
elsewhere given of him as having suggested to the 
princes of Moab and Midian the infamous expe- 
dient by which Israel was led into sin, and so ex- 
posed to the wrath of Jehovah. But is the objector 
prepared to say that such inconsistency on the 
part of a man like Balaam is impossible? At a 
later period we read of those who “ feared Jehovah 
and served graven images” (2 Kings xvii. 41), and 
our Lord intimates that some may try to ¢erve 
both God and Mammon ; and if such inconsistency 
be possible, why may we not believe that Balaam, 
a man of a low moral type, whatever may have 
been his intellectual powers, could unite a certain 
awe and dread for Jehovah with an overweening 
love for the wages of unrighteousness,‘ and so 
might be found at one time not daring to speak or 
act directly against God, and yet at another pur- 
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suing courses which he could not but know would 
be displeasing to God? As for his being called a 
gosem, or soothsayer (Josh. xiii. 22), he might very 
well be this, and yet be used by God as the medium 
of uttering divine truth; for it was not good men 
alone on whom the s spirit of prophecy “fell. He 


who used the dumb ass to rebuke the madness of | 


the prophet, might well use the ass’s master to con- 
found by his words those who had sent for him to | 
curse those whom God had blessed. 


Another alleged discrepancy has been found in 


the story of Balaam. God, it is said, first suffers 
Balaam to go with the emissaries of Balak (xxii. 20), 
and then is angry with him because he went ; and 
the angel of J 
vent his going (xxii. 22—34). 
discrepancy may be easily removed. 1. 
aid that God was angry with Balaam because 
went with the princes of Moab; the ‘exy 

used by the writer ts, “ The anger of the Lord was 
kindled because going he” (“quod abiens ille,” 
Seb. Schmidt), and this seems to intimate that it 
was something in the manner of the going, and not 


the going itself, that displeased the Lord; whether 


But this ay parent 
It is not 
he 


De ession 


ee 


we suppose with Shuckford that his offence lay in | 


“his going of himself,” ¢.¢, without staying for 
Balak’s messengers to come in the morning to cal! 
him,* or, as Knobel suggests, in his availing him- 
self of God’s permission to go under condition 
that he was not to curse Israel, in the hope and | 
with the wish that he might after all do this, and 
so gain the coveted reward. The angel of the 
Lord came out against Balaam, but not to forbid or 
prevent his going as the Lord had permitted 
came out to warn him of his danger, to tell him 


he 


. | 
ehovah meets him by the way to pre- 


| 


that the path he was inclined to follow led to ruin, 
and thereby to prevent his forgetting the condition 
on which alone God had permitted him to go. 
| These are the only discrepancies of any moment 
| that have been all eged as occurring in this book, 
| and as casting doubt on its genuineness. It is evi- 
dent, however, that they either exist only in ap- 
| pearance, or have been forced on the book by thc 
artifice of the objectors ; and a slight examination 
is sufficient to detect this, and vindicate the claims 
of the book. 

An attempt has been made 
| events recorded in the 
crowded together in 
possible manner. 


to show that the 
closing part of the boak are 
an astonishing and really im- 
But this is made out not by a 
| fair deduction from the record itself, but by an 
arbitrary arrangement of the events and statement 
of the time required for them, adopted by the 
objector to suit his own ends. The narrative as 
given by Moses presents nothing but what might 
have occurred in the way he describes, and within 
|the time he indicates. Some of the things re- 
corded, it must be admitted, are singular and start- 
ling, such as the victory of the Israelites over the 
Midianites, and the slaughter of the latter without 
the loss of a single man on the part of their assail- 
ants. But when it is remembered that the Israelites 
were employed on that occasion as the instruments 
of a judicial vengeance on a nation which it was 
the will of God should be destroyed for its sinful- 
ness, it will not seem strange that Israel should 
| have exterminated the Midianites, nor incredible 
that they should so without losing any 
on their own sit 


l | have done 
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EpirH Harrowsey was left an orphan when she | 


was between eight and nine years old. Her father | 


had been an officer in the army—a hard, practical | 


man, so much inclined to be a rigid disciplinarian, 
that 


The friends of his wife—a meek, sweet-tempered 


woman—wondered how she could ever have listened | 
she had | 


to his love-making, and still more how 
managed to submit patiently to his harsh ways and 
gruff words. The two had not seemed at all suited 
to each other, and yet each had felt a secret sense | 
of satisfaction in the other's love, which did not 
waste itself in any unmeaning show of tenderness. 
Colonel Harrowby was a younger son of a good | 
meyete and had but little fortune of his own; and 


f he expected money when he married Catherine | 


he scarcely relaxed his stern rules even when | 
he returned from his regiment to his own house. 


afterwards duly discharged a claims upon them 
they somehow never wholly made up lost way. So 
if it may be said that Colonel Harrowby’s life was 
|a struggle to make ends meet, Catherine Har- 
| rowby’s life was a double struggle—a succession of 
little sacrifices that would have been only wearying 
|and miserable to one less good and patient than 
she was. Her husband was strong in the dignity 
that sometimes comes to natures like his, from the 
| consciousness of having continually to swallow un- 
| pleasant things, and the determination that no one 
ever should have ground for saying that he was 
| weak or unmanly ; but she, too, was strong in the 
| strength of an abiding faith, that since her girlhood 
had gradual ly grown in her. 
| Their first child, a boy, had died when about a 
year old; and when Edith was born, Colonel 


Gusien the daughter of a City merchant, he had | Harrowby did not disguise some disappointment. 
been doomed to disappointment, for the house of| He had an idea that girls were a sad trouble in 
Marshman, Graves, and Co. was compelled to sus-| their tender rearing, were difficult to drill into 
pend payment in the crisis that came quickly on | order, and very often, if they did grow up, scarcely 
the heels of Catherine’s marriage ; and though they | rewarded the pains spent upon them. To the 
=f | mother’s regret, he took little or no notice of the 

| child, But when Edith began to run about and 


* “Sacred and Profane History connected,”’ book xii. 
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chatter, and to give promise of surpassing beauty, 
then he would contrive to steal her away out of the 
mother’s sight into his own room, or into a corner of 
the garden, to pet and fondle her ; and, if the truth 
must be told, he felt a kind of jealousy of the un- 
divided affection the child showed towards her 
mother. Edith could never be brought to acknow- 
ledge with eagerness that she loved her papa as she 
didher mamma. Indeed, she shrank from him, and 
could not hide that she did so, and went with him 
more from obedience than from love, for she had 
been taught always to obey. She loved papa—to be 
sure she did—very much ; but then her mamma had 
always been with her, had always taught her her 
lessons and her prayers—and should she not love 
her mamma the best? And she would look up 
into his stern face sideways, with a kind of fear, as 
she answered his questions, while he tried hard to 
look pleasant and playful. It was often a source 
of concern to the mother that there was no little 
danger of the child being spoiled under this divided 
régime—spoiled with the disease of vanity and world- 
liness—and she therefore took more and more care 
to strengthen her own influence over her. It was not 
that she grudged a share of Edith’s affection to 
her husband, but that she was concerned for the 
child’s future ; for she promised to be very fair. 
But Colonel Harrowby’s sudden death abroad 
when Edith was nearly seven years old, relieved 
her mother from this difficulty ; and as now their 
means were slender, they removed to Bunborough, 
that they might be near an old maiden aunt of 


Mrs. Harrowby’s, who had always been very kind 


to them. This aunt had had a deal of money left 
to her by an old lady with whom she had resided 
and travelled for several years. ‘There was a fine 
school in the town, and there was a convent just at 
the back of Aunt Martha’shouse. Mrs. Harrowby 
watched her child’s progress with unwearying in- 
terest and solicitude, and took care to instil into 


her heart the early lessons of religion—the bless- | 


ings of humility and of holy service ; for all her 
married life had been such. 


exposure of the school, and very soon begged to 


be taken away from it, notwithstanding that she | 


was very quick at every kind of learning. Symp- 
toms of consumption, to which she had always had a 
tendency, began to show themselves strongly in her 
mother ; and they therefore, at their aunt’s request, 


took up their abode under her roof, and Edith was | 


allowed to remain with them at home, and learn 
what they could teach her. The disease made 


rapid progress ; and it was very surprising to see | 
a child so young able to realise so fully what | 


was coming upon her. She would not leave her 
mother’s bedside ; and when, at last, the mother 
grew so weak as not to be able to speak to her, 
they only got her away now and then by sending 
her off with the servant to the doctor’s for medicine. 

Aunt Martha—into whose hands the child en- 
tirely fell on her mother’s death—was a woman of 
deep religious feelings, sombre and grave in all her 


ways, yet truly benevolent, full of sympathy with 
every kind of suffering, doing much good among 
the poor near where she lived, and ruling her 
household with a half-grim, yet not unkindly 
severity. Edith soon became a great favourite 
with Martha; and when she grew a few years 
older, it was strange to see how completely she 
enjoyed the old woman’s confidence, though some- 
how Edith could never wholly give Aunt Martha 
her full confidence in return, Aunt Martha was a 
staunch friend of the Church of England ; but she 
had lived much abroad, and often spoke about the 
good works the nuns engaged in, mourning over 
the want of such communities in the Church of 
England, bound together for the love of the 
Saviour to cherish and tend his poor. 

Aunt Martha had another /rofégé—a nephew, 
the son of her younger scapegrace brother, whom 
she had educated, and managed, after much dii- 
ficulty, to find a midshipman’s berth for. Frede- 
rick Edgerley was the only boy for whom Edith 
Harrowby had ever felt the least liking. Not that 
she was free with him ; but he had been very frank 
with her, and she had admired him, and felt proud 
of him as they went and came from church the 
first time he had been home, after a long cruise; 
and, as he was often spoken about by her aunt, it 
need not be said that she often thought about him, 
and wearied for him to come again. Nor need it 
be wondered at if the girl yielded herself up to the 
atmosphere of semi-romance with which her aunt’s 
conversation tended to surround her in her secluded 
life—all unconscious as that good lady was of any 
such result. But so it was. Though Edith never 
said to herself that she loved Fred, still she thought 
constantly of him, and was full of schemes as to 
what she should do when he came back; but he 
was off on a long cruise, and always when she got 
a little hopeless, her thoughts would revert to the 





Edith had seen so | 
little of other children, that she shrank from the | 


convents, and to the works of charity resorted to by 
the pious women to fill lorn hearts, vacant of other 
human love. Then she would think of her mother, 
and—what she now began to understand something 
of—her constant self-denial and thankless solici- 
tude; and she would say to herself that perhaps 2 
life out of the world was the best choice after all. 
When Fred did return at length, his manner was 
cold and condescending to her, as she thought. 
He was no more the frank, friendly boy he had 
been to her; but looked proud and distant, as if 
he was afraid of any of the old familiar ways being 
renewed. And now Edith, awakened as though 
out of a troubled dream, half sweet, half painful, 
began to ask herself what it was her duty to do. 
She was poor and friendless ; for her father’s family, 
who had always looked on his marriage as an un- 
equal one, had never taken any notice of her. She 
was almost a helpless dependent on her aunt’s 
bounty, and sometimes she fretted a little at the 
thought of this. The only thing was that she 
| fancied she was of some use to her aunt, and that 
| she liked her company. But she was thrown more 
| and more in upon herself; for her aunt’s conversa- 
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l 
tion, with its few unvarying topics—her nephew, the | call to the religious life, had obeyed the advice of 
sights of Bruges, and her few poor people—scarcely | her confessor ; and, instead of seeking, as she had 
afforded the relief that was needful. As an escape | herself desired, admission into one of the contem- 
from the sheer depression of her circumstances, | plative orders of the Romish Church, which are 
she betook herself to the reading of such religious | strictly enclosed, she joined the Third Order of the 
books as her aunt’s library afforded. Among these | Dominicans, or Secular Tertiaries. Her life was 
there chanced to be an account, in French, of the | spent in works of self-denial among the poor and 
doings of a poor peasant, who, having early felt the | the sick; and she became so eminent, that she 
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finally founded a new order, in which the rule of, true destination was the Church of Rome, and the 
the Third Order of Dominic was combined with Order of St. Mary Virgin. But still she did not 
some of the rules of the stricter orders. open her mind to her aunt. She would sometimes 

Edith delighted in the book, carried it with her, | tremble all over when she saw any of the sisters 
and brooded over it constantly, fancying she saw | from the nunnery, and look over to the convent, as 
in the pictures of the good nun’s frames of mind | it lay hidden in the deep green of the valley that 
faithful mirrors of her own spiritual experiences. | sloped away from the town towards the low-lying 
She managed to convince herself at last that her | hills, and wish that a message could only be wafted 
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to her from it, to enable her to act with decision. 
But still she did not tell her aunt of what was stir- | 
ring in her mind; and at length the conflict be- 
tween her sense of duty towards the old woman 
who had been so good to her, and the promptings | 
of what she thought her whole spiritual nature to- | 


wards the religious vocation, began to tell upon her | 


health. 

“You are not well, Edith; you look pale. 
Hadn’t you better take a walk down the orchard, 
or do something in the garden? These geraniums 
in the porch want tending, don’t they ?” 


“T do not care for walking, aunt ; and though I | 
But I will look to the 


look pale, I do not feel ill. 
geraniums.” 

“That is right, dear. You mustn’t mind an old | 
woman like me; but run about outside a great 
deal more than you do. The first time I went to 
Bruges, when I was about your age, I couldn't rest 
inside the house a moment.” 

Then Edith would turn, with a sigh, to go and 
water the geraniums, and their red made her think 
of the Sacred Heart; for that was the name of 
the order to which she had in imagination finally | 
attached herself. 

At length she became so weak that her aunt | 
thought something must be done for her. 


these French books, in which she read continually. 
It would be hard to send her away for a time; but 
that was the only practical step Aunt Martha could 
think of. She had still one friend in Bruges, with 


whom she was in friendly correspondence ; only 


Madame Saulier had turned Roman Catholic. But 
then she was a woman of such high feeling that she 
could well be trusted with the charge of her niece. 
So Edith left her aunt’s for Bruges, and was w armly 
welcomed to the house of Madame Saulier. 

Madame Saulier was a little white-haired woman, 
active in her movements, but with a soft, thought- 
ful look, and eyes of deep blue that seemed to 
invite confidence. Edith at once felt at her ease 
in Madame Saulier’s presence, and wondered one 
afternoon when she found herself freely telling her 
all the story which she could not bring herself to 
tell her aunt. 

“My child,” said Madame Saulier, ‘ conscience 
is above all ties of relationship ; and it is a sin to 
stifle it when the Church makes her claims on the 
interior life clearly felt. I must write your aunt at 
once: she is a good woman, and will feel with you. 
You see she didn’t cast me off as a friend when I 
became Catholic ; and you are much nearer to her, 
you know.” 

So Madame Saulier wrote the letter ; and though 
Aunt Martha was vexed and disappointed, still she 
said, Conscience was a thing between each human 
being and God. It was hard to part from one she 
had come to love so dearly, now that she was 
growing old and needing sympathy ; but she would 
still love Edith, and not change any of her inten- 
tions toward her, whether she entered a Roman 
Catholic sisterhood or not. But might it not be 


She | 
seemed to have lost interest in everything save | 


well to delay taking the vows as long as possibie? 
Edith had not seen much of life, she had perhaps 
| been kept too secluded from the world at Bun- 
| borough (and as she wrote this Aunt Martha 
| blamed herself for having spoken so often of the 
| work of the nuns), and might yet feel moved to return 
home. That was all she would ask now, and would 
| pray that the serious step her niece was about to 
|take might prove to be for her spiritual welfare. 
|The letter, though kindly, had evidently been 
| written in much sorrow. 

| So Edith was received into the Romish Church. 
and put under Madame Saulier’s confessor. At 
first Pere Goujéan, having heard all her story, much 
| to her surprise, looked coldly on her proposal to 
| become a religieuse. After some weeks, he advised 
| her to join one of the active orders—the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. This was not quite to her 
| taste, but she submitted, and entered on her novi- 
tiate, She hoped to devote herself at once to 
gathering in and teaching the poor children who 
| swarmed in the streets near the convent, and 
| thus recover some interest in life; but the orders 
of the Superior were that she should help the 
sisters who nursed in the hospital. Knowing what 
was meant by the vow of obedience, she tried to 
go about her duty cheerfully, and she was never 
lax in observing the rule of penance ; but, in the 
weak state of her nerves, her strangeness to every- 
thing around her, and the painful sights she was 
every day called on to witness, she soon felt very 
depressed ; while the regimen of the order, so 
different from what she had been accustomed to in 
England, tended to reduce her strength very much. 
It seemed to her that she had come to dwell in a 
dim twilight, that pained the eyes and crushed out 
every remnant of natural elasticity. Life was a 
kind of dull mechanic exercise ; and she often felt 
as though she went about her duties in a kind of 
trance. Oh, how different all this was from the 
glad delight of a free devotion of every faculty to 
God, as she had promised it would be in her case ! 
It seemed to her now she was maiming her life, 
to bring to Him a crippled sacrifice in the end. 
But perhaps it was well; the soul needed to be 
brought into the shadow before it could bear the 
full light of God’s smile. She would try to be- 
lieve it, and to faithfully live up to the rule of 
obedience. 

She often saw Madame Saulier, who cheered her 
with kind motherly words ; and bade her be patient, 
for the Church was always tender in her discipline, 
however hard it might seem ; for in after times all 
her daughters were truly grateful for hardness that 
had saved their souls, and made entrance to heaven 
easy. And still Edith, inexperienced and weak as 
she was, had to do her offices in the hospital. It was 
not the menial work of scrubbing floors and making 
beds that tried her the most, though her hands 
were often bleeding and swollen with inflammation ; 
but it was the awful sights which her nerves quite 
unfitted her for witnessing. And so half a year 
passed on, when the Superior intimated to her that 
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now she was to be attached to the outer school, 
under Sister Catherine. This was a great relief to 
her ; but, notwithstanding all her ill-looks, no one 
had a word of sympathy for her; nor was it so 
much as suggested that she should relax any of her 
work or observance. Sometimes when she crawled 
out of her hard bed to chapel in the first early 
glimmer of the summer dawn, as the convent clock 
was striking four, she thought of Bunborough and 
her aunt ; and her heart sank within her, and she 
tried to pray, and moved along she knew not how. 
Then she had to take her turn in the nightly vigil ; 
and that was the most trying of all. 

But it was a relief to think of the school and the 
teaching. 


because of the depth of her love for them ; and she 
would have the satisfaction of being instrumental 
in good; this had always been her dream, her fer- 
vent desire, and now she should be active in season 
and out of season torealise it. This should be the 
one purpose of her life. The White Veil was taken. 


enthusiasm ; for, though she fancied she had lost all 
her strength, her soul was still strong, and revived 


at the touch of hope as the drooping flowers at an | 


unexpected glimmer of autumn sunshine. But 
here, too, she soon found free action so fettered, 
that experience was only a series of restrictions and 
disappointments. Sister Catherine, who had begun 
the school, and who regarded it very much as her 


own property, seemed to look with jealousy on any 
success that promised to surpass her own achieve- 
ments. She was well up in years, of a very reserved, 
almost a morose character ; and knew well how to 
dissipate any lingering earthly dream the novices 
might still dimly cherish under their devotion and 


their daily work. She thought Edith needed to be 
humbled ; and she therefore set herself to the task 
of humbling her. No sooner did she see that Edith 
really had some gift for teaching and was able to con- 
duct the classes as well as she did herself, than she 
told her it would be better for her that she should 
devote herself to the slower or more refractory 
children, who could not be managed in the class, 
but must be taken in hand one by one. What 
vexed Edith most of all was the conviction that any 
person of ordinary knowledge and tact in teaching 
could have done all that was needed without help ; 
and yet she and Sister Elfrida—a mild, middle- 
aged woman—had to tramp back and forward in 
hard-faced Sister Catherine’s train; whilst they 
might have done so much good among the poor in 
their own dwellings, had they only been permitted 
to go forth alone. Still, had there been any reason 
in Sister Catherine’s order, Edith would have sub- 
mitted peacefully and done her portion of the work 
with cheerfulness ; but it required more discipline 
than she had yet undergone, and of a somewhat 
different kind, to enable one to accept unreasonable 
commands as though they were the most reasonable 
orders in the world, and calculated to be most 


Her whole heart would find glad scope | 
in that good work. The children should love her | 
tion should be finished. 


| spent in deliberation, they declared 
| vocation.” 
So Edith began her work at the school full of | 


ar to those on whom they seemed to bear 
hardly. 

Poor Edith inwardly rebelled against this arbi- 
trary exercise of power, and, though she tried to 
overcome it, remembering the virtue of obedience, 
|she could not help the tears sometimes rising to 
|her eyes; and she was fain to believe that the 
|children knew it all, and were more docile and 
teachable than they would otherwise have been. 

But she felt more and more that the incessant 
worries and restrictions which were imposed upon 
her undid all the good effects which the work and 
the devotion produced ; and she was afraid that if 
she persevered she would lose any little spirituality 

She therefore besought Madame Saulier to 


she had. 
take her from the convent when her year of proba- 
When the Superior and 
Sister Catherine knew the resolution she had taken, 


| they were even more harsh and arbitrary towards 


and, after some weeks, doubtless 


“she had no 


her than before ; 


rain took 
up her abode with Madame Saulier, for whom she 
still felt all her first respect. 

“My child,” said Madame, “ your heart needs 
another discipline, and that, I believe time alone 


So on the expiry of the year Edith ag 


| can bring you; but you will be a good Catholic, and 


may yet take the vows, and, keeping them till the 
end, be a mother of many spiritual children.” 

And Madame Saulier wrote to Aunt Martha, who 
was only too pleased to receive back her child with 
open arms. Bunborough never knew aught of 

| Edith’s probation, save in the wisdom and the skill 
with which she devoted herself to the teaching of 
the poor, and the tending of the sick. A few years 
after, when Aunt Martha died she left all her means 
to Edith, who was now wholly free to devote her- 
self to the goed works in which her heart delighted. 
But when the movement for the founding of English 
sisterhoods began, to the surprise of many, she 
declined to join in it, urging that she believed 
freedom of action was a necessity for some souls ; 
and that, though she was devoted to the English 
Church, she believed she could do more for it, and 
for Christ’s poor, by persevering in the walk she 
had marked out than if she were to submit herself 
to difficult rules, even in order to be made Mother 
| Abbess. One of the most unexpected things in her 
experience was an offer of marriage from Frederick, 
who said he had always loved her so that he could 
not make bold to tell her his love before. Aunt 
Martha was then still living, and seemed to favour 
the idea of a union between her two frofégés ; 
but Edith would not listen to ¢ such scheme. 
She was wedded to her work. She founded schools 
for the children, and a hospital for the aged, being 
able thus to give places as nurses to the best of 
her pupils, who had approved themselves in this 
kind of work ; and Bunborough learned, at last, to 
call her Mother Edith, though she never took upon 
her any vows. 
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LITTLE CHILDREN GOD’S STRONGHOLD FOR TROUBLED MEN. 


“Out of the very mouth of babes and sucklings hast 


mightest still the e nemy and the avenger. 


AN ancient and common interpretation of these | 
words is,—That when David sang of very babes | 
and sucklings as a stronghold founded by God 
against His enemies, he did not mean literal 
“babes and sucklings:” what he meant was, that 


God often uses men who, as compared with the | 

lversaries of His faitl 1 law, are weak as babes | 
adversaries of His faith and law, are weak as babes 
and sucklings, to quell and overcome all the strength | 


of the world, the flesh, and the devil. In short, 
David’s words are to be taken as a poetical expres- 
sion of the familiar law, 


and 
its 


overcome the wise. This is the common 
accepted interpretation of these words, and 


most common illustration has been the victory of | 


the primitive disciples—a few poor, weak, illiterate | 
men—over all the wealth, learning, and power of | 
the great Roman Empire. 
sanctioned by most of the doctors and fathers* 
the Christian Church. 

None the less, this common and received read- 
ing is demonstrably untenable. It sins against 
two of the plainest laws of interpretation. All 
sound commentators admit that, when any words 
of Scripture can be taken literally, they ought to be 
taken literally ; that when, by taking them as they 
stand, we can get good sense and sound mor wing out 
of them, we ought to take them as they stand, and 
not betake ourselves to spiritual, mystical, or 
figurative methods of handling them. 
my main object to show that, taken just as they 
are, in the most literal way, David's words yield 
very good sense and very sound morality : : and 
that to put a figurative or spiritual meaning upon | 
them would be, therefore, a sin against an accepted 
canon of interpretation. 

But before I do that, let me briefly indicate how | 
the common and received explanation of the pas- | 
sage sins against another law of interpretation. 
This second law is, That we ought to interpret | 
scripture by scripture, to read any one passage by | 
the light which other passages shed upon it,—a 
law so obviously good and wise that it needs no} 
vindication. Mark only how it bears on the theme 
in hand. These very words of David's are cited in 


of 


ag 





°° This interpretation, so common in the Church, has never found 
favour in the Synagogue. The rabbis have a surprising love 
for children. They apply to; children and schools all the Scrip- 
ture verses that speak of flowers and gardens. The Talmud is 
full of stories which indicate their love of “the li oie ones. 
Here are two of such stories, the latter of which shows in what 
sense the Jewish “masters” read David’s words. here was 
once a great drought, and the most pious men prayed an 
for rain, but none came. At length an insignificant-look 
prayed to Him who causes the winds to blow and the 
fall; and, instantly, the heavens covered the mselves with clou oy 
the rain fell. ‘Who are you,’ they cried, 
prev ailed ? ? And he answered, ‘7am a teacher of little children.” 
. . “ When God was about to give his law to the people, He 
asked them whom they would offer as their guarantees that they 
would keep it holy. And they said, ‘Abraham.’ God said: ‘ Abra- 
ham has sinned; Isaac, Jacob, Moses himself, they have all sinned: 
I cannot acc ept them.’ Then they said: ‘ May our children be our 
Witnesses, and our guarantees?’ And God accepted them; even as 


it is w ritten, ‘From the mouth of the little babes has He founded his | 


‘and | 
‘whose prayers alone have 


empire. 





that God chooses weak | 
things to overcome the strong, and foolish things to | 


The inte rpretation is | 


It will be | 


Thou founded a stronghold, becaus2 of Thine enemies, that Thou 


”” PSALM VIII. 2. 


| St. Matthew’s Gospel (xxi. 16), and cited in a way 
which is quite decisive as to their meaning. When, 
at the close of His public ministry, the Lord Jesus 
went into the Temple, little children, who had 
heard their fathers and mothers use the words only 
the day before, came round Hin, crying, “ Hosanna 
to the Son of David,” “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” Certain of the Pharisees were much 
displeased with them, and with Him fer not 
silencing them. They said to Him, “ Hearest thou 
what these say ?” meaning, “ Why don’t you stop 
this foolish outcry?” And the Lord Jesus replied, 
“* Yea; have ye never read, Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise ?” 
These little children in the Temple were not weak 
| foolish men, nor feeble illiterate saints. ‘They were 
simply “little children.” Yet our Lord applies 
David’s words to them. Heat least understood that 
when David spoke of “ babes and sucklings,” he 
meant “babes and sucklings.” Here, then, we have 
| a scripture by which to interpret David's scripture. 
We are bound to read his Psalm in the light which 
Matthew’s Gospel throws upon it. And read in 
that light, it means that little children, real “ babes 
and sucklings,” such as we have all taken in our 
| arms, are God’s stronghold for troubled men. Com- 
mentators may have put or found another sense in 
the words. We may have understood them in 
| another sense. But which of the commentators 
is comparable with Christ? If He stood alone, 
opposed to the scholars and expositors of all ages, 
| we must side with Him rather than with them, even 
| though, to side with Him, we must give up a 
| thought which has grown familiar to us. 

It is in deference to His authority, then, that we 
| take David literally, and understand him to affirm 
'that little children are God’s stronghold for men 

| when they are hard pressed by the enemy and 
| the avenger. But how?—how can children be a 
refuge for us from trouble and doubt and fear? 
What good sense, what good morality, is there in 
| such a thought, such a figure of speech, as this? 
|The fact that our Lord Jesus Christ confirms 

David’s thought only makes us more anxious to 
know what it really is, and to recognise its ethical 
beauty and force 


| 


I. It will help us to get at this thought if, for a 


>| moment or two, we consider the general drift of 


| the Psalm, and how that fits in to our experience. 
| Now if we walk out on any clear night, our eyes 
| are constantly drawn from earth to heaven. The 
calm pure splendour of the moon, the stars that 
cluster and droop from the blue dome above us, 
the pale ever-changing cloud-frescoes which the 
winds paint upon it, “ take” our hearts with their 
beauty. If our walk lead us through field and 
wood and valley, we feel the harmony of earth with 
|heaven. There are silence and loneliness and 
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calm around us as well as above us ; and through | 
these God speaks with us, and sheds sensible in- | 
| 
| 
| 


fluences of peace on our careful hearts. It is as 
though He, the Holy and Beautiful One, were all 
about us, displaying His glory to us in the heavens | 
above and the earth beneath, calling us not to rest 
only, but to rejoice, in Him. And then no words | 
rise more naturally to our lips than the familiar 
verse, “O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy 
name in all the earth!” But should our walk take 
us through thronged and turbulent streets, we feel 
the contrast between earth and heaven. We turn 
from the noise and tumult of the town, from the foul 
jest and drunken oath and noisy song, from the 
rattle of wheels and the glare of lamps, to the pure 
white lustre of moon and stars, which makes our 
earthly lights gross and dim, to the order and 
purity of the heavenly host, to the silence which 
reigns on high. And now perhaps our thought is, 
“ Lord, what is man that Thou shouldest remember 
him? or the son of man that Thou shouldest visit 
him?” Man seems too poor and gross and base a 
creature to live on an earth so fair and beneath a 
heaven so calm and bright, a blot on the beauty of 
the universe, a discord that jars upon its harmony. 

Both these moods were known to David. As he 
stood on his palace-roof when the toils and cares 
of the day were over, as he looked out on the 
grandly-shaped hills that lay round about Jerusalem 
in peaceful repose, and then up to the calm bright 
splendours of an Oriental sky, Ze felt the harmony 
of earth with heaven, and rejoiced in the “ excellent 
name” of Him by whom the heavens and the earth 
were made. As he looked down on the city, all 
dark with tangled shadows cast by the narrow lofty 
streets, and thought of the vice and crime and 
misery which haunted the shadows, he also felt the 
contrast of earth with heaven, and was amazed that 
God should care for men, and send His light to 
disperse their darkness. 

3ut David had the happy and serene tempera- | 
ment of the true poet. All the bright happy qua- 
lities of his nature were reinforced by an unwavering 
faith in the Divine goodness. And, therefore, he 
did not yield, and least of all on the night on 
which this Psalm went singing through his heart, 
to the sadness and despair which the contrast be- 
tween earth and heaven often breeds in us. He is 
obstinately sanguine. He wé// hope both for him- 
self and for his race. If there is a divine order 
and glory in the heavens, there is also, there must 
be, a divine order and beauty in human life. Man 
was not meant to be the base sinful creature he is. 
God made him but a little lower than the angels 
—nay, but a little lower than Himself,* crowned 
him with glory and honour, put all things under 
his feet. God meant man to rule on earth as He 
Himself rules in heaven, as calmly, as purely, as 
happily ; and David will not believe that the weak- 
ness of man is, in the end, to make God’s purpose 





* The fitth verse ot the Psalm should be rendered,—‘“ Thou didst 
inake him but a little lower than God, and crownedst hii with glory 
and honour.” 





of none effect. If God’s will and man’s will are for 


the present, and in much, opposed, David is very 
sure that at last God’s will must prevail. Man may 
degrade himself, but nevertheless God will exalt 
him. Man may pollute himself, but nevertheless 
God will purify him. The divine purpose must be 
accomplished, the divine end must be reached. 
Earth will yet be a reflex of heaven, and man the 
very image of God. 

How wonderfully David’s dream was fulfilled, we 
all know. In due time there sprang from the stock 
of Jesse David’s Son and Lord, a Man, a Son of 
Man, who came to redeem the earth from its 
bondage to vanity and corruption, to take away 
the sin of the whole human race, and to make His 
strength perfect in their weakness. 

David did not, and could not, foresee saz. Still, 
even in his day, there was much to confirm his hope 
for humanity, and notably this: Fallen as man was, 
he had not altogether lost his dominion over the 
beasts of the fields, the fowl of the air, and the 
fish of the sea. This faculty of rule indicated a 
faculty of obedience. Man cannot be wholly out 
of harmony with God’s laws so long as he can 
sway God's creatures to his will. Only as he obeys 
the laws of the universe can he turn them to ac- 
count, and rule over any of the works of God’s 
hands. He does to some extent rule over some of 
these works and make them serve him. He must 
therefore be obeying some of the divine laws. And 
as he can still obey some laws, he may learn to 
obey all, and so regain his primal dignity. Once 
“lord of himself,’ and man will be lord of all 
things. 

This, or something like this, was one ground on 
which David based his hope for men, when his 
heart was troubled and dejected by the doubts 
which their sins had bred. If their disobedience 
to some divine laws filled him with despair, the 
despairing mood changed and rose into glad anti- 
cipation as he remembered their obedience to 
other laws. If he grew sad as he noted the vices 
and crimes into which they had fallen, he grew 
bright and joyful as he remembered that God had 
made them to possess and rule all things, and that 
their present imperfect rule over God’s works bore 
witness to the divine intention, and prophesied its 
ultimate fulfilment. 

3ut it is not a little surprising, not a little 
pathetic, to observe where David goes for a second 
ground of hope. He goes to little children. In 
“babes and sucklings” he finds, he believes God 
meant him to find, “a stronghold ;” a refuge from 
doubts, and misgivings, and fears ; a fortress in which 
he will be safe from all the sad thoughts and ques- 
tionings which at times perplex and darken his 
conception of the infinite excellence of God. Men 
may become “enemies” to God. Finding the 
world so much out of course with their aims and 
desires, they may oppose themselves to the scheme 
and order of the Divine Providence, and seek a 
futile “revenge” for their disappointments and 


| defeats in traducing the wisdom or the goodness 
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of Jehovah. But “babes and sucklings,” these at 
least are content with the lot God has appointed 
them. Zyey trust, and love, and are at peace. And 
therefore, when David’s heart is chafed by the 
clamours of men, who first rebel against the divine 
laws, and then charge God with the miseries their 
rebellion has brought on them; or when evil and 
wavering thoughts arise within his heart because he 
himself has rebelled against the divine ordinances, 
he betakes himself to little children as to a strong- 
hold, in which he is safe against all assaults, in 
which his heart may regain its forfeited serenity and 
peace. 


II. Already, then, we may see that David's 
words, taken in their most literal meaning, contain 
a thought which commends itself to our common 
sense. Let us now put his thought to a test which 
will at once prove it, and bring it home to us. 
David was a poet ; and it lends no slight confirma- 
tion to his thought about children that at least the 
poets have been true to it. To them the prayer 
is familiar— 

“O may I bea child in heart, 

Although a man in years.” 
Thus, for instance, Wordsworth, in his sublime 
ode on “ Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 
tions of Early Childhood,” sings his delight in the 
innocence, the heavenliness, of babes and sucklings, 
his sorrow over its loss. Let us set the English 


poet to interpret the Hebrew psalmist :— 


“Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, ; 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy: 7 
The youth who daily from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended: 
At length the man perceives it die away 
And fade into the common light of day.” 
Is not that a lovely picture, and as true as it 1s 
lovely? Do we not thus pass from infancy to 
maturity, finding the splendour of life darken as | 
we shift from babe to child, from boy to youth, till 
to the man all the glowing visions of earlier days | 
fade into the common light of day, in which it is 
well if we have just light enough for our task? Is 
not our life a pilgrimage from East to West, from 
the mounting splendours of sunrise to the gathering 
dusk of evening? Is it not our best hope that, as 
we near the West and the evening shades darken 
round us, we may behold the more spiritual but 
evanescent hues of sunset, and in them the promise 
of a coming day ? 

Here is another picture from the same poem. 
Wordsworth depicts the innocent sports of child- 
hood, intending, of course, that we should contrast 
them with the toils and cares and grosser pleasures 


of after-life :— 





“Behold the child among his blisses, 
A six years’ darling ot pigmy size! : 
See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies } 





Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 
With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See at his feet some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment of the dream of human li‘e, 
Shaped by himself with newly learned art ; 
A wedding or a festival, 
A mourning or a funeral ; 
And this hath now his heart, 
And unto this he frames his song: 
Then will he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of business, love, or strife: 
But it will not be long 
E’er this be thrown aside, 
And with new joy and pride 
The little actor cons another part.’ 

As the poet broods on the simplicity and gaiety 
with which a child mimics the joys and sorrows, 
the toils and cares, of graver years, on his clear 
insight and quick response to truth and love, he 
breaks out into remonstrance with him on the 
eagerness with which he longs to exchange these 
innocent delights for the labours and anxieties of 
manhood. Addressing the child whom but now he 
depicted, he exclaims :— 

“Thou, whose exterior semblance dost belic 
Thy soul’s immensity ; 
Thou best philosopher who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, Thou eye among the Flind, 
That, deaf and silent, read’st the eternal deep 
Haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind— 
Mighty prophet! Seer blind! 
On whom those truths do rest 
Which we are toiling all our lives to find : 
- 7. * * 
Thou little child, yet glorious in thy might 
Of heaven-born freedom .... 
Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife ? 
Full soon thy soul shall have her earthly freight 
And custom lie upon thee with a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.” 
I have quoted so much of this ode, not only on the 
principle of setting a poet to interpret a poet, but 
also because I think that in Wordsworth’s expe- 
rience we have the most exact and perfect illustra- 
tion of David’s thought. To David little children 
vere a stronghold when he was vexed and fretted 
by the discontents of men whose will was “ incorrect 
to Heaven.” And is it not obvious from every line 
of his ode that Wordsworth also found children a 
stronghold? He, like David, is perturbed as he 
contemplates the lives of men, their ignoble toils 
for unworthy ends, their base pleasures, the miseries 
they impose on themselves by their violation of 
divine laws. And when the heavy and the weary 
weight of all this unintelligible world oppresses him, 


| and leads him to despair of men,—whither does Ae 


run for refuge and comfort ? where does he look 
for proof of the inherent greatness of humanity ? 
where seek to rekindle his hope in the immortality 
of man? He too betakes himself to little children, 
to “babesandsucklings.” Intheircomparative purity, 
in the heavenly sweetness they bring with them from 
God, their home ; in their simplicity and obedience, 
their serenity and peace, their content and trust 
and love, he finds “ intimations ” of man’s greatness, 
and of the greatness of his destiny. Of so divine 
an origin, must he not be capable of a divine 
strength, and purity, and blessedness? Is so fair a 
promise to be altogether belied? Is it possible 
that these fine capacities for faith, hope, love, joy, 
rest will be destroyed by contact wiin care and sin ? 
Must they not, even when hidden from our eyes, be 
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when beyond our reach be 


discernible by God, 
If the child is father to the 


recoverable by Him? 
man, can manhood not only obscure, 
terate, all the graces which childhood shows ? 

Thus the poet makes children a stronghold for 
his troubled wavering heart. And on such a point 
as this no man’s opinion carries the weight of that 
of a poet; for a man is a poet in virtue of his 
clearer vision of truth, and not only for his more 
musical expression of it. The poet is @ seer, one 
who sees farther than other men, who has a quicker 
and profounder insight into the facts and truths of 
human experience. And therefore what he tells us 
about childhood and its meaning is better worth 
our acceptance than the dicta of sage or commen- 
tator. 

But if our nearts are sometimes disturbed in their 
trust of God by the sins of other men ; if, because 
they are so weak and wicked, we waver in our hope 


for them, we are still oftener dejected and hopeless | 


for ourselves, because ze have proved so wicked 
and so weak. Is childhood a stronghold to us in 
this mood? Yes,—and even our own childhood. 
Let us hear another poet comment on David's 
thought, one of our own poets, though compa 
few of us know him, or make much of him. 
Retreat, Henry Vaughan takes up the 
have supposed. He is sick and weary of himself. 
He can find little in himself to love, 
for hope. And in this strait he 
happy years of his childhood, longs to regain their 
purity and peace, finds some hope for himself in 
the memury of what he has been when he 
none in the contemplation of what he is. 


In his 


My consci 

Or had the bla 

A sé veral sin to eve 
But felt all Mt 
Bright shoot ety 


As he recalls the innocence and happiness 


early time, he cries, 


“oO 


how I long eee vel back 
And tread again th: 
* * 


ut ancient trz 


—— “7 n a forward mot 
But 


oe wn en n thi ; 
In that stat 


teps would t 


vard stey 
dust falls t 


Here again one of the wisest and devoutest of men, 
like David, like Wordsworth, found childhood 
stronghold in which he was secure from besieging 
doubts and fears. The man sees little to love, to 
approve, to warrant hope, in himself; but as he 
remembers the child he was, he takes heart. Zen 
white celestial thoughts were familiar guests with 
him: may he not learn to entertain them again? 
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ratively | 
very case [| 
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small ground 
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can find | ¢ 
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Then the face of God was lovely to him, and not 
far off: may not he, who could once see God, hope 
to see Him again? ‘Then clouds and flowers, all 
divine works, were full of glories in which he espied 
shadows of eternity: may he not hope that eternal 
truths will once more become present facts to him ? 
Then, when conscience was without a wound, and 
sensual delights were not sinful delights, through 
all the fleshly dress of his mortal body he felt bright 
quickening shoots of everlastingness: are these 
promises and hints of immortality never to be 
carried out? Thus the man takes refuge in the 
child, and meets the doubts bred by the halting 
obec rity with the hopes suggested 
by earlier happier year 


s y . on +, 
lience of his matu 


Ss. 


their expe- 
They, 


are wiser than we ; 
rience of life is far more valuable than ours. 
have seen, confirm David’s thought. Does 
not our own n experienc e confirm it also? Our ex- 
perience m: less valuable than that of the great 
I it may have a greater 
having listened 
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poets 
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refore, 
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to the verdi 1 
whether David is righ 
David says, or imp lie that when the discontents 
and mutinies of men pond the divine laws had 
disturbed his heart, and lowered his hopes for 
huma 1ity, he turned from men to babes and suck- 
I found in their trust and love, 
and peace, a stronghold from doubt 
Abiding in this stronghold, he grew 

eful again, strong enough to overcome 

and fears which intercourse with evil 

<ened within him. And he ranks 

, the influence of children, with man’s 
1ature—declares the one fact to be 

and hopeful as the other. Does 

confirm his thought, and his esti- 

of its value? When we are fretted and per- 
weakness and evils that haunt our 
when we contemplate the lives of 
» toils, their pleasures, their 
where do we go for refuge 
do we look for proofs of 
of his sublime destiny? If 
if we resolve that we 
His goodness, and the saving purpose 
ot His goodness, despite our doubts, that we w/z 
believe that every cloud which veils His love itself 
is love, well. We also do well if we fall 
back on the native dignity of man ; if we say, “God 
would not have made him so noble in reason, so 
infinite in faculty, nor have placed him over all the 
works of H had kind thoughts 
and high thoughts concerning him.” But we shall 
also well if, like David, we find, not only a 
refuge 1, but also a stronghold in babes and 
t betaking ourselves to the Father 
so betake ourselves to the little 
ones whose angels do always behold our Father’s 
face. In their innocence, their simplicity and obe- 
dience, their serenity and peace, we may find proofs 
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of man’s true greatness, hints of the happy future 
which awaits him ; and our hearts are not so strong | “stronghold,” and can say, “Out of the mouth of 


in hope that we can afford to neglect ought that 
feeds ourhope Itisa fairand reasonable argument, 
as we have seen, to say, “If in his origin man 
be so pure and so divine, must he not be capable 
of a divine strength, and holiness, and blessed- 
ness? Is so fair a promise as may be read in the 
face of every smiling babe to be altogether and for 
ever belied? If the child is father to the man,— 
can manhood not only obscure, but obliterate, all 
the graces which childhood shows ?” 

That is fair argument: but the best logic is so 
often contradicted by facts that we cannot trust 
argument alone. What says experience then? 
vour experience ? Have you not found in children 
a stronghold of the Lord? If you are so happy as 
to have, or to have had, little children about you, 
David’s thought can hardly be quite strange to you. 
I appeal, not to mothers,—we all know what they 
would say,—but to you, husbands and fathers. You 
go home, sometimes, weary, dejected, out of heart. 
Your affairs have not gone well with you. Work- 
men have been lazy, wasteful, ungrateful: customers 
have cheated you: rivals have stolen a march on 
you: creditors have been urgent and threatening. 
You have seen so much of ialse pretence, or of 
undisguised selfishness, men who make a great show 
of religion have been so miserably untrue to their 
profession, that your spirit is sore and heavy within 
you. “It is a mad world,” you say, “and a bad 
world. Men don’t get their deserts. ‘The good 
fail: the wicked thrive.” For the time you have 
lost your faith in men, your hope for them ; and 
you barely trust in God Himself, He seems so far 
off and so indifferent. You think that it is hardly 
vorth your while to toil and deny yourself in order 
to serve them and please Him—hardly worth God’s 
while to try to redeem them into righteousness, 
charity, and peace. 

Now, if in that mood, you talk with men, you 
may get a little comfort from them; and also you 
may not. They may be hard and unsympathetic ; 
and in that case you will be more angry or more 
dejected than before ; or they may accord you their 
cordial sympathy, and cap every story you tell them 
with similar stories, till you think worse of men 
than ever. But if you go into your nursery, if you 
go to little children who know nothing of the 
wickedness of men, and of the care it breeds, you 
are sure of comfort. You cannot talk to them of 
what is in your heart, indeed; but you can listen 
to their childish innocent prattle. 
at seeing you, their innocence, their simplicity and 
sincerity, their shouts, and sports, and embraces, 
make another man of you; or rather, and better 
still, they make @ chi/d of you. When you are with 
them, you actually find yourself talking the non- 
sense of your own childish time, with the old 
childish lisps and abbreviations and imitative 
sounds. You become a child with children—z.¢., 





you become trank, simple, cordial, kind. You 
forget your cares. 


Your dejection melts away. 


'member? Do we not remember that we were then 


Their pleasure | 


Your spirits rise. In short, you have found your 
| babes and sucklings God has given me strength— 
| strength for endurance, strength for hope. ‘There 
| must be good in men, and good in store for men, 
| each of whom came into the world a babe such as 
/mine.” Even though you have never thought of 
| them as a refuge, and as God’s refuge, for your per- 
| turbed and weary spirit, you have found them a 
refuge and a help. They have drawn you out of 
| yourselves—out of your frets, and doubts, and fears. 
| God does not give us all children of our own ; 
| but there are children all about us, if we care to 
| love them and take pleasure in them. And we 
have all dcex children; and the memory of child- 
| hood—has not that often been a safeguard and a 
| ground of hope? Most of us have found it a true 
| stronghold. When we have looked with saddened 
| eyes on our own character and career, when our 
sense of defect and weakness has been keen, and 
| we have seen little or nothing in ourselves on 
| which to found the prospect of a happy future, we 
have perchance recalled those early days when God 
| was near to us, and to live was a pleasure; when 
heavenly and peaceful thoughts were familiar to us ; 
when we believed all we were told, and were quick 
| to respond to every sign of love. And when we 
| have thus turned trom our present to our past 
| selves, from the fact that heaven was about us in 
| our infancy, we have derived a hope that we might 
| recover the child-spirit, and grow meet for heaven 
} again. If we have not, it is because we have not 
learned what God meant childhood and children 
to be to us. Childhood is a prophecy of heaven ; 
for do we not believe that all children who die go 
to heaven? Nay, childhood zs in some sort a 
heaven ; for to an unperverted child, faith, hope, 
love are not difficult; they are easy and natural. 
And therefore in every man there, at least, Aas deen 
| the capacity of leading a spiritual and heavenly 
life, the life of faith, and hope, and charity. 

When we recall our childhood, what do we re- 


far more quick than we are now to trust, to love, 
to believe? If we have changed for the worse, do 
we not regret the change? Do we not long to 
recover the simplicity, the sincerity, the confidence, 
the good-will of that better time? Do we not 
cry— 

* And, O, for a man to arise in me, 

That the man 1 am may cease to be!” 

or pray— 

“ Lord, 7 would be a child in heart, 

Although a man in years ?” 


If we do, that is the best proof that the heart of a 
little child is not altogether dead within us. If we 
do, we may yet find childhood our stronghold in a 
sense deeper and truer than any in which I have 
yet used the phrase. For the Lord Jesus, who said 
that children were in the kingdom of heaven, and 
that their angels stand nearest God, also bade ws 
become as little children, that we may enter His 
kingdom. And He does not bid us do what we 
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cannot do. Nay, He Himself, the Fellow of the | 
Lord of Hosts, became a little child that we, | 
though hardened and aged by many sins, might be | 
“born again” and become as little children in | 
Him. If the mere memory of our own childhood | 
quickens the longing in us to become children | 
again, “to travel back and tread again that ancient | 
track,” it also assures us that we can keep His | 
commandment. For so long as the heart yearns | 
for purity, for obedience, for simple trust and love, 
these graces are not impossible to it. The heart 
that is dead does not yearn. The heart that is dead | 
to goodness, to faith, to charity does not crave | 
them. If we crave them, our very craving, so that | 
it be strong and sincere, proves that we may have 
them. For God, witi whom all things are pos- | 
sible, waits to renew us in the spirit of our minds, | 
to cause it to turn again to the spirit of a little | 
child. He is glad to have His children back, to | 
have sinful, hardened men grow little children 
again, and come and sit at His feet. Every desire 
we have for the chiid-spirit is kindled in us by | 
Him. 


By these He is seeking to draw us to Him-| 


self, from whom we once came with the simplicity 
and beauty of childhoed upon us, from whom there- | 
fore we may once more receive, if we wish it and He 
will give it, the simplicity and freshness of children. | 
If we do wish it, He wéiZ give it: for He is our 
Father, and loves us, and iongs for our return even 
more than we long to return to Him, our home. 


IV. Still, we may admit David’s thought to be a | 
true thought, without adopting his estimate of its | 
value, without granting it to be worthy of its place 
in this Psalm. And at first, indeed, there does | 
seem a vast disproportion between David's two | 
grounds of hope for the numan race. One ground 
is man’s sovereignty over the animate and inani- | 
mate creation ; the other is the simplicity, the obe- | 
dience, the trust and ‘ove of little children. But 
the more we reflect on this second ground of hope, | 
the more readily shall we acknowledge it to be | 
large and solid and momentous as the first. For | 
consider: here are the generations of men, each 
growing hard, selfish, sordid, sceptical of virtue, 
indisposed to trust and believe and love. By the | 
time that the men and women of any generation | 
have been married a tew years, they have had to 
endure much that it is bitter and painful to meet— | 
many losses, many sorrows, many disappointments. 
The common cares of the household and the 
market absorb much ot their energy and time and 
regard; the romance is beginning to fade out of | 
their lives, and all the rich colours of hope and | 
youth. Life lies before them grey and a little sad 
—a scene of toil for the most part, and too often 
of toil for merely selfish and worldly ends. And 
then—the little children come to them, with songs 


| having? 


| we learn while teaching them! 


and mirth, with innocence, content, gaiety. They 
come to redeem their parents from their worldli- 
ness, to soften their hearts, to quicken tender 
thoughts in them, to make them unselfish, loving, 
kind. Think what human life would be but for 
children, if we had no “babes and sucklings” to 
love, to work for, to play with, to reprove our 
grossness with their innocence, our worldliness 
with their unworldliness. Would it be worth 
Would not all the sweetness and spiri- 
tuality of it be gone? Why, half our mirth, and 
more than half the motives which ennoble and 
purify our toils, half our piety and more than half 
our love come to us through children ! What sports 
and recreations should we have, to call us away 
from our drudgery, but for them? What kind 
thoughts, what tenderness, what good resolves, 
what laughter, what tears do we owe to them! 
What lessons of heavenly wisdom and goodness do 
How often do we 
suppress an evil word or look lest we should injure 
them! How often do we think of God that we 
may speak to them of Him! how often pray that 
we may teach them to pray, or because, more even 
than for ourselves, we desire God’s blessing on them! 
With what force do the simplest words of suppli- 
cation from their lips strike upon our hearts! With 
what a pure and sacred gladness are we filled as 
we see them take delight in acts of kindness and 


| self-sacrifice ! 


It is the little children who save the world—save 
it from its worldliness, its selfishness, its hardness 
of heart. ‘That God sent them in their innocence 
and simplicity to make us pure and simple—that 
He sends them generation after generation—is nct 
that, after all, quite as weighty and hopeful a fact 
as man’s lordship over the beasts of the field, and 
the fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea? Was 
not David right in regarding “babes and suck- 
lings” as one of God's greatest gifts to the race, a 
gift full of divine promise and hope? Are they not 
“a stronghold” for our thoughts, our affections, 
our pious trust in God, when our hearts are fretted 
with cares and hardened with regrets? Are they 


| not a stronghold for the world as well as for us? 


Let us thus regard them. Let us take them as 


| God's stronghold, as designed by Him to be our 


strength in hours of misgiving and fear. And be- 
cause He has given them to us, let us try to use 
them for the highest ends and to train them for 
the highest ends, seeking to foster them in all 
virtue and holiness. ‘The better they are, the more 
they will speak to us of God and of his goodness. 
The more we learn of them and the more we grow 


| like them, the more we shall be able to teach them, 


and to draw from them the strength and comfort 
God designed them to give. 


SAMUEL COX, 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—TERESA IN PRISON. 

HEN the Sig- 
nori della 
, Sanita had dis- 


charged _ their 
duties, they, 


!with the  po- 
desta, and the 
syndaco and 
i his substitute, 
before whom 
7 Teresa had 
S been brought 
ithe previous 
N day, descended 
| to the room in 
‘ which the pre- 
liminary 
minations of 
accused _per- 
sons were con- 
ducted, to hear 
reports on the 
condition of 
the prison, and to decide on the future disposal 
of the prisoners. When the head warder made 
his appearance, he stated that the prison was 
at present so full that were the plague to break 
out among those confined within its walls, the 
result would be of the most lamentable descrip- 
tion. The syndaco then looked over the list of 
prisoners to ascertain if any could be discharged, 
or drafted off to other prisons. Unfortunately the 
number of such was few, as most were incar- 
cerated either on charges of heresy, or of har- 
bouring heretics; this, however, being more the 
result of the reward offered by the Inquisition for 
their apprehension, than from any very ardent 





wish of the inhabitants of Ferrara to injure their | 
| the tears trickling down her face as she spoke. 


Protestant brethren. 

Although the seat of the Inquisition was esta- 
blished in the Dominican monastery, the business of 
the Holy Office was conducted in a long building 
at the rear, having a prison underneath. This, 
however, was far from being large enough for 
all the Protestants who had been arrested since 
the arrival of Oriz, and the prison in the Palace 
of Justice was therefore brought into requisition 
and soon filled. Daily some of the prisoners were 
sent to the Dominican convent for examination, 
and those who recanted, either under the torture or 
from dread of it—and, unfortunately, they were 
many—were discharged, but their places were 
rapidly filled by other persons accused of the 
same offence. ‘Those who remained steadfast to 


the faith were again sent to prison, there to await a 
new examination, or to suffer punishment. 

On going over the list of prisoners admitted the 
previous day, the syndaco came to a blank, and 
asked his substitute for an explanation. 

VI.—39 


He was 


eXa- | 





‘told that a young girl had been arrested on the 


double charge of breaking the sanitary regulations, 
and of heresy. She had been charged, in the 
first place, with visiting the Lazzaretto in company 
with a plague-stricken friend, and thereafter entering 
the city. The second offence of which she was 
accused was omitting to make the sign of the cross 
when the crucifix passed her in the procession, and 
refusing to kneel to the relic of St. Agatha. 

“ As she appeared to be a very inoffensive girl, 
I wanted an excuse to discharge her,” he con- 
tinued, “and tried hard to persuade her to admit that 
she intended no disrespect, that, in fact, she was 
not aware that the crucifix and the relic were passing 
at the time; but she refused to make the ad- 
mission, so I had no alternative. Thinking a little 
solitary confinement might bring her to a better 
state of mind, I sent her to one of the cells, where 
she now is.” 

“What is her name ?” said the syndaco. 

“That is the worst feature in the case,” said the 
substitute ; “I could not obtain from her either 
name or address. I wish you would see her, per- 
haps she might give them to you. In my opinion 
there is very little harm about her.” 

The syndaco now ordered the warder to bring 
the prisoner in, and in a few minutes he returned 
with Teresa. 

There was at first sight little appearance of obsti- 
nacy about the poor girl; on the contrary, she 
appeared overwhelmed with sorrow. 

“‘ Mysubstitute informs me,” the syndaco said in « 
kindly tone of voice, ‘that yesterday when brought 
before him, charged with two serious offences, you 
would not give him your name and address. I hope 
you will not refuse them to me this morning. I say 
so for your own welfare, as I wish to befriend you if 
I possibly can. Now tell me what is your name.” 

“Indeed I cannot. I dare not,” said Teresa, 


* Dare not?” said the syndaco. ‘“ Of what are 
you afraid? Be assured the law is strong enough 
to protect you from any person who may wish 
to injure you. Now be reasonable and give me 
your name.” 

“Indeed I cannot,” said the poor girl. 
only were concerned I would willingly, but 

Here she stopped, as if recollecting herself. The 


“_ Ss 


” 





|syndaco, observing her embarrassment, said to 


her,— 

** Go on, you have much more to fear from silence 
than from honestly speaking the truth.” 

Still Teresa remained silent ; and the syndaco 
continued, ‘Once more, speak out, my child, and 
I will befriend you if I can.” 

“Indeed I cannot,” said Teresa. 
ask me.” 

** By persisting in your refusal,” said the syndaco, 
“are you aware of the means you compel me to 
resort to ?” 


“Oh! don’t 
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Teresa looked at him with horror, for she antici- 
pated too correctly what he was about to say. 

“The only means now left to me for obtaining 
your answer is to subject you to the torture of the 
cord. Warder,” he continued, “ tell the executioner 
to see that it is in readiness.” 

The warder was about to leave the room, when 
Teresa, in the utmost terror, caught his arm to 
retain him. 

“Oh! do not put me to the torture!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘ You cannot be so cruel !” 

“Then give me your name.” 

In a moment there flashed across her mind the 
thought that were she to comply with the syndaco’s 
request her father would be in danger of discovery, 
and this gave her courage to reply in a tone of 
great resolution,— 

“ Do with me what you please, I will not reveal 
my name.” 

The syndaco, looking at her with great interest, 
said to the warder, ‘Conduct her to the torture 
room, and show her the cord and pulley, explain- 
ing its use. Then take her back to her cell. I 
hope to-morrow,” he continued, addressing Teresa, 
“T shall find you more reasonable, for I can assure 
you it would grieve me to hurt you. Now go, and 
remember what I have said, and think of the 
punishment which you are likely to bring upon 
yourself if you continue obstinate.” 

The warder having led Teresa from the room, the 
syndaco said to his substitute,— 

“‘ I should be sorry to employ force in obtaining 
the name of that young girl, but there is a mystery 
about her which ought to be explained. That there 
can be but little harm in her I admit; still, if we 
discover who she is. it may lead to matters more 
important.” 

“She certainly must have strong reasons for 
concealing her name with such determination, and 
there’ is little difficulty in detecting from her 
language, manner, and dress, that her position 
in life is far above the average of our prisoners. 
At least such was the case till lately, but now the 
energetic action taken by the Holy Office has sent 
us prisoners of a far higher grade in society than 
we have been accustomed to hitherto.” 

** T shall not be sorry,” said the syndaco, “ when 
the Holy Office finds it advisable to relax their 
efforts. Catholic as I am, and I hope a true son 
of the Church, it goes sadly against me to find 
among our prisoners those with whom I have been 
on terms of personal friendship, and who have 
hitherto enjoyed the respect and esteem of their 
fellow:citizens. But to return to this young girl, 
what are we to do with her? Her name we must 
include in the list to be sent to the Holy Office.” 

“Possibly the sight of the cord and pulley and 
the explanation of their use by the warder may 
induce her to change her mind,” said the substitute. 

“That it very often does compel a change of 
purpose I admit,” said the syndaco, “ but it will 
not do so inher case. Keenly as she is alive to 
the pain the cord would inflict, and fearfully as she 


| ae : 
| would suffer from it, be 


| by such means!” he continued. 
|take steps to prove, if necessary, to the Holy 


assured that torture will 
not extort her secret from her. And Heaven forbid 
that I should be the cause of making her confess 
“Still we must 
Office that we have not been indifferent to their 
orders. What would you advise me to do?” 

“Send some one to the Lazzaretto to inquire the 
name of her friend, and thus we may indirectly 
discover her own.” 

“Do so,” said the syndaco. “If the plague be 
really abating, there will be no occasion to punish 
her for a breach of the sanitary laws. And if we 
can obtain her name, and an admission from her 
that she intended no disrespect to the relic of St. 
Agatha, I will immediately release her.” 

The substitute now sent a messenger to the 
Lazzaretto, who returned several hours afterwards 
without the information. The surgeon who had ad- 
mitted Madonna Ponte was not in the Lazzaretto, 
and the head physician could not remember the 
name of the patient who had been accompanied 
by the young girl. It is more than probable that 
this was merely an evasion on his part, as he 
could easily have obtained it by referring to his 
list. Possibly Dr. Boschi’s objection to giving the 
name might have arisen from the authoritative tone 
of the messenger who demanded the information, 
as if the head physician were legally bound to give 
it, while he, on the contrary, resolutely maintained 
that in all matters connected with the Lazzaretto, 
or the Boschetti Islands, his jurisdiction was sub- 
je t to no other authority. 

For nearly a week Teresa remained in solitary 
imprisonment, more than once during that time ap- 
pearing before the syndaco, who on each occasion, 
by threats, or by entreaties, endeavoured to obtain 
her name and place of abode, but without success, 
At last, tired of being he resolved to 

rouble himself no more about her, but to trust 
to chance for information. Thinking, however, 
that if such flagrant disobedience to his authority 
were allowed, it would be subversive of all prison 
discipline, and finding that there were no symp- 
toms of her being attacked by the plague, he 
ordered her to be placed with the other female pri- 
soners, where she was to remain till she obeyed his 
orders. Probably he might also have thought that 
there her silence would give way sooner. He could 
easily perceive that she was a girl belonging to an 


refused, 


elevated position in society, and therefore likely 


soon disgusted with her fellow-prisoners, 


» of the lowest and most 


to be 
disre- 
‘such were his thoughts, he was doomed to 
ippointment, for although many of the prisoners 
belonged to the most degraded portion of the 
female population in Ferrara, there were several 

for holding Protestant 
opinions, and who were awaiting their examina- 


had been arrested 
These, easily recog- 


who 
tions before the Inquisitors. 
nising one another, formed a separate community, 
though even here the terrible espionage which had 
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been established in Ferrara was apparent, for while | 


each unhappy prisoner earnestly wished for advice 


and consolation from the others, all were afraid | 


to make a confidant, lest they might choose one 
who would, on the next opportunity, 
them. 

existed among them. They conversed together, 
and though cautious of saying a word that might 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


betray | 
Still a sort of intimacy, if not friendship, | 


betray their feelings, they did not hesitate to | 


speak on matters which were reported to have 
occurred outside the prison walls. Among these 


subjects was naturally that of the imprisonment of | 


the Duchess Renée. 

Fortunately among the female prisoners who had 
been arrested on charges of heresy, two only ap- 
peared to know Teresa. Even of one of these, a re- 
spectable aged woman, the wife of a lawyer, who was 
well-known to the Judge Biagio Rosetti, Teresa was 
hardly certain, for beyond occasionally giving an 
expressive and significant glance, which probably 


might have been misunderstood, she made no other | 


sign. The other was a young married lady, whose 
husband was also imprisoned on a charge of heresy, 
but was confined in the dungeons of the prison of 
the Corpus Domini. Between this lady and Teresa, 
although they said not a word on religious sub- 
jects, a strong current of sympathy existed. They 
were irequently seated side by side for hours 
together, little conversation, however, passing be- 
tween them. After a few days’ acquaintance she 
quitted the prison to appear before the Inquisitors, 
and Teresa never saw her again. The night she 
left, on bidding adieu to Teresa, she flung her 
arms round the young girl’s neck, and kissing her 
tenderly, whispered, “ May you be speedily released ! 
I know you, but fear nothing; I will keep your secret. 


God bless you!” And then, after again kissing 


her, she turned, and left with the guard who were | 





waiting to accompany her and some other pri- | 


soners to the convent. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE HOLY 


INQUISITION, 


OFFICE OF THE 
For two days subsequent to the departure of the 
young married lady, who had been arrested with 
her husband on a charge of heresy, from the prison, 
Teresa remained without a companion, her mind 
almost entirely occupied in thinking about her 
father. ‘That he was in danger there could be but 
little doubt, and very probably he might be already 
in the hands of the Inquisitors, And Camille 
Gurdon, where was he? Could he also have been 
arrested, or had he accompanied Ochino in his 
flight? The latter idea, natural as it was, had no 
sooner been formed than Teresa rejected it almost 
with indignation. Her mind again reverted to her 
father, and from him to Madonna Ponte, the uncer- 
tainty of whose fate was probably more painful to 
the young girl than would be the certainty of her 
death. In this state she continued, her mind 
frequently reverting from one subject to another, 
till one night when the head warder entered. He 
beckoned to Teresa to iollow him, and then con- 





ducted her to a small room, where were the syndaco 
and his substitute. 

“Leave us, warder,” said the syndaco, “but 
remain within call.” 

As soon as the warder had closed the door, the 
syndaco said to Teresa, 

‘My child, I have just received an order from 
the Holy Office to bring you before the Reverend 
Fathers, who wish to question you. I also must 
be present and answer any questions put to me, 
and I should be sorry were I compelled to bear 
witness against you for defying the law.” 

“In what have I been guilty of doing so?” said 
Teresa, in horror of being sent for by the Inqui- 
sitors. ‘If I have offended you I have done so 
unintentionally. Oh! forgive me! I would endure 
anything here, rather than go before the Inquisitors.” 

“T have no alternative but to obey their orders,” 
said the syndaco. ‘The evidence I shall be com- 
pelled to give against you is that, contrary to the 
law, you refused to give me your name when I asked 
it. Be wise, and do so now. I ask it solely for 
your welfare. It is all I can say against you, and if 
you now comply with my request, all I say shall be 
in your favour.” 

Teresa was silent fora moment. Terrible, how- 
ever, as was the alarm which she felt at offending 
the Inquisitors, her anxiety for her father’s safety 
was greater, and she replied, that she could no 
give her name. 

“Then I have no alternative,” said the syndaco 
sadly. “If you will not give me your name,” he 
continued after a moment’s silence, “ let me advise 
you not to withhold it from the Reverend Fathers. 
Nay more, answer honestly every question they 
may put to you.” 

“There are some things I will not tell them,” 
said Teresa, now animated with the courage of 
clespair. 

“ My child, my child, do not say so. You little 
know those with whom you will soon have to deal.” 

“They cannot make me speak if I will not,” 
said Teresa firmly. 

“Cannot !” said the syndaco. ‘ My poor child, 
before you quit them this evening your inmost 
thoughts—even those you would conceal with your 
life’s blood—they will tear from you. I never yet 
met one who could resist the torture as they apply 
it. If you do not answer them, they will fasten 
your hands together with a cord, and by it will raise 
you with a sudden jerk from the ground till pos- 
sibly your joints will be torn from their sockets, and 
then you will be questioned and your answers will be 
written down. ‘That concluded, you will be again 
submitted—” Here Teresa turned ghastly pale, and 
was evidently on the point of fainting. The syndaco 
hurriedly cailed to the warder to bring him a cup 
of water, with which he bathed Teresa’s temples, 
and she soon recovered. 

* And now, my poor child,” he said, ‘we must 
delay no longer. Summon up courage, and on our 
way to the convent ponder well what I have sail 
and take my advice.” 
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Teresa, bewildered and not yet quite veup- | eomnete pause Oriz said—“ Hername is Teresa Ro- 
vered from the shock she had felt at hearing the | setti; she is the daughter of the Judge Biagio Rosetti, 
description of the torture to which she would be | and one of the ladies in waiting on her Highness.” 
subjected if she refused to give her name and thus} Teresa looked at him with wonder. While 
betray her father, now left the prison,and, escorted by | he spoke he continued to gaze on her, and the 
the syndaco, the head warder, and a soldier of the | words seemed to proceed without effort of any 
municipal guard, disguised as a civilian, proceeded | kind from his lips. ‘Teresa now for the first time 
towards the Dominican convent. As they went! remembered, from the tone of his voice, that she 
through the streets they maintained the strictest had seen him once before—on the day when he had 
silence that they might not attract attention. The} the interview with the Duchess, but illness had so 
cool evening air had the effect of clearing the! altered his appearance that she did not recognise 
brain of Teresa, and she looked with curiosity on ; him till she heard his voice. 
those they met in the streets, as if expecting to see| After the secretary had entered her name, he 
some one she knew. Nothing, however, occurred ; asked her where her father resided. 
worthy of notice, and at length they reached the} “Oh do not ask me,” said Teresa, sorrowfully. 
building at the back of the convent, in which the “I dare not answer you.” 
business of the Holy Office was conducted. | “Do not be obstinate, maiden,” said the secre- 

On entering, the syndaco told the lay brother on; tary. ‘A reply we must have, and we should be 
duty in the hall that he had brought the prisoner | sorry to resort to painful means to obtain it.” 
ordered by the Reverend Father Oriz. | “How can I betray my own father?” said 

“You have been delayed, have you not?” said | Teresa, 
the lay brother; “the Reverend Fathers have “There are circumstances,” said Oriz, with a 
been for some time expecting you, and are already ; solemn tone of voice, “in which denouncing a 
assembled in the council chamber. I will inform) parent may be conducive to the welfare of that 
them of your arrival.” So saying, he left the hall,| parent's soul. It may be so in this instance with 
and in a few moments afterwards he returned to} your father, though both you and he are at the 
conduct the syndaco and his prisoner into the} present time guilty of holding the damnable heresy 
presence of the Inquisitors. | promulgated by the arch-heretics, John Calvin and 

The sight which met their eyes on entering the| Bernardino Ochino. Do not misunderstand me. 
Council Chamber might have struck terror to the } You must inform us where your father and Ochino 
mind of a person of stronger nerves than the poor | are now to be found.” 
girl who was now brought before the Inquisitors.| “ I know nothing of Ochino,” said Teresa. 
The room, which was lofty, was lighted by a huge} “Maiden, do not say so, for we know to the 
brazen lamp suspended from the ceiling, in such a| contrary,” said Oriz. ‘We know that when he 
position as to cast a strong light on the countenance | arrived in Ferrara your father first sheltered him, 
of the prisoner. A long table separated Teresa from ; and then conducted him to the Duchess at the 
her judges, who were seated opposite to her, dressed | Palace of San Francesco, and while there, you, on 
in the frocks of Dominican monks. In their centre, | more than one occasion, were the means of com- 
and exactly opposite to the place where Teresa | munication between them. Can you deny it?” 
stood, sat Oriz in a chair somewhat more preten-} Teresa was silent. 
tious than the others. He was ghastly pale, and “Once more I ask you, can you deny it ?” 
looked as if he had been suffering from ill-health} Teresa still made no reply. 
and had not yet quite recovered. Except for the} “Why are you so obstinate, girl?” said Oriz. 
extraordinary lustre in his keen black eye, Teresa | “ Know that the proof is in our own hands. Brother 
might have taken him for a waxen figure, so| Felix,” he continued, though without turning his 
motionless was he. On his right sat Father Fabrizio, | head, to one of the monks behind him, “was not 
who was Chief Inquisitor before the arrival of Oriz, | this prisoner on more than one occasion the means 
and on his left, a monk of the same order who| of communication between the heretic Bernardino 
acted as secretary, having a large open manuscript | Ochino and the Judge Biagio Rosetti?” 
book before him, and a pen and ink-horn at his “She was,” said the monk, in a low tone of 
side. Behind the monks seated at the table were | voice. 
several others in the dress of the same order, who| Low as was the tone in which the reply was 
were not so well seen. One other person remains | uttered, it fell on the ear of Teresa like a heavy 
to be noticed. He was a tall, powerfully built, | peal of thunder. She staggered, and would have 
beetle-browed man, stern and brutal in feature, and | fallen had she not leant on the table for support. 
coarsely clad. As Teresa entered her eye for a “Come forward, Brother Felix,” said Oriz, ‘‘ and 
moment fell on him, and even when standing ter-| let the prisoner see how futile on her part is 
rified before the Inquisitors, the dread she felt at | further attempt at concealment.” 
this repulsive-looking individual continued tooccupy}| A movement was now made among the monks 
a large share of her thoughts. to allow Brother Felix to reach the table. When 

The examination now commenced by the secre-| Teresa cast her eyes on him, she uttered a loud 
tary asking Teresa her name. She remained silent, | scream, and fell senseless on the floor. The wit- 
unwilling to give it, yet afraid to refuse. After a| ness, who was clad in the garb of a novice of the 
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Dominican order, was no other than Camille recognised as a novice of a religious order, it 








Gurdon. | might not only cause great scandal to his convent, 


| but be productive of considerable danger to himself. 
| With great difficulty the fathers succeeded in 

GREAT excitement was visible on the habitually | restoring animation to Teresa, and when a reaction 
calm, well-disciplined countenances of the Domr- | took place, it was succeeded by so violent a fit of 
nican monks in the Council Chamber when they | hysterics that the Inquisitors saw it would be utterly 
saw Teresa fall senseless on the floor. Some useless to carry the examination further that even- 
quitted their seats and walked round to the side of! ing. Oriz even, who had remained motionless in 
the table to assist the syndaco in raising her. | his seat, betraying no sign of sympathy or anxiety 
Even the executioner, the ill-looking man whom inhis countenance, saw it would serve no purpose. 
Teresa had observed when she entered, came for- | 


CHAPTER XXV.—FRA FELIX. 


ward to assist her. Brother Felix, as we may 
now call him, stood motionless where Teresa had 
recognised him, whether overwhelmed with shame 
at the effect produced on her by his infamy, or 
afraid to awaken suspicion in the mind of his supe- 
rior that he was in any way interested in the girl, 
it would be difficult to say. Perhaps he might 
have had for the first time some idea of the feeling 
Teresa entertained for him, and was thus taken by 
surprise. That he had endeavoured to make him- 
self agreeable to her was true, although actuated 
at first solely by the vanity of wishing to make an 
impression on the, heart of so pretty a girl. 

It is true that such behaviour was somewhat at 
variance with the rules of the Dominican order in 


which he had previously enrolled himself as a/ 


novice, and afterwards, in the ardour of enthusiasm, 
had offered to play the spy in the cause of the Holy 
Inquisition. Possibly he might have considered 
that in assuming a lay character, it was not un- 
pardonable to follow a more secular line of con- 


duct than was strictly in accordance with the vows | 


he was about to take. He had originally been edu- 
cated as a Protestant, but had afterwards become a 
pervert to the Roman Catholic faith, and, like most 
perverts, was more enthusiastic in the advance- 
ment of his new creed, than those who had been 
born and trained in it. From his insinuating 
and courteous manner, he had been told off to 
watch and report on all that took place in the 
house of the Judge Rosetti, and through Teresa, 
in the Palace of San Francesco itself. And well 
did he perform the duties assigned to him. At the 
same time, that which had at first been a mere 
passing flirtation, Ceveloped at last into an ardent 
passion, so much so indeed, that he was upon 
the point of declaring himself openly to Teresa and 
endeavouring to persuade her to elope with him as 
his wife, when Oriz arrived. 

After examining the working of the Inquisition 
in Ferrara, Oriz made many alterations, one result 
of which was that Brother Felix had to assume his 
novice’s dress, and confine himself to the walls 
of the convent, where he was to remain preparatory 
to being sent with a monk in charge of a special 
message to the General of the Order in Rome. 
Brother Felix with great readiness submitted to 
the order. And it might have been dangerous for 


many reasons not to have done so, for he had, 
when acting the part of a layman, made many 
acquaintances in the city, and were he now to be 





“‘ We will not continue our examination further at 
present,” hesaid. ‘Take her back to your prison,” 
he continued, turning to the syndaco, “and there 
| let her be attended with every care, that she may 

be sufficiently recovered for us to question her 
| further to-morrow.” 
“ At what hour would you wish her to be brought 
| here, Reverend Father?” inquired the syndaco. 

“ Her examination to-morrow,” said Oriz, “can 
take place in the Question Chamber of the Palace 
| of Justice. See that all is prepared for it, and the 
executioner in attendance, should it unfortunately 
| be requisite to apply the torture. I will con- 
| duct the examination myself, that is to say, if my 
health will permit. Ifnot, I will send a substi- 
| tute. Let everything be in readiness by noon. 
| Lend me your arm, Brother Felix,” he continued— 
| possibly noticing that the novice was about to join 
| the group who had encircled Teresa, “lend me 
| your arm, for I still feel very weak.” So saying he 
rose from his seat, and leaning on the arm of 
| Brother Felix, slowly quitted the Council Chamber. 
More humanity was shown to Teresa aiter 
|the chief Inquisitor had quitted the Council 
| Chamber than during his presence. Even the 
‘monk who had acted as secretary seemed to 
| be interested in the fate of the beautiful girl, 
| and ordered a lay brother to see that Oriz’s own 
| litter was prepared to carry her to the Palace of 
| Justice. Presently the lay brother returned with 
| the information that the litter was in readiness, and 
| the syndaco, taking Teresa in his arms, carried her 
down-stairs and placed her in it. He with his 
assistants then proceeded towards the Palace of 
| Justice, and from time to time he whispered 
|in the poor girl’s ear some words of consolation, 
which, however, she did not hear. On arriving 
at the Palace of Justice she was carried into one of 
the audience rooms, where she remained in a half 
fainting condition, till a cell, or rather strong chamber 
which was occasionally used for detaining prisoners 
of importance before their examination, was pre- 
pared forher. In the meantime the wife of one of 
the warders, who was usually employed as nurse, 
| during the illness of any of the superior prisoner’ 
| was sent for and ordered to wait all night v~ 








| Teresa. The syndaco also told her that, “ 
| . gre. é : phould 
attention was to be given to her patient, ane 
1 of the 
| 


she think the attendance of the physic* . 
. J cae ca sent for, in 

prison to be necessary, he was to be trae 

| order that the girl might be strong-"0U8 

| examined the next day. 
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All being in readiness, Teresa was removed to the 
cell which had been prepared for her, and placed 
in charge of the nurse. For some time she re- 
mained quiet, or rather in a bewildered condition, 
replying at hazard to any questions or remarks 
made to her by the nurse. As time passed on she 
began to realise her position, and to recall the | 
events of the evening. She was relieved by a flood 
of tears in which she indulged without restraint, 
as the nurse was now fast asleep. When day broke 
Teresa was calmer, and sat on her bed in a quiet | 
resigned frame of mind, apparently willing to sub- 
mit to anything that might be ordered apart from 
betraying the secret of her father’s abode. 

About two hours before midday the syndaco en- 
tered the cell and told her to prepare herself for the | 
examination which would take place at noon. | 

* And once more let me beg of you, my child,” | 
he said, “ to answer candidly any questions which 
may be put to you. You must be well aware that 
even if you have the courage to support the torture | 
—which I much doubt—it will merely delay for a | 
day or two the discovery of your father’s abode, | 
for every dwelling in Ferrara, from the palaces of the 
Duke to the poorest hovel in the suburbs, will be 
searched for him! And if he be found, then how 
much more severe will be your punishment! You 
will be accused of having been obdurate, not only 
to the demands of the police of Ferrara, but to the 
Holy Inquisitors, and your silence will be adduced 
as a reason for increasing the severity of your 
punishment as a heretic ; while your candid answer | 
might probably have the effect of mitigating it. 
Now take my advice, and answer the questions | 
which are put to you.” 

Teresa made no verbal reply to the good-natured | 
syndaco, but merely shook her head, while the tears*| 
gathered in her eye. | 

“ Well, my child, I can do no more,” he said. “I}| 
hope before the examination commences you will 
be in a more reasonable frame of mind.” 

During the time which passed before the hour | 
fixed for examination, Teresa remained to all ap- | 
pearance calm and resigned, if not indifferent to 
her fate; while her mind was much agitated by 
conflicting thoughts. Although she firmly resolved 
that no torture should induce her to betray her | 
father, he was not now the person uppermost in 
her thoughts ; for her mind almost entirely dwelt | 
upon the young Swiss whom she had known as | 
Camille Gurdon. ‘Till the discovery of his trea- 
chery, she was not aware herself of the place occu- 
pied by him in her heart. That she greatly admired 
him, and had the fullest reliance in his honour and 
integrity, was true; but she was not previously 
aware that she had any warmer feeling towards 

*wn. She now found that she had in her heart a 
= love for him, and that this love had been de- 
verO4 by a sudden shock of the most cruel and | 
UNEXPE~o4 description. She had placed in a 


| 
| 


2eEHINa . 
es “th the most perfect reliance, not only 
live — “y her father’s welfare, but even their 
ives,—and Nt, she perceived that this man was | 


| the Question Chamber. 
/ room, its only furniture consisting of one or two 


nothing but a despicable spy. So detestable did 
his behaviour now appear, that great as her love 
for him unknowingly had been, she, in a spirit of 
true womanhood, felt herself degraded in having 
bestowed her affection on a being so contempt- 
ible. 

In this frame of mind, occasionally mingled with 
anxiety for her father’s safety, and thoughts of the 
Duchess Renée imprisoned in her dungeon in the 


| castle, the time passed till the hour for the exami- 


nation approached, when the door of her cell opened, 


| and the head warder made his appearance. He told 


her that a Reverend Father had arrived from the 
convent to make preparations for the examination, 
which would now take place in less than half an 
hour, and that he had requested that she should be 
brought before him that he might advise her on the 
folly of attempting to withhold any information 
from the chief Inquisitor, and to explain how 
much more severe her punishment would be should 
she not take his advice. 

Teresa mechanically rose from her seat and fol- 
lowed the warder down a long corridor, terminating 
in a flight of steps leading to a door opening into 
It was. a small octagonal 


seats and a table, while before them hung from 
the centre of the room the cord and pulley used 
in extorting evidence from unwilling witnesses and 
offenders. As the cord, at the moment Teresa 
entered, was somewhat above the line of vision, she 
saw it not, but her eye rested on a Dominican brother 


| who, with his back towards her, was getting ready 
| some papers and an ink-horn for the examination. 
| On hearing their footsteps as they entered, he turned 


his head slightly, but not so as Teresa could see 
his features, and said in a whisper to the warder 
as he approached, ‘‘ Leave us for a few minutes, 
but be within call if I want you.” 

A slight expression of surprise passed over the 
warder’s countenance, but he made no reply and 
quitted the room, leaving the monk and the prisoner 
together. 

As soon as the warder had quitted the room and 
closed the door after him, the monk quickly turned 
round, and throwing back the hood he had worn, 
displayed to the astonished girl the features of her 
late lover, the now Brother Felix. She was about 
to utter a cry of alarm, when he advanced towards 
her and said hurriedly,— 

“ Teresa, recover yourself. Do not be alarmed, 
or you may bring ruin on both of us. Listen to me 
with attention, for in a few minutes Oriz and the 
Inquisitors will be here. I have stolen from the 
convent contrary to orders solely to save you if I 
can. Follow my advice, and when they ask you for 
the abode of your father, give them a false one 
without hesitation. Let it be outside the city or at 
some distance, say at Lagoscuro or Commachio if 
you please, so as to give time; and while the 
Inquisitors seek for him, I will provide for your 
escape trom prison, and we will fly together.” 

Teresa made him no verbal reply, but drawing 
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herself up, cast on him a glance of combined indig- 
nation and contempt. 

“Ah! Teresa,” he continued, “you have good 
reason to hold me in aversion, I admit, but bitterly 
do I regret the wrong I have done you. Now let 
me make amends by saving you if I can; and,” 
he continued, advancing and attempting to take 
her hand, which she instantly drew from him, “ suc- 
ceed in it I will, for I have both the courage and 
strength for the attempt, and the ingenuity to carry 
it out. Now do not hesitate, for every moment lost 
renders the difficulty of your escape the greater.” 

Teresa still made him no reply, but with great 
dignity in her attitude, continued to cast on him 
the same look of scorn and reproach, 

“ Nay, Teresa, if I am so loathsome in your eyes 
that you will not listen to me, let your own interest 
and that of your father guide you in this matter. 
Remember it is not solely your welfare that is at 
stake. Continue to hold me in contempt and de- 
testation if you please, but give me the opportunity 
of redressing some of the evil I have committed 
by saving you and your father. This I can do 
without tail, that is to say, if he is not at this 
moment within the walls of Ferrara, though even 
then I might still succeed ; but the difficulty would 
be greater. Will you grant me but this favour, even 
though aiterwards you may continue to hold me in 
the contempt you now do?” 

Teresa for the moment somewhat altered her 
manner, and for the first time spoke to him. 

“ How am I to know,” she said with great em- 
phasis in her tone, “that you are not at this moment 
deceiving me, and that in making this offer, you 
are only trying to draw from me the abode of my 
poor father in order that you may betray him ?” 

‘“* Teresa,” said Brother Felix, looking at her with 
a certain amount of respectful reproach, “can you 
consider me capable of such despicable treachery ?” 

Teresa made him no answer, but regarded him 
with the same calm dignified stern look. 

“T cannot blame you,” said the wretched man ; 
“but what canI do? For heaven’s sake listen to 
reason! I tell you that were I even at this moment 
the traitor you believe me to be, you could not 
injure your father by escaping and giving me the 
chance of assisting him. His arrest is merely a 
question of time. It would be impossible for him 
to leave the Ferrarese territory, while you are 
in your present danger. What then have I to 
gain? Yes,” he continued, placing his hands 
together in an imploring manner. “I have some- 
thing to gain, and that is your—I will not say love, 
but forgiveness for the injuries I have already done 
you, as truly as I have endangered the life of your 
father before I knew you, and loved you not. Ay, 
Teresa, contemptible as you may think me, I do 
love you even better than life itself, as I am willing 
to prove to you, and that without hope of return, 
and I am now anxious to do all I can to make 
some compensation for the misery I have caused.” 

Teresa made him no answer. She could have 
said there was another sin he had committed, and 








one of no little magnitude in the eyes of the noble- 
minded girl. He had succeeded in engaging her 
affections, and that to an extent she had not dreamed 
of herself, and, as she now had found, was utterly 
unworthy of them. She looked at him attentively 
for a moment, and appeared on the point of speak- 
ing ; but by an effort she restrained herself, and 
turning her head from him remained silent. Brother 
Felix noticed her hesitation, and probably imagin- 
ing that his words were not lost on her, he con- 
tinued,— 

““Why do you not answer me? Believe me, you 
have not a moment to lose. A few minutes more 
and it will be too late. Consider what I propose, 
and then say if it be possible for me to be actuated 
by an unworthy motive. I not only offer to relieve 
you from the torture, but to restore to you and your 
father liberty and life, and that almost to a certainty 
by the loss of my own, Ay,” he continued, no- 
ticing an expression of doubt on the girl’s counte- 
nance, “by the loss of my own! Once outside 
the Ferrarese territory, you and your father will 


| be safe, while I, in any country where there 


may be a Dominican friar, or even a Romish 
priest, will be denounced and sent as a prisoner to 
Rome. As you must see, I have nothing to gain. 
Let me once more implore you to follow my advice, 
and give some false and distant address as your 
father’s present residence; and before they can 
discover the truth, I shall have found means to 
accomplish both your own and his escape.” 

Teresa now turned her head towards him, and 
after regarding him attentively for a moment, said,— 

*“‘ Listen to me, and take my answer as the only 
one I shall give you. Dear as my life is to me, and 
terrible as the torture may be that I shall suffer, I 
will endure it rather than either my father or my- 
self should receive liberty at your hands. I know,” 
she continued, seeing Brother Felix was about to 
speak, “what you would say. You would attempt 
to prove to me that I overrate both my courage 
and powers of .endurance, but my reliance is on 
God, who is able to perform”—here her voice 
quivered, and her eyes filled with tears—-“ to per- 
form greater wonders than to endow a young girl 


| with power to support the torture that may be 


applied to her, and even the certainty of death 
afterwards, when the motive instigating her is to 
save the lite of an honoured and much-loved parent. 
I would a thousand times,” she continued, the 
gathered tear in her eye now falling down her 
cheek, “rather support whatever the malice of our 
enemies might think fit to inflict on me than obtain 
relief from the hands of ——’” 

Here her voice completely failed her, and placing 
one hand before her eyes she wept bitterly. 

“Teresa,” said Brother Felix, “you know not 
what you will have to endure. You know not the 
terrible power,” he continued, “ of that small cord 
in extracting words from an unwilling witness.” 

Finding ‘Teresa made him no answer, he pointed 


| with one hand to the cord, which was slightly drawn 


up above their heads, while with the other he 
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endeavoured to withdraw the hand which covered | 
her eyes, so as to call her attention to it. But 
Teresa had no sooner felt the pressure of his hand 
than she withdrew herself from his reach with the | 
quickness of lightning, glancing at him with a look 
of intense indignation as if insulted by his touch. In- 
stinctively the moment afterwards her eyes followed 
the direction of his finger which pointed to the cord, 
and she shuddered as she beheld it. 

‘“‘ A few minutes hence,” Brother Felix continued, 
“and you will be suffering the terrible agony that | 
simple instrument of torture is capable of inflicting, | 
and strong as your resolution may be at this moment, | 
it must be super-human indeed if capable of sup- 
porting it. Think but for one moment of the 
nenalty which would await one incautious word 
uttered under such torment. Once more, give me 
an answer without delay. The time is fast ap- 
proaching for the Inquisitors to arrive, and the next 
moment they may be here.” 

Judging from a shudder he saw pass over Teresa 
as she glanced at the cord, he imagined her courage 
was upon the point of failing. ‘Once more,” he 
said to her, “ give me an answer, and accept my 
offer of assistance. Promise me you will; if not 
for your own sake, cast one thought of pity on me. 
Imagine what my feelings would be, condemned to 
stand here and witness your suffering under the 
terrible torture to which you will be subjected. 
Hark! I hear footsteps in the corridor. One 
moment longer, and it will be too late. Dearest 
Teresa, you must feel some pity for me. Little did 
I know, till I judged from what I witnessed last 
evening, that you had for me any affection. Speak 
quickly, I hear the footsteps approaching.” 

The effect of his speech was far different from 
xhat might have been imagined. Great as her 
dread was at the entrance of the Inquisitors into 
the room, it was absorbed in her shame at finding 
her unworthy lover had discovered the secret of her | 
affection for him. The sound of the steps became 
more clearly distinguishable in the stone passage 
leading to the room, and Brother Felix, in the 
emergency of despair, advanced towards her to take | 
her hand, imploring her at the same time to speak. 
To avoid, not only his touch, but the sound of his 
words, she sank on one knee, and bending her head, 
placed her hands over her ears to shield herself from 
his arguments, and as she did so, she heard him 
exclaim, “Too late! too late!” and the door 
opened. 











CHAPTER XXVI.—DELIVERANCE. 

TERROR at the arrival of the Inquisitors was 
now added to her desire not to hear the per- 
suasive arguments of Brother Felix, and she re- 
mained crouched in the same position, taking no 
notice of the new comers. In this way she con- 
tinued for some moments, hearing nothing, when a 
hand was placed on her shoulder with great tender- 
ness. Fearing the hand was that of Brother Felix, 
she shrank from it, when on the other side of her 
she felt an arm placed gently round her waist, and 





a hand, evidently a woman’s, take her softly by the 
wrist. Teresa now let her hands fall from her ears, 
when a man’s voice, in kind accents, said— 

“Come, my daughter ; have courage. 
be alarmed.” 

“Teresa, my child,” said a kind female voice, 
well known to her, “rise up, you have nothing to 
fear. We have come to take you with us.” 

Teresa now, with the assistance of the arm which 
had been placed round her, rose from her knees, 
and gazed with astonishment at those near her. 
On one side, with real kindness and sympathy 
expressed on his countenance, stood the Jesuit 


Do not 


| Pelletario, on the other, Madonna Bonifacio, the 


governess of the Princesses, a lady who had always. 
felt, notwithstanding the difference of their creed, a 
marked affection for the beautiful and amiable 
heretic girl. Completely bewildered, Teresa had 
great difficulty in realising the position she was in. 
Madonna Bonifacio, seeing her surprise and confu- 
sion, clasped her in her arms, kissed her affec- 
tionately, and said— 

“‘ My child, recover yourself, for we have come to 
take you with us. His Highness having heard 
where you were, has sent an order for your release, 
and the Duchess has sent her carretta for you, 
which is now waiting below.” 

Teresa, through the kindness of Madonna Boni- 
facio, somewhat recovered herself; but the presence 
of the syndaco, who was also standing there, ap- 
peared still to keep her in doubt. Noticing the 
inquiring look she cast on him, the syndaco said 
to her— 

“It is quite true.” Then showing her a piece of 
parchment, he continued, “It is perfectly true. I 
have this morning had the happiness to receive the 
order for your release, signed by his Highness 
himself. Here it is.” 

Before answering a word, Teresa glanced round 
the room, and saw Brother Felix standing near the 
window, apparently occupied in looking at some- 
thing which was taking place below. At that 
moment the Dominican monk who had acted as 
Oriz’s secretary the evening before, and a lay 
brother of the order, entered the room. ‘The secre- 
tary appeared greatly surprised to see Pelletario, 
and although the two monks saluted each other 
with the greatest courtesy and humility, but little 
love appeared to be lost between them. 

“* Excuse me, my brother,” said the Dominican, 
noticing that Pelletario and Madonna Bonifacio, 
in company with Teresa, were about to leave the 
room, “Excuse me, but is theré not some little 
mistake in your removing a prisoner in custody of 
the Holy Office ?” 

The Jesuit, with great blandness in his manner, 
but a certain expression of triumph in his counte- 
nance, possibly indicating that he was master of the 
position, replied to the Dominican— 

“ T think,my Reverend Brother, that our proceed- 
ings are perfectly regular. The prisoner was first 
arrested on a charge of having broken the sanitary 
laws of the city, nor am I aware that any charge ot 
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heresy has been formally entered against her. Is 
not that so, worthy syndaco ?” 

“ She was first arrested on the charge of breaking 
the sanitary regulations,” replied the syndaco. 

** And was till a moment since,” 
tinued, 
words, “a prisoner of the civil authority ?” 

“ Quite true, Reverend Father,” said the syndaco. 

“ And you have also the order for her immediate 
release, signed by his Highness the Duke ?” 

“T have, Reverend Father; it is true.” 

“Show it to my Reverend Brother.” Then 
turning to the Dominican he said, “ You will see 
that we are perfectly in order. Should, however, 
any little irregularity unwittingly have occurred, 
the Holy Office have but to apply to his High- 
ness, who, as a true son of the Church, will 
give any communication he receives from such a 
quarter his profound attention. Will you excuse 
me, Reverend Brother, if I leave you? Her 
Highness is expecting us.” 

Notwithstanding his great command of feature, 
the Dominican secretary could not conceal his 
surprise at the Jesuit’s words. Making an effort to 
recover himself, he said— 

“Good morning, my Reverend Brother. Of 
course it will be my duty to inform his Reverence 
the Chief Inquisitor of what has taken place.” 

“By all means, Brother,” said Pelletario, with 
great suavity in his tone. “ Pray inform him of all, 
that no mistake may hereafter arise from any con- 
cealment.” And politely making room for Madonna 


Pelletario con- | 
laying particular expression on the last | 


| 





| drove on at a walking pace, a footman on each 


| 


|and the young Princesses, 


side of the carretta, and two of the ducal guard 
preceding it to the Palace. 

Teresa, on her way, turned towards Madonna 
Bonifacio, and said— 

“Am I then to be imprisoned 
Highness ?” 

‘“* Imprisoned with her Highness ?” said Madonna 
Bonifacio. “ My dear child, you are now in perfect 
liberty, and the guest both of her Highness and the 
Duke. The Princesses have also again returned to 
Ferrara, and will be delighted to welcome their 
friend. Come, my child, look gay again. Be 
assured you will receive a most cordial welcome.” 

Pelletario also put in his word of consolation, 
and explained to her the great satisfaction, not only 
her Highness the Duchess, but also the Duke 
would have in again 


with her 


seeing her. 

“T assure you,” he continued, “ we have all been 
deeply grieved at the inconveniences and sorrows 
which, through a current of untoward events, you 
have unavoidably been subjected to. But all is 
over now, and be prepared to meet her Highness 
with a cheerful countenance.” 

By this time the carretta had arrived at the Este 
Palace, and Teresa, accompanied by Madonna 
Bonifacio and the Jesuit, mounted the grand 


| staircase leading to the magnificent apartments 


Bonifacio, who was supporting Teresa, to go before | 


them, he bowed obsequiously to the Dominican, 
and then changing the expression of his counte- 
nance with great rapidity, he cast one glance of 
intelligence, mixed with stern displeasure, on 
Brother Felix, and left the room. 

They now descended into the courtyard of the 
Palace of Justice, where the splendid carretta of the 
Duchess was standing, to carry them the short 
distance from thence to the Este Palace. The 
officials in the courtyard, as well as the servants in 
attendance, could not refrain, notwithstanding their 
habitual good training, from casting a curious and 
anxious glance at the poor girl who a few minutes 
before had been about to undergo the torture, and 
who was now being escorted as a guest to the Ducal 
Palace by the two persons of the highest importance 
in the Duchy—the confessor to the Duke, and the 
lady superintendent of his daughters. With some 
little difficulty they placed the trembling girl in the 
carretta ; Madonna Bonifacio then took her seat by 
her side, and Pelletario opposite to them ; and the 
servants having drawn the curtains, the coachman 


which had been ornamented in the time of the 
late Duke, and continued their way onward till 
they had nearly arrived at a small private cabinet 
of his wife, the late Duchess Lucrezia Borgia. 
Just before reaching the door of this cabinet, 
Pelletario, with great good taste, said to Madonna 
Bonifacio— 

“Would it not be better that we allowed the first 
interview between her Highness and her triend to 


| pass without witnesses ?” 





“‘T quite agree with you,” said Madonna Boni- 
facio, and they then proceeded with her to the 
door, which an usher opened, and the next moment 
Teresa found herself in the presence of her illus- 
trious patroness. 

Teresa immediately rushed forward, and was on 
the point of flinging herself on her knees and taking 
the hand of her Highness, when the Duchess with- 
drew it, and placing it before her eyes wept for 
some moments in silence. 

“Oh, my child!” she said, “ how degraded does 
your presence make me appear in my own eyes!” 
Then placing her arm round Teresa she kissed her 
affectionately. Looking at her attentively for a 
moment, she continued, “ You little know to what 
depths I have fallen, and the sin I have committed.” 
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THE COMPANIONS OF ST. 


PAUL. 


X.—EPAPHRODITUS 


“My brother, and companion in labour, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, and he that ministered to my wants.””—Puut. ii. 25. 


AUTHENTIC materials for obtaining a clear view 
of St. Paul’s employments during his captivity in 
Rome, and for appreciating the use which he made 
there of his facilities for spreading the Gospel, are 
supplied by no Epistle so well as by that which was 
written to the Philippians ; and of all those com- 
panions who surrounded him at that time, and be- 
came helpful, both in Rome itself and in regard to 
communication with distant churches, the best to 


select as a representative of the whole number is | 
| that list of names, which is found in the last chapter 


Epaphroditus, the bearer of this letter to Philippi. 
As regards the Epistle, it is worth while, in the 
first place to observe that, while it contains no 
slight or obscure indications of suffering and struggle, 
it gives the impression of great vigour and of suc- 
cess in conducting the apostolic work. St. Paul 
tells the Philippians that “he would have them 


understand that the things which had happened unto | 
him had fallen out rather unto the furtherance of the | sep 
| which occur in this chapter. 


Gospel.”* His imprisonment, and the manner in 
which he had been able to bear his afflictions and 
te use his opportunities, had infused courage and 
zeal into the great majority of the Christian com- 
munity in Rome. Some, indeed, he adds, were 
under the influence of inferior motives ; but still, on 
the whole, there was marked progress.t And in 


the course of the Epistle there occurs the mention 
of two classes of persons with whom he was spe- | 
cially associated, and through whom the Gospel 


obtained a wide diffusion. 
rial troops and the members of the Imperial house- 
hold. What is called “the palace” { must really be 


understood as denoting the general body of soldiers | 
in Rome, whether quartered on the Palatine or in | 
other parts of the city ; and in the phrase “ Czsar’s | 


household” § all those are comprised, whether slaves, 

freed-men, or officials of various ranks, 
stood in some sort of personal relation to the 
Emperor. It is evident that in carefully attending 
to the two methods thus supplied for spreading 
the Truth of Christ, we are closely considering 
St. Paul’s Companions. 

As regards the Imperial household, from the 
Christian members of which salutations were sent | 
with peculiar warmth to the Christians at Philippi, it | 
is obvious, even at first sight, that any religious im- 
pression made here was likely to have great results. 


Officials of all kinds, touching every rank and | 
condition of life, were in connection with that | 


vast establishment. Moreover that establishment 
was in the very centre of the civilised world, and 
had drawn into itself and assimilated very various 
national elements from all parts of the Empire. 


Doubtless, too, Christianity had penetrated into | 


this household before St. Paul himself arrived in 
Rome. This might be taken for granted from the 


+ Ver. 15—18. 
$ Ibid. iv. 22. 


‘These were the Impe- | par: ast attel 
| while such a combination as that of Philologus and 


who | 


very existence of the Epistle to the Romans, which 
had been sent from Corinth more than two years 
before the voyage from Czesarea began.* 

But we need not be limited to these general 
expressions. We are able to supply details from 
something more than mere conjecture, and to name 
with a high degree of probability some of the per- 
sons with whom St. Paul was brought in contact in 
the close neighbourhood of the Court. In endea- 
vouring to elucidate this point we naturally turn to 


of the Epistle to the Romans, and of which no use 
was made when Onesimus was our subject. Nowit 
is a Circumstance of very singular interest that some 
resting-places of the dead, undoubtedly appertain- 
ing to members of Czsar’s household, and un- 
doubtedly also belonging to the very time of St. 
Paul’s sojourn in Rome, exhibit in connection with 
sepulchral ashes a large number of the very names 
The wniter of this 
paper can never forget the start of pleasure with 
which he saw the name of Tryphena in one of 
these cells underground, and then that of ‘Try- 
phosa ‘among the foliage in another part of the 
same vineyard. But many others of the identical 
names in the Epistle occur among these inscrip- 
tions. Some, indeed, such as Urban and Hermes, 
are common names, so as to cause no surprise. 
Others, such as Stachys and Patrobas, are com- 
paratively rare, so as to arrest the attention more : 


Julia deserves special observation, the former 
word appearing among these monuments, and the 
latter in itself indicating a connection with the 
Imperial family.t On the whole, though nothing 
can be absolutely proved, it is difficult not to be- 
lieve that we have here in Modern Rome the ashes 
of some of those in the midst of whose companion- 
ship St. Paul preached the Gospel in Ancient 
Rome. 

From the Imperial household to the Imperial 
troops the transition is easy and obvious. The 
word “palace” in our English Version itself sup- 
plies the natural link of connection. A large num- 
ber of soldiers were quartered in the palace itself 
on the Palatine Hill: and among the most interest- 
ing remains of Imperial Rome are rude inscriptions 
scrawled by these rough soldiers on the plaster, at 
the very period when Christianity was young. 
Some have thought that St. Paul himself had his 
residence in one of these chambers. Others, per- 
haps with more probability, have imagined his 
| dwelling to have been within the great Praetorian 
Camp, the position of which is still conspic uously 
marked by a great square enclosure on n the north of 


* See Rom. xv, 25, 31 ney a 
+ See the Bishop of Lincoln’s ‘Tour in Italy, 
| and especially Professor Tightfoot’s * 
| Pians,”” pp. 169—176 


” vol. iis, Pp. 1735 
‘Commentary on the Philip- 
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the city. The most probable view of all is that the 
expression in the Epistle refers not to any exact 
place, but to the body of Praetorian guards, wherever 
they were posted. The position of St. Paul’s 
“hired house”* may be left indeterminate, as of 
no moment in regard to our present subject. ‘The 
point of importance is his continuous communica- 
tion with the soldiers. 

We know that the Apostle was freely allowed to see 
“all that came in unto him.” + His conversations, 
then, were incessant ; and they must have led to much 
subsequent discussion, resulting in the gradual dif 
fusion of Christian faith and love. But a companion 
of one particular class, though the individuals were 
not the same, was with him night and day. A soldier 
was always by his side, with his own hand chained 
to the Apostle’s hand. This circumstance fur- 
nished to him a remarkable opportunity for spread- 
ing the Gospel. The soldier who kept guard over 
him was frequently changed; and thus, in the 
course of the “two whole years,” he must have 
made the intimate acquaintance of a considerable 
number of members of the army. As first one and 
then another relieved guard in this military duty, 
each of these rough men, in this intimate relation, 
would observe and wonder at the earnestness and 
zeal of this prisoner—would see and hear him in 
his appeals to those “that came in unto him ”— 
would marvel at his intense earnestness in argu- 
ment and in persuasion—at other times would see 
him studying such “books” as those which are 
mentioned in reference to a later imprisonment, 
and “especially the parchments,”$ if we are to 
view them as denoting the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures—would watch that process of dictation, under 
which one part of the New Testament Scriptures 
came gradually into existence,—and, above all, 
would watch him at his prayers, those prayers to 
which he alludes so constantly in the opening parts 
of his Epistles, and nowhere more emphatically 
than in those four Epistles which were written at 
this time in Rome.§ 

Each such soldier, when his duty was done, 
would go back to tell his comrades of this won- 
derful prisoner. Nothing like it had ever been 
known. It would be the talk of all the barracks. 
And, of course, it is obvious that the quarters of 
the soldiers were, more or less, in relation with 
all the city. Thus, by the exercise of a little 
careful thought, we begin to see the full meaning 
of the juxtaposition of the two sentences which 
St. Paul places together in the early part of what 
he writes to the Philippians: “I would that you 





should understand, brethren, that the things which | 


happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the Gospel: so that my bonds in 
Christ are manifest to all the praetorian troops and 
to all others elsewhere.” 


to him in Jerusalem, the holy city of revealed | and Colosse. 


| 
It seems strange that a| communication to Philemon, those documents 
power of spreading the Gospel, which was denied | which are associated with the names of Ephesus 
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profligate and cruel centre of the heathen world ; 
stranger still, that this liberty of evangelisation 
should have been exercised through the very 
soldiers who caused him to be perpetually a 
prisoner. 

But again, the work done at the centre not only 
produced results in Rome, but affected a much 
wider circumference through the medium of the 
soldiers. These members of the Roman army 
were recruited from many barbarous nations on 
all the frontiers of the empire. They came from 
Britain, from Germany, from Africa, from the 
Danube, from the East. And, in turn, they were 
liable to be sent out to various and far distant 
places on foreign duty. An illustration of this is 
supplied by the case of the Centurion Julius, who 
has recently been under our direct consideration.* 
These troops in Rome were in organic connection 
with all the provinces. Thus the army itself be- 
came a kind of missionary organization ; and there 
is little doubt that the ultimate establishment of 
Christianity in the Empire owed a great deal to the 
spread of Christian thoughts and Christian feelings 
by these methods. Campaigns or Civil Wars took 
place frequently during this period; and in each 
great movement of Roman soldiers we can justly 
see a preparation for the receiving of the Gospel. 
Our own country, for instance, was just then in the 
process of being conquered ; and as the victorious 
army pressed on afterwards, and established itself 
firmly in such places as London, Chester, and 
York, they would bring with them reminiscences of 
St. Paul; and thus the words spoken and the 
work done by this prisoner at Rome were among 
the causes that led to the founding of the early 
British Church. We have good reason to look 
back with thankfulness to what he was able to do 
in those “two years, no man forbidding him.” t 

Thus, through the medium of the soldiery, pro- 
gress was made in the diffusion of the Gospel 
through the world, though the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles was stationary in his prison-house. But, 
in another and more emphatic sense, it is true, to 
use his own expression, that “the Word of God 
was not bound”t while he himself was in bond- 
age.§ “The care of all the churches” still pressed 
incessantly upon his active mind; and from this 
Imperial centre, whence troops, and governors, and 
judges were continually sent to all the provinces, 
St. Paul too despatched his messengers with letters 
which have survived to our day, while military and 
political despatches have been forgotten. We 
cannot too carefully bear in mind that the Com- 
panions of St. Paul stood to him in the place of 
postal arrangements. In the case of several of his 
Epistles, we can name the persons who conveyed 
them. Onesimus took, along with the private 


Phoebe was the bearer of the great 


truth, should have been given to him in Rome, the | letter from Corinth to Rome: and at an earlier 


* Acts xxviii. 36. 4 Ibid. 3r. 3 z Tim. iv. 13. 
% See Eph. i. 16; Phil. 1. 4; Col. i. 2; Philem. 4. 


| 


+ Acts xxviii. 30, 31. 


* Acts xxvii. 13 xxviii. 16. v 
¢ 2 Cor. xi. 28. 


7 2 Tim. ii. 9. 
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period we find Titus engaged in the same way in | 
connection with the Epistles to the Corinthians. 
The correspondence of St. Paul with Philippi | 
possesses an interest which is unique. No church | 
was so dear to him—no church so thoroughly de- | 
served, or so copiously received, his approval. In | 
the midst of his thought of all the various Chris- : 
tian communities which he had founded, the re- 
membrance of none was so pleasing to him as of | 
this. He calls it “his joy and his crown.” The | 
circumstances under which the first converts were | 
made at Philippi (and it must be regarded as highly 
probable that among these early converts was | 
Epaphroditus) were of such a character as to leave 
an indelible impression on his memory. All his 
communications, too, with this church, since that first 
introduction of Christianity into Europe, had been 
satisfactory and cheering. The notices, indeed, of 
his two subsequent visits to Philippi are but scantily 
given in the Acts.* But the Epistles reveal an in- 
tercourse, which indicates warm feeling and watch- 
ful thought towards the Apostle. ‘This church, 
though not wealthy, as other churches were, + and 
though much tried by conflict and suffering, had 
supplied St. Paul’s wants by generous contribu- 
tions, both in Thessalonica, very soon after his 
departure from Philippi, and, at a later time, in 
Corinth.t Thus, by the recollection of his own 
sufferings, by the joy with which he beheld their 
victory over persecution, and by a sense of per- 
sonal kindness shown to himself, St. Paul was spe- | 
cially bound in affection to Philippi. | 
The occasion which brought Epaphroditus to | 


Rome, and caused the writing of this Epistle, was | 





a recurrence of their old generosity. They heard 
that he was in prison and in want. Thus “now 
at the last their care of him flourished again.” § 
The original expression, which is thus translated, is 
very beautiful. It reminds us of a tree, which, 
though it may have suffered in hard winters, and 
though it may have been severely handled by the axe, 
still lives and sends out fresh and vigorous shoots. 
Their wish, too, was not simply to send a certain 
sum of money safely to Rome, but to supply as 
much sympathy and comfort as possible to the 
Apostle in his time of difficulty and trial: and as 
the best representative of their own feelings, and 
the most likely person to make the gift acceptable, 
they chose Epaphroditus. 

Now, to aid us in estimating aright the character 
of Epaphroditus, and his association with St. Paul 
in relation to the spread of the Gospel, we have a 
passage very copious in detailed information, while 
it is full of the tenderest feeling. St. Paul is now 
sending back Epaphroditus, of whom he gives this 
description : he is “my brother and companion in 
labour and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, and 
he that ministered to my wants.” Then he adds 
the reason why he is now sending him: “for he 
longed after you all, and was full of heaviness, 
because that ye had heard that he had been sick: 





* Acts xx. 3, 6. 


. t See 2 Cor. viii. z. 
3 2 Cor. xi. 9. i 


t Phil. iv. 10. 


for, indeed, he was sick nigh unto death: but Gol 
had mercy on him ; and not on him only, but on me 
also, lest I should have sorrow upon sorrow: I am 
sending him, therefore, the more carefully, that, 
when ye see him again, ye may rejoice, and that 
I may be the less sorrowful.” And further and 
most interesting information is given in the con- 


| cluding words of the passage, when, after urging 


that Epaphroditus ought to be received “with all 
gladness,” he adds this further reason why he ought 
to be held in high honour, “ because, for the work 
of Christ, he was nigh unto death, not regarding 
his life, to supply their lack of service towards 
me.” By this last expression we are not to under- 
stand that there was any reluctance on the part of 
the Philippians in general to do service to St. 
Paul, but that Epaphroditus had done what those 
who were absent could not do, and what they 
would have done if they could. ‘They invite 
us to consider at length what Epaphroditus 
was to St. Paul, what he was to the Philippians, 
how he became a bond of closer union between 
the Apostle and this Macedonian Church, what his 
sufferings and feelings had been in time of sick- 
ness, and, further, what the actual cause of this 
sickness had been. Some very brief remarks on 
each of these five points are all that is possible here. 

(1.) As to the estimate which St. Paul set on 
Epaphroditus, it is evident, in the first place, that 
sufficient time had elapsed since his arrival in 
Rome for the Apostle to know him well and to 
speak of him confidently. He was no mere casual 
acquaintance, and certainly St. Paul was not in the 
habit of using words at random. But we find him 
here accumulating the most honourable epithets in 
describing his friend. Epaphroditus is his “drother,” 
his ‘companion in labour,” his “ fellow-soldier.” 
The description is given in an ascending scale. 
Here are brought before us common sympathies in 
feeling, labours undertaken in common, and com- 
munity in suffering and struggle. May we not also 
add—community in victory? It is clear that 
Epaphroditus has not been content with simply 
being the messenger of the Philippian Church, 
however prompt and faithful, and then stopping 
with the discharge of his errand. He has entered 
into St. Paul’s case with much feeling—has thrown 
himself heartily into his work—has stood by his 
side in conflict. Other parts of the Epistle reveal 
to us that St. Paul had many opponents in Rome, 
and that some things involved to him a peculiar 
harassing of the mind. We cannot wonder, then, 
that he speaks warmly of Epaphroditus. We must 
mark, too, the personal gratitude expressed in 
the last phrase of the verse—‘ He that ministered 
to my wants.” It very evident from this 
language that the Philippian “messenger” had 
not simply presented the money which he brought, 
but had contributed also his own thoughtful 
solicitude and encouragement. All this explains 
the deep emotion with which St. Paul asks that 
Epaphroditus, on his return to Philippi, may be 
} “received in the Lord with all gladness ”—and 
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with which he thanks God for His mercy in having 
restored his friend to health, after a dangerous 
sickness—lest, as he says, he should have had 
“ sorrow upon sorrow.” 

(2.) Turning now, in the second place, to the 
relation of Epaphroditus with the Philippian 
Church, we see in him their willing and zealous 
messenger. He is the representative of their 
liberality. Evidently, too, he is no common- 
place member of that community. His generous 
character corresponds with the errand on which he 
has been sent. And now he is about to be placed 
in a new relation to the Church in Philippi. Now 
he is taking back to them this Epistle, which is to 
rortify them and cheer them for whatever conflicts 
are still in store. Having “sown worldly things” 
in sending Epaphroditus to Italy, they are now, in 


| illustration of the truth that the “whole body is 
| Joined together and compacted by that which every 
joint supplieth.”* And in pursuing such reflec- 
tions we see the advantage of studying the New 
Testament according to the biographical method. 
We thus learn how Christian feeling may be 
strengthened, and Christian hearts united, through 
individual exertion. ‘This, too, is within the power 
of every one of us, if we use our opportunities 
aright, by putting ourselves in ready sympathy 
with those around us and with all whom we can 
help. 

(4.) What has just been said suggests a fourth 
point, well worthy of distinct attention. Epaphro- 
ditus had been dangerously ill, causing much 
anxiety to St. Paul; and the news of this illness 





his return, “reaping spiritual things”* for them- 


selves and for all future ages. Among the journeys | 


which come before our notice in the apostolic his- 
tory, hardly any are more worthy of our attention 
and sympathy than those which Epaphroditus took 
from and to Philippi. 
while to bear in mind that we are now, through the 


able to realize the route than formerly. He would 
travel, as we should say, by Brindisi; and then, 
after crossing the Adriatic, would follow the great 
Roman road, which there intersected the moun- | 
tainous country which we call Albania. Every- | 
thing which gives freshness of outward circum- 
stances to the ever-fresh lessons of the earliest | 
Christian times has a value which ought not to be | 
despised ; and certainly Epaphroditus has a claim 
on our minute attention, as the worthy represen- 
tative of a noble church. 

(3.) We are thus brought, in the third place, to 
observe how Epaphroditus became a link of per- 
sonal feeling between St. Paul and the Christians 
of Philippi, binding together more closely than ever 
the Apostle and his converts. The mere arrival of 
Epaphroditus in Rome must have made old me- 
mories more vivid, and kindled warm affections toa 
greater warmth. Questions innumerable would be 
asked concerning well-known friends of former days 
—concerning new accessions to the faith—concern- 
ing those who were gone to theirrest. The gift, too, 
which Epaphroditus brought was made far more 
precious, and touched the Apostle’s heart more 
tenderly, in being conveyed by such a man. 
Meanwhile, the anxiety which was felt in Philippi, 
through the news of their messenger’s serious illness, 
became known to St. Paul. Thus an earnest wish 
was awakened in his mind to alleviate their sorrow. 
Great as was his own loss in seeing Epaphroditus 
depart, he was anxious that he should return at 
once, that when they “saw him again” they might 
“rejoice,” and that, as he most generously adds, he 
himself might be “ the less sorrowful.” It would 


had reached the Philippians, causing distress to 
them. ‘This feeling on their part was a sure indi- 
cation that he was worthy of their love and esteem. 
But the point to which attention is here asked is 


| this, that Epaphroditus was himself unsettled and 
| unhinged, when he heard of this feeling among the 
And it is quite worth our | Philippians. 


“He longed after them all, and was 


| full of heaviness, decause that they had heard that he 
most modern arrangements for travelling, better | 


had been sick.’ We like Epaphroditus none the 
less on this account. It brings him very near to 
ourselves. It is just what many of us have expe- 
perienced, in times of nervous illness, when we 
know that friends are anxious. and when we think 
of home. 

(5.) But one thing more must be noticed before 
we close. ‘The origin of this serious and dangerous 
illness is made known to us. It was in the cause 
of the Gospel that this risk had been incurred. 
“ For the work of Christ he was nigh unto death, 
not regarding his life.” And the original Greek 
conveys the impression that there had been in 
Epaphroditus an imprudent zeal—a disregard of 
proper precautions—an overtaxing of his strength. 
The same causes have often since brought faithful 
ministers of the Gospel into jeopardy of their lives ; 
and, though there is always something to regret in 
such imprudence, still enthusiasm and self-forget- 
fulness are admirable features of character, and such 
men ought to be “ held in reputation.” 

As we leave the subject, there is a temptation to 
pause for a moment on a thought which is sug- 
gested by the sending forth from Rome such 
letters as those which were conveyed by Onesi- 
mus and Epaphroditus. Every eye is now turned 
with new and intense interest to what is taking 
place there. May we not say that Paul is still 
bound in Rome? Nothing indeed can be more 
out of harmony with the spirit of these papers than 
harsh judgments on those who do not agree with the 
writer. Stern controversy has its place elsewhere, 
but not here. But even some Roman Catholics 
are now saying that one of the things most needed 
throughout the Roman Catholic communion—in 





be difficult to find anywhere a more affecting inter- 
change of affectionate feeling. It is a most forcible 


Seminaries for the education of the Clergy—in 
parishes for the reading of the Laity—is a thorough 





* Eph. iv. 16. 
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knowledge and intelligent appreciation of the doc- 
trine and character of St. Paul. This, however, 
is, under present circumstances, quite impracti- 
cable. The course of history has been such that 
the Council of Trent, like Felix, “ left Paul bound.”* 
If only we could pour through the whole Roman 
Communion a flood of St. Paul’s doctrine, well 
understood, vast benefits would follow to Christen- 
Gom at large. But the fountain of this stream.is 
frozen at Rome. While there every detached 


text which is supposed to reflect honour on St. 
Peter receives a colossal exaggeration, it is no 
breach of justice or charity to say that the whole 
continuous and eiaborate teaching of St. Paul is 
thrown into the shade. Once, when he was lite- 
rally a prisoner in Rome, his Epistles went forth 
freely from thence, to be the possession of the whole 
Christian people. Now this part of “the Word of 
God” is itself “bound” in Rome. Is not this 
contrast one of the most startling in history ? 
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BY THE EDITOR. 
V.—FLORENCE AND SAVONAROLA. 


FLORENCE boasts a library such as few cities 
possess ; a museum in some respects of unrivalled 
treasures ; galleries, the Pitti and Uffizi, which, be- 
sides the far-famed Venus de Medici, contain many 
splendid works of art; churches where the beauty 
of the pictures corresponds with the richness of the 
marbles ; palaces and tombs associated with some 
of the greatest names and most stirring events in 
history ; a position, with the picturesque heights 
around its walls and the Arno flowing through its 
streets, such as few cities possess, and but two or 
three surpass. Yet, as associated with the piety, the 
unrivalled oratory, the singular purity of life and 
remarkable soundness of doctrine, the seraphic zeal, 
the apostolic labours, the perils, the persecutions, 
and the death of Savonarola, to me the most 
interesting place there was the old monastery of 
San Marco. 

This convent, which belonged to the order of the 
Dominicans, and was erected by Cosmo Medici, 
the father of Lorenzo the Magnificent, still stands ; 
nor has suffered much either from the hands of 
violence, or the wear of time. Its cells are empty, 
but the doors still hang on their hinges, and—proof 
of the fine climate ot Italy—the walls retain in 
almost their original freshness the famous frescoes 
of Fra Angelico. ‘These are beautiful; one of the 
most celebrated that where the monk has repre- 
sented with loving and skilful hand the Annuncia- 
tion. Mary is humbly seated on a low chair with 
her arms crossed over her bosom, and an azure 
mantle, with a red tunic below, falling over her 
knees. Her countenance wears an expression of 
calm and heavenly beauty ; her hair flows over her 
shoulders ; and she seems so full of humility and 
devotion that, as one says, we feel inclined to re- 
peat the angel’s salutation, “Hail, Mary, full of 
Grace.” This monastery is in fact so entire, that 
though no monk now sleeps in its empty cells, or 
walks the deserted corridors, we almost fancied 
ourselves carried back to the days of Savonarola, 
and that we might at the next turn come face to 
face with him, or with Fra Dominico, or with Fra 
Silvestro, his companions in the faith and at the 
burning stake. 


Girolamo Savonarola was the prior of this mo- 
nastery. His own cell is still there ; its open door 
inviting us to enter and meditate in a place this 
great and good man consecrated to close and 
holy communion with his God. ‘This cell is some- 
what larger and more commodious than the rest, 
consisting of an outer and also an inner chamber, 
and having these words written, and that not long 
after his martyrdom, above the door: 

HAS CELLULAS 


HIERONYMUS SAVONARUOLA 
INHABITAVIT. 


Vv. P. 


There, as among her most precious relics, Flo- 
rence now shows memorials ot the man whom, by 
help of infidels, licentious artists, unprincipled poli- 
ticians, and “ lewd fellows of the baser sort”—tools 
of the Pope and Church of Rome—she first hanged 
and thereafter burned to ashes. The cell, which we 
entered reverently, contains his chair, his couch, 
and the robes of which they stripped him when he 
stood face to face with death in the great square of 
Florence. On that occasion Silvestro, a fellow- 
martyr, suddenly relieved of all fear, turned to Sa- 
vonarola, and to his great joy said, “ Now is the 
time to be firm, and to meet death with a joyful 
countenance!” and the sight of these vestments 
recalled the calm intrepidity of the martyr and his 
memorable reply to the bishop who despoiled him 
of them, and said as he despoiled him, “ I deprive 
you of the Church militant and triumphant.” “ Of 
the Church militant, yes,” replied God’s servant ; 
“but of the Church which is triumphant, no—that 
does not belong to you.” Besides these relics we 
saw something more interesting, and more identified 
with Savonarola, than these faded robes. ‘There, 
carefully preserved under glass, were two thick MS. 
volumes, written with his own hand. ‘The ink is 
still wonderfully good ; the handwriting is small, 
and the manuscripts bear on the face of them evi- 
dence of the care with which he studied the Holy 
Scriptures, and prepared those famous sermons 
which stirred the whole city,and shook to its founda- 
tions the power of Rome. More, perhaps, than 
any uninspired preacher ever did before, or has 
done since, Whitefield or Chalmers or Hall, Savo 
narola took possession of his hearers and moved 
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it. || their feelings—the multitude, the vast crowds | | and seemed to predict those which Luther was |} 
10 i| with whom he now tenderly pleaded, and over | about to bring on the Christian world, commencing 
le || whom anon he thundered, yielding to his influence | with Germany ; ; and he was not deceived when he | 
is as water, whether they come in gentle breezes or | imagined that reform being contemned, and the 
e- || roaring hurricanes, to the winds of heaven. | hatred against the clergy redoubled, an enemy was __|| 
th || The prior of San Marco, the subject of our|about to be produced, more formidable to the || 
le || sketch, stands out as one of the grandest, if not the | Church than the Bohemian one.” iH 
of || greatest, character of the fifteenth century. Inhim| In these circumstances Savonarola appeared— | 
is |} Italy gave birth to a reformer before the era of the | rose, I may say, at least in Italy, as the day-star of || 
Reformation—one whose motives and work, whose | the Reformation. The office he aspired to fill, less _ || 
life as a reformer, and whose death as a martyr, | like Jonah’s—a prophet of doom, to announce the || 
we shall be better able to appreciate by taking a | destruction of the Church, than like John Baptist’s, || 
rapid glance at the state of the Church when he | calling her ministers and members to repentance, || 
appeared. because the day of the Lord was at hand. Smitten || 
| We should err were we to suppose that no re-| with judicial blindness—for Rome, as revealed in | 
| monstrances had been made till his day against the | prophecy, and made, indeed, inevitable by her | 
crimes of Churchmen and the corruptions of the | claims to infallibility,is not to be reformed, but | 
O- Church. In their beautiful valleys, from the days | destroyed—she refused to repent; and, as Ahab | 
or || almost of the Apostles, the Waldenses had kept the | did Elijah, regarding her wisest friends as_ her 
Lis faith; and, amid all but universal apostasy, had | enemies, she put them to silence by putting them 
1d held “a banner for the truth” flying on their native | to death ; and, had she the power, would do the 
le- || mountains. Then, as early as the eighth century, a| same now, I am persuaded, to such remonstrants 
st, || reformer appeared in him who left the mountains of | as Foullkes in England, and Father Hyacinthe in 
Tr, || Isauria to reign over the East, under the name of| France. It was the old story of the Sybil’s leaves. 
ng || Leo III. Gibbon says of him, “ Ignorant of | When Savonarola was in Italy, calling, but in vain 
| sacred and profane letters, this martial peasant | calling, her to reform, there was a little boy, a 
was inspired with a hatred of images. He de-| | miner’s son, learning his letters in a small town of 
| molished the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the | Saxony, who was to break what the other could not 
| saints.” The successor of Leo III. was no less bend ; working, not a reform, but a revolution in || 
lo- || advanced in his views, and zealous in the same | the Church. What the monk of St. Dominick be- 
by | good cause ; a general assembly which was con-| gan, the monk of St. Augustine entered on and | 
yli- || voked in his reign, in the year of our Lord 754, | completed ; and it was not without reason, there- 
ais «|| having ordained thedestruction of all representations | fore, that Luther claimed Savonarola as on his side, | 
ed |} of saints, and declared all visible symbols of Christ, | and, indeed, regarded him as a pioneer in the work | 
we | | except the bread and wine of the communion, to be | of the Reformation. | 
‘h, |} blasphemous or heretical. ‘These attempts at re-| Among other remarkable signs of our own times, | 
he || formation, which the Pope of that day, Gregory II., | it is, 1 may observe, an ominous circumstance— 
of | denounced as sacrilegious outrages, were, indeed, | one boding no good to the Church of Rome—that 
W- one of the principal causes of the separation of the | the world is recalling the memory of Savonarola ;_| 
3a- 1 Western from the Eastern parts of the Empire. | his principles, his noble daring, his doings, and his _| 
he | After this event the darkness deepened over that | death. The good brave martyr of Florence is now | 
ful | § = || section of the Church which received the Pope as its | coming to the front, and a name, once little known 
its || head, and regarded Rome as its centre. At length,| to many, and long forgotten by most, is much _ || 
his || to use the words of Bertrand Vacher, a Carmelite | in men’s mouths now, and takes a prominent place 
im || Friar, bravely outspoken by him at the Council | in the literature of our age. Nor is that true only 
ive |] of Constance, in 1415—“ insatiable avarice, in- | of Protestant, but also of Roman Catholic countries. 
Of | || domitable ambition, gross ignorance, scandalous | Florence herself, proud of him who fell a sacrifice 
it; |i indolence, and execrable worldliness” were the | to truth and liberty in her streets, reveres his name ; 
hat | characteristics of the clergy. Bossuet himself} guards and shows his relics ; and inspired, we hope, _|| 
we |} acknowledges that a great prelate, charged by the | somewhat with his principies, has paid him public 
ied | Pope with the preparation of the matters to be} honours, and is, at this very time, engaged in || 
re, i treated of by the Council of Vienna, laid it down | raising a monument to his memory. A sketch || 
[s. || as the basis of the work of that assembly, “that it; of the man whose name is by so many sacred || 
es 1 was essential to reform the Church in its chief and | ties associated with this fair city may not only be || 
all, |] in its members.” He goes still further. In refer-| interesting, but profitable to my readers ; prepar- | ° 
vie |] ring to the efforts which the ae Julien made | ing them to play a worthy part among those || 
oly at the Council of Basle to remedy the disorders of | great and eventful changes which, though neither || 
ons || the clergy and Church, and also to his prediction that | a prophet nor a prophet’s son, I can see to be at 
da- |} if these were not reformed there would arise a heresy | hand. Any way it may stir up his people to more 
han || worse and more dangerous than that of Huss and | fervent prayer, that God in his own time would 
has || his followers, Bossuet says, “Thus in the fifteenth | hasten this impending doom. 
vO. | century, the greatest man of his age deplored the| « Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and 
ved |} | evils, and foresaw the sad consequences of them, | prophets, for God hath avenged you on her. And a mighty 
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angel took up a stone like a great mill-stone, and cast it | were all nations deceived. And in her was found the blood 
into the sea, saying, ‘ Thus with violence shall that great city | of prophets, and of saints, and of all that were slain upon 
Babylon be thrown down, and shall be found no more at all. | the earth.” 

And the voice of harpers, and musicians, and of pipers, and 


trumpeters, shall be heard no more at all in thee; and no THE EARLY LIFE OF SAVONAROLA 
craftsman, of whatsoever craft he be, shall be found any more 7 ; ee si 
in thee; and the sound of a mill-stone shall be heard no Only a few hours by rail from Bologna, which 


more at all in thee ; and the light of a candle shall shine no };,.. . : ed 

i ; gl l 2 » between Florence ; nice 
more at all in thee ; and the voice of the bridegroom and of lies is se line L “e sone 4 lorence and Venice, 
the bride shall be heard no more at all in thee ; for thy mer- Stands Ferrara. his city, long the seat of a 
chants were the great men of the earth; for by thy sorceries bishop, and afterwards of an archbishop, formerly 
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belonged to the Papal States, but is now embraced | of a famous university, or that there Tasso had his 
by the kingdom of Italy. It is a town of great | prison and Ariosto has his tomb, but this, that in 
age, its origin being traced back to the middle of | the early part of the sixteenth century, when the 
the fifth century. To our gr&t regret, we were | Papacy was raging and the skirts of Rome were 
not able to visit it. For, notwithstanding that it is | growing more and more red with the blood of saints, 
now a small and decayed place, where the grass | God’s people fled to its gates, and found an asylum 
grows green on streets once the scenes of courtly | within its walls. There, for example, John Calvin, 
splendour, and trodden by the feet of eighty thousand | the great Reformer, whom it is the fashion now to 
inhabitants, Ferrara, rich in memories of the past, | traduce—though those who founded and died at 
offers many attractions to the traveller. To us the | the stake for the Church of England sought his 
chiefest among these was not that it was the seat | counsel—and at whose feet John Knox was trained 
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for his enduring work in Scotland, found a refuge 
from the storm. In Renée, its celebrated duchess, 
he had a warm patron and a powerful protector ; 
and there, also, the last but not least of its attrac- 
tions, Girolamo Savonarola first saw the light of 
day, being born in Ferrara on the 21st December, 
1452. 

God is no respecter of persons, as the Bible 
says and all history teaches; yet it has been often 
observed, that those whom He raises up to be 
patriots, to reform the Churches, to maintain his 
truth and the liberties of mankind even to suffering 
and to death, have sprung in many cases from no 
mean families. To refer to the Reformers of my own 
country, Patrick Hamilton, who had the honour to 
be the Stephen, as the proto-martyr of Scotland to 
lead the van of a noble company of confessors, 
was a cadet of the ancient, ducal, and in a sense 
royal house of Hamilton, Wishart who, so to 
speak, plucked the banner from that dead soldier’s 
hands, and taking his place in the field of battle, 
took it also at the stake, was the son of a country 
gentleman — as well, if not better born than 
Beaton, his murderer, the bloody Cardinal. Then 
when Charles II. was restored, and a persecution 
began in Scotland worse than she had suffered at 
the hand of Papists, many who stood foremost, 
and fell bravely fighting, in the breach could claim 
an equally honourable descent. James Guthrie 
belonged to the ancient house of that name; and 
the title of his fellow-martyr, the Marquis of 
Argyll, speaks for itself. ‘There are many reasons 
why the upper classes of society should look with 
respect as well as kindness on the lower ; and in 
the subject of my sketch we have another example 
of what should teach the lower classes to turn 
a deaf ear to the voice of demagogues—of all 
who, instead of trying to narrow, try to widen what 
is already too broad—the gulf that, to the loss of 
both, yawns between those that, did they know 
each other better, would respect each other more. 
Savonarola’s family, one of honour and repute, 
originally belonged to Padua, a city famous as the | 
birthplace of Livy, and the seat of a celebrated | 
University. His grandfather was a distinguished | 
physician, and also a distinguished Professor of 
Natural Science there. He was the first of his 
family who settled in Ferrara, having left Padua 
at the solicitation of the Marquis Nicolo d’Este. 
Savonarola’s mother was a lady of Mantua, the 
birthplace of Virgil. We know little more of her 
than her name, Anna Helena Buonacorsa; and 
that she belonged to a distinguished house, whose 
deeds, not lost to fame, are recorded in the history 
of the country. 

In turning to the early years of great men, we do 
not always find the dawn giving promise of the 
day. Clive, for instance, the founder of our Indian 
empire, was actually sent abroad as a ne’er-do-well— 
to be out of the way, that he might not involve his 
family in the disgrace which he was sure to bring 
upon himself. And what better fortune for a 
~. could any expect for the reckless lad? He 
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wasted all his money in Rio Janeiro; he landed 
on the shores of India as destitute of character as 
of cash ; and twice he snapped a loaded pistol at 
his head, nor was restrained from pulling the 
trigger when for the third time the muzzle was at 
his brow but by the thought, Surely God intends 
me to do some great thing when this pistol has 
twice missed fire! Nor, to pass from statesmen 
into the region of religion, when John Bunyan, a 
tinker-lad, was the loudest swearer, and the fore- 
most in mischief, of all the voughs that played pitch 
and toss on the village-green, did his early life 
afford any promise of the grace that sanctified, and 
the glory that shone on his future career. 

On the other hand, there are cases where, in the 
rosy beauty of a cloudless sky, the dawn corre- 
sponds with the brilliant character of the day ; 
cases where the proverb, generally true of nature, 
fails to apply, “ That a grey morning is the sign of 
a bright day ;” cases better described by another 
adage, this, namely, “‘ The boy is father of the man.” 
It was eminently so with Savonarola. Not less dis- 
tinguished by early piety than by early talents, he was 
one of those children for whom people often, though 
foolishly, anticipate an early grave ; saying, They 
are too good to live. As if, like John Baptist and 
the Prophet Jeremiah, he had been sanctified from 
his mother’s womb, a strange gravity, a spirit of 
contemplation and piety, marked his early years ; 
and long afterwards it was remembered how in his 
very childhood, the boy found his delight in build- 
ing little altars, and performing various acts of 
devotion. 

In his youth, though not morose, he was of a 
retiring disposition; silent in company; fond of 
seclusion ; and taking little interest or part in the 
sports common to his times and years. He had 
actually reached manhood, it is said, before he 
ever set foot on the promenade to which the gay 
and fashionable society of Ferrara daily resorted. 
Not that he was insensible to the charms of beauty, 
or, as Sir Isaac Newton is reported to have been, 
unsusceptible of the ordinary feelings of humanity. 
On the contrary, it is said, that he was once, at 
least, entangled in the toils of love, having formed 
a strong attachment to a young lady of his native 
town. Nor, as sometimes happens, did his in- 
difference to the ordinary pleasures and pursuits of 
youth arise from any apathy of temperament, or 
want of energy of character. On the contrary, he 
was an enthusiastic and ardent student ; applying 
himself to his studies with such indefatigable in- 
dustry as to outstrip all his rivals, and carry off the 
highest honours of the schools. Yet his character 
had not changed since those tender years when it 
was the boy’s delight to make little altars, and per- 
form in his nursery the functions of a priest. His 
springs of action were as much higher than those 
of his fellows as was the place he won. It was not 
earthly distinctions, but truth he loved and sought ; 
and divine truth especially. This he pursued with 
such a single eye and devout spirit, that, ere long, 
all other studies, if not quite abandoned, lost their 
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| 
charms for him, and by-and-by, though he had | 
achieved in them many splendid triumphs, he | 
altogether abandoned the paths of ordinary lite- | 
rature ; yielding himself up to the mysteries of | 
redemption, and giving his whole heart and soul to 
the study of theology. 


Thus Savonarola spent his youth, passing | 
through that dangerous period with an un-| 


blemished reputation; for whatever differences | 
there be among those who have sat in judgment | 
on his character and career, all, his foes not | 
less than his friends, as well those who hated as | 
those who revered his memory, are agreed in this, | 
that while he gave early promise of extraordinary | 
abilities, he was not more conspicuous for his 
endowments than for his virtues in the days of his 
youth, Mirabeau was a bold fortune-teller when, | 
hearing Robespierre speak for the first time in the | 
French Convention, he said, That man will do | 
great things! His ground for such a wonderful | 
forecasting of the future this, as he himself said, | 
that Robespierre believed —the true secret of | 
effective oratory—believed every word he spake. 
It would not have required the genius and in- 
tellect of Mirabeau to predict the probable future 
of Savonarola. He presented in his very youth 
that rare combination of great mental and moral | 
properties with which, to go to Scripture for ex- | 
amples, as in the case of Moses, of Samuel, of 
David, of St. Paul, God usually endows those who 
are to be leaders of mankind—achieving some great 
work in their lifetime, and leaving their mark on 
the world they leave. 


THE LOT SAVONAROLA CHOSE, 


Dominick, of the house of Guzman, commonly 
called St. Dominick, was of no mean descent. By 
his father’s side, he was the grand-nephew of one 
emperor, cousin of another, and cousin-german of a 
third ; while on his mother’s side he was sprung 
from those princely Normans who came down from 
the north to invade the Two Sicilies, and conquer 
them by force of arms. This man was the founder 
of the order of Dominicans. They are the heads | 
of the Inquisition. As such they have been bloody 
and relentless persecutors of the Gospel; have 
stretched the limbs of tender women on the rack ; 
have revelled in the cries extorted by torture ; and 
shed rivers of the blood of God’s saints. ‘The | 
very mention of them stirs up all one’s loathing and 
indignation. How much more the sight >—as I well 
remember feeling, when present in St. Peter’s at that 
ceremony of Holy Week where the Pope appears, 
and with bread, flesh, and wine, presented to each by 
his own hands, feeds thirteen pilgrims ! 

Pio Nono, very near to whom I stood, asked a 
blessing and returned thanks most reverently ; bore 
himself kindly and courteously to the pilgrims, so 
called ; and one could not but feel a liking to the old 
man—he wore on his face, as he turned and looked 
on the crowd of spectators, an expression of such 
genuine and unmistakable benevolence. He came 
attended by a cloud of cardinals and high ecclesi- 











a cardinal, who was the 
head of the Dominicans, and, of course, at the head 
of the Inquisition. The man was so fit for his place, 
if one might judge by the hard, low, cruel, iron- 


astics, and among them 


| like expression of his face, that on his being pointed 


out to me, I could not help, in my sudden remem- 
brance of the bloody cruelties of his order, and my 
entire forgetfulness of where I was, exclaiming, “ He 
is an ill-looking fellow; I am thankful I am not 
in his hands!” Hush, whispered my informer, your 
tongue may get you into a scrape; and so, though 
the observation tickled the fancy of a French priest 
beside me, who seemed to understand English, we 
thought next day it was really to do—to issue 
in serious consequences. By way of banter, my 
party had threatened me with a visit of the In- 
quisitors, and a closer acquaintance than, though 
we had already visited them, I had yet made, or 
would wish to make, with their dungeons in the 
Castle of St. Angelo. We were sitting next day in 
our salon in the Via Babuino, when, to the surprise 
of all, and, as yesterday flashed across my mind, 
somewhat to my consternation, our courier came 
to say that a priest was at the door. Well, to 
put the best face on a bad job, I desired the 
servant to introduce him; and in he came, robed 
in full canonicals, for anything I knew an official of 
the terrible Inquisition. He bowed in silence to 
our party, who had stood up to receive him, and 
we to him in return, wondering what would come 
next. A young man with an amiable expression 
of face, he certainly did not look like an inquisi- 
tor; nor did his attendant present a formidable 
appearance, being a mere boy with a surplice on 
his back, carrying in one hand a brush, and in the 
other a vessel, as it turned out, of holy water. 
Without a word said by either party, he seized— 
not me by the throat—but a book in his pocket ; and 
opening it, began at railway speed to mumble over 
its pages, the boy at his elbow ever and anon put- 
tinginaloud Amen. Having continued this strange, 
and to us incomprehensible, service for some five 
or ten minutes, he closed the book, returned it to 
his pocket, and then seizing the brush out of the 
boy’s hand, he dipped it into the holy water, to 
whisk that round about on the walls. Having given 
us a share, if not a shower of it, he bowed and 
vanished, and with him all our fears of inquisition 
and inquisitors. Odd enough, it is mentioned in 
the life of the celebrated Bishop Berkeley that when 
he was in Rome he had a visit of the very same 
kind ; and in the first instance, for he also had been 
indulging in some freedom of speech, put the same 
alarming interpretation on it. I learned afterwards 
that this was a sort of parochial visitation. Once a 
year the priest pays such a visit to every house in 
his parish ; to bless it, and with the holy water put to 
flight, not heretics, for we stood our ground, but any 
goblins, devils, and evil spirits that may be there, 
and who cannot—so they say—abide “‘ holy water.” 

Now, though these Dominicans, whose visit we 
dreaded, are identified more than any others 
with the bloody cruelties and persecutions of the 
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Inquisition, St. Dominick established the order 
to extirpate “heresy,” as he called the truth—by, 
if possible, gentler and more Christian-like means. 
When thirty years of age, he was travelling in the 
south of France about the year 1190. There he 
met with some who had been inoculated with what 
he regarded as a heresy, with the religious senti- 
ments of the Albigenses. He preached to them ; 
and having succeeded, after spending a whole night 
in the attempt, in weaning them from their Albi- 
gensian views, he became deeply impressed with 
the power and importance of preaching. His 
meditations on that subject resulted in his insti- 
tuting the order of monks who are called by his 
name, and whose special function was to bring 
back, through the instrumentality of preaching, 
those. who, falling into heresy, had strayed from the 
fold of Rome. 

This order of monks, to return now to my proper 
subject, had a house in Bologna, which, as I have 
already mentioned, is not far distant from Ferrara ; | 
and in April, 1475, it opened its gates to receive | 
Savonarola — he, without the consent, or even 
knowledge, of his father, having left his home during 
the festival of St. George to enter as a candidate 
for the vows into this monastery of the Dominicans. 
And when we look into the motives which led him 
to take this step, his case teaches us that though 
Popery is a bad thing, there may be many good 
Papists. Few finer instances of early piety are to 
be found than what his case presents ; and per- 
haps no candidate for the ministry in our Protestant 
Churches ever entered it with more prayer, more 
zeal, more devotion, and more solemn feelings than 
he; with a higher sense of the awful importance of 
the office, and a deeper sense of his own unworthi- 
ness to fill it. Nor is his case so very uncommon 
in the Romish Church as might be supposed ; of 
which I am convinced by a circumstance which 
happened forty years ago, when I was a student at 
the Sorbonne in Paris. 

My principal companion and most cherished 
acquaintance in the fension where I lodged was a 
young Frenchman of the name of Fevrier. Among 
the many Frenchmen with whom I came in 
contact, he was almost the only one who was 
not a sceptic; more or less, at least, tainted with 
infidelity. He was of a religious turn of mind, 
and had been in part educated for the priesthood, 
being well up to all the stock arguments in favour 
of his own Church, and able to speak Latin almost 
as fluently as his mother tongue. One day, as we 
were walking in the garden of the Luxembourg, I 
asked him why he had abandoned his intention 
of becoming a priest? I shall not soon forget 
his answer—the expression of his face, the tones of 
his voice, and his action. He raised his hat, and 
turning round to me, as he touched his head, said, 
“Ah! the shaven crown is a solemn thing!” We 
should do those who are preparing for the priest- 
hood wrong, if the standard by which we judged 
them was the general character and conduct of 





priests. It is after men enter on the duties of that 
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office that they enter on a sea of temptation which, 
I may say, strews all the shore with melancholy 
wrecks. No doubt before that, by way of preparation, 
they have to wade through the foul and unutterable 
abominations of Liguori, or some such manual 
of instructions for discharging the duties of a 
confessor; but it is in the confessional box 
itself that the terrible fight between their prin- 
ciples and their passions begins. I am told that 
for the first twelve months, or so, the breast of 
the poor young priest is the scene of a fearful 
struggle. Certainly, the devil never invented any- 
thing so well calculated to sap the foundations of 
virtue as auricular confession, and those questions 
which the priest, doomed to celibacy, is instructed 
to put to the fair penifents, whose breath he 
feels on his cheek, as they pour their secrets into 
his ear. The result is just that which men of 
common sense would anticipate, and men of can- 
dour in the Roman Catholic Church themselves 
admit. In by far the greater proportion of in- 
stances, the priests become the victims of the 
machine they work—of the cruel circumstances in 
which they are placed. ‘Their lives are not pure ; 
nor any wonder! Can a man take fire in his 
bosom, and his clothes not be burned? Can one 
go upon hot coals, and ‘his feet not be burned? 
The best evidence of that lies in this, that in those 
Roman Catholic countries where the system is free 
to develop itself, it is not customary for respectable 
families to associate with priests, or allow them to 
set foot within their doors. 

But whatever be now, and ever will be of neces- 
sity, the corruptions of the Church of Rome, they 
had reached a height in Savonarola’s days which 
left little, in point of morality, to choose between 
Paganism and Popery. From the head of the 
Church down to the lowest, dirtiest religious men- 
dicant, the Church was one mass of seething 
corruption, There was no attempt made to hide 
their vices; so that, it might be said, though 
the words had a very different sense as applied 
to our first parents, “they were naked and 
were not ashamed.” A few places, no doubt, like 
high grounds in a flood, stood up more clear than 
others out of the general corruption; and very 
probably of all the monkish orders that of the 
Dominican, specially charged with the duty of 
maintaining the purity of the Church, was at that 
time the purest. It was to that quarter, therefore, 
Savonarola turned his eyes. There he sought refuge 
from a world whose wickedness filled his soul with 
horror ; resolved under the banner of St. Dominick 
to devote himself to the saving of souls, the glory 
of God, and the purification of his Church. This 
step he knew his father, proud of his distinguished 
son, and anticipating for him a brilliant career in 
other fields, would set his face against. But the 
youth had made up his mind; he was prepared to 
sacrifice the most brilliant earthly prospects, and 
leave father, houses and lands, and all that the 
world counts dear, to deny himself, take up his 
cross daily, and follow Christ. When his friend 
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Alexis, killed by a flash of lightning, Jay dead at | evil to the age of twenty-two years, but has vouch- 
Luther’s feet, amid his terror and sorrow, he seemed | Safed to choose him for his soldier. And do you 
to hear a voice within him, crying, “To the convent— | not consider it a great mercy to have a son made 
to the convent!” and so, without intimating his | so easily a soldier of Christ? You should rather 
intention to any one, with a small bundle of clothes, | rejoice and exult in this triumph. Nevertheless, 
and his Plautus and Virgil under his arm, Martin | I know it cannot be but that the flesh must grieve. 


Luther entered the monastery of the Augustinian | Still it should be restrained by reason, especially by 


Friars at Erfurt. In such a path Savonarola had 
gone before him. A secret flight opened to him 
the only door of escape. He fled: and the first 
news of it his father received was conveyed to him 
in the following letter. 
Exquisitely beautiful, very touching in its tender- 
ness, and glowing with the most ardent piety, it 
will form such a graceful termination to this article, 
as do the flowers and rich carvings of a Corinthian 
capital to the pillar on which it stands. 

“*T doubt not but that you are greatly grieved at 
my departure, and the more so on account of that 


departure being kept a secret from you ; but I wish | 


you to learn my mind and intention from this letter, 
that you may be comforted, and understand that I 
have not acted so childishly as some think... . . 
The reason which induces me to dedicate myself to 
religion is this: in the first place, the great wretched- 
ness of the world, the iniquity of men, the de- 


bauchery, the adultery, the theft, the pride, the | 


idolatry, the dreadful profaneness into which this 


age has fallen, so that one can no longer find a} 


righteous man. For this, many times a day, with 
tears, I have recited this verse :—‘ Ah, fly those cruel 
regions—fly those shores of covetousness !’ And 
this because I could not endure the great wicked- 
ness of certain parts of Italy; the more also, 
seeing virtue exhausted, trodden down, and vice 
triumphant. This was the greatest suffering I could 
have in this world; therefore, daily I entreated of 
my Lord Jesus Christ that He would raise me from 
the mire. Continually I made my prayer, with the 
greatest devotion, to God, saying, ‘Show me the 
path in which I should walk, for to Thee do I lift 
up my soul.’ Now God has been pleased in his 
infinite mercy to show it me, and I have received 
it, though unworthy of such grace... .. Oh! 
Jesus, rather let me die a thousand deaths, than 
that I should be so ungrateful as to oppose Thy 
will. 

“Then, my dearest father, you have rather to 
thank our Jesus than to weep; he gave you a son, 
and has not only preserved him to some extent from 


With it meanwhile I close. | 


| wise and magnanimous men like you. Do you not 
think it is a great affliction to me to be separated 
from you? Yes, indeed, believe me, never since I 
| was born had I greater sorrow and anguish of mind 
than in abandoning my own father, and going among 
| strangers to sacrifice my body to Jesus Christ, and 
to give up my own will into the hands of those I 
never knew. But afterwards reflecting on what God 
is, and that He does not disdain to make of us poor 
| worms his servants, I could not have been so daring 
as not to yield to that kind voice, especially to 
my Lord Jesus, who says, ‘Come unto me, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 
| rest; take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for 
my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.’ Because 
| I know you lament that I left you secretly, almost 
as a fugitive, let me tell you that such was my dis- 
tress and the suffering of my inmost soul at having 
to leave you, that if I had expressed it, I verily be- 
| lieve before I could have departed from you my 
| heart would have broken, and I should have changed 
my purpose and resolution ; therefore do not won- 
| der that I did not tell you... .. I beg you, then, 
my dearest father, to cease to weep, give me not 
more sadness and grief than I have: not of regret 
for what I have done, for indeed I would not re- 
voke that, though I expected to become greater 
than Cesar Augustus: but because I am of flesh, 
as you are, and sense is repugnant to reason, and I 
must maintain a cruel warfare, that the devil may 
not seize hold of me, particularly when I think of 
you. Soon will these days pass, in which the recent 
calamity will appear (as it now does), and after- 
wards I trust both you and I shall be consoled in 
this world by grace, and in the next by glory. 
Nothing remains but that I beseech you that you 
would comfort my mother, whom I beg, together 
with you, that you will bestow your blessing on me, 
and I will ever pray fervently for your souls. 
“GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, 
| “Your Son. 


| *¢ Bologna, April 25th, 1470.” 
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MISSION WORK. 


“ There is no restraint to the Lord, to save by many or by few.””—1 Sam. xiv. 6. 


IsRAEL, on Moreh’s steep, 
Waked up, at dawn’s first peep, 
Waked up and wonder’d : 
Midian, in myriads round, 
Lay on the dewy ground, 
By the vale sunder’d. 


Israel’s ten thousands press 
On in their mightiness, 
Loud the hill thunder’d : 
God’s awful voice they hear, 
“ Back those who fail or fear ! 
Back trembling sword or spear! 
Faint-hearted ! draw not near !” 
He who can save by few 
Faithful to Him, and true, 
His own great work can do, 
Do with three hundred ! 


Far down in Moreh’s glen 
Myriads of sleeping men 
Never to wake again 
Carelessly slumber’d : 
Dreams, through their broken sleep, 
Watch for God’s people keep, 
Waking them up to weep 
As if outnumber’d, 
Then back to dreamland creep 
Souls care-encumber'd. 


Sudden wild gleams of light 
Flash on their startled sight, 
Pitchers at dead of night 
Shatter’d and sunder’d. 
Wake up those wilder’d men, 
God fights for Israel then, 
Trumpets loud thunder’d : 
Out springs each heathen-sword, 
Out for the mighty Lord, 
Doing His will and word, 
His standard raising, 
Each on his fellow fell, 
Doing dark deeds of hell, 
Man’s wrath God praising. 





Israel at break of day 
Look’d on and wonder’d, 
There in the valley lay, 
Melting like dew away, 
Myriads of yesterday 
Crushed by three hundred ! 


Now when the tale is told 
Of those so true and bold, 
God’s valiant saints of old, 

His own anointed! 
Good Christian men take heart, 
Rise up, and do the part 

By Him appointed. 


Myriads of heathen lie 

In darkness doomed to die, 
From mercy parted, 

Thousands, themselves to please, 

Live here at home, at ease, 

Lift not hands, bend not knees, 

To bring God’s light to these 
Poor broken-hearted. 


Yet, to His promise true, 
He His own work can do 
By His own faithful few : 
Earth’s pitchers broken, 
Darkness in ruin crash’d, 
Light on the sleepers flash’d 
By the word spoken: 
Truth, through the countless host, 
By sin depraved and lost, 
And from God sunder’d, 
Told out—the dead to wake, 
Heav’n to rejoice—and make 
Hell’s deep foundations shake, 
Told—trumpet-thunder’d ; 
Till the world saved shall be 
From dire extremity, 
By the fidelity 
Of God’s three hundred! 





JOHN MONSELL, 





MIRIAM’S JEALOUSY. 


THE sister of Moses was no ordinary woman. 
Even in childhood she had shewn herself quick- 
witted enough when set to watch her infant brother 
in his ark of bulrushes amid the flags of the Nile 
(Ex. ii. 7). And she it was who with prophetic 
fire led the song of triumph when Israel stood in 
safety on the eastern shore of the sea in which their 
pursuing enemy had perished (Ex. xv. 21). A 
strong will too she evidently had; for she was 
able to induce Aaron to take part even in an attack 
upon Moses. “ Miriam and Aaron spake against 
Moses” (Num. xii. 1). The precedence given to 


her name in this matter points to her as the insti- 
gator. Moreover, their railing at Moses had some- 
thing to do with his wife; they “spake against 
Moses because of the Ethiopian woman whom he 
had married ;” a sister's grievance rather than a 
brother’s. Even the alleged chief ground of their 
discontent, “‘ Hath the Lord spoke only by Moses ? 
Hath he not spoken also by us ?” was most likely, 
from what we know of Aaron’s character, due to 
Miriam’s self-asserting jealousy. But what deci- 





| sively marks her as the prime offender in this un- 
| seemly outrage upon Moses is the total exemption 
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of Aaron from the punishment which it entailed ; | 
‘Behold Miriam became leprous, white as snow; | 
ron looked upon Miriam, and, behold, sh 


ama Ac 
and 4a 


was leprous” gp 9 Xil. 10). 

Certait nly the Lord had spoken by Miriam and 
Aaron. “I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam,” He said ages afterwards by the mouth of | 
one of His prophets (Mic. vi. 4). It is not merely 
by the great man who appears once in a century, 


or in many centuries, that the Lord speaks. He 
peaks also by many a lesser man, and woman too, 
great man’s contemporaries. But there are 
mind fatal to any right speaking in the | 
f the Lord. It mattered not that Miriam | 
was a “ prophetess” (Ex. xv. 20); if she gave way | 
isy, pride, and self-will, it was no use her 
ing, “ Hath not the Lord spoken also by us?” 
She needed, perhaps had long needed, some sharp 
inishment to bring her to her senses ; and when 
he spake openly against Moses the time for it was 
The Lord then takes the matter into His own 
Moses was not likely to have taken much 
notice of it himself. “The man Moses was very 
meek, above all the men which were upon the face 
of the earth” (Num. xu. 3). This eulogy of his 
meek ness, occurring as it does immediately 1 before 
the Lord’s sudden’ descent upon his detractors, 
eems to imply that, if the Lord Himself had not 
iterposed, Moses would have done nothing in the 
matter. Little enough of jealousy had he. When, | 
a short time before this outbreak, one came 
and told him of Eldad and Medad prophesying with- 
out his authority in the camp, he merely said, 
‘Enviest thou for my sake? Would God that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets!” (Num. xi. 29). | 
Even so, whenever it was told him that his sister did 
prophesy in the camp, doubtless he felt a brotherly 
sympathy and satisfaction, and heartily thanked 
God for Miriam’s gift of prophecy. Himself con- 
“slow of speech, and of a slow tongue.” 
well pleased had he been, when first commanded to 
and speak with Pharaoh, to avail himself of the 
= permission to make use of the ready tongue | 
of his brother Aaron (Ex. iv. ro—r7). Not that | 
1¢ was unable to speak, upon some occasions, even | 
h wonderful eloquence; in which respect he | 
ns to have resembled St. Paul, who though | 
speech contemptible” (2 Cor. x. 10), according | 
| 
| 
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the verdict of the babbling critics of Corinth, 
was yet at times a marvellous orator. But this is 
quite compatible with slowness of speech upon 
ordinary occasions. Perhaps it was owing to their | 
own facility of speech, as contrasted with the lack 
of it in Moses, that Miriam and Aaron were in a 
measure emboldened to ask whether the Lord did 
not speak equally by them as by Moses. Still | 
such an outbreak of murmuring as they were then | 
guilty of is mostly the result of several combined | 
motives. For some of these motives, except for | 
re own sakes, Moses might not care. But at | 
st he would be vexed with them for their jealous | 
railing at his wife. It had been by protecting her 
from the oppression of the rude shepherds of Mi- | 





e}ence to the prejudices even 


| brethren, 


| lifted in behalf of 


| dian that he had first won her love (Ex. 11.17). He 
was not likely to forfeit it now by unmanly defer- 
: hi is own brotk 1er 
think a Ethiopian woman 
no mate for the captain of the host of Israel? O 
Miriam, Miriam, the captain of the host of Israel 
once roamed an outcast upon the’ plains of Midian, 


and sister. Do they 











and he remembers, though you may forget, that it 
was to a h a ss wanderer that Jethro ive the 
h — of his daughter. 

put ket us ni t be m. She 
ware ve felt as if n Moses 
than any one else. ‘It had een her ence of 
mind which obtained for her infant brother his ow1 
| mother as a nurse, when Pharao ighter was 
on the point of taking him away, perhaps for ev 
from all the ties which could bind him tto his 
family and his countrymen. His earliest sympa- 
thies, cherished by all the magical power of a 
| mother’s love, had been thus secured for his Hebrev 


£; . sranre hea cr ld n 
uter years he could no 


compelled him to ren 


so that 1 
taking the steps whi 
for ever his c mes tion with the court of Ph 
Miriam thus did her young brother a great s 
though of akind the full “extent of which 1 
she nor he could perhaps thoroughly und¢ 
But, even so far as they could appreci 
vice was great. We mistake human nature, howe 
if we suppose that the consciousness of having done 
a service to Moses would prevent Miriam from 
resenting his subsequent removal to the house of 
Pharaoh’s daughter. It mattered not that the 
moval was inevitable. It perhaps sowed the seeds 
of that jealousy mer long afterwards, feeding upon 
imaginary grievances, bore the bitter fruit of un- 
seemly murmuring. Meanwhile for many a long 
year she shares the lot of her afflicted cot intrymen ; 
and who knows but that “ Miriam the prophetess ” 











late it, tn 


Ci, 


re- 


may have had much to do with sustaining the spirit 
of her down-trodden kindred under all their hard 
toil and oppression? She has still one brothe 


left, and he, like herself, has the gift of utterance. If 
they can do nothing else, they can speak the words 
of comfort and hope. For a moment the lost one 
flashes before their eyes, his strong right arm up- 
‘his suffering brethren. But it is 
only for a moment ; and he is gone, they know not 
whither. They are left to console and support 
their afflicted people as best they may. 

But if ever they had felt any jealousy of Moses 
when he was enjoying the favour of Pharaoh, there 
would be no trace of it left when, after forty years 
of exile from Egypt, occasioned by an outbreak 
of sympathetic affection for his own kith and kin, 
he suddenly reappears like one risen from the dead. 
Well indeed might Aaron be glad in his heart when 


i 


+ 
| the Lord said to him, “ Go into the wilderness to 


iv. 27). Never, we may be 
sure, was there a happier meeting than that meeting 
in the wilderness of the two sons of Amram the 
Levite. Hand in hand they would go to make glad 
the heart of their sister; and it w ould not be then 


that Miriam looked 


meet Moses” (Ex. 


scornfully upon the Ethiopian 
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wife. There is joy in Israel that day when Moses | 
and Aaron gather together the elders of Israel; “and | 
Aaron spake all the words which the Lord had 
spoken unto Moses.” It is Aaron who speaks to the 
children of Israel. It is Aaron too who for the most 
part speaks to Pharaoh, and even performs most of | 
the signs and wonders. As yet there is no room | 
for jealousy, and, notwithstanding Aaron has to 
obey the directions of Moses, perhaps no inclina- 
tion for it. Aaron was but too ready to lean upon 
others. Hitherto he had perhaps looked to Mi- 
riam for his inspiration, It cost him no effort to 
transfer his allegiance to Moses. And, so long as 
Aaron hiniself played a prominent part, even Mi- 
riam would not resent, perhaps did not fully per- 
ceive, the real pre-eminence of Moses. In Aaron’s 
activity she might see her own work. And what, 
she might think, should hinder her acquiring a 
somewhat similar influence over Moses himself? 
But, for the present, there is stern pressing 
work to be done. So let it be done, no matter 
how or by whom. It és done; and no distrust, 
no suspicion, no jealousy, is permitted to disturb 
the harmony of that song of triumph which rises 
upon the eastern shore of the Red Sea, when 
Moses and all the people sang praises unto the 
Lord: “and Miriam the prophetess, the sister of 
Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with 
dances; and Miriam answered them, Sing ye. to 
the Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously ; the 
horse and his rider hath He thrown into the sea.” 
Yes, the Lord hath indeed triumphed gloriously, 
and it is verily a time for timbrels, and dancing, 
and singing, and eloquent speech, in which the 
voices of Miriam and Aaron are at least as loud 
as the voice of Moses—perhaps a little louder. 

But a change comes over the scene; such a 
change as with the multitude it sometimes does 
not take much to produce. It takes but a three 
days’ march into the wilderness, with a scarcity of 
water, to put an end to all the singing and dancing, 
and to call forth very harsh discordant sounds in 
their stead: “The people murmured” (Ex. xv. 
24). O eloquent Aaron, of what avail is now your 
ready tongue? And sister Miriam’s timbrel ; that 
too is of no use now. Henceforth you must stand 
back, and make way for the man by whom the 
Lord speaks “not in word but in power” (1 Cor. 
Vv. 20). 

A sad day for Aaron is that when, in the absence 
of Moses, the people gather round him, and say, 
“Up, make us gods, which shall go before us ; for 
as for this Moses, the man that brought us up out 
of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is become 
of him” (Ex. xxxii. 1). And yet, with all its 
humiliation, a profitable day ; for it reveals to him 
his own deplorable weakness. What is become of 
Moses? ‘That is Aaron’s difficulty as much as it is 
the people’s. Without Moses he knows not what 
to do; he can only do as he is told; and if Moses 
be not there to teil him what to do, he must even 
do as the peopie bid: “ Thou knowest the people,” 











he said afterwards, with helpless simplicity, to 
Moses, “that they are set on mischief” (Ex. xxxii. 
23). Strange it may seem to find him, so soon after- 
wards, speaking in concert with Miriam against 
Moses, and asking whether the Lord had spoken 

nly by Moses; for had He not also spoken by 
Aaron and Miriam? But of this you may be sure, 
that the man who leans helplessly upon his fellow- 
man is ever in danger of being turned even against 
him upon whom he most leans. Let but a strong 
will be brought to bear upon him at a critical 
moment, and it is all over with his fidelity to his 
oracle. At least for a time he can be made to go 
contrary even to his innermost conviction. Aaron 
did not really sympathize any more with Miriam’s 


jealousy than he had done with the people’s idolatry. 


But Miriam has watched her opportunity, and Aaron 
cannot resist. He is sufficiently punished when he 
sees his sister suffer. Ready as ever to repent, he does 
not now seek, as he had done in the matter of the 
golden calf, to shift the blame even upon the real 
instigator of the offence: “ Alas, my lord,” he says 
to Moses, “I beseech thee, lay not the sin upon us, 
wherein we have done foolishly, and wherein we 
have sinned. Let her not be as one dead.” He is the 
better for his past experience. The first step in 
self-discipline has been taken by the weak character, 
when, though led astray by others, it has learned to 
share, instead of shifting, the blame. 

As for Miriam; whilst Aaron had to discover 
his weakness, she had to be convicted of her pride 
and jealousy. Thrown comparatively into the 
shade by the ever-growing prophetic power of 
Moses, and failing to exert over him the influence 
which she perhaps considered her due, she must 
needs attribute her failure to the poor Ethiopian wife, 
who had rejoined her husband (Ex. xviii. 5) since 
Miriam’s timbrel had led the dance of triumph. 
Miriam knew not that it was merely her own pitiful 
vanity which had conjured up the grievance. She 
mistook alike her own mission and that of Moses. 
People do make such mistakes, overrating their 
own importance; and their baffled vanity wreaks 
its vengeance upon many an Ethiopian wife. Every 
cause of complaint, however, is raked together when 
the outbreak comes. Husband and wife fare alike 
that day: ‘‘ Miriam and Aaron spake against Moses, 
because he had married an Ethiopian woman: and 
they said, Hath the Lord spoken only by Moses ? 
Hath He not spoken also by us?” Disappointed 
prophetess! Short-sighted priest! When the Lord 
speaks by any one the authority is self-evident. 
Whoever brings a message from God needs no 
querulous vindication of his claim to speak. O 
prophet or prophetess of the living God, if you 
have anything to say, speak out; and if it be 
indeed the Spirit of God that speaks by you, there 
is that in human souls which can recognise His 
voice. But if the divine voice be drowned in you 
by the clamour of selfishness, jealousy, and pride— 
if it be less your object to de a prophet and speak 
the truth of God than to de cal/ed a prophet and 
honoured as such among men—then it were even 
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| 
well for you if, instead of leaving you to your own | both she and Aaron had learned a lesson they would 
imaginations, the Lord should drive you out from | never forget. Henceforth they would be but too 
the tabernacle a leper as white as snow. God was | glad to strengthen the hands of Moses in all the 
very merciful to Miriam, in that He did not let her | heavy trials which awaited him. They presently 
alone in her discontent. | hear pronounced the stern verdict of forty years’ 
When Miriam was brought back into the camp, | wandering in the wilderness (Num. xiv. 33); and, 
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surely, to lead a stiff-necked and rebellious people | ture, in quiet, unpretentious discharge of duty, they | 
for forty years through dreary deserts is no such may lay firm hold of the truth, which, when petulantly | 
enviable lot, that they need any longer be jealous and selfishly sought after, was almost eluding their | 
if its main responsibility rest with Moses. Plenty grasp, that the Lord does speak, not only by Moses, | 
of work for the Lord they can each find to do, pro- but also by them. 

vided they are but content to do it; and peradven- HENRY WHITEHEAD. 
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ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


IX.—MIRACLES OF DESTRUCTION. 


WE regard the | Maker. 
miracles of our | Breath. 
Lord as an epi-} Our Lord had already spoken the parable of the 
tome of the works | fig-tree that bore no fruit. This miracle was but 
of his Father,| the acted parable. Here he puts into visible 
there must be | form that which before he had embodied in words. 
room for what we | All shapes of argument must be employed to 
call destruction. | arouse the slumbering will of men. Even the 
-In the grand | obedience that comes of the lowest fear is a first 
process of exist-| step towards an infinitely higher condition than 
ence, destruction | that of the most perfect nature created incapable 
is one of the, of sin. 


It is the indrawn sigh of the creating 

















phases of crea- | 
tion ; for the infe- | 
rior must ever be | 
giving way for the 
growth of the su- 
perior: the husk | 
must crumble and 
decay, that the 
seed may germi- 
nate and appear. 
As the whole 
creation passeson 
towards the son- 
ship, death must 
ever be doing its 
sacred work 
about the lower 
regions, that life | 
may ever arise 
triumphant, in its 
ascent towards 
the will of the| 
Father. 

I cannot there- 
fore see good | 
reason why the | 
almost solitary | 
act of destruction | 
recorded in the | 
story should seem | 
unlike the} 
Master. True this 
kind is unlike the 
other class in this, that it has only an all but | 
solitary instance: he did not come for the 
manifestation of such power. But why, when 
occasion appeared, should it not have its place? 
Why might not the Lord, consistently with his 
help and his healing, do that in one instance 
which his Father is doing every day? I refer 
now, of course, to the withering of the fig-tree. 
In the midst of the freshest greenery of summer, 
you may see the wan branches of the lightning- 
struck tree. As a poet drawing his pen through 
syllable or word that mars his clear utterance or 
musical comment, such is the destruction of the 








| were eatable. 


/might find anything thereon.” 
all; fruit there was none in any stage; the tree 


/it was sent. 


The right interpretation of the external circum- 
stances, however, is of course necessary to the 
truth of the miracle. It seems to me to be the 
following. I do not know to whom I am pri- 
marily indebted for it. 

The time of the gathering of figs was near, but 
had not yet arrived: upon any fruitful tree one 
might hope to find a few ripe figs, and more that 
The Lord was hungry as he went 
to Jerusalem from Bethany, and saw on the way 


|a tree with all the promise that a perfect foliage 


could give. He went up to it, “if haply he 


The leaves were 


was a pretence; it fulfilled not that for which 
Here was an opportunity in their 
very path of enforcing, by a visible sign pro- 
ceeding from himself, one of the most important 
truths he had striven to teach them. What he 


had been saying was in him a living truth: he 


condemned the tree to become in appearance 
that which it was in fact—a useless thing: when 
they passed the following morning, it had withered 
away, was dried up from the roots. He did not 
urge in words the lesson of the miracle-parable ; 
he left that to work when the fate of fruitless 
Jerusalem should also have become fact. For the 
present the marvel of it possessed them too much 
for the reading of its lesson; therefore, perhaps, 
our Lord makes little of the marvel and much 
of the power of faith ; assuring them of answers 


|to their prayers, but adding, according to St. 


Mark, that forgiveness of others is the indis- 
pensable condition of their own acceptance—fit 


, lesson surely to hang on that withered tree. 


After all, the thing destroyed was only a tree. 
In respect of humanity there is but one distant, 
and how distant approach to anything similar! 
In the pseudo-evangels there are several tales of 
vengeance—not one in these books. The fact to 


which I refer is recorded by St. John alone. It 
is, that when the “band of men and officers from 
the chief priests and Pharisees” came to take him, 
and “‘ Jesus went forth and said unto them, Whom 
seek ye?” and in reply to theirs, had said “I am 
he, they went backward and fell to the ground.” 
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There are one or two facts in connection with 
the record of this incident, which although not 
belonging quite immediately to my present design, 
I would yet note, with the questions they suggest. 

The synoptical Gospels record the Judas-kiss : 
St. John does not. 

St. John alone records the going backward and 
falling to the ground—prefacing the fact with the 
Ww ords, * And Judas also, which betrayed him, 
stood with them.” 


Had not the presence of Judas, then—perhaps | world, his c: 


| I suspect it was but another 
| that went forth 


| apostles, and red 
‘him and his 


| and he knew besides that they were not yet capable 
| . I 
of enduring 


events it was 
ouinn that 
manifested. 
1e! the virtue 
A few men fell to the 
iples might have time to grow 
‘em the world with the news of 
For the sake of humanity 
for the resurrection of the 

small hurt and mighty 


for his sake. 
neither for vengeance nor fo 
this gentlest form of destruc 


At all 

self-pre 
tion was 
shay S of 
to heal. 
eround that his dis« 
g 


the fig-tree withered ; 


his kiss—something to do with the Gpcomaioere of | he: ling r, 


these men? If so—anc | 


how comes it that St. John a ane the i | 
St. John alone records the recoil? I repeat—if| 
the kiss had to do with the recoil—as would seem 
from mystical considerations most probable, from 


think just because those who saw, saw each a part, 
and record only what they saw or had testimony 
concerning. Had St. John seen the kiss, he who 
was so capable of understanding the mystical 
fitness of the connection of such a kiss with such a 
recoil, could hardly have omitted it, especially 
seeing he makes such a point of the presence of 
Judas. Had he been an inventor—here is just | 
such a thing as he would have invented ; and just 
here his record is barer than that of the rest— 
bare of the one incident which would have best 
helped out his own idea of the story. The con-| 
tion is suggestive. 

But why this exercise of at least repellent, which | 
is half-destructive force, reminding us of Milton’s 
ye 


Tet half his stre’ ngth he put not forth, 
Hi s thunder in mid volley ?” 


| 
| 
artistic most suitable—why are they divided? | | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 


ya 
sl1daera 


but ch 


It may have had to do with the repentance | 
of Judas which followed. It may have had to do} 
with the future history of the Jewish men who 
composed that band. But I suspect the more 
immediate object of our Lord was the safety of his | 
disciples. AAs soon as the men who had gone 
backward and fallen to the ground, had risen and 
again advanced, he repeated the question—“ Whom 
seek ye?” “Jesus of Nazareth,” they replied. | 
“Tam he,” said the Lord again, but added, now | 
that they had felt his power—* If therefore ye seek | 
me, let these gotheirway.” St. John’s reference in 
respect of these words to a former saying of the | 
Lord, strengthens this conclusion. And there was | 
no attempt even to lay hands onthem. He hac 1 
astonished and terrified his captors to gain of them | 
his sole request—that his friends should go unhurt. | 
There was work for them to do in the world ;: 


Daring to interpret the work of the Father from 
the work of the Son, I would humbly believe that 
all destruction is for creation—that, even for this, 
death alone is absolutely destroyed—that, namely, 
which stands in the way of the outgoing of the 
Father’s will, then only completing its creation when 
men are mad e holy. 

God does destroy ; but not life. Its outer forms 
yield that it may grow, and rowing pass into higher 
embodiments, in which it can grow yet more. ‘That 
alone will be destroyed which has the law of death 
in itself—namely sin. Sin is death, and death 
must be swallowed up of hell. Life, that is God, 
is the heart of things destruction must be 
destroyed. For this victory endless forms of life 
must yield ;—even the form of the life of the Son 
of God himself must yield upon the cross, that the 
life might arise a life-giving spirit ; that his own 
words might be fulfilled —“ For if I depart not, the 
Comforter will not come unto you.” All spirit 
must rise victori nous over form; and the torm 
must die lest it harden to stone rons the growing 
life. No form is or can be great enough to contain 
the truth which is its soul; for all truth is infinite, 
being a thought of God. It is only in virtue of 
the flowing away of the form, that is death, and 


and 


| the ever gathering of new form behind, that is birth 


or embodiment, that any true revelation is possible. 
On what other terms shall the infinite embrace the 
finite but the terms of an endless chan; ge, an en- 
during growth, a recognition of the divine as for 
ever r above and beyond, a forgetting of that which 
is behind, a reaching unto that which is before? 
Therefore destruction itself is holy. It is as if the 
Eternal said, “I will show myself; but think not to 
hold me in any form in which I come. The form 
isnot I.” The still small voice is ever reminding 
us that the Send is neither in the earthquake nor 
the wind nor the fire; but in the lowly heart that 
finds him everywhere. The een can cope with 
the eternal only virtue 


l of everlasting 
cence. 


g evanes- 
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1st.—Uncle David came here yesterday 
He has been much with papa, 
much to say to him that our 
I tried to be 


JUNE 
from Silverley. 
and has had so 


sb , snterr? 1 
readings have been interrupted. 





busy and seem cheerful ; but it is hard to de so, 
when one’s mind won't fix on anything ; and you 
are found rt your book or seam on your lap look- 

ing vacantly before you, and start when anybody 
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comes near, I actually started so when poor old 
Jip hobbled up to me in the garden seat yesterday, 
and put his cold nose in my hand. The old dog 
looked so strange at me, as if doubtful whether to 
condemn himself or not. Poor old Jip! He and 
I were children together, and now he is almost 


tumbling into his grave ; and he has the same stiff 


limbs and watery eyes as you often see in old 
people; and like old people he is dangerously 
cross and snappish with all but his own folk. It is 
touching how he stands and looks after you wist- 
fully when you are going anywhere, comes on a 
little bit, and then at a certain point sits down or 
trots slowly back again. He must have his own 
thoughts about it all, I think. At any rate, he 
always makes me think of little Willie Holmes, 
and how he used to bound and bark and seize 
hold of Willie’s little dress—a thing Jip never did 
to me—perhaps his way of distinguishing boy and 
girl. 

June 2nd.—Nannie came upon me seated on the 
grass-plat at the front door, in the afternoon, and 
said, “‘ Now, now, Miss Die, that grass ain’t dry ; as 
the sun don’t strike there—not ’cept early in the 
morning. You must rise an hour sooner if you’ve 
taken a fancy to sit i’ that corner.” I was certain 
the grass was quite dry then, and I said, ‘I am 
sure it’s dry now, Nannie, and it’s so fine to sit in 
the shade ; it’s that brought me here.” But Nannie 
shook her head, and said, “‘ Grass is the most ’cep- 
tive thing at this time o’ year, you wouldn’t believe 
how it deceives even them as should know better. 
But come you round and sit down by the side door, 
that'll be better, Miss Die,” and Nannie led the way, 
not doubting I would follow ; and soI did. Nannie 
seems to look after me in the oddest manner; I 
can’t quite make her out. Unless I am with papa, 
she is sure to find some excuse for passing by me 
in less than half an hour, and will then stand for a 
few minutes to speak, putting out the greatest efforts 
to make conversation. And yesterday, I almost 
envied her: her work seemed to afford her such a 
complete escape from any worry she might have 
anything unpleasant she came upon seemed just to 
be got over once for all by a dash more energy, 
or the remembrance of something else calling for 
her attention. I couldn’t help wishing I could 
only join her in her work—TI felt I should be 
happier than vainly trying to get good out of books, 
just then. “ But, bless me, Miss Die, that would 
never do,” said Nannie, shaking her head gravely, 
as I said I should like to learn washing and cook- 
ing, and all that kind ofwork. “ What would come 
o’ the likes o’ me, if ladies were to do all them things 
theirselves ; there be hands for work and hands 
for play ; and maybe you had best go in to your 
music now, while I run down to get some sparrow- 
grass, as your Uncle David thought so much on it.” 
There was no arguing against this, but I am sure it 
would be better for me to be let d something, in- 
stead of being always in this restless kind of way. 








I wonder if I shall ever seft/z, like other people. Jane | 


Cummins, from the Hall Farm, looked so surprised 


| 


when I tried to tell her how I felt, and a little after- 
wards spoke about the blessings of contentment, 
as though I were discontented with anything but 
myself. I felt angry with myself afterwards for 
naming it to her; but then I see so few young 
people now, and it’s so hard to hide all one’s feel- 
ings ; and I mustn’t vex papa if I can help it. 

June 4th.—Uncle David left early this morning, 
having bidden papa good-bye last night. He is 
usually very still and reserved in his ways, not 
much given to warm endearments, for he is an 
excellent business man; but he took me in his arms 
and kissed me very warmly, and did not seem to 
approve my proposal to rise and see him start in 
the morning. But I did rise; and when he was 
going into the “fly,” the warm embrace was re- 
peated ; and it has made me feel so strange again ; 
because I ust seem to him to need sympathy more 
than other people. I wish Uncle David had only 
told me all about it in plain words; then perhaps 
I could have done something. What was it that 
made me feel such a cold thrill pass all through 
me when he said—“ You will always have a home 
at Silverley, you know, Die; and you must come 
back to us soon. The girls will be angry at me 
not bringing you with me for a short while; but 
your papa would not hear of that. However, 
Fanny and Aggie are coming to you at the end of 
the month.” ‘This helped to relieve the oppres- 
siveness I felt from the tone in which he had spoken 
the first words. But no one seems to think I can 
be trusted to bear the news of what is likely to come 
upon me. 

June 1oth,—Our curate, Mr. Slingstone, has be- 
gun a great work in the parish. Papa is quite 
pleased about it, because it revives an old idea of 
his own, which he never could carry out on account 
of his illness, and not meeting with the kind of 
man to go into it with heart and mind. He says a 
scheme is nothing, unless there be a leading spirit ; 
and that he has never been fortunate enough to 
find, for owing to his peculiar circumstances, he 
has been forced to content himself with curates who 
merely wanted a title, or were waiting for a living, 
and who had no notion of remaining any time in 
the parish. This is a Visitation Society, composed 
of those who are to be teachers in the Sunday 
schools, which are to be held in the houses in the 
different quarters of the parish, instead of in the 
schoolroom as before. The Sunday school had 
fallen into disorder, and, since papa was not so 
strong, has been much neglected; but now the 
matter is getting set on a new footing; and papa 
is so interested in everything. Mr. Slingstone has 
never spoken to me almost ; but his eye looks out 
upon you so quietly; you fancy he makes no dis- 
tinctions of person whatever, and lives only for one 
object. He is earnest in his sermons, and goes 
about so much that everybody already speaks in 
his favour. “Them curates, they come one after 
other, and they’re just here and away, for most part 
like them big dahlies; but Mr. Slingstone he ain’t 
the common sort,” was Nannie’s reflection ; “and 
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doesn’t he do the Vicar a deal o’ good when he 
comes, Miss Die?” 

June 21st.—Papa was out with me to-day—the 
first time for many weeks. He seemed to enjoy the 
sunshine much ; and we sat down in the Old Walk, 
and I read to him there. We were just thinking of 
returning, when I noticed Mr. Slingstone coming 
towards us, not under the shade of the trees, but 
in the middle of the path, in the dust. There is 
such a look of energy about him always. Were it 
not for his dress you would not guess that he is 
curate of the parish. I never saw him so well as I 
did to-day ; for after he had shaken hands with papa 
first and then with me, he stood between us, and 
conversed with papa for a good while, as I waited 
with my hat in my hand. He has a heavy chin, 
which gives a look of plainness, but at the same 
time of determination, to his face ; but his eye is 
expressive and relieves it, and I think the profile is 
better than the full face. But his face looked to 
me different in the pulpit, much sharper and less 
mild and patient than it really is. “I have got a 
list of teachers here,” he said, “at least of those 
whom I have talked into willingness to try, and I 
hope you will approve it.” Papa took the list from 
him, and then, finding he did not have his spec- 
tacles, handed it back to Mr. Slingstone to read. 
He read it over carefully ; and then papa said, “ Yes, 
that will do, that will do very well; but you still 
want some names ; you must have a supernumerary 
or two; you can never err there, Mr. Slingstone— 
“ Ah, I will look to 


never forget your reserve.” 
that,” said he; “‘and Miss Coverdale will join us, 


of course; I had counted on that.” “ Well, she 
is young enough to undertake such work,” said 
papa; but that must be as she will choose. You 
hear Mr. Slingstone, Diana; what say you to 
that?” “Oh, of course, Miss Coverdale will let me 
put her name down,” said Mr. Slingstone, writing, 
without waiting for my reply. I was pleased at 
the matter-of-course way in which he did it; for it 
seemed to me that, in spite of papa’s praising me 
for my reading, he and Nannie too were most un- 
willing to think of meas anything but a big-grown 
child. So when he looked up from the book in 
which he had entered my name—I said, and as I 
spoke I felt a slight blush rising over my face in 
spite of my effort to repress it—“ Oh, thank you, 
Mr. Slingstone ; all I can say is, I will do my best 
and try.” And Mr. Slingstone said, “Thank you, 
Miss Coverdale,” and smiled ; and at once began 
to speak about the next Sunday services. He gave 
papa his arm home, and I walked on behind. “ You 
will meet us in the vestry on Thursday evening, 
Miss Coverdale,” he said as he shook hands at 
going, which I said I should gladly do. 

June 29th.—The schools are all set in order now, 
and our two Sundays have been pretty successful ; 
and then the district, though one has to bear with 
much from the people, is a great field, which, as 
papa says, should be productive when well-laboured. 
‘This change has made a new world to me. My 
days pass lightly compared with what they did 





before ; only sometimes when I have left a poor 
creature after conversing with her, I begin to ask 
myself whether I have fully realised and appro- 
priated the truth which I have spoken for her 
comfort. But I suppose nobody gets a full assur- 
ance of the divine grace without many struggles ; 
and when I spoke of the matter to papa, he said 
that that assurance came not alone by the striving 
after it; but he urged me to be patient and to be 
steady in my work, since I found it so helpful and 
pleasant. “ Not because it is pleasant to yourself,” 
he said, “‘ but because this is a proof to your own 
heart that you are not out of the right way when 
you are engaged in such offices as these.” I 
believe many will have cause to bless God that 
Mr. Slingstone has come to the parish ; and papa, 
who, though disabled, has no jealousies, says so 
too. Then my cousins, Fanny and Aggie, will be 
here to-morrow, and I expect much from their 
visit, for Aggie always was serious and inclined to 
the good work. Verily my cup runneth over with 
blessings. 

July 8th.—We have had our second general meet- 
ing, and all went off well. Some reported that 
they had met with rebuffs and disappointments in 
their visitations; but the schools have all been 
very successful. Plans of dealing with the hardened 
and regardless among the sick were spoken about, 
and it was advised that in the meantime it would 
be well for the visitors not to allow themselves to 
be too easily led by complaint to make gifts of 
money to the sick poor, but rather to try and dis- 
cover what is most wanted in any special case, and 
send it through the Aid Society, which has been 
formed chiefly by members different from those of 
the Visitation Society. This is Mr. Slingstone’s 
idea, who seems to feel very strongly that those 
who go to poor sick people’s houses to give 
spiritual help ought not to confuse their office with 
the administration of temporal aid, which should 
come through another channel, though the visitors 
may advise, and try to prepare the ground by 
suggesting what may be most needed. I do not 
have much, I am sure, but I have found it difficult 
sometimes not to give money. Aggie has gone my 
rounds with me several times, and Fanny once; 
but Fanny is more volatile than her sister, though 
she is very loveable. I was surprised to-day at a 
remark she made about Mr. Slingstone’s appear- 
ance ; and she seemed disappointed that she could 
not draw me into saying a word about it; for she 
afterwards asked me if he ever came home from 
the school with me, in that quizzing way of hers, 
and I was glad to be able to answer, “‘ No, Fanny, 
he never has ;” and there it ended. But inspite of 
that, when Mr. Slingstone came to the vicarage 
yesterday, she contrived to say more to him than 
any of us; but he did no more than answer her 
questions. Mr. Slingstone has said little to me, 
and never spoken a word that was not absolutely 
needful for the work. 

July 15th.—Fanny and Aggie have gone home. 
I have learned a good deal from their stay; for 
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Aggie is staid and sensible, and has helped me. 
I hope Fanny also may learn from her sister ; for 
she is rather frivolous; but she is very sweet, and 
I believe loves me truly. She has more strength 
of affection than her quieter sister, I believe, but 
just now the stem of the tree is covered with 
showy overgrowths, which the rough contact of life 
will rub off by-and-by. It is not nice to see a girl 
wholly without spirits, and Aggie is perhaps a little 
grave. Yet it is astonishing how they bear with 
each other, and sympathise with each other. “ You 
see Fanny will most likely be married before she is 
very much older,” said Aggie ; “and she will learn 
to be serious in another way ; it is enough if each 
one accepts her own leading. I love her much, and 
by-and-by she will understand me better too, for 
sometimes, I believe, she thinks I half grudge her 
her coming happiness.” But Fanny will cling to 
her sister for all that—they seem made to help 
each other; Fanny’s little outbursts of vanity and 
selfishness are just what a quiet self-contained love 
like Aggie’s will feed on. It is all so strange, how 
we are formed thus to help each other, if we could 
only make up our minds and try. 

July 28th.—Everything has succeeded well on the 
whole, and the parish is rejoicing in the sunshine. 
We have had a fine Sunday-school excursion, 
Nannie went, and I was surprised at her saying 
that she was delighted : it will be a topic for her 
for a while to come. Mr. Slingstone gave a nice 
address before we started for home, and the 
children listened very attentively ; for he knows how 
to bring in a choice incident or Bible story. His 
reference to Christ in the cornfields on the Sabbath- 
day was very happy indeed. He seems born to 
work among the poor and ignorant. What a talent 
that is, and what a blessing it has been so zealously 
consecrated to God! 

August 14th.—I begin to find that visitation seems 
easy so long as you confine yourself to mere ex- 
pressions of friendly feeling, and to the common- 
places of religious conversation. Poor people will 
simply agree with you, and hope that by a kind of 
fawning solicitousness they will succeed in ingra- 
tiating themselves to the disadvantage of their 
neighbours. I have thought a great deal about 
it, but I cannot get to any other conclusion than 
this—that at least three-fourths of the folks I 
visit have some such idea as this in their heads. 
It makes the work so unpromising and hard. It 
is not that it is difficult—difficulties should be 
an incentive, if they lie honestly before you, so 
that when you go up to them you can see the 
impression you make. But when ycu come to dis- 
cover that you seem to be working on something 
very like air-bags, that easily yield and take the 
impression so long as your hand rests on them, and 
is no sooner lifted than they softly swell back to 
the very same shape as before, it is disheartening— 
very. I feel it so beyond measure to-day, for I 


have made a discovery. One of the women I had 
most hope in—Jane Bladey—I had found out 
doing a very wrong thing; and when I ventured to 








speak of it to her as gently as I could, she told me 
it was all very well for those who came to poor 
people’s houses without ever giving them anything 
to interfere, but that it perhaps would be better if 
they stayed at home and talked to their own fathers 
and friends about God and heaven, and the rest of 
it. I have been very constant and solicitous to- 
wards Jane Bladey, and had good hopes of her ; 
and now when she is getting the least better comes 
this blow! I wouldn’t mind it, were it not that it is 
just so much strength taken from the work. The 
very want of faith in your disinterested desire to 
do good seems somehow to weaken your desire ; 
and that becomes an inward source of torment. It 
may be that there was something lacking to my 
own heart’s peace, and this grief has been sent to 
stir me up anew to duty and to prayer. I do feel 
more and more that Christ is at the centre of all 
things ; and that everything and word is but a sign 
to us, telling us, if we can but interpret it, and in 
the degree we can do so, of the one fact of the 
creation. Papa has been speaking to me of all 
this ; and gave me much heartening and encourage- 
ment, when I told him to-night about my failure. 
But I was surprised that he begged me not to speak 
of it just now to Mr. Slingstone. 

September 20th.—I have not written anything in 
this book for a good while; for I dislike to record 
failures and vexations. I begin to think it does no 
good, and only deepens the sense of your humilia- 
tion. So I have waited till I thought I had made 
up the lost ground so far. Jessy Bates has been 
taken ill, and sent for me. She has had a sore life 
of it—much drizzle and only little blinks of sun- 
shine between—for her lot was to work till she 
could work no longer, and now she is solitary and 
miserable ; but she has caught a glimmer of the 
Saviour through the tattered curtains that have 
shaded her life, and speaks with such surprising 
contentment and gratitude. I believe she is sin- 
cere, and, though half-blind, has visions of the 
delectable mountains. I sat yesterday afternoon 
for a long time and read to her; and before I left, 
Mr. Slingstone came in. He prayed with us, and 
said he was so glad I came so often. Just as we 
rose to go, the rain fell, and it grew very dark. 
Mr. Slingstone, who had an umbrella, said he 
would accompany me home, and he saw me safely 
in at the Vicarage gate ; but he would not come in, 
urging that he had still two calls, which he was in 
duty bound to make, as he had promised. After I 
was inside, comfortably seated at tea, I couldn’t 
help thinking of him splashing through those weary 
miles of slushy road ; and I said to myself that I 
was selfish. Just then papa came down, and praised 
me for my activity, as Mrs. Gold had been at the 
Vicarage, telling of my attentions to her girl Martha. 
Papa’s praise seemed to add to the discontent I 
felt with myself, and I could not help the tears 
coming into my eyes as I poured out the tea. I 
was pleased, however, that papa did not notice it, 
as it would have vexed him. As soon as tea was 
over, I went to my own little room, and asked 









































Jesus to help me. 
more and more seeking the strength that only 
comes from Him. Other help or sympathy, though 
good in itself, is vain when put in place of his. 
His sympathy, when well assured, gives aim and 
direction to all other. 

October 10th.—To-day, going down the avenue, 
I made a wrong step, and sprained my ancle. It 
has swollen so much, that I fear I shall not be able 
to go out for some days. It is unfortunate ; for I 
was flattering myself I had made some progress 
among my people. But perhaps we are too apt to 
be led away with the progress we can reckon up 
and tell others of; and this may have come just to 
make me look within. O Lord, cleanse Thou me 
from secret sin, and lift up the light of Thy coun- 
tenance upon me, and give me peace ! 


October 14th.—Mr. Slingstone has called, and | 


spent some time with me and papa. He spoke 
much of what was doing in the parish, and seems 
in great hopes of good resulting from the efforts 
now being made. He asked me several questions 
about my people. Papa seems to take to him. 
My cousins have pressed on me to go to Silverley, 
and I am leaving to-morrow. 
me good. 

October 20th.—Everything is 
Silverley. The stream running down by the little 


village which nestles on a gentle slope, and wind- | 


ing and brawling on till it comes to the “ Bend,” 
where the valley closes in a little, and the spire 


of the church in the sunlight seems to wink to the 
windows of the manor-house on the opposite side 
—is just like a silver thread tangled in a network of 
green. Hence its name, I suppose. It is far prettier 
than my home, I think; but going to visit some of 
her people with Aggie, I soon found, from what 
she told me, that human nature and its romance is 


much the same everywhere. Surely sin has some 
terrible fascination for the human heart, which hardly 
regards it as an evil at all till it comes back upon 
it in the form of pain and punishment. 
is perhaps the reason why the Saviour can hate the 
sin and love the sinner, and so save him from the 
last terrible consequences of it. 

October 29th.—Back again at home, and wearied, 
to resume my work. 
the dear old walks again, God willing. 

November 5th.—It is strange that the more deeply 


I get engaged in this work, the less I am disposed | 


to keep anything like a record of its results, or of 
my own feelings in relation to it. I sometimes 
doubt whether this is quite right in itself, and per- 
haps the habit is now too strong for me to be over- 
come. 
that might be better devoted to other tasks. The 
only use it could be would be for me to look back 
upon it and learn the lessons it has. But the more 
I get to know myself, the less it seems to me would 
I care to look back; and yet it has sometimes 
been useful to me. I suppose it is just this, that 
at a certain time of girlhood there is a necessity for 
expression ; and when, as has been the case with 
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I feel day by day the need of 


The change may do | 


charming about | 


And that | 


| began to have a pleasure in them too. 
| often like hearing a saint preaching in a tongue 
To-morrow shall see me in | 
| not the exact meaning; but your soul had its own 


At all events, the journal takes time, and | 


me, girls are shut out from such sympathy as would 
really help them in finding a practical outlet for 
their impulses, clearing the atmosphere of their 
life, they are too often driven to find confessors in 
their diaries. ‘They brood over this poor bit of 
sunshine in the shady place, and come only too 
near renewing the old fable of Narcissus. Every- 
thing is so new, so overpowering at this period, I 
imagine, that the girl cannot help a suspicion of 
being singular in what is most genuine in her 
thoughts and feelings ; and, therefore, she is driven 
to dream and brood and grow useless. The deeper 
hues of some flowers get fainter when the sun comes 
out; and so we too often feel it is in our own case, 
and retreat as we can into the shade of our own 
thoughts. Happy, surely, the girl who, at such a time, 
finds a friend who knows her—to whom she does 
not need to /e// her wants and feelings! But here I 
| am, eking out a big page, after all; only, as I am 
| hereby declaring to myself that my girlhood lies all 
| behind me, I may find absolution in thus strength- 
| ening my resolutions to be now and always a 
woman in act and in Christian sympathy and help- 
fulness—instant to do His will and to seek His 
| grace. God, I know, will help me; for how lovingly 
| has He led me on up till now, when I have found a 
work that calls forth all my energies! Yes, it is 
well to look back sometimes, when the light of 
God strikes so clearly across the dull road one has 
travelled. 

Christmas Eve.—We are to have a great Christ- 
mas festival, and the church has been decorated 
by the elder scholars for the occasion. ‘The idea 
originated among themselves ; and Mr. Slingstone 
thought it better to let them carry it out without 
interference, so it was rather a delicate matter to 
help them. But they have succeeded very well, 
and we promise ourselves good results ; the more 
that the Aid Society has been very efficient. Papa 
is weaker than he has ever been; the winter tries 
him sore, and seems to have frozen up the little 
energy he had. Our readings are now mostly con- 
fined to books of devotion, in which I have more 
pleasure than in these old hard folios, though I 
It was 





you scarcely understood: you caught the spirit, 
response ready. 

January 18th.—Joy is soon crossed with regret. 
Everything has been going on so smoothly of late, 
that perhaps I need a trial to stir me up afresh. 
One of my most hopeful scholars has run away with 
a bad man; and there is no hope of recovery. I 
have been thinking all my labour lost; but that 
cannot be—a word, a kindly look may yet come 
back to her, when she is about to fall even deeper 
| into sin, and restrain her. But my heart bleeds for 
| her. Oh, Mary! Mary! Mary! 

February 20th.—Now I ieel something of what 
| the parable of the lost sheep means. I have never 
| taken Mary Davies’ name off my list; and to-day, 
| after having sat up with papa all night, I was very 
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anxious, and absently called out, “ Mary ;” and all 
the class looked at me, and I could not go on 
for atime. I cannot bring myself to draw my pen 
through the name, it would seem like cutting her 
off from me for ever. She was very sweet and 
clever, and I was proud of her—maybe, too proud 
—and had her at the Vicarage oftener than any of 
the others ; and, perhaps, my pride was her danger. 
How hard it is to be wise for souls! Then papa is 
worse again, and looks so weak, and his mind 
wanders. 

March 27th.—I have had a note from Mary 
Davies in London. She is deserted, she says, and 
would have starved, had she not met with a friend 
from this place, with whom she is staying—but that 
friend is not awoman; and I fear there is misfor- 
tune, but no true penitence as yet. I have taken 
Nannie into my confidence, and she is even more 
horrified than she was at the first story about Mary. 
She says she is sure Mary only wants to draw 
money from me to help her to go on in her sinful 
ways ; and she said words so harsh, that I did not 
like to hear them. I was in great doubt what to 
do; and how could I speak to Mr. Slingstone of 
it? At last I resolved to send a few shillings, and 
say that if Mary would only come back, and pro- 
mise to work, and behave, I would do all I could 
to help her. 

April 6tt.—No word from Mary, and I am 
grieved. Papa is stronger rather, and able to move 
about again. The weather is delightful; and we 
walked down the avenue a little bit this afternoon. 
I have laid out quite a scheme of work for the 
summer. 

April 25th.—I was surprised to-day by Nannie 
coming to my room and saying Mr. Slingstone 
wanted me. His usual way was to ask for papa 
first, even although he wished to say something to 
me. I fancied Mary might have written to him, 
and went down-stairs to the parlour. Mr. Sling- 
stone shook hands with me, and inquired how 
papa was. Then, as he didn’t speak, I said, “I 
hope nothing is wrong, Mr. Slingstone.” ‘“ Well, 
not exactly wrong, Miss Diana, only there is a pos- 
sibility of changes in the parish, and sometimes 
changes are not quite the right thing.” I observed 
that he said Miss Diana, which he had never done 
before: he had always said Miss Coverdale. “I 
hope you are not thinking of leaving us, Mr. Sling- 
stone,” I said. “That would be a loss ”—to the 
parish, I was about to say; but ‘something told 
me the sense of loss would come nearer to me 
than that, and I refrained ; for I had often thought 
what a true friend Mr. Slingstone was formed to be. 
“Well, that’s just it,” he said. “I have been 
recommended for India, and, everything con- 
sidered, I think I should go. Your father will 
manage to fill this place decently, and I may be 
more useful there.” “I should have some doubts 
of that, Mr. Slingstone,” I said. ‘“ Papa’s expe- 
rience of curates before your coming here has not 
been so bright as to make him or me agree with 
you,” I urged. ‘Well, perhaps you can still make 











me change my mind; but I have thought over it 
all already.” “ But would you not better see papa 
first?” I asked. ‘‘Oh, yes, I must see Mr. Cover- 
dale before I leave ; but I had a special reason for 
speaking to you before seeing him. The truth is,” 
he went on, “‘you may help more to settle that 
matter than your father. Can you love me well 
enough, Diana, to think of coming out there on 
some future day? You would help me.” “I 
never thought of anything of that kind, Mr. Sling- 
stone; and you have all my respect and regard, 
you can believe. that,” I said, as my heart beat 
within me. “ Well, it isn’t so much a matter of 
thinking as of feeling, I know that; and you have 
no idea how much self-denial I have undergone.to 
hide my own feelings towards you, fearing what 
your feelings in the matter might be, and fearing 
lest my yielding to the promptings of my heart 
might lead me to do what would be in any way 
prejudicial to the work of God in the parish. But 
this recommendation has come in the way of Pro- 
vidence, and gives me courage; and your decision 
may solve the difficulty I feel. God needs workers 
in India, and I love you next to my love for that 
work, and if you can only love me in return, our 
two hearts and heads, united in hope and sympathy, 
might do something more than we can do apart, to 
further the great end. I am not sure I should be 
strong enough to face it without hope of your help 
in the future.” Icould only give him my hand, and 
say, ‘Thank you, Mr. Slingstone ; but how can I 
leave papa?” “You do not need to leave him,” 
said he. “I only want your promise, which will 
be enough to give me the hope I need to go for- 
ward bravely, and I can wait till a way opens for 
you to come to me. And now I will see your 
father, and tell him;” and he took my hand and 
kissed it, and went away to papa’s room. He 
never wastes a word or a minute. It is all so 
sudden, so strange, that even now T ask myself, Is 
it a dream or not? Am I promised to be the wife 
of such a man as that—me, who have so often been 
shortsighted and miserable? Ah, me! I fear I am 
all unworthy. When I went to papa, he kissed 
me, and put his hand on my head, and said, 
“He is every way worthy of you, Die;” and the 
tears came into my eyes and into his; and then 
I forced a smile and said, “ But I am not to run 
away from my old sweatheart for a long while 
yet ;” and then I went to bring up the beef-tea, 
and Nannie looked at me proudly, as if she knew 
it all already. It was as if she said, “You don’t 
need to say a word to me, Miss Die. I saw it all 
coming as plain as the loaf I baked yesterday, 
and you have my blessing on you both!” Dear 
Nannie! 

May 5th.—Papa wrote to Uncle David, telling 
him of my engagement; and before my uncle had 
got time to reply, I had letters from Fanny and 
Aggie, congratulating me, and urging that before 
George leaves, he should visit Silverley. Aggie’s 
was a sensible letter—so like her; but Fanny had 
no sooner seriously congratulated me than off she 
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went upon reminding me of er words. 
sure how things would go in the long run. Mr. 
Slingstone is very reserved and self-controlled ; but | 
wasn’t she a true prophet just ? 

May 20th.—George has left us for good. He is | 
to spend some days at home; but he thought it | 
better not to return here. I think I never saw | 
papa so affected at parting with any one. He 
could not speak; but only looked in his face, | 
and held George’s hand in both of his. 

June 10th.—We have got a new curate, fresh | 
from Cambridge, and he is interested in all our 
work. George sent him, and he seems to have the 
right spirit. But I find more and more work slips | 
into my hand; and perhaps that is well ; for I am 
not so happy at the end of the day if I have had 
unoccupied half-hours. 


And here the first diary closes, and we are carried 
on to the new one, which merely consists of dry 
notes of days and hours—of this house visited to- 
day, and that house to be called at to-morrow— 
this task done, that still awaiting—of visits paid at 
earliest hours, and of poor sick children sometimes 
taken to the Vicarage, sometimes tended at their 
own homes. I was often with Diana now, and 
could never tell what I learned then. I should 
have been very different from what I am but for 
these days with her. Time went on in midst of 
these duties, till one day in May we had been out | 
for a walk in the wood with her father, who had 
been very well for some time before, and had lain 
down to rest. We were preparing some little 
clothing—for Diana had interested me in that | 
work—when Nannie, with pale face, rushed up | 
and said, “Oh, Miss Die, come to your papa, for I | 
must run for Dr. Baker.” Diana went to her father, | 
whom she found gasping for breath, his eyes closed, | 
and his hands moving on his breast. He was half | 
sitting, pillowed up in the bed, and all she could | 
do was to gently lower his head. In a little while | 
the eyes opened and looked vaguely forward, and 
he put out his hand as if seeking some object. 
“Die, dear Die,” was all he said; and before the 
doctor came all was over, and his aid was useless. 
A death in this way had long been looked for ; and | 
yet it came to us and to the parish with all the | 
force of a surprise, for Mr. Coverdale had been so | 
long unable to take any active share in the duty, | 
that it was never thought things should be different | 
from what they were ; and, of late, Diana had done 
so much that there were few who liked to think of 
changes at the Vicarage. Diana’s grief was great ; 
but her quiet, self-supporting way made the giving 
of sympathy very difficult. 

Scarcely had her father been laid in 


the grave, 


She was | 


when another vicar was presented to the living—a 
good man, but different in many ways from Mr. 
Coverdale. He was a cousin of the new squire, 
and though evangelical in his views, was not likely 
himself to work hard; and as the Vicarage was to 
undergo great repairs, it was needful Diana should 
find a home elsewhere. Her uncle wished her to 
go to Silverley ; but I was surprised at my aunt, 
when she heard of it, asking me to go down with 


| her to the Vicarage. “ Dear Miss Diana,” she said, 


“you cannot leave the parish, and you must not. 
There is a room for you at our house, and my 
brother says you must come and stay there.” And 
Diana did come, and she was with us for two 
months—months which did us all so much good. 
During this time she never forgot her work in the 
parish, but she was busy making preparations for 
India; and it was strange the almost romantic in- 
terest which the poor people now seemed to feel 
about her when she was on the eve of soon being 
so far from them. “I can see my going will almost 
do as much good as my being with them—per- 
haps more,” she said to me; “and you know the 
only legacy I can leave to you, Lucy.” I said I 
knew, and she kissed me and said, “See you keep 
it well; but I know you will.” And everything 
was nearly ready, and Diana was waiting for her 
letter. But how uncertain are all earthly things ! 
The mail that should have brought her all need- 
ful directions, brought instead the terrible news 
that George Slingstone had died of fever when 
going up the country. Poor Diana! it seemed 
God’s will was that she should realise but little 
of happiness—at least, of that happiness which 
bulks so largely in the minds of most women. But 
after the first sharp pang of grief was over, she 
rose up again, quiet, strong, and self-possessed. 
“T must go, notwithstanding,” she said to me, 
when I was speaking to her about the letter her 
uncle had sent to her, urging her now to make her 
home with them at Silverley. “I should go about 
in helpless grief at Silverley, before I could attach 
myself to anything there ; and that would be a sin. 
No, I must go. The little money I have will serve 
me there as well as here. You know, if I did not, 
it would just look as though he had been nothing 
to me, and if the work was nothing.” So Diana 
wrote to the Society in London, and hearing not 
unfavourably, in a few weeks she went away from us. 
Her letters to me I prize; and they are no 
common letters. When I meet with any unex- 
pected trial, or am overcome with a sense of my 
own failings and unworthiness, I am often much 
helped by reading over some of them; for Diana’s 
presence makes itself felt there just as though she 
were beside me. B. ORME. 
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Being Experiences 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE PATERNOSTERS. 


OW on earth 
can it be 
made for the 
money?” is a 
remark often 





the money has 
f been paid, by 
the purchasers 
of “cheap, 
natty-looking” 
articles. Such 
articles, in 





A cheap, be- 
cause they are 
~Anot really 
| made, but sim- 
ply put to- 
-; gether with 
isufficient 
showiness and 
J adhesiveness 

| to last until they Zave been bought. When the 
| bloom has suddenly vanished, and the dissolution 
of continuity suddenly takes place, the buyers 
who, fancying that they had got unheard-of bar- 


— 
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made, when | 
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in the Tower Hamlets. 


BY A CURATE. 


| necessity of returning speedily to her “ work,” she 
'could not help enjoying the brief respite from it 
| which she had got, and also the “sensational” 
/importance of having been “sent for the parson.” 
She piloted me into a stifling little street leading 
out of the Old Bethnal Green Road. The street 
was unpaved, dusty, pitted with cracked, desiccated 
mud-puddles, and littered with stinking herring- 
heads and wilted outside cabbage-leaves. Most 
of the mean, black-jaundiced houses on both sides 
had weavers’ many-paned, horizontally-oblong case- 
ments in their upper floors, although silk-weavers 
no longer constituted the bulk of the street’s swarm- 
| ing, struggling, half-starving population. My little 
guide steered me up a filthy, crooked, crazy stair- 
case to an upper floor so lighted, and into a room 
that smelt of sawdust, shavings, glue, shellac, 
rancidly-oiled metal, and all kinds of rankly or 
mustily malodorous muddle. This was the work- 
shop of the Paternosters—their kitchen and meal- 
room, also the bed-room of some of them—the 
rest huddled at night in the smaller inner room, in 
which, the door being ajar, I could hear poor Mrs. 
Paternoster gasping for a breath of fresh air. 

As soon as we entered the workshop, my guide, 
little Polly Paternoster, went back to her place at 
the bench, and hopped on to the dirty, splintered 
egg-box which brought her up to the level of her 








gains, had bestowed cheap pity on the makers of | “ work,” like a weary little trained finch, compelled 
| the cheap wares, proceed to lavish unmeasured | to begin drawing up its little bucket once more. 
| abuse upon those “knavish” people. But if the | Small as Polly Paternoster was, there was a 
conditions under which such scamped work is | smaller Jane Paternoster hard at work next to her 





“finished” at the East-end were generally known, 
a good many of its disappointed—after all, the 
prices given being taken into consideration, not 
really defrauded—purchasers would still, I think, 
continue to pity “ the poor creatures who made it.” 

One day a ragged, dirty little toddler—so little 
that, after having drummed in vain upon the door, 
she was obliged to ask a passer-by to use the 
knocker for her—came to my house, and told the 
servant that she had been sent to “fetch 
parson.” 

When I went out to the poor little woman, she 
told me that I must come at once, because mother 
was taken so bad—father would have come, but 
he was too busy, she was to say, and she must 
hurry back to her work—poor little toddler !— 
so would I come at once, please, because, please, 
she’d to show me where it was ? 

She gave me the name of her mother, and the 
name of the street to which she was to take me; 
but I recognised neither. Paternoster was the 








| surname—not so exceptional, I have found, as I 
|| thought it then. 
As I walked back with the poor little thing, I 
could see that anxious as she was about her 


mother, and impressed though she was with the 
vVI1.—4I. 





the | 


| at the bench. Hard at work, but, oh, so wearily 
|at work. Poor little Jane seemed to grudge the 
| outing” which Polly had had. If Jane had only 
known where the parson lived, she would have 
been sent for him, because Polly’s labour was a 
trifle more valuable than Jane’s, and in that family 
| the slightest difference in receipts was of serious 
|importance. A boy of thirteen, another of twelve, 
and two other girls a year or two older than Polly, 
were the rest of the young workers—poor stunted 
| little creatures all of them, and with that dreary 
| half-knowing, half-stupefied look which premature 
| care prints on children’s faces. The father was 
| stooping to take a glue-pot off the fire when I went 
|in, and until he turned round, I thought that Ae 
| was a boy too—he was so narrow across the back. 
| His apron was ragged, but the trousers it pro- 
| fessed to protect were more tattered still. Between 

his high, cramped shoulders, which looked as if 
|they would soon meet beneath his nose, there 
| drooped one of the saddest faces I ever saw in 
| my life—the face of a thoroughly beaten man. 
| Not that there was any acute sorrow visible in it. 
|The eyes were dull, and the general expression of 

the haggard, unshaven face was simply stolid. But 

a dismal biography was written in its dirty crow’s- 


| 
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feet and crossing wrinkles—a life of dayléng 
struggles for daily bread continued for years, with | 
an ever-haunting anxiety that, when the high- | 
pressure work, in which no workman’s pride could 
be taken as honest work, at last was done, even the 
wretched price given for such work might not be 
forthcoming, however he might wheedle the shop- 


keepers who made their profits out of his neces- | 
” | of 7em’s gone first, 


sities and their customers’ passion for “ bargains : 


a life that had now become utterly hopeless, since | 


his trade was growing worse and worse—the only 
trade to which his six surviving children could be 
brought up, the trade in which his other children 
had died, and in which his wife was dying. 

“‘She’s in there, sir,” said the cabinet-maker, 
pointing over his shoulder to the inner room, as 
he went back to his bench with the glue-pot. 

“Thank you, sir, for coming,” 
woman, 
wretched bed. 
the flimsy blue lining of a cheap work-box. 
sir, I’m bad—very bad, the doctor says.” 

“* What is it ?” 

“Something the matter with my heart or my 
lungs, or both of ‘em. 
what from what the doctor says. Of course, I can’t 
expect him to waste much talk on me for what the 
parish gives him, and such a iot of us to look 
after. But he 


Ill as she was, she was fitting in 


he could only cure me so as I could get up, that’s | 


as much as I could expect, but I shall never get | 
up again, though he says so, he’s a kin’ As 

She dropped her work and pressed bot! th her 
hands-on her left breast. Her face and lips tur med | 
ashy pale, and the flimsy bed-covering heaved and 
fell as if a little piston were throbbing up and 
down beneath it. 

“Tt’s over now, sir,” she said, resuming her 
work, “I’m often took like that. Sometimes I 
feel so faint that I put my hand to my side in a} 
fright and can’t feel a mite o’ beat, and then at | 
other times my heart will begin to thump as if| 
it'd burst my ribs out.” 

“Had not you better give over working for a 
little? Would not you feel a little easier if I lifted 
that box off the bed ?” 

“No, sir, thankee—I might in my fingers, but I 
shouldn’t in my mind. I'll do what I can whilst I 
last. Look at ¢hem out there.” 

“ But, surely, your husband wouldn’t force you 
to work, ill as you are?” 

“ Force me! poor feller. ’Taint Azm that forces 
me. Look at my old man, and them poor kids, 
hard at it from six in the morning to ten at night, 
except at meals—and “hey don’t last long, or when 
my old man is carting the things about to the 
slaughter-houses—and that’s harder work than the 
bench, and more disheartenin’ .” 

“‘Slaughter-houses!” I exclaimed, “I didn’t 
know that your husband made anything for the 
butchers.” 

“The cheap furnitur’ shops,” 





” 


1 plained 
she explained, 


with a glance of astonishment at my ignorance: 


panted the poor | 
when I had seated myself beside her | 


“Yes, | 


I can’t make out exactly | 


|“ drapers and the rest of ’em, that grind English- 
|men’s bones to make their bread. And them 

bazaars are often just as bad. I used to cart about 
| desks and work-boxes and that like to them, when 
I could get about, and sometimes have to take 
| less than “the stuff had cost, because I must take 
| back some kind o’ money. Look at my poor old 
man and them poor children,” she added ;. “some 
thank God”—and then she 
broke down, sobbing. 

When she was a little calmed, I said— 

“Mrs. Paternoster, do you know what your name 
means ?” 
| I made the remark in a vague hopethat I might 
| be able somehow to utilise it for her comfort ; but, 
as is often the case when one tries to use sacred 
words as a kind of Abracadabra, I was at first quite 
unsuccessful, 

“No, sir!” she answered, utterly unable to dis- 
| cover the relevancy of what she plainly thought an 
unfeelingly trivial question. 

“Tt means ‘our Father’—it is the beginning of 
| the Lord’s Prayer in Latin.” 
| “Ts it, sir? I never knew that before. But 
what do you mean, sir? I always say Our Father, 
and I’ve taught the children to say, it too, ‘That’s 
all the schoolin’ they've had—that and the Ten 
Commandments, and the ’Postles’ Creed. If we 








? 


’sa kind man, sir, for all that. If} could spare the money, and God knows we can’t, 


we couldn’t spare their help in gettin’ it, and so we 
| can’t send ’em to school.” 

“Well, in your hardest struggles, have not you 
| always had daily bread of some kind—however 
coarse or scanty ?” 
| “No, that we haven’t! Many and many’s the 
| time we've gone without. My poorchildren! And 
| 
| 


what better have they to look to? ‘Things are 
gettin’ worse instead of better. If it didn’t seem 
| mean to want to get away ant teave em in it, I 
should be glad to think I was goin’ soon where the 

other poor things is—but they ain’t poor now, 
thank God. And then there’s my poor old man !” 

And again the poor woman began to sob so 
bitterly that I grew ars 

“He seems a very civil, hard-working man,” I 
answered, blurting out iy first commonplace I 
| could think of at all consolatory. 

“Yes, that he is,” she sobbed, trying hard to 
gulp down her sobs, “and when me and John was 
courtin’, he coulk lhold his head up, and look any 
man in the face, and give him back his answer. 
The spirit hadn’t been taken out of him by them 
slaughterers—begging and praying they’d buy what 
him and the kids and me have been working our 
fingers off over. He was earning good wages for 
good work then, and now, if he could get such 
work again—which he couldn't, try as he might,— 
I’ve seen him fit to cry because he couldn’t do it. 
His hand is out, he says, and that must be a sore 
downcome for a man.” 

“Does he make the best use of 
earn ?” I inquired, in the character of mo 


” lthanu .an 
answered tie wire 1n sce 


what you do 
ral censor. 
‘He'd 
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be puzzled to make a bad use of it, poor John! If 
slaving your arms and your legs off, and then 
going without grub, is wasting your money, that’s | 
how John wastes his. He never did drink, but 
now it’s often he don’t taste a half-pint of beer 
from week’s end to week’s end.” 

The poor woman’s ardent advocacy of her hus- 
band’s moral character had brought on palpitation 
of the heart once more. When I had done the 


says I, ‘you don’t mind your rags when you go 
about week-days.’ ‘That don’t matter,’ says he, 
‘’cept that the poorer you looks, the more they 
screws you down. Let the kids have a breath of 
air when they can get it, Molly.’ And so when it’s 
dusk, we slip out and slink about the streets as if 
we was ashamed of ourselves, though it’s no par- 
ticular harm we’re doin’—it’d be a good thing for 
the children if they cou/d get a breath of fresh air_ || 





om SY 


«Ph mse CY 





little I could to relieve her, I remained as still as I | 


could in the stifling room—meanwhile watching the 
wearily persistent industry that was going on, with- 
out a smile, almost without a word—except a rare 
feeble attempt at a “ bit of fun,” or young-sisterly 
snarl, between little Jane and little Polly—in the 
hot outer room, whose atmosphere did not purify 
that of ours by its many-scented, sluggish over- 
flowings. 

Both for the invalid’s sake and my own, I tried 
to open the single small back-window of the inner 
room; but it was immovable. If I could have 
opened it, however, the air it would have let in 
might have been even worse than what we were 
breathing. 
tiny, walled-in, ink-black backyard—so far as its 
colour could be discovered in the midst of its 
piled-up heaps of ashes and garbage of all kinds, 
sweltering beneath the smoky sunlight of a grilling 
East-end summer’s day. 

When Mrs. Paternoster could speak once more, 
I asked her whether her husband had been in what 
she called “ good work” when they were married. 

“He'd just lost it, sir, but no fault of his own, 
and I thought he’d get it again. If I’d known he 
wouldn’t, I wouldn’t have drawed back. A girl 
likes to get married anyhow to the chap she’s fond 
of; and John’s been a good husband s’far’s ever 
he could. What he could do, he’s done, poor 
feller. But it’s been a hard life. Ah, sir, it’s a 
easy thing for them as are sure of it to talk about 
praying to God for your daily bread !” 

If I had told her that I still believed that God 
would give their daily bread to all who humbly 
asked Him for it, and did their best to earn it, 
should I have been telling the truth? Even so, 
could I have explained to her satisfaction, or my 
own, how it was that she and hers had often gone 
without daily bread? Instead, I said,— 

“Tf you ave been forced to go without literal 
daily bread, nothing can rob you of the Bread of 
Life, if you will only take it.” I was not sure that 


I should be understood, but the woman’s eyes | 


instantly lighted up. 

“ Ah, sir,” she cried, “talk to me about Christ— 
that’s why I sent for you. He seems nearer like 
than God. I read about Him in the Testament, 
when I’ve a chance, but that ain’t often, and John 
can’t spare time to read to me, and the children 
can’t read. I should like to go of a Sunday to 
church or chapel or anywheres, just to hear about 
Him, but we’ve to work best part of Sunday to get 
along anyhow, and then in the evenin’ John says 
we hain’t clothes fit for church. ‘Why, John,’ 


The grimy window looked out on a/| 


once in a way, but there ain’t much o’ that where 
we can get to. I’d rather be in church, if it was 
only for the quiet and the rest. But there I’m 
talking as if I was about again, and yet I’m sure I 
| never shall be. John used to be a church-goer, but 
| he’s got hardened against the Bible, poor feller, 
because life’s been so hard to him. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
he'll say, in a pet like, ‘I don’t doubt God’s good 
| to them as He’s made well-off, but what’s that to 
us?’ But it’s different with me. Now my only 
comfort is to hear about Him as was poor, too, and 
| yet’s waiting for poor folks in the happy place he’s 
| got ready for ’em.” 
| “Ves, think of what He suffered !” 
| “ Ah, that He did, or how could any of us have 
| a hope of a better world than this? And that would 
| be a poor look-out, I expect, for most of us. And 
| yet, sir—” 
| * Well, and yet ?” 

“I’m half afraid to say it. It seems as if I 
wasn’t thankful to Him for what He’s done. And 
yet sometimes, when I’m half-choked—’specially 
on a day like this—I can’t help thinking that if He 
hadn't where to lay his head, He could wander 
about in the fresh air and pick lilies of the field. 
And then, if there was such lots of bad men set 
against Him, He’d some—men, and women, and 
children—that was fonder of Him than anybody’s 
been fond of anybody before or since.” 

“¢ And they all forsook Him and fled,’ and, 
patient as He was, he was forced to cry, ‘ My God, 
my God, why hast ¢iow forsaken me?’ What 
loneliness that any one has felt could be like that 
| —to Him? I don’t wonder at your feeling lonely, 
but at any rate you have your husband and children 
close to you. You love them, and I have no doubt 
they love you.” 

“Ves, sir, that we do, but then you see, sir, 
people that are driven about from pillar to post 
like us hain’t no time to be fond of one another. 
| If you don’t get snappish to one another, you get 
| hard somehow. I mustn't talk for a bit—I want 

quietin’—read me a chapter, please, sir—out of the 
| Revelations.” 
| The Apocalypse—I am not the first to remark— 
| is the favourite book of believers in the Bible who 
are worsted in the humblest of life’s struggles. 
| Zhey find no fault—they find a charm—in its 
| material images: in splendour and purity so utterly 
| beyond the scope of their experience in any way as 
to become ideal to ¢hem. ‘They know nothing of 
| the controversies that have raged, and go on raging, 
| over the Apocalypse’s predictions; the prophecy 
they read in it is one of solace after affliction, of a 
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happy home for ever with Christ for those who 
sincerely, however ignorantly, wish to do His will. 

I opened Mrs. Paternoster’s Testament, turned 
over the leaves, and began almost at random at the 
fourth verse of the twenty-first chapter of the Re- 
velation :— 

“ And God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are passed away.” 

“ Ah, sir, that’s beautiful,” said the poor woman 
faintly, but with a face that shone with joy, as if it 
had been transfigured. “I feel as if I could go to 
sleep now, and dream I was in heaven; and if I 
was to wake there, how happy! I feel as if I could 
lay on my left side again, my heart’s going so easy.” 

She struggled over on to her left side, and fell 
asleep; whilst I went out of the room on tiptoe, 
and told| Paternoster that it would be well to let 
his wife take her rest for some time without dis- 
turbance. . A useless caution ; the next day I learnt 
that when Paternoster next spoke to his wife he 
found that she had entered into the rest that can 
never be broken. 


XXX.— THE SQUARE DOLLYWOMAN.” 


In one of the parishes in which I have served, in 
order to ‘raise a sum of money for parochial pur- 
poses, the incumbent, a brother curate, and myself 
resolved to become systematically sturdy beggars 
—to divide the parish into three districts, take one 
each, and make a personal appeal to every house- 
holder therein whom we could suppose to have any 
money. much or little, to spare for charitable pur- 
poses. 

It was in this way I became acquainted with 
Mrs. Phipps, who kept the rag-and-bottle and 
“ dolly” shop in Blackberry Lane. That has a very 
rural sound, and once upon a time, I suppose, the 
dark, dirty, built-in thoroughfare so called was a 
grassy, briar-dotted, bee and_butterfly-haunted 
country lane, winding between meadows fragrant 
with May and cows’ breath; but anything less 
country-like than Blackberry Lane is now, and long 
has been, it would be hard to fancy. And Mrs. 
Phipps’s shop is, perhaps, the most unrural feature 
even where there are so many of them. A rusty 
gibbet projects from the lintel of the shop-door, and 
from the end of the gibbet dangles a grinning, 
goggle-eyed wooden negress, with cataleptic arms 
and legs, and arrayed in a flaring-bordered night- 
cap and gown of what was once perhaps white 
calico. ‘The panes of the shop-window are blinded 
with bills, announcing, by bloated red and black 
figures in their centre, the prices per lb. which 
the proprietress gives for the very miscellaneous 
articles in which she deals. These bills are bossed 
with a coloured cartoon depicting a happy family 
beaming with delight around a vast, holly-sprigged 
Christmas pudding, which, the accompanying letter- 
press informs the passer-by, Materfamilias has pro- 
cured for her ecstatically astonished husband and 
little ones simply by selling at this “ emporium” 











what she once threw away as rubbish. Against 
one of the door-posts leans, pasted on a board, 
what looks like a Royal proclamation. It is headed 
V. R., with the Royal arms sprawling between the 
Royal initials, But on examination V. R. turns 
out to be an integral portion of another of Mrs 
Phipps’s advertisements, which must thus be read :— 
“ Ve are giving” so andso for such and such. The 
inside of the shop isa filthy chaos. ‘There is not a 
single clean thing in it. ‘The few visible portions 
of the floor, walls, ceiling, &c., are, perhaps, even 
dirtier than the piled, leaning, and hanging wares, 
almost literally of all sorts, by which the greate1 
portion of their superficies is hidden. The air is 
foul with the scent of musty, fusty rags, bedding, 
and wearing apparel, mildewed boots and shoes, 
horse collars and traces, rancid kitchen stuff, per 
spiring candle-ends, putrescent bones, and a mouldy 
et-cetera of seemingly utterly used-up “ trash.’ 
Heaps and boxfuls and trayfuls of old metal block 
the way; fragments of crumpled sheet-lead, short 
lengths of twisted leaden pipe, pewter measures and 
trenchers and basins, lidless tin kettles, a battered 
zinc-pail, copper nails, a crushed copper carboy, 
brass name-plates, bell-pulls, beer-taps and water 
taps, leprous with verdigris, and steeland iron chisels, 
saws, hammer-heads, locks, keys, bolts, one-legged 
tongs, pokers with the bottom off, horse-shoes, 
donkey-shoes, chain-links, segments of cog-wheels, 
screws, nails, scraps of hoop, &c., &c., so rusty and 
dusty that you cannot help fancying they must 
have lain for a hundred years at the bottom of the 
sea, and then for another century undisturbed, in 
Mrs. Phipps’s shop. They are so rusty that it is 
hard to believe that any sound metal can be left 
within the scabby flakes of corrosion that crumble 
into red powder at the slightest touch. 

Glass is supposed to be transparent, or at least 
translucent, but Mrs. Phipps’s glass can claim 
neither attribute: bulbous druggists’ bottles, with 
gilt cabalistic characters almost obliterated, and 
void of the coloured water that once made them 
look so gay; graduated medicine-bottles, physic- 
phials, with their labels half scratched off, or still 
pasted round their waists, or sloping in a very 
crumpled condition from their necks ; wine bottles, 
beer bottles, pickle-jars ; long-necked scent-bottles, 
with specks of gilding still clinging to their cut 
bodies; square-built scent-bottles, with Jean 
Maria Farina’s sprawling signature still dimly dis- 
cernible upon them. ‘That is a curious signature 
to see in Mrs. Phipps’s shop—except that its 
stenches rival those of Cologne. To match the 
empty druggists’ bottles, there is a little colony of 
empty, banded, white druggists’ jars, scrolled with 
“ Leeches,” “ Tamarinds,” &c. To match the pewter 
pots, there is a beer-engine, minus one handle, and 
the china encasements of two of the others. But 
“ matching” is not, by any means, the strong point 
in Mrs. Phipps’s stock. A conscientious inventory- 
maker for it could very seldom lighten his labour 
by dittoes. Almost smothered in a drift of ropes’ 
ends, stands an old-fashioned chest of drawers, 
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with the veneer chipped off at the corners, and 
tags of frayed string doing duty for the long-vanished 
brass handles. All the drawers are crammed with 
property of the most bewildering variety and in- 
finitesimal value. On the top of the chest of 
drawers lies an anatomized iron bedstead, and on 
that lies a bridgeless, stringless, bowless violin ; 
and beside the fiddle stands a domed canary cage, 
whose brass wires doubtless once gleamed daz- 
zlingly, but now are as thickly furred with black 
dirt as if it had been hanging for months in an 
ever-smoking chimney. Mrs. Phipps also occa- 
sionally deals in a small way in books, pictures, 
and engravings. It must be very occasionally, or 
else she must get rid of her new purchases very 
expeditiously. So long as I have known her shop, 
it has displayed the same brown-measled engraving 
of Napoleon crossing the Alps, at full gallop, over 
snow which ever-accumulating grime has turned 
into soot ; the same frameless oil paintings of semi- 
obliterated Nobodies and Nowheres; the same little 
piles of unreadable books in blue boards, with curly- 
edged leaves clotted together with smoky dust. It 
is not a pleasant task to inspect Mrs. Phipps’s little 
literary stock, When you open the books, and 
then shut them with a clap to free them of their 
dust, it flies out in such a cloud that you are half 
choked ; and as you turn the faded, freckled pages 
that seem at first to have as much life of any kind 
in them as a yellow mouldering shroud, you find 
that they Aave life in them—of a disagreeably crawl- 
ing kind that makes you drop the volume as you 
might drop a hot cinder you had unwittingly taken 
up. 
After all, I have only hinted at the “ infinite 
variety” of Mrs. Phipps’s wares. Malodorous dirt 
is the one characteristic common to them all; and 
Mrs. Phipps seemed to me a fit dealer in such 
wares when I crossed her threshold. She, too, was 
very dirty. There was a look of cunning also on 
her fat face that prejudiced me against her. I made 
up my mind that she had grown fat on the bargains 
she had screwed out of the poorest of the poor. 
There was a self-hugging defiance of all considera- 
tions that did not affect herself in the way in which 
she tightened the embrace in which her fat arms 
held her feather-bed bust, that made it plain I 
should not get a farthing out of her. 

So I thought—but I felt very much ashamed of 
myself when I had explained my business to Mrs. 
Phipps. She asked sharp questions—so sharp as 
to imply, or rather to indicate sans phrase, that, at 
starting, it was an open question with her whether 
I was or was not “cadging,” under false pretences, 
for my own benefit. Her nearest approach to an 
apology for such an imputation was not very com- 
plimentary: “I’m not blamin’ ye, sir. If you can 
git the money out o’ them as are flats enough to 
give it, why shouldn’t ye? Parsons must live, 
and they’ve got families to keep like other folks, 
and most o’ the parsons about ’ere, they say, is 
as poor as church mice. I’m not blamin’ ye, sir. 
It’s a shame you should be druv to it—sha?’s all I 








say. Sich as you does all the work, an’ them as 
does nothin’ gits the pay—gits made deacons, an’ 
harch-deacons, an’ all kind o’ harches. Harches! 
what right’s any parson to be called a harch? 
There ain’t one o’ them could build a bridge, 
I'll go bail. I’m not blamin’ ye, sir. I pity you 
poor parsons about ’ere—/ha?’s what I say. Why, 
I s’pose you now, sir, may go on slavin’ and 
cadgin’ all your born days, and never git made even 
so much as a deacon of—let alone the harches.” 

I thought it would merely puzzle, and, possibly, 
still further prejudice, Mrs. Phipps if I informed 
her that, at any rate, I could claim fries?’s orders ; 
and so I went on with my work of explana- 
tion. When at last she was satisfied that I was, 
bona fide, collecting money for the benefit of her 
poor neighbours, her contribution to the parochial 
fund was, in proportion to her means, one of the 
most liberal we obtained. 

After that first interview, brief in spite of the 
cross-questionings with which she had protracted 
it, I got to know a good deal more about Mrs. 
Phipps. I found that she was called in the neigh- 
bourhood the “ square dolly-woman.” Round would 
have been a far more appropriate adjective so far 
as figure went, I thought; and one day I asked 
Mrs. Phipps how she had obtained her curious 
title. 

“Why, you see, sir, I keeps a dolly—lends money 
to poor folks on things they couldn’t pop at the 
reg’lar pawns, an’ I tries not to be quite so ’ard on 
’em assome of the dollies is, and I’m freer-anded 





in buyin’. So that’s why they calls me sguare, I 
spose. I’ve to keep my eyes open though, both 


with them I lends to and them I buys of, or they 
wouldn’t hact on the square with me. I’ve gota 
name for good natur, and they’d take adwantage of 
it, if ’d let’em. I don’t mind doin’ akind haction 
now an’ then, but I won’t be done. If it’s kind- 
ness, it’s kindness; and if it’s business, it’s busi- 
ness. I won’t be diddled out o’ the credit o’ 
doin’ a kind haction, an’ made to believe I’m only 
a-doin’ business. When they tries that game on 
with me, my back’s soon up, I can tell ye, sir. 
Fust time you come to see me, sir, thinks I to 
myself, ‘If the poor gen’leman would only humble 
hisself to ask me straightforward, I’d give him, 
willin’, what I could for hisself; But if he’s too 
proud to take it that way, I ain’t a-goin’ to let him 
think he’s gammoned me into believin’ it’s for the 
prish’ners.’ That’s why I was so short with ye, at 
fust, sir, till ’'d made out the rights of what you’d 
come about.” 

“What kind of things do the poor people 
pledge ?” 

“Qh, all sorts—some as I could ’ardly git back 
the money I lent on ’em for—and that’s where 
they tries to do me.” 

“ And what do you charge ?” 

“Why, at most of the dolly shops, sir, they 
charge jist the same whether a thing’s in a week or 
whether it’s in a day—twopence on the shillin-— 
that’s the charge. But that seems a hawful lot for 
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the poor critturs to pay; so I'll only charge a| everybody, if I ever want to sell it, which I don’t 
’a’penny, say, if the thing’s taken out next day, and | mean to yet.” 


a penny if it’s out by the middle of the week, and “IT suppose there’s some history connected with 
so on. It’s puzzlin’ work makin’ reductions when | the flute that has interested you.” 
it’s only a penny or so you've lent. Aha’penny| “ Yes, there is, sir—though it’s precious little I 


on the twopence is what the other dollies charge, | know about it. Though if you come to that, 
whether it’s for a week or fora day; but if they’ re| everything that’s brought to me has a ’ist’ry as 
people I know, I'll only charge a farden, up to| you call it, that must be hinterestin’ to somebody. 
fourpence, and sometimes I won’t charge nothin’, , But about this flute. I was settin’ in the shop 
when they pays back within the week—that's | as I might be now, when in there comes a tall, 
accordin’ to circumstances, of course. When folks | thin chap that didn’t look jest the a I'm used 
are honest to my knowledge, and ’ard up and no | to. He was seedy enough, poor feller, but still 
mistake about it, it would go agin my conscience | there was a look about him that made me think 
not to let ’em ’ave a few coppers now and then— |he’d been used to somethin’ a bit better sometime 
’s long as they don’t want to cheat me. If they'll | or other. He was dressed in black—coat an’ 
| 





leave what’s worth the money they want, I'll let | trousers both—leastways they Aad been black, 
honest folks have it, though that ain’t the way of| when his hair was. His hair and his clothes 
the trade, for you may ’avea thing as was jist | looked ’s if they'd grown grey together. Well, sir, 
worth the money ’anging on ’and till it ain’t worth | he pulls this baize thing out of his pocket as care- 
’alf, let alone the interest. And sometimes I’ll| fully as if it was the preciousest thing in the 
lend, when I know the poor critturs can’t spare | world, and looks over his shoulders, and then he 
what they've brought even for a day, without | puts it down on the counter without ever sayin’ 
takin’ the thing in—rugs and sich, when it’s bitter}a word. I’d begun to pity the man, but then I 
cold.* But they mustn’t try to do me—make out | thought it, was plate he’d been a-priggin’. ‘No, 
that things I couldn’t make no money out of is| no, my man,’ says I, ‘this ain’t your shop. I ain’t 
worth ten times as much as they want on ’em. | a fence, and if you don’t slope precious quick, I’ll 
Soon’s ever I see they wants to do me, my back’s| send for the pollis to sarve you out for your im- 
up. ‘There,’ says I, and I gives ’em back their | perence in bringin’ a bad a? on me, which I’ve 
trumpery, ‘we won’t ’ave no words. You can | never desarved. none. He looks up astonished 
walk, soon’s ever you please.’ And they do walk | like, and then he put his flute together, and give 
pretty brisk, but, bless you, some on ’em will try|it me, and says, ‘Will you lend me a pound on 
on the same game agin till I git right out o’}this, ma'am?’ I looks at it, and then I looks at 
patience with ‘em. My temper’s short, and Ij him, and says I, I says, ‘I’d see you furder fust. 
don’t see why they should want to do me jest | Why, man, it’s cracked, and you must be cracked, 
becos I’ve got aaune pity for ’em than most has.” | too, to think of sich a thing.’ I couldn't ’elp 
‘What are the sums you generally lend ?” pityin’ him agin—he looked so wexed—for the 

“ Oh, twopences, and threepences, and four- | flute like he seemed to care more than he did for 
pences, and sixpences, and so on up to a shillin’, | hisself. It was easy to see that Ae vallied it at 
‘Tain’t often that I go beyond the bob. Some-| no end o’ price, some reason or other, and forgot, 
times it’s ‘alf-a-crown, but that’s seldom. Seven | poor crittur, that it worn’t the same to everybody 
and sixpence is the most I ever lent to any one | else it were to him. ‘My good man,’ says I, ‘1 
at one time, and that was only once in my life.” _| you want to make money out of your flute, you’d 
‘But I suppose you have been asked for more ?” | better sell it. I'll buy it if you’re anyways reason- 

* Well, sir, you see the things that is mostly left | | able , but you must put a pri ce upon it. I can’t 
with me is sich common stuff that the most | be buy er and seller both.’ ‘No, ma’am,’ says he, 
owdacious of them as wants to borrer on ’em | ‘I can’t sell it,’ and then he goes on moonin’ to 
wouldn’t think of arskin’ anythin’ like that. And | hisself—‘all gone, all gone but that—nothing left 
yet I have been arsked for out-of-the-way lots, too. | dey ever saw but that, I can't sell my last thing 
Look at this flute now. | that ever had sunshine on it.’ I thought the poor 
She opened a drawer in the counter, and took | man was wandering ; so to bring him to hisself, I 
out of it a faded green-baize flute-case, and out | says, ‘Why there’s the sun a-shinin’ on your coat 
of that the joints of a German flute, which when | now, sir. If you won’t name a price, I’ll bid ’alf- 
put together looked so very poor an instrument | a-crown for your flute, though, mind you, ’alf o’ 
that I wondered any one should have thought it | that is only out o’ charity.’ ‘I thank you, ma’am,’ 
worth while to provide it with a case. says he, civil and yet proud like, ‘but I did not 
“Look at that now. I don’t know whether | ask for ch arity. I cannot sell my flute. Will you 
you're a judge of sich things, but I’ve shown it | lend me,’ he goes on, droppin’ humble agin, ‘ six- 
to them as is, or shams to be, and they say it ’ud | pence on it?” ‘That I will,’ says I, ‘ or a shillin’, 
be dear at any money. And that’s about my own | if you like.’ ‘No, ma’am,’ says he, ‘I fear that 
a though it wouldn’t do for me to say so to} would not be fair to you. I forgot that the flute 
“‘ And if the man be poor, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge : could not be to you what it is to me. I shall 

in any case thou shalt deliver him the pledge again when the sun} be able to pay sixpence sooner than I could pay 


goeth down, that he may sleep in his own raime nt, and bless thee’ alee 
(Deut. xxiv. 12, 13). | a shilling, and so I shall get my flute back the 
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sooner.’ He give a little smile when he said that, 
but if he’d made a joke, I couldn’t see it, poor 
feller. Then he unscrewed his flute, and put the 
jints back into the green case, lingerin’ over ’em 
jest as if they was his babbies he was buryin’. 
‘You will please to take great care of this, ma’am, 
and not let any one tamper with it,’ says he when 
he give it me, as sobemn as if he was trustin’ me 
with a fortun’, Thinks I, ‘Who’d want to, and if 
they did, what ’ud it matter?’ But I says to him, 


as grave as I could, ‘ All right, sir—/’ll look after | 
But that poor gen’leman, he looked so 


that.’ 
down in the mouth when he went out o’ the door, 
that I couldn’t ’elp callin’ after him, ‘Hi, stop a 
bit, sir,—you can take your flute, and I'll trust to 
your word to pay me.’ I’m sure he heared me, for 
he give a twitch in his shoulders, as if he was a- 
comin’ back, but he made believe not to hear 
me, and went on, and I’ve never seed him since. 
That’s more than three years ago, but even if I 
could git a customer for his flute—and at any rate, 
I could git more than a tanner for it—I wouldn’t 
sell it. I'll keep it’s long as I can, to give the 


poor gen’leman a chance of gittin’ it agin, if he | 


does come back—he seemed so cut up at partin’ 

with it. If ¢#a?’s all the ’appiness he’s got in the 

world, it would be a ’ard thing to rob him of it.” 
XXXIL—“ OLE PIPPIN,” 

I was one day in Mrs. Phipps’s shop, when a 
hale-looking old man came in to dispose of a bag- 
ful of metallic odds and ends. He was a cheery 
old fellow, with full ruddy cheeks, and almost 
silvery hair; but he had a habit of casting his 
eyes down and prying about whilst he was talking 
that made me suspicious of him at first; when, 
however, I did catch sight of his clear blue eyes, 
there was such an honest look in them that I felt I 
must have made a mistake in his case as well as 
Mrs. Phipps’s in my first reading of character. 
We often do make such mistakes when we trust 
solely to conventionally accepted symptoms of 
dishonesty. Almost every calling engenders some 
trick of manner which may possibly admit of an 
unfavourable interpretation, if the observer rigidly 
applies to it his abstract notions of the way in 
which all kinds of people ought to behave. Per- 
sons who pride themselves upon their knowledge 
in the matter of insight into character—their ability, 
as they phrase it, to “ take stock of a fellow at first 
sight,” are often ludicrously self-misled. Witness 
the false scents which detectives who have brought 
themselves to believe that everybody is a more or 
less cunning rogue often run off upon, with a 
comically earnest certainty that they are at the 
heels of the rascal who is “ wanted.” They hunt 
in London, whilst he is half way across the Atlantic. 
They rush to take the Cunard boat at Liverpool, 
and possibly brush against the man they are in quest 
of in the Strand, whilst. they are entering the Han- 
som they have hailed in a hurry to convey them 
at a gallop to Euston Square, merely “ confounding ” 
their quarry for getting in their way. The old 








man’s habit of casting down his eyes, I soon found, 
was one of these trade-caused tricks of manner— 
as innocent as the soberest sailor’s roll on shore. 

“Who is he, Mrs. Phipps?” I asked when the 
old man had gone out with the money she had 
paid him for his metal. 

“Oh! that’s ole Pippin, sir.” 

** And what is Mr. Pippin’s business ?” 

The title I had given him greatly tickled Mrs. 
Phipps. When she had finished laughing, she 
answered, “Bless you, sir, he ain’t J/r. Pippin” 
(bursting out in laughter again at the title she had 
emphasized). ‘“ Pippin ain’t his name—surname 
or Chris’n name. It’s the name he goes by. I 
can’t rightly say what his real name is. Though if 
you'd mind the neighbours, you’d say I’d ought to. 
Accordin’ to them, me and ole Pippin’s goin’ to 
make a match of it. A likely thing, and him old 
enough to be my father! Though he’s a fine ole 
chap, ain’t he, sir, for his years? And he don’t do 
badly neither. He ain’t like the rest o’ them 
shore-workers—a haul to-day, drunk as a sow to- 
morrer, and not a penny in their pockets da 
after. He’s a righter notion o’ the vally o’ money 
than ¢a¢, and he makes a sight, they say; but 
then he’s burdened hisself with sich a lot to spend 
it on that I might as well marry a viddiver as 
wanted somebody to ’elp keep a lot o’ kids, as ole 
Pippin ; an’ that oodn’t suit my book, let alone 
his years, though no one can deny he carries ’em 
better than lots as ain’t ’alf his age. I’ve got ona 
deal better since my fust ole man died than ever I 
did while he was livin’, so I ain’t a-goin’ to git 
another, ’cept I can better myself. What I make 
now I A/ave, and can do as I like with; but law, 
it’s foolish nonsense talkin’ like that. Ole Pippin’s 
a deal too much sense to think o’ sich a thing.” 

At that time I did not know what “shore- 
worker” meant, and so I had to ask for an ex- 
planation, which was thus given :— 

“Them as goes grubbin’ in the shores, when the 
tide will let ’em in, pickin’ up whatever they can 
get ’old on. It seems a queer life, don’t it,-sir? 
P’r’aps there’s some on ’em routin’ about under our 
feet now, jest like the rats. And the rats is wery 
dangerous, too, at times, down there, I’ve hea-. J. 
It’s a queer life, but there’s money to be made at i, 
if the silly fellers had only the wit to keep it. All 
kind o’things—shillin’s an’ gold, too—they find in 
that filthy muck. But if you want to ’ear about 
that, you should go an’ ’ave a talk with ole Pippin. 
There ain’t many’s been at it longer than he ’ave, 
an’ he’s a pleasant ole feller to talk to, an’ don’t by 
any means objec’ to the sound of his own woice.” 

I was then comparatively unfamiliar with the 
strange variety of modes in which the inhabitants 
of this huge city pick up a living. The informa- 
tion that there was a class of men who earned 
what, but for their folly, would be a good living by 
groping about in the foul darkness of the London 
sewers excited my curiosity ; and I willingly availed 
myself of Mrs. Phipps’s offer to make me acquainted 
with old Pippin. 
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In spite of his vagabondish calling and our com- 
mon friend’s little sneer at his loquacity, I found 
him to be an old man deserving of respect in more 
ways than one; and I think therefore that a brief 
account of his life and adventures may interest my 
readers. 

I should premise that at the time of which I 
write the scientific modern system of metropolitan 
drainage was only dreamt of: a gigantic system 
which would be cheap even at its gigantic cost—if 
only, after having taken so much pains to purify 
one part of our river, we were not satisfied with 
defiling it a little lower down; if after having col- 
lected our sewage so that it cou/d be utilised, we 
still did of utilise it, except in an infinitesimal 
degree—still treating as rubbish to be got rid of 
anyhow what might be made to produce wealth in 
comparison with which the richest hauls the old 
shore-workers ever fished out of the filthy flood 
would be trifles not worth counting. 

Old Pippin’s real name I found to be Frederick 
Smith. Why he was called Pippin he could not 
tell me—except that most in his line went by a 
“ by-name ;” he had gone by his so long that when 
I used his real name, he seemed uncertain whether 
he was the person addressed. I found him in 
occupation of two ground-floor rooms. Neither 
the rooms nor the locality in which they were 
situated would have suggested the idea that the 
tenant made in Mrs. Phipps’s phrase, “a sight o’ 
money,” but old Pippin’s rooms were exceptionally 
good in such a quarter, and still more exceptionally 
furnished. There was no lack of anything necessary 
for his large adopted family, but the place was in a 
sad muddle. His housekeeper was his niece, a 
good-looking but rather sour-looking widow of two 
or three and thirty, with a swarm of children. The 
youngsters, I could see, tyrannized over their good- 
natured grand-uncle, but they were also very fond 
of him. The mother likewise tyrannized over the 
old man, but she did ot seem at all fond of him. 
On the other hand, she seemed to cherish a chronic 
grudge against him. She was plainly angry that a 
stranger should see how fond her children were— 
in spite of their teasing ways—of the old man who 
supported her and them. She interrupted our chat 
as often as she durst with hints about the tide, and 
muttered soliloquies a¢ her uncle for dawdling at 
home instead of being at work. She tried to enlist 
my sympathies by insinuating that her uncle had 
done her some irreparably grievous wrong, but 
when she found that I reserved my pity for the old 
fellow who bore her ingratitude so cheerfully, she 
went off in a huff; and I was by no means sorry to 
be left to continue my talk with old Pippin without 
farther interruption than recurrent inrushings of the 
noisy children. I learnt the exact nature of old 
Pippin’s relations to his niece, soon after she had 
flounced out to gossip in the court (banging the 
door after her, boxing the ears of one of her little 
boys for letting it jam his fingers, and then putting 
her angry face into the room again to make her 
uncle responsible, insomeincomprehensible manner, 











for the poor little fellow’s bellowing). But I will 
give old Pippin’s history as concisely as I can ad 
ovo. 

Nearly eighty years before the time in which I 
had my first talk with him, he had been born in 
Limehouse. His father was a lighterman, and as 
soon as Fred could run alone he was almost all day 
long on, or in, or on the shore of, the water. “I 
should feel lost, sir,” he said, in reply to an inquiry 
whether he could not find some employment more 
suitable for his advanced age, “if I was put any- 
wheres where I couldn’t see the river.” As soon 
as his little brother Jack, who was two years 
younger, could splash about with Fred, he was left 
almost entirely to Fred’s care. “It was a queer 
way to bring up children, but I liked it. Jack 
didn’t. He was always weakly, poor chap, an’ that 
made him peevish. Many a lickin’ I’ve got takin’ 
his part. I could ha’ got on with the other boys, 
but poor Jack had a way of rilin’’em, and then 
he’d come running to me.” 

When the boys were seven and five both their 
parents died. “I don’t like to speak ill of my 
own father and mother, but ‘tworn’t much they’d 
ever done for us. ’Cept that we’d to sleep where 
we could, their bein’ dead didn’t make much odds 
to us. We'd begun to pick up such a livin’ as we 
could before they was dead, and so we’d only to 
go on doin’ it when they was dead. It was a bad 
thing for two boys to be left to theirselves like 
that. I’m afraid we should ha’ gone to the bad, if 
it hadn’t been for an old woman we often come 
across down by the river. It worn’t anything she 
could do for us in the way of food and that, for 
she’d to work hard for her own livin’, poor old gal, 
and it worn’t much of a one when she’d got it. 
But she’d give us a stitch now and then, and what’s 
better, she tried to mend our manners for us. Of 
a Sunday evenin’ she’d have us into her room, and 
telhus about what was good. It worn’t much she 
knowed, perhaps, poor old gal, but what she did, 
she acted up to. You never heard her say a bad 
word, and she was the forgivin’est old creatur’ I 
ever come across. The boys would tease her, and 
them as were old enough to know better were 
downright cruel to her sometimes; but she never 
bore ’em a grudge, and was as ready to do a good 
turn to them as she was to anybody else. She was 
such a cheery old bird, too. If anybody had a 
right to growl, she had, you might say; for she 
hadn’t a soul in the world to look after her, and 
she was often ailing, and when she was about, she 
could never do much more than just make enough 
to keep soul and body together ; but, catch Molly 
grumblin’! ‘I’ve got a friend up there,’ she’d use 
to say, pointin’ to the sky ; ‘and if things zs a bit 
hard, I shall enjy heaven all the more, when I get 
to it. My friend’s gone afore to prepare a place 
for me—them’s his own words.’ I declare one 


evening when I went round to her place, and heard 
the poor old woman was dead and buried, I was a 
deal more cut up than I was when my own mother 
died. 


That must be seventy years ago and more, 
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and yet I remember it as if it was yesterday. It 
was a Sunday evening. The bells was ringing, and 
the sun was shinin’ on the river and the ships, and 
poor Jack was in the workhouse. He’d never been 
bad enough to be took in before. I felt lonely 
somehow, and thought I’d go round and have a chat 


| with Molly, and there, when I got there, she was 


dead, you see. I’ve reason to remember her, for 
if it hadn’t been for her, I might never ha’ had the 
happy life I have. It was through her I got into 
And what she’d 








told me stuck to me somehow. I don’t say I 
never did wrong—there ain’t many can say that, I 
fancy. But I was ashamed of myself afterwards— 
I couldn’t take a pride in it as some poor fellers 
does. And now for many a year I’ve felt that I’ve 
got a friend up there, too. It’s a pleasant thing to 
think of when you're grubbin’ about in the dark. 
Sayin’ a prayer to yourselfs better than swearin’ 
down there.” 

When Jack was discharged from the infirmary, 
the parish found employment for him as a shop- 
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keeper’s errand-boy, whilst Fred continued to pick 
up his crust anyhow on the river’s bank. I gathered 
from the old man’s hurt tone that at this time the 
better-fed and better-clad Jack grew ashamed of 
his ragged elder brother. ‘“‘ But, of course,” added 
the old man in excuse, “it wouldn’t ha’ done for 
Jack to ha’ kept much company with me then. 
His master would ha’ thought that he was robbin’ 
the till, and me a-helpin’ him.” 








After a time Fred made the acquaintance of 
some of the “‘toshers”—men who hunt for “ marine 
stores,” old metal, &c., in the river’s mud, turn over 
builders’ dry rubbish, and used, at any rate, to ex- 
plore the sewers, in search of the same, and any 
more literal valuables that may be buried in such 
apparently unlikely places. He soon became a 
proficient in the strange calling, and had followed 
it with more or less success ever since—much to 
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the benefit of his brother and his family. Jack 
had married young, and soon had a great many 
children, with very small means of keeping them. 
Old Pippin had almost supported them whilst they 
were children, and had often had to help them 
after their marriage. His youngest niece, on her 
mother’s death, had come back to her father’s to 
keep his house. She was a widow, and had 
brought a brood of children with her. When her 


father died, old Pippin had “set up housekeeping,” | 


as he phrased it, in order to give his niece and her 
family a home. When I hinted that, considering 
the obligations under which she lay to him, I 
thought that she might be a little more gracious in 
her manner to him, he answered with a laugh, “ Ah, 
well, poor gal, her temper’s short, there’s no denyin’ 
—but then, you see, sir, she’s got it into her head 
that it’s my fault that she’s a widdy. ‘She says that 
she could ha’ done a deal better for herself if it 
hadn’t been for me.” 

“ But what nonsense !” 

“ Well, no, sir, in a sort o’ way there’s some truth 
in it—anyhow about her bein’ a widdy. It was me 
as got her to marry her husband. Leastways I 
talked to her parents. And a very worthy young 
man he was, though he did die-at a ill-conwenient 
time. He couldn’t help that, poor feller! You see 
there was another chap that was :after her, that 
didn’t mean no geod. But he give thimself airs as 
if he was a gen’leman, and she hiked him best be- 
cause of his fine clothes, and he could make ther 
believe anything he hiked, poor lass. So I spake 
to Jack, and got her married to the t’other to keep 
her out o’ harm’s way. I meant well, but she 
don’t seem to see it—and ’#/s tryin’, no doubt, to a 
fine young woman like ‘her to be left as she is with 
such a lot of kids as is pretty sure to scare off any 
other man from makin’ up to her—but the little 
uns area great comfort to me, poor dears—I should 
miss ’em, if they was took away from me.” 

Old Pippin made very light of the disagreeables 
of his subterranean rambles. When I asked him 
how he could stand the malodour, he answered, 
“ Oh, I don’t mind it a bit—I don’t take no motice 
of it ’cept where it’s special strong—and not then 
much if I takes a pipe. Some says the air in the 
shores is strengthenin’. I s’pose that’s nonsense, 
but anyhow it ain’t weakenin’. Look at me. I 
don’t look much like a in-walid, do I, sir? And 
I’ve been up the shores, as often as the tides ’ud 
serve, ever since I was fifteen. 
taken to the shores, instead of stickin’ in a shop, he 
might ha’ been alive and hearty now. 
there’s foul air in places, as there is in the mines, 
that'll put your light out and choke a man in no 
time. It’s a dangerous life—I’m not denyin’ that. 
When you can get through the muck, you don’t 
mind a bit about it—you're thinking of what you'll 
fish out of it. But there’s holes full of slush that ’d 





If poor Jack had | 


Of course, | 





| take you in over head and ears twice over. And 
|if you don’t look sharp, the tide may come in and 
| drownd ye, or the flushers may open a sluice close 
by, and so again you’d get drownded. Of course, 
| they couldn’t be expected to shout out, ‘By your 
| leave,’ even if they knew we was there. We’re looked 
on as akind o’ antelopers, though I can't see there’s 
|any harm we do—pickin’ up what nobody would 
get if we didn’t grub after it. Of course the people 
the money we pick up now and then belonged to 
would like to have it back, but who could find ’em 
out? So who’s a better right to it thin us as 
wenturs our lives for it? ‘Tain’t half as much as 
people make out. And it’s good we do in searchin’ 
after it—we help clean the shores, and pay our- 
selves. It’s an honest life, ours is. The wonder 
to me iis how any one as hasn’t the fear of God 
before this eyes can take to it. Besides what I’ve 
told you, sir, there’s places so rotten that if you was 
to touch a brick, you’d have a cartload down on 
ye, and there’s places so narrer, that if you wentur 
up too far you may get stuck in ’em, and if a new 
| hand gets away from his mates—and old hands, 
too, m places they ain’t up to—they may just 
wander .on till they drops down dead, or the rats 
| tackles them. ‘The rats is wery wicious if you 
corners em. They do say there’s wild pigs almost 
as big as bears in some shores. I don’t know about 
| that. Anyways, I never come across none, or any- 
body as had. But there’s no doubt about the rats. 
They’ve pulled men down, and worried ’em, and 
| picked their bones as clean as a washed plate. ‘The 
rats neatly did for me once. I'd heard a lot of ’em 
scuttling up before me, but I didn’t care about that. 
They must be uncommon sharp-set to tackle a man, 
if they can get away from him. I didn’t know that 
I'd got into what we call a dead-ender—that’s a 
shore with a dead wall at the end of it—a kind of 
no admission, you understand, sir, except on busi- 





into ’em you'll find the muck dangling from the 
roofs like candles in achandler’s shop. All of a 
sudden, the warmin turned and came at me—scores 
|\of *em—hundreds of ’em, I expect. I backed as 
'fast as ever I could, and hit out with my hoe as well 
as I could, but the roof was so low I couldn't geta 
fair swing. Thankful enough, I can tell you, sir, 
I was when I'd got back to the main, and felt the 
rats rushing up and down it between my legs, with- 
out offerin’ to bite me. I should like to die in my 
bed, and be buried like a Christian. And I thank 
| God there seems a chance of it. It ain’t likely 
anything will happen to me in the shores now, after 
what might ha’ happened, and hasn’t happened. 
After all, though, it don’t matter much. If you 
believe in Him as has given you a chance o’ gettin’ 
there, you can go as straight to heaven out o’ the 
| shores as you could off your own bed. That’s often 
been a quietin’ thought to mewhen I’ve been ina fix.” 


ness, and not much of that, for when you do get, 
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SUNDAYS ON THE CONTINENT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
VI—FLORENCE AND SAVONAROLA. 


“ Viva, viva in nostro core 
Christo Re, Duce e Signore.” 
“ Dwell within the heart adored, 
Christ, our gentle King and Lord.” 
“ Gentle ae O how blessed 
He who flies this world for thee ! 
His the breast whose state is ever 
Calm, serene, and spirit free.” 


THESE words, taken from one of his own canzonas, 


beautifully express the feelings of Savonarola, when | 


he turned his back on the world to enter the Do- 
minican convent of Bologna. Expecting amid its 
quiet cloisters to enjoy a mind— 
“‘Calm, serene, and spirit free,” 

little did he anticipate the consequences of the step 
he had taken—how he was to pass future years in 
a whirlwind of excitement, on a public stage, fight- 
ing, and at length falling like a hero, beneath the 
banner of the truth. Little did this gentle spirit, 
lover of peace as of purity, dream, as he entered 
the gates of the monastery, of a day when he would 
exclaim with Jeremiah, ‘Woe is me, my mother, that 
thou hast borne me a man of strife, a man of con- 
tention to the whole earth!” But so it turned out. 

On being received into the convent, he deemed 
himself unworthy of any position there higher than 
that of alaybrother. Clothed in adress of the coarsest 
materials, living on the simplest fare, and partaking 
very sparingly even of that, his only bed a mattress 
filled with straw and stretched on a few bare planks, 
Savonarola remained for some years in this position, 


employing himself in teaching philosophy. Not that | 


his heart lay in such studies ; for, as the needle, set 
free and wheeling on its pivot, returns eagerly, 
tremblingly to the pole, so, when his professional 
duties were over, he did to the solitude of his cell, 
and the study of the Scriptures. It was over the 
field they offered formeditation he delighted to roam. 
They were the food of his soul, and to the devout 
and diligent study of the Bible he ascribed all his 
light, his comfort, and his remarkable attainments. 
He burned to engage in the work of saving souls, 
yet shrank for some years from entering on the 
priestly office. ‘This might be ascribed to his sense 
of its responsibility and of the high qualifications 
which it demanded. No preparatory studies, no 
Church ceremonial, neither Pope nor prelate, he 
boldly averred, could make a man a priest ; per- 
sonal holiness, in his judgment—as in Luther’s, 
who said, It is not the cowl that makes the monk— 
being not only the highest qualification for that 
office, but one indispensable and essential. This 
qualification he possessed in a pre-eminent degree. 
In no Church has there been many men so holy. 
Fra Sebastiano da Brescia, a very devout Domi- 
nican, who was vicar of the congregation of Lom- 
bardy, and for a long time his confessor, declared 
his belief that Savonarola had never committed— 
what he calls—a mortal sin, and bears the highest 
possible testimony to the purity of his life. 
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Perhaps his reluctance arose also from the de- 
graded position into which those who filled it had 
brought the sacred office. So openly abandoned 
to vice were most of them at that time, that he was 
in the habit of saying, ‘If you wish your son to 
be a wicked man, make him a priest !”—a senti- 
ment which gives us a terrible idea of the state of 
the Church ; and which correctly described as well 
the regular as the secular clergy, cloistered monks 
as parish priests. Savonarola had been behind the 
scenes. He was acquainted with the secrets both 
of the convent and the confessional ; and the recol- 
lection of the crimes his own eyes had seen, and his 
own ears had heard of, within convent walls, often 
led him to interrupt the vehement torrent of his 
discourses, and give vent to his horror and agony 
in these cries :—“ The chastity of the cloister is 
slain! The purity of the spouse of Christ is sullied !” 

After spending seven years as a lay brother, he 
accepted of ordination ; but for a while contented 
himself with a pastor’s, as distinguished from a 
preacher’s, work. Like “ the ointment in the right 
hand, which betrayeth itself,” his merits could not 
be concealed by his modesty; and he became so 
famous as a counsellor and confessor that his 
brethren urged him to enter the pulpit ; and this he 
at length consented to do by preaching a series of 
Lent sermons, in 1483. So well known were his 
learning, his uncommon piety, and glowing elo- 
quence, that he appeared in the pulpit at Florence, 
where these sermons were to be preached, with a 
very high reputation. His hearers, on the tip-toe 
of expectation, were prepared to admire and ap- 
plaud. Yet no orator ever made a greater failure. 
In point of style, of gesture, of manner, of voice, 
says Burlamacchi, it was an utter failure. 

Mortified and discomfited, Savonarola left this 
field, to pass the next three years in various con- 
vents, where, meekly resuming his old occupation, 
he devoted himself to the training of novitiates. 
He was not the first, nor has he been the last great 
orator whose first appearance on the public stage 
was a great failure. So let no man, who feels 
that he has the wherewithal within him, yield to 
despair. His years of retirement were in some re- 
spects like the forty which Moses, baffled in his first 
attempt to deliver his countryman, passed among 
the mountains of Midian; like the three years 
which Paul, after his conversion, spent in the soli- 
tudes of Arabia. ‘ Cast down, but not destroyed,” 
Savonarola was notidle. Having discovered where 
his faults lay, and studied how to correct them, cul- 
tivated the arts of oratory, and learned how to clothe 
his burning thoughts in choicest words, and also 
how to suit the action to the word, he accepted an 
invitation to preach at Brescia. Let the result teach 
ministers and preachers to pluck up courage, and 
take pains. He carried the assembly, as it were, by 
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storm. Now his fame spread abroad ; his services 
were in constant demand; and at length Prince 
Giovanni Pico, a friend of Lorenzo de Medici, hap- 
pened to hear him—a link that, no doubt, in the 
chain of providence. Charmed, fascinated, the 
Prince urged Lorenzo to invite him to Florence. 
He received Lorenzo’s invitation as a divine call ; 
and went there to become the prior of the Dominican 
convent of St. Marco, a reformer, and the most 
famous preacher that had appeared in Italy. 

In him, I may remark, as in most who had 
power to make men weep, pathos appeared to be 
associated with a keen sense of humour. A nun, 
for example, when the tide of persecution began to 
arise, had the impudence to challenge him to a 
theological discussion. Entering the lists with a 
blare of trumpets, she threw down her gage. No 
trumpet answered; nor monk, armed for contro- 
versy, appeared—only a message from Savonarola, 
requesting her to mind her spinning-wheel. How 
sly the humour of his answer to two Abbés who 
waited on him, “clothed in soft raiment!” On this 
occasion Savonarola turned the conversation to the 
vows of poverty, as well as of obedience and 
chastity, which lay on the monkish orders; en- 
larging so much on these, as he threw now and 
then an expressive glance at the flowing garments 
of his visitors, that they began to suspect he was 
reflecting on them. Put on the defensive, they 
alleged that garments made like theirs, full and 
flowing, of ample measure and the finest cloth, 
lasted longest, and were therefore most economical. 
Whereupon our monk replied, with a comical smile, 
how much it was to be regretted that the founder 
of their order had not known that, because then, 
instead of enforcing the use of plain, coarse, and 
scanty garments, he would have established an 
altogether different rule. 

Another marked feature of Savonarola’s character 
was the breadth and tenderness of his sympathy ; 
especially the warm and brotherly affection he felt 
for the poor. As drawing him nearer to the poor, he 
seemed to take a pleasure in his own privations—in 
the coarse dress, the mean accommodation, and 
the hard fare which the rules of his order enjoined. 
So far from despising, he regarded them as the 
suffering members of Jesus Christ, and the peculiar 
objects of God’s love; calling “the poor his children, 
and poverty his own spouse.” This feature of his 
character, I may observe, as much as his fervid 
eloquence and extraordinary power to mould the 
mind and move the passions of men, forms a notable 
point of resemblance between him and Chalmers. 

Courage was another of his features—such cou- 
rage as distinguished John Knox, the man over 
whose grave, before the mourners left it, the Regent 
Morton pronounced this brief but great funeral 
oration, “‘ There lies one who never feared the face 
of man!” Savonarola gave proof of this so soon 
almost as he entered on his office as prior of St. 
Marco, It had been the custom of his predecessors 
to wait on the chief of the state to thank him for 
the place and honour. Savonarola refused to do 





so. The monks, like “the conies, a feeble folk,” 
were alarmed. Father Prior, said they, if you do not 
pay this visit, the consequences may be serious. Who 
has elected the Prior? was his bold reply-—God or 
Lorenzo? It was done by God, no doubt, was their 
answer. “Then,” said Savonarola, “‘it is my Lord, my 
God, whom I wish to thank, no mortal man.” Find- 
ing whom he had to deal with, Lorenzo made many 
attempts on the one hand to win him over by his 
attentions, and on the other by terror to force him 
to abandon his bold attitude and faithful style of 
preaching. All in vain. His flatteries and atten- 
tions were lost on the man who, when Pope Alex- 
ander VI. hoped to seduce him over by the offer of 
a cardinal’s hat, replied, “I desire no other hat 
than the martyr’s crown!” Him whom favours 
could not seduce, fears did not deter from following 
the path of duty. ‘Tell him,” said he to a deputa- 
tion who, at the instigation of Lorenzo—determined 
to silence Savonarola by fair means or foul—came 
urging him to leave Florence, “ Tell him that he is 
the first man in the city, and I am but a poor friar ; 
nevertheless, it is he who has to go from hence, and 
I who have to stay ; tell him that he should repent 
of his sins, for God has ordained the punishment of 
him and his.” So it happened, I may remark, not 
long afterwards when the house of the Medici fell, 
and the sceptre departed from their hands. 

The domestic affections were both singularly 
strong and tender in Savonarola: a feature of his 
character the more worthy of notice as proving how 
strong was that love of Christ which drew him from 
a home to which he was bound by so many and 
such tender ties. His letters overflow with affec- 
tion. Very touchingly they show the love of home 
beautifully blending with the love of God and of 
his Son—as on the horizon heaven and earth seem 
to touch, to meet and embrace each other. Let 
him speak for himself :— 


‘*My most loved mother,” he says in one letter, ‘‘do 
not lament my being far from you, and going about from 
place to place; for 1 do all this for the salvation of many 
souls, preaching, exhorting, confessing, reading, and giving 
counsel. I go nowhere except for these ends. And there- 
fore you ought rather to be comforted in feeling that God 
had been pleased to choose a child of yours for this mission. 
Madre mia honorandissima, my most honoured mother, do 


not grieve at this, because the more pleasing I make myself 


to God, the more eflicacious will be my prayers to Him for 
you.” 

‘“« Most honoured and most loved mother,’’ he writes in 
another letter, ‘the divine peace and consolation be with 
you. Having heard of the death of my uncle Borso, your 
brother, I began to think what were the designs of Provi- 
dence with regard to our house Your Creator lays 
his hand on you to awaken you, in order that you should 
rise from the heavy sleep in which you have long lain. 
Questi sino, madre mea, voce dal cielo ?—there, my mother, 
are voices from heaven. They cry aloud to you to withdraw 
from earthly things : they invite you to fix your affections on 
Jesus Christ. Believe me, mother, sisters, and brother, all 
most beloved, that the most sweet Jesus, our All-powerful 
Saviour, comes to you exclaiming, Come to my kingdom. 
. « - « Oh, good God! oh, infinite mercy! oh, inestimable 
charity! that He should come to our hearts, as if He had a 
great need for us.” 


Like those summits of Monte Rosa, which rise 
above the snowy mass of a mountain that towers 
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over all its fellows, and stands among the Alps 
second, and almost equal, in height to Mont Blanc, 
there are some points in the character of Savonarola 
peculiarly pre-eminent, in which his superiority to 
his age, and to the men of it, culminates. In respect 
of these he rises up before us, as I have seen some 
lofty mountain top, which, catching the sun before 
he touched the meaner hills, was in a blaze of light 
when it was but dawn on their tops, and almost 
darkness in the valleys at their feet. Let us look 
at two or three of these. Look at him as 


A PREACHER. 


The day is breaking over Florence; and the 
warders on her walls descry by its grey light people 
gathering along the different roads that approach 
the gates. By-and-by there stands at each an 
eager and impatient crowd. They must have been 
early astir ; for there mingled together are inhabit- 
ants of all the villages and hamlets of the hills, 
in whose lovely bosom Florence lies, with men and 
women who have left their distant cabins and 
flocks amid the rocks and romantic valleys of the 
Apennines, They have come for a different pur- 
pose from the early villagers I have seen pouring 
into that city at break of day, bringing for, sale the 
flowers of their gardens and the produce of their 
fields. Seriousness sits on most faces ; their talk 
is not of markets, or of the common topics of the day. 
Higher matters engage their minds and occupy their 
conversation, till the gates swing open. Then the 
crowd pour in, to join the citizens who, issuing 
from different streets, make their way to the Cathe- 
dral, and soon fill the vast area to overflowing ; nor 
wait long till Savonarola ascends the pulpit to 
move them as the wind. the waters of a lake, and 
the tall reeds that fringe the shallows of its shore. 

With extraordinary gifts as a preacher, I may 
here remark, Savonarola was also, in the opinion of 
many, endowed with other and still more extraor- 
dinary gifts. He was believed to be a prophet. 
It is not difficult to account for this. He preached 
largely from the Apocalypse; and bringing its 
mysterious utterances to bear on his own times, 
and the political movements with which he was 
mixed up, it is not difficult to believe that, specu- 
lating on events still in the womb of time, he made 
some happy hits; and so came to be regarded by 
many as invested not only with the preacher’s, but 
the prophet’s mantle. A man of enthusiastic tem- 
perament, whose position often led him to scan and 
turn an anxious eye on the future, it is not difficult 
to understand also how, in some moments of his 
life, he himself should believe that God had been 
pleased to reveal it in answer to his prayers. I 
am not prepared to positively affirm this to have 
been a baseless fancy. ‘The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear Him;” and who shall 
limit the Holy One of Israel, saying how far He 
may not go in revealing his secret purposes to 
such as live with Him in communion as close and 
holy as Savonarola’s? Still his case may be only 
analogous to that of John Knox—a man of such 





keen sagacity that he foresaw, and foreseeing fore- 
told, the results that were almost certain, under the 
moral government of God, to follow from certain 
lines of conduct. This was all which Knox claimed, 
and all probably which Savonarola possessed. It 
might be said of him as Cornelius Nepos says 
of Cicero, “ His prudence seemed to be a kind of 
divination, which foretold everything that after- 
wards happened, with the veracity of a prophet.” 

It is more important to remark, as a lesson to 
preachers, that the materials of those sermons by 
which Savonarola charmed and moved alike the 
most learned and most illiterate, were mainly 
drawn from two sources—the word of God and his 
own heart. So he spoke to men’s business and 
bosoms—mincing no matters; calling things by 
their right names ; plucking the mask from the face 
of hypocrisy ; exposing the foulness of whited 
sepulchres ; dragging out vice, to the light of day 
and the execration of mankind, alike from the 
chambers of popes and princes ; exhorting all orders 
of men to abandon their immoralities and flee to 
Jesus Christ as the only Saviour of sinners; and 
all this in language so plain as to be level to the 
meanest capacity, and yet glowing with such im- 
passioned eloquence, as to astonish and enchain 
the most refined. It was souls he yearned to save. 
Others preached about the saints, he preached the 
Saviour ; religion not as an outward form, but an 
inner life—a close, daily communion with God. 
Speaking of and condemning the ordinary preachers, 
here is his language :— 

‘«‘ They have been, says God, the ruin of my people: they 
did not know how to teach the way of truth, but rather 
praised their flocks, saying, To what an extent you are de- 
vout! You have many relics, many hospitals, many monas- 
teries ; you make many processions, and many feasts! Thus, 
alas, do they go about praising and deceiving the people! 
they are like the musicians and the singers in the house of 
him whose daughter lay dead, and who did not recall her to 
life. In the presence of souls without life, they imagine 
they can resuscitate them with their questions, and subtilties, 
and authorities, and beautiful similitudes. They have no 
success. Oh what lugubrious death-songs do they make! 
and yet, not only are the dead not revived, but very often the 
living are slain. Our Saviour enters the house; sees these 
performers, and having put them forth, resuscitates the dead.” 


The ordinary proverbs, New brooms sweep 
clean—Every dog has his day, are inapplicable 
to the case of Savonarola. For eight years at least, 
till his enemies who hated his light, as foul birds 
the sun, had quenched it in his blood, he shone 
as a preacher with undecaying lustre. Jovius, in 
his “ Life of Leo X.,” says, speaking of our monk, 
‘“‘ He was a man of marvellous eloquence ;” and the 
distinguished biographer and panegyrist of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, whose sympathies were not with 
the prior of St. Marco, but with his enemy, never- 
theless says, “that the divine word from the lips of 
Savonarola descended not among the audience like 
the dews of heaven: it was the piercing hail, the 
destroying sword, the herald of destruction.” And 
there was need that much of his preaching should 
bear that character, as we shall see now, on looking 
on him as 
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A REFORMER. 


It is in God’s moral as in his physical govern- 
ment of the world, where there is no sudden step 
from light to darkness ; the day is preceded by 
the dawn. It were not only contrary to analogy, 
but to all the lessons of experience to expect to 
find a Luther, a Calvin, a Cranmer, a Knox, in 
our Italian Reformer. He had left the grave, but 
came forth, like Lazarus, wearing its cerements ; or, 
to borrow another figure from Scripture, his eyes 
had been opened, but not to see objects clearly— 
only to “see men as trees walking.” He had arrived 
at no settled conviction of the unscriptural character 
of the Church of Rome. To the last she held him 
by the grave-clothes ; so, though he died a martyr 
for the truth, it was protesting against the abuses 
in the Church more than against her doctrines and 
constitution. 

Though no “root and branch” reformer, Savona- 
rola prepared the way for such as were ; for though 
cleaving to many of the errors of Rome, he held fast 
to this grand doctrine of the Reformation, justifica- 
tion by the righteousness of Jesus Christ—not by 
works, but by faith. “So long,” he said, “‘ O man, as 
thou believest not, thou art, because of sin, deprived 
of grace. O God, save me by Thy righteousness 
—by Thy Son. I seek Thy mercy—I bring Thee 
not mine own righteousness.” ‘Thus he paved the 
way for those who were to complete the work he 
had begun ; and also by another doctrine which he 
boldly propounded and maintained in the face of 
a Church that withholds from the laity the free use 
of God’s word, and denies them the right of private 
judgment. I refer to the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures, and, the duty of people to read them, 
and try all doctrines and ceremonies at their bar :— 

** People of Florence, give yourselves to the study of the 


sacred Scriptures! The first blessing is to understand them. 
Let us publicly confess the truth. They have been locked 





up; this light has been almost extinguished, set aside, left 
in the dust.” 

** Tf,” said Savonarola, when threatened with suspension, 
‘*the Pope’s commands contend with the divine decrees, 
none are bound to observe them; to observe such commands | 
would be a sin. Should the Church command anything 
against the law of love, then I say, Thou art not the Church, 
nor a shepherd, but a man, and dost err!” 


A man of his word, what he dared to say, he 
dared to do; so that, when at length he was sus- 
pended, he appeared some short while afterwards 
in the pulpit, saying, “ I have ascended this pulpit 
to obey Him who is the Prelate of all prelates, the | 
Supreme Pontiff of all Popes !” | 

Thus equipped, Savonarola went forth to reform | 
society and the Church. The change he wrought | 
on Florence was quite marvellous. Religion seemed | 
to become the great business of its life : iniquity, as | 
ashamed, was made to hide its face; the city 
showed all the signs of a great revival ; men, while 
not neglecting their shops and business, went daily 
from them to engage in religious services in the | 
church ; all sinful and many ordinary amusements | 
were abandoned ; immodest books, statues, and | 
pictures were given to the flames ; hymns took the 


| 


| 


place of lascivious songs, and by night and day 
filled the streets with voices of holy melody; not 
only was there a great shaking among the dry 
bones, but around Savonarola, that prophet-like 
man, thousands in Florence seemed to stand up 
“on their feet, an exceeding army.” 

In his attempts to reform the Churc. Savona- 
rola did at least this good service, he laid bare 
the vices of Churchmen, from the Pope down to 
begging friars. If he did not overturn the fabric, 
he shook its foundations; and so made the work 
of future ages the easier. How thoroughly and 
boldly he went to work, let his letter to the 
Emperor of Germany testify. After telling him 
how he had written on the same subject to the 
Kings of France, Spain, England, and Hungary, 
he goes on to say— 

‘¢ At present in the Church of God we see a state of things 
in which, from head to foot, there is no soundness, but an 
abominable aggravation of all vices. Iniquity usurps the 
seat of Peter, and without shame runs into all disorders. I 
testify in the name of the Lord, that this Alexander VI. is 
not a pontiff. He bought the papal throne, and by other 
manifest vices, I affirm, amongst other things, that he is not 
a Christian.” — 

Take another bold specimen. Addressing car- 
dinals, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, as well as the 
people, he asks— 


‘¢ How have you renounced the devil and his pomps, you 
who every day do his works ? You have left the manna and 
bread of angels for food fit forswine. Your avarice aug- 
ments ; luxury contaminates everything; blasphemies pierce 
the heavens. You are of the devil, who is your father, and 
you seek to do his will. Cast your eyes in Rome; from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the foot no sanity is there!” 


Such were the enemies of God and man against 
whom Savonarola, as a reformer, entered the lists 
to wage a deadly conflict—but not rashly, or 
ignorant of the issue. He foresaw that; knew it as 
well as we who read it in his martyrdom and the 
bloody page of history. ‘These—fit introduction to 
a brief account of that martyrdom—are his own 
prophetic-like words :— 

“Do you ask me in general what will be the end of the 
conflict ? I answer Victory! But if you ask me in particular, 
I answer Death! But Rome shall not quench this fire, as it 
will endeavour to do. If it quenches it in one, another and 
a stronger will break out.” 


A MARTYR. 

On the evening of Sunday, the 9th of April, 1498, 
while Savonarola and his brethren were engaged 
in singing vespers, the doors of St. Marco were 
besieged by a furious mob, which filled all the 
principal avenues to the monastery. The clergy 
were his enemies; he had boldly exposed their 
pride, and the vices in which they wallowed. So 
were the usurers—a powerful body in Florence: 
he had denounced their rapacity and the way they 
ground the faces of the poor, the widow, the father- 
less, and the stranger. So were the artists—whose 
pictures were less admired were their history better 
known ; he had exposed the manner in which they 
prostituted religion and desecrated holy things, 
selecting for models of the Virgin, and other female 
saints, their own mistresses, and courtezans of 
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Florence as well known for their vices as for their 


beauty. So were her selfish politicians; against 
whom he had boldly stood up for the rights of the 
people and the liberties of the State. Now that | 
the Pope had determined to place the seal of 
death on his brave lips, these, after Savonarola had 
been put on his trial, stirred up the scum of 
Florence to this murderous assault. 

The monks, his brethren, with some lay friends who 
had hastened to the rescue, barricaded the doors of | 
the monastery ; and while they were thus engaged, 
Savonarola, seeing some of the brothers with arms 
in theirs, refused such defences, saying, “The arms | 
of monks should be spiritual, not carnal.” By- | 
and-by the tumult without waxed louder and louder. | 
Some rung the convent bell; others stood by the | 
doors ; but most of those within took their place | 
by the high altar, and along with Savonarola | 
engaged in prayer, in momentary expectation of | 
death, Fire accomplished what force could not. 
The doors yielded to the flames ; a furious rabble 
burst in; battle raged in the quiet cloisters ; blood 
besprinkled them ; and along these, cutting down 
all opponents, the mob rushed, making their way 
to the choir, where, calmly waiting death, Savonarola 
and his brethren knelt, engaged in prayer. Not | 
that all did so; there were some fighting men 
among these monks. Marco Gondi, who after- 
wards rose to distinction, faced a party armed 
with drawn swords, and kept them fora while at 
bay, with no better weapon than a wooden crucifix. 
Another called Petrucci, a strong, brave fellow, 
laid about him vigorously with a torch, and dashing 
through the crowd escaped without a wound. A 
third, Herico, a German, mounted the pulpit, 
where he opened fire on the rabble, killing many, | 
and crying out each time he shot, “Salvum fac | 
populum tuum, et benedicite hereditati tuz.” 

The place at length was carried. The _resist- 
ance, such as it was, ceased. Savonarola, rising 
from his knees, gave himself up to commissaries 
from the Signoria; but before leaving the convent, 
with their permission, and amid that scene of cruel 
and bloody violence, he addressed a few words of 
exhortation to his brethren. He made a solemn 
and touching speech; the last words of his fare- 
well this noble sentiment: “A Christian life con- | 
sists in doing good, and enduring evil.” | 

The next day he was put to the torture. Seven | 
times in all did his enemies put him to the question ; | 
forcing him to cry out amid its intolerable agonies, 
“ Tolle Domine, tolle animam meam!” These ex- | 
aminations lasted from the roth of April to the 22nd 

| 
| 











of May; and ended in declaring that Savonarola, 
with two of the brothers, should be given up to the 
flames, as heretics, and schismatics, and rebels of 
the holy Church. ‘The sentence was carried into 
execution next day, on the 23rd of May. The 
place selected for the purpose was the principal 
square of Florence. We have stood there on the | 
very spot, and fancied the scene—the mighty crowd, 
the sea of heads, over which rose three platforms ; 
the first, near the palace, for the bishop and his 





attendants, who were to perform the ceremony of 
degrading the martyrs, all the three being priests ; 
the second in a more central position, occupied by 
the commissioners of the Pope, Alexander VL. 
the foulest and bloodiest monster perhaps that ever 
disgraced humanity; the third, which stood near 
the golden lion, filled by the civil authorities, sur- 
rounded by their men-at-arms, and in all the pride 
and pomp of state. From a mound of earth stands 
up a lofty pole ; around it is heaped a great pile of 
faggots ; and on its top a beam rests in the manner 
of a cross, from which hang dangling the ropes 
and iron chains about to be used in the execution. 
Here, after suffering many public and cruel in- 
dignities, half-naked and barefooted, Savonarola 
and his fellow-confessors are led. The executioners 
now advance to do their office on these victims 
of hellish cruelty and Rome’s craft. Having fallen 
on their knees, and prayed—each looking on his 
crucifix, one after another they ascend the {fatal 
ladder, and are pushed off from its steps into the 
empty air. The rope tightens with a jerk; a few 
convulsive struggles, and the ransomed spirit is on 
its flight to glory, careless of what betides the 
poor body, which now drops piecemeal into the 
fire below. No friendly hands gather the ashes 
to place them in a sacred urn. They are col- 
lected, but it is to be cast in dishonour on the 
waters of the Arno; a circumstance that recalls to 
our recollection what befell the ashes of Wickliffe 
—how they were thrown, as Fuller relates, into 
the Avon, and the Avon bore them into the 
Severn, and the Severn into the narrow seas, and 
these into the great ocean, where, emblem of his 
doctrines, they were carried to every shore on earth. 
How similar, in all essential respects how identical, 
the doctrines of Savonarola with the faith of Wick- 
liffe, and of all that cloud of witnesses which Rome 
has sent to heaven from bloody scaffolds and in 
fiery chariots, the following beautiful verses prove. 
They are a translation of one of Savonarola’s 
hymns, and with these, his own words, I close his 
instructive story. 
“« Jesus, refuge of the weary, 
Object ot the spirit’s love, 
Fountain in life’s desert dreary, 
Saviour from the world above ! 


“Oh, how oft thine eyes, offended, 
! Gazed upon the sinner’s fall, 
Yet thou on the cross extended 

Bore the penalty of all! 


“For our human sake enduring 
Tortures infinite in pain, 
By thy death our life assuring, 
Conquerors, through thee we reign ! 


** Jesus, would my heart were burning 
With more vivid love for thee, 
Would my eyes were ever turning 
To thy cross of agony! 
“ Would that on that cross suspended, 
the martyr’s palm might win, 
Where the Lord, the heaven-descended, 
Sinless suffered for my sin ! 


‘** So in praise and rapture blending, 
Might my fading eyes grow dim, 
While the freed heart rose, ascending, 


To the circling Seraphim. 


“‘ Then in glory parted never 
From the blessed Saviour’s side, 
Graven on my heart for ever 
3e the cross and Crucified.” 
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THE AFFLICTION OF MOSES. 


Mostrs had great and not unworthy inducements 
to remain content with his position as the adopted 
son of Pharaoh’s daughter. To her he perhaps 
owed the preservation of his life, and under her 
direction he was brought up and educated (Ex. ii. 
5—11); he was “learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians ” (Acts vii. 22); and, if Jewish tradition 
may be believed, he early distinguished himself as a 
captain in Pharaoh’s army. But his brethren were 
slaves! Andhe must have felt, with ever deepen- 
ing conviction, “as he came to years,” that he 
could only retain or at least enjoy his position and 
influence at the court of Pharaoh by a total for- 
getfulness of his own people and his father’s house. 
Upon such conditions position and influence 
became but “ the pleasures of sin” (Heb. xi. 25). 

The “faith” (ib.) of Moses then must have 
already caused him “to suffer affliction with 
the people of God” (ib.) even before he was 
forced to flee away from Egypt; for it prevented 
his having any sympathy with the Egyptians, who 
were willing to be kind to him and to do him 
honour, and directed all his sympathy to the sub- 
ject and degraded race. It was affliction to his 
generous spirit to think that he himself was 
personally exempt from the sufferings to which his 
brethren were exposed. But what to do he could 
not possibly know. Anything he might do would 
most likely be of no avail. One thing alone was 
clear, that to do nothing and remain as he was 
was disgraceful, in short a mere pleasure of sin. 

In such a perplexed state of mind it happened 
to him, as it has happened to many, that he did 
what perhaps was the very last thing he would 
have deliberately purposed, and what must have 
seemed to him, if not at once, at least on the 
morrow, when it was ungraciously cast in his teeth 
by one of his own countrymen, a very rash and 
useless act, destroying all his prospect of befriend- 
ing his countrymen (Ex. ii, r1—15). 
him these two services. It relieved him from a 
false position, and moreover annihilated all notion 
that any schemes of his own were destined to 
work out the liberation of his kinsmen. 


and in God’s promises. To keep that faith when 


all looks black and discouraging, is no such easy | 
The very doubts that in such a case will | 
force themselves upon the mind of even the most | 
| out, and even amid the family rejoicings for a first- 


matter. 


faithful man are a sore affliction. 


Does it seem to any that he escaped affliction | 


Oh surely every 
He was 


because he fled away (ib. 15)? 
step he went the more sad he felt. 


travelling the very path he had hoped to travel | 


with his countrymen ; and to think that he must 
tread it alone! God no doubt put it into his head 
to flee, whether he knew it or not; for it would | 
have been a small matter to such a man as Moses | 
to stay in Egypt and die. But his flight must have | 
been a heavy affliction to him, for he left his heart 





! behind him. 


But it did | 


He still shares affliction with his 
people, though not precisely in the same way. 
Their affliction is slavery. His is exile, separa- 
tion from those whom he loves, and whose troubles 
he can never forget. 

Alone and weary he wanders far away into the 
land of Midian, when lo, as he sits by a well, 
musing doubtless on the wrongs of his countrymen, 
a cry of oppression breaks in upon his solitary 
meditations. Seven damsels “came and drew 
water, and filled the troughs to water their father’s 
flock ; and the shepherds came and drove them 
away.” Shall tyranny anywhere pass unrebuked 
in the presence of Moses? He “stood up, and 
helped them, and watered their flock” (ib. 16, 17). 
He “stood up ;” and that was quite enough. The 
very look of-such a man in such a mood was 
enough to awe the rude shepherds of Midian. 
It was enough also, and no wonder, to win the 
heart of one of the damsels whom he had suc- 
coured ; and none of the scruples which had made 
him refuse to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter stand in the way of his becoming the 
son-in-law of the priest of Midian (ib. 21). 

And where, it may be asked, is the “affliction” 
in this? Was it so great a humiliation for the 
man “learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians ” 
to take to feeding sheep? Certainly not. Many 


| great men have done the same thing very cheer- 


fully. Indeed, the greater the man the more 
cheerfully he can do it. Moses was doubtless 
very glad to do it, for by keeping the flocks of his 
father-in-law he fairly earns his home and his bride. 
No, it is not of his work, it is not of Jethro, it is 
not of Zipporah, not of her sisters, not of the 
shepherds, that he is inwardly complaining, if there 
are times when he goes away by himself to his old 
seat by the well, a dark shade on his face revealing 
the sad character of his thoughts; but it is that 
those thoughts are far away, and his spirit is 
doomed “to suffer affliction with the people of 
God.” His wife’s people may be as kind as they 


will, as ready to share and sympathise with every 
All that 
was left for him now was to retain his faith in God | 


passing trouble ; but there is a trouble which they 
cannot share, a burden they cannot relieve, an 
affliction with which they cannot sympathise ; and 
however he may for the most part by strong self- 
control hide from them the under current of his 
thoughts, yet there are seasons when it will come 


born son it breaks out in the very naming of the 
child, when the father “ called his name Gershom ; 
for he said, I have been a stranger in a strange 
land” (ib. 22). 

Such manifestation of his inward thoughts may 
have recurred less and less often as years rolled on ; 
but we may be sure that the under-current was ever 
the same, and flowed as deep and as strong on 
that day when “he led the flock to the back- 
side of the desert, and came to the mountain of 
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| God, even to Horeb” (ib. iii. 1), as it did forty | For forty years he waited to see what God would 
years before, when he stood up to water the flock | do. There had been a time, perhaps many times, 
for his future wife. This was the way in which | during his early life in Egypt, when he had been 
| during those forty years he suffered affliction with | waiting to see what he himself should or must do, 
| the people of God. But it was an affliction which | revolving in his mind perhaps many a scheme of 
did him good, for it was bound up with his faith. | deliverance for his people. To slay an Egyptian, 
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| to bury him in the sand, and flee away for his life, 
|| was but a poor result of all his thoughts and hopes | is to talk face to face with God (ib. 2—7). 

|| and schemes. But it was a most valuable expe-| And now that the forty long years are passed, 
| rience with which to enter upon his forty years of | and God has spoken face to face with Moses, and 


to us, but not too long for the man who at its close 





solitary waiting upon God; a long time, it seems | given him his high and glorious mission, and pro- 
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mised him His continued protection, surely the 
affliction of Moses is over! Not so. 
affliction is but beginning. What he may have 


suffered at the court of Pharaoh, what in the land | 
of Midian, are as nothing to the sufferings which | 
await him in leading forth the children of Israel | 


from Egypt to the borders of the promised land. 
Let no man suppose that to have found his true 
mission is to have done with affliction. 


tion to endure which is to be a partaker of the 
sufferings of Christ. 

Such a partaker the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews declares Moses to have been; for he 
speaks of Moses “ esteeming the reproach ef Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt” (Heb. | 
xi. 26). 

the reproach of Christ! Yes, every man, from | 
the beginning of the world until now, who has lived | 
a true life, has been a sharer of the reproach of 
Christ ; for before Moses was Chiist zs, “the same | 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” the one only source | 
of every high and holy aspiration, of every truly 
noble self-sacrificing act, the very life in short of 
every true man, of every man who like Moses has 
“endured as seeing Him whe is invisible” (Heb. 
xi. 27). 

To see the imvisible is indeed man’s chief blessed- 
ness, enabling him to endure: affliction, let it come 
from what quarter it may. But it brings with it 
affliction of its own; the affliction, in the first place, 
of that inward restlessness from which your self- | 
complacent lover of the outward and visible is 
serenely exempt. No trouble and perplexity has 
he for the disorder either of the world around him 
or of his own heart within. But the seer of the 
invisible is ill at ease, having found both himself 
and the world to be out of harmony with God’s 
order. It is his very imsight into the principles of 
God’s order which makes him restless. Peradven- 
ture he makes an effort to establish God’s order 
without, before it is yet established within; in 
which case the best thing that can happen to him 


is that his failure be such as he cannot help | 
recognising, so that be has no alternative but to | 
retire in spirit into solitude, there to wait upon | 
God ; into solitude of spirit, because no man can | 


Ip his brother in such a case, unless indeed by 
exhorting him to wait upon God, which is no mere 
mockery to the man who has any insight at all into 
the invisible, though it does sound like mockery to 
the man who has no such insight. Meanwhile 
such partial insight is itself an affliction to the 

waiting spirit, from which it brings forth many | 
times the cry, “How long, O Lord, how long?” 
until the day comes, as come it will, ifit be patiently 
and faithfully awaited, for the Lord fully to reveal 


Himself to His serv ant, and to send him forth a | 


worker of His will, with the comforting conviction 
*T am hathsent me” (Ex. iii. 14). 


Henceforth the servant of the Lord goes forth to | 


his work, now fully conscious of a mission from the 
living God, prepared for any amount of personal 


His deepest | 


Rather it | 
is to have plunged deeper into it; into such afflic- | 
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| disappointment ; for it is quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that his affliction has now come to an end. 


The affliction of Moses during the later period of 


his life was far greater than at any former time. 
that period will certainly come to the conclusion 
| that no life of which we have any record, excepting 

only the earthly life of our Lord Himself, was so 
full of painful trial to the spirit as that of dan 
from the third day after passing the Red Sea to the 
day of his death. The stiff-necked disobedience 
and blindness of his people must have been fat 
more distressing to him even than their sufferings 
in Egypt. 

But herein consisted the triumph of divine grace 
| in his heart, that he never, except on one occasion, 
| (Num. xx. 10), seems to have taken his dis- 
| appointment as a personal matter. For that one 
slip some may think he was — punished 
(ib. 22). But it is a truer view to regard the divine 
onal upon that occasion as an inestimable bless- 
ing to Moses, rooting out from his heart the last 
vestige of consideration for self, depriving him even 
of the hope of what we should consider the most 
innocent enjoyment of an outward and visible 
reward of his labours, and leaving him with no 
other support for his heroic endurance but his 
insight into the character and will of the invisible 
God. 

The lke insight, Moses himself declared, is freely 
offered to all who will receive it. “For this com- 

mandment,” said he with almost his latest breath, 
| “which I command thee this day, it is not hidden 
| from thee, neither is it far off. It is not im heaven 
that {thou shouldest say, Who will go up for us to 
heaven, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, 
and do it? Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou 
shouldest say, Who shall go over the sea for us, and 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it, amd do it? 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart” (Deut. xxx. 1415). 

St. Paul, quoting this very passage, and aseribing 
the utterance of it to “‘ the righteousness which is of 
faith,” identifies this “ word” with Christ Himself, 
who waits in every heart to be recognised 
obeyed (Rom. x. 6—9). 
| To Him then let us turm im every perplexity 
| which we may feel, whether for ourselves or for 
| others ; ry Him alome turn in the first place for 
| peace and harmony im our own disordered hearts ; 
|to Him submit ourselves, ready to forego as a 
pleasure of sin whatever stands between us and a 
conviction from God; and when the Spirit moves 
us to attempt any remedy for the disorder which we 
| see around us, still turn te Him as the only source 
| and spring of any true and pepanent work. By 
this habit of mind alone shall we escape—not 
indeed affliction, for affliction must ever be the 
|lot of him who in unselfish sincerity wages war 
| with disorder for the honour and glory of God, the 
deep abiding affliction which posse e ssed the soul of 
Christ Himself in His conflict with evil ,—but we 
| shall escape that weariful sense of personal disap- 
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Indeed, whoever attentively considers the details of 
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pointment which ever awaits the man who goes 
forth in his own strength to establish the peace rand 
harmony of God. It may not be our lot to influ- 
ence the destinies of a nation; but we shall 
remember that even Moses, who of mere men has 
more lastingly than any one, save perhaps only St. 
Paul, shaped the destinies of the world, was per- 
mitted in his own day to see but little of the fruit 


of his labours, and had to be content with con- 
sciously sowing for others to reap. And of thi: 
let us be assured, that no true work 7 for Gox 
and for Christ is ever lost. It may be little enough 
that we cax do. But if in patience, in faith, and 
in hope, we commit the issues of it to the invisible 
God, then, let it be as little as it may, it is divine 
and eternal, 


HENRY WHITEHEAD, 


JEHU THE ZEALOT. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE curtain rises to show us the city of Ramoth 


Gilead, embosomed among mountains in the back- | 


ground ; and on the stage a banquet, or probably 
a council of war, where Jehu sits surrounded by the 
most distinguished officers of the army of Israel. 
Suddenly, interrupting their potations or cozita- 
tions, one enters the chamber, whose shaggy rai- 


ment, appearance, and bold bearing bespeak him a | 


prophet, or one belonging to the order. He comes 
from Elisha; and the Jews have a tradition that it 
was Jonah who, according to them, succeeded 
Gehazi in that prophet’s service. Whether it was 
so or not, this messenger of Heaven goes straight 
up, without ceremony or formal introduction, to 
Jehu, saying, I have 
tain ! 


gallant soldier as yet who had shed no blood but | 


in fair battle, and dreaded no evil, rises at once to 
grant what the other requested—a private inter- 
view, furnishing no illustration of the saying— 
“ Conscience makes cowards of us all.” 

They retire into an inner chamber. When they 
are alone, and he has seen that the door is shut, 
the stranger, stooping down, draws from under- 
neath his shaggy garment, w here he had concealed 
it, a horn of oil; and raising himself to his full 
stature, empties it on Jehu’s head, saying, “ Thus 
saith the Lord God of Israel, I have anointed 
thee king over the people of the Lord, even over 
Israel: and thou shalt smite the house of Ahab thy 
master, that I may avenge the blood of my servants 
the prophets, and the blood of all the servants of 
the Lord at the hand of Jezebel: 
house of Ahab shall perish : 
Ahab every male, and him that is shut up and left 
in Israel: and I will make the house of Ahab like 


the house of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, and like | 


me house of Baasha the son of Ahijah; and the 


dogs shall eat Jezebel in the portion of Jezreel, and | 


there shall be none to bury her.” €, 

Having delivered himsel If of a message that might 
well strike any man speechless with astonishment, 
ere the captain of the host has recovered sufficiently 
to detain or question him, he vanishes; like a con- 
spirator against Jehu’s life, who had sought a private 
interview to assassinate him as Ehud did the king 
of Moab; or like one who has lighted the match 
that carries fire io the mine and ends in a terrific 
explosion, he opens the door and flies—agreeably 


an- errand unto thee, O cap- | 
And he, out of respect for his holy office, a | 


for the whole | 
and I will cut off from | 


|to his master’s orn disappearing as sud- 

denly as he came. And the incident I have related 

| was followed by an explosion that shook the whole 
land ; hurled the king from his throne ; and buried 
him, his bloody mother, her idolatrous priests, and 

/every member of the royal family in a common 
grave, under the ruins of the house of Ahab. 

With the bow bent to the breaking, their loyal 
and long-enduring patience exhausted, the people 
of Israel had probably got tired out with the cruel- 
ties and idolatries of the reigning family. It was 


| now as with a ripe pear that drops to the touch: 
| as with a mighty stone hanging on the brow of a 


hill, but so undermined by winter frosts and sum- 
mer rains, that it needs but the push of a bold 
strong hand, and it leaves its bed to be shattered 
as it bounds from crag to crag, or be buried out of 
sight in the dark depths of the lake below. Aware 
| of this, Jehu saw the sceptre within his reach ; and 
how, stretching out his hand to seize it, not only 
| with the sanction but at the call of heaven, his 
most ambitious dreams might be realised. With 
such bloody work, yet brilliant prospects before 
him, his dreams—what in his more sober moments 
he had dismissed as dangerous, wild, and airy 
phantoms—about to be fulfilled, no wonder his 
countenance, as he followed the flying messenger to 
the door, bore marks of strong mental agitation. 
His fellows, who saw that he had received some 
strange and stirring news, ask, Is all well? With cun- 
ning equal to his courage, the astute soldier at first 
evades the question ; assumes a modest air, as if of 
all that company he was the least ambitious. Pressed 
on all sides, even bluntly told that he was lying, he 
at length, but to appearance reluctantly, and only 
in concession to their importunity, comes out with 
it; and having won their good graces, makes con- 
fidants of his fellow-soldiers. 

Now, as has happened in many other cases, the 
| fable of Actzon is realised. Changed by the offended 
goddess into the form of a stag, the hunter is pur- 
sued and devoured by his own hounds—the throne 
of the house of Ahab is assailed and overturned 
by those who were sworn to support it—the army 
yhich his son, Joram, maintained to defend his 
crown and oppress his subjects, transfers its alle- 
giance, with the facility of mercenaries, from him to 
Jehu. No sooner do the captains of the host see 
the sheen of the sacred oil on Jehu’s locks, and get 
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from his lips the story of the interview, than extem- 
porising a throne, and casting their garments— 
eastern symbol of homage—at his feet, rougher 
heralds than usually proclaim the successor to the 
throne, they fill the air with the blare of trumpets, 
and cry, Jehu is king! So sudden and sweeping, I 
may remark, are the revolutions to which military 
governments are exposed; especially when pro- 
fanity rather than prayer reigns in the camp, and 
the army, made up of the scum of the nation, is 
officered by ungodly and immoral men. A striking 
contrast to Cromwell’s, which was not less dis- 
tinguished for its piety than for its fidelity to its 
leader, and the brilliant victories its arms achieved, 
such was Jehoram’s army. ‘Their impiety and pro- 
fanity break out in the contempt with which they 
spoke of a servant of the living God. Wherefore, 
said they to Jehu, came this mad fellow to thee >— 
an ungodly, scoffing crew, they had no more respect- 
ful term for the holy man. Yet why should we 
wonder to find God’s servants reckoned and de- 
nounced as mad by a world to which his own 
wisdom is foolishness ? 

Before glancing at the part—so bloody, con- 
spicuous, and successful—which Jehu played in 
the successive tragedies of this revolution, I may 
here take occasion to observe that the true pillars 
of a state and throne stand in the freedom, the 
piety, and the affections of the people. Nations 


must be ruled somehow, either by love or fear, by 
the Bible or the bayonet; and ruled mainly by 
the former, under the influence to a large extent of 


moral and religious principles, what a contrast, in 
respect both of the security of the throne and the 
stability of its government, does our country pre- 
sent to that of France—gifted, as its people are, 
with uncommon genius, and inspired with the most 
ardent love of liberty? It is nigh two hundred 
years since this happy island exchanged one dynasty 
for another, and passed—rare circumstance — 
through a peaceful and bloodless revolution. How 
many in the course of a single life-time has France 
seen! She seems, indeed, to keep up like a boy’s 
spinning-top by virtue of incessant revolutions; and 
destitute to a frightful extent as her people are of 
good morals and religion, how many more is she 
destined to suffer? We ourselves have lived to 
see her in the throes of five or six different poli- 
tical convulsions. ‘The streets of her gay and 
lovely capital flashing with musketry, and running 
red with her citizens’ blood, might have reminded 
the world of ,God’s righteous judgment ; and how, 
as has been well said, France lost so much good 
blood through the massacre of the Huguenots, that 
she has staggered and reeled ever since. 

In the conduct of the revolution which God 
had committed to his hands, Jehu displayed as 
much wisdom as energy. His conduct was like 
his driving—“ he drove furiously ;” but the times 
demanded it. Dangerous in all cases when the 
crisis has come, hesitation or delay had been fatal 
in his. Having—by appearing to consult them— 
won the favour of his companions in arms, enlisted 





them in his cause, and so turned into partisans 
those who might otherwise have been rivals, his 
first step is to catch the bird in the nest. He must 
seize the king, where he lay in Jezreel. Should 
tidings of this revolution reach him, Joram takes 
the alarm and escapes ; so, with a promptitude that 
deserved and was likely to secure success, Jehu 
hurries trusty men to the gates with this order - 
“Let none go forth nor escape out of the city to 
go to tell it in Israel.” He will be his own mes- 
senger. The snake rattles before it strikes; but 
the lightning strikes before it thunders—whom it 
kills never hears the peal. And it was with the 
suddenness and surprise of a thunder-bolt Jehu 
sought to launch himself on the head of Joram. So 
the cry is, To horse, to horse! all is haste and 
bustle ; men are arming; women are weeping ; hasty 
farewells are said ; and the gate thrown open at his 
approach, out drives Jehu with his chosen men to 
lash his foaming horses along the road that lay, 
a day’s march, between Jezreel and Ramoth Gilead. 
No stay ; no delay ; to the surprise and terror of the 
peasant ploughing his father’s fields, on sweeps 
that cloud of dust, where chariots and horsemen 
and battle brands are dimly and briefly seen. The 
Jordan at length is reached. A moment to slake 
the thirst of their panting steeds, and at the word 
in they plunge, to stem the flood, and from the 
other shore push on with new vigour to surprise 
and seize their prey. The cavalcade is at length 
descried from the watch-tower of Jezreel. One, 
and another, and another messenger from Joram 
hastens to meet and question Jehu; and to the 
question, Is it peace? get no other but this 
rough and ominous reply, ‘What hast thou to do 
with peace? Get thee behind me”—fall to the 
rear, if you value your life ! 

Astonished, and their curiosity, if not their fears 
awakened, Joram and his ally, Ahaziah, king of 
Judah, throw themselves into their chariots to meet 
Jehu. He has been recognised by the keen eyes 
of the sentinel—“ the driving,” he tells the king, 
“is like the driving of Jehu the son of Nimshi, for 
he driveth furiously.” ‘They meet—place ominous 
of evil to Ahab’s race—in the portion of Naboth 
the Jezreelite ; him whose blood has been crying 
out for vengeance, How long, O Lord, how long! 
Now the prayer is to be answered ; “ the hour and 
the man are come.” 

Beyond replying, What peace, so long as the 
whoredoms of thy mother Jezebel and her witch- 
crafts are so many? Jehu wastes no time, nor 
words, upon the king. ‘The answer has hardly left 
his lips when an arrow leaves his bow ; and swiltly 
cleaving the air, directed by a surer hand than his, 
quivers in Joram’s heart. He dies. The mother 
speedily follows, treading on the heels of her son. 
Ere another hour has come, this proud, painted, 
false, treacherous, cruel, implacable, bloody woman, 
flung from a window by her slaves in answer to 
Jehu’s appeal, Who is on my side? who ? is turned 
into dog’s-meat—the dogs are crunching her bones 
on the streets oi Jezreel. A princess, a king’s 
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daughter, a king’s wife, a king’s mother, what a 
fall was there! So let the persecutors of the 
righteous, and the iniquity of high places perish ! 

Jehu has still more bloody work to do; and in 
doing it—as when the lash is in hand and his 
chariot goes bounding on—‘“he driveth furiously.” 
His eye does not pity, nor his hand spare, till he 
has emptied the last drop of the vial of heaven’s 
vengeance on the house and seed of Ahab. Seventy 
sons of that weak and wicked king are living in 
Samaria ; ready to fill the vacant throne, and, if 
they are wanted, supply kings to all the neighbour- 
ing nations. These cubs as well as the bear must be 
slain; these saplings as well as the old tree cut down; 
nor drop of Ahab’s blood be left in a living vein. 
With one stroke of his pen Jehu strikes off their 
heads. A letter, couched in bitter irony, and borne 
with speed to Samaria, challenges its rulers, adhe- 
rents of the house of Ahab, to set up the best and 
bravest of the seventy, that he and Jehu may have 
a fair fight for the crown. The proposal fills these 
cowards with dismay. ‘“ Two kings stood not before 
him,” they said, “how then shall we stand?” 
Honour, oaths, fidelity, are given to the wind. 
False to their God, these men, as may be expected 
of all false to him, betray their trust. False to 
their masters, they barter their lives to save their 
own; and seventy ghastly heads are found one 
morning piled up by the gate of Jezreel. 

Not yet appeased, Naboth’s blood, and that of 
the righteous whom Jezebel had slain, still cries 
on heaven for vengeance. Another quarry has to 
be struck down. ‘Two-and-forty brethren of Ama- 
ziah, king of Judah, whose blood was tainted with 
that of Ahab, are, unsuspecting of evil, on their 
way to pay a visit to their cousins—those whose 
heads are bleaching in the sun by the gate of Jez- 
reel. The cousins meet, but not in this world. An 
opportune visit for Jehu, at one fell sweep he en- 
closes the whole brood in his net; and while the 
famous character who is now to enter on the stage 
never wanted a man to stand before the Lord, and 
survived in his family to see thrones emptied, 
dynasties and kingdoms perish, Ahab has fulfilled 
his doom. His house is left unto him desolate ; 
cut down root and branch. His sin—as, sooner 
or later, unless forgiven, all our sins shall do—has 
found him out; and in extinguishing his family a 
righteous God pays him back in the very coin by 
which, in destroying Naboth and all his children, 
he obtained unjust possession of the vineyard at 
Jezreel. 

One great and yet bloodier work still waits Jehu’s 
avenging arm. ‘The priests and worshippers of 
Baal must be destroyed. For that purpose, and 
for such a sacrifice as was never offered in the 
idol’s temple, he has a stroke of policy—a coup 
@’éat—arranged, which only a man with cunning 
as profound as his daring was bold, would have 
conceived or ventured on. His is one of the 
greatest, boldest, bloodiest plots in history ; and he 
is on his way to carry it into execution, and so 
finish the work God had given him to do, when 





he meets Jonadab, the son of Rechab. Astute 
enough to see that though he held a divine com- 
mission he must neglect the use of no means, and 
that none was more likely to promote his object 
than the countenance of Jonadab—a man distin- 
guished alike for his patriotism and his piety, for 
the severity of his manners and the universal esteem 
of the people—Jehu invites him to a seat in his 
chariot ; greeting this eminent Israelite, and original 
founder of all total abstinence societies, with these 
brave, pious words, Come, see my zeal for the Lord ! 

I would take occasion from this case to remark,— 

1. That there is a zeal of selfishness which, 
though it may appear to be, is not zeal for the Lord. 

Is thine heart right ? was the question with which 
Jehu accosted Jonadab; and if the question be 
understood in its highest and holiest sense, his sub- 
sequent history proves that he had most need to 
put it to himself. ‘The contrast between the spirit 
of that question and the character of his future life 
is such as to painfully remind us of these words, 
Thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost 
thou steal? thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? thou 
that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege ? 

God frequently uses the wicked as his tools— 
when the rod has served its purpose breaking it, 
and casting it into the fire. His own people also 
have been called and constrained, I may say 
against their natural feelings, to be so. Instru- 
ments of his righteous vengeance, they have had 
to shed the blood of others when they would 
rather have shed their own; to afflict humanity 
when they would rather have poured wine and 
oil into its bleeding wounds; to appear men of 
strife when they were sighing for peace, and, 
wearied of turmoil, controversy, and conflict, were 
saying, as they turned their eyesjon the calm 
heavens above, Oh that I had the wings of a dove, 
that I might fly away and be at rest! But there is 
no evidence whatever of such a mind or temper 
in Jehu. There is no relenting; no recoil from 
his stern mission ; no expression of pity. Appa- 
rently congenial to his nature, he found in his mis- 
sion the means of gratifying his passions, and that 
personal ambition which, rather than zeal for the 
Lord, was, I fear, his animating, ruling principle. 
We would not deal unjustly, nor even very severely 
by him; but when he had reached the summit 
of his ambition, and, leaving a bloody footprint on 
every step, had climbed to the throne, where was 
the zeal he boasted of—his zeal for the Lord? It 
looks as if he had all along been consciously 
playing a part ; and, finding no further use of it, had 
now dropped the mask. We are told that “ he took 
no heed to walk in the law of the Lord God of 
Israel with all his heart, but departed not from the 
sins of Jeroboam, which made Israel to sin.” 

It may be that Jehu deceived himself. We are 
unwilling to regard him as a hypocrite: and it is 
certain that men—with a heart which the word of 
God pronounces to be deceitful above all things 
as well as desperately wicked—have sometimes de- 
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] 
ceived themselves, more than the most famous | 
And | 
what made it easier for Jehu to do so was this, that | 
land and its religious in- | 
terests did not conflict with, but rather ran in the | 
| do all to the glory of God. 


jugglers or impostors have deceived others. 


the reformation of the 


same direction as his own passions and ambition. 
The e public interests and his own personal objects | 
e in perilous accord. 

Such a position is a dangerous one for any man | 
to be placed in. There is no doubt to what the | 
ship owes her progress when her course is up the 
stream, or the waters of an opposing tide are 
foaming on her bows; her moving power is evi- 
— 2 heavenly one—the wind that sings in her 
cordage, and fills her swelling sails. But the case 
may be otherwise. The tide, the current on whose 
bosom our bark is floating, may run in the very 
direction we wish to pursue ; and as in such a case 
we may be deceived as to the power that moves us, 
soit is easy for us to persuade ourselves that we 
are moved by zeal for the Lord when, I may say, 
we are not blown on by heavenly but only borne 
on by earthly influences—such as regard for our | 

aracter ; such as the approbation of men; such 

he pride of consistency ; such as the gratification, 

;, of what are more or less common to all, 
humane ye charitable feelings. 

Let a man examine himself, says an Apostle: | 
and ote Tm stands more in need of being sifted, 
analyzed, and tested than our zeal for the Lord. 
Have not men preached Christ for contention ? 
Have not as large sacrifices been offered at the shrine 
of party as were ever laid on the altar of principle? 
Has not vanity often had fully as much to do as} 
humanity with raising asylums for the orphan, the | 
houseless, and the sick—men, in what the world | 
regards as monuments of their generosity, seeking 
but to gratify their ambition—a monument to | 
themselves more enduring and honourable than 
brass or marble? and have not men even burned 
at the stake, and died on the scaffold, and obtained 
a place for their names on the roll of martyrs, 
with no higher aim than that earthly glory which 
the solc seeks in the deadly breach and at the 
cannon’s fiery mouth? Ido not say that any man’s 
motives are altogether pure. Such an analysis as 
the Searcher of hearts could make would detect 
‘what was “of the earth earthy” in our noblest sacri- 
fices and most holy services. Our wine is never 
without its water, nor our silver without its dross ; 
nor we less entirely and absolutely dependent on 
the mercy of God and the merits of his Son 
than he who, when one spoke to him of his good | 
works, replied, I take my good works and my bad 
works, and, casting them into one heap, fly from | 
both to Christ—to fall at his feet, crying, Save me, 
Lord, I perish. 

Still when zeal for our own ends and interests 
appears so like zeal for God ; when the counterfeit | 

close a resemblance to good money that | 
a close eye to discern the difference and 
1e cheat ; when such as, in their natural 
would scorn to impose on other 


ler 
aCa 


bears ‘ ) 


it need 


S 
letect ft} 
aevect tl 


honesty 8 


| not zeal for the Lord. 


|lost and won 
| Eden ; 


| had dropped into their fissure. 


}a melancholy 


S, OF | 


make a stalking horse of religion, may impose on 
themselves ; it behoves us to see that God, and 
not self, is the centre of our system; and that, in 
the words of the Apostle, whether we eat or drink, 
or whatsoever we do, not seeking our own glory, we 


2 


2. There that is 
“T bear th rem witness,” says 
Paul, speaking of his countrymen, “ that they have 
a zeal, ‘but not according to come ge.” Unless 
directed by that, zeal may be wasted, and worse 
than wasted. Baleful, as when it calls down fire 
from heaven, it may prove pos sitively injurious to 
the cause of truth and righteousness. 

And who can read the history of the Church, or 
almost of any section of it, without feelings of 
sorrow and regret that so much zeal has been ex- 
pended on the outworks, and less important parts, 
of religion? The water that might have been 
turned “with advantage on the green sward and 
grateful soil has been. spent on barren and thank- 
less sands; and like the lean kine of Pharaoh’s 
dream which devoured the fat and were themselves 
none the fatter, has zeal about ceremonies, 
forms of government, and modes of worship, with- 


is a zeal without knowledge 


it 
il, 


ho W 


| out any advantage whatever to the interests of piety, 
| outraged the gentle spirit of religion 


, and swallowed 
up the weightier matters of the law? Has the zeal 


been according to knowledge which, as if the out- 


works were more important than the citadel, gave 
more heed to matters of form than to those of faith ? 
—that expending itself on the ornaments and walls 


?| of the temple, left the light in the lamp and the 


fire of the altar to expire. I cannot doubt that 
the prince of the powers of the air has had a hand 
in many of those s stor ms about minor matters which 
have so often agitated, and, but for Christ’s interpo- 
sition, would have sunk his Church. Speaking of 
Satan, the Apostle says, We are not ignorant of his 
devices ; and with such device as military com- 
manders employ when they make a feint attack 
on some outwork that, while the defenders of a 
beleaguered city fly to its protection, they may 
seize the citadel, Satan has raised many con- 
troversies about secondary matters—his object to 
kindle unholy passions, weaken the Church by 
divisions, and divert men’s attention from Christ 
and him crucified, from souls and them saved. 
Controversies will arise that are not to be 
|avoided; and it is also true that what the 
world re scards as small matters may in the light 
of their consequences assume a character of 
the highest importance. Crowns have been 
on a narrow battle-field; a small 
its hedge admitted the serpent into 
and solid rocks have been rent asunder 
by the tiny seed which wind, or bird of heaven, 
Yet when all the 
zeal, and money, and time, and prayers we can 
bestow are all too little for saving souls, it must be 
spectacle to the ang - heaven, 
still more to Him who gave his blood to 
to see the life-boat’s crew turn from those 
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save US. 


away 
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who with outstretched hands are crying, Save us; 
we perish !—to waste the precious moments in 
angry debates on the mending of a spar, or the 
shape and form of a sail. 

We may well believe that; and without breach 
of charity doubt whether their zeal is not rather 
kindled of hell than of heaven, who are more 
zealous for the points on which they differ, than for 
the principles on which they agree with other 
Christians. 
men of religion who labours more to convert 
Christian men to his own sectarian views than men 
who are no Christians to Christ and saving faith. 
This is zeal for a sect, certainly not for the Lord. 

Not only so, but the worst passions have 
animated and the most shocking crimes been com- 
mitted by such as have said with Jehu, Come, see 
my zeal for the Lord! Paul persecuted the Chris- 
tians ; and exceedingly mad against them, haled 
men and women to prison, compelling them to blas- 
pheme ; and thought the while that he did God 
service. Many others have done the like. The 
Inquisition, with all its unutterable cruelty and 
bloody horrors, sprang from religious zeal—of a 
kind. If zeal has bravely borne the fires of the 


stake, zeal also has kindled them—all the difference } 


in some cases between the martyr whose memory 
we revere and his murderers whose names we load 
with infamy this, in the one case the zeal was, 
and in the other it was not according to knowledge. 


Excellent property as it is, when committed to | 
I ’ 
such poor earthen vessels as we are, zeal is apt to | 


turn acrid and sour. We have need, thereiore, 
when most zealous for the Lord, or fancy ourselves 
to be so, to see what spirit we are of. Are the 
objects we aim at, and the means we use to 
accomplish them, such as God approves? He 
will not be served with “strange fire;” and 
repudiating all uncharitableness, and bitterness, 
and intolerance, and persecution, Jesus Christ will 


have his followers support his cause and defend | 


his crown by no other sword, and in no other spirit 
than his own. 


are not zeal for the Lord; but weapons, equally 
with Peter’s sword, repudiated and forbidden by 


Him who, turning to that disciple said, Put up | 
again thy sword into its place; they that take the’) 


sword shall perish with the sword. 
3. Being on their guard against a spurious, let 
men cultivate a true zeal for the Lord. 


Zeal is an essential as well as excellent charac- | 


teristic of true religion. Dead bodies acquire the 


temperature of surrounding objects—not so living | 
Hence plants are less cold than the snow | 
that wraps them, and the polar bear lies in her icy 


ones, 


cave with blood as warm as our own. Wherever 


there is life, there is heat; nor is it till death | 


ensues that the brow has the touch of marble and 
the body becomes as cold as the grave it lies in, 
or the waves that are its floating sepulchre. 
wherever there is Christian principle, a new and 
Spiritual life, there is, and must be, zeal. ‘There 


He at least presents a wretched speci- | 


Intolerance, fierce uncharitable | 
passions, the bitter tongue, pens dipped in gall 


So | 


| may be, and are, different degrees of it—just as 
|the blood of some animals is warmer, and the 
|lustre of some stars is brighter, and the perfume 
of some flowers is sweeter than that of others: 
| but zeal for the Lord more or less developed, 
| will be found in all true Christians. Continued 
torpor is as incompatible with spiritual as with 
| animal existence : and cold indifference to the cause 
} of Christ, the glory of God, the good of souls, the 
| honour and interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
|as great a moral as this is a physical impossi- 
bility—a man who does not breathe, or a sun that 
does not shine, or a fire that does not burn. Piety, 
as has been well remarked, may consist with error 
but cannot with indifference—and if such be our 
state, our usual and permanent condition, in 
imagining ourselves Christians, it is certain that 
“we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” 
Nor should we be contented with a zeal that 
smoulders rather than burns ; and, giving forth more 
smoke than flame, goes off in speeches rather than 
actions, in good wishes rather than in good, brave, 
selfdenying works. If I had as many lives in my 
body as I have hairs on my head, said a martyr as 
he stood on the reeking scaffold, I would give 
them all for Christ. Such is the zeal we should 
aim at, and pray for; and which, if our prayers 
spring from the heart, we do pray for im asking that 
the same mind may be in us that was in Jesus 
| Christ. But how is that mind, any semblance of that 
mind, in him who calculates not how much but how 
little he can with some regard to decency give to 
| the cause of Christ; for how small a composition 
| of the debt he owes to Jesus conscience will grant 
| him a discharge ; how he can best excuse himself for 
avoiding sacrifices on Christ’s behalf which would 
| no more than a cobweb stop a man bent on making 
| money, or winning fame, or gratifying his appetites ? 
| In such a case where is our love, and our likeness to 
Him who gave Himself for us, saying, as well he 
might, “The zeal of thine house hath eaten me 
up?” There is no soldier whose bones lie bleaching 
on the battle-field, nor pale student whose life is 
wasting with the oil of his midnight lamp, nor even 
squalid wretch who walks our streets in poverty 
and rags, but may put most Christians to the 
blush. ‘To say nothing of the world’s, Satan has 
servants who scruple at no sacrifice, the most 
precious and costly. I could produce thousands 
| who have sold all, and parted with all—money, 
| health, character, peace of mind, wife, children, 
counts dear, to serve their master 
|—but their master is not Christ, nor their zeal 
zeal for the Lord. It is sad to think that more is 
done, is suffered, is sacrificed for drink and the 
devil than for Jesus Christ, ‘The Lord have mercy 
/onus! May he pour out on us a larger measure 
of his own Spirit, and of Christ’s !~-that kindled 
of heaven, lighted at the altar fire, associated with 
the charity that thinketh no evil, beareth all things, 
believeth all things, and hopeth all things, our zeal 
|may be a flame that enlightening, warming, and 
| blessing others, consumes none but ourselves. 
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XI.—THE RESURRECTION. 


Works of the Lord he himself represents as given him of the Father: 
it matters little whether we speak of his resurrection as a miracle 
wrought by himself, or wrought in him by the Father. If he was 
one with the Father, the question cannot be argued, seeing that 
Jesus apart from the Father is not a conceivable idea. It is only 
natural that he who had power to call from the grave the body 
which had lain there for four days, should have power over the 
body he had himself laid down, to take it again with reanimating 
possession. For distinctly do I hold that he took again the same 
body in which he had walked about on the earth, suffered, and 

yielded unto death. In the same body—not merely the same 
form, in which he had taught them, he appeared again to his 
disciples, to give them the final consolations of a visible presence, 
before departing for the sake of a yet higher presence in the 
spirit of truth, a presence no longer limited by even the highest 
forms of the truth. 

It is not surprising that the records of such a marvel, grounded 
upon the testimony of men and women bewildered first with grief, 
and next all but distracted with the sudden inburst of a gladness 
too great for that equanimity which is indispensable to perfect 
observation, should not altogether correspond in the minutiz of 
detail. All knew that the Lord had risen indeed: what matter 
whether some of them saw one or two angels in the tomb? The 
first who came saw one angel outside and another inside the 
sepulchre. Oneat a different time saw two inside. What wonder 
then that one of the records should say of them all, that they saw 
two angels? I do not care to set myself to the reconciliation of the 


differing reports. ‘Their trifling disagreement is to me even valuable 
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from its truth to our human nature. All I care to do 
is to suggest to any one anxious to understand the 
records the following arrangement of facts. When 
Mary Magdalene found the tomb empty, not see- 
ing, or heedless of the angel, she forsook her com- 
panions, and ran to the chief of the disciples to share 
the agony of this final loss. Perhaps something 
might yet be done to rescue the precious form, and 
lay it aside with all futile honours. With Peter 
and John she returned to the grave, whence, in the 
meantime, her former companions, having seen and 
conversed with the angel outside and the angel 
inside, had departed to find their friends. Peter 
and John, having, the one entered, the other looked 
into the tomb, and seen only the folded garments 
of desertion, returned home, but Mary lingered 
weeping by the place which was not now even the 
grave of the beloved, so utterly had not only he 
but the signs of him vanished. As she wept, she 
stooped down into the sepulchre. There sat the 
angels in holy contemplation, one at the head, the 
other at the feet where the body of Jesus had lain. 
Peter nor John had beheld them: to the eyes of 
Mary as of the other women, they were manifest. 
It is a lovely story that follows, full of marvel, as 
how should it not be? 

“Woman, why weepest thou ?” said the angels. 

“ Because they have taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where they have laid him,” answered 
Mary, and turning away, tear-blinded, saw the 
gardener, as she thought. 

“Woman, why weepest thou?” repeats the 
gardener. ‘Whom seekest thou ?” 

Hopelessness had dulled every sense: not even 
a start at the sound of his voice ! 

“Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid him, and I will take him 
away.” 

“ Mary !” 

“ Master !” 

“Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended 
to my Father; but go to my brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father ; and to my God and your God.” 

She had the first sight of him. It would almost 
seem that, arrested by her misery, he had delayed 
his ascent, and shown himself sooner than his first 
intent. “Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended.” 
She was about to grasp him with the eager hands of 
reverent love: why did he refuse the touch ? 

Doubtless the tone of the words deprived them 
of any sting. Doubtless the self-respect of the 
woman was in no way wounded by the master’s 
recoil. For the rest, we know so little of the new 
conditions of his bodily nature, that nothing is ours 
beyond conjecture. It may be, for anything I 
know, that there were even physical reasons why 
she should not yet touch him; but my impression 
is that, after the hard work accomplished, and the 
form in which he had wrought and suffered resumed, 
he must have the Father’s embrace first, as after a 
long absence any man would seek first the arms of 
his dearest friend. It may well be objected to this 











notion, that he had never been absent from God— 
that in his heart he was at home with him con- 
tinually. And yet the body with all its limitations, 
with all its partition walls of separation, is God’s, 
and there must be some way in which even z# can 
come into a willed relation with him to whom it is 
nearer even than to ourselves, for it is the offspring 
of his will, or as the prophets of old would say—the 
work of his hands. That which God has invented 
and made, which has its very origin in the depth of 
his thought, caz surely come nigh to God. There- 
fore I think that in some way which we cannot 
understand, Jesus would now seek the presence of 
the Father ; would, having done the work which he 
had given him to do, desire first of all to return 
in the body to him who had sent him by giving 
him a body. Hence although he might delay his 
return at the sound of the woman’s grief, he 
would rather se did not touch him first. If any 
one thinks this founded on too human a notion 
of the Saviour, I would only reply that I suspect a 
great part of our irreligion springs from our disbelief 
in the humanity of God. There lie endless undis- 
covered treasures of grace. After he had once 
ascended to the Father, he not only appeared to 
his disciples again and again, but their hands 
handled the word of life, and he ate in their 
presence. He had been to his Father, and had 
returned that they might know him lifted above 
the grave and all that region in which death has 
power; that as the elder brother, free of the 
oppressions of humanity, but fulfilled of its tender- 
ness, he might show himself captain of their salva- 
tion. Upon the body he inhabited, death could no 
longer lay his hands, and from the vantage-ground 
he thus held, he could stretch down the arm of 
salvation to each and all. 

For in regard of this glorified body of Jesus, we 
must note that it appeared and disappeared at the 
will of its owner ; and it would seem also that other 
matter yielded and gave it way; yes, even that 
space itself was in some degree subjected to it. 
Upon the first of these, the record is clear. If any 
man say he cannot believe it, my only answer is 
that Ican. If he ask how it cou/d be, the nearest 
I can approach to an answer is to indicate the 
region in which it may be possible: the border-land 
where thought and matter meet is the region where 
all marvels and miracles are generated. The wisdom 
of this world can believe that matter generates 
mind: what seems to me the wisdom from above 
can believe that mind generates matter—that matter 
is but the manifest mind. On this supposition 
matter may well be subject to mind ; much more, if 
Jesus be the Son of God, his own body must be sub- 
ject tohis will. I doubt, indeed, if the condition of 
any man is perfect before the body he inhabits is 
altogether obedient to his will—before, through his 
own absolute obedience to the Father, the realm of 
his own rule is put under him perfectly. 

It may be objected that although this might be 
credible of the glorified body of even the human 
resurrection, it is hard to believe that the body 
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which sufiered and died on the cross could become 
thus plastic to the will of the indwelling spirit. But 
I do not see why that which was born of the spirit 
of the Father, shoul 1 not be so interpenetrated 
and possessed by the spirit of the Son, that, without 
the loss of one of its fo 
endowed with many a 
amongst the rest such as 
tive before us. 

Why was this miracle needful ? 

Perhaps, for one thing, that men should not limit 
him, or tl hemselves in him 1, to the known forms of | 
humanity; and for other, that the aoe hope 
might be given them of a life beyond the grave 
that their instinctive desires in that d lirection | 

night thus be infinitely developed and assured. I 
suspect, however, that it followed just as the natural 
consequence of all that preceded. 

If Chris t be risen, then is the grave 
itself empty. 
henceforth no dominion over us. 
man and woman it may be said: He—she—is not 
here, but is risen and gone before us. Ever since 
the Lord lay down in the tomb, and behold it was 
but a couch whence he arose refreshed, we may 
say of every brother: He is not dead but sleepeth. 
He too is alive and shall arise from his sleep. 

The way to the tomb may be hard, as it was for 
him ; 
not the help; we see the suffering but not the 
sustaining: that is known only to the dying 
God. ‘they can tell us little of this, and nothing 
of the glad safety beyond. 

With any theory of the conditions of our resur- 
rection, I have scarcely here to do. 

matter of positiv ely no interest whether or not, 
any sense, the matter of our bodies shall be med 
from the earth. 
forms capable of revealing ourselves and of bringing 
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This is believed to be a 
or Deuel, which is the form in i. 14; 
and which is the reading here of 
one hundred and eighteen MSS. cited by Ken: 
cott and De Rossi, and that followed by 
Samaritan and Vulgate versions. 

Ch. iii, 13. ‘‘Mine they shall be: I am the 
Lorp :” Zo me, to me Jehovah. So also ver. 41, /o7 
me, for me Jehovah, and 45, The Levites to me, io 
me Jehovah, 

39. The total number of Levites is here given 
But the total of the three families, as 
28, and 34, is (7,500 + 8,600 

There must, therefore, be 
an error somewhere. That it is not in the total 
number, as given in ver. 39, is evident, for, accord- 
ing to ver. 46, the number of the first-born, 22,273, 


Cu. i. 14. “ Reuel.” 
clerical error 
Vil. 42; X. 20, 
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so unlike, that the ition shall be all 
Not to believe in mutual recognition beyond, seems 
to me a far more re} unbelief than that 
how a man should not believe in any life “a0 
death. I will confess that although pro babiliti i¢ 
it. ut 
man, still more a woman, should believ 
| resurrection of the very same body of Jesus, who 
gnize him 
therein ; that they should regard his resurrection as 
their one ground for the hope of their own uprisi 
in the mansions prepared {or he 1, is to me a 
|tounding. Such a shadowy resumption 
resurrection. 
| Then indeed would the grave be victorious, not 
|the life of this world precious and by which we 
| arose towards the divine—but so far victorious over 
to what in virtue of loveliest memories would have 
|added a new song to the oenines ¢ of the Father, : 
make it perfect. In truth I am ashamed of even 
combating such an essential falsehood. Were it 
the presence of the monstrous lie, and we dare not 
allow sympathy to be swallowed up of even righteous 
What seemed to the disci the final acme of 
n | disappointment and grief, the vanishing of his body 
illimitable joy. He wa: t there because he had 
nn. 


shall be carried out—remaining so like, that frien 
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in the resurrection itself. I can well understand 
are for it, appeara are against B 
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;| took pains that his friends should reco; 
and yet not believe that friend shall embrace friend 
of life I 
should count unworthy of the name of 
| alone over the body, not alone overall which made 
| the soul that henceforth it should be blind and deaf 
new glow to the love that had wanted but that to 
not that here and there a weak soul is paralysed by 
disdain, a contemptuous denial would be enough. 
| itself, was in reality the first sign of the dawn of an 
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“sum” in the Authorized Version ; better, “ things 
appointed.” 

Ch, v. 19, 28. “ Free :” 
ver. 31 instead of “ guiltless. 

24, 27. “The water shall enter into her and 
become bitter:” shall enter into her as bitterness, 
i.¢., Causing suffering and death. 

Ch. vii. 26. ‘ But shall minister with his brethren 
to keep the charge:” shall wait upon his brethren 
to keep charge, t.e., help to take care of = taber- 
nacle and its c -ontents, but not to do any hard work. 
It seems as if the directions here idly as to the 
age at which the Levites should enter on service, 
viz., twenty-five years, are not in accordance with 
those given in ch. iv. 3, 23, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47; 


” 


where “the age prescribed is thirty years. Mai-| 
monides suggests that probably the first five years | 


of service were employed in learning, and so are not 
reckoned where the law has reference to actual 
work ; but this is purely conjectural. A more pro- 
bable solution of the apparent discrepancy is that 


in ch. iv. the directions seem to have respect to | 


the carrying of the tabernacle and its furniture dur- 
ing the journeyings of the Israelites, while those in 
ch. viii. have reference to service zz the tabernacle 
when it was set up and at rest ; and as the former 
service was more laborious than the latter, it re- 
quired the strength of a fully-developed man. But 
this is not altogether satisfactory, for a man at 


twenty-five is usually as fit to carry burdens as a| 


man at thirty, and more so than one between forty- 
five and fifty. The Rabbinical book Siphri suggests 
that ch. iv. relates to the service of the Levites in 
the wilderness, while ch. viii. relates to their ser- 
vice after they should be settled in Canaan, and | 


when, from being divided among the tribes, a larger | 
| thou knowest how we a1 
'|ness, and thou mayest be to us instead of eyes: 


number of them would be required. The LXX. 
cut the knot by reading ¢wenty/ive instead of thirty 
throughout in ch, iv. 

Ch. x. 3, 4. It has been objected, not without 
reason, to the common rendering here, that accord- 
ing to it the difference between the sound of the 
trumpets which were to call the people together and 
the sound that was to summon the chiefs is too 
small to be sufficiently distinctive. 
this sort it was important that no “uncertain 
sound” should be given; but such uncertainty must 
needs have constantly occurred, especially with 
those at a distance, and with those who had not an 
acute ear for musical sounds, if the only difference 
between the two calls lay in the one proceeding 
from two trumpets and the other from only one, 
both being of the same material and const org 8 
To obviate this difficulty a learned Jew has 
recently suggested that the distinction prescribed 
was a musical one—that the simple ypn, ¢aga 
(“ blow,” Authorized Version), of ver. 3, was one 
way of sounding the trumpets, and that the vpn 
nnx2, saga’ b'ahhath (“blow but with one,” Authorized 
Version), was another way; and he also suggests that 
the aynn, ¢erv’ah (“aiarm,” Authorized Version), 
ver, 7, indicates a third mode of blowing the 
trumpets. 
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| ence to the usage of the synagogue on New Year’s- 


scathéless, So also in| 


| day, when they sound a trumpet in three different 


ways, which they call shebarim, tekiah, and temah. 
“The two last,” says he, “ belong to the subject in 
hand. In the /ekiah the prime is quickly sounded, 
then the sound is prolonged in the quint, and con- 


| cluded in the octave ; in the Zemah the prime also 


| close in the octave 


the qwn, mashak (“ soundeth long,’ 


| and herds, &c. 


He illustrates his position by a refer- 


is quickly sounded and repeated in a staccato move- 
ment, then the tone of the quint is heard without a 
These figures often are inter- 
changed, and at length in the ¢e&a/ the quint is very 
much prolonged, and this is called the great tekiah.” 
With this last he compares the ¢aga’ b’ahhath of the 
passage before us, and makes both correspond to 
’ Authorized Ver- 


sion) of Exod. xix. 13, and Josh. vi. 5. In ac- 


cordance with this, he represents the different 
blasts specified in the passage before us thus :— 


Teru’ah, ver. 7. 











a) ’ * 
Zaga’, ver, 3. 
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These might be frequently repeated. (Saalschutz, 
Geschichte und Whirdigung der Musik bet die 
Hebréer, p. 9—II. 

32. “Leave us not, I pray thee; forasmuch as 
e to encamp in the wilder- 


thou knowest our encamping [z.c., where we 


| should pitch our tents] 7 the desert; therefore be 


thou to us as eyes. 
h. xi. 5. “ Freely:” gratuitously, for nothing. 
22. Shall the flocks and herds, &c.: shall flocks 
There is no article in the original. 
24. “And gathered the seventy men:” and 


25. “And did not cause :” literally, and they did 
not ‘ade, é.2., they did not continue to prophesy. 


'The Authorized Version follows the Vulgate and 


the Targum of Onkelos. But the Hebrew cannot 
bear the sense thus put on it. 

Ch, xiii. 17. “ Get you up this way southward, 
and go up into the mountains :” Get you up therein 
the south country {the Negeb or southern district of 
Canaan], and go up to the mountain [z.c., the moun- 
tain range as far as Lebanon]. Jn the first clause 
the Authorized Version reverses the order of Moses; 
had the spies gone southward from the camp of 
the Israelites they would not have advanced into 
Canaan, but gone towards the Red Sea. 

Ch. xiv. 13, 14. “Then the Egyptians shall hear 
it (for thou broughtest up this people in thy might 
from among them). And they will tell it to the 
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inhabitants of this land, for they have heard that 
thou, Lord, art among this people ; that thou, Lord, 
art seen face to face,” &c.: Zhe Egyptians have 
both heard that Thou broughtest by thy might this 
people from among them, and have told it to the 
inhabitants of this land: They have heard that Thou, 
Jehovah, art among this people; that Thou, Jehovah, 
art seen eye to eye, &c. 

21, 22, “ But as truly as I live all the earth shall 
be filled with the glory of the Lord. Because all 
these men who have seen my glory and my miracles,” 
&c.: But as truly as I live and the giory of 
Jehovah shall fill the whole earth, all the men who 
have seen my glory and my miracles, &c. 

34. “ And ye shall know my breach of promise :” 
And ye shail know my withdrawal, alienation, or 
hostility. De Wette renders: “ Ye shall experience 
what it is if I withdraw my hand.” In Job xxxiii. 
10, the word here used is rendered “ occasions,” 
z.¢., of enmity or opposition ; and in Num. xxxii. 7, 
the word from which it is derived is used to 
denote the act of hindering, #.¢, discouraging the 
people. 

38. “ Bid them that they make them fringes in 
the borders of their garments throughout their 
generations, and that they put upon the fringe of 
the borders a ribband of blue, and it shall be to 
you for a fringe,” &c.: Bid them that they make 
tassels on the wing of their garments (t.¢., at each 
corner of the four-cornered garment worn over the 
body coat) throughout their generations, and that they 
put upon the tassel a string of blue (i.e., fasten it to 
the garment by this) ; avd it (so fastened) shad/ be 
for a tassel, &c. It is to these tassels our Lord 
refers in Matt. xxiii. 5. 

Ch. xvi. 13. “Is it a small thing that thou hast 
brought us up... . except thou make thyself 
altogether a prince over us?” Js it too little that 
thou hast brought us up.... that thou wilt 
always be lording it over us? 

30. “But if the Lord make a new thing: 
Literally, But if Jehovah create a creation, i.e., do 
something extraordinary and miraculous. 

Ch. xviii. 8. “I also have given thee the charge 
of mine heave offerings—of all the hallowed things 
of the children of Israel; unto thee have I given 
them by reason of the anointing, and to thy sons,” 
&e.: LT have given thee the keeping (i.e, as a thing 
to be kept, a portion for thyself) my heave offerings 
in all the sacred gifts of the children of Israel: to thee 
have I given them for a portion and to thy sons by a 
statute for ever. Our translators have confounded 
men moshcha, a consecrated portion, with m:n 
mishcha, an anointing. 

Ch. xx. 13. “ This is the water of Meribah ; be- 
cause the children of Israel strove with the Lord :” 
This is the water of Strife, about which the children 
of Israel strove with Jehovah. It does not follow 
from this that the A/ace was called Meribah or 
Strife ; all that is stated is that the water was that 
which was the occasion of or which came out of the 
people’s striving with Jehovah. This transaction 
is not to be confounded with that recorded Exod. 


” 











xvii., where the name Massah-Meribah was actu- 
ally given to the place. 

19. “I will only, without doing anything else, go 
through on my feet:” Surely it is nothing at all 
[no great thing I ask]; with my feet I will pass 
through |?.¢., as a simple wayfaring man. ] 

Ch. xxi. 14. ‘“ What he did in the Red Sea:” in 
the margin, “ Vaheb in Suphah :”— Waheb in storm 
or hurricane. Waheb is commonly taken to be 
the name of a place, but I would suggest it may be 
the name of a person. Mohammed’s maternal 


grandfather was called Waheb Ung $4 (Abul Pharaj, 


Hist. Dynast., edit. Pococke, Oxon. 1663, p. 161 ; 
Elmacin, Hist. Sarac.) ; and this may have been the 
name of some famous chief in that region who was 
suddenly destroyed. Though the Red Sea is called 
Yam Suph, and once simply Suph (Deut. i. 1), 
Suphah cannot be understood of it; for this isa 
word of common occurrence in the sense of storm 
or tempest (comp. Job xxi. 18; xxvii. 20; Xxxvii. 9 
[“ whirlwind,” Authorized Version], &c. The sen- 
tence is very elliptical, but a sense may be made 
out by supplying “was destroyed,” or “He [ze., 
Jehovah] or they destroyed.” (See Sunday Maga- 
zine for June, p. 569). 

Ch, xxii. 18. “I cannot go beyond the word of 
the Lord to do less or more :” / cannot transgress 
the word of the Lord to do little or great. 

32. “ Behold I went out to withstand thee be- 
cause thy way is perverse before me :” Behold J am 
come out as an adversary; for thy way ts headlong 
before me [plunges into destruction in my view]. 
The meaning is that the angel of Jehovah saw that 
Balaam was on a course which if pursued would 
lead him headlong to ruin. The verb in the second 
clause occurs only here and in Job xvi. 11, where 
it is rendered by “ turned over” in the Authorized 
Version. 

Ch. xxiii. 13. “Come, I pray thee, unto another 
place from whence thou mayest see them : thou shalt 
see but the utmost part of them, and shalt not see 
them all,” &c. It is very uncertain how this verse 
should be translated. How is the word rendered 
“utmost part” to be taken? Does it mean here 
the same as in xxii. 41? If so, then as Balaam 
had already seen this from the heights of Moab, 
why did Balak propose to take him to another 
place that he might see it thence? This has led 
some to translate xxiii. 13 thus: Come... . thou 
art seeing but the extremity {a small portion] of 
them, and art not sceing them all, &c. ‘This brings 
out the meaning that, as it was supposed a full 
sight of the object to be cursed was required to 
rouse the soothsayer to use his power, so Balak 
proposed to take Balaam from where he saw only 
a part of the people to where he would see the 
whole ; a meaning the opposite of that given by the 
rendering in the Authorized Version. This un- 
doubtedly avoids the difficulty arising from the com- 
parison with xxii. 41; but there are exegetical diffi- 
cuities in the way of adopting it. These, however, 
are probably not insuperable. 
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21. “ Perverseness:” misery, the misery attendant 
on sin. 

22. “He hath as it were the strength of an 
unicorn :” fe [2.¢., Israel] hath like the strength of a 
reem. So also 25. The reem is supposed to be 
the buffalo or wild ox. (See Kitto’s “ Biblical 
Cyclopedia,” 3rd edit. III. 560.) 

23. “Surely there is no enchantment against 
Jacob; neither is there any divination against 
Israel ; according to this time it shall be said of 
Jacob and of Israel, What hath God wrought ?” 
For there is not augury in Jacob, and there is not 
divination in Israed [they make no use of these 
like the nations around them]. <Af¢ ¢he time it is 
said to Jacob and to Israd what God is doing {i.¢., 
an immediate revelation of God’s will and working 
is made to them]. This is the rendering adopted 
by some of the best interpreters ; it is not, how- 
ever, universally accepted. 

24. “ Behold the people shall rise up as a great 
lion, and lift up himself as a young lion; he shall 
not lie down till he eat of the prey,” &c.: Be- 
hold a people like a lionness, it rises up and like a 
lion it lifts up itsef,; it les not down till it eat 
prey, &e. 

Ch. xxiv. 3, 4. “And he took up his parable, and 
said, Balaam the son of Beor hath said, and the man 
whose eyes are open hath said: he hath said, 
which heard the words of God, which saw the 
vision of the Almighty, falling into a trance, but 
having his eyes open:” And he took up his pro- 
phetic song [or utterance] and said, The oracle of 
Balaam the son of Beor, yea, the oracle of the man of 
closed eye; the oracle of him who heareth the words 
of God, who seeth the vision of the Almighty, falling 
down, and with opened eyes. The “closed eye” 
may refer either to the state of ignorance and dark- 
ness in which Balaam previously was, or (which is 
more probable) to that state of ecstasy into which 
he was thrown and in which, while the outer senses 
were closed, the inner perception was rendered all 
the more acute. 

9. “Great lion :” Zonness. 

17. “Corners of Moab:” sides of Moab, i.c., 
Moab on all sides. ‘Children of Sheth:” sons 
of tumult, i.e., the fierce and warlike enemies of 
Israel. 

18. “Israel shall do valiantly :” 
power, or shall become powerful. 

1g. “And shall destroy him that remaineth of 
the city :” shall destroy the remnant |of Edom, comp. 
Amos ix. 12] out of [every] city. 

20. “‘Amalek was the first of the nations; but 
his latter end shall be that he perish for ever :” 
First of the heathen was Amalek {i.e., he stood at 
the head of those who opposed Israel] ; but his end 
is destruction, 

22. “Nevertheless the Kenite shall be wasted, 
until Asshur shall carry thee away captive :” But 
Kain |the stem-father of the tribe put for the tribe 
itself] shad/ be [is destined to be] exterminated when 
Asshur [Assyria] shall carry thee captive. The read- 
ing of this last clause is very doubtful. The LXX. 


shall obtain 





seem to have read saw (’ormah), craftiness or guile, 
in place of mn» ww (‘ad mah), till, when, until; and 


yw (ayn), a nest, in place of yp (Kain) ; for they 


render thus: “And if there be to Beor (or if Beor 
become) a nest of craftiness (voosia zavovpyias) the 
Assyrians shall lead thee captive.” 

Ch. xxxi. 50. “ Chains, and bracelets, rings, ear- 
rings, and tablets, to make an atonement for our 
souls before the Lord :” arm-rings, and bracelets, 
signet-rings, ear-rings, and gold bands, to make expia- 
tion for our souls before Jehovah [lest they should 
in anything have sinned against Him]. 

Ch. xxxv. 4, 5. Great perplexity has been occa- 
sioned to interpreters by the instructions here given 
as to the measurement of the pasture-lands to be 
assigned to the Levites round the cities where they 
were to dwell. If we follow closely, however, the 
directions given in the text, it does not seem diffi- 
cult to conceive what the arrangement prescribed 
was. It is expressly stated that the suburbs or 
pasture-grounds were to extend 1,000 cubits from 
the wall of the city round about, and then that a 
wider space of 2,000 cubits from the city wall 
should be measured off. From this it is plain that 
there were to be two spaces, an inner and an outer, 
and that in both the boundary-line was in all its 
parts to be equi-distant from the city. This condition 
is fatal to the scheme proposed by J. D. Michaelis, 
and which Keil applauds as the correct explanation. 
“We must picture,” says he, “the towns and the 
surrounding fields as squares, the pasturage as 
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Fig. a. 
stretching 1,000 cubits from the city wall in every 
direction, as the accompanying figures show, and 

















Fig. 4. 
the length of each outer side as 2,000 cubits apart 





from the length of the city wall ; so that if the town 
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itself occupied a square of 1,000 cubits (see Fig. a), 
the outer side of the town fields would measure 
2,000 + 1,000 cubits in every direction; but if 
each side of the city wall was only 500 cubits long 
(see Fig. 4), the outer side of the town fields would 
measure 2,000 + 500 cubits in every direction.” 
But this does not meet the condition that every 
point in the outer boundary should be equi-distant | 
from the city ; for the line a c is longer than the | 
line A B. The only figure by which this can be 
met is a circle ; and it is on this that a scheme has 
been proposed which seems to meet all the require- 





ments of the law. The city is assumed to be of a 
circular form, as ancient oriental towns usually | 
were ; then from the centre with a radius of 1,000 | 
cubits beyond the wall describe a circle, and with a | 
radius of 2,000 cubits beyond the wall describe | 
another circle ; the former of these will enclose the | 
first suburbs or pasture-grounds, the latter the 
wider space which may have been appropriated 
to fields and vineyards (comp. Lev. xxv. 34). This | 
arrangement may be represented by the annexed | 
diagram. 
This scheme, which is adopted by Maimonides, | 
seems to meet all the conditions of the passage, and 
it is, as Bishop Patrick remarks, “the most natural 


and easy explication of this place.” (See Kitto’s | 


“Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” 3rd Edit., 
Vol. ELL. p. 323.) 
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SUBURBS, 


11. “At unawares:” by mistake or unwittingly. 
So also ver. 15. 


W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 


CHRIST’S INVITATION. 


ComE unto me, ye who are tired and sad ; 


Come unto me, that I may give you rest ; 


Come unto me, and I will make you glad ; 


Come and be blest. 


Come, ye who struggle in 


2 gulf of shame ; 


Come, ye whose sin God only will forgiv« 


Come! for I have for you a new, white name ; 


Arise and live. 


Come, ye who see not, through the misty night, 


The stars that out of God’s own windows shine; 


Come unto me, and I wi 


Human, divine. 


] give you light, 


My heart is yearning with a strong desire 


To fold the world in tenc 
Come to me through the 


ler, close embrace; 


sanctifying fire 


That hides my face. 
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WAS IT A MERE COINCIDENCE? 





In the year 1861 I received a visit from a vene- | 
rable and venerated friend, who has since, and but | 
recently, departed to his rest. Few names have 
been more widely known, or more deeply respected, 
than his ; and if I do not give it in full in the fol- 
lowing narrative, it is only from a fear that other | 
individuals mentioned in it might be unwilling to 
be made so far the objects of public attention.* 

This dear friend, on the occasion referred to, 
spent eight days as an honoured guest in my 
family, and though not as a “ stranger,” for I had 
known and loved him for more than twenty years 
and therefore certainly not ‘‘ unawares,” it seemed 
to me, and to others amongst us, that for those 
eight days we had entertained an “ angel.” 

What makes the difference, I would ask, so 
deeply felt, between the emotions which we ex- 
perience and the benefit which we receive, from the | 
society of one very sincere Christian and that of | 
another? Much will depend, no doubt, upon 
natural sympathies and sdaatilen, much upon dif- 
ferent circumstances of the friendship or the rela- 
tionship, upon the length or the brevity of the 
acquaintance, or other causes ; but much more, I 
am persuaded, than upon any such considerations, 
the amount of spiritual benefit derived from the 
society of any Christian friend will depend upon 
the degree in which he is himself a recipient, 
through his own habits of meditation and devotion, 
of that unction which is only “ from the Holy One.” 
I do not remember the time, during the long period, 
and even at the very commencement, of my friend- 
ship with Mr. D., when I did not regard it as the 
greatest Christian privilege which I could enjoy to 
spend even an hour or two in his society. My 
readers will judge, therefore, of the satisfaction with 
which I received him for the comparatively long 
period of eight days as my guest at the time I now 
refer to. Often during those days were illustrated 
the exquisite lines of the Christian poet : — 


“ When one that holds communion with the sk 
Has fille od hi s urn whe ret 
And onc 

*Tis even asi 















is wne L sur ppl ied.’ 

Many were the narratives of om own saniieil or 
at least personal, experience, with which our be- 
loved friend entertained us during his visit. Ever 
watchful as he was for opportur uities of influencing 
others, especially the young, we seldom met at the 
social board without hearing rl him some inter- 
esting anecdotes illustrative of some great Christian 
truth or principle. One of these anecdotes I will 
here record, the rather as I have reason to believe 
it has not been given to the public, and because on 
hearing it related by my friend I requested and | 
obtained his permission to publish it. I will give 

it as nearly as I can, in the words in which he re- | 
lated it to the assembled family. | 


nee his trea 





al give my “friend” s name to the Editor as a guarantee > of t the 
accuracy of the essential details. 
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| mutiny, I was at home in my Rectary 3 


| bent of one of the pa .rishes in that town. 
| discharged my sad errand here also, I was on the 


It was (said Mr. D.) in the year 1843, or there- 


abouts, that an excellent Christian lady, Mrs. W., 


; whom I had well known, became a widow, being 


left by her husband in comparatively straitened cir- 
cumstances. Speaking to me of the position in 
which she found herself, she expressed herself as 
greatly distressed by the thought that, in her hours 
of sickness and when death was approaching, she 
would be deprived of the society of any near 
friends or relatives. ‘‘ I shall be forced,” said she, 
“T know, to live in some poor boarding-house, 
and shall be surrounded, probably, by strangers, who 
will have but little interest in me or my concerns, 
It would give me immense consolation, my dear 
Mr. D., if I could hope to have you near me at 
the hour of my departure.” 

“‘ My dear friend,” I replied to her, “ you will 
have One near you who wiil be worth ten thousand 
of me, and who has promised to be your Guide, 
even unto death.” 

“T know it,” she said, “ I know it; and I have 
no doubt that my Saviour will be faithful to his 
promise; still I could earnestly desire to have 
with me a Christian friend, and you above all.” 

“Well,” I replied, “ if you so much desire it, you 
can pray that it may be so, and if it seem good to 
Him, God will grant you your petition.” 

“T shall do so, then,” she said with great em- 
phasis, “I shall make it a subject of prayer that 
you, dear friend, may be with me in my dying hour. 
And look here,” added Mrs. W., “here is a gold 
watch and a diamond ring, the sole remains to me 
of my former condition of prosperity ; in case you 
survive me, I beg that you will accept them, and 
keep them in remembrance of me.” 

“Very well,” I replied, “I shall be happy to 
keep them for your sake.” And so it was arranged. 

For several years after this conversation took 
place I saw nothing of Mrs. W. My wife, however, 


| corresponded with her from time to time, and I 


knew that her life had been passed in the humble 
and retired way whic h she had herself anticipated. 
In the year 1857, the year of the great Indian 
at W., in 
H—shire, when I received from India the sad intel- 
ligence of the death of my son, who was an officer 
in the —— regiment. Hel 1ad died of cholera on 
the day after a severe action, and in consequence 


of the extreme fatigue which he had undergone 


upon that occasion. It became my painful duty to 
inform his widow of the event; and, preferring to 
do this in person rather than by let ter, I started 
immediately by railway for T., in D—shire, where 
she was then residing. When I had communicated 
the sorrowful news to my daughter-in-law, I re- 
solved to proceed still further to T., where my own 
daughter was living, being the wife of the incum- 
Having 


point of sitting down to a slight repast, being 
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obliged in one hour to start on my homeward 
journey, when my son-in-law suddenly said to me, 
‘* By-the-bye, are you aware that your old friend 
Mrs. W. is at present in T.? She came here 
ten days ago, and is occupying a small lodging at 
some distance from the parsonage.” 

“If that is the case,” said I, “I must certainly 
go and see her; she would never forgive me were 
she to know that I had been so near her without 
paying her a visit.” 

“But,” said my son-in-law, “it is impossible ; 
you must leave us an hour hence, and you will have 
no time whatever, if you go, to take a little neces- 
sary refreshment.” 

“‘ Never mind,” said I, rising from the table; “send 
a guide with me. I will go and see my old friend.” 

Accordingly my grandson was sent with me, who 
conducted me to the house in which Mrs. W. was 
a temporary lodger. I knocked at the door, which 
was opened by the mistress of the lodgings, who, 
to my question if Mrs. W. were at home, replied 
that she was at home, but that she was ill and in 
bed; moreover, that she was at that moment 
asleep, under the influence of a soothing draught 
which the doctor had administered not long before. 
“Mrs. W.,” added my informant, “was unwell on 
her first arrival, more than a week ago; but yester- 
day she became very ill, and this morning at five 
o’clock I became so much alarmed for her that I 
sent for a doctor, who prescribed the medicine 
under the influence of which she is sleeping now.” 

Much disappointed at the apparent impossibility 
of seeing my friend after all, I said, “I fear, then, 
under the circumstances, I must give up the hope 
of seeing Mrs. W., as I must leave T. in one hour ; 
but if she knew that Mr. D. ‘g 

“Mr. D.!” interrupted the good woman, “are 
you Mr. D., sir? Why, Mrs. W. has done nothing 
but talk of you since she was taken so ill. Walk 
in, sir, walk in! Mrs, W. would indeed be dis- 
tressed not to have seen you. And lock here, sir,” 
continued the woman, turning towards the chim- 
ney-piece, “here is a gold watch and a diamond 
ring, which the sick lady has committed to my 
charge, to be forwarded to you in case of her de- 
cease. If you are Mr. D., you may do anything you 
please.” 

“Well then,” said I, “let us at least go up to 
her room.” 

We went up accordingly. 


slumber. I gently pronounced her name. 


eyes. For a short time she remained as if only 


half awake, and endeavouring to collect her | 


thoughts ; then on seeing me standing beside her, 
a sweet smile overspread her countenance. 





I quietly approached | 
the bed in which my friend was lying in a peaceful | grace which uttered it once in the plains of Galilee. 


Again | 
I repeated it a little louder, and she opened her | 


“ My | 
beloved friend,” she said to me, “ is it possible it is | ever. 
Pp 


under the circumstances. Her face the while con- 
tinued to be lighted up with an expression of the 
greatest satisfaction and delight, when all at once 
her features relaxed, and we found that her spirit 
had departed ! 

Now, I have told you this little anecdote (said 
Mr. D.), not as conceiving that my presence at 
the death-bed of my friend was of the least real 
importance, but because I believe that it was an 
example, under singular circumstances, of the ful- 
filment of what had been on her part a cherished 
desire, and a desire which she had not ceased for 
long years probably to express as the subject of 
her frequent prayer. I relate it to you as a proof 
that even in things of no real consequence our 
gracious Saviour is ready to grant our desires if 
they lie very near our heart. 


For my part, I agree with my friend Mr. D. in 
this view of the matter. I can well imagine that 
rnany persons reading this narrative, and unaccus- 
tomed to look on prayer as a great reality, will be 
disposed to regard the circumstance recorded as 
merely a curious coincidence. Yet the same per- 
son, were the history merely an imaginary one, 
would be among the first to exclaim against the 
utter improbability of such a concurrence of events 
as should make the facts possible. I have related 
this anecdote on several occasions, and the im- 
pression which I have generally observed to be 
made on those who have heard it has been the 
same which I received myself on hearing it from 
the lips of my revered friend; that, namely, of 
strong conviction that real and continued prayer 
will be answered, even for things temporal, and, 
as in the present instance, for things in themselves 
relating more to the comfort than the absolute 
need of the faithful petitioner. I believe that the 
experience of all true Christians will go to confirm 
the assurance which I entertain, that, as a matter 
of simple fact and reality, the very large majority 
of the earnest requests which are deposited at the 
throne of grace, even in things temporal, are lite- 
rally and truly accorded to those who bring them. 
In too many instances they are received as matters 
of course, the petitioner himself, alas! neglecting 
to note the blessing as one for which he has prayed. 
“Were there not ten cleansed, but where are the 
nine?” this is an inquiry which we may conceive 
to be uttered by the same lips upon the throne of 


In the case which I have just recorded the thanks- 
giving for the answered prayer would be offered by 
the spirit made perfect and at home with the Lord, 
where the love which had led the Christian, now 
safely housed, throughout the days of her earthly 
pilgrimage, will be the subject of her praise for 
There even now, in that better home, to- 


you?” and she put out her hand to touch me, as if| gether with the friend whose society she so much 
doubting my real existence, and to assure herself | desired to enjoy in her dying hour, she is awaiting 


that she did not see a vision. I assured her of the 


her perfect consummation and bliss, both in body 


reality of what she saw, and proceeded to speak to! and soul, in the eternal and glorious kingdom of 


her in the language which naturally one would use | her Redeemer. 





HENRY DOWNTON. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN FERRARA. 


CHAPTER XXVII—A PAINFUL MISSION. 
iit ' must now 
if et W pause to ex- 
plain how it 
was that, while 
Teresa had re- 
ceived infor- 
mation of the 
imprisonment 
and cruel 
treatment of 
the Duchess 
» Renée, she 
appeared to| 
enjoy at the, 
time of their | 
}, meeting the 
» most perfect | 
liberty. To do | 
this, it will be 
f necessary to! 
M retrace our 
narrative to 
the time when 
Teresa and Madonna Ponte quitted the palace of 
San Francesco to obtain tidings as to whether the 
pastor Bernardino Ochino had effected his escape. 

It will be remembered that an interview took 
place between the inquisitor Oriz and Renée, prior | 
to Ochino quitting the palace. Renée, strong in her 
own faith, set at defiance the threats of the Inqui- 
sitor, and called upon Teresa and Madonna Ponte 
to bear witness to her statement, that no _perse- 
cution or entreaties should terrify or persuade her 
into a renunciation of the Protestant faith. Little, 
however, did the unfortunate Duchess then appre- 
ciate how terrible was the power which would be | 
brought to bear against her. Oriz, when he heard 
her words, merely bowed, indicating that he fairly 
understood her meaning and quitted her presence. 
It remained only a question between them which 
should be the stronger. But notwithstanding the 
confidence Renée had in the stability of her own 
principles—and few indeed could have had stronger 
Protestant faith than she had—a power still greater 
was in the hands of Oriz. 

Oriz had acquired a profound knowledge of | 
human nature during his long experience in the 
office of Inquisitor—a knowledge in the present 
instance turned to such infamous account, that 
even the most bigoted panegyrist of the Inquisition 
has never dared to say one word in its defence. 
This had taught him that there was a means of 
crushing the spirit of the Duchess, and that by 
mental torture. His plans resulted in a success 
which constrained the unfortunate lady for a short 
period to abjure the Protestant faith, although at 
the same time he covered his own name, and that 
of the Inquisition itself, with well-merited oppro- 
brium, | 

VI.--43. 








| urges us. 


For perhaps half an hour after Teresa and 
Madonna Ponte had quitted the palace of San 
Francesco, Renée remained seated in the room. 
She sat motionless, labouring under a peculiar and 
inexplicable oppression aggravated by the uncer- 
tainty as to whether it might not increase in inten- 
sity. She was aware that the Princesses, not only 
without bidding her adieu, but without her know- 
ledge, had quitted the palace. Whether she had 
been permanently deprived of their society, was a 
point on which she was still uncertain. 

The Duchess was aroused from her meditations 
by the entrance of her gentleman usher, who with 
terror on his countenance, informed her that the 
Archbishop of Ferrara, attended by a reverend 
brother of the Dominican order, and a captain of 


'the Ducal guard, had arrived at the palace, and 


demanded an audience with her Highness. The 
Duchess, greatly surprised at the usher’s manner, 


‘and probably feeling indignant at the somewhat 


imperative wording of his message, although de- 
livered with the most profound respect, was on 
the point of answering that it was not then con- 
venient for her to receive them. At that moment 
the Dominican (who was no other than the one 
who had acted as secretary at Teresa’s examina- 
tion), along with the Archbishop and captain 
of the guard, entered the apartment. The Arch- 
bishop and the monk advanced with much respect 
towards the Duchess, while the captain of the 
guard, after ordering the usher to withdraw, closed 
the door, and in a respectful attitude stood by it, 
as if unwilling that it should be thought he was 
in any way a party to the conference about to take 
place. 

Renée, when she saw her visitors enter, seemed 
about to protest against their intrusion ; but the air 


| of sorrow visible on their countenances restrained 


her. The Archbishop was the first to break silence. 

“ We have arrived,” he said, “ on a most paintul 
mission to your Highness—one, i in fact, which we 
should never have had the courage to undertake, 
had we not been impelled by a strong sense ot 
duty, and a respectful affection and interest in the 
soul of your Highness. But a further duty still 
The errors professed by your Highness 
are not only pernicious to your own soul, but to 


| the souls of others, encouraging many to remain in 


their heresy who would otherwise return to the 
true Church, besides impeding the action of the 
law, inasmuch as the equality of justice without 
distinction of persons, which has hitherto been 
one of the brightest ornaments in the jurisprudence 
of our country, cannot fairly be carried out upon 
those in a lower grade whilst your Highness is 
allowed to hold your errors with impunity.” 

“T will not enter into any dispute with you on 
theological matters,” said Renée. “1 ama poor 
ignorant woman, and little able to compete with a 
man of your profound learning in casuistry. But 
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let me state once for all, that poor as my power 
of argument may be, and terrible as may be the 
power which you intend to bring against me—and | 
from the presence of that monk I feel assured that 
little mercy will be shown me—I intend to remain, 
and will remain, firm in the Protestant faith. You | 
may now proceed with your mission. You know 
my answer.” 

Pardon me, your Highness,” said the Domini- | 
can, “if I assure you that you are in error in 
speaking as you have done of the intention of our 
reverend brother the Chief Inquisitor, and the 
other members of our body towards you. We are 
actuated only by good feeling. 
that, although you may have 
the arguments of the Reverend Father Oriz, autho- 
rised as he was by your royal nephew the King 
of France, as well as his Highness the Duke, to 
address you, you will, 
opposition, We may then return home with joy 
in our hearts, instead of being obliged to press the 
painful ultimatum we are the ‘bearers of should you 
still determine to persist in the errors of which you 

are accused.” 
“May I ask you,” 
are the errors I am accused of 
“ T am instructed,” 


said Renée calmly, “ what 


Fa 


each separately. 
if I find you deny the truth of all or either.” 
“Proceed, sir,” said Renée. 
The Dominican then opened his paper and read 
as follows :— 

By order of the Reverend Fra Matteo Oriz, 
Chief Inquisitor in Ferrara, I am directed to accuse 
you, Renée of France and Duchess of Ferrara, of | 
the following crimes, committed by you against the | 
authority of our Holy Church, 
answers thereon. 

ae pine you have heretically, 
et: oken of the fasts from meat, 
I neg a to observe the feast- days ordered to be 
- holy by our Church. Might I have your 
iswer 7 that accusation ?” 
“T unhesitatingly admit it 


and with con- 


to be true,” replied 
Renée. 

The Dominic 
it in the inkhorn he 
the paper he 
charge, and then 

“ITI. That te have declared the doctrines of 
our Church to be pels and that you do not 

in the authority of the sovereign Pontiff, the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Chief of Rome.” 
“T admit it,” said Renée. 
“Tt. ng when holy and learned 
isited you, and with indisputable argument have 
t that the Roman Catholic Church is 


a pen, and dipping 


. Irawin 
an drawing forth 


bt 


proceeded : 


yelieve 


d to yout 
1e Church, you have n ly denied it, bi 
2 Church, you have not only denied it, but 

poken in terms of approbation of the doc- 
trines of sacrilegious men, such as John Huss, 
Luther, and John Calvin. 


tail Ole 


have 


I sincerely trust | 
refused to listen to! 


on reflection, withdraw your | 


said the Dominican, drawing | 
a paper from his pocket, “ to read them seriatim to | 
your Highness, and to request your answer on | 


And pleased indeed should I be | 


and to take your | 


as well as} 


carrie 1 by his side, entered on | 
was reading Renée’s answer to the | 


men have | 


| « IV. That you have brought into Italy many 
books, and after having caused them to be trans- 
lated into Italian at a great cost, the said books 
| containing fearful errors and atrocious blasphemy 
| against the Holy Roman Catholic Church. 

“V. That you have permitted | yersons in your 
suite to omit reciting ‘the office of the most blessed 
Virgin Mary, admitting their pretext that as they 
did not understand Latin, no advantage could be 
derived from their prayer. 

“VI. That you have further spoken against the 
sacramental confession, and said that it was better 
to confess to God without the intervention of the 
priesthood. 

“VII. In speaking of the adoration of the Holy 
Virgin and the saints, you have said that adoration 
should be given to God alone. 

“VIII. That you have declared the sacrifice of 
the mass to be idolatrous and abominable. 

“TX. That you have spoken with contempt of 
the practice of visiting, barefooted, the shrines of 
the saints who are now in Paradise.” 

Several other accusations were brought against 
Renée, such as her having stated that the Virgin 
Mary was nothing more than the most honourable 
among women ; that in the sacrament the wafer 
did not contain the true body and blood of Christ ; 
that the Popes, in giving authority to the Inqui- 
sition to convert, banish, or exterminate heretics, 
acted in the spirit of demons, and were the suc- 
cessors of Cain and Judas. 

Renée having unhesitatingly admitted the whole 
of these accusations, the Dominican then said, 
with an expression of sorrow in his tone— 

“Then, in the name of our Reverend Father 
Oriz, Chief Inquisitor in the Faith in the Duchy 
of Ferrara, I arrest you, Renée of France, on the 
charge of heresy ; but, i in respect to your rank, I 
deliver you into the custody of the captain of the 
Ducal guard, who will hold you as a prisoner till 
your punishment has been decided on.” 

The officer of guard now advanced, 
with much respect informed Renée that she 
consider herself his prisoner. 

“T am ready to obey you, sir,” 
“What is it you wish me to do?’ 

“T must ask your Highness to accompany me t 
the castle, where it will be my painful duty 
you in seclusion. A ca vaiting 
below, so that no time need be lost.” 

Renée without hesitation professed her readiness 
to follow him, and they descended to the entrance 
| door. Here a numerous body of servants, both 
| Protestant and Catholic, many of them with tears 
|in their eyes, ssembled, and saw her leave 
| the building She then, with the ers ibishop and the 

Dominican, entered the carretta, which immediately 
| drove off in the tle, escorted by 
a body of cavalry. 

Immediately after the Duchess had quitted the 
palace the whole building was surrounded by 
| soldiers. Several officers of the Inquisition entered 
| it and commenced the search for Ochino (who, 
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had 


is 
at the same moment, were 
in searching the house of Biagio Rosetti. 


as the reader 
while others, 


aware, already escaped) ; 
employed 
Although | 
the 
on of the 


the head 


neither the Judge nor Ochino were found, 
buildings the nselves remained in possessi 


Holy Office, to await the future orders of 


Inquisitor. 
CHAPTER XXVIIIL—RENEE’S FALL. 
THE apartments i avcnag as the ] n of Renée 


in the Castle of Ferrara, consisted of two small 
plainly-furnished rooms, looking out on the court- 
yard, and opposite to the spot wee re the statue of 


Leonello formerly stood. Blinds 


1ad been pr 


in such a manner that she could not see or be seen | 
from her windows, either from the court below or 
from the upper apartments of the castle. On en- | 


tering them she was introduced by the 
the guard to a respectable but stern-looking woma1 
who was to act as her only servant. The captan 
of the guard (for the Archbishop and the Domini- 
can had quitted her after escorting her to the 
prison) hen explained to the woman, in Renée’s 
presence, the duties she was to perform, adding 
that any omission on her part would be punished 
with the utmost severity. She was to obey 
Highness implicitly in all matters 1 
personal service, but she was not to 


respecting her 
be the means 


of bringing, or allowing any person to bring, any 
message or letter to the Duchess; and should 


she observe any disposition on the part of her 
Highness to Gamer the rules given her, she was 
immediately to give notice to the offic er on guard. 
When her Highness wished to be alone in the inner 

chamber she was on no account to follow her, or to 
enter it, but to confine herself solely to the 
room. Should she have any < ‘communication to 
make, she could do so by speaking s to the sentinel 
on guard through the small wicket which ha¢ 
placed on the door, and through which 
would be passed, as the door of the prison would 








only be opened in presence of the captain of the 
guard, who had the key. ‘Then, turning to Renée, 
with great respect, he begged that through her ser- 





vant she would let him know if there wa 
he could do to render her position more comfort- 
able. She might feel assured, were it not inc 
patible with his duty, that he would immedi 
obey any command. ‘Then, without g 
Renée’s answer, he bowed respectfully, and quitte 
the room. 

The moment afterwards the turning of the str 
lock outside the door told the unfortunate Duche 
but too clearly that she was now a prisoner. 

Diligently did the emissaries of the Inguisiti 
search the Palace of San Francesco imme 
after Renée had quitted it. Their purpose v 
arrest Bernardino Ochino; and great ind 
their surprise and disappointment when the; 
he had escaped. Not only had they received 
tive information that was concealed 
Palace, but the very chamber in which he 
had been indicated with such exactitude, that 
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siept 
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captain of | 


her | 


outer | 
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found several sails of its having lately been occu- 
pied—pens, inkhorn, and — of manuscript 
being found there which had evidently been written 
by a minister of relig gion. ‘These the lay brother in 

charge took back with him to Oriz. On his arrival 
at the convent he met the lay brother under whom 
| the search had been made in the house of the Judge. 
| Great was the surprise of each to hear that their 

search had been ineffectual. 
On being informed of the 






| unsuccessful result of 
| their mission, ” indignation of Oriz fora moment 
| overcame his habitual coolness. His piercing 
| black eye glaring with passion, as he angrily ac- 
| cused the lay brothers of having neglected their 
| duty. The next moment, however, he regained 
| his self-possession, and curtly excusing himself for 
his warmth of manner, merely said that he had 
been misinformed ; and the lay brothers quitted his 
presence. 

The door had hardly closed on them when Oriz 
again gave full vent tc his anger. Two elements 
entered into his disappointment—the unsuccessful 
termination of his plot to entrap the arch-heretic 
and renegade monk Denesdiae Ochino, and his con- 
viction that Bernardino had received notice of the 
danger which awaited him in sufficient time to allow 
| him to make his escape. A moment’s reflection now 

proved to Oriz that this warning had been conveyed 
| to Ochino, either directly or indirectly, by Pelletario. 
| He remembered the peculiar expression on the 
Jesuit’s countenance when he informed him of the 
strong probability of Ochino’s soon being in his 
| hands, as they were proceeding togethe r from the 
| Convent of the Corpus Domini to the Este Palace 
on their visit to the Duke. Oriz now viewed that 
expression as a determination on the Jesuit’s part 
|to give Ochino, his former friend, notice of the 
| danger he was in. His annoyance was still further 
fact that he entertained a greater 


increased by the 

jealousy of Pelletario than of any man living. As 
the Duke’s confessor, he divided with Oriz the 
supreme power which he aimed at in the direction 
of the ecclesiastical affairs of the Duchy. Like most 
men who are slowly roused to passion, Oriz was 
| long time in subduing his feelings, and even after 
mature reflection had shown him the impruden 
of allowing himself to be 
calm, his anger against 
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driven from his usual 


the Jesuit Pelletario con- 


‘| tinued unabated. 


Strong as was — anger of Oriz against his rival, 
it in no way hindered him from carrying out his 
plot against the Duel He fully saw the value 
her conversion would be to the Church of 
as proving, it would, a 


>ness. 
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nome, 








as no digi nit ary We O 
high or so powerful as to be above its control. 


She would also by her recantation induce others 
to follow her example, and thus save the Inqui- 
sition a great amount of labour, for he had still 
sufficient discretion to perceive that it was better 
for the interests of the Church that heresy should 
be subdued with as little appearance of force as 
possible. 

Oriz now commenced systematically to break 
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down the spirit of the Duchess. In this he might 
possibly have been instigated by her challenge 
that no power he could employ should induce her 
to prove faithless to her creed. The mind of 


, ; 7 | 
Renée was too much bewildered on the day of her | 


arrival at the castle thoroughly to estimate how 
completely she was in the power of the Inquisitor. 
The following day, however, she had good proof of | 
it. Determining to submit with patience to the | 
injustice practised on her, she next morning told | 
the woman in attendance to request that the Bible | 
and different books of devotion which had been | 
left in the Palace of San Francesco might be sent | 
to her. The woman conveyed the message to the | 
guard. He in his turn gave it to his superior officer, | 
who communicated it to the Inquisitors. It was 
some hours before Renée received any reply. A/| 
messenger then arrived from the Dominican Con. | 
vent informing her that the books she required | 
having been examined by the officials of the Holy 
Office, were found to be heretical, and as such 
ordered to be immediately destroyed. The mes- 
senger continued, that the Reverend Father Oriz, 
Chief Inquisitor, from an earnest wish for the wel- 
fare of the soul of the misguided Duchess, had 
forwarded her several Catholic books of devotion, 
which he trusted she would read and profit by. 

Renée indignantly refused to receive the books 
sent to her by Oriz. As her anger subsided, she | 
perceived the deplorable condition she was in, de- | 
prived as she was not only of her Bible, but of 
several Protestant devotional works she _ highly 
prized, and among them one which had been dedi- 
cated to her by John Calvin. She now devoutly | 
prayed that God would support her in her affliction, 
and give her strength to bear with patience what- 
ever He might ordain. But here she found a new 
source of torture had been prepared for her. 
more than one occasion the woman in attendance 
had interrupted her in her prayers—respectfully 
enough it is true—and advised her to adopt those 
in use among members of the Romish faith. 


On the third day the door was opened by the | 
captain of the guard, and the Chief Inquisitor | 


entered the room. 

Renée received him with dignity, and asked by 
what authority he intruded himself into her pre- 
sence. 

** Pardon me, your Highness,” said Oriz with great 
calmness, “I am sorry if my visit is disagreeable. 
At the same time allow me to remind you that for the 
present, and I trust for only a short time longer, our 
relative positions are somewhat changed. My duty 
alone has induced me to visit you, and humbly and 
earnestly to implore you to listen to the arguments 
which I shall bring forward to prove to you how 
injurious, not only to your own soul, but to those 
of your subjects is your present perverse behaviour.” 

“Once more, sir,” said Renée, “I tell you I will 
hear no arguments you have to offer. I am re- 
solved, as I told you when first we met, to remain 
true to my faith, and bitterly as I may feel the 
cruelty you have practised on me in taking my 


On | 


| children from me, I trust God will give me power 
to bear it. For imprisonment I care little; at the 
| same time you would oblige me by requesting the 
| attendant you have placed over me not to interfere 
with me or to interrupt me in my devotions. If 
| I am not likely to succumb to your arguments, it is 
not probable that those of an uneducated though 
well-meaning woman will have any effect on me.” 

“IT much regret, madam,” said Oriz with great 
politeness, ‘that she should in any manner have 
interfered with your devotions. I trust you will 
pardon her, as she meant well. At the same time I 
promise you that this evening she shall be removed. 
I will now leave your Highness, and hope the next 
time I visit you to find you in a better frame of 
mind.” 

Oriz now left the room. About two hours after- 
wards the door again opened, and a woman of 
mature age, in the dress of a nun, entered the prison, 
stating that she had been sent by the Reverend 
Father Oriz to remain with her Highness in place 
of the person to whom she had objected. The 
sight of the nun’s costume convinced Renée that 
she was still to be subjected to a system of persecu- 
tion. But, considering it beneath her to complain, 
she received the nun’s salutation with courtesy, 
The woman who had hitherto been Renée’s com- 
panion then left the room, and the door was imme- 
diately closed and fastened. 

Renée examined her new companion somewhat 
attentively. Although bigotry seemed stamped 
upon her face, at the same time it wore an expres- 
sion of great intelligence, mixed with kindness. 
Her voice was clear and sympathetic. So pleasing 
were her manners, that in a short time Renée’s 
repugnance considerably vanished. The nun during 
the first day spoke not a word on religious subjects, 
or alluded in any way to Renée imprisonment, 
behaving to her with the same courtesy as she 
would have shown had the Duchess been at liberty. 

When they retired for the night, the nun not 
only abstained from disturbing Renée in her devo- 
tions, but performed her own so quietly and unobtru- 
sively as to be unnoticed by Renée. Next morning 
she found a small crucifix and a cup of holy water 
| placed over the nun’s bed, but nothing in the 
behaviour of her companion was to be objected to. 
The Duchess soon began to feel interested in the 
nun, who, without the least attempt to obtrude con- 
| versation on Renée, willingly spoke on any subject 
broached by her Highness. 

‘The two following days passed over without any 
visit from Oriz. ‘The nun the while continued to 
| increase in Renée’s favour, so much so indeed, that 

several times the Duchess had spoken of her im- 
| prisonment, the harshness she had experienced at 
| the hands of the Inquisitor, and the sorrow which 
|she felt at being separated from her daughters. 
| When the latter subject was touched on, the nun 
' showed great feeling. She strongly sympathised 





aor es ‘ 
| with Renée, saying that before she became a nun 
| she had been married herself, and had two daughters, 
died. 


| both of whom had So she could easily 
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imagine how great must be the sorrow of the | 


Duchess at being parted from her children, especially 
under such painful circumstances. 

The next visit of Oriz was of shorter duration 
than the former one. Renée implored him to give 
her some information respecting her daughters, and 
when they would be permitted to visit her. 

“T greatly regret,” said Oriz, “‘ That I cannot obey 
your Highness, either by allowing your daughters to 
visit you, or by giving you any information regarding 
them. Much as I grieve for your sorrow at their 
absence, it is my duty to watch over the welfare of 
their souls.” 

“But they are my daughters,” said Renée in- 
dignantly, “and by what right does your Church 
separate parent from child?” 

* Your Highness is in error,” said Oriz emphati- 
cally. “In the eyes of God they are not your 
children. You are now under the greater excom- 
munication of the Church, which dissolves the re- 
lationship between a parent excommunicated for 
heresy, and a child still a member of the Church.” 

Renée looked at him sternly for a moment, and 
then said, 

“Ts a Church which claims such a power as that 
entitled to the respect of any woman in whose 
heart God has placed the natural affection of a 
parent towards a child? Leave my presence, sir. 
Oh! never till this moment did I feel the loss of 
my power. Would that I could order you to be 
cast forth for using in my presence so blasphemous 
a remark !” 

Oriz appeared quite impassive under the anger of 
the Duchess, and, bowing respectfully, left the room. 

During the remainder of the day little conversa- 
tion passed between the nun and Renée. On the 
following morning the spirit of the poor Duchess 
broke down as she spoke to the nun of the sorrow 
she felt in being separated from her children, and 
she wept bitterly. The nun sympathised with her; 
but, at the same time, would not admit that the 
Church had not the power to separate a child from 
an excommunicated parent. And yet the nun’s 
objections were made with so much gentleness and 
persuasiveness that Renée listened to them without 
the anger she would have felt had they been uttered 
in the sterner manner of Oriz. 

When the Inquisitor next visited her, Renée 
insisted upon her right to see her daughters, threaten- 
ing that if it were further refused she would appeal 
to the Duke her husband. She felt convinced that 
he would not allow her any longer to be deprived 
of their society. Oriz calmly told her that 
his Highness, like a true son of the Church, had 
willingly submitted to her authority. He had placed 
the whole matter in the hands of the Holy Office, 
promising not in any manner to interfere with it, 
and had most faithfully kept his word. He would 
not disguise from the Duchess that her husband 
suffered bitterly because of her obstinacy, still he 
remained faithful to the pledge he had given, 
Renée then inquired how long her imprisonment 
was to endure. 





** Until your Highness repents and returns to the 
Church,” 

“And are my daughters taught to cunsider me 
as dead to them?” said Renée. 

“They are being taught to consider you, not only 
| as dead, but unworthy of respect so long as your 
| Highness shall continue in your present frame of 
mind,” said Oriz. “ Still, with the charity inculcated 
by our Church on her children, they are permitted 
to pray that you may be released from the bonds 
of Satan, and again restored to the Church.” 

For some days afterwards Renée continued to be 
overpowered by terror at the threat of Oriz, that she 
would never again be allowed to see her children. 
She, however, was able to treat with contempt 
that portion of it which indicated that she should 
not meet them in heaven. The nun, from time 
to time, pointed out to her that each day that her 
daughters were separated from her, the stronger 
would their aversion become to the errors she had 
fallen into. 

The mind of Renée now began to sink under 
the persecution she was enduring.* Her anxiety 
and agitation increased, and she gave way to alter- 
nate fits of depression and excitement, till at last she 
appeared to be almost bewildered. One morning 
when she left her room, although still maintaining 
her dignified demeanour, her countenance wore an 
expression of stern determination. Without an- 
swering the nun’s inquiries as to whether she had 
slept well, she requested the attendance of the 
Father Pelletario. The nun was at first startled, 
but, recovering herself, asked whether her Highness 
would not prefer to see the Reverend Father Oriz. 

‘My orders were,” said Renée imperiously, “ to 
see the Father Pelletario.” 

The nun, without hesitation, gave the order to 
the sentinel, and Renée then retired to her room, 
to await the arrival of the Jesuit Father. He re- 
mained with her only a few moments, and then 
left, saying that he would shortly return. He did 
so soon afterwards, in company with the Duke, 
and they both entered Renée’s room. 

“ T have the happiness to inform your Highness,” 
said Pelletario, ‘that the Duchess has seen the 
error of the doctrine she had adopted, and is again 
a member of our Holy Catholic Church.” 

Renée, still in a feverish state of excitement, 
said—- 

“ True, I am a Catholic,” but immediately after- 
wards added, ‘‘ Not of Rome.” + 

Pelletario was too proud of his success to make 
any objection to the last remark, and, in fact, pre- 
tended not to hear it. In the afternoon of the 





* An intense affection always existed between Renée and her 
daughters. Anna, her eldest daughter, wife of the bigoted Duke of 
Guise, even after her mother had again abjured the Catholic faith, 
and, having returned to France, acted as protectress of the per- 
secuted Protestants, continued faithfully attached to her. er 
daughter, Eleanora, who died young, and whose name is so fre uently 
mentioned in connection with the unhappy passion of the poet Tasso, 
showed, by a codicil in her will, the affection she entertained for her 
mother to the last. Among many legacies bequeathed to different 
religious corporations, and to her friends, she left to Madame de Fer- 
rara, her mother, an emerald brooch, as being of her worldly goods 
the object she most highly prized—“* Come cosa pit cora che habbia.” 





+ Her words were—"‘ lo sono Cattolico ma non Romano. 
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same day Renée confessed and attended mass in 


the private chapel of the Palace. 


the Princesse s returned to Ferrara, and most affec- 


tionate was the meeting between the Duchess and |< 


her daughters. Indeed, great was her that 
at the moment she seemed 1 
gotten the recantation she had made. The Duke 

ehaved with great kindness and amiability to his 
wife and daughters, and the evening passed hap- 
pily in the family circle 


so joy, 


CHAPTER XXIX.—TERESA’S PETITION. 

now return to the meeting of Teresa and the 
thess. After the first burst of their emotion 
somewhat subsided, Renée related to Teresa 
the events which had occurred since she had seer 
For some time Renée attempted to excuse 
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they felt in seeing her again at liberty. In a short | 
time the Duke entered the room, and welcomed | 
Teresa with great cordiality. When he had said | 
a few words of encouragement and kindness to | 
her, the Duchess told him that she wished to speak | 
to him in private, and the Princesses and Madonna 

Bonifacio retired to another part of the room. 

“T have a great favour to ask your Highness,” | 
said Renée, “and I trust you will grant it.” 

“It would be difficult to imagine a favour which | 
you could ask, and which I would not grant,” said | 
the Duke. | 

“Tt is on a subject of greater interest to Teresa | 
than to me,” said Renée, “for it relates to the | 
safety of her father.” 

The Duke, turning towards Teresa, said,— 

“And is your father at present in Ferrara ?” | 

Teresa remained silent, casting a glance of alarm 
towards Renée, as if meekly appealing to her for 
support. The Duke understood her, and con- 
tinued,— | 

“‘ Nay, my child, you need not be afraid. I have | 
nothing but kindly feelings toward your father. 
Much as I regret his religious views, I have a 
profound respect for his integrity and learning. 
In every respect he has proved himself an up- 
right Judge, and a more honoured character it 
would be difficult to imagine. He is, however, I 
am sorry to say, accused of having harboured | 
in his house the ex-general of the Capuchins, 
and assisted him in escaping.” 

The Duke here stopped for a moment as if some 
difficulty had occurred to him. | 

‘But how is it,” he said, at length, “that your | 
father should be at present in Ferrara, when so 
great an intimacy existed between him and Ochino, | 
who has escaped? We have reason to believe | 
that they left Ferrara together, and it is hardly | 
likely they would separate. Should your father | 
be found in company with Ochino, even my power | 
to protect him might be in vain.” 

*T think I can easily explain that matter,” said | 
Renée. “The Count Biagio Rosetti has evidently | 
returned to Ferrara to protect his child.” 

“The reason appears to be a good one,” said | 
the Duke. ll in | 


‘Be assured, Teresa, I will do all 
my power to protect him.” | 
hen, turning to an usher, the Duke told him to | 
request the immediate attendance of the captain of | 
‘the guard. The usher left the room and shortly 
afterwards returned with the captain. 
“You know the features of the Judge Biagio | 
Rosetti,” said the Duke, “and would recognise 
him when you see him ?” 
“Certainly, your Highness,” said the captain. 
“He is at present in Ferrara,” said the Duke. | 
‘TI wish you to find him out, and, while treating him | 
with every mark of respect, conduct him as though 
under arrest to the Belvedere Palace, where you 
will see that everything is prepared for his accom- | 
modation, and that he is well cared for in every 
vay consistent with his safe custody. 
let it be reported to me without loss of 


That dane 4 
at Gone, 


time. Bear 


| short of murde 





in mind that I wish the utmost secrecy to be ob- 
served in this affair.” 

“As great secrecy is to be observed, I had 
better, I suppose, make the arrest after dark ; but 
I am not aware where the Count resides.” 

“True,” said the Duke, ‘‘I had forgotten that.” 
Then, turning to Teresa (who was talking to the 
young Princesses), he told her to inform the cap- 
tain of the guard where her father was at present. 

With some little difficulty Teresa described the 
position of the cabin which the blind widow lived 
in, and the captain of the guard immediately left 
on his mission, promising that he would report to 
his Highness in the evening all that had taken 
place. Teresa, with a lighter heart than she had 
experienced for some time past, spent the remainder 
of the afternoon in the society of the Ducal family. 


CHAPTER XXX.—AN ARREST AND RE-UNION. 


Tue Becca-morti, ever since Pedretti had given 
Teresa in charge to the syndaco, had felt a kind 
grudge towards him, and had taunted him for being 
aspy. This Pedrettiso resented, that in one or two 
instances there was an approach toa fight. Because 
of the dispeace thus caused, Pedretti was transferred 
to the Lazzaretto, where his duties were to assist in 
the removal of the dead bodies, and to make himself 
useful on the male-side. The very morning af 
Pedretti’s entrance, Madonna Ponte died ; and her 
body was, of course, turned over to Pedretti to be 
removed to the cemetery. On the body Pedretti 
found a Protestant prayer-book, bearing an inscrip- 
tion which he could not read, and an embroidered 
velvet purse with a red clasp, and containing several 
ducats. The former he wished to deliver up to the 
Holy Office, and for that purpose went to the 
doctor, whom he found with the syndaco-substitute. 
The substitute, who seemed to have marked him 
as the man who gave Teresa in charge, put many 
difficulties in the way of his getting access to the 
Holy Office. Pedretti was therefore compelled t 
tell his business, and delivered up the prayer-book, 
which he had guessed had belonged to one of the 
Este family from the white-eagle crest in the out- 
side. The substitute, on opening it, found w 
on the fly-leaf :— 

«* Alla Madonna Ponte, 
** Renée de Franci«, 
** Duchessa 


ot 


e Ferrara.” 


The substitute pressed rather cl with 


| questions, for Carlo persisted in his right to < 


reward ; and as he was at last compelled to acknow 
ledge that the book was not the only thing he had 
found on the body, the substitute threatened to 
search him. Carlo terrified, delivered up the purse, 
which was the signal for the physician to interpose. 

“Stay one moment,” he said, fair is 
within my jurisdiction.” Then turning 
he continued, “ 1 tl 


‘this affair is 
to Carlo, 
You have committed the gravest 
offence that can be perpetrated in the Lazz 
r, and you shall receive for it the 
punishment you merit.” 

A cry of terror now escaped from the wretched 


ror 
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old man, and he abjectly implored forgiveness. 
It was in vain, however; he was led away to a 
cell used as the Lazzaretto prison, there to await 
his execution the next morning. In the course of 
the day, however, the physician took a milder view 
of the offence, and ordered instead of death a sin- 
gular punishment, which had frequently been in- 
flicted on notorious thieves in Ferrara since the 
days of Duke Borso. 

Next morning Carlo Pedretti, after having the 
tip of his nose amputated, that he might be recog- 
nised should he return, and a few pence given him 
to prevent his dying of starvation, was landed on 
the further bank of the river and banished from the 
Duchy, with the assurance that, if ever he were 
again found in the Ferrarese territory, he would 
infallibly be hung. 

The prayer-book and purse were, of course, duly 
handed over to the Holy Office. 


We must now return to the Judge Biagio Rosetti. 
As the reader is aware, he has remained concealed 
under the roof of the blind widow since he quitted 
the house of Giacomo the ferryman. And happy 
was the poor woman to be able to afford him all 
protection and shelter. From time to time Giacomo, 
the ferryman, brought news of what was taking 
place in Ferrara. It was some days, however, after 
Teresa’s arrest before her father was aware of it. 
True, Giacomo had heard of it from his friend 
Gerolamo ; but as the latter did not seem quite 


certain on the subject, the boatman, rightly judging 
that as ill news always arrives too soon, thought it 


better to conceal it from the Judge. The lull in 
the plague which afterwards occurred confined 
Gerolamo to the Boschetto, so that he had no op- 
portunity of giving further information to Giacomo. 
And as a strict quarantine had since then been 
established against the entrance into Ferrara of 
any persons living in the suburbs, he had great 
difficulty in obtaining any certain information. 

Day after day now passed without the Judge 
receiving news of his daughter, and his anxiety 
became intense. Several times he was about to 
disguise himself and enter the city at night, but the 
strict quarantine regulations were still kept up, and 
all persons passing through the gates had to appear 
not only before the sanitary officer, but the inspector 
of police. Not that there was, in a medical point 
of view, the slightest need for this rigorous and 
vexatious system being maintained. ‘The plague 
had now completely subsided, but the rule was 
kept up at the request of the Inquisition. Under 
the veil of a beneficial sanitary regulation, a police 
inspection for the detection of denounced heretics 
might thus be carried on with undiminished energy 
and with that vigilance characteristic of the opera- 
tions of the Inquisition in Ferrara. 

Gerolamo and Giacomo strenuously advised Ro- 
setti against making any attempt of the kind. They 
reminded him that a heavy price had been set upon 
his head, and fortunate indeed would be the spy 
who discovered him. 











Rosetti could not close his eyes to the force of 
their arguments. Were he detected, and his arrest 
to become known to his daughter, it might lead to 
her death as well as to his own. He remembered 
that Gerolamo had informed Teresa of his being in 
Ferrara ; and he rightly judged that his still being 
at large was a proof that his daughter had refused 
to inform her judges where he might be found, 
even if they were aware that she knew the secret. 
He judged, also, that in her imprisonment she was 
not subjected to any extreme severity; and he at 
last determined to remain in his present conceal- 
ment rather than hazard an appearance in the city, 
for his detection might be most prejudicial to his 
daughter. 

Several days passed, Rosetti’s anxiety becoming 
greater with each succeeding day. At length the 
delay became unsupportable, and he once more 


| determined to make an attempt to enter the 


city. 

- evening soon after, the door suddenly opened, 
and a man entered the room. After casting a 
glance round him, as if to ascertain who were pre- 
sent, he whispered to some one outside, and then 
closed the door. He advanced to the Judge, and 
said to him, with much courtesy— 

“Count Biagio Rosetti, I am ordered by his 
Highness the Duke to arrest you. You must con- 
sider yourself my prisoner.” 

For a moment Rosetti was too much startled to 
make any reply. The blind widow, who was seated 
at the opposite side of the table, recognising the 
presence of a stranger, cried aloud with terror. Re- 
covering from his surprise, Rosetti, who, by the 
murky light of the lamp, did not recognise the 
features of the captain of the guard, partly concealed 
as they were by a hood and loose capote, replied— 

“On what charge am I arrested?—I must re- 
quest you to show me your authority.” 

“T am the captain of the Duke’s guard,” said the 
officer, “and am acting by his authority. ‘The 
charge I know not. But be assured, in ordering 
your arrest, his Highness is actuated by no un- 
friendly motive. You must accompany me, for I 
was desired by his Highness to report to him after 
I had fulfilled his orders.” 

Rosetti, perceiving that any remonstrance would 
be useless, took an affectionate leave of the poor 
widow. He told the captain of the guard that he 
was ready, and they quitted the house together. 

The two soldiers, who were partly dressed as 
civilians, followed them, and the captain of the 
guard, without informing the Judge to what place 
he was conducting him, took the road to the Bel- 
vedere Palace. On their way the Judge made one 
or two attempts to enter into conversation with his 
companion, who invariably replied to him either 
with evasive answers or polite refusals, under the 
plea that he hardly considered himself at liberty to 
converse with his prisoner, much as he wished to 
do so. 

“ But I beg of you to answer me one question,” 
said Rosetti at last. ‘“ Tell me if you have heard 
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of my poor daughter, who, as you may know, was 
one of the ladies-in-waiting on her Highness ?” 
| “Thave no reason for objecting to answer that 
| question,” said the officer. “ Your daughter is now 
| at liberty, and enjoying the hospitality and protec- 
tion of her Highness the Duchess.” 

“Her Highness the Duchess!” said Rosetti 
with astonishment. “I heard that her Highness 
had been placed under restraint.” 

“True,” replied the captain of the guard. “ Her 


these words. Happy, indeed, was he to hear that 
his daughter was liberated, and under the protec- 
tion of the Duchess ; but this was strongly qualified 
by the fear that, following the example of her illus- 
trious mistress, she might also have become a per- 
vert. True, he knew her to have been strongly | 
attached to the principles of the Protestant faith, 
but he could not disguise from himself that she 


Highness was for some time under restraint, but 
having seen the error of her ways, she has again 
become a member of our Holy Catholic Church, 
and has admitted the authority of his Holiness the 
Pope as its visible head on earth. The Duchess 
was then liberated, and is at present residing with 
the Duke, at the Este Palace, and the Princesses 
have been restored to her. I saw the young lady, 


your daughter, in their society this afternoon.” 
For Rosetti there was both gall and honey in 
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likely to be swayed by the example of one whom 
she so much loved and respected. But his surprise 
at the Duchess having recanted almost for the 
moment got the better of his alarm, and he began 
to suspect that the captain of the guard must have 
been misinformed. 

“Did I clearly understand you,” he said, “ that 


'her Highness the Duchess has returned to the 


was young and confiding, and was therefore more | Church of Rome ,: 
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‘It is perfectly true,” said the officer, “but 
excuse me if I remind you that it is hardly in 
accordance with my duty to converse with you on 
subjects connected with the Palace.” 

Rosetti made no further remark, and they 
tinued their way. The porter who opened the 
gates seemed quite prepared for them, and had 
evidently been expecting them. The captain of 
the guard conducted his prisoner into the Palace, 
where they were met by a m ayor-d lomo, who led 
Rosetti to the apartments which hac 
to him. 

“With your permission,” said the captain of the 
guard, “I will now take my leave, as I must return | 
to the Este Palace to report to his Highness that | 
his orders are obeyed. Till you hear from me | 
again, you may consider yourself at liberty to visit 
any part of the Palace or grounds you please, but 
you must not stir beyond them. I should also 
inform you that guards will be placed around the 
walls to prevent your escape. But I know you 
have too much respect for the wishes of his High- | 
ness to attempt it.” So saying, he bowed and | 
quitted the apartment. | 

Rosetti was now left with the major-domo, who | 
inquired if he had any orders to give. 


con- 


1 been assigned 


On being | 
assured that nothing would be required, he left the | 
room. Rosetti had some difficulty in realising his 
position. The change of scene from the mise rable 
hovel of the blind widow to his present residence 
in the Palace was very great; but the change in 
his daughter’s case was still greater ; for only an 
hour before he had supposed she was incarcerated in 
the dungeons of the Palazzo della Ragione. But} 
at what price had these extraordinary changes been | 
effected? Could any reward or other t temptation | 
have induced his dear daughter to change her | 
religion? A thousand times better that she should 
have remained a prisoner than have sought safety | 

for herself and her father by the sacrifice of her 

soul’s welfare. 

Again and again he reflected on the subject. 
The « only hope remaining to him was that the love | 
of the Duchess and her children for Teresa might | 
possibly induce them to obtain her freedom with- 
out the sacrifice of her faith. Should he have the 
happiness to meet her, earnestly would he beg of 
her to continue true to the creed in which she had 
been brought up, and to refuse every 
no matter how brilliant and plausible, to become a 
convert to the Church of Rome. 

Morning found Rosetti still a prey to anxiety. 
After his breakfast he quitted the Palace to enjoy 
the fresh breeze blowing across the ri He 
remained here for some hours, when a servan 
him and that his pr 
required in the Palace. Rosetti ing 
him. The servant believed 
uin of ye eas ke’s guard. 
and found his daughter Teresa, 
Madonna Be awaiting him. In a 
parent and child were in each other’s arms. 


“Oh! my dear er,” said ‘Teresa, when 


temptation, 
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| your account. 


“ how terrible has 


” 


had somewhat recovered sap, 
been my anxiety respecting you! 

** Not more so, my chi ni than mine has been on 
Thank ve have met at last. 
Is it true that you have been imprisoned ?” 

“ Quite true,” said Teresa. “I was only liberated 
yesterday when I was about to undergo the torture 
by order of the Inquisition. 

Rosetti, taking his daughter’s 
her anxiously for moments, 
put a question, yet afraid to ask it. 
ing up courage, he at last said, his voice faltering 

“Teresa, my child, what price was paid for your 
liberation ?” 

“Price, my dear father?” 
hardly understand you. I was liberated by t 
Duke at the request of her Highness and the 
Princesses, solely because of the love they bear me.” 

“ Thank God, my child, thank God,” said 
with a sigh of contentment. 

Although Teresa did not understand her father’s 
allusion, Madonna Bonifacio did. 

“Ves,” she said to him, “ Teresa is right. ‘The 
love they bore her induced them to demand her 
liberation. I think I fully understand you. You 
feared that she had become a member of our Holy 
Church. That sl y do so in the end I de- 
voutly pray ; but I may tell you that his Highness 
the Duke has especially ordered that her 
shall not be interfered with. Like — he 
hopes that she will of her own accord acknowledge 
the truth of our But let me pom the 
conversation,” she continued. “Iam directly com- 
missioned by his Highness and the Duc to 
advise you without delay to leave Ferrara. You 
have already n denounced by the Inc on, 
and should you fall into their hands a very severe 
fate might await you. His Highness proposes that 
until you have determined in what part you wil! 
take up your residence Teresa should remain 
under the care of the Duchess, with the full as- 
surance that ion shall be respected. As 
all your possessions have been confiscated, you 
may possibly be in want of money, I am 
directed by her Highness to put this purse in your 
hands, and to assure you, that when you require 

rou have only to make known your wish by 
hall be forwarded to you.” 
ngly accepted the offer, and most 
the Duchess for her kindness. 
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| 
did, and the officer said, that in that case the | of the guard sent a messenger to request his attend- 
sooner he left the better ; for strong as the Duke’s | ance. Giacomo entered willingly into the idea of 
power of protection was, there were other powers | accompanying the Judge to Zurich. He could 
in Ferrara not less so. Much as Rosetti wished to | leave his ferry, he said, in charge.of his brother-in- 
see his beloved daughter again, he thought it more | law, and, possibly after a few months’ absence, he 
prudent to give up the idea rather than run the | might be able to return to Ferrara without being 


risk of falling into the hands of the Inquisition. | in so much danger as he was at present. 
The captain then asked in what direction he| Although the captain easily understood his allu- 


wished to go, and said that when he knew that he! sion, he made no remark, but merely asked Giacomo 
would be better able to form some plan of escape. | if he should be willing to start that evening. The 
“My desire,” said Rosetti, ‘is to reach Zurich, | ferryman said he should like nothing better; and 
as I know that many of my countrymen are already | after nightfall he promised to be with his boat at 
there.” the landing-place opposite the palace, to ferry the 
“T think then your better plan would be to get | Judge across, and they could then continue their 
some one to accompany you, on whose fidelity you | course through Mantua to the mountains. 
could rely.” All being agreed on, Giacomo left the Palace, and 
Rosetti reflected for a moment, and would have the captain remained with Rosetti the rest of the 
proposed Camille Gurdon, but of him he had not day. At night they proceeded to the river-side, 
been able to obtain any information. He therefore ; where they found Giacomo, true to his appoint- 
replied that the only person he félt he could trust | ment, waiting for them. The Judge, after giving 
was Giacomo, who he believed would willingly go | the captain many messages to Teresa, bade him 
with him. farewell, and the next moment the boat pushed off 
As Giacomo was not difficult to find, the captain from the shore. 
WILLIAM GILBERT. 


QUESTIONS THAT ARE ALWAYS TURNING UP. 
V._MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY. 


Ir we were correct in the view taken by us in { testantism condemn ; and on all these accounts it 
our last paper* of the meaning of the Apostle’s | deserves to be examined with scrupulous care. 
language towards the close of the sixth chapter of} The chapter upon which we enter is not, indeed, 
the Epistle we are considering, we have at once a | occupied with the question of marriage or celibacy 
settled and clear point of departure from which to | alone. It would seem that not only the compara- 
approach the difficult and important questions | tive advantages of these two states, but the relation 
suggested by the seventh chapter. He who could | to one another of persons already married ; the 
say, in the only sense which gives a meaning to | propriety of intermarrying with the heathen; the 
his words, ‘‘ Every sin which a man doeth is with- | effect produced upon the marriage bond when, of 
out the body ; but he that committeth fornication | two heathen partners, one was converted to the 
sinneth against his own body ;” he who could | truth, the other still continuing in heathenism ; and 
regard man, together with his functions and rela-| the duty of Christian parents to their unmarried 
tions in life, from the point of view which lies at | daughters, were all points upon which much dif- 
the bottom of that language, could never by any | ference of opinion prevailed in Corinth. 
possibility have depreciated marriage, and least of | It cannot surprise us that it should have been 
all at a time when, no sooner has he thus spoken, |so. The high Christian idea of marriage as a type 
than he passes on to an express consideration of | of the union between the Saviour and his Church, 
marriage itself. It is not to be denied, however, | and as especially intended to promote the spiritual 
that the seventh chapter might at first sight seem | welfare of the contracting persons, was as yet 
to lead to an opposite conclusion. It forms the | nearly, if not altogether, strange to the minds of 
great stronghold alike of Romanists and High] these Christians just converted from heathenism. 
Churchmen when they pronounce in favour of the | Like the Greeks in general, they had been accus- 
superiority of the celibate to the married life. It} tomed to regard marriage simply as a matter of 
perplexes many on whom, as in all past ages of | convenience, or as a means of gratifying the inclina- 
the Church, the question whether they ought not | tions of the flesh. They had been taught to con- 
to abstain from marriage still forces itself, when | sider woman, not as the companion of man, his 
they ask how they may best serve God and pre-j| helpmate both in the changes of this life and in 
for eternity. Its erroneous interpretation, so | his preparation for another, but as lower alike in 





























easily fallen into, disturbs many an anxious mind, | intellect and heart, unfit for anything that was good, 
and troubles many a tender conscience. It has a land useful only for the management of the house- 
specious appearance of proclaiming what the divine | hold, or her dowry, if she possessed one. Of 
instincts of human nature and the principles of Pro- | purity in the marred life, of faithfulness to the 
ae. arene ® See p. 555. | Marriage vow, as a duty not less binding on the 
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husband than the wife, they had hitherto had 
no conception. And the heathen world was 
around them still, everywhere perpetuating these 
ideas, everywhere 
same degrading light. Need it surprise us that 
many were uncertain whether it would not be 
better to avoid it; that many, already married, 
were doubtful how far it might not be prudent to 
separate from one another; and that fathers were 
at a loss whether they ought to countenance the 
marriage of their daughters? Already there were 


traces in Corinth of that ascetic tendency on the | 


subject of marriage which, at a later period, made 
itself so largely manifest in the Church ; and the 
tendency, rendered natural by the condition of the 
heathen world, was still further strengthened by 


the expectation of the immediate end of all things, | 


and by the fact that St. Paul himself was an un- 
married man. 

On the other hand, again, there were to be found 
in Corinth those who had brought over with them 


into Christianity their Jewish ideas as to the neces- | 
sity of marriage, and who were in the habit of de- | 


preciating St. Paul in comparison with “the other 
apostles and the brethren of the Lord and Cephas,” 
because he was not married, while the latter were 
(ix. 5). Amidst such differences of opinion the whole 
Church was in perplexity and doubt. In the seventh 
chapter of his Epistle the Apostle enters upon the 
subject, speaks of the various points that were 
creating difficulty, and lays down a general principle 
applicable to all questions arising out of the sup- 
posed conflict between the faith of Christ and the 
outward relations of life. It is the question of mar- 
riage or celibacy that alone concerns us now. 

Whether is it better to marry or to remain un- 
married? The point is in the Apostle’s mind 
throughout the whole chapter, but it is expressly 
treated of from ver. 1—g, and again with a par- 
ticular reference to unmarried daughters, here called 
“ virgins,” and to widows, from ver. 25—40. The 
principle involved in all these cases is the same. 
In order to understand it we must attend to one or 
two different considerations. 

1. Lt ts necessary to remember that Christianity is 
especially distinguished by this, that it ts a principle 
and not a law. <A law speaks in fixed and unal- 
terable terms. 
stances, It grants to those who live under it no per- 


mission to consider whether or not it is more | 


applicable to them at one moment than at another. 
It leaves nothing to the exercise of discretion. Its 
voice is single, firm, imperative, Thou shalt do 
this, Thou shalt not do that. We may say that the 


law, had it foreseen our present position, would | 


have spoken in other language, and not have im- 
posed on us this obligation. 
peculiarity of law that it does not thus foresee. 
has relation to what is immediately around it, and, 
once passed, it makes no allowances. It must be 
obeyed in the letter, or its punishment comes down 
on the offender. A principle is different. It calls 


us to judge, to examine, to take many varying cir- 


yresenting marriage in the | 
f~] 


It recognises no change of circum- | 


But it is exactly the | 
It 


cumstances into account. What we do one hour to 
carry out our principle, it may be necessary the 
next hour, for the same purpose, to leave undone. 
Our position has in the meanwhile altered, and, in 
the exercise of a clear judgment and a good con- 
science, we must allow for the alteration. It is this 
great peculiarity of principles that fits them for 
every age and for every land. ‘They are always the 
same ; but, in the effort to carry them into execu- 
tion, we must consider our country, our position, or 
our time. 

2. Lt is with the principle of the matter in hand 
| that the Apostle is here dealing. ‘This is at once 
| obvious both from the general strain of the chapter, 

and from the fact that he lays down no positive 
| rule that shall be always binding. Even the Roman 
Catholic Church does not pretend to say that mar- 
| riage is in all circumstances directly discouraged. 
The fact that that Church elevates marriage to the 
| position of a sacrament is sufficient proof to the 
| contrary ; and no one will deny that, if we do meet 
with expressions in this chapter which tell us that 
at times it is better not to marry, we meet also with 
| expressions which, with equal plainness, tell us that 
| at other times it is better to do so. It is not a 
formal rule then, it is a great principle that, here 
as well as elsewhere, is before the eyes of the 
Apostle. That principle is, that the chief business 
of man in a passing world is to live to the glory of 
| God, to promote his own spiritual well-being, to 
| prepare for eternity. So long, therefore, as a man 
| feels that a rightly-constituted marriage will pro- 
mote this end in him, that it will foster purity, that 
jit will preserve from sin, that it will secure the 
| highest and most precious biessings, his course 1s 
|clear. He has only to carry out the original 
| appointment of the Almighty. That appointment 
requires no modification in his case in order that 
| its final purpose may be more fully reached ; “let 
| every man have his own wife, and let every woman 
| have her own husband ; let them marry,” vers. 2, 9. 

3ut it may happen that there are persons who, 
| ready enough at any time to be too much occupied 
| with the affairs of this life, know that marriage, by 
| adding to their cares, will exercise over them an 
all-engrossing influence. There may be those who 
feel that, whatever be the cause, they can serve 
God better in the single than in the married state. 
| It is the Christian’s duty in such circumstances to 
abstain from marriage. “I say, therefore, to the 
| unmarried and widows, that it is good for them that 
they abide even as I.” “ Art thou loosed from a 
wife ? seek not a wife.” ‘So then he that giveth 
her in marriage doeth well, but he that giveth her 
not in marriage doeth better,” vers. 8, 27, 38. Or, 
| again, it may be a question not so much of tem- 
perament as of time. On the one hand, outward 
circumstances may be such as to permit a quiet 
walk with God, the unfolding of family life, the 
training up of children like olive plants around 
the table. Then, so far as external things bear 
upon the course to be pursued, there is in them 
nothing to interfere with the fulfilling of man’s 
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primal destiny. On the other hand, there come 
times of great anxiety, calamity, and trial in the 
history of the Church, times when the follower of 
Jesus is not permitted to rest in peace, worshipping 
God in liberty of conscience, going up with wife 
and children in one united company to the sanc- 
tuary, but when he is liable to be hunted like a 
partridge on the mountains, or may have to hide 
himself in dens and caves of the earth. In 
such circumstances, abstinence from marriage at 
once recommends itself as the course to be pur- 
sued. Why involve ourselves or others in addi- 
tional troubles from which there may be no possi- 
bility of escape? The heart is already too full of 


care. The various duties of the family cannot be 
fulfilled. Its highest pleasures cannot be enjoyed. 


The great end of its arrangements cannot be gained. 
Let us abandon the thought of it for a season, and 
wait for better days. Such, in its application to 
different circumstances, is the principle of the 
Apostle’s teaching in the chapter before us. That 
he himself, having in view his own time, perhaps 
looking at his own temperament, and thinking of 
all who were constituted as he was, gives a pre- 
ference to abstinence from marriage, we ought at 
once to admit. Nor does he do this, speaking only, 
as is sometimes thought, in his own name, and not 
in that of Christ.* It may well be doubted whether 
St. Paul, who knew that he had had Christ revealed 
in him, and that he was his Master’s commissioned 
servant to the churches, would at any time have 
delivered solemn precepts to his converts which he 
was not able to trace to the direct working of the 
Spirit of God within him. The apparent exceptions 
to this in vers. 6, 12, 40, of this chapter, arise from 
the fact that he has no express commandment of 
Jesus to quote upon the points there treated of. 
But unquestionably, in all matters of Christian 
doctrine and life, he believed himself to be under 
the power of inspiration, and, in the last verse of 
the chapter, he expressly says so in reference to 
this very question, “ but she is happier if she so 
abide, after my judgment: and I think also that I 
have the Spirit of God.” Therefore, we are frankly 
to allow that, not only according to the mind of 
St. Paul, but according to the mind of Christ, 
celibacy is often better than marriage. It is only 
not for one moment said that the one state is zx 
itse/f more holy than the other, or that, apart from 
the temperament of the individual or the character 
of the age in which he lives, it supplies better 
opportunities of attaining Christian perfection. The 
judgment of the Apostle, viewed in connection with 
its principle, is not in the slightest degree incon- 
sistent with the conclusion that, for other persons 
than he, in other times than his, it is better to 
marry than to remain single. 

3. Important individual texts of our chapter con- 
firm this view, or are falsely interpreted if they are 
thought to condemn it. Let us take, eg., what are 
often felt to be the perplexing words of ver. 26, 


* Stanley on the Epistles to the Corinthians, p. 127. 








“T suppose, therefore, that this is good for the 
present distress,” or, as it is in the margin of our 
Bibles, “necessity.” To what do these words 
refer? To persecutions and trials then prevailing, 
or to the general cares and anxieties of the present 
life? It is of the latter that they are understood, 
alike by Romanist and by High Church advocates 
of celibacy. Perrone, one of the greatest Romanist 
authorities, explains them to mean the “ troubles of 
marriage or the shortness of life as in ver. 29, ‘the 
time is short, it remaineth that they who have 
wives be as though they had none;’”* and a 
High Church Essayist on Questions of the Day 
quotes with approbation a note of the Bishop of 
Ely, in which that prelate says, “It may be a 
question whether the ‘present distress’ means the 
state of persecution to which the early Christians 
were exposed, or the distress and anxiety of the 
present life,” while he evidently congratulates him- 
self on the fact that the Bishop elsewhere cites St. 
Jerome in support of the latter interpretation.t+ 
Yet it seems to us astonishing that there should be 
a moment’s hesitation upon the point, or that even 
a doubt should have been raised as to the proper 
application of the text. The word here translated 
“distress” is used in no single passage of the New 
Testament with reference to the ordinary troubles 
of the world, but always with reference to outward 
trials endured for the sake of Christ, or in his 
cause, “in all things approving ourselves as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, 
in necessities ;” “Therefore I take pleasure in in- 
firmities, in reproaches, in necessities ;” “ Therefore, 
brethren, we were comforted over you in all our 
affliction and distress by your faith” (1 Cor. vi. 4; 
xii. 10; 1 Thess. iii. 7). Above all, the word 
appears *to have been employed by our Lord 
almost as a technical term to denote the trials that 
were to precede his coming, “for there shall be 
great distress in the land, and wrath upon this 
people” (Luke xxi. 23). The ordinary cares and 
anxieties of life are not once thought of in any 
passage where it occurs. The same conclusion 
may be deduced, though not with equal force, from 
the use of the word “present” in this clause, for 
even in those passages of Scripture, such as Rom. 
viii. 38; 1 Cor. il. 22, where it is opposed to 
“things to come,” it refers not so much to what is 
already present in fulness as to what is immediately 
impending, immediately pressing on us, so near that 
its beginning has been seen. In this sense, at all 
events, we are clearly to understand it in 2 Thess. 
ii. 2 and 2 Tim. iii. 1, so that, when we read in 
1 Cor. vii. 26 of “ the present distress,” it is almost 
beyond the reach of question that the Apostle is 
speaking of the troubled times of which the Saviour 
himself had prophesied. Nor is it a sufficient reply 
to this to say that, if so, St. Paul rested his argu- 
ment upon a consideration that has not been 
realised, inasmuch as the second coming of Christ 





* “ Prelectiones Theologice,” vol. vii. p. 162, | 
+ ‘‘ Essays on Questions of the Day.”’ 1866, p. 140. 
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has not taken pla 1ce; or that if “distress” is a ously pointed out, “he that giveth her not in 
suitable expression for the whole course of Christian | | marriage doeth better,” and that no sooner has 
ages however long, suitable therefore for the time | the Apostle begun with the apparently depre- 
in which we live, then the argument commending | ciatory words of ver. 1 than he immediately 
celibacy on the ground of the existence of such goes on to discuss the vrata duties of the 
distress is as valid for us as it was for the] married pair. , nothing can be more decided 
Corinthians. We have nothing to do with the} than his opposition to that spinit of asceticism 
a anion 4 the Apostle, in ignorance of that| which, at a later period, led even Christian hus- 


hour which no man knoweth, “no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the 


Father” (Mark xiii. 32), expected the coming of | 
the Lord too soon. We have only to interpret | 
language fairly, even although it may be connected 


with such 1 a consequence. So doing, the conclusion 
is definite and clear. “The present distress” is 
not that ordinary anxiety of life which a man 
increases by prema it is outward trials of a 
peculiar character which have befallen the Church 
in time past, and will again befall her, but which 
have no existence now. Neither can we allow that 
Christians ought @/ways to feel themselves involved 
in “present distress.” If they had felt this in| 
times past, in quiet as well as troubled times, and 
had acted upon counsels to celibacy addressed to 





bands and wives to separate from one another. 
Not only are ¢#ey not to do so, the believing 


husband is not to separate 


from the unbelieving 
wife, nor the believing wife 


from the os 





husband ; they are to live with and to sanctify one 
| another, vers. 1o—14. Finally, even the w mh of 
ver. 2, which seem at first sight to place marriage 


on a ground so low that it 


1 is only to 
as a preservative irom 


Sin, convey 


be spoken of 
no such idea in 


the orginal. It will be observed that the words 
“to avoid” of our English version are in Italics, 
thus indicating that they have no place in the 
| Greek. It will further be observed by the atten- 
tive student of the context that St. Paul has at this 
point only those in his ate who possess the gift 


of continence ; and his lang Where such a 


ruage is, 





them in such circumstances, where would the | gift is enjoyed it is well, but where it is not then 
Church of Christ have been now? | beware of those sins by which you are surrounded, 

More, however, has to be said, for if we connect | and “on account of” them, because they are at 
as we ought the words of ver..26, not only with what | once so prevalent and so dangerous, let every such 
goes before, but with what follows; if we under-| person enter the bond of marriage and be faithful 
stand “it is good for a man so to be” to find a} to its vow, “ Let every man have his own wife, and 


special application and illustration in the two 


clauses of ver. 27, we see that, even in the thought | 
f it was not so much celi- 
yacy that the Apostle was commending as remain- | 


of “ the present distress,” 





ing in one’s present lot, whatever it might be. 
“ Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be| i 
loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a| 
wife.” In the days that are before the Church he 
sees how much need she will have to collect all 
her thoughts, and to direct all her ener 
paring for the Bridegroom. He does not, therefore, 
simply deprecate one condition rather than another : 
he deprecates all change, the allowing our thoughts 
to be absorbed, as they can hardly fail to be, with 
the prospect of great changes in our condition, the | 
anxiety to pass from one earthly state into another, 
when all earthly states are so soon to disappear— 

actly the lesson of the most sublime verses of 
the chapter, in which its whole teaching culminates, 
“ But this I say, brethren, the time is short ; 
maineth that they 


] 





gy to pre- 
tl 


it re- 
who have wives be as though 
they had none; and they that weep as though they 
wept not; and they that rejoice as though they 
rejoiced not; and they that buy as though they 
possessed not; and they that use this world as not 
abusing it, for the fashion of this world passeth 
away.” 

The inferences thus deducible from the 
tion of ver. 


connec- | 
26 with the whole argument are con- 
firmed by other texts of the chapter, for it will be 


observed that in ver. 38 “he that giveth his | 
daughter in marriage” is said still to “do well,” 


although, considering the circumstances previ- | 


general lesson coul 1 be 


“to acquire his wife in sanctification 





let every woman have her own husband.” 

4. Once more, the Afostle’s view of the matter in 
this chapter must be faker along’ with the views of 
marriage expressed tn other passages of his writings. 
Even were it true that he As depreciates marriage 
in comparison with celibacy, it is obvious that, if 
he elsewhere speaks of it in the highest terms, his 
present depreciation could only be in the light of 
certain circumstances not always met with, or for 
the sake of certain persons not always found. No 
deduced from what would 
then be obviously special hing, and to enable 
us to deduce it all his w ritings would need to be 
studied and compared. Now that he does in other 

assages speak of marriage in the highest terms 
Ww whi ch it is possible to employ is patent to every 

















reader of his Epistles. The duties of husbands 
and wives are dwelt upon as among the most 
sacred and important by which the principle of 
doing all things to the glory of God can be illus- 


trated (Col. iii. 18, 19); every man is enjoined 

and honour” 
the “forbidding to marry” is 
noted as a doctrine taught by “seducing spirits,” 
as “a doctrine of devils” (1 Tim. iv. 1) ; the right 
of a minister to have a wife as well as himself 
maintained by the contributions of the Church is 
distinctly asserted (1 Cor. ix. 5); and, most of all, 
marriage is viewed as a symbol of the mystical 
union between the Lord Jesus and his Church, 
and the reciprocal feelings between the latter are 
taken as the and standard of the feelings 
which ought to mark the married in their marriage 


(1 Thess. iv. 4); 


type 
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covenant (Eph. v. 22—33). Passages such as these 
cannot be overlooked when we would ascertain the 
whole teaching of the Apostle on this subject, and 
they prove, what we have indeed seen to be the 
lesson of the chapter now before us, that, in so far 
as a preference is there given to celibacy, it is only 
in the case of particular persons, and in particular 
circumstances, that this is done. 

The conclusion of the whole matter seems, then, 
to be this : It is impossible to allow that the teach- 
ing of St. Paul, either in the chapter we have been 

considering or elsewhere, implies that the celibate 
i e is 7” itself higher or holier than the marri 
that ‘ ‘ irrespectiv ely of any special work, or outward 
service, it is viewed as a state preferable for its own 
sake ;” that it is “a new creation of grace, a note of 
the kingdom of God, a fruit of his own presence in 
the flesh, one of the sacramental gifts in which the 
results of the incarnation are prong tape through 
the Spirit’s indwelling power ; ;”* that, in all circum- 
stances oe it a 
serving God ; and that it is deli berately to be pre- 
ferred by every one who is desirous to acc olizh 
in the most efficient manner the great en 7 at his 
existence. No one need be afraid that, in marrying, 
he must so entangle himself with the affairs of f this 





life that he shall necessarily be distracted by them | 


from the highest spiritual service of which the heart 
is capable ; that he must satisfy himself with lower 
attainments in piety than he might otherwise reach ; 
or that he must be contented to do less for the ad- 


vancement of the divine kingdom than he might | as 


otherwise do. No woman 
thought of husband 


need fear that the 
and family must necessarily 


| 
seat her from as close a communion with God as 


she could maintain if single, or that to be a goo¢ 
wife and mother is a lower sphere of service in the 
eyes of the Almighty than the undivided work | 


which, if unmarried, it is at least possible that she | 
All may look forward to | 


might give to others. 
Christian marriage as a sphere in which every 
grace of the Christian life may be exhibited, and 
every duty of the Christian’s service of his Lord 
performed; in which faithfulnes ss zeal, devotion, 
spirituality of mind, and heavenly y aspirations may 
play as important a part as in the celibate con- 
dition ; 
in which it places the married, the new obligations 
which it imposes upon them, the new field which it 
supplies for the cultivation of the affections, for for- 
getfulness of self, for supreme 
terests of others, for watchfuln ess, tenderness of 
heart, the discipline of their own character, and the 
moulding the character of children, it opens 
deeper, fuller life to be filled wi 
celibate can know. 


th God than the 





Every apprehension, therefore, 
that the married life involves in its very nature 
and apart from peculiarities of disposition and 


time, a less perfect tone of mind and aim than the 
unmarried ought to be at once dismissed. ‘The 
dangers and temptations that beset it ought, indeed, 


* “Essays on Questions of the Day.” 1 
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affords better puesto nities of | 


while, at the same time, by the new relations | 


regard for the in- | 
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to be kept in view ; the distracting influences pre- 
sented by it ought to be well weighed, just as the 
dangers and temptations and distracting influences 
of any course of life whatever ought to be de- 
liberately considered by us before we enter on it; 
and that divine help ought to be sought, which is 
needed to overcome them. But, having done this, 
we may marry in confidence and hope. He who 
in Paradise brought Eve to Adam, that she might 
be an help meet for him, must have seen that mar- 
riage was reconcilable with the closest and most 
perfect walk with himself. He who in Cana of 
Galilee blessed with his own presence a matriage 
festival, and heightened the joys of the assembled 
party, will not fail still to bless the marriage bond. 
We have said enough on the general subject. 
It is important, however, to remember that the 
chapter before us is often thought to present the 
strongest argument for the celibacy of the clergy, 
even when the force of the argument is not urged in 
the case of all. Our space will permit only a few 
| sentences on this part of our subject, and fortu- 
| nately only a few are needed. There is no line of 
distinction drawn in our chapter between the clergy 
and the laity. The letter of the Corinthian Church 
'to which it is an answer had evidently related to 
questions of marriage affecting Christians in general, 
and not any particular class, The Apostle replies to 
that letter, and does not raise a question that had 
| not been alluded to. He does not show by one 
| single expression that he drew any such distinction 
that which has been drawn with such fatal con- 
sequences in the Romish Church, and is now too 
| often sought to be revived amongst ourselves. It 
may even be doubted whether he had any such class 
1s the clerical in his eye. He speaks to a whole 
| Christian com nunity, and to urge his words, there- 
fore, after the fashion of Roman Catholic writers, as 
having a special weight in the case of those who are 
devoted to the office of the ministry, is to use them 
lin a manner not contemplated by him, and at 
variance with that rule of interpretation so pecu- 
liarly needful in his writings, that we are to apply 
words to the purpose to which the sacred writer 
applied them, and to that alone. What the laity 
| may do in the matter, then, is not less permitted, 
| both here and throughout the New Testament, to 
|the clergy; and, being equally permitted, those 
| social considerations that lend so much strength to 
| 





the married as compared with the unmarried clergy- 
man, in all the higher respects of his calling, ought 
| to come into play, and to exercise their influence on 
his determination of his course. There can be no 
more absolute delusion, no idea more utterly incon- 
| sistent with the tenor of the New Testament, or 
Ke the light in which it sets the pastoral work 
| before us, than the impre sion that simple abstinence 
| from marriage puts the celibate pastor on a higher 
| ground, in the sight of either God or man, than he 
| would occupy if married. There can be nothing 
| more frivolous, nothing more worthy of contempt, 
{than the thought, entertained it may be feared by 

many, that the sole step of abstaining from marriage, 
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without regard to any spirit of divine self-sacrifice 
leading to it, lifts them to a higher platform, brings 
them nearer God, is a more commanding lesson to 
others, than did they marry. A pastor may abstain 


from marriage for many reasons which have no con- | 


nection either with devotion to his work or with 
spirituality of mind. He may have naturally cold 
affections, he may wish to retain his freedom un- 
fettered by family restraints, he may dislike children 


and fear the anxiety and trouble they occasion, he | 


may be anxious to make money, or, as in the 
Romish Church, he may be compelled to take the 
vow of celibacy—and, in these circumstances or such 


as these, to persuade himself that the mere fact of | 


his being a celibate exalts his life, and entitles him 
to look upon himself as giving a more striking 
example of self-denial than is given by his married 
brother, is only to supply another melancholy illus- 


tration of the ease with which we substitute shadow | 


for substance and letter for spirit. Where reasons 
like these lead a pastor to abstain from marriage, 
the abstinence lowers instead of elevating, is self- 
indulgence instead of self-denial ; or, if this cannot 
be said of compulsory celibacy, it may at least be 
confidently asserted that such celibacy has no lesson 
of the least value for the world. 

On the other hand, however, there are circum- 
stances in which celibacy has all the force of a great 
moral and religious example. Where any one, be 
he clergyman or layman, for in this respect there is 
no difference, feels that he can serve God better in 
the unmarried than in the married state ; where he 
is able to surrender what he allows to be the bless- 
ings of marriage for the sake of giving himself more 
entirely to some sphere of divine labour ; where, 
for no selfish reasons, but in singleness of eye and 
sincerity of heart, he does so; where he seeks no 
compensation in any other worldly aims for the 
self-sacrifice he displays; where his whole tone 
and walk correspond to the high ideal that he has 
set before him, and force from men their tribute of 
admiration to the purity of his motives, no language 
can’ be too strong to commend his choice. Then 
it is “ better” that he should not marry, better for 
himself that he press on to the lofty standard he is 
aiming at, better for his good conscience, for his 
finding life by losing it, for the cultivation of all 


that is highest and purest and noblest in human | 


No whisper of detraction 
No suspi- 


aspiration and character. 
concerning him should be ever heard. 


cion, which cannot injure him, which injures only | 


those who entertain it, should ever be allowed to 


lodge within our breasts. To speak of asceticism 
in such a case is to implicate ourselves in the charge 
of denying the gifts of the grace of God, and of 
being insensible to the loftiest exhibition of human 
goodness. Let us give those who thus live un- 
married the meed of admiration they deserve, and 
own them as we cannot doubt they are owned of 
God. 


* Such, if on high their thoughts are set, 
Nor in the stream the source forge 
If prompt to quit the bliss they k 
Following the Lamb where’er He go, 
By purest pleasure unbeguiled 
To idolize or wife or child; 

Such wedded souls our God shall own 
For faultless virgins round His throne.”’ 









If it be so with individuals, the same remarks 
apply to brotherhoods and sisterhoods gathered 
together for purposes of Christian love. In idea 
they are thoroughly legitimate, and they are not 
condemned either by Scripture, or reason, or the 
views of Protestants. When they involve no per- 
petual obligation, they are as consistent with the 
principles of the Reformed as of the Romish 
Church. They may afford a refuge, and they have 
afforded it, to many who have no other shelter. 
They may give scope, and they have given it, to 
the most unwearied displays of Christian activity, 
love, and self-denial. The want of them, except in 
one or two well-known institutions, is probably one 
of the weaknesses of the Protestant Church; and, 
although it might not be advisable to make any 
hasty effort to restore them, it must be regarded as 
a matter of importance that prejudices against them 
should be dispelled, the good they are capable of 
effecting admitted, their full right to existence re- 
cognised. When this is done they may spring up 
naturally among us again; and, if they keep clear 
of those vows of perpetual virginity which are one 
of the darkest instruments of tyranny, one of the 
most wicked and deceitful snares, that have ever 
been introduced by the Prince of Darkness ; if their 
inmates freely acknowledge that life in family ties 
may be for others as high, as pure, as holy as life 
without those ties is for them ; if, in short, they are 
regarded as simply one method among many of 
doing the Lord’s work, having their own right to 
exist, and their own function parallel, but not in 
innate merit superior, to the right and function of 
others, we may yet see them in the Church of the 
Reformation doing a work not less beautiful than 
they did in pre-reformation ages, but free from the 
scandals which then made them a by-word and re- 
proach among men. 


WILLIAM MILLIGAN, 
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“THE GALLANT GOOD RIOU.” 


Brave hearts! to Britain’s pride 


Once so faithful and so true, 


On the deck of fame that died, 
_ With the gallant good Riou: 
Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er their grave!’ 


CampBELL’s Battle of the Baltic. 


Tue words in which Campbell describes Captain 


Riou in his noble ode are nearly identical with | 


those used by Lord Nelson himself when alluding 
to his death in the famous despatch relative to the 
battle of Copenhagen. ‘These few but pregnant 
words, “the gallant and the good,” constitute 
nearly all the record that exists of the character of 
this distinguished officer, though it is no slight 
glory to have them embalmed in the poetry of 
Campbell and the despatches of Nelson. 

Having had the good fortune, in the course of 


recent inquiries as to the descendants of illustrious | and when, in 1685, Louis XIV. determined to 


‘stamp out Protestantism in France, and revoked 


Huguenots in England, to become acquainted with 
VI.—44. 


the principal events in Captain Riou’s life, drawn 
from family papers, we now propose to supplement 
Lord Nelson’s brief epitome of his character by the 
following memoir of this distinguished seaman. 
Captain Riou was descended from the ancient 
Riou family of Vernoux, in Languedoc, of whom 
early mention is made in French history, several 
members of it having specially distinguished them- 
selves as generals in the wars in Spain. Like many 


, other noble families of Languedoc in the seven- 


teenth century, the Rious were staunch Huguenots ; 
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the Edict of Nantes, the principal members of the 

family, refusing to conform, left the country, and 

their estates were confiscated by the crown. 
Estienne Riou, _ to the estate at Vernoux, 


was born after the death of his father, who was a 


“THE GALLANT GOOD RIOU.” Buatay Sagebeake 


| 
| 


+f, to70, 


went to sea as midshipman on board Admiral Pye’s 
ship, the Hazjeur ; from whence, in the following 
year, he was removed to the Romney, Captain Keith 
Elphinstone, on the Newfoundland — ; and on 
the return of the ship to England in 177 had 





, he 





nan of eminent repute in his neighbourhood ; and | the good fortune to z appointed midsh ipma n o1 
he did not leave France until his eleventh year, board the Discoz ery, Captain Charles Clarke, which 
when he fled with his paternal uncle, Matthew | accompanied Captain Cook in the Aesolution in 
Labrune, across the frontier, and took refuge with | his last voyage round the world. Nothing could 
him at Berne, in Switzerland. There the uncle | have been more to the mind of our sailor-boy than 


engaged in business as merchant, while the 


nephew, when of 
ing the usual career 


to Pied- 


of his family, went in 





sufficient age, desirous of follow- | 


mont to join the little Huguenot army ‘from | 
England, then engaged in assisting the Duke of 
Savoy against the armies of the French kin 


Galway’s 
and 
the 


cadet in Lord 
the siege of ¢ ‘sal ie; 
two years, when, on 
and, he received an honour- 
able discharge, and went back to re time 
with his bachelor uncle at ‘Berne. 

In 1698 both uncle and nephew left ! 


Estienne was admitted a 
regiment, then e1 ngagec 1 in 
he remained with it for 


army returning t oE 
1] an 1 





side for a 


Switzerland 


to settle in London as merchants, bringing with 
them a considerable capital. They exported 
English manufactured goods to the East Indies, 


Holland, Germany, and Italy ; and imported large 
quantities of raw silk, principally from Spain and 


Italy, carrying on their business with uniform pro- 
bity and credit. In course of time Estienne 
married Magdalen Baudoin, the daughter of a 


refugee gentleman from Touraine,—the members 
of refugee families usually intermarrying for several 
generations after their settlement in England. The 





issue of this marriage was an only son, Stephen 
Riou, who, like his ancestors, embraced the pro- 
fession of arms, rising to be captain in the Horse 


Grenadier Guards.’ He afterwards attended the 
Confederate forces in Flanders as an engineer, and 
on » th e conc ae ( of peace, he travelled for nearly 
ur years thi e principal countries of Europe 
accompanying Sir -R. Ker Porter on his embassy to 
Cc onstanti nop! e. He afterwards married, 
and had two sons,—Philip, the elder, who entered 
the Royal Artillery, and died senior colonel at 
Woolwich in 1817; and Edward, the second son, 
who entered the navy—the the present 
memoir. 
Edward 


ttled, 


se 
enhiect f 
supject Of 


m 
1702. 


Riou was bern at Mount Ephraim, near 


Faversham, on the 2oth November, The 
family afterwards removed to London, where Ed- 
ward received his education, partly at the Mary- 
lebone Grammar School and partly at home, where 
his father superintended his instruction in fortifica- 
tion and navigation. Though of a peculiarly sweet 
and amiable young Riou displayed 
remarkable firmness and even fearlessness as a boy. 
Le rejoiced in all deeds of noble daring, and it was 
perhaps his love of adventure that early deter- 
mined his choice of a profession ; for, even when a 
very little fellow, he was usually styled by the 
servants and by his playmates “ the 


noble captain.” 
Accordingly, when only twelve years old, 


? 


aes stems 
qaisposition, 





he | 








this voyage of adventure : - discovery, in company 
with the greatest navigator of the age. 

The Déscovery sailed from the Downs on the 18th 
of June, but had no sooner entered the Channel 
than a storm arose which did considerable damage 
to the ship, _— h was driven into Port ; 1 Roads 
At Plymouth, the Discovery was joined by the Reso- 
lution ; but as . e former had to go into harbour 
for repairs, Captain Cook set sail for the Cay 
alone, leaving orders for —_ uin Clarke to folloy 


him there. ‘The Dézs at 
and after a stormy voyage joined 


lable Bay on the 11th of August. Before setting 
sail on the longer voyage, Riou had the felicity of 
being transferred to the eso/ution, under the com 


k hin 


that we 


self. 


mand of Captain Cool 
It is not necessary 


shal 4 + ~ 
should describe this 








celebrated voyage, with which every boy is familiar 
P o ¢ d 
—its storms and hurricanes ; the landings on islands 
where a white man’s face had never been seen be- 
fore ; the visits to the simple natives of Huahine and 
i 
Otaheite, then a little Eden; the perilous casting 


along the North 
Straits, in search of 
and finally, the wintering of the 
where Captain Cook met his cruel death, 


American sea-board to Behring’s 
North-Western 
ships 


the 








young Riou was a horror-struck spectator from 
deck of the Resolution, on the morning of the 14 
of February, 1779. 

After about four years’ absence on this voyage, so 
full of adventure and peril, Riou returned to Eng- 
land with the Resoluti and was shortly after 
appointed lieutenant of the sloop Scourge, Captain 
Knatchbull, which took part 1 bombardment 
and capture of St. Eustatia. he was so se- 
verely laud in the eye by a: er that he lost 
his sight for h, 1782, he 
was remove ul is, COMm- 

unded “tay sh in the 
glory which cers and crew ¢ 
that ship through its almost oe, u ~~. ed achieve 
ment of the 12th of De ember in that year. 

It was at gute k that the "Med tator sighted five 
sail of the enemy, ¢ abe of the AZénagire, thirty- 
ix ¢ cn jiute; the Eugéne, thirty 1d the 

Dauphin Royal, twenty-eight (French) ; in company 


with the A/eva 
fourt 


brig, fourt« 
to 
upon them 
gallantry of the 
tions of the 


two of 


en { 


receive the 


age 
their ve 
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| away, badly injured, to leeward. About an hour yen in its side. In a few minutes the rudder 
later the A/exander was cut off, the Alediator wear- | was torn away, a severe leak was sprung, and all 
ing between her and her consorts, and in ten | hands worked for bare life at the pumps. The 
minutes she struck her colours, chase then | ship became comparatively unmanageable, and 
ensued after the larger vessels, and late in the | masses of overhanging ice threatened every moment 
evening the Adénvagére, being raked within pistol | to overwhelm her. At length, by dint of incessant 
shot, hailed for quarter. The rest of the squadron | efforts, the ship was extricated from the ice, but 
escaped, and the gallant J/ediator, having taken | the leak gained fearfully, and stores, cattle, guns, 
possession of her two prizes, set sail with them for | booms, everything that could be cut away, was 

England, arriving in Causand Bay on the 17th of | thrown overboard. 

December. | It was all in vain. The ship seemed to be 
| In the year following, Captain Luttrell, having | sinking; and despair sat on every countenance 
|| been appointed to the Ganges, took with him Mr. | save that of the young commander. He continue 
| Riou as second lieutenant. In her he served | to hope even against hope. At length, after forty- 

until the following summer, when he retired for a | eight hours of incessant pumping, a cry arose for 

time on half-pay, devoting himself to study and |‘‘the boats,” as presenting the only chance of 
continental travel until March, 1786, when we find | safety. Riou pleaded with the men to persevere, 
him serving under Admiral Elliot as second lieu-| and they went on pushy — at the pumps. 

tenant of the Salsbury. It about this time | | But the dawn of ano ther day revealed so fearful a 

that he submitted to the Admiralty a plan, doubt- | position of affairs that the inevitable foundering of 

less suggested by his voyage with Ca iptai n Cook, | the ship seemed to be a matter of minutes rather 

“for the discovery and pres rvation of a passage | than of hours. The boats were hoisted out, di 

througl 1 the continent of North Americ a, and for the | cipline being preserved to the last. Riou’s servant 

increase of commerce to this kingdom.” ‘The plan | hastened to him to ask what boat he would select 
was very favourably rec eived, but as war seemed | to go in, that he himself might take a place beside 
mminent, no steps were then taken to carry it into} him. His answer was that “ he would stay by 
effect. | ship, save her if he could, and if needs be sink 
‘The young officer had, however, by this time | with her, but that the people were at liberty to 

recommended himself for promotion by his ad-} consult their own safety.” He then sat down and 

| mirable conduct and his good service ; and in the | wrote the following letter to the Auisilie, giving 

| spring of 1789 he was appointed to the command | it in charge to Mr. Clements, the master, whose 
of the Guardian, forty four guns armed ez jluce, | boat was the only one that ever reached land :— 
which was under orders to take out stores and ““ Ser Madentg’s Gli Gaon 

convicts to New South Wales. In a chatty, afiec- December, 1789. 

tionate letter written to his widowed mother from “If any part of the officers or crew of the 

on shipboard at the Cape while on the voyage out, | Guardian should ever survive to reach home, I hay 
he says,—* I have no expectation, after the pro- | only to say that their conduct, after the fatal stroke 
motion that took place before I left En; land, of | against an island of ice, was admirable and wonder- 
finding myself master and commander o1 ful in everything that relates to their duties, con- 
return.” After speculating as to what | sidered either as private men or in his Majesty’s 

|| happen in the meantime while he was so far from | service. As there seems no poss sk of 7 

| home, and expressing an anxiety which was but | remaining many hours in this world, I beg leave to 

| natural on the part of an enterprising young officer | rec ommend to the consideration of the Sahil a 
eager for advancement in his profession, he pro-| sister, to whom, if my conduct or services should 
ceeded,—-“ Politics must take a great turn, I think, | be found deserving any memory, favour might | 
by the time of my return. War will likely be | shown, together with a widowed mother. 

begun ; in that case we may bring a prize in with | “Tam, sir, with great respect, 

us. But our foresight is short—and mine par- | “Your ever obedient servant, 

ticularly so. 4 hardly ever look forward to beyond “EDWARD Ruov.” 

three months. ’Tis in vain to be otherwise, for Vea ee, 3 

Providence, which directs all things, is inscrutable.” | ina 

And he concluded his letter thus,—“‘ Now for Port} About half the crew remained with Riou, some 

Jackson. I shall sail to-night if the wind is fair. | because they determined to stand by their com- 

God for ever bless you.” |mander, and others because they could not get 

But neither Riou nor the ill-fated Guardian ever |away in the boats, which, to anid being over- 
reached Port Jackson! A fortnight after setting | crowded, had put off in haste, for the most part 
sail from the Cape, while the ship was driving | insufficiently stored and provided. ‘The sea, still 

1 through a thick fog (in lat. 44°5, long. 41) a severe | high, continued to make breaches over the ship, 


|| Shock suddenly called Riou to the deck, where an 
appalling spectacle presented itself. hip had 
struck upon an iceberg. A body of floating i 
twice as high as the masthead was on the lee beam, 
| and the ship appeared to be entering a sort of 





t 
and many were drowned 
the boats, 
by fatigue ; 
| life, some were mad with despair. 
last contrived 


in their attempts to reach 
Those who remained were exhausted 
and, without the most distant hope of 
A party of thes 
to break open the spirit-room, a 
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found a temporary oblivion in intoxication, “It 
is hardly a time to be a disciplinarian,” wrote 
Riou in his log, which continues a valued treasure 
in his family, “when only a few more hours of life 
seem to present themselves; but this behaviour 
greatly hurts me.” This log gives a detailed ac- 
count, day by day, of the eight weeks’ heroic forti- 
tude and scientific seamanship which preserved the 
Guardian afloat until she got into the track of 
ships, and was finally towed by Dutch whalers back 
into Table Bay. 

The master’s boat, in which were also the 
purser and chaplain, had by a miracle been picked 
up, and those officers, on their return to England, 





of course reported to the Admiralty “ the total loss 
of the Guardian.” They also at the same time 
spoke of Riou’s noble conduct in terms of such | 
enthusiasm as to awaken general admiration, and | 
occasion the greatest regret at his loss. Accord- 
ingly, when the Admiralty received from his own 
hand the unexpected intelligence of his safety, his 
widowed mother and only sister had the affectionate 
sympathy of all England. Lord Hood himself, 
before unknown to the family, hastened to their 
house with the news, calling to the servants as he ran 


up the stairs to “ throw off their mourning!” The 
following was Riou’s brief letter to his mother, 


which he found time to scrawl and send off by a 
ship just leaving Table Bay for England as the poor | 
helpless Guardian was being towed in :— 
** Cape of Good Hope, 
*€0TuUaTY 22, 1790. 
“ Dearest,—God has been merciful. I hope 
you have no fatal accounts of the Guardian. I 
am safe; I am well, notwithstanding you may hear 
otherwise. Join with me in prayer to that blessed 
Saviour who hath hung over my ship for two | 
months, and kept thy dear son safe, to be, I hope, | 
thankful for almost a miracle. I can say no more, | 
because I am hurried, and the ship sails for Eng- | 
land this afternoon. 
“Yours ever and ever, 
“EDWARD Riou,” 





Riou remained many months at the Cape trying 
to patch up the Guardian, and repair it so as to 
bring it back to port; but all his exertions were 
fruitless, and in October the Admiralty despatched 
the Sphinx ship-of-war to bring him and the sur- 
vivors of his crew to England, where they landed 
shortly after. There was, of course, the usual 
court-martial held upon him for the loss of his 
ship, but it was merely a matter of form. At its 
conclusion he was complimented by the Court in 
the warmest terms; and “as a mark of the high 
consideration in which the magnanimity of his con- 
duct was held, in remaining by his ship from an 
exalted sense of duty when all reasonable prospect 
of saving her was at an end,” he received the special 
thanks of the Admiralty, was made commander, 
and at the same time promoted to the rank of post- 
captain. 

No record exists of the services of Captain Riou 





from the date of his promotion until 1794, when we 
find him in command of his Majesty’s ship ose, 
assisting in the reduction of Martinique. He was 
then transferred to the Meaulieu, and remained 


cruising in the West Indian seas till his health 
became so injured by the climate that he found 


himself compelled to solicit his recall, and he 
consequently returned to England in the Zheseus 
in the following year. Shortly after, in recogni- 
tion of his distinguished services, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the royal yacht, the 
Princess Augusta, in which he remained until the 
spring of 1799. So soon as his health was suffi- 
ciently re-established, he earnestly solicited active 
employment, and he was accordingly appointed to 
the command of the fine frigate, the Amazon, thirty- 
eight guns, whose name afterwards figured so pro- 
minently in Nelson’s famous battle before Copen- 
hagen. 

After cruising about in her on various stations, 
and picking up a few prizes, the Amazon, early in 
1801, was attached to Sir Hyde Parker’s fleet, 
destined for the Baltic. The last letter which 
Riou wrote home to his mother was dated Sunday, 
the 29th March, “at the entrance to the Sound ;” 
and in it he said:—“It yet remains in doubt 
whether we are to fight the Danes, or whether 
they will be our friends.” Already, however, Nel- 
son was arranging his plan of attack, and on the 
following day, the 3oth, the admiral and all the 
artillery officers were on board the dAmazon, which 
proceeded to examine the northern channel outside 
Copenhagen Harbour. It was on this occasion 
that Riou first became known to Nelson, who was 
struck with admiration at the superior discipline 
and seamanship which were observable on board 
the frigate during the proceedings of that day. 

Early in the evening of the 1st of Apmil the signal 
to prepare for action was made ; and Lord Nelson, 
with Riou and Foley, on board the Z%phant—all 
the other officers having returned to their respective 
ships—arranged the order of battle on the follow- 
ing day. What remains to be told of Riou is 
matter of history. The science and skill in navi- 
gation which made Nelson entrust to him the last 
soundings, and place under his command the fire- 
ships which were to lead the way on the fol- 
lowing morning,—the gallantry with which the 
captain of the Amazon threw himself, zmpar con- 
gressus, under the fearful fire of the great Trek- 
roner battery, to redeem the failure threatened by 
the grounding of the ships of the line,—has all been 
told with a skilful pen, and forms a picture of a 
great sailor's last hours, which is cherished with 
equal pride in the affections of his family and the 
annals of his country. 

Sir Hyde Parker’s signal to “ leave off action,” 
which Nelson refused to see, was seen by Riou and 
reluctantly obeyed. Indeed, nothing but that signal 
for retreat saved the Amazon from destruction, 
though it did not save its heroic commander. 
As he unwillingly drew off from the destructive 
fire of the battery he mournfully exclaimed, ‘“ What 
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His clerk had been | 
He himself had been wounded | 


will Nelson think of us!” 
killed by his side. 


in the head by a splinter, but continued to sit on a | 


gun encouraging his men, who were falling in num- 
bers around him. “Come then, my boys,” he 
cried, “let us all die together.” Scarcely had he 
uttered the words, when a raking shot cut him in 
two. And thus, in an instant, perished the “ gallant | 
and good Riou,” at the early age of thirty-nine. 
Riou was a man of the truest and tenderest | 
feelings, yet the bravest of the brave. His private 
correspondence revealed the most endearing quali- 
ties of mind and heart, while the nobility of his | 


| actions was heightened by lofty Christian senti- 
|ment, and a firm reliance on the power and mercy 
of God. His chivalrous devotion to duty in the 
| face of difficulty and danger heightened the affec- 
| tionate admiration with which he was regarded, 
and his death before Copenhagen was mourned 
almost as a national bereavement. The monument 
erected to his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral (see 
p. 689) represented, however inadequately, the 
widely felt sorrow which pervaded all classes at the 
early death of this heroic officer. ‘“ Except it had 
been Nelson himself,” says Southey, “ the British 
navy could not have suffered a severer loss.” 
SAMUEL SMILES. 


| 


THE SPLINTER AND THE BEAM. 


“Why starest thou at the splinter in the eye of thy brother, and apprehendest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or, how wilt thou 


say to thy brother, ‘ Let me pull out the splinter from thine eye 


and, behold, the beam isin thine own eye? 


Hypocrite ! Pull out, first, 


the beam from thine own eye; and thou shalt then see clearly to "pull out the splinter from the eye of thy brother.””—MAtr. vii. 3—5-- 


Tus metaphor of the splinter and the beam 
was in frequent use among the Jews. ‘Thus, for 
instance, Rabbi Tarphon, when lamenting the im- 
patience of correction which marked his time, 
complains that if any one said to his neighbour, 
“Cast out this or that straw from thine eye,” the 
response was sure to be, “Cast out the beam from 
thine own eye.” The good man, being one of 
those just persons who need no repentance, never 
dreamt that there was a beam in his eye, and that 
therefore the retort was perfectly fair. He could 
see straws in every eye but his own, and was 
very ready to pluck them out; but when his 
neighbours offered the same kind office to him, he 
took the offer as an insult. He was a rabbi, and 
therefore not open to censure or reproach. If any 
wind of doctrine blew specks or straws into an eye 
so sensitive as his, he was perfectly able to rub 
them out without his neighbours’ help. 

The Lord Jesus adopted the Hebrew metaphor, 
but not in the Hebrew spirit. On his lips it does 
not justify, but censures those who assume to judge 
and rebuke their brethren. He affirms that the 
retort which shocked the Rabbi was a fair retort. 
He affirms that those who were quick to detect 
straws in their neighbours’ eyes usually carried a 
beam in their own. 

1. In what way does this Parable of the Splinter 
and the Beam connect itself with the main argu- 
ment of the Sermon on the Mount? Thus :—The 
Lord Jesus had been teaching that the righteous- 
ness of his disciples must exceed that of the 
Scribes and the Pharisees. In their alms, in their 
prayers, in their fasts, in the conduct of their daily 
life, in their anticipations of the future, they were 
to show a modesty, a charity, a self-distrust, a filial 
confidence in their Father in heaven, which had no 
place in the righteousness of the Pharisees and 
Scribes. Now the Scribes and Pharisees had a 
very quick eye for their neighbours’ faults, and 
tongues very ready to condemn them. It was 
part of their righteousness to be strict, harsh, severe 
in their judgments. They were holier than others : 





and how could they impress that fact upon their 
neighbours more profoundly than by rigorously 
condemning their errors and defects? In their 
insane self-conceit, they divided humanity into two 
classes: ‘hey formed one class, all other men 
formed the other class. ‘This other class, although 
it included nearly the whole world, they called 
“the rest,” “the refuse,” and thanked God that 
they were not like them. They did not regard 
even their own brethren according to the flesh as 
brethren ; they held that even the Jews were, for 
the more part, altogether born in sin. 

“ You are not to do that,” said the Lord Jesus 
to his disciples. ‘In this, as in so much else, 
your righteousness must surpass that of the Scribes. 
You are not to separate yourselves from any man. 
A man does not cease to be a man, nor a brother 
a brother, because the wind has blown a straw or a 
splinter into his eye. You have no right to judge 
him. If you do judge him, you shall be judged ; 
and the very measure you mete out to him shall 
be meted to you. Nay, if you begin to judge 
him, to quarrel with the straws in his eye, that 
very moment you assume to be his better, his 
superior, not his brother : by that very act, because 
it shows that you are of a proud unbrotherty heart, 
you prove that you carry a beam in your eye for 
every splinter you rebuke in his: in censuring 
him, you condemn yourselves. Judge not, there- 
fore, that ye be not judged. Do not ‘stare’ at 
the mote in your brother's eye till you forget that 
he is your brother; but remember, rather, how 
far your eye is from being single and clear. Do 
not gad about bidding your neighbours stand and 
mark how deftly you can extract their splinters, 
but practise on your own eye till you can prove 
yourself their brother by helping them so dexter- 
ously and modestly that, while you cleanse their 
eyes, they shall hardly know that it is you who do it.” 

This I take to be the meaning of our Lord’s 
Parable as part of his Sermon on the Mount. But 
now let us detach it from its connections, and con- 
sider it by itself apart. 



































THE SPLINTER 
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2. If,as you are walking down a street, a poeng 
ust should flick a speck of dust, or a tiny splinter 
straw, into your eye, would that sharpen your 
ight? Rather, it would so cloud 
your sight that your next-door neighbour 

rut by, with as big a beam as he could carry pro 
uding from his brows, and you be none the wiser. 

\nd if a straw or a splinter would thus impair the 

itural clearness of your vision, how m more 
would a beam? If ¢#at were thrust into your eye, 
you would give up all hope of ever seeing clearly 
again. ur Lord speaks of a beam in the eye 
1arp ened some men’s sight! It 1 
when the beam is in their own eye that they detect 
mote in their bro thes r’s eye! 


other 


} 1 
and embarrass 


ie tiniest 
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he humours of the 
brush it out; 
for 2 moment 


intently at him, 


or ati iny spl 


eye, some friend were to « 


as best 1, and, 
were to seea grea 
q out from beneath his brow: would you 
think highly of his competence for the task? 
Would you not rather instinctively say, “ First 
out the beam that is in thine own eye? Yet our 
Lord implies that those who carry in their 
own eye are precisely those who deem themselves 
most competent to extract even the mii specks 
which trouble the eyes of their neighbours ! 

In the physical region, then, the Parable both 
ioes, and does not, hold good. On the one hand, 
beam in the eye does not sharpen its sight : 
e other, a beam in our neighl eye Is 2 
ery good reason why we should not trust him to 
pluck straws out of ours. 

But in morals the case is difie 
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austerity and assumes to be innocent of transgres- 
sion, who will not scorn both him and his rebuke ? 
Not only has he no right to rebuke us, but obviously 
he does not believe in his own rebuke. He is 
making a mock of us, and discharging his private 
spleen through the pure law of God. 

4. But here we touch on a question of grave 
practical moment. The question is: “Are only 
the holy to open their mouths against sin ? 
we ai/ to refrain from rebuke because we have all 
come short of the glory of God ?” 

There can be no doubt that the holier we 
are the more effective our rebukes will be, thougl 
possibly, we shall be the more sparing in our 
use of them; for we all know that if any wise and 
holy person, whom we profounc ily respect, quietly 
warn us against our besetting sins, we feel that he 
has some right to rebuke,—and the more right, the 
less need. When Miss Nightingale went about 
among the sick soldiers in the Crimean hospitals, | 
there was no need for her to rebuke them for pro- | 
{ane language or obscene jests, although these were | 
familiar to many of their lips. They felt they could 
not utter them in a presence so kind and pure. 
Many of them, we are told, “ folded their hands as if 
in prayer” while she passed by. And I suppose that 
if any one of them, from mere force of habit, had 
dropped.a word unfit for her to hear, her mere look 
would — been rebuke enough to make him wish 
that he had bitten out his tongu e rather than have 
uttered it Do you imagine that when she spoke 
to a man, if she ever did, of his faults and sins, he 
felt that she had no right to speak, that she was a 
hypocrite for her pains? But why not? Simply 
because, as they looked up into that pure single 
eye, they could see the splinters in their own, and 
grew ashamed of them. See, then, what force a 
holy character gives to rebuke! See how a holy 
character is itself at once the most gentle and the 
effective rebuke of evil? If you would re- 
prove deeds of darkness, you must bring them / 
the light, not to a darkness only less deep than their 
own. 

But some man will say, “ We can’t all of us be 
such saints as that; and are we to hold our tongues 
till we are?” God forbid! Or by what right 
would any of us exhort and rebuke our brethren? 
To “hold our tongues” might, indeed, be very 
good discipline for many of us; still, there are 
times in which we should and must speak. At such 
times all depends on how, in what temper and 
spirit, we utter our rebuke. 
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From this man with the beam in his eye we may 
learn at least what to avoid. What are his faults ? 
His first fault is, that he does not know the beam 
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| faults, we resent his interference ; we wonder how 
| he can have the face to lecture us on sins which are 
| still more prominent in him than in us: we are so 
| occupied in considering the beam in his eye that 
we cannot recognise the splinters in our own, or 
make very light of them. But if he were to come 
| to us confessing and eg his faults, telling us 
how they stood in his way, how they had injured 
and debased him, how he longed and strove to be 
quit of them, we should listen to him in a very 
| different spirit. His confession of sin would quicken 
| our consciousness of sin, his dread of it would 
| awaken a wholesome dread in us, his endeavour to 
be quit of it would stimulate our endeavours. In 
the light of his confession, our very splinters would 
swell into beams; and finding ourselves so radi- 
| cally diseased and maimed, we should go for heal- 
ing to the Great Physician of souls. 

The second fault of this man is like unto the 
| first. Because he is not conscious of the beam in 
| his own eye, he assumes airs of moral superiority, 
| and carries himself like a judge instead of a brother. 
The parable puts before us a man who, though 
worse than others, thinks himself better. He walks 
through street and market-place, an incarnate cen- 
sure, staring at the splinters in the eyes of all he 
meets, and, instead of yielding cayenne: 3 help, calls 
them as criminals to his bar and condemns them. 
Hence it is that our Lord lays such ~~ on 
the word “ brother,” repeating it no less than three 
times in this brief parable. 

Now if we would mag that every man whom 
we meet ¢s our brother, that single consideration 
would have two happy cfiects onus. First, every 
time we met a man with a diseased or injured eye, 
we should say, “ He is my brother, and because I 
am of one blood with him, I m ay be afflicted with 
the disease from which he suffers, and, at the least, 
must be liable to it.” And, again, we should say, 

“ He is my brother, and therefore I must deal ten- 
derly with him; his pain is my pain, his defect 
my defect ; I must help him as I would help my- 
self.” Given in this spirit how wholesome and 
precious our rebukes would be! How gently we 
should handle the irritated eye! how carefully we 
should endeavour to remove the mote which im- 
paired the clearness of our brother's vision! 

Put these two pictures side by side, and you will 
not doubt from which of them we should draw our 
inspiration. There goes a judge, immaculate in 
his own conceit, and lifted far above the common 
run of men: he stares with cold rebuke at the 
splinters which deform all eyes but his, and con- 
demns in others faults not comparable to the crimes 
with which he pollutes the judgment-seat. And 
here come two brothers; and as they fall on each 
other's neck, they cry, “ Ah, brother, I see you are 
troubled with the very straws and splinters which 
afflict me! Help me, and let me help you, that we 
may both be quit of them.” 

5. Is not this parable true to our experience of 
life? Does it not contain a warning of which we 
all stand in need? Yes, a//, however wise we may 
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be, or however lowly our estate. By what -_ 
instinct of our nature it is, or what combination of | 
instinct with circumstances, it is impossible to say, | 
but somehow it does happen that we all have an | 
inbred and assured persuasion of our superiority to | 
our neighbours. We may not acknowledge it ; we 

may not be conscious of it even: for it is the beam 

in our eye, which, as a rule, we do not “ appre- 

hend.” But we may become conscious of it, if we | 
will ; and we ought, if we can. 

Here, for instance, is a woman who does not | 
profess to be at all original or profound: she has | 
neither invented anything for herself, nor studied 
the methods and inventions of others deeply: she 
is merely doing what she has been accustomed to 
do all her life. Nevertheless, she has somewhere | 
picked up certain habits and modes—methods of | 
cooking, for example, or of managing a house, or 
of training children—which she quietly assumes to 
be, which she is quite sure are, the very best in the 
world. She sincerely pities the poor house-wives | 
who follow different traditions, the poor children | 
who are brought up on a different method, the | 
poor servants who are managed and taught to go | 
about their work in a different way. She don’t | 
want to boast ; but for making of butter, or making 
a bed, or making a tart, or getting through a spring 
cleaning, or guiding a kitchen, or dressing and 
feeding a baby, she has a calm profound convic- 
tion, unbroken by a single doubt, that she may 
back herself against the world ; and were the world | 
to beat her, she would never know it. In all these | 
domestic matters she has a righteousness of her own, 
that is, a right way of her own; and she has no 
doubt that her righteousness far exceeds that of her | 
sister scribes and pharisees. 

Here, again, is a man of no unusual weight of | 
brain, with comparatively little education and ex- | 
perience. He would be unfeignedly shocked at 
the thought of claiming superiority over all men, 
of presenting himself as the very acme and flower 
of the human race. Yet unconsciously he does 
claim this superiority, and that in many ways. 
Take only one of them. He knows nothing of 
political’economy as a science. He takes all his 
political views from the solitary newspaper he reads, | 
He has had no opportunity of studying the history 
of nations, of tracing to their issues the political | 
experiments which have been repeated again and | 
again from the beginning of the world. Neverthe- 
less, he believes and appropriates all that his paper 
tells him. He gives “ is views,” the good man, 
by which he means the views of his newspaper, on 
all political topics, and holds himself competent to 
pronounce on the most subtle and complicated 
political problems. He never doubts but that he | 
is right, and that all who differ from him are wrong. 
He has repeated the same opinions so often that 
they must be true. There are men to whom he | 
would defer on other points, but on these political 
points he will defer to no man, for on these he is 
above mistake, infallible as the Pope himself. And | 
nothing seems to shake his faith, nothing avails to 


teach him how incompetent he is to handle ques- 
tions so large and which have their roots so deep 
in human life and history. I absolutely knew a 
man who, though three times bankrupt in ten years, 
was for ever urging on the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer his scheme for paying off the national 
debt! * He actually dated one or two of his schemes 
from a debtors’ prison! Of all husbands the most 
obedient, of all men the meekest I have met, and 
the most incompetent to manage his own affairs, he 
never for one instant distrusted his capacity to rule 
the destinies of Great Britain. 

It is against this unconscious seli-assumption that 
our Lord warns us in this Parable. ‘The very mo- 
ment that we assume to be wiser and better than our 
neighbours, to look down on them with superior scorn 
or superior pity, we begin to carry a beam in our eye 
which we do not apprehend ; and a beam that, while 
impairing our moral vision in all other respects, 
will sharpen our sight for the straws and splinters 
in other eyes. And, perhaps, the most remarkable 
point in the parable is, that our Lord seems to 
think religious persons specially liable to this strange 
disorder of the eye. It was the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the most religious men of their time, who 
judged their brethren, and condemned almost as 
many as they judged. It was his disciples who 
were in danger of tilting at other men’s splinters 
with their beams. It is we, therefore, we who 
worship God, who most need to listen and take 
heed to the warning. That rooted persuasion of 
our own superiority to other races and other men 
which, as we have seen, infects our common life, is 
only too apt to taint our very worship and to impair 
our charity. In our religious, even more than in 
our domestic and political creed, we are in danger 
of accounting ourselves right in that odious sense 
which puts all who differ from us in the wrong. 

Are all men our “ brothers?” What, even “the 
rest,” “the refuse,” out there in the world, who 
make no profession of faith, and attend no place of 
worship? We find it very hard to believe that they 
are, although our Father in heaven causes his rain 
to fall on them, and his sun to shine on them, and 
his Spirit to strive with them. We are tempted to 
say, ‘ Ve believe ; we are members of the Christian 
Church ; we help to extend the kingdom of Christ 
in the earth. Surely we are somewhat better than 


ey!’ erhaps we are better: but even if we are 
they!” Perhaps we are better: but even if we are, 


| our brother does not cease to be our brother be- 


cause he has been wild and foolish and sinful, 
because he has fallen before temptations from 
which we have been kept ; and the way to win him 
to a better life is, not to affirm our superiority, but 
to show that we still hold him for a brother and 
would be glad to help him. Even for ourselves it 
would be better if, instead of saying, “ We believe,” 
we were to consider how little of all that Ciirist has 
revealed has yet come home to our faith ; if, instead 
of saying, “‘ We are of the Church,” we were to ask, 
“ What has the Church gained by our adhesion to 
it?” if, instead of saying, “ We have helped to 


extend the kingdom of Christ,” we were to say, 
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“ How little we have done to extend his kingdom, | very beam most fatal to clear spiritual vision and 
whether in our own or other hearts !” healthy spiritual life. For no error of creed is halt 

And if we find it hard to refrain from judging | so fatal as the want of charity which denies the 
what we call “the world,”—is it any easier to | brotherhood of any who put their trust in Christ. 
refrain from judging what we call “the Church?” | We may have all knowledge, the faith that removes 
Do the various sects which compose the Church | mountains, and a martyr’s zeal ; but if we have not 
give each other credit for having honestly reached | charity, we have nothing, and are nothing. And, 
their several conclusions, and believe that those | moreover, we have need to remember that as we 
who differ from them are as sincere and devout, as | are judge or brother, Christ will be Brother or 
dear to God, as they themselves? Do they never | Judge to us. Judge, and ye shall be judged. Be 
condemn their own faults in others? never snatch | a brother, and Christ will not be ashamed to call 
at splinters unconscious of the beam they carry? | you brethren, For with what measure ye mete, it 
We have need to remember that this habit of dis- | shall be measured to you again. Give judicial 
cerning and plucking at splinters in other eyes is | measure, and you will have judicial measure. Give 
the surest proof that a beam is in our own, and the | fraternal measure, and you will have fraternal. 

. SAMUEL COX. 
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I. own. Oh, how many are there who would be 
My pear Lucy,—If I didn’t know you so well, great workers for God, if they would but realise 
I should be afraid of your thinking harshly of me this. They go on from day to day, striving to 
for not writing to you sooner. You would get word find some satisfaction in the amount they do; 
of my safe arrival from the Silverley folk ; and then whereas the amount is of no consequence ; and 
you can understand all how I felt on the first off-go. | worse, the idea of it runs us all into a sort of sad, 
The truth is, one’s eyes smart sore when they try exclusive competition, as for prizes given at a race. 
to look back through the dust raised by such a‘ Our Father knoweth our heart,” and he determines 
terrible clash of change as shakes one out of all the | in a different way from that. 
old grooves, and makes a chaos at all events of But you will be thinking “ Diana is making a 
one’s thoughts. At sucha time the best economy | long sermon instead of writing me a letter, that is so 
of both strength and feeling is to set one’s face like her;” and I fancyI hear you saying it standing at 
forward, and wait till the atmosphere is clearer the window of your little room, as the vine leaves 
again. Had I allowed myself to think too | make a faint whisper in the wind coming and going. 
much of all I was leaving, I fear I scarcely could | How vivid it all is! But I mustn’t let my mind 
have come here, or if I had come I couldn’t have dwell on it, else I should spend strength instead of 
been of any use. There is so much in the world nursing it, as I need to do. Thoughts sometimes 
claiming one’s attention always, that one’s first , suddenly seize me as I go about my duty, and my 
lesson in the way of doing good is to put sternly brain is all dizzy and weak before I get in-doors. 
aside. "Tis no good attempting everything; one , But I do not forget my feopie. It is because I think 
must learn to humbly take what lies near ; and even | so much about them that I cannot rest to write. I 
in trying to cherish and help that, it is so needful | heard of Jane Bladey’s happy release. Poor woman! 
to crush out one half the feeling the sights should | Hers was a sad case, and the saddest part of it was 
awaken were there less room for help than there is. her continual return upon her wrongs, which you 
I am scarcely ever impatient with myself now, save got at more by her looks or silence than by words, 
when I detect myself hurrying over what claims my and which made it so difficult to say a word of 
attention by chasing in my mind a number of other | comfort to her. But I trust she has found peace. 
things, which I fancy are waiting. But nothing And that dear soul, Jessy Bates, still lives. I owe 
waits on you while you are in the right path of ; her a debt; her patience and cheerful resignation 
work ; it only waits on God, who by this waiting | taught me more than I can tell. Heaven won't be 
may be carrying forth all his best purposes. Have) a great change to her, though she is blind and 
you not felt it so, my dearest Lucy? Iam sure it | poor, and scarcely clean. 
cannot but be with you in some measure as itis; I find my way opens pretty well before me 
with me. And would you believe me, when I say | here. Much I found strange; more I found not 
that this is the worst and last terrible selfishness I | so difierent, for the human heart owns and seeks 
have to fight against. Fora kind of selfishness it | kindred with human hearts everywhere. Some of 
is—a limping faith in God, seeking a crutch of self| the young girls I have under my charge are a 
to lean on, so as to make a kind of little world of | source of never-failing pleasure tome. But I must 
its own, to bear witness for its goodness, which | write again ere long, with details of my work. I 
simply should xeed no witness at all, save the bliss | hope all goes well in the parish, and that the truth 
that it but half-consciously sheds around it, and | finds free coufse, making free. Oh, what were this 
which it never should look back on to claim as its | world but a dark house of detention were it not for 
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that! Do not learn a les 
to write, unless duty bids. Love to your uncle 
aunt, and cousins, for I do not forget them. 
Always 3 your sister in love, 
DIANA COVERDALE, 





1 


I promised when I wrote last to teil you some- 
thing of my work, and the manner of life here. 
Well, then, I am just now assistant to Mrs. Gray 
the widow of an officer, who has devoted hersel 
to gathering in and teaching young girls of the 
lower castes. She has a boarding-school as well 
as a day-school under her immediate care, and is a 
most devoted and noble-minded Christian, 
has but one purpose in life—the i 
the salvation of these poor peri 
have for fi 


who 
ruction an 


shing Hindus. I 








fifteen older girls, who have already learned a 
much English as to en: ible me to along with 
them. I give simple instruction in lish, readi 





of the Bible, of course, forming a large portion of 
the work of each day; and I teach sewing 
knitting, and try to interest them i 

household work. Most of these girls are 
children of -poor, ignorant, and degraded | 
who, it is tb be teared, — their children 
school more for the te1 mporary advantages they are 
likely to detive from per lb than because o! 
the moral or religious training which it is the chief 
end of the teachers to impart. As yet little pro- 
gress has been made with the girls or women 
the higher castes, who live very secluded 
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i lives, 
would excite both = opposition of their famil 
and the anger of the priests were they openly 
seek Christian instruction. But som 
have already, like Nicodemus of old. nied to learn 
something of Christ, by putting secret questions to 
those who were called 1 by duty into their houses. 
While teaching these young girls English, I try 
to learn as much as I can of their language: for 
this work, which is most  deleeiallion and important 
in itself, is with me in a certain sense prepar: 
as my intention is to try and obtain entr: ince to the 
Zenanas to teach the girls and women t 


to 


of these 








here, after 


I have got such a knowledge of the tongue as 
would enable me to do it with any hope of good 
results. But at present this work is very full o 
interest to me. These girls are ‘one a study. 
They have such old minds in one respect—they 
are so cautious, cunning, and quick to perceive 


character, and yet they are as simple and submi 
sive and credulous as children half their age 
England, as to anything in the shape of story 

incident. Tell them a fable ora parable, and they 
receive it as an account of what has really taken 
place, and theirlively minds soon fill incircumst yp 
det ils, and they _ it these stories and dwel Il « 
them with a truly child-lil ke pertinac ity, often comin; 
to the teacher with questions and difficulties simply 
arising from their unconscious mixing up of the 
details with other details of their own life. It is 
difficult, very difficult, to get them to take hold of 
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Most of my girls are only between eight and ten 
years of age—what —. 1 be thought mere children 
at home—but they are really little women, prema- 

ture in their habits spel instincts, and so exceed- 
| ingly prim in their ways sometime to make one 
laugh outright. One left ther day 
to wor married, and she t 1 on her 
twelfth year. She was ver for 
ome months acted as a tor; and as 
she knew English better t al 1e others, she 
was very useful to me. The last t came to 
school, she had about her person and on her 
fingers some of the tawdry jewellery which had 
been given to her by the Ghottok { he le- 
groom, and you « believe how d was 
to show due sympat ith the little | feelings 
and yet not to plainly decry her finery. Only 
think, this girl, when she bade m l-bye, re- 
minded me of the j« yy I It over the proc ul, and of 
the ring and the robe, with an eye cast down at 
her rings, because she no doubt fancied I had not 
appreciated them, or her childish pride in them, as 
I ought to have done. The very simplicity of 
these poor people gives their old habits and cus- 
toms terrible power over them. Even when fully 
convinced that a thing is not in accordance with 
what they feel to be right, they w fore the 
influence of others or the force « vont, 
und will defend themselves in the naivest ways you 
can Imagine. In spite of all this cl | learnt 
school, and notwithstand the confession 
rents as to the evil of child-marriages, yet 
thi defended themselves on tl at it 
had always been so with them t Id not 
do any other way. The marr child 
would have taken place sooner even than this, had 
it not been that the youth to whom she was be- 
trothed sometime ago had been tal with fever 
nd had been very ill. 

Our children, howev ure very yn ind 
rrateful. ‘They are anxious to please their t rs, 
nd praise is a strong incenti th them 
The patient care they are willing to bestow on the 

allest trifle gives one much 

Mrs. Gray has had not little « Ity with 

*n these poor children with 1 ) r caste ; 
for in every deep there very 
occupation, so far as I ly a 
separate caste; and so of 
the “Sweeper” caste le 
class of beings—« e t h 
1 sense of her own deg n 

some of the s had 

to make a 'S 

Gray very firmly met it ere 
were to be no distinc 1, 
and that all who came be 
taught. Two of the SO- 
called higher castes were } > for 
ome weeks, but finally came back aga A 7 


small fee, so small as to be almost noi ominal, 
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charged weekly when the girls have got beyond the 
letters. 

Most of the missionary schools are now board- 
ing schools for the children of converts, or for 
orphan children to whom the missionaries stand in 
the place of parents. At one time day-schools 
were more in favour than they are now, but it was 
argued that the few hours of daily tuition was quite 
unequal to neutralise the influence of the heathen 
home, and strength was largely withdrawn from 
this field to the boarding-schools. Mrs. Gray, 
who has lived a quarter of a century in In has 
always believed in the possibility of seeds of silent 
influence being sown by Christian ladies in poor 
children in this way, and has stuck to her day- 
school. And she has had proofs of the wisdom of 
her course. Several of the girls who have been at 
her school have turned Christians when they grew 
older. One who was left a widow when still a 
mere girl, ran away from her own friends and joined 
the Christian Church, and honestly laboured to 
support herself. 

So you see the life here is very different from 
what itis at home. We are reminded that we are in 
a heathen land by the festivals, which are of frequent 
occurrence. Then the family devote themselves 
to doing puja, z.¢., paying worship to idols, either at 
home or in the temples, and in wild merrymaking. 
The Durga Puja is perhaps the greatest of these 
festivals, and is chiefly domestic in character. The 
kind of life is saddening, sickening, for no one 
really believes in the Hindu gods now, and the 
festivals are kept up very much because of their 
social influence. 

So then you must picture me among my Hindu | 
children, giving lessons, setting seams, and overlook- | 
ing samplers, or else taking my native lesson with 
Mrs. Gray in the afternoon, when the extreme heat 
compels us to lie down quietly indoors. It has been | 
a good thing for me to see the spiritual destitution of | 
this strange land. It has filled my heart and made | 
my hands ready for any service. It is so sad to 
see the vast millions so given up to believe a lie. 
But the strange thing is, they don’t really believe it, 
and yet it has such a fascination over their souls 
that they cannot shake themselves free from the 
chain it has thrown around them. Pray for us; 
we truly need your prayers. 

If all is favourable, I will write you again next 
month, 









Ill. 

I missed the post, and so have lost a month in 
fulfilling my promise to you; and this has often 
made me blame myself severely. ‘There are so 
many claims upon one here that you need not 
wonder writing is put off till the very last moment. 
For besides my teaching, as I told you, I have 
myself to take my turn as a scholar; and all that | 
I see around me makes me more and more anxious 
to be able to do more for my poor heathen sisters 
than I can do at present. Mrs. Gray assures me I 
am. making rapid progress, but it is not very easy 





to content oneself. For it is in such matters as 
this—where you feel your own improvement might 
be advanced if you could but apply your mind to 
your task more thoroughly—that one is most apt to 
be tormented with dissatisfaction. It is only the 
feeling that even in our very slowness of appre- 
hension God may be working wisely to fulfil his 
own best purposes, that gives one courage and 
heartening to go forward. And human helps of 
kindness and cheerful words are truly precious. 
No one knows better than Mrs. Gray does how to 
smooth over a difficulty and to freshen a fading 
resolution. I wish you could only see her. A 
thin straight little woman, with shining white hair 
and round face, still fresh in spite of the tan of the 
climate ; a kind of jump in her walk, contrasting 
somewhat with her grave expression of counte- 
nance. But when you have had time to look into 
her grey eyes, so kindly and so searching and 
quick at the same time, you get reconciled to what 
seemed like abruptness of manner at the first. 
She had three children, who all died just when 
they had got beyond the most trying period of 
infancy ; and it is very touching sometimes to hear 
her in our moments of rest speak of Archie, or 
Maggie, or Willie, as if they were still beside her 
and still needing her attentions. Words escape her 
now and then which bring a trying pause; and 
then she will suddenly rise up before her allotted 
time of rest is over and begin some work, as she 
tenderly urges me to lie down. These children 
are very near her heart, and her work done for 
others is done with all the more gentleness and 
sweet*consideration because of these angels who 
do watch and bless such efforts for God. I fear 
our poor wayward affections are apt to be perverse 
at the best unless their root is settled in the soil 
of heaven. You remember that passage you once 
read to me from Wordsworth about the water-lily. 
I can appreciate it better now than I did then; 
for it seems to me to bea fine symbol of the way 
in which the memory of loved ones gone before 
fixes and steadies holy desires and affections—giving 
them hold in the invisible, so that, thouszh the 


| mind may waver, the will, like a root, is stable and 


immovable under the current of temporary trials. 
Our Saviour within the veil so ministers to us by 
his Spirit, that our poor human affections are con- 
secrated and made new; for, you know, I believe, 
it is through these consecrated affections, thus 
resting upon Christ, that all outer things are to 
become new to us. 

For why should I love these poor Hindus as I 
do, save that they have become new creatures to 
my spirit, seeking to see them only in Christ, who 
has gone before, and who is the glorious centre of 
a redeemed company, to which even by my poor 
earthly loves and sympathies I am now strongly 
drawn. What good were it for you and me to 
write thus to each other, did we not firmly believe 
that the absent, in the power of the Spirit, can help 
each other somehow to new strength of faith, and 
love, and hope? I am delighted to know that you 
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have such pleasure in your work among my dear 
old feop/e, and that you find it so reviving to your 
own heart. I can say, I never yet had a disap- 
pointment or drawback, but I can see now it was 
a means of fuller spiritual life and more complete 
faith in God’s goodness. It is all so strange ; but 
one thing is plain amidst all the mystery. When 
one, being called to a good work, obeys the call 
promptly, faithfully, and without wavering, there is 
a source of peace set in the heart, which is beyond 
all belief. In the voyage out here, how I mourned 
over the trifling ways of some of the passengers! | 
Menand women, newly married, going away to far 
distant lands; their love for each other was all 
they had to trust in were terrible sorrows to come 
upon them, and yet, sad to say, that love itself | 
seemed nothing but mutual distrust and mutual | 
grudging of each other in the slightest matters. 
No thought of God was in it; and I am growing 
more and more doubtful, if that can be really a 
pure human love, where thought of God is not. 
At any rate here in India, there scarcely seems to 
be such a thing as love—even the best natural | 
affections are prostituted under a system that seems | 
simply contrived to degrade. It is very astonishing 
to me and very encouraging that there should be | 
so much simplicity of character, so much readiness 
to learn, and so much real gratitude and affection 
among these poor people as there really is. 

One of our most useful works here is a small 
dispensary, where ordinary medicines are given out 
on certain days for the very poorer people in the 
district. Many come; and sometimes sores and 
wounds are exposed to us far beyond our skill of | 
treatment. These we send to our English physi- | 
cian, who also treats them /ree/y on certain days | 
at certain fixed hours in a surgery he has set up 
for the purpose. The complete faith the poor 
people seem to have in our prescriptions is some- | 
thing very wonderful. And yet evidently it is 
often a question with them whether or not they 
can safely permit themselves to take our medicines, | 
or apply our liniments and lotions. Not that they | 

| 








doubt either our skill or our good will. But their 


submit to awful trials and cruel exposures. When 
a woman becomes a mother she is literally cast out 
among dust and ashes ; her child is taken from her, 
and she is left in darkness till the days of “her 
mourning are over.” And this is seen in a thou- 
sand ways. Women here, certainly, have no cause 
to uphold Brahmanism; and there can be little 
doubt that, when once education has slowly perco- 
lated through the hard social layers deep down into 
the native female mind, there will then come a vast 
impetus towards Christianity influencing all the 
grades alike. For, in spite of the strict seclusion of 
women, I believe those of strong character are not 
without a powerful influence of a certain kind over 
the men; and if that was but once turned into a 
higher and purer direction, what a victory were 
won! But it is, of course, a mistake to suppose 


| that Indian women are never seen out of doors. 
| This is so far true of the upper and middle classes, 


but the lower orders—what corresponds to our 
working people at home—go about at their work, 
and buy and sell, and carry out and in the needful 
supplies for the household, very much as in England. 
Only the wife never walks in the husband’s arm, as 
at home; nor do the husband and wife sit at meals 
together. This would be contrary to law, which 


'requires that the wife walk behind the husband, 
| wait on him while eating, and begin not to eat her- 
self till he has finished his meal. 


Slight traces, however, are now appearing among 
the lower castes of freer conduct in these matters ; 
the children, no doubt, carrying home from school 
hints of the manners and customs of different coun- 
tries, especially of the powerful white people, who 
have actually ruled India with such success that 
the Brahmins themselves acknowledge their great- 


| ness, and try to imitate them in several things, 


so that occasionally a Hindu working-man and his 
wife may be seen supping together ; surely a very 
pleasant sight fora European to see. In this in- 
direct way the day-schools have certainly done some 
good, and will yet do more 

IV. 

. Day after day there come fresh tokens of 
encouragement to us in this land of idolatry and vice 
and wretchedness. I told you about our dispen- 
sary. Well, the other day, as I was in attendance 
there, a little child came and begged me to go with 





caste system has surrounded them with such an 

atmosphere of curses, that they tremble at the | 

thought of violating any of its conditions. They | 

are the victims of a terrible fear. Their whole life | 

is one succession of superstitious terrors ; and yet 

it is clear that the very presence of the English, | her. She said her name was Gotalki, and that 

for so many years among them, has had a wonder- | Kamarli, her sister, was ill, very ill, and her 

ful influence in weakening it. The presence of the | mother had allowed her to send for the teacher. 

children at our day-schools is a proof of this. What | I managed to spell out the child’s words ; and after 

then must have been the condition of the lower | a little time, as nobody else came, I closed the 

castes in days gone by? Ignorant, filthy, and | door and went. I was led through several rows of 

miserable it must have been beyond expression. _| dirty huts, and at last Gotalki stopped at the door 
Nothing is more appalling than the position of | of one of the best-looking, and beckoned me to go 

woman. I suppose there is anidea, common tothe}in. The child herself did not go in, but stood 

whole of the East, that woman is an inferior creature | looking at me thoughtfully, finger in mouth. When 

to man ; for that is implied in all the penances and | I entered it was very dark ; for there was only one 

purifications she is here required to undergo. At| room in the hut, and no window to admit the light. 

birth, at marriage, at the bearing of children, as | There was a strange close smell, and I soon per- 

well as at a multitude of other times, she must | ceived a woman of middle age, bare to the waist, 
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stooping down stirring something in a pan by a 
small dull fire. When she heard me she rose ; for 
as I had entered very quietly she did not hear me 
the moment I entered. Then I saw a bed in the 
corner ; and, just as sometimes you look on a pic- 
ture of one of the old masters, and a sweet face takes 
shape in the dark shade, and grows clearer as you 
look ; so a thin face with big eyes, enlarged through 
disease, seemed to come nearer and nearer to me. 
The breathing was slow and difficult. I went for- 
ward and touched the hand lying on the coarse 
blanket, and the woman seemed as if desirous to 
draw my hand away, and only refrained for fear of 
disturbing the dying one. This was a girl-widow, 
who had been at one time in Mrs. Gray’s day- 
school, and had there learned as much of Jesus as 
enabled her to approach death more peacefully 
than Hindus usually do. The mother had been 
mixing something prescribed by the priests where- 
with to rub the brow and breast before the spirit 
escapes from the body. ‘Tell me about Christ,” 
said the girl, with that steady look of the eyes you 
see in those who have long been sick, and whose 
strength is fast ebbing. I understood her; and 
knelt down and spoke as freely as I could, telling 
her Jesus was near to those who sought Him, and 
that He would freely forgive, and save, and take to 
Himself, all who came to Him truly desiring to be 
forgiven. “But I have not been true,” she said; 
“T have loved Jesus and hidden it.” 


is merciful; even his own disciples denied Him, 
you know, and yet He chose those very men for his 


bosom friends, knowing they would do it.” 
great difficulty in saying this much, but the girl 
understood me, and, closing her eyes, said: “ Dear 
Jesus, take me and love me.” ‘Then she was 
silent, and I said the Lord’s Prayer as well as I 
could, in a low tone, with my head near to hers, for 
I could not trust myself yet to pray in that lan- 
guage. ‘Then the eyes slowly opened, and turned 
on me such a look of gratitude as I shall never 
forget. ‘“ Mother,” said the dying one, as the 
woman now came near the bed with the cloth to lay 


on her brow, and so clearly did she speak that the | 


hand was fixed in its position above the head; 
“Mother, you must believe in Jesus, and leave the 
idols. I know now only Jesus can save. I am 
happy. Promise me, mother.” And the tears 
came into the woman’s dark eyes, and now, for the 
first time, they turned full on me with an expression 
of strange solicitude. But I could not speak, and 
for a moment there was silence, and then a deep 
sigh, and the woman threw away the cloth she held 
in her hand, and bending down, said, “ My child, I 
must try, for your sake!” I tried to speak some 
words of comfort, and left the mother with the 
dying one, for I could do no more. Poor young 
Kamarli died that night ; and the mother has since 
been instructed by our friends at the mission-house, 
and both her and her husband have resolved to face 
the persecution they are certain to receive from 
friends and relations gnd neighbours, by being 


speedily baptized and acknowledged as Christians. 








* But Jesus | 


; Europe. 
I had | 








v. 

[Several of the letters which followed the last, 
were merely accounts of her own progress with the 
language, her growing interest in the children, and 
her daily deepening sense of the awful evils of 
idolatry and heathen customs and ideas of life. 
The following, however, marks a real step in her 
life in India, that for which she had now defini- 
tively worked and waited for more than three 
years. ] 

..... About a month ago, a high-caste lady 
sent to us, wishing to know if we could send 
any one to teach her sewing and crochet, for 
which she would very gladly pay whatever was 
required. In order to make trial of her real desire 
for instruction, Mrs. Gray sent to her saying that the 
pupil who knew this kind of work best was a girl of 
very low caste in the boarding-school, who would 
come to her if she was pleased to desire it. The 
Brahman lady said she would be pleased to see the 
little girl, who was accordingly sent to her. The 
lady had to encounter quite a storm of Brahman 
indignation from some of her relatives in the 
household ; but her husband and her father-in-law, 
who had themselves been influenced by English 
education, defended her, and so she was enabled to 
stick to her point; the little maiden going every 
other day to give the lesson. You remember I 
told you that Hindoo households in the more 
wealthy castes are very different from anything in 
When a man marries, cr comes of age, 
he does not go into a house of his own, but 
takes his bride to his father’s house, where they 
must dwell ‘among their own people;” for to 
leave this house would be to bring dire disgrace 
upon themselves and all concerned An old grand- 
father Brahman may thus have as many as a 
hundred persons under his authority, which is 
strictly exercised ; and, till he dies, no one else has 
any power whatever in the household, save what is 
directly delegated by him. The system is a very 
injurious one, and is opposed to any thing like 
social and moral progress. For the women, kept 
secluded as they are in these vast houses, with- 
out any thing to interest them when the men are 
absent, corrupt and degrade each other. You see, 
nothing else can be expected; for they are com- 
pelled to fall back upon the most trivial and cor- 
rupting talk merely to pass the time ; and having 
no interest whatever in anything outside it, they 
frequently quarrel among themselves. Sometimes 
the women of a household are divided into two 
parties, and whenever these meet they assail each 
other with all sorts of insulting and foul words, for 
they are quick of tongue. But when once the 
bonds of caste are so relaxed as to freely admit 
the Christian missionary into these zenanas, pro- 
gress will be all the more rapid, because already 
you have in each household a fair school and 
church gathered together; and the problem is to 
make the women influence each other for good. 

Our Brahman lady was not very long till she 
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sent a message, inquiring if any one could come 
to teach her English; and you can conceive how 
glad I was when Mrs. Gray asked me I should 
like to go. This was the very opportunity for 
which I had so long waited ; and I fancied I now 
knew the language sufficiently to be able to teach a 
native lady English. So she was informed I would 
come and teach her. The first time I went, I was 
much astonished at the strange ways of the house- 
hold—each one with her own apartments, 
these openly communicating with each 
that there was hardly anything of that 
much prized by English people. ( 
on a little she rose langui dly 
jewels glittering as she moved. 
young and very graceful. Having 
sit down, she came quite close to me, ai 
out some of the simple books I h 
showed her clish letters, 

, 

l 


much ct ittentl 


couch ; 
her 


the En 

sity, and listened 

ms left she ih 
attractive we 


good from this vino circumstan 


VI. 

y I was to hear of your ¢ 
ness! I hope she is better. The gr 
been exceeding abundant 
I do not forget her, or any of my 
I often think of your unc! 
frailness and Nannie’s failing age and 
I hope you go to Nannie’s as often 
mustn’t miss your day, else she'll die of 
about you, thinking all manner of th 
pened t 1 or to me, and that the news i 
Nannie had a still way witl 


prayers. e’s STOWINE 
blindness, 
You 


as ever. 


) yo 
to be told her, 
but she was always one of the Marthas 
with much serving, and troul led with eartl j 
though with few ties of her own. Uncle Davi 
ne he ta are to provide carefully for her wants, 
eing my charge to Aim. 
have made enc — ging Prog tress with my} 
I j d first I wi 1 object 
osity to the = sel hold, Wi ho ; ga l 
me as I went out and in the 

ecome something of us 

uch more comfortable, as it is evi 

Now she receives me with n 

dom, and evidently longs for my 
many questions to put to me, which 

wer fully and clearly; but it i 
gnorance sometil 
answer. I 
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as VD 
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go to her three 
1 myself to the English less 
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* books with her, explaining < 
point as I went on. She 
can read sim] le sentences ¢ juite well now. 
read several short tales with her, but it was ot ily y the 
other day that I first spoke about th and 
even then I woud not have done so, wishing first 
to ; her complet » not asked 
“ Good 


gain he 
me what was meant by 


times a we 


some tim¢ simple 
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= Saviour, 


te confid 
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| to her. 


hide 


concern | 


| more just t 


1 tells | 


he had met with in one of the 
books I had left with her. Then I told her that 
Jesus was the Good Shepherd, who came down 
from heaven and lived a holy eautiful 
going about healing 
ion, undergoing 
died on the 
‘lieved on Him. 
and did He ne 
Ireplied ; “andw 
who prof fessed 1 to | 
by doing miracl 
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needed present 
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contrite heart 
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only a son perform for her. ‘ And 
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“But you have never lost a son-child,” as though 
to apologise for her tears. ‘I have lost those who 
were dearest to me in all the world ; and they will 
never come back to me, though I shall go to them,’ 
“ Oh, how beautiful Jesus i is!” she said ; ish I 
could but be sure He would love me: I have long 
had doubts about these gods of ours—ever since 
little Promshi died—and I have no heart for per- 
forming puja, and others have noticed it too.” 
‘“ No more is needed than a sincere wish to believe 
in Him and to come to Him by prayer, for He will 
send his Spirit to those who ask it, and lead them 
to the truth.” “Then I would pray to Him if I 
only knew how.” So I gave her the Lord’s Prayer, 
both in her own language and in English, and 
that I would pray with her; and we knelt d 
the couch 
in that tongue aloud. 
much blessed to souls! 
When I went again Shoudanamee came gliding 
in, and to my great surprise sat down. Shoudanamee 
has a little boy; but she had recently lost a girl of 
two years, and ‘had missed the little thing sac lly 
and had mourned for it in secret. So Nayma 
for that is my Brahman lady’s name, whispered to me 
that Shoudanamee too had lost a.child and wished 
to hear about the “‘Good Shepherd.” ‘So Shouda- 
namee spoke softly: “ Does Jesus think as highly 
of the girls as boys?” “ There are no distinctions 


wh by 


nee, 


A SUN-DIAL IN 


In churchyard lone beside a wood, 
Fixed down with iron bands, 
Which hath for generations stood, 

An old sun-dial stands. 
No one can tell who put it there, 
And no one asks, or seems to care. 


\round its sides, down to the sward, 
Are quaint devices seen 

Of angels blowing trumpets hard, 
With open books between ; 

And here a sand-glass meets the eye, 

And there a skull and crossbones lie. 


What put it in the sculptor’s head 
To make thy home a bier, 

And be time-keeper to the dead 
Who neither see nor hear? 

Nor would they heed, though they 

To learn from thee the passing hour, 


had power 


The sun may throw his ruddy light 
Upon thy chiselled face, 
And through the long and silent nig] 


oan} 
S 


said | 


together, and I prayed for the first time | 
Oh, may that prayer be} 


of sex with Him,” I said. I was just about to say 
“or of caste,” but I forbore, thinking it might then 
confuse instead of helping them to thetruth. With 
such inquirers it is well to meet them on the one 
point—to keep to the one thing at a time. But 

did not reason this way then, my instinct helped 
me, I think. Shoudanamee too took comfort from 
my assurance that her child was with Jesus; and 
both women blessed me for the good news this had 
been to their hearts. Then Shoudanamee said she 
too would like to be taught, and I said I should be 

» glad to have her. She is not so staid and grave 
in character as Naymanee, but is quicker in her 
feelings, I think ; the latter suffers much through 
having no son. Both these women are, I sincerely 
think, honestly seeking the way to Christ, but they 
are so surrounded with difficulties that they cannot 
put on the courage to openly profess. They must 
believe in secret. But our Saviour did not break 
the bruised reed—a way may open for them to 
confess Christ before men; the men of the house- 
hold may receive the tidings, who knows, and thi 
may yet be a household for God. The little leaven 
has been put into the lump; let us pray that on 
some future day it may indeed leaven it. I have 
much comfort in this work, and am thankful I have 
even been the means of binding up broken human 
hearts, on whom, because of their exceeding igno- 
rance, Christ must look with an exceeding love. 

B. ORME, 


A CHURCHYARD. 


The moon his beams replace : 
But suns may come, and moons may ¢ 
Yet what care they who sleep below ? 


Not for the dead then art thou there, 
To whom time is no mere, 

But as a silent monitor, 
At Death’s reception doer, 

To point as verger to the tomb, 

And warn the living of their doom. 


It seems a strange, yet fitting spot, 
To preach to passers by, 


Of things which are by most forgot, 
“Time and eternity.” 

And hast thou aught but failure found, 

Or has success thy mission crowned ?P 

Success it might and ought to be, 
But is I ween ! 

The sexton wipes his feet on thee, 
And idlers ’gainst thee lean, 

And some will cast a vacant eye, 

And count thy age in passing by. 


not so, 
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Nay, were the dead themselves to rise, 
Fear might attention gain ; 

3ut soon as ceased the first surprise, 
To thy momentous teaching ! | They too would preach in vain. 

Unheeded art thou as the stones What wonder then that few should feel 

Which lie above these dead men’s bones. 


A hundred years hast thou stood here 
Thy wordless sermons preaching, 
But ah, how few have lent an ear 





The moral of thy mute appeal! 
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A double lesson thus thou teachest, 
Nor is it all in vain thou preachest, 
(To those at least whom truth illumes) 
Mute moralist among the tombs. 
GEORGE JACQUE, 


We erred in saying that the dead 
Have lost all part in thee, 
For they await upon their bed 
The hour that sets them free : 
Time then is theirs until the hour, 
When Time and Death shall lose their power. 
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AN 
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Being Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 
BY A CURATE. 


XXXII.—A DOCK-LABOURER’S HISTORY. 





)} WILL give one 
more sketch 
of river-side 
life—an _ ac- 
count of one 
of the many 
casual dock- 
labourers with 
whom I have 
been acquaint- 
ed. There is 
no typeof cha- 
racter or COs- 
tume common 
to this class of 
people. Their 
destitution is 
the only thing 
they have in 
common. 
Those whom 
misfortune, 








sickness, im- | 





considered, a disproportionate share of my time. 
On the occasion I speak of I was bidding her good- 
bye, at last, in a hurry, when she said,— 

“ Couldn’t you spare time, sir, to see those poor 
people up-stairs ?” 

“What poor people?” I asked, thinking that her 
mind was wandering. I knew, not only of no poor 
people, but of no room, above her. I was under 
the impression that when I had reached her closet 
I had mounted to the “ top of the house.” 

“‘ The Searses, sir—haven’t you heard of them? 
The poor woman was in just before you came— 
half beside herself.” 

“ But is it a matter I must attend to to-day? I 
have more than half my calls to make yet.” 

“She says they haven’t a friend in the wide 
world to help them, and she’s afraid her husband 
will make away with himself. He can’t get any- 
thing to do, and she can’t get anything to do, and 
they’ ve ever so many children.” 

“Well, I'll go and see them ; 
must I get up to them ?” 

“ Turn to your right, sir, instead of going down- 
stairs, and you'll find the ladder—about at the back 


but which way 


providence, vice, or crime has left penniless and | of my bed.” 


friendless, but who have still the will, and fancy | 
at least they still have the strength, for hard work 
that requires neither skill nor recommendation, | 
muster about the dock-gates to fight for a chance | 
of getting less than a groat an hour, as sparrows | 
in hard frost fight for thrown-out crumbs in a back- 
yard. 


I obeyed her instructions, groping about in the 


| dusk—dusk though it was noontime—of the top- 


landing, and mounting the short ladder, found the 
| Searses in their strange upper chamber. They had 
|a roof to cover them, and when that is said, all is 
| said that can be said as to the homelikeness of 
their home. There was no lack of light or ven- 


One day I was making the round of visits I had | tilation in their cock-loft, since several of the tiles 


down on my list for the day. I was bidding good- 
bye to a poor bed-ridden woman, who lay all day | 
long in an almost dark cupboard, dependent on the | 
rough charity of her fellow-lodgers for any kindness 
or company until her weary daughter came home 
from work at night. This poor woman was singu- 
larly patient, not with the sullen patience which 
many sufferers have been hardened into, but with 
a patience which sprang from a genuinely submis- 
sive spirit. She thought little of herself, and bowed 
herself humbly, even cheerfully, to the will of God. 
I felt that it was presumption for me even to pro- 
fess to teach Christianity to her. 
with her I had to learn—to see the truths I talked 
about acted upon in unmistakable earnest. And 
yet I could not help lingering with this poor woman. 
It was such a change tor her to have any one who 
could stay for a few minutes beside her loneiy bed 
—such a joy to her to have any one with whom she 


| neck. 
|toned up behind, 
When I was 


could talk about Him who was her support and | 


solace, and then (even in visiting the sick in the 


East-end clerical vanity survives) the personal re- | 
ception this poor woman gave me was so different 


from what I got from a great many of those I 


visited, that I gave her, the demands upon it being 
VI.—45. 








had fallen from the roof. Between that dilapidated 
roof and the joists above the ceiling of the room 
beneath, Sears and his wife and a large family of 
small children were cooped. The poor whining 
youngsters were far less than half-clad in the most 
scarecrow collection of odds and ends that I had 
ever seen. One little girl had only a chemise on 
—a chemise made out of an old coal-sack, with 
holes cut in the sides for the arms, and in the bot- 
tom, changed into the top, for her poor lathy little 
A boy’s ragged jacket, inverted and but- 
prematurely supplied another 
pinched baby with a “skeleton-suit.” The sleeves 
were turned back at the “ wrist” to enable the poor 
little toes to find a way out from those queer 
trousers. Mrs. Sears’s scanty cotton gown, through 
wear and many washings, first brought back to the 
patternless hue of unbleached calico—a colour 
which much subsequent dirt had deepened into 
that of mud—hung so limply about her that it was 
plain she had no underclothing. Her face, if clean 
and plumped out, and if her unkempt hair had been 
neatly ringleted around it, would have been doll- 
ishly pretty. As it was, it looked like a doll’s face 
melted and scratched away into a doll death’s-head. 
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Sears’s black-muzzled face, peering out from a 
shock of matted black hair, was as wasted as his 
wife’s, but it had a far fiercer despair in it. He 
looked as if, had he been strong enough, he would 
have murdered me for intruding upon him, 

I told him that I had come to make 
about him and his family. 

“ Inquiries a ie howled in scorn. “ Can’t you 
see for yourself? If you haven’t brought food, be 
off with ye.” 

“Oh, don’t talk like that, Tom. Don’t mind 
him, sir—he don’t mean it,” cried the poor little 
woman, in a piteous fright lest I should take 
offence and leave ther to their fate. ‘ My children 
are starving, and so’m I, and so’s he, poor fellow, 
or he wouldn’t talk like that.” 

I found that all they had had that week—and it 
was drawing to its close—was the two or three 
loaves the parish had granted them at the be- 
ginning of the week. 

As they were plainly famished, I gave the man a 
trifle to buy some bread. As soon as he saw my 
hand move towards my pocket, he sprang from 
the rough floor on which he had been grovelling, 
and stood over me with a menacing look, as if he 
would tear my heart out if I did not give him 
enough. He pounced upon the first coin I brought 
out, darted from the room, and dashed at a head- 
long pace down the staircase. The soles were 
almost falling from his boots, and a dreary flap- 
flap-flapping they made upon the stairs. Presently 
he came back panting like a dog. He shook all 
over. The exertion he had taken had so over- 
come him, that if I had not caught him, he 
would have fallen to the floor. When I laid 
hold of him, he 
at me as if he thou 
his bread. As soon as he was seated, he tore 
into portions for his wife and children, and then 
fastened on his own crust. It was horrid to watch 
those poor creatures worrying their food. Except 
that the man had served the others before himself, 
and the woman had given her youngest child a bit 
of the piece she got ‘before she began to eat, they 
might have been so many wolves. As it happened, 
I had never before seen poor starving creatures 
just come into possession of food. I turned away, 
and looked out through one of the holes in the 
roof upon a wild erness of tiles and chimneys until 
that terrible “ family meal” was over. 

I began then to make i inquiries. To begin with, 
I asked Sears whether being out in search for wor k 
would not be better than nursing his despair at 
home. 

“Haven't I been ?” 
many epithets, which I need not repeat. 
down at the Docks this morning ? 

[ turned away, 
horrid east wind keeps on blowing, just to keep 
the ships out? I’m not afraid of work. Why 
don’t you give me some, instead of talking about | 
it? Whatever it is, I'll do it. I’ve worked, and 


she’s worked, poor thing, 


inquiries 


ght I meant to rob him of 
it 


he retorted fiercely, with 
““Wasn’t 














work to do. Where can I get work now except at 
the Docks? and this beastly wind has done me 
out of the chance of I’m a likely-looking 
fellow for any one. to hire, I? You'd rig me 
out and be my reference, zor/dén’t you? And what’s 
she to do—unless you want her to walk the streets ? 
And that would be no use either ; and yet she was 
a smart, pretty lass once, poor !” And the 
man, as he said it, burst into a laugh, half of 
mockery, half of remorseful pity, all « . utter misery, 
and clutched at the breast of his tattered, napless, 
greasy frock-coat with such violence that the string 
which supplied the place of buttons broke, and I 
saw that, as I suspected, he was shirtless. 

It was not easily that I gained Sears’s confidence. 
His heart was sore, and at war with all the world. 
If I took out my watch when I visited him, he 
looked as if I had insulted him. He seemed to 
think that I did him an injury in merely possessing 
a watch whilst he had none. At last, however, 
partly from him, and more trom his poor little wife, 
I learnt something of their history, and, adding my 
own impressions, may put it together thus :— 

Sears was the son of a small but tolerably thriving 


ain’t 


thing 





clutched his loaves and glared | 





| try town, and 
| out doing any, 


And wasn’t | 
with hundreds more, because this | 


y | dissipation within his rea B. 


whenever we could get ! 
! 


grocer and tea-dealer in a country town. He was 


| placed at its free grammar-school, and proved him- 


was stimulated by 
but when the 


So long as he 
he would work, 
humdrum rout he took no 
further interest in it. He was ighty lad, and 
always getting into scrapes. When he left school 
his father wished to apprentice him to himself, but 
young Sears had a soul above a grocer’s apron. He 
wanted to be a “lawyer.” His father could not 
afford to article him, but he made interest with the 
attorney who managed such little law business as old 
Sears had to put into his hands, the attorney, 
having heard that young Sears was a sharp lad, con- 
sented to take him into his office as a paid clerk, 
obscurely hinting that if he made him seful, | 
might, perhaps, eventually get | ticle S given him. 
A month of copying and errand-running, however, 
disgusted Sears with the “ law.” Tw o or three 
other lines of life were tried for him at his own re- 
quest, but time after time he came back upon his 
father’s hands ; grudging any work his father wished 
him to do at home, and yet feeling grievously in- 
jured if his father would not give himall the pocket- 
money he wanted. When his ed him 
money, his mother was weak enough to supply him 
with it on the sly. He had grown up into a hand- 
some hobbydehoy, dawdling about in a ll coun- 
nd fancying that he had “gentlemanly 
r work, and, with- 
comfortable food 
and drink, and tolerably smart clothes with a little 
in their pockets. He soon found such a 
life as that “slow,” from its ennut, 
plunged, or rather paddled, into the still duller 
Perhaps it was no 
, but character is soon 
‘e no ill deed can 
and deeds that 


self a clever boy. 
novelty and vanity, 
work became mere 


ine 
ine, 
{ 
l 


Seli u 


father reius 


sma 
5 a hy 2 a = 
tastes,” because he disliked regula 


could somehow get 


and to escape 


| very great harm he did at firs 
| lost in a small country town, hn 
be hid, every ill deed is ma 
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admit of two interpretations are sure to be con- 
strued in the less charitable sense. Having ob- 
tained, however, the reputation of a ‘scamp,” 
young Sears proceeded to justify it; and to escape 
the consequences of his escapade, he ran away to 
London, hurried to Charles Street, Westminster, 
and enlisted in a Lancer regiment. He chose the 
cavalry because he thought it the most dashing arm 
of the service, but when he had been sworn in and 
sent to his depot, he found that cavalry soldiers had 
a good many more disagreeable duties to perform 
than riding out in full regimentals, with their band 
braying and clashing and thumping in the van, and 
crowds of smiling women and children gaping ad- 
miration on either flank—than clanking their spurs 
in undress uniform on the pavements in the evening, 
with the air of heroes who have just saved their 
country, and confidently expect their non-militant 
countrymen’s abject worship, and their country- 
women’s proudly affectionate gratitude. For one 
thing, Sears found that he had to be taught to ride, 
and the bullying and the chaff he received in the 
riding-school hurt him more even than the frequent 
falls he got there. And then—especially since he 
was not yet privileged to ride the horses, in 
public, when they were groomed — he loathed 
the “stable-call” that rang with such taunting 
menace — “for if you don’t do it, the Colonel 
shall hear-r-r”—through the morning air. He 
had not enlisted in the cavalry that he might 
get up at unseasonable hours to currycomb 
biting horses, and wheel about barrow-loads of 
dung, in a dirty shirt, with braces dangling over 
dusty blue trousers that would give him a longer 
spell of brushing, to make them look decent, than 
he had to give his horses. He very soon wrote a 
penitent letter to his father, entreating him to 
buy him out. But the old man was annoyed by 
the disgrace which his son had brought upon him, 
and sternly refused. He was half inclined not to 
let his wife visit her son, but at last permitted 
her to do so. When, however, she came back in 
tears, he was as obdurate as ever. She tried to 
move him to pity by telling him that she had 
found her Tom on his knees at the barracks, scrub- 
bing floors like a slavey; but the old man only 
answered that it was a good thing anybody could 
make Tom do anything anyhow useful. Accordingly 


young Sears was drafted off to the head-quarters of | 


his regiment at the Cape, and for some months his 
family heard nothing of him. 


again at home pretty speedily—discharged from 


the service, according to his own statement, on | 
By this | 


account of an accident he had met with. 
time the old man had softened towards his son, 


and the mother and sisters were very proud to| 
from | 


welcome home their sun-burnt “ warrior” 
foreign parts. At any rate, he had seen “ wild 
Cafires.” He recommenced his dawdling life, and 
though his character was really rather worse instead 
of better, he was at first regarded with rather 


But he turned up | 


idle life he fell in love with a blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired little dressmaker, who listened to him as 
Desdemona listened to Othello, and, since she had, 
for a wonder, decision of character enough to insist 
upon marriage, he married her clandestinely. His 
father was very angry when he discovered the 
marriage, but was persuaded by his wife to buy a 
small tobacconist’s business in London for his son. 
He soon failed in that. His father put him into 
other small businesses—a musical-instrument shop, 
a news-vendor’s, &c.—but he managed somehow 
to fail in all, At last the old man’s patience was 
exhausted. In reply to a hundredth appeal for 
help—for all this time little ones had been coming 
as fast as they could come—he sent his son a 
45 note, and told him that that was the last 
money he would ever have from home—that he 
had already had far more than was just to his 
sisters. Nevertheless, of course, the mother did 
send money after that; but that source of supply 
was soon dried up, and Sears found himself with a 
large family and nothing to keep them and himself 
upon. No doubt he was quite sincere when he 
told me that he would do any work—a poor fellow 
who cannot even get dock-work is not likely to be 
very fastidious—but I could plainly see that his 
“pride” (to use a very absurd conventional 
phrase), foolishly encouraged by his fondly ad- 
| miring little wife, had made him turn up his nose 
at chances of what he called “ menial” work which, 
| if he had secured it, would have enabled him to earn 
|some kind of a living, at any rate. Though he 
still called such work “ menial,” and thought he 
| had been shamefully used in not having had the 
| refusal of better employment offered him, he 
cursed his folly in having despised such work until 
it was too late for him to get it, however eagerly he 
| might covet it. 

When the mothers supplies ceased, Sears 
| had to sell furniture and clothes to keep his 
| family a little while longer afloat. Whilst he 
| had still a “respectable” suit of clothes he got a 
| few odd jobs of work which he did not consider 
| menial—receiving for them less than a quarter of 
the pay menial work for the same time would have 
brought him in. His wife did a little at her old 
| trade, but the little suddenly became less and then 
| became nothing. She soon had no clothes fit to 
seek customers in, and had come to live amongst 
| people who had no money to spend on dress- 
making—who thought themselves lucky if they 
| could make the rags they had still hold together 
anyhow. In his first sermon on the Lord’s Prayer 
Mr. Maurice remarks, “ As the mere legal, formal, 
distinctions of caste become less marked, how apt 
are men to indemnify themselves for that loss by 
drawing lines of their own as deep, and more 
arbitrary!” There is no section of our complex 
| English society which that acute remark might not 
cause to flinch. Old families look down upon 


families of recent creation. Sons of men who have 




















more respect by his townsfolk as being one who | gained wealth and titles through commerce, speak 
had “seen the world.” Whilst he was leading this | with ludicrous horror of the defilement caused by 
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“twade.” The wholesale dealer looks upon a 
shopkeeper as a being with whom, except as a 
customer, he cannot possibly have any connection. 
The druggist’s wife loftily ignores the baker's wife 
(although, perhaps, they went to school together), 
and the flour-powdered baker considers the butcher 
“a greasy, vulgar feller.” In any claimant of 
intrinsic superiority founded on accidental circum- 
stances, such airs would seem ridiculous—if they 
were not so awfully unchristian. As Mr. Maurice 
points out, how can such people say, in sincerity, 
‘“* Our Father?” And who, in his human phase, 
was the Saviour in whom these despisers of their 
brethren would fain hope they have interest enough, 
when they are on their death-beds, to get them into 
heaven? A carpenter’s apprentice who afterwards 
had nowhere to lay his head. 

The unchristianity of social exclusiveness is so 
glaring that one hardly likes to laugh at its ab- 
surdity, and yet sometimes it zs very amusing. I 
once heard a man without education, manners, wit, 
or even money, who, nevertheless, prided himself 
on being descended from a long traceable line of 
humdrum ancestors who had never done anything 
for the world except perpetuate their very unin- 
teresting family, gravely state that although he 
charitably hoped that “common people” mght get 
to heaven, he could ot believe that he should be 
obliged to mix with them there. He seemed to 
think that he, so to speak, would be ceremoniously 
shown into a celestial family-pew, whilst any com- 
mon people who managed to enter heaven would 
have to slink into the free seats. Perhaps even 
more amusing than such folly as this is the auteur 
with which people of the lower middle class look 
down on “mere working men,” though they, or 
their fathers, may have been mere working men, and 
really better off as such than as small shopkeepers. 
To have to work so many hours a-day for a master 
degrades a man in the eyes of these social judges, 
and to have to “sink” to such a position afflicts 
them as muchas an “aristocrat” would be afflicted 
if compelled to wait behind the counter of a shop, 
and run out, bare-headed, cringing, smirking, and 
“ washing his hands with invisible soap,” to “ car- 
riage customers.” 

It was not, therefore, until starvation absolutely 
stared him in the face that Sears in desperation 
tried the Docks. He thought that, having stooped 
to such a degradation, he was sure of work, but he 
found himselt terribly mistaken. Many a time after 
shouting himself hoarse, and getting squeezed black 
and blue, in his efforts to attract the attention of 
the calling foreman, he had found himself still un- 
hired. When there was the slightest chance of 
fresh hands being needed in the course of the day, 
he lingered on in or about the Docks until pay 
time came, in a faint hope of earning a few pence 
by a sudden job. At other times, as on the occa- 
sion on which I made his acquaintance, he returned 
to his wretched “home” to madden himself by the 
sight of those for whom he felt that he ought to 
have been the bread-winner. There was not much 





to esteem in the man’s character, and, therefore, 
I was glad to see that he never shirked his respon- 
sibility as husband and father. I have known 
many men, under less crushing circumstances, free 
themselves of the care of wife and children—by 
running away from them. It was, I think, a 
fortunate thing for poor little Mrs. Sears and her 
children that, even when anxious to get her hand- 
some husband anyhow, she insisted on his marry- 
ing her. The legal tie not only made him afraid 
of the consequences of deserting his wife and 
children, but gave him a respect for her, however 
wildly he might talk at times, which she would 
certainly have lacked if she had come to him on 
the terms he was at first base enough to propose. 
It was pathetic to see how the poor little woman, 
in spite of her frequent repinings at the privations 
to which she had been reduced, would try hard to 
fancy that she was as fond of her husband as ever 
she’was, and that he was as fond as ever of her. 
Poor little wasted doll! I am afraid that there 
was not much fondness left in her husband’s heart 
—that he would have shed few tears over her 
corpse, so long as the children had died before 
her. But, at any rate, he did—however surlily— 
what he could for his wife and children. When he 
got a day’s work at the Docks he toiled on all day 
—straining at winches, and walking up hollow 
cylinders like a wearily heavy-footed squirrel— 
without diminishing his small pay in summer, his 
smaller pay in winter, by running into debt with 
the “ grub-man” beyond a penny or so he felt him- 
self compelled to expend on trust when, as often 
was the case, he had gone fasting to his fight for 
work. 

I did not know the Searses long. They 
vanished from their cock-loft with as little notice 
as they had entered it. 

My bedridden old woman told me of their de- 
parture. “If they was lying in the ground, with 
their souls at peace with God through Jesus 
Christ, I should be glad to know they was gone— 
though it was a kind o’ company to hear the poor 
little things scuffling overhead.” 


XXXIIIL— KETCH ’EM ALIVE, OH !” 


A LITTLE way ahead of me one summer evening I 
noticed a pale sickly lad of ten or eleven languidly 
swinging himself along upon a crutch, whilst a 
sturdy, chubby, curly-headed little fellow, a year or 


two younger, trotted by his side. They had not 
gone far before a lounging hobbydehoy brutally 
knocked up the cripple’s crutch, and the poor little 
fellow fell violently on his face. My fingers itched 
to box the young coward’s ears, but before I could 
get to him, the chubby little boy whose curly head 
scarcely came above the scoundrel’s waistband, 
had rushed in at him, and was punishing every 
reachable portion of his frame with fist and foot 
most strenuously. The bully looked half scared, 
but still he could have crushed his young antago- 
nist by merely falling on him, and, therefore, I 
fear the cripple’s plucky little champion would 
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have come off second-best in the long run, had it 
not been for my presence on the scene. Availing 
himself of that as an excuse for turning tail before 
so diminutive an opponent, the hobbydehoy took 
to his heels; turning back, when he had got 
to a safe distance, to shake his fist at Curly Head 
and shout, “/’ll pay yer when I ketches yer. I'll 
wring yer neck, yer young warmin ; and won't I give 
Dot-and-go-one a hidin’ ?” 

Curly Head was white with rage and quivering 
with indignation. ‘ Don’t blubber, Jack,” he said 
half crossly, half pityingly to the cripple—* don’t 
let that cur see he’s hurt ye. He’s my brother, sir,” 
Curly Head explained to me, “‘and he’s lame and 
weak, and so that willin is allus a-persecutin’ him, 


Poor Jack’s nose was bleeding, and he had been 
altogether so much shaken by his fall that I thought 
it well to walk back with the boys to their home, 
close by, from which they had started for an evening 
stroll. We entered a ground-floor room in a house 
in a blind alley. At the doors of most of the 
houses, slovenly men in shirt-sleeves, and sluttish 
women who looked half-undressed, were lolling and 
squatting—some smoking, others panting as if the 
foully sultry air half-stifled them. But in this room a 
mangle was rumbling backwards and forwards. The 
perspiring woman who was turning it rested on the 
handle as we went in. ‘“ Why, my Jack,” she cried, 
“what's up? Sam”—turning reproachfully to 
Curly Head—“ I thought you’d ha’ took better care 
of your brother, or I wouldn’t ha’ let him go out 
with you.” 

Poor little Sam seemed to feel this reproach very 
keenly. But I explained that he was not in the 
slightest degree to blame for what had happened to 
his invalid elder brother, and trumpeted his prowess 
in avenging his brother’s wrongs. Jack was as 
eager as I was to free Sam from blame. The mother 
put the door-key down Jack’s back to stop the 
bleeding at the nose, and then, having felt him all 
over to make sure that no bones were broken, 
opened a cupboard, out of which rolled the boys’ 
bundle of bedding ; arranged it, with Sam’s help, in 
a corner, and bade Jack lie down and rest upon it. 
By the time she went back to her mangle we were 
Con- 
versation, however, is carried on with difficulty in a 
room in which a mangle is rumbling, and, therefore, 
I soon took my departure. It was hastened by a 
hint which the good woman gave that the boys had 
better undress and go to bed :—“ Jack’ll feel easier 
with his clothes off, and you’ve got to be up early 
to-morrow, Ketch-em-alive !” 

Little Sam grinned, and began to unbutton his 
waistcoat, but stopped suddenly, in perplexity as to 
whether it would be “ behaving proper” to undress 
before a parson—especially a parson who had 
found no fault with him for fighting. 

An evening or two afterwards I called to inquire 
after Jack. As I sat chatting with him and his 





mother, Sam came in—looking a very queer little 
figure. 





He was sunburnt as red as a brick, and his | 





peakless cap was tiaraed with a yellow fly-paper 
thickly studded with flies. 
“Sold ’em all, mother,” he shouted— 


‘ Ketch ’em alive, the nasty flies, 
Don’t let ’em bite poor baby’s eyes.’ 


And now I must be off to get some more. I'll 
soon be back, Jack. ‘There’s the money, mother. 
Ketch ’em alive, oh !” 

He rattled a heap of coppers out of his trousers- 
pockets on to the table, asked his mother for silver 
to purchase his next day’s stock, and went off 
whistling to get it. 

“I’m sure he didn’t see you, sir,” apologized his 
mother, fearful that I should feel hurt at not having 
been noticed by so influential a member of the 
family as Sam. ‘“He’s a dear good boy,” she 
added, as she counted out the coppers. “ Miles 
he must ha’ walked—his little legs must be fit to 
drop off. Seven dozen he’s sold. If he could sell 
‘em like that every day, me and you could do, 
couldn’t us, Jack? I wish you could go out, too, 
Jack, and so do you, don’t you, Jack? And there’s 
only a penny he’s spent on hisself, if he’s spent 
that. He must be half famished. Git his supper 
out, Jack, and run round and buy asaveloy, there’s 
a good boy—Sam likes a relish.” 

Jack instantly hopped off, and the good woman, 
delighted with her younger son’s earnings, again 
broke forth in praises of him. “A dear good boy 
he is. Every penny he arns he brings me. It’s a 
pity there isn’t flies all the year round, though they 
is such a bother. ‘The papers—leastways when 
they first comes up—pays better than shoe-blackin’, 
and they’re respectabler than tumblin’, But Sam’ll 
do that when he can’t git anythink else to do—and 
uncommon well he does it. You'd die of laughin’ 
to see him go along on his toes and ‘ands, ’eels 
hover ’ead, jest as if he vas a vheel. And he can 
walk about on his ’ands with his legs a-danglin’ 
down—all kind o’ thinx that boy can do. Itsa 
blessin’ to ’ave a son like him. Anythink he can 
do, he will do, and do it well, too. I wish Jack 
was like him, but that ain’t poor Jack’s fault, and 
two brothers fonder o’ one another you won't see, 
go where you will,—no, not if they was young 
princes in golden palaces. Jack’ll do anythink he 
can, poor boy, and, bein’ the eldest, it must be ’ard 
for him not to do’alf a quarter as well as Sam. But 
he never shows it, and poor Jack didn’t ought to 
neither. Sam looks arter him like a father—a deal 
kinder than his own father were. My poor ’usband 
—he’s been at rest this four year, thank God— 
used to whop poor Jack, though he were a cripple. 
It’s made me so savage that, God forgive me, I’ve 
sent the flat-iron flyin’ at his ’ead, and I shouldn’t 
ha’ much cared then if it had settled him, though I 
feel lonesome without him now. But it were a 
cryin’ shame, worn’t it, sir, though he zs dead, 
poor man? You should ha’ seen my little Sam. 
He worn’t much more than a babby then, but he’d 
clinch his little fists and polish off his daddy in a 
surprisin’ manner for a child o’ his years. My old 
man would laugh, but I do believe he got afraid to 
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lift his hand agin Jack when Sam were by. And 
to see that boy now when Jack’s bad. He always 


works as ard as ever he can, but then you’d say he | 
to git back to | 
the hour together and 


>| 


worked ’arder than ever he could, 
Jack, and he'll sit by him for 
play marbles on the bed-clothes. We're talkin 
about Sam,” said the woman, as Jack hopped in 
with the saveloy. ‘ Azn’t he a good boy, Jack?” 

“Who says he ain't?” answ 
fiercely at me, as if 
my head, if he found 
his brother’s character. 

Presently Sam came 


he meant to fling 
that I had been maligning 
S ¢ 
back with his bundle of fly- 
papers. He was shy at first when he saw me, and 
was very hungry moreover. He ate his supper in 

silence, but when that was over, he soon recovered 
his tongue, and began to tell us of his adventures. 
He had star = in the early morning for Finchley, 
and then worked back into the City by way of| 
Fortis Green, Muswell Hill, Crouch End, Hornsey 
Rise, Holl caer Canonbury, and the +“ er] 
Road. “I wished you was with me, Jacl 
heard him say to his brother. “They was noe 
the ’ay out by ‘Ighgit. I sold six to them as was 
cuttin’ it, to take ome, but one chap put his down, 
sticky side up’ards, and when he went to look for 
it he couldn't it for the flies. So I give him 
another for nuftink, becos he’d give me a bit o’ 
bacon and a sup o’ beer. They was restin’ ’avin’ 
their dinners, so I stopped an’ ’ad a rest too, and 
see, Jack, what I’ve brought ye—I got ’em whilst I 
was waitin’.” 

Out of his cap and his jacket-pocket Sam pro- 
duced a pile of crushed grass, weeds, white clover, 
groundsel, sorrel, hemlock-blossom, and _plantain- 
spires. It was a queer-looking posy, but Jack 
hung delighted over it, arranging it as artistically 
as he could. Crushed though it was, the sweet 
scent of the dewy, sunny country still lingered 
upon it, and common though the leaves and flowers 
were, they were precious to poor Jack, whose in- 
firmity had prev 
meadow. All his little life long he had been cooped 
up in brick and mortar. Grimy Goodman’s Fields 
were the only fields he knew, and the 
Trinity Square the biggest spread of verdure he 
had ever seen. Sam had also brought home a 
plump little red field. -mouse from the hay-field. “I 
was layin’ down,” he said, “and I see somefink 
cuttin’ along as if it was a bit 0’ brick runnin’, so I 
grabbed at it, and it felt soft, but I’d precious ’ard 
work to ketch it, it wriggled in and out so, and 
there it was a kind o’ mouse. I ’ope I ’aven’t 
squashed him. I knew you'd like to see him, 
Jack.” 
and pulled out poor rumpled, almost asphyxiated 
little mousie. He looked at first very 1 much 
he fad been “ squashed,” but gradu 
breath and spirits, and trailing his stumpy Tittle 
tail, scuttled across the table right into the hands 
of delighted Jack. The mother was by no means 
so delighted. ‘‘ What ever did you go for to bring 
that nasty thing home for, Sam?” she querulously 


see 


ered Jack, glancing | 
his crutch at | 


snted him from ever reaching a| 


garden in | 


Sam put his hand into his shirt-bosom, | 


as if | 


| inquired. ‘“ Hain’t we got ugh o’ them beastly 
rats and mice without your bringin’ more on ’em to 
eat us up >—What ever are you a-strokin’ him for, 
as he was a Christian, Jack?” she added 
sharply. Turn him out into the lane this minute, 
and don’t be sich a babby. I do wonder you and 
Sam hain’t more sense.” 

But oom, who had brought home 

verified e xpectatio1 1 that his 5 
would oe p Said s to make a pet of such a curiosity, 
| pointed out loftily, if n lot _ very learnedly, the differ- 
ences between town an ‘ mice, and saddled 
himself with the responsibili ng proven- 
der for the captive. S: ‘hat the mouse 
would “like to eat” he arranged 
matters to own si ting that he 
could always go once a week, rate, and get 
“a lot o’ stuff out of an ’ Accordingly Jack 
id when I left, the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
was allowed to retain his 
| 1. home for mousie 
somehow found 
| 
| 
| 


~TlO 


mousie in the 
at-home _ brother 


sta} 


were 
1t1S 


his 


two boys were very | 

out of an old cigar-box that had 

its way into their rank-tobacco-smoking alley. The 
; r,and Sam got 

remem- 


| flies were very numerous that summ 
bered such a time, ve air of 


| “old experience” with the 
“ketch-’em-alive-oh” business, dating only from 
the previous summer. ahead, sir,” 
| said his pleased mother on another evening when I 
{looked in. “He's ¢ uite a now. 
Some of his c ners § y the 
papers only draws the fli ketches 
and the people 
Ighgit way, more 
runon’em. And t 
good boy he is. What 

gone and done now, sir? 

about the medders hup ’J 

fair pined to git a sight on’em. A 
never been ou ndon, poor boy. And what 
do you think Aad Sam 0° went and did? 
There’s a man that lives down Crown Yard as keeps 
a furnitur’ wan, and Sam found out that he were 
a-goin’ on a job somevheres hup by the Harchway 
Tavern, and so Sam got him to give both of ’em a 
| lift so far as that, and then Sam was to take Jack 
into the medders, and leave him there whilst he 
went about sellin’ his ketch-’em and come 
for him and pay his ’bus back to the Bank, as if he 
was a gen ‘lem an, and Jack was to wait for him 
there, and they’d come home I wish 
they was in. ‘They'll both poor 


rid of his papers very readily. He never 
said, with a 
acquaintance 


oro 
sick 


he 


—his 
‘““Sam’s goin’ 


connection 
they do believe 
yow they 
the 
, there’s a regular 
boy. <A dear 
he’s been and 
been talkin’ 
that poor Jac k 
fore to-day he’s 


ust 


oO! 


Ay 
Any’ 


‘em, buyin’ papers. 


Hup 


hat S 





o Lk 


m mine 


ve 


1) 


os 
Ives, 


retner. 


lO2 


be dead-tired, 


| boys.” 
| DO} 


They certainly did look tired when they came in 
1 Even the walk from the 
ength, and although 

, he had been 


a few minutes afterwards. 

| Bank was a pull upon Jack’ 

little Sam had got the li 

on his legs nearly all 
But two happier 


Jack had 
1g in a world 
uld hardly 
grass must 
but 


never saw. 


boy sh I 


| been holiday-making from ear 


ly morn 
him that 
By that time the 
} hed 


ifes 


| tl that was so new to he c 
believe in its reality. 


ha ve been dried up dusty, 
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“Oh! mother, everything’s green and clean in the back an angry word—TI cannot say guéfeso much 
country,” was Jack’s ecstatic summary of his expe- | about looks—in return for her constant nagging at 
riences. what she made out to be his wilful lack of work. 

Sam was as pleased, because he had not only! Altogether I came to entertain a great respect 
done well in his business, but also been able to for little ‘“ Ketch~em-alive-oh,” as I had got into 
stand treat to his sick brother. Perhaps Sam the habit of calling Sam. The title from my lips 
showed a little half jealousy, half supercilious su- at first not only amused him but gratified him ; but 
periority, when Jack talked of the country as if I ceased to use it when I found that it slightly 
somehow he understood it better, could get more annoyed him even from me, as reminding him of 
pleasurable meaning out of it, though he had been the time when his mother had made so much of 
only one day in it, than experienced Sam. To him because there were so many flies to catch alive. 
keep up his reputation for experience, Sam would | My respect for the little fellow was not in the 
ever and anon interject the name of a road, Xc., | slightest degree lessened because he could not help 
into Jack’s descriptions of the places he had sometimes showing by his looks that his sense of 
visited—“ Them’s St. John’s Willas ”—“ ’Ornsey | justice had been wounded. I have small respect 
Lane they calls that”—and soon. But although for people who are always talking about their 
Sam was better up than his brother in topo-| rights and righteousness—small belief in the rights 
graphical nomenclature, he seemed quite astounded and righteousness of which they prate; but I do 
that Jack had noticed so many things that /e had | not think that little Sam sinned grievously against 
not noticed. ‘One ’ud think you’d heyes at the the law of Christian charity in not being able 
back o’ yer ’ead, Jack—but then it’s all new to always to prevent his eyes frgm saying that his 
you, an’ I’m glad you liked it,” said experienced | mother did him wrong. 
and, on the whole, delighted little Sam. 

Hot summer weatherextended late into the autumn 
that year. Sam sold so many “ketch-’em-alives,”| I BEGAN this series of desultory papers with an 
that he began to wonder what his mother could do | account of “ Little Creases.” I wiil end it with a 
with “all the money” he brought home. Jack | little further account of her. 
had more than one other country trip out of it, and| She grew up into a handsome young woman—so 
then—frost setting in suddenly, Jack being laid up | handsome that I was very glad when she ceased to 
for the winter, and both Sam and his mother sud-| be a street-seller. Her grandmother became so 


XXXIV.—BESSIE MARRIED. 


denly sinking from full wotk into slack—their | infirm beth in body and imimind that it was neces- 
united “all” very soon looked very little. 


The | sary she should have.some one always with her. 
change made the poor woman peevish. Sam’s | The neighbours advised Bessie to let her be taken 
lean days had swallowed up ‘his fat days out of her | into the workhouse, but Bessie would not hear of 
memory. She no longer sang his praises, and | this ; although poor Mrs. Jude, in her imbecility, 
although she never ceased ito pity poor Jack, her | had relapsed into the camtankerousness which was 
pity took a form that was very unpleasant to both | her characteristic before she had.come under any 





boys. She was fond of saymg before me, when Fer Bessie’s sake, neigh- 
bours would now and then drop in to look after the 
old woman, but not often, or for long. In their 
own phrase, it “worn’t pleasant to ‘ave their noses 
snapt off jist for doim’ a kindness to the old cat.” 
So Bessie had to give up the wandering life which 
long habit had made far pleasanter than a seden- 
tary life seemed to ‘her at first, and stay at home 
to look after, and work hard for, a poor cross old 
woman who ‘had mever shown her much kindness, 
‘and who rewarded her kind nurse for her often 
most disagreeable duties by constant grumpiness 
and fault-finding, and sometimes by speeches that 
would have been shamefully insulting if the poor 


they were both present, that it was “a thousand 
pities Jack hadn’t the use of his limbs—Ae'd be a 
good, industr’ous boy, instid o’ livin’ on his mother, 
doin’ nothin’; which there is a hexcuse for Azm, 
poor feller, becos he can’t do a mortial think, ’ow- 
ever he might wish it.” 

Jack did not like to be reminded in this way of 
his infirmity, but he felt more on account of the 
injustice done to willing little Sam—a good deal 
more than Sam felt for himself. Of course, when 
he had been out in the cold streets all day trying 
hard to earn a few pence, he thought it too bad 
that he should be snubbed for having brought 


softening influences. 

















home so few, and that he should be scowled at as | old creature had been responsible for her utter- 
a robber of his struggling mother and sick brother | ances. When, however, such speeches are only 
if he had ventured to invest in a “ha’p’orth” of | slight exaggerations of utterances which the hearer 
“baked plum” or “currant roley-poley” for his | remembers to have been made when the utterer 
own out-of-doors consumption ; but Sam bore the | was responsible, it is difficult to allow at all times 
snubbing and the scowling very philosophically. | full weight to the plea of irresponsibility, and, 
He knew that Jack did not think him lazy or | under any circumstances, such speeches are not 
selfish, and went on being thoughtfully kind to | pleasant to listen to. Bessie’s temper was often 
Jack, and waiting patiently until his mother should | sorely tried, but it bore the trial bravely. The 
be in a better temper. He would fire up some-| goodness of cloth is tested by rubbing it the 
times at her constant harping on his brother's | wrong way, and that is the only infallible mode of 
involuntary uselessness, but he never gave her | testing goodness of temper likewise. 
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The indoor work which Bessie did was not all | Bessie, with a smile, when I began to remonstrate 
of one kind. She did whatever she could get to| with the old woman. “Granny ’ll feel cold bimeby, 
do. One of her jobs, I remember, was fireworks- | an’ then she'll be glad on it. I'd keep her warm, 
making. A manufacturer of these, on a small| if she’d let me, but it puts her out, and so I 
scale, lived in Bateman’s Rents, and he employed | humour her, poor thing.” Mrs. Jude had been 
Bessie to stuff his cases. A.day or two before | listening with a face full of suspicion, almost of 
one Fifth of November I went into Mrs. Jude’s | hatred. Replying to what she had imperfectly 
room, and found the old woman raking out the | overheard, she said angrily, “ Puts it out! Yes, 
little fire, which I learnt Bessie had already lighted | and I means to put it out. I ain’t a-goin’ to be 
five times. “’Tain’t any use, sir,” whispered | blowed-up with gunpowder, whilst I’ve got my five 
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senses left. That’s what that gal’s doin’ it for. | bad gal, Bessie—jest like your wicked mother ; but 
And me that’s kep’ her since she was a babby. | I ain’t a-goin’ to be blowed up with gunpowder.” 
She wants to git rid o’ me, she do; but she shan’t, And the old woman chuckled, wagged her head, 
not whilst I’ve got my senses. Mayhap, my | and went on raking out the coals. 

strength ain’t what it was, though Bessie do make Bessie might, perhaps, have felt uncomfortable | 
me do all the nastiest work—a dozen times and more | if her grandmother had talked in this way before | 
I’ve had to see to that fire—and yet she won’t give | some people; but she knew that I should not 
me enough to eat. But I ain’t a fool yet, though | attach any weight to what the poor old creature 
Bessie ’d make folks think so. You're a reg’lar| said, and so she said nothing in reply, but went on 
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smuttying her face and fingers at her little table, so 
littered with powder and blue and whitey-brown 
serpent cases that it looked like a Lilliputian 
arsenal, 

I asked Mrs. Jude whether she would not let 
me take the tongs and put the embers back into 
the grate, on the plea that I felt cold. 

Ah, well, she wouldn’t blow me up while you 
was here,” Mrs. Jude answered, giving me the 
tongs. When I had coaxed the coals into a little 
flame, she warmed her hands enjoyingly over it, 
and went on,— 

“ Everybody’s kinder to me than my own flesh 
and blood. ‘That gal knows how perished I feel, 
settin’ here shiverin’ without a fire; but she will 
make me. If she can’t blow me up, she thinks 
she can make me ketch my death o’ cold. She’s a 
downright bad gal—jest like her mother. "I'wouldn’t 
be safe for me to live with her, if I hadn’t my wits 
about me. But that’s what I have, thank God, 
and I ain’t a-goin’ to be friz to death, no, nor I ain’t 
a-goin’ to be blowed up nayther, and that’s what I 
can tell her!” 

I was foolish enough to try to show the poor 
old woman the real state of the case—how ludi- 
crously she was deceived, how utterly she mis- 
represented Bessie. In reply, Mrs. Jude jerked 
up her chin with a scornful though voiceless little 
laugh, and a wooden look of obstinate incredulity. 
If I couldn't see things that lay plain before my 
eyes, why then it was no use talking to me any 
more about them : ¢4a¢ was what poor Mrs. Jude’s 
look said. I dropped Bessie, and got the old 
woman to talk about other matters. Every now 
and then, as we chatted, she would nod off to 
sleep, but she often got interested, and talked as 
sanely as she had ever talked. She proved to be 
right, and Bessie and I wrong, as to the date of 
some little occurrence in Bateman’s Rents we had 
been talking about. The poor old woman was 
delighted at her triumph. ‘The next minute she 
was tloundering ina chaos of curiously distorted and 
blended recollections ; but as we had owned that 
she had once been right, she felt sure that, what- 
ever we might choose to say, we must acknowledge 
to ourselves, at any rate, that she was always right, 
and she rode roughshod over us accordingly. She 
did so with an exultation evidently so pleasant to 
herself that Bessie and I had not the’slightest wish 
to disturb her belief in her infallibility. From the 
argumentative vantage-point she thought she occu- 
pied she began to look down so complacently on 
Bessie that 1 began to hope that Bessie would be 
spared any more sharp speeches. 

But Bessie washed her gunpowdery hands, went 
to the cupboard, put some food on a plate, mixed 
a little weak brandy-and-water, and brought the solid 
and liquid refreshment to her grandmother, saying 
cheerily, “ Now then, granny, it’s time. The 
doctor said, you know, that you was to take a 
little and horfen.” The poor old woman gave a 
pettish push at the plate and glass,—taking care, 
however, not to spill the brandy-and-water. “The 








doctor didn’t say nuffink o’ the sort,” she answered 
testily. “The doctor don’t know nuffink. ’7Zain’¢ 
horfen I gits it. No, I don’t. There’s nuffink fit 
to heat in this ’ouse. You're allus a-stuffin’ me till 
I’m fit to bust. And sperrits !—you know I never 
tasted sperrits in my life. You git ’em in to drink 
em yourself, and make me your hexcuse; and 
who’s to pay for ’em, I’d like to know? That's 
how I’m put upon, sir.” 

“Come, granny, take your grub, and drink this 
up—it’ll do you good.” 

“No, I ’ont.” 

But the poor old woman, when left to herself, 
did eat her food, and drink her drink, in slow 
enjoyment—only complaining of her brandy-and- 
water, first that it was so strong, it took her 
breath away ; and, next, that it was so weak that 
she couldn’t taste “ nuffink but water spiled.” 

But poor Mrs, Jude’s temper was soon again 
ruffled by the appearance of a good-tempered young 
fellow, who looked rather sheepish when he found 
that I was there. 

“What is it, Flop?” asked Bessie, who also 
looked rather shamefaced. 

“Is his legs ready, Bessie ?” was the rejoinder. 

Bessie drew two long roughly-sewn empty sack- 
ing-bags from under the bed, and Flop (= Philip) 
departed. ‘“ Ah, that’s the way I’m treated now,” 
groaned Mrs. Jude. ‘That gal brings her fellers 
colloguin’ about, and robs me to my wery face.” 

“Why, granny, them ain’t yourn, an’ they 
wouldn't be worth much if they was. You see, sir, 
Flop and his brother is goin’ out with a Guy on the 
Fifth, and so as me and Flop’s acquainted, I said 
I’d do the legs for’em. ’Tain’t that they want no 
more shapin’ than a roley-poley pudden, but Flop 
ain’t over ’andy with his needle.” 

“ And what is Flop?” 

“Well, sir, he ain’t doin’ nuffink jest at present. 
A light-porter he were, but he slipped off a ladder 
and ’urt the small of his back, and so he lost his 
place, and now he’s lvokin’ about for another, poor 
teller. That’s why he’s a-goin’ out with the Guy. 
He’s a wery industr’ous young man, and don’t like 
to set twiddlin’ his thumbs.” 

“ But what will he get by his Guy ?” 

“Oh, mayhap, clear a pound or so, if them 
Hirish don’t set on him, and take it, and spile the 
Guy. They’re that spiteful—’specially when the 
Guys is about. They makes ’em as rampagious as 
mad bulls, an’ they’re savage enough at the best o’ 
times.” 

“Those poor Irish, Bessie. Haven't you learnt 
to leave them alone yet?” 

“It’s them as won't leave us alone, sir. What 
right has them Romans to hinterfere with us Pro- 
testants in our own country? If we likes to carry 
Guys, and Popes, and Cardinal Wisenrans about, 
and burn ’em arterwards, we've a right to, and serve 
‘em jelly well right. \ou was a-preachin’ agin the 
Pope yerself, sir, on’y last Sunday.” 

“TI don’t think I said that it was a kind orasen- 


i sible thing to make a hideous image of him and 
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carry it about to exasperate people who reverence 
him. You have improved wonderfully since I first 


church, and, when she could get a neighbour to sit 
| with her grandmother, it had been a great pleasure 


knew you, Bessie, but you have a good deal of | to her to attend service with her “ young man.” I 


charity to learn yet. You must remember that 
Roman Catholics, after all, are fellow Christians.” 

“ Christians! They may call theirselves so; 
and so you might call yerself a cowcumber, but 
that wouldn’t make ye one.” 

The fear of what might happen to Flop’s Guy 
had so intensified Bessie’s dislike of the Irish— 
originally a merely traditional unreasoning inter- 
national antipathy, but now disguised under cover 
of regard for pure doctrine—that she raised her 
voice in a way that made me raise my eyes. 

Mrs. Jude instantly struck in. The poor old 
woman chafed under the constant supervision which 
Bessie’s kindness compelled her to keep over her 
grandmother. There was a chance now, Mrs. 
Jude thought, of her bringing her monitress to book 
with the interested approval of a bystander, and so 
she exclaimed with delighted indignation,— 

“Who are you a-talkin’ to, you saucy slut? An’ 
you as shammed to set such store on parsons! Is 
them yer manners ?” 

I got the poor old woman into chat again, and 
presently I read and prayed with her. 
objected to the reading. The Bible was good, very 
good, no doubt, she said, but it was no use now to 
the likes of her. But when she caught familiar 
phrases, they seemed to soothe her. She nodded 


her head approvingly, and ceased tapping her fingers 
with feeble impatience on the arms of her chair. 


When Bessie and I knelt down, she insisted on 
kneeling down too. When we rose from our knees, 
she did not resent the necessary help which Bessie 
gave her in rising from hers. She shook hands 
with me at parting as if she were quite at peace 
with herself and every one else once more ; but I 
had hardly got outside the room before I heard her 


again scolding Bessie, and again obstinately raking | 


out the coals. 

Of course, I had discovered the relation in which 
“‘ Flop” stood to Bessie, and therefore made it my 
business to make inquiries about him. I found 
that he was a very worthy young fellow, sober, in- 
dustrious, and very fond of the handsome young 
woman I still could not help thinking of, and occa- 
sionally speaking of as “ Little Creases.” 

For a time, like Bessie, he did any odd jobs he 
could get hold of; but he saved money enough to 


procure his licence, and, at last, thanks to the | 


character he received from the firm in whose ser- 


vice he had been as a junior light porter, he was | 


engaged as a conductor for one of the Bow and 
Stratford omnibuses. Four shillings a day, certain, 
seemed a handsome income to Bessie—she began 
to consider Flop quite a person of property. But 
hard enough he had to work for his 28s. a week 
—up so early, home so late, that he had scarcely 
time to court. And worse still, he was as busy on 
Sundays as on other days. He had to give up 
coming to church. This was a sore trial to Bessie. 
It was she who had persuaded Flop to come to 


At first she | 


| asked Flop whether he could not get a Sunday now 
| and then if he asked for it. 

| I] could git one, sir, fast enough,” he answered 
| with a grin, “but I shouldn’t have no need to ax 
|for another. ‘You needn’t hurry back’—that’s 
| what they’d say to me.” 

| Bessie thought that, perhaps, under these circum- 
| stances, it would be better if Flop gave up his 
berth, but just then he had no chance of getting 
anything else, and so Bessie, who was very fond of 
her Flop, only half-heartedly advised him to take 
this course, and he continued a conductor. 

He had behaved very well in reference to Mrs. 
Jude. At first Bessie had said that she could not 
marry whilst her grandmother was alive. Flop had 
then proposed that Mrs. Jude should live with the 
young people. 

| “No, Flop,”.Bessie had answered, “ you're a- 
| goin’ to marry me, but you ain’t bound to marry 
my granny too.” 

“Well, but she'll be my 
| married ?” 

| “No, Flop, that ain’t marriage lor. What's 
yours is mine, and what’s mine’s my own. And if 
she would be, it ’ud be agin the Prayer-Book for 
you to marry your own grandmother.” 

But Flop took two rooms, one for the old 
woman, and insisted on being married as soon as 
he could get a day to be married in. It was not 
any liking that the old woman had shown for him 
which made him wish to take her into his home. 
When he went into hers she would scowl at him 
all the time he stayed there ; talking at him to her- 
self, as if he were a villain bent on robbing her of 
everything she possessed, and bringing down her 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. Flop at last 
plucked up courage and asked “‘at the yard” for a 
day to get married in. 


when we're 


granny 


He was told that his em- 
ployers had no objection to his getting married—that 
was no concern of theirs—but that he must not 
waste a minute of their time—time they paid him 
for—in getting his wife. At last, however, he 
managed to obtain an hour in the slack part of the 
day. I married the young couple, and then Flop 
had to rush back to his monkey-board in his new 
suit, with a dahlia in his buttonhole—there to be 
chaffed considerably as he went up and down the 
road on account of his beamingly swellish appear- 
| ance ; whilst Bessie went back to Bateman’s Rents 
to take off her wedding-clothes, pack up a few 
articles of furniture, and convey them and her grand- 
mother to their new home. 

The old woman was pleased at first with her 
new room, but soon got an almost fixed notion that 
the young people who were befriending her were 
living at her expense, because she missed one or 
two things she had long been accustomed to in 
Bateman’s Rents. They had been sold for a tnifle, 
because Flop had bought better of the kind. I am 
afraid that Bessie had not a very lively wedding- 
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day, but, fortunately, Mrs. Jude was asleep when Flop 
came home at night, and when Bessie ran out to 
meet him, once more in her wedding-gown, London 
did not hold a happier bride or bridegroom. 

In due course, a Bessie junior made her appear- 
ance. Bessie senior was intensely proud of her 
baby, and talked as if she had suddenly grown 
ten years older. Flop doated on little Bessie. 





did not grumble at having his rest broken by her | 


restlessness and wails; but he did complain when, 
shortly afterwards, owing to his early departures 
and late arrivals, he could only see his child asleep. 
His wife often had great difficulty in preventing 
whether she “took notice” of “daddy.” Mrs. 
Jude sometimes made much of her great-g 
daughter, and talked to the baby in confidence 
about the wrongs which Flop and Bessie had done 
to both of them. Sometimes she — quite 
unconscious of the child’s existence, even when it 
had got her yellow, shrivelled rn in its pink, 
plump, crumpled paw, or silverily-slobbering Tittle 
rosebud of a mouth. At other times ins. Jude 
would scowl at the baby as a villanous conspiratrix 
with its father and mother against her peace of 
mind and body. And then poor Mrs. Jude would 
rock herself and moan,—* I wish I was dead—I 
wish I was dead—nobody cares for me—nobody. 
rhey’'ll be gl it ri »ybody, nobody.” 
One Saturday night Flop came home and said, 
“T can go to church with you to-morrow, Bessie.’ ’ 
s Oh, that zs jolly,” answered Bessie; “ but 
what makes you look so glum, Flop ?” 
“They've given me the sack, that’s all, Bessie. 
I axed ’em what they’d got agin me, and they said 
nothin’. No more they haven’t, whatever cheats is 
about that I’m to suffer for. Vothin’, they says, 
but I needn’t come to-morrow—they don’t want 
me any more. 
I don't doubt they do git cheated, but I never 
wronged ’em of a penny. Is that the way to treat 
ahonest man? Let ’em say what they think, and 
I could answer them fast enough. But, no, they | 
says ‘nothin’; and what can I do? There ain’t | 
another yard’ll take me, turned out 
‘ Nothin’ ’on’t do for a character in the ’bus line. 
It’s a cowardly shame—it és, Bessie. ‘There’s you, 
and baby, and that poor old granny o’ yourn——” 
Mrs. Jude had been roused from sleep by the 
unwonted loudness of her grandson-in-law’s voice 


0 


rrand-’ 


She staggered out of her inside room into the one 
in which Bessie, rocking the baby, and savagely 
gesticulating Philip, were sitting. Mrs, Jude’s con- 
tribution to the conversation was more concise 
than comforting— 

“There, you gal, I allus said that feller was a 


| willin, and now you knows it.” 
He | 


Soon afterwards the poor old woman died— 
waking up once more, just before she died, to a 
consciousness that her dreary life had been made 
dreary not entirely without fault on her side. 
“ Ah, sir,” she gasped, “ Bessie’s been good, I 


| don’t deny, but talk to me about Christ Jesus— 
him from waking baby up in order to discover | 


Is that a fair way to treat a man? | 





theirs, | 
| it is wo¢ true that misery is, 


| 
|even of those 


He’s the only un that can care about me. Bessie 
don’t—nobody—nobody—’cept Christ Jesus. T’m 
a lonely old woman —nobody ‘Il miss me. Though 
I did nuss Bessie from a babby. But there’s Christ, 
as I never did nuffink for. He'll And the 
old woman ceased to speak, for ever—with those 
poor, pale, peevishly-puckered lips. 

Soon after this I lost sight of my brave Bessie 
and her honest husband. ‘They went to Liverpool, 
and then they vanished—in what direction, some 
strange mischance prevented me from ever learning. 

Bessie had done me so much good when I was 
a novice in clerical duty that I ¢ ould never think 
either honest Flop or even her silverily slobbering 
baby quite worthy of lier; but still I had a hearty 
liking for all three, for personal as well as relative 
reasons. I am heartily sorry, fore, that I 
cannot finish off with a more Ccefinite—pleasantly 
definite—account of what became of Bessie and 
her belongings; but throughout these papers I 
have followed fact instead of fancy, and, therefore, 
I must finish as I began. My papers have been 
full of November fog, but if you wish to register 
honestly the weather of a district in which Novem- 
ber fog is the normal atmosphere, it is impossible 
to keep that fog from recurring, however weari- 
somely, in your register. But Tl nope that I have 
been able to show that the Sun of Righteousness can 
mellow, gild, even dissipate, the drearies st gloom of 
East-end life ; and that, so far as human agency is 
concerned, although it is true enough that 


there 


fa 


‘¢—- misery is trodden on by many,” 


‘*____ being low, never relieved by any ” 


who share, or are only an infini- 
tesimal grade above, the dismal depths of Kast-end 


| distress. 
The End, 


THE SAVING POWER. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Tam = ashamed, says St. Paul, of the Gospel of | 
Christ ! He seems to think that a great s ten : 
bold thing to say ; requiring courage ike his who, 


with a good conscience in his heart, ; and a good | be ashamed of their glory. 


a| of the Gospel of Christ ? 


But who, any more than the Apostle, is ashamed 
It were strange, when his 
enemies hers in their shame, if his fol lowers should 


But whatever it might 


cause in his hand, looks the whole world in the| have been in Paul’s time, a man nowadays is not 


face—to despise its flatteries, and defy its frowns. 


less but the more esteemed that he makes a Chris- 
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tian profession, reads his Bible, assembles his 
family for worship, and repairs each Lord’s day to the 
house of God. By that we gain rather than lose 
favour with the world; and, on reaching a certain age, 
to be in full communion with the Church is a po- 
sition which most people are rather anxious, than 
otherwise, tooccupy. Then, as to the case of those 
most prominently identified with the Gospel—its 
ministers, their office, though in a secular sense 
unprofitable, is universally regarded as an honour- 
able one ; a profession which, more perhaps than 
any other, redeems poverty from contempt, and 
gives dignity to men even of the humblest birth. 
So popular, indeed, nowadays, is the Gospel, 
the tide runs so strongly in its favour, that men 
seem ashamed to descry it; infidels themselves in 
most instances concealing their sentiments under, 
though it may be loose and deficient, some sort of 
Christian profession. With afew exceptions, chiefly 
of arude and vulgar kind, they neither parade, nor 
proclaim their infidelity. It is by sapping and 
mining, more than by any open attack, that the 
boldest of them venture to assail our faith ; nor does 
their antipathy to Christianity come out so much in 
declared hostility against Christ himself, as against 
sound doctrine and zeal in his service ; with curling 
lip they sneer at devout Christians, and are ready to 
raise a shout of triumph whenever a good man falls. 
It was otherwise once. There was a time when 
they who preached this Gospel came out to preach 
it from holes and caves of the earth. Pale with 
watching, haggard with want, in their sheep and 
goat skins savage in aspect and attire, they carried 
their lives as well as Bibles in their hands. Thank 
God, it is so no longer. The doors of the Church 
are not bolted now, for fear either of Jew or 
Gentile ; nor, though those who cure the body may 
be, are ministers disturbed like their Master, when 
Nicodemus, afraid of being seen at Christ’s door, 
wrapped his cloak around him, and stole out beneath 
the cloud of night. Received by men of the highest 
intellect ; studied reverently by Newton ; sung by 
Milton ; animating such philanthropists as Wilber- 
force and Howard ; the guardian of liberty and foe 
of tyrants ; the dignity and defence of kingdoms; the 
pioneer of civilisation ; to its influence the science, 
the literature, the arts, the refinement, the freedom 
nations enjoy, are in a large degree traceable, as 
is the verdure that clothes its banks to the river that 
flows between them,—‘“ The glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God” is not a thing to blush for; and, nowa- 
days, it were almost an empty bravado for a man to 
boast, I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ! 
It was in other circumstances St. Paul uttered 
that exclamation. Let me illustrate this by a 
familiar figure. A river, on reaching the plains, 
flows deep and quiet, with beauty on its banks, and 
heaven reflected on its bosom, through corn-fields 
and flowery meadows, by lordly tower and busy 
town. It is otherwise among the mountains where 
its cradle lies. There, tearing its way through the 
solid rock to take a headlong leap in the thunder- 
ing cascade, or creeping slowly on at the bottom 





of gloomy chasms, or thrown into wild turmoil 
and ground into snowy foam as it rushes over its 
rocky bed, that river had another course to run. 
And such has been the course described by almost 
every good and noble enterprise ; difficulties have 
beset it at its start, nor has it made way to the goal 
but through formidable obstacles and opposition. 
So especially has it been with the course of the 
Gospel, with the cause of the world’s salvation. 

It is not, and never will be, an easy thing to be a 
Christian. To be a true Christian is to toil, to 
watch, to strive, to fight. If any man would follow 
me, says our Lord, let him take up his cross daily, 
and deny himself. But, nowadays, it requires 
little self-denial, and no courage, to make a Christian 
profession ; and a loud one too. As easy ¢hatas to 
shout when the battle is over, and no enemy holds 
the field but the dead ; to go to sea when, waves and 
wind down, the storm is changed into a calm; to 
espouse the cause of the Jews when Mordecai rides 
the streets of Shushan, and Haman, with a cloud on 
his brow and his eyes on the ground, walks at his 
stirrup, crying, Thus shall it be done to the man 
whom the king delighteth to honour! It was a 
different thing in the Apostle’s days. Not honour, 
but scorn and contumely, rough treatment and a 
bad reputation were the lot of Christians; they 
were accounted the scum, and offscourings of the 
earth: “pestilent fellows and seditious,” were the 
mildest things said of them; they were hated, 
despised, and persecuted of all men for Christ’s 
name’s sake ; and that very cross which Papists now 
worship, and Protestants honour, and all Christian 
nations have adopted as the symbol of their faith, 
was regarded by the world as a mark of infamy— 
the memorial of a death which none but the vilest 
criminals were condemned to suffer. 

Taking these things into account, look now at 
St. Paul! He rises into the noblest of heroes. 
What love, what devotion, what courage his! Here 
he confronts a world in arms. Anticipating the 
storm of hatred and ridicule which the avowal will 
bring down on his head, he raises the cross aloft ; and, 
with adoring, loving, swimming eyes fixed on Him 
who hangs there, covered with spittings and crowned 
with thorns, he exclaims, “ I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ !”—giving his reasons for that in 
the words, that follow, “It is the power of God 
unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 

These words represent men as perishing. 

In describing one of those lovely islands of the 
Pacific which, guarded by coral reefs and waving 
with palms, lie like gems on the bosom of the 
ocean, Captain Cook mentions, that though there 
were various orders and classes, there were no 
physicians there. Fora very good reason, there were, 
he adds, no diseases. The people died, but not 
of loathsome maladies or burning fevers. It was 
gently, almost insensibly, that death approached 
the grey patriarchs of this happy isle; their life 
ebbing out as quietly as the tide on their coral 
strands—a circumstance which Cook, I may re- 
mark, attributes to this, that the natives used no 
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fermented liquors, no intoxicating drinks; their 
only beverage being the milk of the cocoa-nut, or 
the pure waters of stream or spring. 

Now, as the healthy state of that island was 
proved by the entire absence of drugs and doctors, 
these in our less fortunate island prove, whatever 
be their cause, the presence of diseases. We 
infer, though knowing nothing about the matter 
otherwise, from the daily visits of a physician to a 
neighbour’s door, that disease is there—from the 
rush of feet, and rattle of the flying engines on the 
streets at midnight, that there is a house on fire— 
from the boom of guns, and the running crowd, 
and the life-boat launched into the boiling surf, and 
the gallant crew straining every nerve as they 
bend to the oars and make their craft leap over the 
raging waves, that there is a ship ashore, and men 
in desperate peril. Even so when God sends a 
Saviour, the very Son of his bosom, from heaven to 
save, we need no other, and could have no stronger, 
evidence that the world is lost ; and that each of us, 
involved in the fatal, universal ruin, has need to look 
to Jesus ; saying, crying with Simon Peter, as he 
sank in the sea of Galilee, “Save me, I perish!” 

It is no proof that man is not perishing that he 
does not feel it; that he is neither alarmed at his 
peril, nor haunted by any fears of guilt. Such 
apathy but proves the heart to be, as the Scripture 
says, “deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked.” <A deadly drug, yet sin is not one that 
kills by racking pains. What more astonishing 
than the insensibility—courage I cannot call it— 
with which men, long hardened by a life of evil, 
meet a dying hour? The poison has done its 
work—acting like the opiate under whose soothing 
influence you may pass quietly from sleep into the 
sleep that knows no waking; or working like the 
drunkard’s cup that, deceiving whom it destroys, 
mocks with bright visions of wealth and honour the 
miserable wretchesit has reduced to beggary andrags. 

Some years ago a ship was sailing homeward- 
bound; full of happy passengers, all eager once 
more to set foot on their native land, and be 
locked in the arms of friends, who should be wait- 
ing them on the shore. The moon shone bright 
above and the sea lay calm below, and on her deck, 
cleared for an hour of pleasure on that last night of 
a tedious voyage, youth and beauty went bounding 
in the mazy dance. Never on the stage was scene 
so suddenly shifted; never in the ball-room was 
the foot of dancer so suddenly arrested! One wild 
scream, and the music stops. All stare, and stand 
aghast. One heavy lurch, and down goes the good 
ship, in that heady plunge, carrying all aboard into 
the devouring whirlpool ; and ere the breath of the 
last survivor comes bubbling up, the cruel sea, as if 
it had not buried so many bright hopes and precious 
lives in a watery grave, resumes its calmness—its 
bosom gently heaving lik= an infant's asleep. 

As little to some may this world, so bright and 
beautiful, all gay, and merry, and full of hopes, 
“with youth at the prow and pleasure at the helm,” 
look like perishing. Who that did not know it 





would suppose, would dream, that there is no man 
or woman living, but equally with the shackled 
murderer who has been tried, convicted, and con- 
demned, lies under a sentence of death? ‘ Death,” 
as the Apostle says, “has passed on all men, for 
that all have sinned.” And what a startling thought 
that there is no unconverted man but stands 
in his merriest mood on the brink of perdition ; 
who may not be in hell before to-morrow— 
cursing the gold he gathered ; cursing the pleasures 
he indulged in; as he cries, Why died I not from 
the womb? O that my mother had been my grave ! 
cursing the day of his birth; and cursing, above 
all, his own madness in selling his soul for 
transient enjoyments, and staking all he had in 
this world and the next on the chances of a to- 
morrow. O that men would consider this; be 
wise in time; and, laying hold of the hope set 
before them in the Gospel, flee to Jesus, to fall at 
his feet and cry, Lord, save me, I perish ! 

The Gospel of Christ is God’s instrument of 
salvation, 

Jesus Christ and Him crucified; Christ the 
propitiation for sin; a Saviour for the chief of 
sinners, of all who come to Him by faith—that is 
the burden of the Gospel; these are the glad 
tidings of great joy. Nor to the anxious question, 
What shall I do to be saved ? has it any answer but 
this, Paul’s reply to the trembling jailer, “ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Not that in presenting faith in Jesus Christ as the 
only means of salvation, I would disparage, or dis- 
courage good works. On the contrary, I say that 
faith without them is dead—dead as a stone; dead 
as a body bereft of breath ; dead as atree that bears 
on its skeleton arms neither leaves, nor flowers, nor 
fruit. Not only so, but with the Apostle we say to 
believers, Be careful to maintain good works ; and 
with Christ Himself, we exhort them to make their 
light so to shine before men, that they may see their 
good works, and glorify their Father in heaven. 

It is not by these, by works of righteousness 
that we have done, but according to his mercy, 
that God saves us. I hope that I esteem honesty, 
industry, sobriety, purity, integrity, chastity, charity, 
as much as any man, but these are not our passport 
into the kingdom. Those who possess them in the 
highest degree will be the readiest to admit their 
imperfection—confessing, ‘‘ Our wine has its water, 
and our silver has its dross;” and that were God to 
enter into judgment with them on the score, not 
of their worst, but of their best works—not of 
their sins, but of what others esteem their merits— 
there is no man or woman living who could be 
justified in his sight. Who has rendered what the 
law requires; who has loved the Lord his God 
with all his heart, and all his strength, and all his 
mind, and all his spirit, or loved his neighbour 
as he loved himself? And thus, as the Bible says, 
we are shut up to Christ—as much shut up to 
Christ as Noah for safety on a sea that had no 
shore nor ship but the one he sailed in, was shut 
up, as well as shut in, to the ark ; as much as Israel, 
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To illustrate this, let us accompany Elisha in his 
visit to the house of mourning. The Shunamite has 
lost her son. Leaving her below with prayers and 
tears and beating heart to wait the issue, we go up 
with him into the chamber where the dead boy lies, 
stretched out, pale and cold, and stiff in death. 
Observe the action and attitude of the man of God! 
He lays him: down beside the dead ; taking the cold 
body into his warm embrace, he puts his hands on 
its hands ; his own on eyes that were fixed and filmy ; 
his own on lips that were livid and speechless ; 
and his own loving, beating heart against one that 
was still in death. Could anything be better 
adapted, so far as man could lend help, to warm, 
waken, and revive the dead? Yet death had never 
gone, and life had never come, unless more had been 
done, and the prophet had dealt with the living 
God as well as with the lifeless child. Never, unless 
God in answer to prayer had put forth his almighty 
power, had the vital spark returned, and the mother 
at Elisha’s call rushed into the chamber, to hear 
him say, Behold thy son; and clasp the living boy 
in her happy arms. So, in conversion, man is the 
instrument, but God is the worker. 

Yes, even when a revival seems begun, and 
people who have been “long dead” become alarmed 
for their souls,.and all over the field of “dry bones” 
they are shaking, bone moving to bone; and, the 
flesh covering the bones and skin the flesh of every 
skeleton, death assumes the face and form of life ; 
and not one here and another there, but many, 
pierced to the heart, are crying out, Oh, sirs, what 
shall we do to be saved ?—the real work may be 
yet allto do. It is time, then, for God’s people to 
cry, “Come from the four winds, O breath, and 
breathe upon these slain that they may live!” 
Never till that prayer is answered, and God 
Himself descends on the scene; never till his 
Spirit is given, and the wind blows down the 
valley, stirring the hair and kissing the lips of the 
dead, will they start to their feet, an exceeding 
great army of the living God. In salvation, we are 
“born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” 

The Gospd saves believers only—it is “ the power 
of God unto salvation to him that believeth” —to 
none else. 

If all men were saved—those who rejected Christ 
equally with such as accepted him—if universal 
salvation were aught but an idle and dangerous 
dream, a “ damnable heresy,” as Peter would have 
called it, there were no distinctions of clean and 
unclean, of sheep and goats, of the right and the 
left hand of the throne. No need in that case that 
God should remonstrate with many whom as they 
rush on destruction, He pursues, entreating them 
to turn, crying, “Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye 
die ?”—no need in that case to raise over lost souls 
this doleful lamentation, “O that my people had 
hearkened unto me, that Israel had walked in 
my ways!” lLamentable, startling, alarming fact, 
there is a hell, as well as a hereafter. It is that 
which invests an unbeliever’s death with appalling, 





with unequalled terrors. What a picture of the last 
judgment these men and women, turning away in 
horror from the sight of Jesus, and, on knees that 
never bent in love and truth to Him, with clasped 
hands and earnest cries imploring the rocks to fall 
on them, to bury them, to cover them from the face 
of the Lamb! 

It is not that the Gospel could not save all—that 
there is not bread enough for all at our Father’s 
table—love enough in our Father’s heart—power 
enough in our Father’s hand—and room enough 
for all at home in our Father’s house. By this de- 
vouring sea, above whose roar is heard the shrieks 
and cries of the lost, the saddest, strangest sight is 
that the life-boat returns from the wreck, if not 
empty, with many empty seats. Still there isroom, 
cry the preachers: the Bride and Spirit cry, Still 
there isroom! Yet men are not saved, and why ?— 
because there is no balm in Gilead, or physician 
there? Certainly not. “Ye will not come unto 
me,” says Jesus, “that ye might have life.” How 
can men be saved if they refuse this great salva- 
tion? Was it ever heard that meat fed men unless 
they ate it ?—medicine cured them unless they took 
it >—life-boat or life-buoy saved one who madly 
rejected these means of safety? I once saw a man 
whelmed in a tempestuous sea ; another, flying at the 
top of his speed, came down the pier with a life-buoy 
poised in his hand—he stood, he bent, he rose, to 
send it spinning through the air, over the roaring 
waves, within reach of the drowning hand. The man 
clutched it—how he clutched it !—and was saved. 
Had he refused it, had he not seized and clung to it, 
no swimmer, he had sunk ; and sinking, perished. 

So unbelievers perish. Take heed you do not 
perish so. You cannot escape if you neglect this 
great salvation. Say not that you cannot believe ; 
God will help you. “Ifa son shall ask bread of 
any of you that is a father, will he give him a 
stone? if he ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? 
if he ask an egg, will he give hima scorpion? If 
ye, then,” adds our Lord, “ being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give the Hely Spirit to 
them that ask him?” He giveth power to them 
that have no might; He never shut the door in any 
man’s face; He never turned from any man’s cry ; 
He never said to any of the sons of men, Seek ye 
my face in vain; ner did any ever lie helpless at 
Jesus’ feet, but, ere all was done, they lay in blessed 
happiness in Jesus’ bosom. Nor think it a light 
thing that you do not believe. Not to believe is to 
doubt God’s word—and to doubt my word I hold 
to be worse than to break my law. Unbelief, in 
God’s sight, is the sin of sins. Other sins drive in 
the nail, but this clenches it. Not murder, nor 
adultery, nor theft, nor falsehood, nor hatred, nor 
avarice, nor the vilest passions that burn in a 
| human bosom—not these, but this bars men out of 
heaven. Pray for faith. It is the gift of God; and 
thus “the rather, brethren, give diligence to make 
your calling and election sure; it ye do these 
things, ye shall never fail.” 
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ON THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


XII.—THE TRANSFIGURATION. 











HAVE judged 
it fitting to 
close this series 
of meditations 
with 
thoughts on the 
Transfigura- 
tion, believing 


the story to be | 


as it were a win- 

dow through 

which we gain 

a momentary 

glimpse of the 
%, region whence 

all miracles 

appear —a 

glimpse vague 

and dark for 

all the trans- 
, figuring light, 

for God him- 
self is “by abundant clarity invisible.” In the 
story we find a marvellous change, a lovely miracle, 
pass upon the form itself whence the miracles flowed, 
as if the pent-up grace wrought mightily upon the 
earthen vessel which contained it. 

Our Lord would seem to have repeatedly sought 
some hill at eventide for the solitude such a place 
alone could afford him. It must often have been 
impossible for him to find any other chamber in 
which to hold communion with his Father undis~ 


WT 





some | 





'turbed. This, I think, was one of such occasions. 
| He took with him the favoured three, whom also 
| he took apart from the rest in the garden of Geth- 
'semane, to retire even from them a little, that he 
might be alone with the Father, yet know that his 
brothers were near him—the ocean of human need 
thus drawn upwards in an apex of perfect prayer 
towards the throne of the Father. 

I think this, his one only material show, if we 
| except the entry into Jerusalem upon the ass, took 

place in the night. Then the son of Joseph the 
carpenter was crowned, not his head only with a 
crown placed thereon from without, but his whole 
| person with a crown of light born in him and 
passing out from him. According to St. Luke he 
went up the mountain to pray, “ but Peter and 
they that were with him were Aeavy with sleep.” 
St. Luke also says that “‘on the next day, when they 
were come down from the mountain,” that miracle 
was performed which St. Matthew and St. Mark 
represent as done immediately on the descent. 
From this it appears more than likely that the 
night was spent upon the mountain. 

St. Luke says that “‘ the fashion of his countenance 
was altered, and his raiment was whiteand glistering.” 
St. Matthew says, “ His face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the light.” St. Mark 
says, “ His raiment became shining, exceeding white 
as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white them.” 
St. Luke is alone in telling us that it was while he 
prayed that this change passed upon him. He 
became outwardly glorious from inward communion 
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with his Father. But we shall not attain to the 
might of the meaning, if we do not see what was 
the more immediate subject of his prayer. It is, 
I think, indicated in the fact, also recorded by | 
St. Luke, that the talk of his heavenly visitors | 
was “of his decease which he should accomplish | 
at Jerusalem.” 
his talk with his disciples as they came down the | 


mountain, pointed in the same direction, and that | 


| The outer man shone with the delight of the inner 
man—for his Father was with him—so that even 
| his garments shared in the glory. Such is what the 
| presence of the Father will do for every man. May 
I not add that the shining of the garments is a type 
of the glorification of everything human when 


Associate with this the fact that | brought into its true relations by and with the 


present God ? 
Keeping the same point of view, I turn now 


all open report of the vision was to be withheld | to the resurrection with which the whole fact is 


until he should have risen from the dead, and it 
will appear most likely that the master, oppressed 
with the thought of that which now drew very nigh, | 
sought the comfort and sympathy of his Father, | 
praying in the prospect of his decease. Let us 
observe then how, in heaving off the weight of this 
awful shadow by prayer, he did not grow calm and 
resigned alone, if he were ever other than such, 
but his faith broke forth so triumphant over the 
fear, that it shone from him in physical light. 
Every cloud of sorrow or dread, touched with such 
a power of illumination, is itself changed into a 
glory. The radiance goes hand in hand with the 
coming decay and the three days’ victory of death. 
It is as a foretaste of his resurrection, a putting on 
of his new glorified body for a moment while he 
was yet in the old body and the awful shadow yet 
between. It may be to something like this as 
taking place in other men that the apostle re- 
fers when he says: “We shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed.” 
to be but as the overshadowing cloud, from which 
the glory should break anew and for ever. The 
transfiguration then was the divine defiance of the 
coming darkness. 

Let us now speculate for a moment upon the 
relation of the spiritual and physical manifested 
in it. He became, I repeat, outwardly glorious 
from inward communion with his Father. In like 
circumstance, the face of Moses shone marvellously. 
And what wonder ? 
face shine, if not the presence of the Holy? if not 
communion with the Father of his spirit ? 
transfiguration of Jesus we have, I think, just the 
perfect outcome of those natural results of which 
we have the first signs in Moses—the full daylight, 
of which his shining face was as the dawn. Thus, 
like the other miracles, I regard it as simply a rare 
manifestation of the perfect working of nature. 
Who knows not that in moments of lofty emo- 
tion, in which self is for the time forgotten, the 
eyes shine, and the face is so transfigured that 
we are doubtful whether it be not in a degree 
absolutely luminous! I say once more, 
Lord we find the perfecting of all the dull hints of 
precious things which common humanity affords us. 
If so, what a glory must await every lowliest 


What should make a man’s | 


in the | 


b- closely associated:—I think the virtue of 
divine presence which thus broke in light from 
the body of Jesus, is the same by which his risen 
| body, half molten in power, was rendered plastic to 
the will of the indwelling spirit. What if this light 
were the healing agent of the bodies of men, as the 
deeper other light from which it sprung is the 
healing agent of themselves? Are not the most 
| powerful of the rays of light invisible to our vision ? 
| Some will object that this is a too material view 
of life and its facts. I answer that the question is 
whether I use the material to interpret the spiritual, 
as I think I do, or to account for it, as I know I 
do not. In my theory, the spiritual do¢A explains 
and accounts for the material. 

If the notions we have of what we may call 
material light render it the only fitting image to 
express the invisible Truth, the being of God, 
there must be some closest tie between them— 





'not of connection only, but of unity. Such a 


That coming death was | 





In the | 


| could be demanded of it. 


believer, since the communion of our elder brother | 
with his father and our Father, a communion for | 


whose perfecting in us he came, caused not only 


his face to shine, but the dull garments he wore to 

become white as snow through the potency of the 

permeating light issuing from his whole person! 
VI.—46. 





fitness could not exist without such connection ; 
except, indeed, there were one god of the Natural 
and another of the Supernatural, who yet were 
brothers, and thought in similar modes, and the 
one had to supplement the work of the other. 
The essential truth of God it must be that 
creates its own visual image in the sun that en- 
lightens the world: when man who is the image of 
God is filled with the presence of the eternal, he 


too, in virtue of his divine nature thus for ‘the 
moment ripened to glory, radiates light from his 
very person. Where when or how the inner 


spiritual light passes into or generates outward 
physical light, who can tell? This border-land, 
this touching of what we call mind and matter, 
is the region of miracles—of material creation, I 
might have said, which is ‘Ae great—I suspect, the 
only miracle. But if matter be the outcome of 
spirit, and body and soul be one man, then, if the 
soul be radiant of truth, what can the body do but 
shine ? 

I conjecture then, that truth, which is light in 
the soul, might not only cast out disease, which is 
darkness in the body, but change that body 
even, without the intervention of death, into the 
likeness of the body of Jesus, capable of all that 
Except by violence I 
do not think the body of Jesus could have died. 
No physiologist can tell why man should die. I 
think a perfect soul would be capable of keeping 
its body alive. An‘ imperfect one cannot fill it 
with light in every part—cannot thoroughly inform 
the brute matter with life. The transfiguration of 
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Jesus was but the visible outbreak of a life so 
strong as to be life-giving, life-restoring. The 
flesh it could melt away and evermore renew. 
Such a body might well walk upon the stormiest 
waters. A body thus responsive to and interpene- 
trative of light, which is the visible life, could have 
no sentence of death in it. It would never have 
died. 

But I find myself in regions where I dare tread 
no further for the darkness of ignorance. I see 
many glimmers: they are too formless and uncer- 
tain. 


When or how the light died away, we are rigs told. 
My own fancy is that it went on shining but paling 
all the night upon the lonely mount, to vanish in 
the dawn of the new day. When he came down 
from the mountain the virtue that dwelt in him 
went forth no more in light to the eyes, but in 
healing to the poor torn frame of the epileptic boy. 
So he “vanished at last from the eyes of his fi 
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THE LORD SPOILING BALAAM’S PROM( 


“T thought to promote thee unto great honour; but, lo, the Lord hath kept thee back from honour.” 


BaLAAM has made a mistake! He has obeyed 
God, and thereby lost the patronage of Balak! He 
has so far allowed himself to be influenced by the 
Lord Jehovah that he need not look for anything 
now at the hands of this Moabitish prince! He 
had meant him well—he had intended to make a 
man of him—to promote him to “ great honour ;’ 
but he had listened to the Lord, and he was done 
= him now; he might go home when he pleased. 

fe had lost his c chance ; “he had allowed the Lord 
ne spoil his promotion ! | “Lo, the Lord hath kept 
hee back from honour.” 

It is astonishing how far vanity and ignorance, 
when they are f found together,—which they usually 
are,—and when there is no moral principle holdit 
them in chec yee wo ool seldom is,—it is as 
tonishing, in these circumstances, how far they vill 
carry those under their influenc e. The sun in the 
heavens is a trifle to the smile of such, and their 
frown is to be dreaded more than the pl 
whereas, in — neither their smile nor 
frown is an yth g at all, 

a character which earnest and honest men can 
only regard with a mixture of pity and contempt. 
Not that st or an honest 


reue 5 
their 


Bainam 1 was either an earne 
man, as we shall afterwards see. He was 
thos e who endeavour to unite the worship of God 
and the worship of mammon, and who bri ing them- 
selves to ruin in consequence, utterly failing to 
secure the advantag xes of f either. 

The whole narrative is one of pect liar interest, 
and is fraught with instruction and warning at every 
point. 

The wande 
end, and they 


gs of Israel were now at a1 

had encamped on the borders of 
Moab close by the Jord an, where they lingered till 
taken by Joshua. Balak the oe of the 
Moabites was afraid of them; and he thought that 
their strength might be weakened if he could prevail 
upon some diviner or prophet to invoke against them 
the curse of their gods. There was no real g ground 
for his fear. Theyhad not manifested any hostili ity, 

and indeed were forbidden by God to do so; but 
the truth seems to have been that he desired to ruin 
Israel, and therefore he takes it for granted that 
Israel desired to ruin him. Thus it is common for | 


across It 





but two different phases of 


one of 


YTIO? 


—Nvcm. xxiv. 11. 


those who design mischief against others to pretend 
that mischief is designed against them, and to make 
their imaginary grievanc esa pretext for their cause- 
less malice. 

Such a man as he wished for was to be found in 
Balaam, who had some reputation as a diviner, 
who seemed to be well acquainted both with Israel 
and with Israel’s God, and who was considered 
somewhat in the light of a prophet—a designation 
which he actually receives in the New Testament 
at which, however, we need not wonder when we 
remember that God did occasionally give something 
like prophetic power, for particular purposes, to 
aan W Z had not his fear in their hearts. To this 
man Balak sends some of the elders of Moab and 
of Midian, rewards of divination in their 
hands, and with a request that he would come over 
and “curse him this ‘ vards of 
divination at once went rt, for “hh e was a 
covetous man, and ges of unrighte- 
ousness. ” Still he was not quite at his ease. He 

l i : i he 


ds ay re: 
This was the first error of B alaam. He entertained 
the temptation. It was nota matter on which he 
should have had any hesitation, and to talk of con- 
sulting the Lord about such:a thing was nothing 
less than an insult. He should have rejected the 
proposal and sent back eel men, at once. Let us 
take care how we allow the suggestions of evil to 
lodge in our hearts “for a night,” nay, even for an 
hour. Our only safety is to repel them at once. 
:0d communicates with Balaam, probably by an 
angel, and strictly forbids him to comply with Balak’s 
request—“ Thou shalt not go with them: thou 
shalt not curse the pe they are blessed.’ 
This Balaam reports to the men next morning, but 
not fully: he merely tells them to go back, for tha 
the Lord refused to give him leave to go with 
them. This was another error in Balaam ; he did 
not tell them that he could not Israel 
| because in point of fact they were blessed. Had 
he done so Balak might felt that it was 
and there ] been an end of 
It was evident that he wished to go, 
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and did not mean to discourage the messengers 
too much ; and precisely in this light Balak took 
it up, and sent another deputation of still more 
honourable men, with larger gifts in their hands, 
and larger promises on their lips. And what did 
Balaam dothen? He uttered.a very fine sentiment, 
true enough in itself, but, in so far as he was con- 
cerned, nothing but words :—“ If Balak would give 
me his house full of silver and gold, I cannot go be- 
yond the word of the Lord my God less or more: 
now, therefore, I pray you”—I pray you what? Co 
back to your master, and tell him that the thing is 
impossible, and that he need not attempt to persuade 
me further? ‘That is what, from the beginning of 
his speech, we might have expected the end of it 
to be. But no,—a covetous heart makes havoc 
of logic as well as of duty. “ Now, therefore, I 
pray you, tarry ye also here this night that I may 
know what the Lord will say unto me more.” 
What an absurdity! Had not God already given 
him his answer? But it fairly brings out the state 
of his heart. He was perfectly willing to go with 
the men and curse the people of God. Nay,—as 
we sometimes say—he was evidently ‘‘dying” to 
go. And why, then, did he not go at once? 
Because he was one of that class of sinners who 
wish to have all the advantages of sin, but to be 
kept free from its risks. As he afterwards said, 
] 


conversely to this, ‘Let me die the death of the | 
righteous,” but never once said, “ Let me lead the | 


righteous man’s life.” 

God had given him his answer, and it was de- 
cidedly negative, and therefore we are, at first 
sight, a little surprised that He should have seemed 
to give him permission now. But it was only in 
appearance—it was not permission properly viewed 
—it was only this, that seeing his heart was set 
upon it, He would not prevent him. He had 
told him already what his mind was, but seeing 
that he is so desirous to go, He will not hinder 
him. To this extent He allows him to go. It is 
in his wrath—He is angry with him all the same. 
And that Balaam understood this is evident from 
the fact, that when the angel challenged him in 
the way, he did not plead that God had given 
him permission. He knew in his heart that that 
was not true—that the permission he had obtained 
was a permission in anger—the permission which 
consists merely in this, that he was not to be 
forcibly prevented. And the lesson of this it is 
not difficult to perceive. The same thing is hap- 
pening every day. The man who is bent on some 
evil course finds it difficult at first to bring his mind 
to it. God hedges in his path ; and, both by remon- 
strances of conscience and circumstances in provi- 
dence, gives him to understand that he is opposed 
to it. But if he persist, these remonstrances gra- 
dually cease and these circumstances disappear, 
and there is nothing but his own will now between 
him and ruin. He flatters himself that there is 
nothing so very bad about it after all,—that he has 
even got permission of God; while it is only such 
permission as Balaam got—a permission in anger 





—a permission which only means that he will not 
be forcibly prevented—-a permission which is simply 
equivalent to this—“ He is joined to his idols, let 
him alone.” 

Notwithstanding the interruption of the angel, 
giving him, as we would say, another chance, 
Balaam goes on his way—his heart was there 
already—and is received by Balak. He probably 
thought that as God had not prevented him 
from going, He would change his mind and not 
prevent him from cursing. At all events, he goes 
about the matter in a very thorough and pompous 
style :— Build me here seven altars,”—-seven 
altars! If he does not succeed it will not be from 
want of trying. Besides, he must, like too many, 
put a form of religion about his cursing. Three 
several times then, and at three several places, he 
tried to curse the people of God. But God turned 
the curse of his heart into a blessing on his lips ; 
till Balak, disappointed at first, and at last 
thoroughly disgusted, lost his temper, smote his 
hands together in his wrath, and said, “I called 
thee to curse mine enemies, and behold thou hast 
altogether blessed them these three times ; therefore 
now, flee thou to thy place; I thought to promote 
thee to great honour, but lo, the Lord hath kept 
thee back from honour.” And this was the upshot 
of the singular and unholy alliance. 

Two or three lessons may be drawn. 

1. Here is a very common idea of honour. 
It consists in a pleasant result, without any re- 
ference to means or process. Let there only be 
outward promotion—let service in any case bring 
us reward—-elevation, we shall say, to some con- 
spicuous or lucrative post—and that is “ honour.” 
Nor do we intend to depreciate such things. 
When they come as a consequence of genuine 
character and worthy conduct they are by no means 
to be despised. But here is the evil, that the 
manner in which they come is by many not re- 
garded at all. It is the result alone which is really 
considered, and they do not care through what 
miry ways they travel so as to reach it. Balak 
and Balaam were alike in this. Balak thought 
that Balaam would still be an honoured man, by 
the promotion which he should give him, although 
he must first have falsified his own convictions, 
and cursed a people who had never injured him, 
and who indeed knew nothing about this savage 
though senseless plot which was being hatched 
against them. And Balaam was perfectly willing 
for this. He had no scruple with regard to the 
means. All that he sought was the end. He saw 
honour in that, although in order to reach it he 
must trample down every conviction of conscience, 
disobey and insult the living God, and act the part 
of a contemptible hypocrite by pretending to curse 
where he knew that God had already blessed, and 
where consequently his curse would be no more 
than idle wind. It is the greatest mistake in the 
world ; and it is precisely here that God and man 

at least many man—differ entirely. God makes 
honour to lie in the means, man too frequent), 
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makes it to lie in the result. Let a man attain | have promoted him to great honour; and had he 
to a certain position, the world does not much] only continued in the course he had first chosen, 
concern itself as to the ow, it accepts the|it would soon have had him yp to its highest 
fact, and promotes him to “great honour” in its| pinnacle ; but lo! the Lord kept him back from 
esteem. There are his houses, and lands, and! honour. He turned him round and sent him on 
servants, and equipages; and in view of these| quite another track. He made him a preacher 
stubborn but fascinating facts,—unless there has | instead of a persecutor; and this was a track on 
been something very flagrant,—we are by no means | which the world could see nothing but loss and 
critical as to the manner in which they have come. | shame. But what is his position now? It is that of 
But God is very critical as to the manner in which | the highest honour. He is in the hearts of men—in 
they have come. It is just there that all the Divine | the creeds of Christendom—in the labours of Chris- 
criticism takes place. He does not look at the | tians, as an example ; in the sufferings of martyrs, 
result at all. It is on the process by which this result | as an incentive; in the word of God, as an ex- 
has been reached that He fixes his righteous and om- | pounder ; in the Church of Christ, as an authority ; 
niscient eye. The honour or the dishonour is all| in all that pertains to the kingdom of God on 
there ; and so it may happen that a man is really | earth, as a channel of good, as a voice of instruc- 
sinking every step he is rising—sinking in God’s | tion, warning, comfort, hope, by which he, being 
estimation just as he is rising in man’s—and by the | dead, yet speaketh ; and in heaven itself, on one of 
time that the world has promoted him to “great | its highest thrones, in its strongest light, able to 
honour” he may have so utterly ruined himself as a| bear much because he had loved much; his song 
moral being, so utterly destroyed the sensibilities | the loudest, his crown the brightest, his honour the 
of his soul, and made himself so dead to every-| loftiest, because in a special sense he allowed 
thing but worldly considerations that he is a rotten | himself to be kept back from the honour which 
branch in the judgment of God ready to be broken} cometh from men, and sought that honour which 
off and cast into the fire. Let us take the lesson] cometh from God only. “ Marvel not if the world 
home to our hearts; there can be no true honour | hate you,” and marvel not if the world affect to 
which does not come in an honourable way. “Thou | pity you, to wonder at your simplicity. The world’s 
desirest truth in the inward parts,” and the honour | surprise is the Christian’s certificate. It shows that 
which comes at the expense of truth, of justice, | he lives in a higher sphere, and in a stratum of at- 
of honesty, of sacred obligations of any kind, is of} mosphere which to others is death. 
the devil’s coining, not of God’s, and they who} 3. And yet once more, we are here reminded 
follow such a course will see the dark image and| that all attempts to combine the gains of sin with 
superscription upon it by and by, when God reckons | the service of God come to confusion, ‘There is 
with them, and they find that the wages of sin is, | such a thing as making the best of both worlds— 
not honour, but death. for “godliness is profitable unto all things, having 
2. Another reflection is this, that a good man| promise both of the life that now is, and of that 
may possibly become to others an object of sur-| whichis to come ;”—but it is only “ godliness” that 
prise and pity. does this, not sin (which, on the contrary, spoils 
Balaam was not a good man by any means;| both worlds); and it does it by making the next 
but he was constrained at this time so far to act the | world first, by “seeking first the kingdom of God, 
part of a good man, being constrained to magnify | and his righteousness ;” for then all these things 
and bless the people of God whom Balak wished | shall beadded. But wherever there is an attempt to 
him to curse ; and thus to sacrifice the good-will of | secure the profits of sin along with the promise of 
the latter and all prospects of promotion at his | righteousness, ignominious failure must be the re- 
hands, ‘This was to Balak an occasion of anger, | sult. The whole jealousy of the divine nature is 
but it was also an occasion of surprise and pity. He | roused against the unholy alliance : if Baal be God, 
could not understand how Balaam could be so stupid | then follow him ; but if Jehovah be God, then fol- 
as to allow anything whatever—even the command | low Him ; but “no man can serve two masters—ye 
of God—to come in between him and the “ promo- | cannot serve God and Mammon.” ‘To neither of 
tion” which he had intended forhim. “I thought | the two parties is the conjunction satisfactory. ‘The 
to promote thee to great honour, but lo! the Lord | world grudges that which is given to religion, and 
hath kept thee back from honour.” Now it is very | religion despises what it thus grudgingly receives 
much the same with people of the highest type in| from the world. Sooner or later, one has to be 
all places and times. The world knoweth them | given up, and frequently there is an utter ship- 
not—it cannot understand them. Being itself| wreck of both. Look at Balaam—what did he 
accustomed to act only on commercial principles, | make of it? He lost both the favour of Balak and 
and with a view to some commercial return, it | the favour of God—nay, he incurred the displeasure 
cannot comprehend how men should give their| of both. Balak sent him away as a contemptible 
time, their strength, their money, when no such| impostor, or an impracticable fool; and he was 
considerations come into play. Paul was a mad- | afterwards slain by the Israelites, and, finally, he was 
man in the estimation of Festus. He might have | stamped upon the sacred page, to his everlasting 
been chief of the Sanhedrim, whereas he was only ! disgrace, as he who “taught Balak to cast a stum- 
the spokesman of a fanatical sect. The world would | bling-block before the ‘children of Israel”—as 
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“‘ Balaam, the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of | 
iniquity, a well without water, a cloud carried by a} 
tempest, unto whom was reserved the mist of dark- 
ness for ever.” This was the way in which the matter 
ended with Balaam ; and it can have no other ending 
in any case. The heart cannot hold both God and 
the world ; and where the world is enthroned, God 
remains out, for “what communion hath light 
with darkness? what concord hath Christ with 
Belial?” Let us pray that the Lord may keep 
us back from such honour of the world, as can 
only come through injustice to men or unfaithful- 
ness to God—not by simply disgusting the world 
with us, as Balak came to be disgusted with Balaam 
—but by giving us likings above the world, and 
principles which shall keep the world in its proper 
place. Let us not fancy that we can have a religion 
which shall make it safe for us to sin while we live, 





and yet on which we may fall back for hope when we 
die ; neither let us make our religion a mere stepping- 


stone to our worldly advantage—-as Balaam made 
use of his reputation as a prophet to lift himself up 
in the estimation of Balak, and to secure the wages 
of unrighteousness. 

Let us come out into the light of simplicity and 
truth, devoted to Christ, faithful to God, and 
righteous to man; and if God shall be pleased 
to keep us back from the honour which cometh 
from Balak, not all the Balaks in the universe 
shall be able to keep us back from the honour 
that cometh from God. “The righteous shall be 
had in everlasting remembrance.” We have only 
to glance at the past in order to see that the plot- 
ters and trimmers of every age, either are gone 
into hopeless oblivion, or have obtained a conspi- 
cuity which they were better without ; while those 
who have been faithful to God and duty—the self- 
sacrificing friends of justice, truth, and humanity— 
are up among the stars, a light for ever. 

A, L, SIMPSON, 





TO Ff 


I BRING my sins to Thee, | 


The sins I cannot count, 
That all may cleanséd be 
In Thy once-opened Fount. 
I bring them, Saviour, all to Thee ; | 
The burden is too great for me. | 


My heart to Thee I bring, 
The heart I cannot read, 
A faithless wandering thing, 
An evil heart indeed. 
I bring it, Saviour, now to Thee, 
That fixed and faithful it may be. 


To Thee I bring my care, 
The care I cannot flee; 
Thou wilt not only share, 
But take it all for me. 
O loving Saviour, now to Thee 





I bring the load that wearies me. 


HEE. 


I bring my grief to Thee, 
The grief I cannot tell; 
No words shall needed be, 
Thou knowest all so well. 
I bring the sorrow laid on me, 
O suffering Saviour, all to Thee. 


My joys to Thee I bring, 
The joys Thy love has given, 
That each may be a wing 
To lift me nearer heaven. 
I bring them, Saviour, all to Thee, 
Who hast procured them all for me. 


My life I bring to Thee, 
I would not be my own; 
O Saviour, let me be 
Thine ever, Thine alone ! 
My heart, my life, my all I bring 
To Thee, my Saviour and my King. 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 





THE CALL OF THE CHILD. 


“Ext perceived that the Lord had called the 
child” (1 Sam. iii. 8). But he was slow to perceive 
it; for “the word of the Lord was precious in 
those days; there was no open vision” (ib, 1). 
The Lord might speak silently to the hearts of 
both priest and people; and here and there to 
some special messenger He might deliver a special 
word ; but for lack of the “open vision” Eli the 
priest could tell the people very little concerning 
the word of the Lord, still less could he prepare 
any one, man or boy, for recognising the word of 
the Lord. 

Had he been questioned upon the subject he 
could perhaps only have answered that his own 
experience of this “ word” had been confined to the 
reception of a message, delivered through a fellow- 
man, respecting the conduct of his sons. And at the 
mention of his sons the old man would have bowed 
his head and wept; for Eli was not an irreligious 
man: there is something very touching in the 


piety of his submission to God’s stern decrees, 
and again in his last words of lamentation over 
the capture of the ark; and he had strict notions 
of preserving the decorum of religious worship. 
But he had not the kind of conviction which 
kindles the flame of religious faith in other souls. 
Well versed in all the routine of the temple 
service, beyond that his perception did not pene- 
trate. ‘The families of Israel at the appointed times 
came out of their cities to sacrifice to the Lord at 
Shiloh, when doubtless there was much kindly 
intercourse between them and the venerable priest. 
Having brought the appointed offerings, and 
fulfilled the requirements of the Jewish ritual, they 
came up to the standard of religious duty recog- 
nised by Eli, and were sent back to their homes 
with his blessing. 

And as he dealt with the people, so likewise no 
doubt he was beginning to deal with the child who 
was being brought up within the sacred precincts. 
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He was beginning to give him an outward educa- 
tion; when lo, the Lord Himself steps in to 
interrupt the process. The word of the Lord 
comes to the priest through the child. 
Lord’s way of taking Samuel’s education out of 
Eli’s hands. Eli had mismanaged his own children, 
and, had he been let alone, might have mis- 
managed Samuel. It is not necessary to regard 
him as having been a mere indulgent parent. He 
had certainly lost all control over his sons at the 
time when it was said of him that 
made themselves vile, and he restrained them not” 


(ib. 13). 


to be effective. 
aged father to restrain his grown-up sons, if re- 


straint is needful ; it is simply impossible for the | 
father who, having had recourse to no other than 


outward measures in their youth, has seen them 
rebelliously break the yoke in their manhood. 
“Why do ye such things ?” is all that is left for 
him then. The Lord’s rebuke is directed against 


Eli’s whole method of education from first to last. | 


The aged priest who knew not how to inspire his 
people with the living spirit of the system which 
he administered may well have been a man of 


outward measures and outward influences all his | 


life through. The undisguised contempt of his 
sons for every ordinance of religion was far from in- 


compatible with the strictest enforcement of atten- | 


tion td religious ordinances in the days of their 
youth. In this way the men of a system, however 


good they may be in themselves, do often fail. | 
There is nothing expansive in the nature of their 


convictions. ‘Their faith is not like a leaven 
passing its own fermentation through other minds. 
They lack the power of sympathy, the sympathetic 
faculty of insight into human souls. 

Of the inner life of others Eli seemed to have 
little or no perception. He was therefore little fit 
for the training of him who was to be the prophet 
of the inner life, and to teach the people that the 
subjection of their inner selves to the will of God 
was better than “burnt offerings and sacrifices” 
(ib. xv. 22). 


Of Eli’s lack of sympathetic insight we have a | 


notable instance. One day as he “sat upon a seat 
by a post of the temple of the Lord,” ready no 
doubt to engage in prayer and praise in every 
duly appointed way with all who came, accessible 
with the practised courtesy of habit to all who 


should seek his counsel and advice, there comes a | 
woman “in bitterness of soul” who heeds him | 


not and is seemingly careless of all form and 
ceremony. Her manner is strange and mysterious. 
No word passes her lips, yet the lips move. 


willingly would Eli have hurt any one’s feelings ; 


but, as he was one who had no other means of 
judging the state of human souls but by the sight | 


of his eyes and the hearing of his ears, how is he 
to know that the strange woman is pouring out her 
soul in prayer to God? Is he not the priest, and 


must he not enforce the outward decencies of 


It is the | 


“his sons | 
But something more than mere authori- | 


tative measures are required for parental restraint | 
It is at no time easy for an 


Not | 


| religion ? “How long wilt thou be drunken?” 
he exclaims; “put away thy wine from thee” 
(ib. 1. 9—15). 

Others, long afterwards, when filled with the 
Spirit, had to listen to the same imputation (Acts 
ii. 13). The answer in either case was at once a 
rebuke and a revelation to mere outward observers. 
In Eli’s case it may have been his first lesson in the 
discipline which a few years hence enabled him, 
| however tardily, to perceive the calling of the Lord 
in the seeming restlessness of a child. 

“ Hannah answered and said, No, my lord, I am 
a woman of a sorrowful spirit: I have drunk 
neither wine nor strong drink, but have poured 
out my soul before the Lord. Count not thine 
| handmaid for a daughter of Belial: for out of the 
abundance of my complaint and grief have I 
spoken hitherto. Then Eli answered and said, 
Go in peace: and the God of Israel grant thee thy 
petition that thou hast asked of Him. And she 
said, Let thine handmaid find grace in thy sight. 
So the woman went her way, and did eat, and her 
countenance was no more sad” (1 Sam, i. 15—19). 
| A few words of kindness completely win the heart 
of her whom he had so thoughtlessly rebuked, and 
she meekly asks his priestly blessing. Verily she 
had a more true conception of his sacred office, 
and a deeper reverence for it, than he had, with all 
his years of sitting on a seat by a post of the 
temple, and all his admonitions concerning the 
outward decencies of prayer. She little thought— 
and under similar circumstances there has been 
many a one who has thought as little—how in ask- 
ing the blessing of the priest she was God’s instru- 
ment to humble the soul of the man. 

That poor woman and her heaven-sent child are 
| to be God’s messengers of mercy to the old man 
| whose heart is to be so soon torn and rent with 

affliction and regret. Very pleasant, as they occur 
here and there interspersed throughout the other- 
wise dreary narrative (1 Sam. i1.), like green spots 
in a desert, are the brief notices of Hannah and 
the child Samuel. It is theirs to comfort Eli even 
whilst they humiliate him, to shed the one single 
ray of hope and peace amid the darkening shades 
which gather in upon the evening of his life. The 
utter failure alike of his public and domestic in- 
fluence is soon to burst upon him in all its fearful 
| reality. In vain he lifts his feeble voice to restrain 
the vices of his sons. They bring contempt upon 
themselves and him, and upon the very worship of 
God. He is still Israel’s priest and judge, but for 
any hope of public usefulness his day is past. As 
|a public man there is nothing left for him but to 
| hear the stern denunciation of the man of God 
against himself and his children and his children’s 
children (ib. ii. 27—36). But there is still left for 
him this—as in the infinite mercy of God there is 
left for men far worse than Eli—to humble himself 
under the mighty hand of God; and if the crimes 
of his sons and the denunciations of the man of 
God are enough to humble him even in the dust, the 


humiliation in which he can see the Lord drawing 
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the child of the woman who in those few brief 
moments in the temple had stirred by turns his 
anger, his pity, and his reverence. To be the 
first to perceive the divine voice calling Samuel is 
verily a blessing to the old man, whose self-respect 
is well-nigh gone, softening his heart, and preparing 
him to see the love of God even in the terrible 
revelation which the child is to be commissioned 
to make, helping him to bow his head in meek 
submission to the stroke and say, “It is the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth Him good” (ib. iii. 18) ; 


tering in the ‘temple, is a continual ‘reminder to 


souls, and also of the hollowness of his own ways 





to be in any sense the guardian of a child of whom 
he feels God Himself to be the educator! 

Not less, but greater, is the responsibility of the 
guardian who has that feeling concerning a child ; 
for the watchful unobtrusive observance of a chil d 
takes more time and attention and care than any 


guardian secure ; for, whilst helping the child to 
recognise the voice of the divine teacher, he himself 
receives, in the very act of doing so, a revelation, 
albeit perhaps a painful one, from God. 

Let us not doubt, but earnestly believe, that the 
Lord offers to all parents and teachers the bless- 
ing of perceiving that He is calling the child. 
And if they will not perceive it, and help the 
child to recognise the voice of the Lord, but will 
persist in their hard, harsh, traditional, unsympa- 
thetic methods of bringing down God to the child, 
methods by which so many a Hophni or Phinehas 
has been expressly educated to bring contempt | 
upon the religion of his fathers, at least let us 
refuse to believe that God on His part has ab- 
stained from calling the child. 

Too many of us, whether as. parents or teachers, 
have very little idea of the Lord calling children 
except through ourselves, without so much as un- 
derstanding how we ourselves might be to them as 
the voice of the Lord. “Lie down again, my 
son,” is our only answer to every manifestation 
which we do not exactly understand, Perhaps he 
does lie down, henceforth keeping his perplexities 
to himself. He grows up silent, reserved, and, as we 
think, sullen. We have perplexed him; and he in 
his turn perplexes us. Meanwhile we have been 
striving hard to bring down the Lord to him in 
our own way. What wonder if the child finally 
disappoints us! A voice more real than ours has 
been calling him. We have never told and taught 
him, for we have never ourselves perceived, whose 
is that voice. And then a third voice, even the 
voice of his own wilful carnal nature, waxes louder 
and louder, defying our voice, and drowning the 
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and if the very presence of this child, ever minis- | 


amount of outward human effort to bring down God | 
to the child. But a double blessing does that | 











voice of the Lord, until it is too plainly seen that | 


him with the cords of love comes to him through | he is making himself vile, and we have no power 


to restrain him. 

The only remedy is to observe and understand 
the child, and to perceive, as Eli at length did 
with Samuel, when and how the Lord is calling 
him. The Lord in many ways may have been 
calling Hophni and Phinehas in their childhood 
and in their youth. But what should the man of 
outward observation—who could say to Hannah, 
“Put away thy drunkenness,”—what else should 
or could he say to his own sons, whenever they 
disturbed his mechanical processes of thought, but 
“Lie down again, my sons!” An easy method of 
education this, “Lie down again, my son;” but 


Eli of the hollowness of all his past ways of| too often a very unsuccessful one! Certainly 
judging God’s methods of dealing with human | children must be taught obedience. But before 


all things let us ourselves learn how to command, 


of dealing with human souls, still what a blessing | if it is so important for them to obey; lest perad- 


venture we be telling them to lie down when God 
has somewhat to say to us through them, if we will 
but perceive that He is calling them. It may be 
some unpleasant truth concerning our own selves 
that He intends them to reveal to us. The more 
reason then that we should find out that God is 
speaking to us by and through them. What if He 
should mean by their very restlessness to acquaint 
us with our own impatience, our injustice, our arbi- 
trariness, or our weak indulgence? It is at our 
soul’s peril that we refuse to perceive that the Lord 
is calling the child, and ourselves through the 
child. 

Is it come to this, then, that the child is to 
teach ws, the child to discipline us ? 

Well, if we need the teaching and the discipline, 
that is what it does come to. The child is set to 
teach us to know ourselves, our own weakness and 
blindness, to teach us to distinguish between what 
is false and what is real in ourselves. And then 
only may we hope to be God’s instruments to teach 
|and discipline the child. Discipline yourself, O 
man of mere outward measures! Are you hard, 
arbitrary, unsympathising, unjust? Are you weak, 
vacillating, and a moral coward? Then discipline 
yourself! The child will certainly not lie down, 
no matter whether you coax orcommand. He will 
come again and again, till either you find out for 
yourself or for him that the Lord is sending him to 
rebuke you; or you shall be ten times more miser- 
able for not knowing how or why he comes. 

It was when Eli’s conscience whispered to him 
that his own condemnation was the immediate pur- 
pose of the Lord’s calling Samuel, that he was 
enabled to prepare the child, who “did not yet 
know the Lord” (ib. 7), for hearkening to the 
voice of the Lord; and whilst perceiving, even to 
his own disgrace and discomfiture, that “ the Lord 
had called the child,” it was his privilege and 
blessing, and perhaps the only comfort of his. de- 
clining years, to take by the hand, and lead forth 
before his countrymen, the heaven-sent boy, whom 
all Israel should gratefully accept as a prophet of 
the Lord. 

HENRY WHITEHEAD, 
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“IN THE MOUNT OF THE LORD IT 
SHALL BE SEEN.”’ 
GENESIS XXii. 14. 


As a leaf typifies the whole tree from which it has fallen, so does a lofty snow- 
capped mountain at the equator represent the whole earth in miniature. 
Indeed, the globe may be compared to two great mountains set base to base 
at the equator, the summit of the one being the north pole, and the summit 
of the other the south pole. In ascending Orizaba, or any other of the giant 
peaks of the Andes of Quito, the traveller passes successively through all the 
Climates of the earth, the seasons of the year, and the zones of vege table and 
animal life. He can see, when h e has reached the summit, what is elsewhere 
spread horizontally over the earth’s surface, and over the whole year, verti- 
cally represented along the side < the mountain below him ; while above him, 
if he be there over night, he can behold the whole firmament of stars—those 
of the northern as well as those of the southern hemisphere—the Southern 
Cross and the Magellanic clouds around the Antarctic Pole, and the con- 
stellation of the Plough around the Arctic Pole. Such a mountain summit is 
the watch-tower of creation, from which, with overpowering emotion, the eye 
may eml yrace, in one glor lous View, the whole universe of thing Ss. 











HERE is one spot where man may stand, 
And at a single glance, 
All glories of the sky and land 
Behold in rapture’s trance. 


The heavens unroll their mystic scroll 
Of stars above his head ; 4g 

The Cross and Plough at either pole 
Their rays a shed. 

rth beneath his feet, 

Their vi ied sp ctrum show, 
om glowing hues of tropic heat, 
To white of arctic snow. 





Ranged down the mountain-side, his eye 
All zones of life may trace, 

From lichen on the summit high, 
To palm-tree at the base. 





All seasons meet beneath the same 
Triumphal arch of blue ; 
And all earth’s charms combine to fram 


One picture to his view. 





Oh, could we find some central peak, 
High in the world of soul, 

From whence the broken views we seek 
Might blend in one great whole ; 


Where we above all doubt might stand, 
In air as crystal clear, 

And every mystery understand, 
And bring all distance near ; 


And focus in one field ¢ 
ruth’s stars that wand 
And both the poles of ] 
Harmonious side by side! 


bg ; ] ’ 
We stand upon a pol int so low, 
We see of uth and amy 
But one small are; in part we! 
In part we prophesy. 





Along the horizon’s narrow ni 
No opening we discern ; 
And mists of sense arise to dim 


wn. 


ve lez 


Dark shadows on the mind. 


We guess through lines* of hidden light 
The secret of each star; 
And darkly through a glass our sight 
Explores the near and far. 
* Fraunhofer’s lines in spectrum-analysis. 
t Micros telescc 
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The smallest moss upon a stone, 
Like ‘‘ writing on the wall,” | 
Can only be explained by One, | 
Though known and read of all. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


In vain we long for larger views, 
Which loftier heights impart ; 
The limits of our life refuse 
The wishes of our heart. 


When one dark mystery is revealed, 
Into the foreground brought, 

Another, by its form concealed, 
Starts up to baffle thought. 


While here, the wisest sage must live, 
By faith and not by sight ; 

For duty only, Heaven will give 
Enough of guiding light. 


But when, at last, from life’s dark road, 
We climb heaven’s heights serene, 
All light upon the hill of God, 
In God's light shall be seen. 


All kingdoms of the truth shall there, 
To tearless eyes be shown; 
And dwelling in that purer air, 
We'll know even as we’re known. 
HUGH MACMILLAN, 





PASSOVER OBSERVANCES. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ DREAMS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION,” ‘‘ JEWISH BuRIAL RITES,’’ Etc. 


THE month before the Passover is a bustling 
time with Jewish housewives, who reign supreme 
amidst unintermittent soap-suds, brooms, and 
dusters. Not an article of furniture, from the ser- 
vant’s truckle-bed in the garret down to the plate- 
rack in the scullery, but is moved from its accus- 
tomed place, and scoured, and rubbed, and shaken. 
It is not dust and dirt that they are pursuing with 
such relentless energy. They are hunting the 
phantom of leaven. Room by room the house is 
stripped of its furniture. Paint is scrubbed, walls | 
are wiped, cupboards are emptied, cellars are ran- | 
sacked, and the contents of unlikeliest corners are 
turned out as the unwearied search goes on. Not | 
until every carpet, curtain, blanket, and sheet has 
been shaken—not until every table, chair, and sofa | 
has been wiped and dusted—not until every book 
has been taken down from the shelf, to make sure | 
that a crumb of bread has not found a resting-place | 
between its pages, can the house be pronounced as | 
pure, or its inmates be allowed to take part with | 
clear consciences in the solemnities of the coming | 
feast. 

And this is not all, nor nearly all. Everything | 
that has been used for kitchen purposes, or for table | 
service, during the past year must be carefully | 
washed, and scrubbed, and laid aside in some | 
secure place, where no careless hand may find it. | 
A complete set of crockery-ware, cutlery and glass, | 
as well as of cooking utensils and kitchen neces- 
saries, down to the smallest article that by any pos- 
sibility can be needed for the preparation of human 
food, must be provided for Passover use. If they 
are not actually new for the occasion, it must be 
established beyond all doubt that they have never 
been used at any other time, or for any other pur- 
pose than the Passover observance. 

Then comes the purification of silver and plated 
goods. Having been thoroughly cleansed with 
whiting, which is allowed to dry on them before 
it is rubbed off, they are dipped three times in 
boiling water. Not until this has been done is it 
supposed that the pollution contracted from the 
touch of leavened food is at an end. 

These preliminaries usually occupy about a month, 
and sometimes longer, but whether the time may 





| severer type of orthodoxy. 


| hay. 


be extended or shortened, there is no variation in 
the energy with which the work of cleansing is 
carried on. Jews of the loosest orthodoxy show 
themselves as active as the most unimpeachable of 
their brethren, and sweep, and dust, and scrub, as 
if the deadliest infection were lurking in some un- 
suspected corner. 

Not that the purgation of leaven is even now 
complete. There are other points of obligation 


| still to be remembered, but these, if truth must be 


spoken, are either hurried over in a slovenly way, 
or are altogether disregarded, except by Jews of the 
Thus, for example, the 
kitchen-grate is purified by means of an enormous 
fire which is piled up in it, and when this is blazing 
so fiercely that the bars and hobs are red-hot, pieces 
of charcoal are ranged along them, and the fire is 
stirred till they are reduced to ashes. The oven 
fares in the same way. Live coals are placed 
within it, upon which charcoal is laid, and if the 
iron-work is spoiled by the process, the devout 
Israelite has at least the consolation of knowing 
that no taint of leaven can possibly defile his 
paschal meals. 

The cleansing of the grate and oven are among 
the last things done before the feast, and are 
generally left till late in the day before. 

The dresser too has its own ceremonial. Al- 
though plates, dishes, and cups which have been 
defiled by the touch of leavened food have been 
taken down and locked away, the very shelves them- 
selves are held to be polluted, in spite of scrubbing- 
brush, and soap, and flannel. So they are covered 
with new boards—not nailed upon them, but laid 
loosely down—or are lined with paper, or, as in 
many continental countries, are strewn with clean 
The same is done to tables which are used 
either for the preparation of food, or for meals, 
with this additional precaution, that if the top is 
found to be composed of more than one piece, 
that is to say, if it has been joined, or if there is the 
appearance of the smallest crack or flaw in the 
material, it is discarded during the Passover cele- 
bration, for who knows but that leaven may be 
lurking unsuspected in even the tiniest opening ? 

And here follows a further ceremonial, which is 
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not unfrequently disregarded by English Jews, 
although it rests on the highest rabbinical authority, 
and is held to be a point of obligation for the due 
observance of the feast. None, in fact, but the 
stricter sort—speaking for England—trouble them- 
selves at all about it. The day before the Passover 
is known as Passover eve, and the ceremony referred 
to belongs to the preceding night. The master of 
the house, accompanied when possible by his eldest 
son, starts on a tour of inspection of his premises, 
visiting every room in turn, and looking into every 
cupboard. Before setting out he repeats the words, 
“ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
universe, who hast sanctified us with thy command- 
ments, and commandest us to remove the leaven.” 
After this he must cease speaking until his work is 
over. His attendant carries in his hand a lighted 
candle, while he himself is furnished with a sheet 
of thick paper and four or five feathers, with which 
to sweep up any suspicious objects that may be 
discovered in his search. The crumbs, or whatever 
else he may chance to have found, are collected in 
the paper, and are carefully carried back to the 
starting-place. Considering the purification which 
the house has previously gone through from top to 
bottom, it is hardly to be expected that much leaven 
will be encountered by the master in his progress ; 
and this, doubtless, is the reason why rabbis of 
high repute hold that it is the duty of the mistress 
to leave about a few crumbs of bread for her hus- 


band to find, so that the prayer with which he | 


prefaces his search may not seem to have been 
altogether vain, inasmuch as it was known before- 
hand that there was no forbidden substance left to 
be taken away. This advice is usually adopted, 
and the father of the family returns with the leaven. 
What he has collected is then wrapped up with great 
care in the paper, together with the candle and 
feathers, as well as a small portion of last year’s 
passover cake, which has been kept for the pur- 
pose (sometimes two or three sticks are added), 
and is laid in a place where it cannot possibly be 
got at by children. This done, he repeats, “ All 
kinds of leavened things which are in my house, 
which I have seen or which I have not seen, which 
are within the boundaries of my house, or which 
are without the boundaries of my house, which 
belong to me, or which do not belong to me, which 
I have given up, or which I have not given up, I 
hereby declare to belong to any one else but myself, 
and that they are to me like the dust of the ground.” 
The ceremony is then finished, and he may speak 
again. Its importance may be gathered from the 
fact that over fifteen closely printed folio pages of 
the Talmud are filled with laws and precepts re- 
lating to all conceivable points connected with its 
right observance. Rabbinical books, too, almost 
without end, have been written to explain and fence 
and develop already existing statutes. What places 
are to be searched, what places are exempted from 
search, at which hour of the night the search is to 
be conducted, and what sort of light is to be used— 
these are some of the points that are defined and 


fenced, and fenced again with an ingenuity of pre- 
caution that never wearies. Among the places to 
be searched is included the synagogue itself, lest 
perchance—so says the Talmud—some boy should 
have brought crumbs of bread with him in his 
hand or pocket, and they should have been allowed 
to remain in the place where they fell. 

But to return to the parcel of leaven. It lies 
untouched till the following morning, when it is 
burnt. In Poland—which is cited here and else- 
where as a country where there is a large population 
of Jews who cling with rare fidelity to the tradition 
of their fathers—an official of the synagogue goes 
through the streets of the Hebrew quarter crying 
out, “ Time to burn the leaven! ‘Time to burn 
the leaven!” Each householder then carries his 
parcel to the rear of the nearest synagogue, where 
a fire has been lighted, and throws it into the 
flames, reciting a set form of prayer as he does so. 
The same custom is followed, with the exception of 
the public crier, among the stricter sort in England. 
| But in place of hundreds of fathers of families 
flocking together to burn the leaven, it is hardly 
| likely that more than six or seven, and these of the 
old-fashioned sort, will assemble round the syna- 
gogue fire. Those who think it worth while to 
perform the ceremony at all, mostly content them- 
selves with a private observance at home. 

If a Jew happens to carry ona trade in fermented 
articles, a rabbinical ordinance calls upon him to 
let his premises and transfer the whole of his stock 
toa Christian before the commencement of the Pass- 
over feast. In England this has wholly passed out 
of use. Nobody ever dreams of raking up a law 
which all classes are agreed to treat as obsolete and 
impracticable. In stricter continental countries, 
however, where the precept is understood and 
acknowledged, an ingenious way has been devised 
for slipping out of its observance. As an example 
of the fatal facility with which Jews of the severest 
orthodoxy may pass through the meshes of their 
own legal net, it is well worth recording. A wine 
and spirit merchant will come under the head of 
those who deal in goods containing leaven. But 
before he can keep the feast he must put away all 
leaven from his house. How, then, is it to be 
managed? Must he clear off his entire stock by 
sale without reserve? Not at all. He may purge 
himself from leaven, and keep his goods as well. 
It is a simple process, and, to do the trader justice, 
let it be said that it has been arranged for him be- 
forehand by his most venerated rabbis. He must 
draw out an inventory of his stock-in-trade down 
to the last cask and bottle. It must be as faithful 
as faithful can be, and must set forth the real value 
of every article legibly written against its name. 
This being done—and this is the sole point in the 
transaction which involves more than a moment’s 
trouble—the first Christian mendicant who can be 
found is brought in, and an agreement is drawn up 
according to rabbinical precedent to the effect that 
the merchant sells his premises, stock, fixtures, 
good-will, and so on, and that the mendicant buys 
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it all for such and such a sum of money. The 
purchaser, it is needless to say, cannot call a single 
florin his own, and never in all his life saw as much 
cash as stands represented by the long array of 
figures in the schedule. He knows perfectly well 
that he is only playing part in the annual sham. 
But he is discreet, and looks serious, and goes 
through the farce of executing a legal document 
wherein he covenants to pay down the amount 
agreed upon. As an earnest of the honesty of his 
intentions he is asked to deposit a sum of money 
to guarantee the completion of the business. This 
has been previously handed over to him for the 
purpose, together with a trifling gratuity for his 
pains, and with all becoming gravity he makes the 
tender and departs. The property now stands in 
the mendicant’s name, and is merely retained by 
the Jew—so the fiction runs—as the pledge for the 
payment of the money. As, therefore, the ware- 
house, and all it contains, is now the property of 
a Christian, who is not responsible for Passover 
observances, the goods need not be disturbed 
during the celebration of the feast. There is just 
this one thing to be said in favour of the trans- 
action that if during the eight days of the holiday 
there should be a rise in the class of goods that 
have been conveyed to the Christian, he may keep 
them as his own if he can only find friends to 
provide the money. Some of the more scrupulous 
of foreign Jews affect to be so particular about the 
transfer of leavened stock that they will not buy 
their spirits of one of their own people for five or 
six weeks after Passover is ended, lest perchance 
his contract of sale to the Christian should have 
been defective in some point prescribed by Tal- 
mudical precept. They prefer to buy of a Christian, 
who is not included in the prohibitions concerning 
the sale of this kind of goods. 

But another important preliminary of the Pass- 
over observance remains to be noted—the prepara- 
tion of unleavened cakes. They are supposed to 
be made with flour which has been most carefully 
guarded against all contact with leaven. In con- 
tinental countries, such as Poland and Galicia, this 
is supplied to the Jewish population by a contractor 
who has obtained a license for its sale, and who is 
able to guarantee its purity. The price is double 
or even treble that of ordinary flour, though its 
quality need not necessarily be in advance of that 
which is offered for sale in open market. The 
difference of price is to remunerate the contractor 
for his trouble in providing against all possible taint 
of leaven, as well as to allow for a liberal quantity 
being laid aside for the use of the poor. Any Jew 
who likes can claim his Passover flour without 
charge. No inquiry is made as to why he asks. 
Enough that he does ask. 

The water with which the Passover cakes are to 
be made must be fetched from the pump or spring 
after sun-down, and must be allowed to remain all 
night in some cool place within doors. So much 
turns upon this observance, that the father of the 
tamily—be he the richest man in the town—usually 








prefers to carry the water with his own hand. It is 
an honourable office, which the proudest citizen 
need not think it beneath him to fulfil. But this 
is speaking of stricter continental countries only. 

The cakes are made in the presence of the entire 
family, every member of which is supposed to lend 
a helping hand. They are very thin, and are com- 
posed of nothing but bread and water. The great 
point is to knead and bake them with the utmost 
rapidity, so as not to allow an instant for the possi- 
bility of accidental fermentation. 

In England the Passover cakes are not prepared 
at home, but are made in London by bakers who 
hold an authority from the Chief Rabbi. One of 
the main sources of supply is “the Passover Cake 
Association,” a “limited” company which is gather- 
ing to itself a large business. This will be the 
better understood when it is remembered that 
London supplies not only all the provinces of the 
United Kingdom, but India, Australia, and, in fact, 
every colony which owns allegiance to Queen Vic- 
toria’s throne. Every scrap of Passover cake that 
is eaten in the most out-of-the way settlement in 
the world beneath the protection of the British flag 
comes from London. ‘There and there only is it 
made. Weeks, therefore, and even months before 
the feast comes round are the advertising columns 
of Jewish journals filled with bakers’ announcements 
testifying to the quality of their cakes, with the un- 
varying addition that they are prepared by permis- 
sion of the highest ecclesiastical authority. It is 
to be presumed that this is no more than the truth, 
for the implied ecclesiastical sanction is, in reality, 
the only safeguard possessed by provincial and 
colonial Jews that they are eating proper food pre- 
pared in the proper way. A good deal, it must be 
confessed, is left to their faith. But it must be 
equal to the strain, or we should hear of rich 
congregations taking measures for the supply of 
wheat in their own neighbourhood, and for the 
preparation of the cakes under their own immediate 
supervision. ‘This is just one of those points in 
which the British Jew is content quietly to acquiesce 
in an evil custom. Bakers are well watched, no 
doubt, and the ecclesiastical license is a good deal 
more than a mere formal certificate ; but, allowing 
for every reasonable precaution, and for the utmost 
honesty, the British Jew is nevertheless deprived of 
the privilege, and—what in his eyes ought to be of 
still greater consequence—of the merit which ac- 
cording to Talmudical authority attaches to those 
who prepare their own cakes according to tradi- 
tional rule. 

But, besides the ordinary Passover cakes, which 
it is needless to say are the only farinaceous food 
permitted to Jews throughout the duration of the 
feast, there is another and more carefully prepared 
form of the same article, known as shemora, or 
“watched,” from the extraordinary caution that is 
used in its composition. Thus, when a field of 
standing corn has been purchased, and it is ready 
for the sickle, one of the assistant rabbis of the 
Chief Synagogue attends and sees it reaped. He 
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must be able to testify that this has been done 
without a drop of rain falling on it during the 
process, for the contact with even the smallest 
quantity of water might cause it to ferment and 
give birth to the dreaded leaven—a curious con- 
trast to the ordinary practice of farmers, who are by 
no means averse to a little wet on their sheaves, 
trom the fact that it makes the ears swell. The 
corn is then carried off, and placed in a store under 
the Assistant Rabbi’s seal. In due course it is 
threshed and ground, both operations being per- 
formed beneath his eye. But the very mill-stones 
are taken out and scoured before this can be done, 
and every imaginable precaution is adopted against 
the intrusion of a grain of other wheat. The flour is 
then made up into cakes, but still in the inspector’s 
presence. They differ from the ordinary Pass- 
over cakes in appearance in being about twice as 
thick, and, as a rule, somewhat browner. ‘This is 
supposed to be brought about by the hurry with 
which they are prepared. Haste indeed is every- 
thing, and hardly more than an instant is allowed 
for rolling them out, while the oven is fierce and 
scorching. The shemora are retailed by the baker 
at a very high rate, but a brisk trade is carried 
on, for every Jew must have at least six of them, 
whether he likes it or not. They are not eaten, 
as a rule, at ordinary meals; their special use will 
be explained further on. Jews of extraordinary 
strictness—but these are rarely to be met with in 
England—will eat nothing but semora during the 
entire Passover celebration, and stand at no ex- 
pense to get them. 

On Passover Eve bread of all kinds—be it 
leavened or unleavened—is forbidden by Rabbinical 
ordinance after the hour of nine in the morning. 
Leavenced bread must not be eaten, because this day 





_has been included in the Passover observance as 


a kind of introduction to the feast, and wleavened 
bread must not be eaten, for this would be a viola- 
tion of the precept to eat it on the Passover night. 





To eat it by anticipation would be equal in enor- | 


mity to not eating it at all. 


case somewhat strongly when it says that he who | 


The Talmud puts the | 


| 


eats unleavened bread on the Eve of the Passover | 
sins as deeply as the man who companies with his | 


bride the day before marriage. Other articles of 


food are also forbidden, though the ordinance is a | 
| modern Jews have so faraccommodated themselves 


dead letter amongst all but Jews of the severest 
orthodoxy ; such, for example, as nuts, raisins, 


ginger, apples, horse-raddish, parsley, and wine, | 


the reason being that they are specially connected 
with the ceremonial of the Passover service, to 
which attention will presently be called. 
Christian servants chance to be in the house, they 
must either content themselves with unleavened 


Should | 
| ticular about its use, not only upon this occasion, 
| but also at their marriage and on the Day of 


cakes, or they must go out into the back-yard to | 
. o | 
eat their meals, for not one scrap of bakers’ bread | 


would be allowed within the walls of the dwelling. 
Little children sometimes suffer severely from con- 
inuous feeding on Passover cakes, and it is no 


‘uncommon sight to see a merciful nurse regaling | 


them with bread-and-butter in the garden. 


In addition to the foregoing prohibitions, every 
male firstborn is compelled to fast during the whole 
Passover Eve. This is a very strict requirement ; 
but if the eldest born has not attained the age of 
thirteen, when he is “‘confirmed”—to use a term 
which Jews seem to be content to have borrowed 
from Christians—he stands excused, and his father 
fasts in his place. Exception is made in favour of 
certain events which may possibly happen on Pass- 
over Eve—such, for example, as a circumcision in 
the family, or something else which may be classed 
under the head of “feasts of precept,” when the 
first-born may eat—provided it be done sparingly. 
A little judicious contrivance may easily bring him 
under the operation of one of these precepts. Let 
him, for instance, arrange his Talmudical reading 
so as to finish a particular book on that very day, 
and he may rejoice and take his food with an easy 
conscience—but still only in moderation. ‘The Jew, 
like his Roman Catholic neighbour, has many a 
loop-hole left by which to escape from the too 
burdensome application of ascetic precepts, if he 
has only the patience to look for it. 

The chief interest of the Passover celebration 
centres round the domestic service which every 
Jew is bound to hold in his house, on his return 
from the evening worship at the synagogue. 

His wife and children are dressed in their newest 
and brightest, and the table has been laid with ex- 
traordinary care. The best of the silver and glass 
is set out, and no pains are spared to make the 
room look gay and cheerful. Every child—down 
to the infant in arms—must be present, and a Rab- 
binical precept of inexorable strictness requires them 
to be kept awake during the whole time that the 
domestic service is proceeding. ‘This is done from 
a desire to carry out the divine precept (Exod. 
xiil, 14), “And it shall be when thy son asketh 
thee in time to come (Heb. “ to-morrow”), saying, 
What is this? that thou shalt say,” &c. The child 
is to be provoked into inquiry in the morning by 
being wearied past all endurance with the ceremony 
of the preceding night. 

The master of the house is liberally supplied with 
pillows, or else a sofa is drawn up close to the table, 
for most of the domestic service is conducted in a 
leaning attitude, as a mark of ease and freedom. 
He also puts on a kind of surplice—here, again, 


to Christian usage as to adopt the very name— 
properly known as serganes, together with a white 
skull-cap and girdle. Few but ministers of the 
synagogue wear this vestment in England. Con- 
tinental Jews, on the other hand, are very par- 


Atonement. British and foreign Jews combine in 
selecting these garments as the sole clothing for the 
day of their burial. This is an immemorial custom 
from which there is no departure. 

Immediately in front of the master stands a dish, 
on which is placed one of the special Passover 
cakes (shemora) which have already been described. 
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This is covered with a cloth, and another of the | 


same cakes is placed on the top of it. The cloth 
is folded over it again, and a third cake is placed 
upon it—the topmost one being covered as _ before. 
To the right of this dish of cakes is set a small 
piece of roast lamb—some two or three inches 
square—and to the left a baked egg, commemorative 
of the Passover sacrifice. On the top of the nap- 
kin which covers the cakes lies some horse-radish 
scraped fine—this is the traditonal “ bitter herb ”— 
and at a little distance is placed a mixture of nuts, 
raisins, ginger, and apples chopped up together, 
and—with the addition of a little wine—pounded 
into a paste, which is supposed to symbolize the 
mortar with which the Israelites laboured in Egypt. 
Every one at table is furnished with a glass—not 
omitting the Jewish servants, who are expected to 
take part in the ceremonial of the night—for all 
are obliged to drink four glasses of wine, and a spare 
silver cup is always provided for Elijah, who is 
supposed to present himself as an unseen guest at 
all Jewish tables on Passover night. 

As wine plays so important a part in Jewish 
ceremonies—whether in the synagogue or at home 
—it may be well to say once for all that the most 
rigid teetotaler need hardly object to the harmless 
beverage which is usually understood by this term 
—not our fiery ports and sherries, nor even the 
lightest of claret, but a compound of home manu- 
facture which is often prepared somewhat as follows : 
A pound of Malaga raisins is bought at the nearest 
grocer’s. ‘These are chopped up fine and steeped 
in boiling water. The mixture is allowed to cool, 
and the liquid is strained off. This is wine. Other 
sorts, of course, are used as well—but sparingly, 
and any one who has kept his eyes about him 
need scarcely be reminded that the Jews are not a 
drunken people. The very fact that they are for- 
bidden to enter a tavern on any pretext during one 
of their festivals would in itself tend towards 
sobriety, while common consent amongst themselves 
inclines a man of tippling propensities to indulge 
his taste within doors. One very seldom hears of a 
drunken and disorderly Jew. 

All is now in readiness for the celebration of the 
domestic service. ‘The master fills a cup with wine, 
and, after repeating a prescribed form of blessing, 
drinks it, leaning on his left side. ‘This done, he 
takes a bunch of parsley, and having dipped it in 
vinegar or salt-and-water, distributes a little of it to 
each person round the table. He then breaks the 
middle cake in the dish, and leaving half of it 
there, takes out the other half and puts it under his 
pillow for distribution at the end of the feast. All 
who are present then take hold of the dish which | 
contains the unleavened cakes, and repeat the | 
following touching words :—“ Lo, this is the bread | 
of affliction, which our forefathers ate in the land 
of Egypt. Let all those who are hungry enter and | 
eat thereof, and all who are needy come, and cele- | 
brate the Passover. At present we celebrate it | 
here, but next year we hope to celebrate it in the | 
land of Israel. This year we are servants here, | 











but next year we hope to be freemen in the land of 
Israel.” As used in a country where Jews are to 
be found in Parliament, on the Bench, and in the 
highest places of commerce, the words “ servants” 
and “freemen” seem to imply an amount of un- 
reality which it is hard for outsiders to under- 
stand. Possibly even Jews themselves may have 
come to employ them in a kind of Pickwickian 
sense. 

The master then fills a cup with wine the second 
time, and the youngest in company who can read 
is required to ask in Hebrew, “ Wherefore is this 
night distinguished from all other nights? On all 
tne other nights we may eat either leavened or un- 
leavened bread, but on this night only unleavened 
bread. On all the other nights we may eat any 
kind of herbs, but on this night only bitter herbs. 
On all the other nights we do not dip* even once, 
but on this night twice. On all the other nights 
we eat and drink, either sitting or leaning, but on 
this night we all lean.” After this the explanation 
is given, re ‘ting the bondage in Egypt, and the 
various steps of the deliverance, together with 
suitable comments and reflections. ‘The narrative 
occupies u considerable time, and all the while the 
younger children are rubbing their eyes and trying 
to keep themselves awake as best they may, for 
the tone of voice in which their father drawls out 
his Hebrew is most aggravatingly provocative of 
slumber. 

Next follows a summary of the favours shown by 
the Almighty to his chosen people :— 

“Tf He had but brought us forth from Egypt, 
and had not inflicted justice upon the Egyptians, it 
would have been sufficient. 

“ If He had inflicted justice upon them, and had 
not executed judgment upon their gods, it would 
have been sufficient. 

“Tf He had executed judgment upon their gods, 
and had not slain their firstborn, it would have 
been sufficient. 

“Tf He had slain their firstborn, and had not 
bestowed their wealth on us, it would have been 
sufficient. 

“Tf He had given us their wealth, and had not 
divided the sea for us, it would have been suffi- 
cient. 

“If He had divided the sea for us, and had not 
caused us to pass through on dry land, it would 
have been sufficient. 

“If He had caused us to pass through on dry 
land, and had not plunged our oppressors in the 
midst thereof, it would have been sufficient. 

“ If He had plunged our oppressors in the midst 
thereof, and had not supplied us with necessaries 
in the wilderness forty years, it would have been 
sufficient. 

“Tf He had supplied us with necessaries in the 
wilderness forty years, and had not fed us with 
manna, it would have been sufficient. 

“If He had fed us with manna, and had not 


* That is, it is not customary on any other night to eat herbs 
dipped in anything before the meal. 
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given us the Sabbath, it would have been suffi- 
cient. 

“Tf He had given us the Sabbath, and had not 
brought us near to Mount Sinai, it would have been 
sufiicient. 

“Tf He had given us his law, and had not brought 
us into the land of Israel, it would have been 
sufficient. 

“Tf He had brought us to the land of Israel, 
and had not built the temple, it would have been 
sufficient.” 

Then come certain fixed prayers and acts of 
commemoration, after which the master washes his 
hands. Supposing him to be a strict observer of 
the rabbinical precepts, he performs this important 
ceremony by pouring water over his hands from 
right to left, and then from left to right, repeating 
the process three times. The chances are, how- 
ever, that he merely makes a feint of this act of 
purification by dipping the tips of his fingers in a 
basin. He next takes into his hand the two whole 
cakes, and the remaining half of the broken one, 
and proceeds to break the uppermost cake. But 
he must not eat it till he has broken off a piece 
from the middle cake, already broken, and has given 
some of each to every person at table, who repeat 
the following words, “ Blessed art thou, O Lord our 
God, King of the universe! who hast sanctified us 
with thy commandments, and commandest us to 
eat unleavened cakes.” 

The master then takes some bitter herbs—the 
horse-radish—and dips it into the mixture with the 
words, “‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the universe, who hast sanctified us with thy 
commandments, and commandest us to eat bitter 
herbs.” He then eats it, and gives a small portion 
of the same to every one at table, children included, 
who gulp it down with wry mouths and watery eyes, 
repeating the form of blessing used by the master. 

More eating of the pungent compound is yet to 
come ; but this time by the master alone. He now 
breaks the undermost cake, which hitherto has re- 
mained entire, and takes two pieces of it, which he 
makes into a kind of sandwich, with a layer of horse- 

dish mixture between, and eats it in commemora- 
tion of the practice of Hillel, one of the most 
venerated of Jewish sages, repeating, “‘ Thus did 
Hillel during the time the holy temple stood. He 
took the unleavened cake and bitter herb, and ate 
them together, that he might perform what is said, 
‘With unleavened cakes and bitter herbs shall they 

eat it.’” 

At this point of the service the family supper, as 
distinguished from the paschal meal, is brought in, 
and is, generally speaki ng, the best kind of enter- 
tainment which the means of the household will 
allow. It is a matter of precept that the faithful 
should eat, drink, and be merry. What is eaten and 
drunk will vary — to the condition of the 
feasters, but in all cases the most scrupulous care 


is taken that the saneidile of the meal have been 
purchased from authorized shops, which are able to 
guarantee the freedom of their goods from all con- | 











| hopes 


ceivable taint of leaven. 


Ps: this way the Jew of 


moderate means will find that his bills run up to a 
terrible height during tee] P: cc eb Not 
to mention the indispens ble cakes and shemora, 
he will be pretty sure to have bought his groceries 
and wine at some licensed establishment which 
keeps up a reputation for orthodox trading by 


charging about d« ruble the market price for every 
article that it retails 

Supper being over, the master takes the half of 
the middle cake which he laid by at the commence- 


ment of the service, and distributes it among those 


who are round the table. The glasses are then 
filled with wine, and the grace after meat is said. 
This is.a very long—and, in the estimation of all 
pious Jews—a very necessary affair, occupying 
eleven closely-printed octavo pages of Hebrew 
characters, Tn the middle of it the door is opened 
—for what purpose is not stated, though a pre- 
vailing tradition inclines to the belief that it is to 
allow the entrance of Elijah. The concluding cup 


i 
is drunk, 
permitted to eat or d 


of wine then leaning as before, aiter 
which it is not rink anything 
for the remainder of the night, except water, tea, or 
coffee. 

And here it may not be out of pl ace to mention 
that the end of every Sabbath and feast 
in the synagogue service by a cup of wine being 
drunk. ‘This ceremony is intended to show that 
the sanctification of day is finished, and that 
ordinary business may be resumed. At the con- 
clusion of the Passover beer is substituted for wine, 
so that all may see that leaven is publicly 
duced, and may understand that the rigid or 
against leavened food are no longer in 

The Passover feast is one of the rare occasions in 
which the Aaronic ing is pronounced in 
synagogue. we unaccoun anaes e reason 


Sa 
is Market 
the 


intro- 


linances 


force. 


the 
thi: 
Year 
herve ur Ans con .gations sepa arate without a 
word of benediction, and no one is heard to com- 
plain that he is being deprived of the heritag 
Jacob’s children. ‘The easy indifference with which 
British Jews acquiesce in the omission of a rite, 
which should in their eyes be pregnant with covenant 
and promises, can only strike a “ stranger ” 
as one of the most remark: phenomena con- 
nected with their present position. 

In foreign countries, where the benediction is duly 
given, the ceremonial is solemn and imposing. 
When the reader has reached a certain point in the 
service, every Cohen (descendant of Aaron) come: 


bless 


some 





e Ol 


ible 





forward. Some of these may be—and most hi 

will be—men moving in a humble walk of liie: 
but for present purposes Pte claim precedence ot 
the wealthier and more distinguished members of 






the congregation, in virtue of the — lineag 
The door-keeper, or beadle, of gue th 
brings in a basin, jug, and towel, and all the mem- 
bers of the tribe of Levi who may be present oii 
their services to pour water over the hands of each 
Cohen. They ne t take off their shoes, as a token 
of the sanctity of the ordinance which they are now 


ii 


the syna 
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about to fulfil, and move up to the reading-desk. 
The eldest, or the most respected of the num- 
ber, then begins to intone the words of benediction, 
and the rest recite it with him. The attitude of the 
Cohens is very solemn and impressive, their hands 
being stretched out before them over the people 
with the thumbs joining. This is said by imme- 
morial tradition to be a faithful representation of 
the original Aaronic blessing. 

On Passover night the prayers which are usually 
said before retiring to rest are omitted—it being 
supposed that on that one occasion in the year the 
powers of darkness are unable to disturb an Israel- 
ite’s repose. 

It is well known that all Jews—with the excep- 
tion of the Reforming part of the community, which 
has already arrived at sufficient dimensions to make 
its presence felt in most large towns—observe a 
second day both at the beginning and end of Pass- 
over, Pentecost, New Year, and Tabernacles. In 
other words, they have four “holy convocations ” at 
each feast instead of ¢wo. The reason of this in- 
crease is to be found in the circumstance that in 
pre-Talmudic times there was a difficulty—or, to 
speak more accurately, there was supposed to be 
a difficulty—in deciding which should be the exact 
day for the commencement of the Passover cele- 
bration according to the moon. So, in order to 
make assurance doubly sure, the Rabbis ordered 
that two days should be observed at each end 
instead of one, and the Talmud recommends that 
the time-honoured custom should be retained, even 
when the proper day of celebration is accurately 
known, Jews are beginning to kick against the 
ordinance, from the serious obstruction which it 
causes to business, and some of the most irreproach- 
able of the orthodox are clamouring for a change. 
As the Reformers, both in England and on the 
Continent, have altogether discarded the double 
observance, it is likely that a little pressure, applied 
to the proper quarter, would secure its universal 
omission. 

According to present usage, the Passover service, 
at home and in the synagogue, is celebrated on 
the second night as well as the first, but there is 
this variation in the ceremonial, that instead of the 
second half of the middle cake being entirely con- 
sumed at the conclusion of the meal, a piece of it 
is preserved against the next Passover Eve, when 
it is burnt with the leaven, in the manner already 
described. 

One more point remains to be noted: The 
domestic service concludes with several pages of 
mystical and allegorical matter, which nobody 
pretends accurately to understand, but which the 
faithful Israelite is expected punctually to recite. 
They are written in Cabala, but are translated into 
Hebrew characters—so that all can scad them, 
though they may not be able to enter into their 
secret meaning. A specimen is subjoined, rendered 
literally from the original. Considering the enor- 
mous antiquity of this allegory, who shall say that 
we have not here found the archetype of the 








favourite nursery legend of the “House that Jack 
Built ?” 

“One kid, one kid, which my father bought for 
two zoos, One kid, one kid. 

“There came the cat, and eat the kid, which my 
father bought for two zoos. One kid, one kid. 

“There came the dog and bit the cat that eat the 
kid which my father bought for two zoos. One kid, 
one kid. 

“There came the stick and struck the dog which 
bit the cat that eat the kid which my father bought, 
&c., &c. 

“There came the fire and burnt the stick that 
struck the dog, that bit the cat that eat, &c., &c. 

“There came the water and quenched the fire 
that burnt the stick that struck the dog that bit, 
&c., &c. 

“There came the ox and drunk the water that 
quenched the fire that burnt the stick that struck 
the dog that, &c., &c. 

“There came the killer and killed the ox that 
drunk the water that quenched the fire, &c,, &c. 

“There came the Angel of Death and killed 
the killer that killed the ox that drunk the water 
that, &c., &c. 

“There came the Lord and killed the Angel of 
Death that killed the killer that killed the ox that 
drunk the water that quenched the fire that burnt 
the stick that struck the dog that bit the cat that 
eat the kid which my father bought for two zoos. 
One kid, one kid.” 

The best authorities among the Jews agree to 
regard this curious production with great reverence, 
and speak of it as a poem containing a parabolical 
description of incidents in the history of their 
nation, mingled with the prophetic foreshadowing 
of events which are yet to come. The most com- 
monly received interpretation makes the “one kid” 
refer to Israel, which was the one peculiar nation 
on the face of all the earth. The “two zoos” 
(a Talmudical coin the precise value of which it is 
not easy to fix according to the rate of English 
money) will then stand for the two tables of the 
law, which God gave by the hand of Moses. The 
“cat” will represent Babylon—the usual symbol of 
which is a lion, for which the domestic animal is 
here substituted—which devoured Israel in the days 
of the captivity. 

The “dog” is Persia, which overthrew Babylon. 
This is a name which is constantly applied to 
Persia in the Talmud. 

The “ stick” is Greece, which, under Alexander, 
subdued the Persian empire. 

The “fire” is Rome, which in turn subdued 
Greece and turned it into a Roman province. 

The “water” stands for the descendants of 
Ishmael, the Mohammedans, who made such fierce 
inroads upon European kingdoms. 

The “ox” is supposed to stand for Adam, by 
which term western nations in general are under- 
stood, and the meaning of the ox drinking up the 
water is to show that Europeans will hereafter rend 
the Holy Land from the power of the infidels. 
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The “killer” refers to the fearful wars that will} The “Angel of Death” prefigures the pestilence 
arise between the armies of Gog, Magog, Cush, and | which will then occur, and in which all the enemies 


Pul, in the latter days. of Israel will perish. 
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The coming of the Lord means the establish- | (according to universal Jewish belief) be destroyed 
ment of God’s kingdom under Messiah. The Angel | in the presence of the whole world, and the “ great 
will be set up. 


of Death—who is also known as Satan—will then | tabernacle’ 
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CHAPTER XXXI.—THE INQUISITOR ON THE RACK. 
==}, i) iy T was because 
its of ill-health, 
AWN and not from 
NHISS any want of 
interest in 
Teresa’s ex- 
amination, 
that Oriz was 
not present at 
: the Palace of 
Justice on the 
* morning of 
} her liberation. 
Forsome days 
he had been 
B suffering se- 
BR verely. He 
had not en- 
joyed a day’s 
perfect health 
since Renée 
; had been ar- 
aA : rested, and 
his malady had gradually increased in severity. Of 
the nature of his disease no one could form an 
opinion. He did not complain, but bore his suf- 
ferings with great fortitude. At last his pallid coun- 
tenance and drooping form so testified to the pro- 
gress of his disease, that his brother monks began 
to be anxious. To their inquiries he always replied 
that nothing ailed him, Yet his answers, though 
given with courtesy, were remarkable for more than 
















anger which did not encourage his friends to renew 
their solicitations. 
One evening Oriz was not present at supper as 


as to the cause of his absence, all attributing it tc 
ill-health. ‘The general opinion was that the extra- 
ordinary attention lately given to the duties of the 
Holy Office by their Reverend Brother had been 
more than his constitution could sustain. In sup- 
port of this opinion several of them mentioned that 
during the night a light was seen in the chamber 
occupied by Oriz, his shadow frequently passing 
between it and the window, as if both mind and 
body were employed. 


sician, and was the leech of the convent, urged on 
the monks that it was their duty to reason with 
| their Reverend Brother on the little care he took of 
his health. For some time past he had observed 
with great alarm the change which had taken place 
in the Reverend Father’s appearance. It was finally 
determined, however, to postpone any action fora 
few days, as they would then be better able to judge 
of the necessity of bringing the matter under Oriz’s 
notice, even at the risk of incurring his displeasure. 


VI.—47. 





usual, and a conversation arose among the monks | 


Oriz’s health, so far from improving, became | 
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| worse; but still he continued to perform without 
' intermission his duties as Inquisitor. 

All now admitted the necessity of some action 
being taken. Anxious to avoid exciting Oriz’s 
anger, Fra Theodore proposed that they should 
first take the opinion of Dr. Ludovico Sigismondi, 
one of the most eminent physicians in the city. 
Fra Theodore said he could do this without 
awakening the suspicions of Oriz. He had already 
asked Dr. Sigismondi to assist him in the case of 
one of the lay brothers, who was lying dangerously 
ill in the convent. When the doctor came to see 
his patient, Theodore would bring him into the 
presence of Oriz as if accidentally. They could 
have some casual conversation with him, and from 
the expression of his countenance and his general 
appearance, the doctor might be able to form some 
opinion of his case. 

When Dr. Sigismondi called at the convent next 
day, Fra Theodore told him of the anxiety of the 
brethren respecting Oriz’s health, and requested the 
doctor to see him as a favour. As Oriz objected 
to being questioned on the state of his health, Fra 
Theodore said they would have to make the illness 
of the lay brother the ostensible reason for their 
visit. Sigismondi having assented, they proceeded 
to Oriz’s room, where they found him occupied 
with the secretary of the Holy Office. Oriz gave 
| them a suspicious glance. He was reassured, 
| however, by the tact of the doctor, who informed 
| him that his reason for calling was to ask permission 
| for the lay brother to be taken away from the con- 
; vent. The confinement was prejudicial to his health, 





usual brevity; and there was in them a tone of| he said, and it would be advisable to remove him 


| from the city to the dwelling of a relative, a farmer 
in the mountains near Parma. 

Oriz readily granted the request. He appeared 
to be relieved when he found that the visit was 
not in reference to himself, and conversed affably 
with the doctor for some minutes. When they 
| had left Oriz, Fra Theodore asked the doctor what 
he thought of his appearance. 

“He is far from well,” replied the doctor, “ that 
is evident. From the unnaturally keen and anxious 
expression of his eye, it appears to me that his 
ailment is more mental than bodily. Probably he 
| exerts his mind too much.” 

“That is precisely my own opinion,” said Fra 


| 


Fra Theodore, who had been educated as a phy- | Theodore. 


“ Then, of course, there can be but one remedy 
—perfect rest—and you should impress upon him 
the necessity of taking it.” 

“J would do so willingly, but unless he asks me, 
it would be indiscreet for me to speak to him on 
the subject.” 

In the evening Oriz was present at supper, and 
appeared to be more cheerful than usual. There 
was, however, an air of excitement about him which 
indicated that his vivacity was forced. More than 
once he spoke to Fra Theodore about the health 
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Dr. 


ed w hether 





and the opinion __ whicl h 


He tl hen in u 
ec reputation ot being a very 


of the lay brother, 
Sigismondi had given. 
the doctor had not th 
clever man. 

“No one in Ferrara stands hi 
sion,” was Fra Theodore’s repl; 

Oriz made no further remark, but entered into 
conversation with some of the other monks 

Next morning he sent for Fra Theodore, osten- 
sibly to inquire the health of the lay brother. 
Hearing that he intended to quit the convent that 
day, Oriz made out the ability of 
Dr. Sigismondi, and then 
Fra 
different to the reply, and the conver 
to other subjec 

After mass at noon Oriz entered his litter, telling 


the bearers, loud enough to be heard by 


gher in his profes- 


ior 


some remarks abc 
re he re sided. 
1ed in- 


: “the pn 
inquired whe 
r 1} 7 ~~ a ? rmype ; Y } 1 

Theodore informed him, but Oriz seem 
sation turned 


ts. 


in a tone 


the monks who surrounded him, ‘that he wished to 
be carried to the Archiepiscop al Palace. They | had 
hardly gone half-way, however, when he stopped 
them, and said that he wished instead to be ¢ a ied 
to the house of Dr. Sigismondi. Fortunatel y he 


found the doctor at home. He was soe a with 
the most profound res pect, and th e servant having 
quitted the room, the doctor quietly waited for the 
Inquisitor to explain the object of his visit. A 
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singular change had come over Oriz in the presence 


of the doctor. His habitual calm self 
had left him, and he appeared anxious and timid. 
“You will ne a great f he com- 
menced, with a tremor in his voice, “if, when you 
call at our convent, you will not mention my visit 
to any of the brethren. 
about my health, and I do not wish to alarm them, 


oes sCSS sion 


favour,’ 


J 
ao 





li, 


They are most an) xious 


he continued, looking in the physician's face, as if | 


to try and read there whether the statement just 
made was believed. 

“You may rely upon my secrecy,” said Dr. 
Sigismondi. ‘My confession in your ear 
not be more sacred than yours will | be in mine. 

“T have no bodily ailment to complain of, nor any 
pain,” said Oriz; “I am only 1d nervous.” 

‘Can you attribute it to er: 
physician. 

Oriz looked at him with a doubting 
and then hesi tatingly replied, — 

‘1 know of no cause. 
‘Do you sleep well at night ?” 








weak 0 ai 
any ca 





said t he 


expression, 


would | tl 


“T get but little rest,” replied Oriz; and then | 
after 2 moment’s ‘wer as if he dreaded to make 
the avowal, “ and that does not refresh me. When I 


T 
1when I la 


rise I feel even more fatig ued that down. 
* You cannot s : 
Oriz hesitated a moment, and then said, 
but | ay my head on the p illow, Lama 
1 ] 

sturbed by a 


being fetinedl when ) 


leep, then ?? 


ae 


Dn 


iCCp. 





‘Is your lee} » di reams 
you iaiain of 

Oriz, drawing his 
doctor’s hand, 
manner, and said, 
question of all to answer. 
morning I am fully aware 


nearer and 


seat 





looked in his face in an 
“ Doctor, that is the most difficult 
When I awake in the 


a Se 1 — 
that I have been suffer- 


od his retiren 





its nature I 


The awiul efiects 


g fr but of 


ing from a terrible dream, 


. ¢ on he 
not the most remote recollection. 








of the mental torture I have rgone are every 
morning apparent in profuse perspiration on m) 
brows, and the con plete exhaustion of my body. 
It is the dread of this unremembered vision, and 





1 } 
AC e} SS Me awake, 


not the indisposition to sleep, that 








And now, doctor,” he contimued, rising from his 
seat, and clasping his hands iman attitude of prayer, 
‘find if you can some remedy against this terripie 
infliction, and I | consic you the greatest 
benefactor I ever had.’ 


Oriz seated himself wit 
ance in which 


h an expression on his 
and anxiety were 
and 


counten hame 


the 





mingled—anxiety to hear doctor's answer, 
humiliation at the earnestness of his appeal. ‘The 
doctor looked at him for some moments, and then 


said,— 


The remedy, Reverend Father, is in your own 
hands. You have overworked your brain, and it 
requires repose. ‘Take my advice, and leave 
Ferrara without delay. Go to some quiet spot, 





and remain there till your health be re-established. 
You will then be able to resume your duties not 
more agreeably to yourself, but with greater 
Your brain is unable to sustain 
e as it is at presen oing. I could 


only 

benetit to others. 
Se 

such fatigt 


t under 


say no more if I should talk till to-morrow.” 
Oriz seemed much impressed with these remarks. 
He said that, although he was afraid the affairs of 


the Church in Ferrara could hard lly permit of his 

would turn the over in hi 

en took his leave, but had not reach 
| ge the a¢ 


absence, he subject 
mind. He th 


the door when he turn 


a 


ctor’s 








hand in both of his, it, with great 
earnestness he said,— 

“ Doctor, promise me once more that you sie 
not mention what has occurre L between us to any 


of the brethren of the convent, should they 
iat I have seen you.” 

“You may be eee hac spe-gsnll 
Sigismondi, “ that not one l of 
shall pass my lips. 

The tl of Teresa, which 
on his arrival at the convent, and the probability 
of his now finding her father and Ochino, were of 
such paramount interest, that he resolved to post- 
1ent from affairs till another oppor- 


replied Dr. 
onversation 
Oriz heard of 


nd 


ader is already aware of the examination 
Teresa and its result. Although, to economize 
1, Oriz had sent his secretary to conduct 
Teresa’s examination at the Palace of Justice, he 
in a state of great anxiety 
confession, that he might 
On hearing 
no bounds. The prin 

al clue to ha discovery 


S of the Judg 
had eluded him, and that, too, 3 the 
of the man 
7 
i 


of 


his stré 


ngtl 
ad samatacd a tT ’ 
had remained at home 
+14 rf L . 
suit OL Ne;r 
delay. 


knew 


wie fF 

act upon lt without 

ans 
g 
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: 1 hie ror 
ea, Ns er 


whom he _ probably 
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tow aras 
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Oriz imagine 1 that he had 


ss and unpardonable pro- 
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vocation. Unable as he was to prove it, he yet 
felt convinced that the escape of Ochino had, 
to a certain extent, been due to his agency. To 
this had been added another and still more un- | 
pardonable offence. Pelletario had received the 
recantation of the Duchess, and had thus snatched 
from the hands of Oriz the honour of her conversion 
to the Church of Rome. And now the m 


easure 
of his offence was full to overflowing, for he ced 
taken from under the authority of the Inquisition 


one Of its prisoners, thus setting at nought not only 
the powers of the Holy Office, but the Church its self. 

So intense was the indignation of Oriz at Pelle- 
tario that, for the mome1 At, he forgot the secretary’s 
complaint about the rebellious conduct of Brother 
Felix, who had quitted the convent without per- 
mission, falsely stating that he had been authorised 
by the Chief Inquisitor to conduct an examination 
of a female witness in private. Too mu . occu- 
pied to pay any great attention to the accusation, 
Oriz had sufficient self-possession to know me the 
crime committed by Brother Felix deserved the 
severest punishment. He immediately ordered 
him to be confined in one of the dungeons of the 
Inquisition. ‘The report from the Chief Inquisitor 
to the General of the Order was now to be placed 
in the hands of another brother, and Fra Felix 
was to accompany him to Rome as a prisoner. 
He would there be judged by the General of the 
Order, and due punishment would be inflicted 

The same day the secretary formally drew up the 
accusation, and next morning Fra Felix was sent 
under escort, a prisoner to Rome. 

Oriz now turned his attention to the liberation of 
Teresa, and the affront offered him by Pelletario. 
The more he thought on the subject, the more ex- 
cited he became. His =—* hone with an almost 
unearthly light, and he walked the room with an 
elasticity of step strangely different from his ha- 
bitual staid pace. More singular still was the 
expression of his countenance. He had attained 
such control over the muscles of his face that he 
could at will subdue all symptoms of emotion. 
But now his face, especially the muscles round his 
mouth, was in incessant motion, and his lips moved 
rapidly, as if he were speaking on some deeply 
interesting subject, although not a word escaped 
them. 

In this state he continued for a considerable 
time. Suddenly stopping in his walk, he observed 
the eyes of his secretary and Fra Theodore fixed 
upon him, an expression of astonishment being 
depicted on their countenances. In a moment he | 
recovered himself, although evidently annoyed that | 
the two monks had observed the state of excite- 
ment he was in. He attempted to frame some 
excuse, but he did this so artificially, that it seemed 
rather to excite than to allay their curiosity. Oriz 
saw that his excuse was futile, and, pleading fatigue, 
he hurriedly left the room and went to his own cell. 

When he had closed the door, he seated him- 
self on the bed, and, folding his arms, endeavoured 
to collect his thoughts and determine upon some 
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st of action. But all in vain. Circumstances 


' of the most heterogeneous description, and without 
| the slightest connection with each other, 


passed 
through his brain with unnatural rapidity. Ochino’s 
escape, the recantation of the Duchess, and espe- 
cially the liberation of Teresa without the permis- 
sion of the Holy Office, mingled themselves in his 
mind with the persecutions he was conducting 
against some of the principal heretics, and other 
matters. Not once, however, did his thoughts recur 
to the terrible dream which haunted him nightly. 
At test, , by a violent effort, he succeeded in con- 


felt t that it was a premeditated afiront, both to the 
office he held and to himself, and that it was his 
duty to resent it. But what steps should he take, 
and against whom? He thought Pelletario was 
the principal offender. A moment’s consideration, 
however, convinced him that the Jesuit would 
shelter himself under the plea that the girl’s libe- 
ration was accomplished by order of the Duke, 
and that therefore he was not responsible for it. 
The Duke, then, was the person to be applied to, 
and perhaps, after all, he would be more tractable 
than the Jesuit. 

Oriz, thinking this to be the best policy, pre- 
pared to leave the convent to visit the Duke at the 
Este Palace. Dispensing with his litter, he quitted 
the convent on foot. He appeared quite indif- 
ferent to the anxious glances of the porter and some 
lay brothers, who watched him as he went, wonder- 
ing at the unus sual alacrity of his step. Onward 
he walked without slackening his speed till he had 
reached the grand entrance. One of the ushers 
conducted him up the great stairs to the landing- 
place, where he peaneied him to remain while he 
should go to inform the Duke of his arrival. Pre- 
sently the usher returned with a message, saying 
that at the present moment he was engaged on 
affairs of great importance; but that if the Chief 
Inquisitor would wait, the Duke would soon be 
disengaged, and would then have much pleasure 
in granting him an audience. 

Oriz was now ushered into a small ante-chamber 
communicating with two corridors. Here he had 
remained only a few minutes when a door opened, 
and Pelletario entered. 

For some moments not a word passed between 
them, each waiting for the other to commence the 
attack. Oriz was the first to break ground. 

“ Pardon me, my brother,” he said, attempting to 
assume a calm demeanour, although his voice trem- 
bled with anger, “ pardon me, but I have in some 
slight way to complain of your conduct towards 
me.” 

“ My conduct to you, Reverend Brother?” said 
Pelletario, with affected sorrow in his tone. “You 

surprise me! Pray tell me wherein I have offended 


you, that I may offer all the redress in my power. 


Be assured that my. offence was unintentional.” 
“Unfortunately, 1 have more than one complaint 

said Oriz. “ But I will especially men- 

tion your having received the recantation of her 
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Highness. You were well aware that I was specially | application,” said the Duke. “I understood 
commissioned by her royal nephew, the King of | from the Reverend Father Pelletario that the 


France, to bring her Highness back to the true 
faith. Tt appears Lo me, therefore, that you, pardon 
me if I say it, have interposed between me and 
my penitent somewhat unwarrantably.” 

“*T assure you, you are in error,” said Pelletario. 
“T did not in the most remote manner interpose 
between you and her Highness.” 

‘Did you not receive her recantation ?” 

“T did,” said Pelletario. ‘ But that was 
through any intervention of mine. I was greatly 
surprised when I received her request to visit her, 
imagining that you, after all the consideration and 
care you have shown for her welfare”—this the 


Jesuit said with the slightest possible touch of | 


sarcasm—‘“‘would have been the person selected 
by her. But excuse me if I leave you now, as I 
have an affair of importance 
you still have any doubts about 
not clear them up by making C 
them of her Highness? I have = left her, 
1d I know she is alone. You would greatly oblige 
me if you would request an 


my conduct, why 
inquiry regardi1 


a with her. 
The usher waits in the corridor, and could imme- 
diately take your message to her.” So saying, he 
bowed to Oriz and left the room. 

Oriz, on the suggestion of the Jesuit, opened 
the door, and, beckoning to the usher, requested 
him to convey to the Duchess his wish for an in- 
terview. The man without hesitation obeyed, 
and in a few moments returned, saying that her 
Highness objected to seeing him. Although the 
man said this with great respect, Oriz understood it 
to imply a direct refusal. He requested the usher 
to return and say that he wished to speak to the 
Duchess on a matter of great importance respecting 
his Majesty the King of France. 

The usher hesitated for a moment, 
said— 


and then 


to attend to. If| 


| you have some further 
| have not yet informed me, 
not | 


| jealousy 


| . 
carried out. It was especially reques 


“TI would willingly, Reverend Father, but I dare | 


not. Her Highness ordered me so peremptorily 
not to admit you, that I dare not take another 
message back to her.” 

The anger of Oriz was now so great that he had 
much difficulty in restraining it. Still, he had too 


much pride to allow the usher to see his annoyance, | 


and he remained without further remark in the ante- 
chamber till the Duke was ready to receive him. 

On being ushered in, the Duke courteously ex 
pressed his regret that he had kept the Chief 
Inquisitor waiting. He then inquired the object of 
his visit, and asked if he could in any way afford 
him assistance in carrying out the good work in 
which he was engaged. 

Oriz, still burning with indignation at the refusal 
of the Duchess to receive him, replied, that the 
principal object of his visit was a most delicate 
and painful one. It was to request the Duke to 
use his influence with the Duchess that the instruc- 
tions received from her nephew, the King of France, 
might be carried out more fully. 

“You greatly surprise me by making such an 








Duchess had fully submitted to the advice con- 
tained in your letter of instructions. Has she not 
again become a member of our true Church ? Why, 
she has attended mass with me, and has confessed, 
and received absolution. It appears to me this 
was all that was required by his Majesty, unless 
instructions of which you 
and which I shall reflect 
well upon before I follow,” continued the Duke 
with considerable severity. ‘“‘ Although I entertain 
the most profound gratitude for the interest his 
Majesty takes in the soul of our dear Duchess, you 
must know the temper of the Princes of the House 
of Este sufficiently well to be aware of the hereditary 
they have of the interference of foreign 
il affairs.” 

have received no further instructions than 
I have mentioned to your Highness. But 
allow me to submit, have been fully 
ted that her 
admon and 
ively refuses to admit 


Powers in their domestic or politic: 


ae | 


nN ghness should listen to itions 
arguments, and she now 
me to her presence.” 
wif ut, Dr. Oriz,” said the Duke, sy 
your instructions was to convert the Duchess, and 
as that has already been accomplished, it appears 
to me that your further assistance is not required. 
Her Highness is at liberty to se her own con- 
fessor, and has done so, and I will maintain her 
right to that privilege. There is, therefore, no 
occasion for saying more on the sub ject. Is there 
any other communication you wish to make to me ?” 

* Pardon me, your Highness,” said Oriz, “I 
cannot admit that my instructions have been fully 
carried out. Iam justified in insisting that I may 
have the opportunity of convincing myself that the 
views which have induced her Highness again to 
join our Holy Church have been pure and orthodox, 
in order that I may be able to report to his Majesty 
fully on the subject when I return to France.” 

I should be sorry, Reverend Father, that any 
ill-feeling should arise between us,” said the Duke 
“The better way to avoid such a result will be to 
stop the present conversation. I will not hear one 
word more on the subject. If there is any other 
subject on which you wish to speak to me, I will 
give a ready ear to anything you may say.” 

“Still, your Highness, the subject of the con- 
version of the Duchess should not be closed so 
abruptly. If you will consider——~” 

“Dr. Oriz,’ said the Duke sternly, 
given you my answer, and twice invited you to 
speak upon any other subject you please. As you 
appear to have no other, I consider our interview 
to be ended. It would be uncourteous of me to 
insist on your retiring, but I will do so myseli ;” 
and the Duke, without uttering another word, lett 
the room. 

Oriz, as soon as he had sufficiently recovered 
his seli-composure, quitted the Palace, and returned 
to the convent. On the way he turned over in his 
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mind how he should best be able to prove 
to the Duke that the treatment he had received 
was not such as should be accorded to an eccle- 
siastic holding so high an appointment as that of 
Chief Inquisitor. He felt that to submit quietly to 
such an affront would be to allow the superiority of 
the temporal power of the Duke over the spiritual 
power placed in his hands. It was his duty, he 
argued, to prove to the Duke that the Church was 
supreme ; and he resolved to do so effectually, and 
not to stop till the proud Duchess would confess to 
him. 

When he arrived at the convent, these thoughts 
still occupied his mind. Without speaking to any 
one, he hurriedly proceeded to the room set apart 
for the business of the Holy Office, passing through 
the one occupied by the secretary and his assistant 
without so much as observing them. Closing the 
door, he threw himself into a chair, and contracting 
his brows, he again turned his thoughts to the Duke’s 
unfriendly reception, and the open affront he had 
received from the Duchess. He remained seated 
for some time as immovable as a statue. Suddenly 
the rigidity of his form seemed to relax, and the 
expression of deep thought on his countenance 
changed to one of wonder and alarm. It had 
occurred to him for the first time that during his 


stay in the Palace he had forgotten the principal | 


object of his visit—the liberation of Teresa. Not 
a thought of it had crossed his mind, although he 
now remembered that the Duke had twice asked 
him if there was any other subject upon which he 
wished to speak. 

The expression of wonder on Oriz’s face gradually 
gave way to one almost of terror. Recovering 
himself, he rose, and opening the door of com- 
munication with the secretary's room, he hurriedly 
advanced to the table. 

“Draw out an order,” he said, “under the 
authority of the Inquisition, for the arrest of 
Teresa Rosetti, daughter of the Judge Biagio 
Rosetti.” 

The secretary, without delay, proceeded to draw 
out the order. So great was Oriz’s haste, that 
even before the secretary had finished, he had taken 
a pen from the table and dipped it in the ink, 
ready to affix his signature to the warrant. Hurriedly 
reading it, and finding it correct, he prepared to sign 
it. To his astonishment he found that the pen 
which he had already dipped in the ink-horn was 
no longer in his hand. Concealing his annoyance 
at the somewhat ridiculous position he was in, he 
looked round for the pen, and saw it lying on the 
floor beside him. He stooped to take it up; but 
when he stood up he saw the pen still on the floor, 
and on making a second attempt found he was 
unable to grasp it. He rose again almost to an 
erect position, and, casting a look of terror on the 
secretary, was about to make another attempt to 
pick it up, when he fell senseless on the floor. 

On recovering his consciousness, he found himself 
in his cell, with Fra Theodore and Dr. Sigismondi 
Standing by his bed. He made an effort to speak 


to them, but could not. He was labouring under 
an attack of paralysis of the right side. He re- 
mained in bed for some time, and was not allowed 
to interfere in any way with the affairs of the Holy 
Office. After some weeks he recovered sufficiently 
to be removed to a room in the convent. His 
bodily health, however, did not improve, and his 
mental powers had been greatly shaken. The 
terrible unremembered dream occurred to him 
nightly, rendering his bed an object of dread to 
him, and he also suffered from another mysterious 
punishment. He had conceived the idea that the 
face of a man, with an expression of terrible anger 
on it, was continually watching him. But the most 
singular part of this hallucination was, that although 
he knew they were the features of a man, the face 
itself he could not recognise. ‘The expression of 
anger on it appeared terribly distinct, and whichever 
way he turned this awful face seemed bent upon him. 

At last he thought that the dream which haunted 
him by day was in some way connected with the 
unremembered one which haunted him by night ; 
and his mind, under this double infliction, gradually 
sank, till at length it reached a state of utter im- 
becility and helplessness. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—GOOD NEWS FOR TERESA. 





THREE days after the liberation of Teresa, the 
| Duchess, with her daughters and her Court, repaired 
| to the Palace of Belriguardo, where she continued 
| to reside till the death of her husband Duke Ercole. 
|She rarely afterwards visited the city, partly from 
| the painful reminiscences connected with it, and 
partly from the dread she had of being seen by 
| those who had formerly known her as a Protest- 
;ant. But it must not be imagined that Renée’s 
| life at Belriguardo was one of great seclusion or 
| hardship. She could scarcely have chosen a more 
| delightful residence. Erected about a century before 
| by the Marchese Nicolo, it had been enlarged and 
|embellished by Duke Borso, and afterwards by 
Ercole I., the grandfather of Renée’s husband. 
| At the death of Ercole I. it became the favourite 
| residence of his daughter-in-law, Lucrezia Borgia, 
|then married to Duke Alfonso. Lucrezia passed 
|a considerable portion of the nineteen years of 
| her married life in it, and fitted it up with such 
| exquisite taste that it was considered the most beau- 
| tiful country palace in Italy. Ercole II., the hus- 
| band of Renée, had also laid out vast sums of money 
'on it. Count Annibale Romeo, who resided there 
| for some time, says it was so vast that there were as 
_many chambers in it as there were days in the year, 
and the poet Guarini wrote that Belriguardo Palace 
| had no equal in the world.* 

From her first arrival in Italy, Belriguardo had 








| This magnificent palace has since been destroyed. All that now 
remains of it are a few poor rooms used as a farm-house. Its demo- 
lition began about the commencement of the eighteenth century. 
Duke Ercole, at his death, bequeathed it, with the immense domains 
surrounding it, to Renée, on the condition of her remaining a good 
Catholic. Renée, however, immediately after her husband’s death, 
declared herself a Protestant, and, relinquishing her splendid legacy, 
| returned to France, where she remained till her death, a staunch 
| defender of the persecuted Huguenots. 
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Iways been a favourite place of sojourn with the | them no p 
Duchess Renée, but never had it appeared more | the degraded 
attractive hon Ly pe n she reached it after her recanta- | it was 
tion. Although there were in her cortige several | felt in see 
individuals, such as the Jesuit Pelletario and Sist T | few 
Laura the nun, whose pres nce she woul d readil 1d, npanied by 
have dispensed with, the ride to the Palace had a| strolled about the magnificent. park and gardens, 
soothing effect on her mind after all the anxieties | occasionally speaking he servants, gardeners, 
ind persecutions she had lately endured. | or gamekeepers she met. ‘These at first seemed to 
In the carretta with the Duchess were the two| regard her with looks of great curiosity and sor- 
rincesses and Teresa. In another which followed | row. Gradually, however, they became more ac- 
ere Madonna Bonifacio, the nun, and two of | customed to 
he ladies of the suite. Pelletario and two] more surprise 
ther ecclesiastics on mules, and some gentle-| than there had 
iting on horseback, followed. Although | -elletario, 
g within the range of his pri 
etario seemed to have taken uy 
rangement of the whole prox 
y interfere, but by his suggestions, 
asionally into the ear of the chief of | painft 
and the major-domo, he seemed to direct | tions whicl 
| testants, he 
ir arrival at the Palace, Pelletario still | from reaching her. He impressed on the Princesses, 
ful eye on all that took place. His | as well as Madonna Bonifacio and Sister Laura, 
fessor to the Duchess gave him great | the necessity of abstaining from any remarks on 
stablishment, and his most trifling | 


ling | what was 
acted on with implicit obedience. | vised thes n not to tc 


o 


her departure from Ferrara, had re- | these were first 
ies as —_ lady in waiting on her 

lthough she was a Protestant, and as 

l by ie, Pelletario did not nie e 

tion, which in his official capa 


the Duchess he might have 
essed on Madonna Bonifacio 
1e necessity of being always present | Pelletario 
ssses when they were in the society | sence, and 
hen the Duchess required the pre 
Princesses, the attendants were absolved x | a 
essity of being present, should her nxious as Pelletario was for the advancemen 
¢ wish them to be in the room. | of the inter¢ yf the Church of Rome, and 
now almost the constant companion 
‘ss. For some days after their arrival 
rdo, Renée hardly ever quitted the walls 
She seemed to have at 
by the officials who habi ; f ras 
ny of them had been Protestants, bi eautiful and amiable young girl had shown in 
i that they had followed her example and | maintaining her faith, and for her devotion to her 
members of the Church vl Rome. She! father. When he met her, either alone or in com- 
dreaded to meet a a? ii that she pany, there was a Cc go d-temperec 
them an irrepars rble ith whicl 
vo of th | 
d true to their faith. They 
origin, but had long resided 
il known to be favourites of Ren he} ) every th 
allowed to remain Protestants. On the first} He did not a 
ourable opportunity, however, they were to quit | Laura the nun t 
t! ews my, on the understanding that should they | jects. He as 
» territory they would be | lead her 
tried as heretics. and the 
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to write to her as soon as he should be permanently 
ettled in Zurich. In those days, however, men 
travelled slowly, and letters took a considerable 
time to come from Zurich to Ferrara, In the reigt 





of the former Duke, Alfonso, something like an 
embry O post-office, as well as a government posting 
establishment, had been formed. But this e l 





no farther than the extremity of the Duchy of 
rara. In the Duchy of Mantua, and 1 
as iar as Como, means of transport were 
deficient. At Como there was not even the faintest 
semblance of any postal arrangement. 
mission of letters and messages up the lake and 
across the Splugen mountain, and over the long 
distance between it and Zurich, had to be confided 
either to boatmen or 
to one another, or else they had to be sent the 
whole distance by private messenger. 

With the limited resources at her tather’s com- 
mand, Teresa knew that it would be out of his 
power to employ a special messenger. The pro- 
gress of a letter from him would therefore be tardy 
indeed. A month passed, and another followed, 
and still no communication came from Zurich. 
Teresa now began to conjure up all imaginable 
reasons for the delay. At last she was informed 
that a man, in the dress of a ferryman, had arrived 
at the Palace and wished to see her. He would 
not give his name, nor would he say what his mes- 
sage was, but urg ed the ne cessity of his seeing her 
with so much earnestness, that in spite of his 
poverty-stricken appearance, the servant thought it 
his duty to inform ‘Teresa of his wish. 

Remembering that Giacomo, who had escorted 
her father to Zurich, was a ferryman, Teresa imme- 


ardy 
still more 





4 a 
ihe trans- 





diately ordered him to be admitted. To her great 
surpr ise, however, Gerolamo entered the room. He 
told her that he was the bearer of a letter to her 


which had been brought from Zurich by his friend 
Giacomo the ferryma Giacomo would have 
presented it himself, but he feared that he might 
be watched if he came to the Palace. He had no 
alarm on his own account, but as he was known 
to be a Protestant, he feared that Teresa might be 
suspected, should it be discovered that he had a 
commission to see her. 
ave but little attention to Gerolamo’s 
Telling him to remain where he was till 
e ht urried off to her own chamber, 
yn the 
had sent to her. Aiter cutt Hing 
bound it, she was so much 
1 
c 


Teresa 
words. 
her 











ht read w ithout interrupti 


¢ letter 
ich her father 
the thread which 


agitated that it was some minutes before she could 
sufficiently collect herself to read the contents ; 


sat that 
than 


and when she did so, her haste was so gr¢ 
she rather glanced over detached sentences 





rea ] it throu; g oh 
Finding irom 1wh at she had read that the journey 
had been acc nnplished satisfactorily, he that her 


carriers, who transferred them | 
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! 
| when she had the op portunity of joining him. He 
told her that they had reached Mantua in a boa 
which Giacomo had engaged for them. From thence 
they went on foot to Verona; then, passing by the 
Lake of Como, they had crossed the mountains into 
Switzerland. On his arrival in Zurich, he had the 
great happiness of meeting his reverend friend the 





g 
Pastor C Ichino, who had quitted Italy in safety, after 
a successful ; im in Venice, where he had re- 
ceived consi hoes ble contributions for his mission. 


Rosetti further stated that he had resolved to esta- 
| blish himself as an advocate in Zurich. When 
young he had been several years in Germany, and 
was well acquainted with the language, so that 
there would be no rete on that account. He 

vas happy to say that his reputation as a lawyer 
stood as high in 3 or ich as it had done in Ferrara 
and that if bed the blessing of Heaven on his 
endeavours, he hoped in a short time to be able 
to send her the funds necessary for her journey. To 
her discretion, and to the kindness of the Di uchess, 
he left the task of making such arrangements as 
might be neediul. 

To Giacomo he expressed great gratitude for the 
assistance ag he had received from him. He 
concluded his letter by hoping that he should soon 
again have the pleasure of embracing his dear child, 
who had shown so much attachment to him, and 
who had had the courage to maintain the Protestant 
faith in spite of all the dangers which threatened her. 

Teresa, overjoyed with her letter, ran with it into 
the a of the Duchess. Fortunately she 
found her alone, and Renée, seeing the excited and 
joyous expression on the you ng girl’s countenance, 
as well as ~ letter in her | 1d, guessed all. 

“Teresa, my child, I congr: tulate you,” she said, 
“for I seal read in your eyes that you have re- 
ceived pleasing intelligence. May Iask what it is ?” 

Teresa attempted to give a 
the contents of the letter, in which, from 
tience and excitement, gnally 
then said to her, smiling— 

“Tf there are no secrets in your letter, I think 
your better plan would be to read it to me, for, 
candidly, as far as you have gone I feel some diffi- 
culty m understanding you.’ 

Teresa immediately began to read the letter, 
stopping on more than one occasion to make com- 
ments and to hear remarks on the ditiercnt points 
in it. All went on well till they came to the con- 





S 
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her impa- 


e i 
she si failed. Renée 








cluding paragraph, in which Rosetti commended 
his daughter for her courage in maintaining the 
| true faith. 

| Inher haste, Teresa had not thought of the dan- 


treading, nor did 
‘There was a 
It was broken 


gerous ground on which she was 
she remember it till it was too late. 
| dead silence now for some moments. 
by Renée saying— 

| “Your father has not heard of my fall, I see, 
| Teresa. I pray God it may not reach his ears! 
May he never know how degraded I am, and what 
an object of abhorrence I am to myself and to 
every member of the faith which I have deserted !” 





hurried outline of 














father’s reception in Zurich had been friendly, 
i} she now read the letter carefully. Her father 
gave a detailed account of his journey, with the 
intent of tracing the route which she should take 
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And Renée, unable to restrain herself, burst into | me to the true faith. Before you reach Zurich, 
tears. perhaps your father will have heard of my un- 

Teresa endeavoured to console her, and said| worthy conduct. Speak of me with as much pity 
that she was certain her Highness was still at/as you can to him, and to Pastor Ochino and his 
heart a Protestant. flock, for I merit it. I know, Teresa, that you 

“My child,” said the Duchess, somewhat re-| think I might have followed your example and 
proachfully, “can you doubt it? At this moment | maintained my faith. But you are not a mother. 
I feel as great a love for the Reformed creed, | When you are, probably you may find excuses for 
and as strong a detestation of the idolatries and | my behaviour which at present you cannot under- 
abominations of Rome, as when Calvin converted | stand. But let us change the subject,” she con- 
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tinued, making a great effort to control herself. | ing our secret, and in assisting us in every way, are 
“‘We must now consider what steps can be taken | still fresh in my memory, and I much wish that I 
for your journey to Zurich. Did the man who | could do something to serve him.” 

accompanied your father bring you the letter ?” “What is he?” asked Renée. 

“ No,” said Teresa. “ He entrusted it to a poor “ He was formerly a soldier,” said Teresa, “ but 
man, whose blind mother, a Protestant, for several | he is now as poor as it is possible for a man to be. 
days sheltered Madonna Ponte and myself in her | He has had a good education, for formerly they 
humble dwelling near the banks of the river oppo- | were in a very respectable position.” 
site the Boschetto. The kindness shown to us by “ His mother, you say, isa Protestant , I suppose 
the mother, and the fidelity of her son in maintain- | the son is one also.” 
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Teresa, with some embarrassment, said that he 
was not. She felt convinced that he was still a Pro- 
testant at heart, although he had nominally become 
a convert to the Church of Rome to save his 
mother. 

“TI can sympathize with him then,” said the 





Duchess aftera moment’s silence. “ Heaven knows | 
I have no right to sit in judgment upon him. | 
Where is he?” 

“He is in the ante-room below, awaiting 
return,” said Teresa. 

“T will see him myself. Bring him here.” 

Teresa left the room, and returned in a few 
minutes with Gerolamo, who, in spite of his 
poverty-stricken appearance, seemed by no means 
abashed in the presence of her Highness. 

** This lady,” said Renée to him, “tells me that 
you and your mother were kind to her and to 
another lady of my suite during the time they found 
it necessary to remain in concealment ; tell me 
what I can do to serve you and your mother, and 
I will do it if it be in my power.” 

“ Alas, your Highness! my mother died last 
week ; and, relieved from her misery on earth, I 
am persuaded she is now an angel in heaven.” 

“ Are you a Catholic and speak thus?” said 
Renée. 

Gerolamo remained silent, although it was not 
difficult to perceive his anxiety to speak. Ob- 
serving this, Renée said— 

“Do not be afraid. What you say shall not be 
turned to your hurt, believe me.” 

“If I may speak the truth,” said Gerolamo, “I 
was a Catholic while my poor mother lived, that I 
might save her from persecution. But now that 
she is gone it would take little to make me de- 
clare myself a Protestant.” 

Teresa was much surprised at hearing of the death 
of the blind widow. A moment’s consideration, how- 
ever, convinced her that the old woman’s lot was 
rather to be envied than deplored. 

** And what is your present occupation ?” asked 
Renée. 

“T have no occupation, your Highness, though I 
earnestly desire it. The few soldi I have earned in 
bringing this letter to Belriguardo I look upon as 
sent irom God to me.” 

“You were formerly a soldier, were you not ?” 
said Renée. 

“ T was,” replied Gerolamo, “but now that there is 
no war, they can obtain younger and better men.” 

After a moment’s silence Renée said— 

“This young lady is likely to proceed to Zurich 
to join her father: would you like to be one of 
her escort ?” 

The habitual phiegm of Gerolamo gave way 
at this offer. Clasping his hands, he said— 

‘“‘ Tcan imagine no better fortune, your Highness. 
Willingly would I reside in Zurich, where I could 
openly declare myself to be what I really am in 
heart—a Protestant.” 

“Teresa, my child,” said the Duchess, “ take this 
man to the major-domo. Say that he is to be 


my 





“ 


| visit, Teresa. 








accommodated in the Palace, that he is to be better 
clothed, and treated as one of the domestics.” 

Nothing more was said that day relative to 
Teresa’s departure for Zurich. Early on the 
morrow, however, to her intense surprise, Renée 
entered the room before Teresa had risen from her 
bed. Seating herself by the bedside, Renée said 
to her— 

“T dare say you are somewhat surprised at my 
I have come to talk with you about 
the preparations that are required for your journey. 
The sooner you leave this the better for your father’s 
happiness and my peace of mind. Every hour 
you remain, my child, will increase the pain I 
shall feel at parting with you. Better one sharp 
pang than linger on for a time in pain. I did not 
close my eyes the whole of last night, so great was 
my sorrow. I have now resolved that you shali 
leave to join your father as soon as everything is 
ready for your journey.” 

“T trust your Highness will not forget me when 
I am gone,” said Teresa imploringly. 

“Forget you, my child!” said Renée, “never! 
My own daughters, much as I love them, are scarcely 
dearer to me than you are. But all things con- 
sidered, it is better that we should part—better for 
you, better for your father, better for myself. Still 
we may be near in spirit, although the Alps divide 
us. Write to me by every opportunity, and I 
promise you that your letters shall not remain un- 
answered. But now let us speak of your journey. 
I expect his Highness from Ferrara to-day, and I 
have no doubt he will order that every protection 
be afforded to you while you are in his dominions. 
As you will doubtless pass through Mantua, I will 
ask him to give you a letter to his relative the 
Duke, who I am sure will secure you from annoy- 
ance while in his territory, as well as assist you to 
proceed further. I have selected for you two 
female companions on whom you may rely—my two 
Swiss servants, Carlotta and Susan. Being Pro- 
testants, they have received an order to quit the 
Duchy on the first opportunity, and one has now 
presented itself. They are natives of Lucerne ; 
but I will supply you with money for their journey 
onwards from Zurich. And now for your male escort. 
Do you know any one on whom you can rely ?” 

Teresa, after a moment's consideration, suggested 
that she knew of no one better than Gerolamo. 

“Let us fix on him then,” said Renée. “He 
has already been a soldier, and you say he has 
received a good education. In courage and ability 
he will no doubt be quite equal to the task. I am 
sure his Highness will, at my request, grant him 
permission to wear the uniform of his guard ; and 
that will not only assure him protection while in 
the Duchy, but after quitting it. And now, my 
child,” continued Renée, “I will leave you. Do 
not speak yet of your departure to the Princesses. 
When they hear of it the news will cause them 
sorrow enough.” 

Then, kissing Teresa affectionately, the Duchess 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII.—CONCLUSION. 

TueE Duke, as Renée had antici] 
the course of the day from Fer 
objection either to Teresa’s pr 
to Gerolamo’s wearing the uniform of his guard. 


ated, arrived in 





ted depart 

















In all other respects he seemed ent to 
the subject. His mind was preoccupied with 
affairs in Ferrara, at the request of the 
Inquisitors, he had lately promulga er erida, 
or edict, containing an orat« punish- 
ments for heretics, or, as they now termed 
blasphemers of the Virgin Mary and the sai 





Renée had informed hin m that she wished no noti 


to be taken of Teresa’s contemplated depart 
all was in readiness. The Duke promise | not to 
speak e it; and when he met Teresa in t ter 
noon, he behaved to her as if he had not heard t! 
in a few he would quit the Palace never to 
return. 
About a week after 
letter everything was in readiness for 
rture. Only the day before she was 
were the Princesses informed of it. They were 
sorrowful indeed at the thought of losing their 
young friend. Sister Laura meekly suggested that 
] 








days s 





the receipt of her fathe 
Teresa’s ¢ 
to leave 


it would be advisable for her to remain some time 
longer, so that she might be converted. But 
Madonna Bonifacio did not concur witl un in 
this suggestion. Having been a parent herself, 


she could easily imagine the sorrow ' 
which the Judge Biagio Ros etti, heretic a 
would feel at bein; separ ated from his d 
i Gerolamo presented | 

for the jour r fi 


some dl 





receive instructions f 
At first sight she had 
im, so much was he altered in app 
of the shabby civilian dress he had then w 
was attired in the magnificent uniform, 
l, the other white, of the Duke’s guar 
uniform and swor l 

same time again adopted earil 
Instead of his usual slovenly ap] 
erect, and the furtive ex] 
had changed into a frank so Idiet g 

Teresa informed him that they were to } 
the shortest route to tae thence by Verona 
and Milan to Como, and then across the 1 
to Switzerland. She added that a carretta wo 
be prepared for her and the servants who we 
accompany hat he would have 
provided for him, while mules would follow wit 
the baggage. Gerolamo promised that all would 
be ready at the appointed time, and Teresa passed 
a sorrowful evening with the Duchess 
Princesses, 

Early next mornin 
departure were completed. 
the principal door of the Palace ; Gerolamo, the 
two servants, and the muleteers being already 
waiting below. The Duchess and the Princesses, 
with Madonna Bonifacio and Sister Laura, accom- 
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g the arrangements for Teresa’s 
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panied Teresa to the Palace door to bid her fare- | 
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Protestant family who had joined the Church of 
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certain information of 1 of 
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| doctrines among his rela 1 th ls. 
With the poor and uneducated less trouble 
was taken. There were several causes for this, 
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tected on account of their not attending 
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of worship ; while, as the ignorant were generally | held in society. The most terrible punishments 
bigoted than the e lucated, it was easier to were those inflicted on persons who had relapsed 


more 
obtain in: formation resj 






The Inquisi- 
nt classes were 


ecting them. 
as the > lgnora 





tors rig htly judged that, 
greatly influenced by example, the populace would 
not long hold out if Protestantism could be extir- 


pated among those who were wealt 
It is only 





thy and educated. 


just to admit that in one t the 


respec 


Inquisi ition in Italy was carried on ne h less of 
ielty than it was in Spain. In Iialy the ~~ h- 
ments were often fearfully severe. Ti hey We in- 


icted 


what they might sufi 





ay 


rath ras a warning to here ve cs of 


er should the vh itate to 


however, 





join 











the C ~hurch of Ramne > than from tediaine feelings. 
tal punishe yments were also less frequent, thougl 
the torture, a pow confiscations were carri 

ut with great severity. One feature of t 
quisition in Ferrara deserves to be noticed. The 
severity of the punishment was regulated according 
to the education of the culprit and the position he 
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into Protestantism after joining the Church of Rome. 
bi ‘ir punishment was invariably the amputation of 

1e tongue, accompanied | by scourgings, the severity 
of which were in proportion to their education. 





yh 


Rewards were also given to all who would bring 
‘ mae oe 
heretical books to the Inquisitors. These were 
immediately burnt, and punishme ont of death was 


threatened to all who imported fresh abe into the 
Duchy. All parents were obliged, unc ler penalty of 





their goods being confiscated, to send their children 
to Roman Catholic schools, so that the rising gene- 
ration might be educated to abhor Protestantism. 


=! oppression it would have 
been almost miraculous P rotestanti sm had held 
its ground. It gradually ys indled away, and when, 
at the death of the D tke’s son, the Duchy reverted 


to the States of the Church, not a a Protestant family 


remained in Ferrara. 


Under such a system 











NANNIE’S 


ear Diana left us we had 
and there was 


ter d 
of very severe weather, 
ness in the parish. No sooner did 
ian scarlet fever broke out among the young 
—— among others a child of 
I mourned the girl, 
tie th 1ing ; and it was very hard, while 
doing all you could to comfort the 
to see the same peevish, fretful temper 
d marked the 
She refused to be comforted , and 
cruelty of which only 


tract 





springs 
5] ring 


rried off 
for she 


le, with that impassive 


peevish people of the lower orders are capable, any 
references I made to a deeper goodness be 


hidden under these dark dispensations of Provi. 
dence. If Jane had been merely stolid or in- 
different, one would have attributed it solely to 
her nature; but to see the whole spirit troubled 

nd exercised, and yet to be unable to reach it 

ith any touch of subduing comfort, was extremely 
try’ ing. I knew now what Diana had meant when 
she said that failures of this kind not only troubled | 








oj oulien that was a needed di 
‘eakened 





scipline—but 
your very desire to help others ; 


you in 
done to those who had clea r 


and that was a wrong 
claims upon your energies. 
been brought into contact with, Jane was the most 
ina cessible to counsel and help ; and as her 
was mainly fed from a selfish source, it was all 
pitiful to me to witness her helplessness. 
he star cry, 
“The child brought shame on me—shame and 


Of all women I have 


erief 
} 
he 


more 


re 





misery! Didn’ my mother, as had gone wrong 
hersen, rage an’ rage on me, and a’most turn me 
out o’ doors; an’ didn’ I slave an’ starve mysen 


she’s taken 


to death a’most to get over it? An’ 
on agin, 


away jist when I’d some hopes o’ gettin’ 
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when sne 
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an’ was growin’ able to help me a 


)i 


ct 


Jane’s girl was pretty, and 
le in her child had done 


And this was true 
the woman’s extreme pr 


more perhaps than aught else to keep her to a 
pure and hardworking life. It was difficult to 


speak the harsh truth just then, that Jane’s girl 
had entirely come between her soul and God, and 
filled her with a kind of terrible unspiritual pride, 
with all the awful temptations of spiritual pride 
added to it. 

‘Yours is a sore trial, Jane; but,” I would urge, 
“‘ we cannot always see the meaning and the mercy 
of such trials till long after, when we can look at 
them differently.” 

“Tis easy speakin’ fine words like them,” she 
said once ; “if Thad others now ’twouldn’t be quite 
the same as ’tis. Better if I hadn’t behaved 
paps, then my heart wouldn’t a-been so set on 
| her. Looks as if I wag sorer punished for tryin’ to 
act a decent part by un.” 

** Jane, Jane, you are s saying foolish and wicked 
| things against God in speaki ing that way,” I urged ; 
“and, at any rate, she is saved from falli ing into 
| any shame and misery, for she is with God now, 
and at peace in his bosom.” 

‘I can't believe it—now !” 


and she would break 


|out into angry reprimands and reflections upon 
| others, scarcely consistent with a deep and lasting 
| sorrow, though a very needful outlet perhaps for 


some natures. “ An’ she’d ne’er a-got that fiver if 
it hadn’t a-been for your schools; the fiver ’ud 
| never a-spread through the parish as’t did if it 
jadn’t a-been for them. An’ there’s others thinks 
so as well as me 

The pride of respectability had itself had some 


share in thus setting Jane’s heart in a fire of 
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rebellion and hot self-pity ; and I felt words would | 
only fan the flame instead of allaying it; the more 
that, always when I tried to come closer to her 
heart, she would break out into peevish tears and 
set about some noisy household work—the sure 


sign on the part of a working-woman that she is | 
I felt I 


not inclined to hear anything further. 
must wait in patience, and could only come away 
heartsore. 
when I went in, and I felt as afraid to go back as 
though what Jane said had been the truth. 


Often, very often, in these times, I went home | 


so disheartened—I may as well confess it—that 
I found some relief in a good cry. It is strange 
how much tears help one sometimes. 
it is with our hearts as with violin strings—they get 
quite flaccid with retained moisture, and want to be 
drawn out and dried and twisted to give them tone 
and usefulness—power to bear the rubbing and 


Things took this turn several times | 
/ on. 


“ Ay, that ’tis,” said Nannie, looking out more 
brightly than ever; ‘but the Bible’s so full, ye 
on’y know what fine things ye got there when ye 
sore need ‘em, and go a-lookin’ close, close for ’em. 


I'd forgot o’ that tex, ye know.” 
“Well, I'll read where ’ tis if you listen.” She 
nodded, and I read accordingly. When I had 


finished, Nannie said,— 

“Well, there’s summat as I can’t get clear light 
When I was so ill-beset, seemed things came 
most clear when I was blind, like. When I see 
Diana, certain sure her mother bytimes slipt into 


‘her place so sudden ye wouldn’t a-known it; an’ 


I suppose | 


| was a angel, 


scratching so as to answer it with music instead of | 


squealing discords. 

Poor Nannie just a little before had fallen ill, 
and I made it a duty to go every day and see her. 
She was settled in a comfortable small cottage, just 
a little further out than Jane Bladey’s house, and, 
of course, I visited both houses in going my early 
round. 
mation in the lungs ; but it was strange to observe 
in her case how, just as she got weaker and more 
dependent, her courage and strength rose. 


Nannie had a sore struggle with inflam- | 
my china cups, ye know I’m so proud on ; 


She | 


was most cheerful and patient, and appeared to | 
to make assurance of dim sight doubly sure by 


like one to read a chapter to her and talk fora 
little while. She was in a certain way simple and 


ignorant, but her instincts seemed very quick to | 
catch the truth of things, and what I could not | 


help noticing as being almost peculiar to her of all | it’s 


the cases of sickness I had yet seen, a tendency | 
even to be humorous in her times of severest pain. | 
After she got the turn and began to grow better | 


this tendency remained, though she often asked me 
serious questions. I was surprised at her one day, 
when she had got so much better as to be able to 
sit for awhile in the afternoon in the big chair, 
leading the conversation to the subject of the 
comfort there was in the assurance that absent ones | 


“Tt was that made me so easy i’ my mind; I 
knew Diana was a-prayin’ for me. Often an’ | 
often when Rachel thought me asleep, I was a- 
thinkin’ on Diana an’ prayin’ to mysen. So strange 
’tis too; seems as if I knew her better than when 
she was a-goin’ about here, like you are.” 

“Well, Nannie, perhaps that is just the way 
God fulfils his promise that the memory of the 
good shall always be green.” 

“It’s uncommon comfortable, that is,” said 
Nannie, as she closed her eyes and leaned back 
her head on the pillow, as though to make its 
sweetness of comfort all her own. 

“So it is, sweetly comfortable,” I said, “when 
one’s heart turns to those that are gone, whether 
they be dead or only far away from us. The Bible 
is rich in comforts.” 


well 


she stood there all 1 ’ white, an’ smilin’ kindly, so 
young and pretty too—just like she was when first 
I clap’ eye on her nigh fifty years agone. Now, 
maybe that tex tells the why on’t; for Diana’s mother 
if ever was one sich on this earth.” 

“‘T have always heard her spoken of in that way ; 
but, you know, I never sawher. Diana was a young 
woman when I came, just a little girl, to the parish.” 

“ Ah, an’ so ‘twas ; well I mind yer first comin’ 
to the Vic’rage, an’ how Miss Die nussed ye, and 
made much out on ye; but me ’twas took ye out 
o’ Sam the ‘carrier’s arms, and carried ye up to lay 
in Diana’s bed. Ye werena much 0’ a weight them 
days, Miss Lucy, wi’ a bit face whiter a’most than 
y bless me, 
but ye dave grown, an’ now ye’re bigger than Miss 
Die, an’ jist a thought straighter,” stretching out 
her thin arms and gently stroking mine, as though 


dint of long, loving touches ; “ but neither one nor 
‘tother o’ ye will e’er be the likes o’ my old lady 

But looks an’t much for to count on neither, ’cept 
God’s grace as keeps em up;” she went on 
more quietly, and with a note of tender self-reproval 
that was very touching ; “but ’twas the grace 0’ 
God make her so pretty and girl-like when she was 
nigh on middle-age. Ye can’t think how 


| sweet she was.” 


| to relieve them, if she could. 
were making interest for us at the throne of grace. | out and be ill again.” 


| 


“But I’m afraid, Nannie, you’re speaking too 
much, just to entertain me,” I said, for I felt she 
guessed at my depressed feelings, and was anxious 
“ You'll tire yourself 


“No, no,” said Nannie, briskly; “ how could 


| speakin’ o’ them ye love do ye aught ill, when ye 





| can sit up ; and when the tongue o’ ye will be for 
| waggin’ on summat, jist for joy, like? Old folk, 
ye know, are most like young uns jist when they’re 
out o’ an illness an’ ha’ come back tolife agin. I’m 
for talkin’ the day ’cause I’m lively, like, all over 
me. Guess now that bleedin’ has ta’en off some 0’ 
the old blood o’ me, I feel so spry, that I do,” with 
a shake of the head, saying as much as that she 
must have her own way to-day. 

All this time Rachel, a rough out-worker, who 
in the stress of the sickness had been enlisted as a 
nurse, and who, having received kindnesses from 
Nannie, begged to be permitted to attend upon 
her, had been moving about more lightly than you 
would have expected of her build. She infused the 
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tea, and Nannie insisted on my staying and taking 


a cup with her, a proposal which in the then state | 


of my feelings I was glad to accept. 

“Ah, an’ ye niver saw my old lady? I wish ye 
had, ye’d a-ne’er forgot her,” Nannie began after 
we had finished our tea, and when her pillows had 
all been shaken up and sorted by Rachel and me. 


“JT was body-maid to her afore she married Mr. | 


Coverdale, that I was; an’ I ne’er left her again 
? > z 


‘cept for a day maybe, for, ye know, I was a bit o’ a | 
But I never | 


light o’ love mysen when I was young. 
jilted my young mistress. I kep’ true to her, e’en 
though I was so hard to others as thought I done 
faise by ‘em, else p’r'aps I'd ne’er seen neither Miss 
Die nor ye. Id a-married an’ gone nor’ards, for 
my young man, the one I thought the most on— 
he came from Cumberland way. This is how ‘twas, 
ye understand. 
noth Hall when I was just a thin bit slip of a girl. 
I was on’y twelve then. Father died a year afore 
o’ drink—poor father, he was kind for all his drink- 
in’; an’ mother she got struck wi’ the rheumatiz, 
for she’d gone out a-washin’ an’ cleanin’, an’ so she 


had to go to the workus; an’ the squire’s lady, as | 
had been a-spoke to, took me into the scullery to | 


give me a chance like, ’cause she said I looked 
neat an’ clean, an’ was well-behaved. I mind how 
my heart beat when Mrs. Raynes—that’s the cook 
as had spoke to her ladyship for me—took me up 
to the Hall; an’ how dazed-like I was wi’ the looks 
o’ all ’em bright things, that I scarce could look up 
into her ladyship’s face, when I went into the 
waitin’-room, where she had come down to see me. 

“Well, her ladyship was pleased wi’ my looks, 


and said to Mrs. Raynes, as they went out o’ the | 
room, ‘ Well, Raynes, we haven’t made much o’| 


our charity-girls yet; but this one looks tidy an’ 
modest, and must get a chance. 


thing to keep youngsters out o’ mischief.’ 
“So, ye see, I went to the Hall, an’ ne’er left it 
till the young lady—that’s Diana’s mother, an’ she 


was a Diana too—Diana Brydges Eyliffe, for | 


Brydges was her mother’s name, and she was Lady 
Eleanor—married the Vicar, against her parents’ 
wish a’most, an’ took me for her maid, like. An’ ye 
must know, I had a light head’ them times, though 
Miss Die—an’ she was a-called Miss Die, ‘cause her 
elder sister had on’y died some years afore—set me 
on proud airs a-praisin’ of my light hand for hair- 
dressin’ and sich like. 
wondered at bein’ so much thought on as I was by 
the Hall folk 7 them days. 


as light an’ gracefu’, an’ used to wander 1 the woods 
an’ the walks all by hersen a-readin’, An’ once 
when she were a-goin’ too near a vicious horse as 
had broke loose and come out on to the chase, I 
ran up to her, an’ drew her back, an’ put mysen 
atween her an’ the mad brute as was fast a-comin’ 
nigh on us wi’ his ears flat down on the neck o’’im. 
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I was taken into service at Fan- | 


But see she’s | 
well kept to her work, Raynes; that’s the one| 


Ah, it’s often an’ often I’ve | 
But it all came o’ the | 


fancy Miss Die had taken to me, as ye may guess. | 
She were a’most as shy as a fawn, an’ sure she were | 


I had my umbrella—an’ what a mercy ‘twas—for 
‘ 
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I'd been in at the village a message—an’ I jist had 
|’sence o’ mind to put it up in the brute’s face, an’ 
| set a pullin’ of it back an’ for’ard. This gave the 
horse a fright, an’ he turned an’ ran off kickin’ up 
his heels an’ neighin’. I see ’em now, so clear— 
her soft brown eyes a-turned on me so gratefu’, 
like. Well, ’twasn’t long till her maid went away. 
She were al’ays ill-inclined to strangers, and 
thought she could put up wi’ me, though I'd ne’er 
got much o’ teachin’. 
“It was that as led to my breakin’ wi’ my Tom. 
He were a carpenter, an’ I’d got to know him when 
| he were a-workin’ at the Hall. 

“*Ve'll be a-thinkin’ yersen all too fine by a long 
way for a workin’ carpenter some o’ them fine days,’ 
says he, when I told him of it. ‘Guess it were 
better if you’d stuck to the kitchen, Nan—better 
for me ’twould, I know,’ says he, quite bitter-like. 

“*Tf you see’t all so clear 7’ that way,’ says I, 
‘perhaps ’twould be better for both on us to have 
no more to say to one another. I haven’t a-come so 
far to hear ye a-talkin’ like that,’ says I, ‘when I’m 
to have five pound a year extra and dresses found 
for me.’ 

“* What's that to me ?’ says he. 
| “*QOh, nothing then,’ says I. ‘It’s a pity we 

gone so far, as everybody knows on it; but that 
don’t matter to me, if it don’t to you,’ says I. 
| “Ye see I was so angry at his way o’ speakin’, 
‘cause my heart was a-swellin’ at thought o’ havin’ 
savin’s as well as him to help our settin’ up house 
when the time came. 

**¢ An’ that young lady—she’ll on’y fill your head 
| wi’ all sorts o’ nonsents, bein’ aye aside of her,’ 
says he ; ‘and you should a-spoke to me on it first.’ 

“¢Should I?’ says I; ‘we ain’t man and wife 
| yet, Tom; an’ as for my young lady, I won’t have 
anything to say to one as would speak of her that 
disrespectful.’ 

“ And now I was gettin’ downright angry, and cried 
‘Good-bye,’ and ran from him right home through 
| the chase. 

“Tom sent me letters—an’ I have some on ’em 
yet, ye see—an’ he tried hard for to make it up, but 
my pride wouldn’t let me stoop to say as I’d been 
wrong, though I was so uneasy I couldn’t sleep whole 
nights a-thinkin’ what Tom might do. An’ afore I 
could bring mysen to say to him for to come back he 
had left the place, to show as how he had pride as 
well as I had. I never hear aught on him agin’, 
though I never see one I liked so well as I liked 
Tom Heron. But maybe ’twas best for all on us. 
Tom had a terrible temper, and sometimes took 
drink ; an’, ye see, I was sharp i’ the temper too. 
On’y I'd like to know as how he married and was 
well done by, and came to see things ser’ous afore 
he was old and stupid, like. 

“Well, ye see, ’twasn’t long after Tom went off 
that a new curate came to Fannoth. He was a 
rare fine preacher, and a tall, handsome set o’ man 
aside o’ that; an’ ’twas said as how he was neffy 
to a great man at Cambridge as was sure to get him 
a good livin’ afore many years’ time. He got 
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looked after by the gentry-folk more than other 
curates as had been 7’ me Pla ce aforetime,-an’ the | 
family at Castle Leigh ast him to parties. Well, | 
my lady and Miss Diana met him there, an’ ’twasn’t | 
long afore I knew as how he had taken my young | 
miss’s fancy. An’ th: it was not as my lady wanted 
things for to be: for Diana had been promised | 
to her own cousin Arthur, as was in the navy and 
off a-cruisin’ on the coast  ? Afriky, as ’twa 
But Diana, ye may g In’t go a-breakin’ of her | 
heart ’cause Arthur was away them long voyages. | 
Arthur was heir of the Hall, an’, ye see, the mar- | 
iage had been agreed on to make things comfort- 
able, as Lady Eleanor hadn’t no son. ’Twasn’ 

long afore Miss Diana got different a many ways. 
She didn’t read i?’ them books so much, and be- 
gan to go longer walks, and got to be taken up wi | 
things Her mother 








S said. 


_ 1; 
uess, Cl 


as she’d ne'er looked at afore. 


said as she was improvin’ her colour, and was 
pleased about them long rambles. I knew as my 
young lady’s heart ’ad gone a *twasn’t wanted 
for to go. On Sundays I’ve come on her lookin’ 
over the service as had been read 7 church that 





day ; and after he ha : given a lecture, she w uld go 
and stay long whiles 7’ the libra’y. It wasn’t much 
as I bed seen 0’ books; but I was sore at heart 
about Tom, and could see how as things were go! 
on for a storm, and I could feel for my youn 
But ; she'd a-the ught it wrong, I supp ose 
to me o’ them things then, though she did it oft 
Young be so shy | < 
on it all at first, ye see. 7 
An’ just then a great party was given at the Hall 
and Mr. Coverdale was ast to come, an’ he di 
come. Young uns dunno need much tiie to tel 





an’ often aftertime. folks they 


what’s 1? their hearts if they be so set on one 
anotner; and so ye see ’twasn’t any wol Miss 
Die got to care summat now about the schools as 


1 set a-goin’ and had often ast her 


her mother ha 


to goan’ see. Miss Die went to the schools and 
got took wi’ the teacher, and would someti 


’ 4 ) > = ’ } = = 4 % + 
books to her out o’ the libra’y. An so’t went 


1,;] » _— ae 7 = 
a while, and Arthur came back all 


H« mn see as things wasn’t a-goin’ 
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she look’d very grand when she were angry—that she 
did. ‘ Diana,’ sa ‘what’s the rea 
treat your cousin that rude 

1} 


ys she son you 
indifferent way? You 
know how as Arthur’s different to you from another 
cousin.” ‘O mamma,’ I hear Miss Die say, ‘if 
I could look on him jist as a cousin ’twould be 

I'd treat him civil, but I cav’t as ’tis.’ 


different ; 
‘°Tis as it must be,’ says Lady Eleanor then, an’ 
she were angry But I hear no more, ’cause 
I coughed loud to let ‘em know as I was 7’ the little 
room off Miss Die’s room, 
went down-stairs. 

“ An’ that same day I got orders as how Miss Dic 
was not to go out nor to see nobody; an’ that 


night I had to tha to Squire and her ladyship 


all over. 


Then I came out and 





get my orde I was to tell ’em if she’d go out o’ 
doors or Ww die to any one. ‘But,’ says I, a 


a-blushin’, ‘’tis hard on me to be put to watch Mi: 
Diana like that, your ladyship ; she’d soon come t 

hate me, I shouldn’t wonder—an’ that I couldn’t 
a-bear ; I’d ha’ to leave; that way.’ 
An’ the Squire how they would take ¢ 
that, an’ her lady aid to be sure ‘twould be made 
right forme: ‘Them very 
, ‘I can on’y leave the place if 


Ge, a oer, ae >71 


I couldn’t stop 1’ 


are O 


1 . 
words was on the tip o’ my 


Miss Die’s to 











be made think on 1 but seemed as if sum- 
mat says inside o’ me \\ t ud Miss Die do 
wiout ye i’ them sore straits ?’ so, says I, ‘I'll do 
: my best by her, my lady,’ and both the Squire 
her looked so pl ed; an’ s ys tl Ne lt ire to me 
s I was a-goin’ out, ‘ Mind you tell Lady Eylifie if 
| she writes to anybody; her ladyship will see you 
done right by;’ for ye must know the Squire 
ty strong-minded as her ladyship 
‘I was a’most afear’d to look straight in Miss 
Die’s face, as I saw was so pale and hardse 
and I began to arrange things wi’out speakin’. I 
felt a’most as though I we a thief, or dor ul 
it mean. But ’t t | fore Miss Die 1 
p al l ud, | \ l] t it but I d 
blan you, Nant 5 1 of mamma, ve 
d, when now i 4 k ( S 
\rthur. An’ I’m to be pr re, Is P 
you’ to jailer. I t hav ( 
I t N t exceed yi 
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her. She were a-banished from the table, an’ her 
meals were brought up to her rooms. Lady 
Eleanor, ye see, didn’t a-know how much of her 
own will was in Diana, ’cause she looked so sweet 
an’ yieldin’ like, or p’r’aps she’d a-done different. 

‘“‘ Miss Die went about quite lively some days, and 
then, 
a-sortin’ of some flowers at the window, ‘I wonder if 
I’m to go to church, Nannie;’ an’ I said, ‘ Lady 
Eleanor didn’ a- speak a word o’ church to me. I 
suppose we may,’ says I. Well, next day we got 
ready, and were just a-goin’ down the Elm Walk as 
the bells began a-ringin’, when a servant ran up an’ 

said how as her ladyship wanted us to go an’ speak 

to her. Miss Die turned quite pale, an’ afore we'd 
gone ten steps, she was rte ee to take my arm, an’ 
she leant on it a good weight. We met Lady 
Eleanor in the door. ‘Your father and I thinks 
as you'd better stay in your room to-day, Diana. 
You are pale e€; you arn’t well, my child, go and lie 
down—'twill | be better than walkin’ out i’ suc ha 
wind as this;’ for the wind had got high, an’ the 
rooks were dashin’ about 7’ the sky, an’ makin’ of a 
noise. 

‘Well, Miss Die went up straight to her room, an 
as soon as we were in she looked at me so fixed 
an’ strange, an’ says she, ‘Yes, Nannie, I'll lie 
down.’ So I took off her things, an’ was a-makin’ 
as to draw the couch close, when she said, ‘I'd 
better go to bed, Nannie, I think ’twill be better. 
I’m tired.’ So she lay next day, and didn’t seek 
for to rise, and ate nothin’; an’ two more 
twas the same. ‘Then Lady Eleanor came to see 
her, an’ said as how she were in a fever, an’ I 
think ’twas true; for she’d been a-sayin’ things as I 
could make nought out on. An’ when yo! doctor 
came, he said her mind w ere a-wanderin’, 
very serous at Lady Eleanor, an’ asked if Miss 
Diana had got a shock any way. But Lady 
Eleanor said she’d got no shock as she’d knew of, 
on’y she hadn't a-been a-goin’ out o’ doors so much 
as aforetime. But her ladyship were in trouble 
now ; for ’twas said as some of the Eyliffe women 
had gone wrong 7’ their minds, and that ’twas i’ the 
family. 

An’ jist then Mr. Coverdale’s uncle got him the 
livin’ at Cavebrooke ; an’ he went away. He had 
heard nothin’ o’ Miss Diana bein’ kep’ confined, 
ye sce ; he only hear she'd been ill. He came to 


aays 


7] ) ked 


ask how she was, and bid Lady Eleanor good-bye. 
But Miss Diana didn’ a-know o’ this, ‘cause she 


on’y grew worse; an’ the doctor 


came an’ stay’ 


whole nichts, she were so serous bad. 

raved and talked, as ’twas sore to hear, about the 
ouls, the teacher, an’ Mr. Cove . But 

one wakened just like a ch out o’ 

leep, | | round all a-wonderin Het 

lacy p | come an’ sat ' vi 

An | uid no 


says she, on the Saturday night, as she were | 


| high, proud lady 


ask for me?’ an’ she looked at her so still, and her 
black eyes seemed to grow bigger an’ bigger. I 
turned away, or I should a-cried outright, ’twas so 
pitiful for to see her. ‘ Yes, my child, he came; 
but you were so ill then,’ said she. ‘ Well, mother, 
youll promise me one thing?’ ‘Yes, child.’ 
‘You'll not speak to me o’ Cousin Arthur that way 
more?’ ‘No, no, child; it’s all over, that is, now.’ 
An’ then Miss Die closed her eyes, an’ the tears 
came in Lady Eleanor’s when she saw I was a-cryin’. 

“’Twasn’t long till Mr. Coverdale came back. 
I can’t tell if the doctor said plain to Lady Eleanor 
as how Miss Diana must have ’er way; but Mr. 
Coverdale stayed i’ the Rectory an’ came to the 
Hall, an’ soon arranged they should be 
married. But Miss Diana had got a shock, an’ 
often ’twas she said to me, ‘’Tisn’ much I’m worth 
for a parson’s wife, I doubt, Nannie ;’ an’ I would 
try an’ cheer her, an’ say, ‘ You'll be strong yet, Miss 
Diana—but strength itsen an’t everything.’ ‘ Well, 
well,’ she’d say, ‘ p’r’aps I be one o’ the weak things 
as are blessed to help by God’s grace; an’ I know 
a little o’ God’s grace now, Nannie. How good 
God has been to me to let me live through it all, 
an’ save me from bein’ a bad man’s wife, an’ to see 
some things as I see’em now! An’, Nannie, you 
must never go from me to any house but your own 
house.’ 

“ An’ so Miss Diana became the vicar’s wife; 
but she was al’ays weakly. Her first three children 
died infants ; an’ that was a great grief to her, as 
ye may know. Our Diana was the fourth; and 
she were sich a mite o’ a thing as ‘twere a miracle 
we got her through. Her little bit head used to 
hang o’ one side, jist like a flower on a stalk as had 
been broke; and she’d smile out on ye so soft 
and ser’ous for a baby. She were al’ays ser’ous, 
that she was. But after she was weaned she got on 
wonderfu’ well; an’ her father thought so much on 
her, though he ne’er had much o’ a way wi’ young 
uns. But her mother on’y grew weaker and weaker 
after that, and died when Diana were but two year 
old. But ’twas a pretty death as she died. She 
were so patient and sweet-spoken, you can’t think. 
Lady Eleanor came to her—a fine grey-haired lady 
and took turns wi’ me a nussin’ of her; an’ I 
think how as she got good by it. She werena the 

she were once, for she’d lost her 
been livin’ alone; an’ Arthur had 
screwed down her allowance as much as he dare. 
I sometimes wonder yet if ’twere the same woman 
as used to look so grand an’ commandin’ years an’ 
years afore. She warn’t long after Diana, ye see ; 
an’ she were a-brought here and laid aside of her, 

she had a down her wish to be. Seem: 
Ii m so near . m when I sit ?’ church?’ the old pew, 
lor ye know ; \ they lie all close on the chure 
wall, I've ; nd sat there 1’ the summer alte 


na to Knittin, twere so like ben 


*twas 








husband, and 
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rebellion and hot self-pity ; and I felt words would | “Ay, that ’tis,” said Nannie, looking out more 


only fan the flame instead of allaying it; the more 
that, always when I tried to come closer to her 
heart, she would break out into peevish tears and 
set about some noisy household work—the sure 
sign on the part of a working-woman that she is 
not inclined to hear anything further. 
must wait in patience, and could only come away 
heartsore. 
when I went in, and I felt as afraid to go back as 
though what Jane said had been the truth. 


I felt I 


Things took this turn several times | 


Often, very often, in these times, I went home | 
| her place so sudden ye wouldn’t a-known it; an’ 


I may as well confess it—that 
It is strange 





so disheartened 
I found some relief in a good cry. 
how much tears help one sometimes. 
it is with our hearts as with violin strings—they get 
quite flaccid with retained moisture, and want to be 
drawn out and dried and twisted to give them tone 
and usefulness—power to bear the rubbing and 
scratching so as to answer it with music instead of 
squealing discords. 

Poor Nannie just a little before had fallen ill, 


I suppose | 


and I made it a duty to go every day and see her. | 


She was settled in a comfortable small cottage, just 
a little further out than Jane Bladey’s house, and, 
of course, I visited both houses in going my early 
round, 
mation in the lungs ; but it was strange to observe 
in her case how, just as she got weaker and more 
dependent, her courage and strength rose. 


Nannie had a sore struggle with inflam- | 


| brightly than ever; “but the Bible’s so full, ye 
on’y know what fine things ye got there when ye 
sore need ’em, and go a-lookin’ close, close for ’em. 
I'd forgot o’ that tex, ye know.” 

“Well, I'll read where ’tis if you listen.” 
nodded, and I read accordingly. When 
finished, Nannie said,— 

“ Well, there’s summat as I can’t get clear light 
'on. When I was so ill-beset, seemed things came 
most clear when I was blind, like. When I see 
Diana, certain sure her mother bytimes slipt into 


She 
I had 


she stood there all i’ white, an’ smilin’ kindly, so 
young and pretty too—just like she was when first 
I clap’ eye on her nigh fifty years agone. Now, 
maybe that tex tells the why on’t; for Diana’s mother 
was a angel, if ever was one sich on this earth.” 

“T have always heard her spoken of in that way ; 
but, you know, I never sawher. Diana was a young 
woman when I came, just a little girl, to the parish.” 

“ Ah, an’ so ’twas ; well I mind yer first comin’ 
to the Vic’rage, an’ how Miss Die nussed ye, and 
made much out on ye; but me ’twas took ye out 
o’ Sam the carrier’s arms, and carried ye up to lay 
in Diana’s bed. Ye werena much o’ a weight them 
days, Miss Lucy, wi’ a bit face whiter a’most than 


/my china cups, ye know I’m so proud on ; bless me, 


She | 


was most cheerful and patient, and appeared to | 
to make assurance of dim sight doubly sure by 


like one to read a chapter to her and talk for a 
little while. She was in a certain way simple and 


ignorant, but her instincts seemed very quick to} 
catch the truth of things, and what I could not | 


help noticing as being almost peculiar to her of all | 


the cases of sickness I had yet seen, a tendency 
even to be humorous in her times of severest pain. 
After she got the turn and began to grow better 
this tendency remained, though she often asked me 
serious questions. I was surprised at her one day, 
when she had got so much better as to be able to 


sit for awhile in the afternoon in the big chair, | 
| guessed at my depressed feelings, and was anxious 


leading the conversation to the subject of the 


comfort there was in the assurance that absent ones } 


| 


but ye ave grown, an’ now ye’re bigger than Miss 
Die, an’ jist a thought straighter,” stretching out 
her thin arms and gently stroking mine, as though 


dint of long, loving touches ; “ but neither one nor 
’tother o’ ye will e’er be the likes o’ my old lady. 
3ut looks an’t much for to count on neither, ’cept 
it’s God’s grace as keeps ’em up;” she went on 
more quietly, and with a note of tender self-reproval 
that was very touching ; “but ‘twas the grace o’ 
God make her so pretty and girl-like when she was 
well nigh on middle-age. Ye can’t think how 
sweet she was.” 

“ But I’m afraid, Nannie, you’re speaking too 
much, just to entertain me,” I said, for I felt she 


to relieve them, if she could. “ You'll tire yourself 


were making interest for us at the throne of grace. | out and be ill again.” 
| “No, no,” said Nannie, briskly; “how could 


“Tt was that made me so easy i’ my mind; I 
knew Diana was a-prayin’ for me. 


Often an’ | speakin’ o’ them ye love do ye aught ill, when ye 


often when Rachel thought me asleep, I was a-| can sit up ; and when the tongue o’ ye will be for 
thinkin’ on Diana an’ prayin’ to mysen. So strange | waggin’ on summat, jist for joy, like? Old folk, 


’tis too; seems as if I knew her better than when 
she was a-goin’ about here, like you are.” 

“Well, Nannie, perhaps that is just the way 
God fulfils his promise that the memory of the 
good shall always be green.” 

“It’s uncommon comfortable, that is,” said 
Nannie, as she closed her eyes and leaned back 
her head on the pillow, as though to make its 
sweetness of comfort all her own. 

‘So it is, sweetly comfortable,” I said, “when 
one’s heart turns to those that are gone, whether 
they be dead or only far away from us. ‘The Bible 
is rich in comforts,” 


” 


ye know, are most like young uns jist when they’re 
out o’ an illness an’ ha’ come back tolife agin. I’m 
for talkin’ the day ’cause I’m lively, like, all over 
me. Guess now that bleedin’ has ta’en off some 0’ 
the old blood o’ me, I feel so spry, that I do,” with 
a shake of the head, saying as much as that she 
must have her own way to-day. 

All this time Rachel, a rough out-worker, who 
in the stress of the sickness had been enlisted as a 
nurse, and who, having received kindnesses from 
Nannie, begged to be permitted to attend upon 
her, had been moving about more lightly than you 
would have expected of her build. She infused the 
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| 
tea, and Nannie insisted on my staying and taking | 
a cup with her, a proposal which in the then state | 
of my feelings I was glad to accept. 

“Ah, an’ ye niver saw my old lady? I wish ye 
had, ye’d a-ne’er forgot her,” Nannie began after 
we had finished our tea, and when her pillows had 
all been shaken up and sorted by Rachel and me. 
“T was body-maid to her afore she married Mr. 
Coverdale, that I was; an’ I ne’er left her again | 
‘cept for a day maybe, for, ye know, I was a bit o’ a | 
light o’ love mysen when I was young. But I never | 
jilted my young mistress. I kep’ true to her, e’en | 
though I was so hard to others as thought I done 
faise by ‘em, else p’r’aps I'd ne’er seen neither Miss 
Die nor ye. I'd a-married an’ gone nor’ards, for 
my young man, the one I thought the most on— 
he came trom Cumberland way. This is how ‘twas, 
ye understand. I was taken into service at Fan- 
noth Hall when I was just a thin bit slip of a girl. 
I was on’y twelve then. Father died a year afore 
o’ drink—poor father, he was kind for all his drink- | 
in’; an’ mother she got struck wi’ the rheumatiz, 
for she'd gone out a-washin’ an’ cleanin’, an’ so she 
had to go to the workus; an’ the squire’s lady, as 
had been a-spoke to, took me into the scullery to 
give me a chance like, ’cause she said I looked 
neat an’ clean, an’ was well-behaved. I mind how 
my heart beat when Mrs. Raynes—that’s the cook 
as had spoke to her ladyship for me—took me up 
to the Hall; an’ how dazed-like I was wi’ the looks 
o’ all em bright things, that I scarce could look up 
into her ladyship’s face, when I went into the| 
waitin’-room, where she had come down to see me. 

“Well, her ladyship was pleased wi’ my looks, 
and said to Mrs. Raynes, as they went out o’ the 
room, ‘Well, Raynes, we haven’t made much 0’ 
our charity-girls yet; but this one looks tidy an’ 
modest, and must get a chance. But see she’s | 
well kept to her work, Raynes; that’s the one 
thing to keep youngsters out o’ mischief.’ 

“So, ye see, I went to the Hall, an’ ne’er left it 
till the young lady—that’s Diana’s mother, an’ she | 
was a Diana too—Diana Brydges Eyliffe, for | 
Brydges was her mother’s name, and she was Lady | 
Eleanor—married the Vicar, against her parents’ 
wish a’most, an’ took me for her maid, like. An’ ye | 
must know, I had a light head?’ them times, though 
Miss Die—an’ she was a-called Miss Die, ‘cause her | 
elder sister had on’y died some years afore—set me 
on proud airs a-praisin’ of my light hand for hair- 
dressin’ and sich like. Ah, it’s often an’ often I’ve | 
wondered at bein’ so much thought on as I was by 
the Hall folk i’ them days. But it all came o’ the 
fancy Miss Die had taken to me, as ye may guess. 
She were a’most as shy as a fawn, an’ sure she were 
as light an’ gracefu’, an’ used to wander i’ the woods 
an’ the walks all by hersen a-readin’, An’ once 
when she were a-goin’ too near a vicious horse as | 
had broke loose and come out on to the chase, I | 
ran up to her, an’ drew her back, an’ put mysen | 
atween her an’ the mad brute as was fast a-comin’ 
nigh on us wi’ his ears flat down on the neck o’ ’im, | 
I had my umbrella—an’ what a mercy ‘twas—for | 

‘ 








| like. 
|She were al’ays ill-inclined to strangers, and 
thought she could put up wi’ me, though I'd ne’er 
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I'd been in at the village a message—an’ I jist had 
’sence o’ mind to put it up in the brute’s face, an’ 


| set a pullin’ of it back an’ for’ard. This gave the 


horse a fright, an’ he turned an’ ran off kickin’ up 
his heels an’ neighin’. I see ’em now, so clear— 
her soft brown eyes a-turned on me so gratefu’, 
Well, ’twasn’t long till her maid went away. 


got much o’ teachin’, 
“Tt was that as led to my breakin’ wi’ my Tom. 
He were a carpenter, an’ I’d got to know him when 


| he were a-workin’ at the Hall. 


“¢YVe’'ll be a-thinkin’ yersen all too fine by a long 
way fora workin’ carpenter some o’ them fine days,’ 
says he, when I told him of it. ‘Guess it were 
better if you'd stuck to the kitchen, Nan—better 
for me ’twould, I know,’ says he, quite bitter-like. 

“<Tf you see’t all so clear 7’ that way,’ says I, 
‘perhaps ’twould be better for both on us to have 
no more to say to one another. I haven’t a-come so 
far to hear ye a-talkin’ like that,’ says I, ‘when I’m 
to have five pound a year extra and dresses found 
for me.’ 

“*What’s that to me ?’ says he. 

“¢QOh, nothing then,’ says I. ‘it’s a pity we 
gone so far, as everybody knows on it; but that 
don’t matter to me, if it don’t to you,’ says I. 

“Ye see I was so angry at his way o’ speakin’, 
‘cause my heart was a-swellin’ at thought o’ havin’ 
savin’s as well as him to help our settin’ up house 
when the time came. 

*“¢ An’ that young lady—she’ll on’y fill your head 
wi’ all sorts o’ nonsents, bein’ aye aside of her,’ 
says he ; ‘and you should a-spoke to me on it first.’ 

«Should I?’ says I; ‘we ain’t man and wife 
yet, Tom; an’ as for my young lady, I won’t have 
anything to say to one as would speak of her that 
disrespectful.’ 

“ And now I was gettin’ downright angry, and cried 
‘Good-bye,’ and ran from him right home through 
the chase. 

“Tom sent me letters—an’ I have some on ’em 
yet, ye see—an’ he tried hard for to make it up, but 
my pride wouldn’t let me stoop to say as I'd been 
wrong, though I was so uneasy I couldn’t sleep whole 
nights a-thinkin’ what Tom might do. An’ afore I 
could bring mysen to say to him for to come back he 
had left the place, to show as how he had pride as 
well as I had. I never hear aught on him agin’, 
though I never see one I liked so well as I liked 
Tom Heron. But maybe ’twas best for all on us. 
Tom had a terrible temper, and sometimes took 
drink ; an’, ye see, I was sharp i’ the temper too. 
On’y I'd like to know as how he married and was 
well done by, and came to see things ser’ous afore 
he was old and stupid, like. 

“Well, ye see, ’twasn’t long after Tom went off 
that a new curate came to Fannoth. He was a 
rare fine preacher, and a tall, handsome set o’ man 
aside o’ that; an’ ’twas said as how he was neffy 
to a great man at Cambridge as was sure to get him 
a good livin’ afore many years’ time. He got 
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looked after by the gentry-folk more than other | 


curates as had been i’ the place aforetime,-an’ the 
family at Castle Leigh ast reg to parties. Well, 
my lady and Miss Diana met him there, an’ ’twasn’t 


long afore I knew as how he had taken my young 
miss’s fancy. An’ that was not as my lady w anted 
things for to be: for Diana had been promised 
to her own cousin Arthur, as was in the navy and 
off a-cruisin’ on the coast o’ Afriky, as "twas said. 
But Diana, ye may guess, didn’t go a-breakin’ of her 
heart ’cause Arthur was away them long voyages. 
Arthur was heir of the Hall, an’, ye see, the mar- 





riage had been agreed on to make things comfort- 
able, as Lady Eleanor hadn’t no son. *Twasn’t 
long afore Miss Diana got different a many ways. 
She didn’t read i? them books so much, and be- 


gan to go long er walks, and got to be taken up wi’ 
thing s as she'd ne'er looked at afore. Her mother 
said as she was improvin’ her colour, and was 
pleased about them long rambles. I knew as my 
young lady’s heart ’ad gone where ’twasn’t wanted 
for to go. On Sundays I’ve come on her lookin’ 
over the service as had been read 7’ church that 
day ; and after Ae had given a lecture, she would go 
and stay long whiles 7’ the libra’y. It wasn’t much 
as I had seen o’ books; but I was sore at heart 


la blushin’, 


about Tom, and could see how as things were goin’ 
on for a storm, and I could feel for my young lady. 
But she'd a-thought it wrong, I suppose, to speak 


to me o’ them things then, though she did it often 
an’ often aftertime. Young folks they be so shy 
on it all at first, ye see. 

“ An’ just then a great party was given at the Hall 
and Mr. Coverdale was ast to come, an’ he 
come. Young uns dunno need much time to tell 
what's i’ their hearts if they be so on one 
1er; and so ye see ’twasn’t any wonder 


set 


anotr 


Die got to care summat now about the schools as 
her mother had set a-goin’ and had often ast her 
to go an’ see. Miss Die went to the schools and 


got took wi’ the teacher, and would so1 metim es send 
books to her out o’ the libra’y. An so’t went on for 
a while, and Arthur came back all on a su 
He soon see as things wasn’t a-goin’ right for him, 
an’ so he set on to watch Miss Die; an’ he went 
an’ told Lady Eleanor as how the young parson was 
a-settin’ of his eyes on her. I knew it wasn’t true 
as he said, ’cause I had noticed as how Mr. Cover- 
dale, if he came on Miss Die by chance at the 
school, would bid her ¢ good-bye quite hurried at 
the door, an’ mever made as though he cared to be 
aside o’ her. But, ye see, she wouldn't listen to 
Arthur now, 2n’ kep’ mostly out o’ his way. He 
smoked an’ swore—oh how h a’ when 
he couldn’t find her he ud go to the stables, or ud 
ride over to Breakley Hatch to some young gentry- 
folks as kep’ their horses there, an’ more than once 
he came back drunk. Her ladyship tried to keep 
it out o’ Miss Die’s knowledge, but she knew all 
how Arthur went on, an’ never as much as men- 
tion’d his name i’ my hearin’, 
“But one day Lady Eleanor came 
Die’s room lookin’ all < angry and put out, like. 


Iden. 





down to Miss 
An’ 


did | 


| 


Miss | 


an’ 


| Slaines, I would.’ 

show as how you want to try an’ obey ; 
t may come round in your 

favours ;’ and I tried all 


she look’d very grand when she were angry—that she 
did. ‘Diana,’ says she, ‘what’s the reason you 
treat your cousin that rude indifferent way? You 
know how as Arthur’s different to you from another 


cousin.” ‘O mamma,’ I hear Miss Die say, ‘if 
I could look on him jist as a cousin ’twould be 
different ; I’d treat him civil, but I cav’t as ’tis.’ 


‘’Tis as it must be,’ says Lady Eleanor then, an’ 
she were angry all over. But I hear no more, 
I coughed loud to let ’em know as I was 7’ the little 
room off Miss Die’s room. Then I came out and 
went down-stairs. 
‘An’ that same day 


*cause 


-I got orders as how Miss Dic 


was not to go out nor to see n body ; an’ pe 
night I had to go to the Squire and her ladyship an 
get my orders. I was to tell em if she’d go out o 


or write ‘But,’ says I, a 

“ts hard on me to be put to wate h Mi 

Diana like that, your ladyship ; she’d soon come to 
hate _ : dhowkdnr' wonder—an’ that I couldn't 
a-bear ; I’d ha’ to leave ; I couldn’t stop 7’ that way.’ 
An’ the hh ire said as how they would take care o’ 
that, an’ her ladyship said to be sure ’twould be made 
right forme. ‘Them very words was on the tip 0’ my 


to any one. 


doors 








tongue, ‘I can on’y leave the place if Miss Die’s to 
be made think light on me,’ but seemed as if sum- 
mat says inside o’ me, ‘What ud Miss Die do 
wi’out ye i’ them sore straits ?’ so, says I, ‘I'll do 
my best by her, my lady,’ and both the Squire ai 


an’ says the § re to me 


her looked so pleased ; | 
[ind you tell Lac ly ] \ 


as I was a-goin 








she writes to anybody; her ladyship will see you 
done right by;’ for ye must know the Squire 
weren't as strong-minded as her ladyship 

“‘T was a’most afear’d to look ight in Miss 
Die’s face, as I saw was so pale and _ hardset ; 
and I began to arrange things wi’out speakin’. I 
felt a’most as though I were a thief, or done sum- 


mat mean. But ’twasn’t long afore Miss Die rose 
up and said, ‘I know all about it; but I don’t 
blame you, Nannie; ’tis hard of mamma, ver 
hard, when she knows as I never liked Cousin 


} 
} 


I’m to be prisoned here, I suppose ; 
be my jailer. I might have been 
Nannie; you won't exceed your 


Arthur. An’ 
you're to 
worse for that, 
orders, I’m sure.’ 

‘Then the tears came in my eyes, 
how as I was a-goin’ to 
do it, summat Ww hispered in -” for to stay on her 
accounts. An’ Mi: ss Die said, she knew as I was a 
aithful friend ; an’I said, ‘ 1 wanted for to bea true 
vaadiie to her, if I on’y could.’ An’ then the tears 
came in her eyes too, an’ she said, ‘I'll never 
marry Cousin Arthur ; ’cause he’s a spendthrift, an’ 
drinks, an’ does worse things, I’m afeard ; an’ what 
good ud come of it? He can get the Hall, an’ he 
can get Aunt Katherine’s money too; it’s settled 
on me; but I can give it up, if I like, an’ I’d rather 
give it up an’ go an’ live with Uncle Edwin at 
But I says to her, ‘ You should 


and I told her 


demand my leave rath 





first try an’ 
an’ we don’t know wha 
the ways I could to chee: 
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her. She were a-banished from the table, an’ her 
meals were brought up to her rooms. Lady 
Eleanor, ye see, didn’t a-know how much of her 
own will was in Diana, ’cause she looked so sweet 
an’ yieldin’ like, or p’r'aps she'd a-done different. 

“‘ Miss Die went about quite lively some days, and 
then, says she, on the Saturday night, as she were 
a-sortin’ of some flowers at the window, ‘1 wonder if 
I’m to go to church, } Nannie ;’ an’ I said, ‘ Lady 
Eleanor didn’ a- speak a word o’ church to me. I 
suppose we may,’ says I. Well, next day we got | 


( 
| 
i 


ready, and were just a-goin’ down the Elm Walk as | 
the bells began a-ringin’, when a servant ran up an’ 
said how as her ladyship wanted us to go an’ speak 
to her. Miss Die turned quite pale, an’ afore we’d 


gone ten steps, she was forced to take my arm, an’ 
she leant on it a good weight. We met Lady 


Eleanor in the door, ‘Your father and I thinks 
as you’d better stay in your room to-day, Diana. 
You are pale; you arn’t well, my child, go and lie 
down—'twill be better than walkin’ out 7’ such a 
wind as this;’ for the wind had got high, an’ the 
rooks were dashin’ about 7’ the sky, an’ makin’ of a 
noise. 

“* Well, Miss Die went up straight to her room, an’ 
as soon as we were in she looked at me so fixed 
an’ strange, an’ says she, ‘Yes, Nannie, I'll lie. 
down.’ So I took off her things, an’ was a-makin’ 
as to draw the couch close, when she said, ‘I'd 
better go to bed, Nannie, I think ’twill be better. 
I’m tired.’ So she lay next day, and didn’t seek 
for to rise, and ate nothin’; an’ two more days 
’twas the same. ‘Then Lady Eleanor came to see 
her, an’ said as how she were in a fever, an’ I 
think ’twas true ; for she’d been a-sayin’ things as I 
could make nought out on. An’ when the doctor 
came, he said her mind were a-wanderin’, an’ looked 
very serous at Lady Eleanor, an’ asked if 
Diana had got a shock any way. But Lady 
Eleanor said she’d got no shock as she’d knew of, 
on’y she hadn't a-been a-goin’ out o’ doors so much 
as aforetime. But her ladyship were in trouble 
now ; for ‘twas said as some of the Eyliffe women 
had gone wrong 7’ their minds, and that ’twas 7’ the 
family. 

An’ jist then Mr. Coverdale’s uncle got him the | 
livin’ at Cavebrooke ; an’ he went away. He had | 
heard nothin’ o’ Miss Diana bein’ kep’ confined, | 
ye see ; he only hear she'd been ill. He came to 
ask how she was, and bid Lady Eleanor good-bye. 
But Miss Diana didn’ a-know o’ this, ’cause she | 
on’y grew worse; an’ the doctor came an’ stay’d 
whole nights, she were so serous bad. An’ she 
raved and talked, as ’twas sore to hear, about the 
schools, an’ the teacher, an’ Mr. Coverdale. But 
one morning she wakened just like a child out 0’ 
sleep, and looked round all a-wonderin’ like. Her 
ladyship had come an’ sat up wi’ me that time. 
An’ for a while she said nothin’; but at last she 
put her white, white hand out on the coverlet, and 
her thin fingers began for to pick at it; an’ all at 
once she looked straight in Lady Eleanor’s face, 
an’ said, ‘ Mother, has Mr. Coverdale a-come to! 





NLISS 





| God has been to me to let me live 


| husband, 
| screwed down her allowance as much as he dare. 


| an’ she were a-brou; 


ask for me?’ an’ she looked at her so still, and her 
black eyes seemed to grow bigger an’ bigger. I 
turned away, or I should a-cried outright, ‘twas so 
pitiful for to see her. ‘ Yes, my child, he came; 
but you were so ill then,’ said she. ‘ Well, mother, 
youll promise me one thing?’ ‘Yes, child.’ 
‘You'll not speak to me o’ Cousin Arthur that way 
more?’ ‘No, no, child; it’s all over, that is, now.’ 
An’ then Miss Die closed her eyes, an’ the tears 
came in Lady Eleanor’s when she saw I was a-cryin’, 
“’Twasn't long till Mr. Coverdale came back. 
I can’t tell if the doctor said plain to Lady Eleanor 
as how Miss Diana must have ’er way; but Mr. 
Coverdale stayed i’ the Rectory an’ came to the 
Hall, an’ soon ’twas arranged they should be 
narried. But err ss Diana had got a shock, an’ 
often ’twas she said to me, ‘’Tisn’ much I’m worth 
for a parson’s wife, I doubt, Nannie ;’ an’ I would 
try an’ cheer her, an’ say, ‘ You'll be strong yet, Miss 
Diana—but strength itsen an’t ev erything,’ ‘Well, 
well,’ she’d say, ‘ p’r’aps I be one o’ the weak things 
as are blessed to help by God’s grace; an’ I know 
a little o’ God’s grace now, Nannie. How good 
through it all, 
an’ save me from bein’ a bad man’s wife, an’ to see 
some things as I see’em now! An’, Nannie, you 
must never go from me to any house but your own 
house.’ 

“ An’ so Miss Diana became the vicar’s wife; 
but she was al’ays weakly. Her first three children 
died infants ; an’ that was a great gr tief to her, as 
ye may know. Our Diana was the fourth ; and 
she were sich a mite o’ a thing as ’twere a miracle 
we got her through. Her little bit head used to 
hang o’ one side, jist like a flower on a stalk as had 
been broke; and she’d smile out on ye so soft 
and ser’ous for a baby. She were al’ays ser’ous, 
that she was. But after she was weaned she got on 
wonderfw’ well; an’ her father thought so much on 


| her, though he ne’er had much o’ a way wi’ young 


uns. But her mother on’y grew weaker and weaker 
after that, and died when Diana were but two year 
old. But ’twas a pretty death as she died. She 
were so patient and sweet-spoken, you can’t think. 
Lady Eleanor came to her—a fine grey-haired lady 
and took turns wi’ me a nussin’ of her; an’ I 
think how as she got good by it. She werena the 
high, proud lady she were once, for she’d lost her 
and been livin’ alone; an’ Arthur had 





I sometimes wonder yet if ’twere the same woman 
/as used to look so grand an’ commandin’ years an’ 
| years afore. She warn’t long after Diana, ye see ; 
ght here and laid aside of her, 
as she had a-wrote down her wish to be. Seems 
I’m so near’em when I sit ? church ?’ the old pew, 
for ye know as how rel lie all close on the church 
wall. I’ve a-gone and sat there 1’ the summer after- 
noons and done a bit o’ knittin’, ’twere so like bein’ 

heaven, ye know. I felt so quiet an’ sure 0’ 
God's mercy ; pr aps ‘twas a foretaste, like, as the 
new curate speaks so much on. Die grew up like 
her mother 1’ feature, but her expression were dii- 
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ferent. ‘Die, dear Die,’ was the last words as the been denied to me; but I was none the less glad, 


Vicar said, ye know.” 

And here Nannie stopped, and I said I would 
run home. Nannie soon got so much better as to 
be able to go about again ; and I was astonished 
one day to learn that Jane "had gone to live with 
her. Nannie had found an entrance where it had 





ON GIVING HOLY THINGS TO 


BEFORE 


“ Give not the holy to the dogs; neither cast ye your pe 
turning, ret 

OF all the minor parables, or proverbs, contained 
in the Sermon on the Mount, this perhaps is the 
most commonly and the most loosely quoted. 
There are few who seem to have a clear and de 
finite conception of its original meaning. The 
general impression appears to be that it stands 
apart, having no connection with either what goes 
before or what comes after it ; that it is an aphorism 
thrown loose upon the world, complete in itself, 
and to be applied in any way we think fit to apply 
it. Nor do the Commentators yield us much help. 
Many of them, indeed, take chapters v. to vii. of 
St. Matthew's Gospel as containing only brief notes, 
only “ the heads,” of the sermon delivered on the 
mountain, not as giv ing a connected discourse ; 
and, naturally, they do not expect to find in it 
logical sequences and the links which bind thought 
to thought. Other of the Commentators have looked 
for these links—not with the happiest results. They 
have been contgnt to find verbal and formal con- 
nections ; to point out how one word may have 
suggested another: and hence they have missed 
those deeper and more subtle connections and 
developments which give force to the thought of 
every separate sentence. If we would unc lerstand 
what our Lord meant, what He really had in His 
mind, we shall get little help from books ; we must 
be at the pains of tracing out His meaning for 
ourselves. 

First of all, then, let us look carefully at the 
words He uses, and try to read them in the sense 
in which they would be taken by those who heard 
them. 

Give not the holy, or, that which is holy to the dogs 
The Greek term which our Authorised Version 
renders “that which is holy” would be more accu- 
rately rendered by “ the holy things.” It is a tech- 
nical term, and signifies the sacrificial meats laid 
upon the altar of God.* Of these meats no un- 
clean man was permitted to eat; how much less, 
then, an unclean dog? To the Jewish mind there 
could hardly be a more scandalous profanation 
than for a priest to take hallowed meats from the 
altar and cast them to dogs. For we must remem- 
ber that to the Jew the dog was not what he is to 





* See Leviticus xxii. 6—16 in the Septuagint, where tad Gya is thus 
used several times; as also in Jeremiah xi. 15, and Haggai ii. 12. 
The Fathers apply the same term to the consecrated elements of the 
Eucharist. 





1.’—MAatrT. 





| or ripping up, or, as we have it, vending. 


for there is a race where no victories are grudged 
to others, and where there is no envy. I was sure 
that Jane had got peace and comfort, that was 
enough ; and all that Nannie said was, “ Jane has 
promised for to live here till I’m called to go away.” 
Good, dear Nannie! B. ORME. 


DOGS, AND CASTING PEARLS 
SWINE. 


fore the swine, lc 
vii. 6. 





us. To us, he is a favourite companion, a faithful 


guardian, a pleasant, and often an accomplished, 
friend. To the Jew, he was odious and unclean ; 


even to touch him was to become unclean. In 
Jerusalem then, as now throughout the East, the mas- 
terless dogs gathered in hordes, prowling through 
the streets by night, devouring the offal, and at times 
attacking the traveller. They were the 
scavengers of the city, and were spared simply be- 
cause, in those unsanitary days, they fulfilled that 
necessary function. ‘Throughout the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures the word ‘ term of reproach 
and contempt, just as it was in Europe through the 
Middle Ages, when “dog of a Jew,” “ dog of an 
infidel,” “‘ dog of a Christian,” were phrases common 
on men’s lips.* Regarding the dog thus, we can 
easily conceive with what horror a Jew would be 
filled at the mere notion of giving the holy sacri- 
fices of the altar to the unclean scavengers of the 
streets. 

Neither cast ye your pearls before the swine, lest 
they trample them under feet, turning, 
rend you. Swine, like dogs, were pronounced un- 
clean by the Hebrew law. Lazy, greedy, sensual, 


belated 





dog j is used asa 


the ar a Wi 7, 


self-willed, offensive, they are still held unclean 
among all nations—except, perhaps, the Irish. 
Men have gone far enough, and low enough, for 


objects of worship ; but I do not remember to have 
read of any tribe which paid divine honours to the 
pig. In Judea they had a more formidable breed 
of swine than ours, a breed armed with sharp tusks, 
with which, when enraged, they would turn upon a 
man and rend him.t 

Pearls are among the most valued and admired 
ornaments of the Orient, and were commonly used 
as a symbol of what men held to be precious, 
especially of the wise sayings of rabbis and sages. 

But where is the sense of casting pearls before 
swine? Who would think of doing that? What 
is the point of likelihood in so strange a figure as 





* To liken oneself to a dog wa and to this day is, in the East, the 
last form of self-debasing hum Thus, for instan the traveller 
Knox relates a story of a nobleman in C eylon who, sien asked by the 
king how many children he had, replied, with the base ser vility which 
a Western finds it so hard to unde rst ind, “‘ Your Mazesty’s dog has 
three puppies. ” Thus, too, Mephibosheth, son of Saul, when he 
came trembling before David, said: “* Whe ut is thy servant, that thou 
shouldest look upon such a dead dog as 1? (2. Samuel i ix. 8.) 

+ The word orpadevres well expressed the quick sharp /urn of the 
boar; and the pytwor the nature of the wound he inflicts, which is 
formidable not so much trom its depth as from being a long tearing 
Trench, zx loco. 
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this? We can see how, if sacrificial meats were 
cast to dogs, they would rush upon them and 
devour them: but what appetite should swine 
have for pearls? The point is, I believe, that 
pearls are like some kinds of grain with which 
swine are fed ; insomuch that we ourselves call the 
smaller sorts of pearls seed-pearls. If these pearls 
were cast before swine, they would rush upon them 





eagerly, mistaking them for food. So that the 
figure suggested to our Lord’s hearers by the 
second sentence of the Parable would be such as 
this. There goes a man with a sieve full of seed- 
pearls, which he casts before the greedy swine. 
The swine, having no sense of humour in them, are 
enraged at finding hard stones between their teeth 
when they looked for soft nutritious grain; they 
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turn upon the man, gore and rend him with their 
tusks, trampling the deceptive pearls under their 
angry feet. 

We are now, I hope, in a position to understand 
the words of the Lord Jesus very much as his 
hearers understood them. ‘The first warning is, 
“Do not give hallowed meats of the altar to the 


foul scavenging dogs who haunt the streets ;” and 
VI.—48. 


the general meaning of it may be, “Do not give 
holy things to unholy persons.” The second 
warning is, “ Do not cast pearls, instead of grain, 
before the greedy swine ;” and its general meaning 
may be, “Do not give things of price to those 
who cannot appreciate their value.” 

2. Now these are useful sayings, and they are 





expressed in figures so graphic that the world will 
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not willingly forget them. But was there any need | 
for the Lord Jesus to come down from heaven to | 
give us such maxims as these—maxims which, read | 
in ¢iis sense, may be easily matched from Con- | 
fucius, or Menander, or Epictetus, or even from 

any collection of English proverbs? Can we be- | 
lieve that He meant no more than we have yet 

learned from Him? Are these cold prudential 

aphorisms to be our only reward for our attempt to | 
enter into his meaning? We cannot believe it. 
We know enough of Him who spake as never man 
spake to be sure that there must be a deeper and | 
more spiritual, as well as a more definite, meaning | 
in his words. Our only doubt or difficulty is how 
to reach that meaning. And here, surely, the con- 
text ought to help us. 

Let us look, then, at the words which precede 
this proverb, and see if they have any help to give. 
The verses which immediately precede it contain 
the parable of the Splinter and the Beam, of 
which I spoke in the last number of this Maga- 
zine. They warn us against judging and con- 
demning in others the very faults of which we our- 
selves are guilty. They assure us that so often as 





business, or wisely order my friendships, or take my 
part in public life? As I consider them, I can’t 
help seeing that one man is better than another. 
If I am glad to know that all men have more good 
in them than I can see, and some mena great deal 
more good than I gave them credit for, I cannot but 
know and admit that some men are very bad,—un- 
clean as the dogs that roam the streets, greedy and 
sensual and filthy as the pigs fattening in their stye. 
Would you have me try to please God by shutting 
my eyes to the obvious facts of human life, and by 
pretending that I don’t see what I do see?” We 
need not scruple to speak thus: we are in good 
company, in the very best. For the Lord Jesus 
Himself says that some men are as bad as swine and 
dogs, and that we are to think them as bad, and to 
treat them accordingly. 

The one parable completes the other. But does 
it not contradict the other? If we say, if we only 
say it to ourselves, “‘This man is a very dog!” 
and, “ That man is no better than a pig!” have we 
not both judged and condemned them ? 

That depends on our motive, and spirit, and 
intention. If we usurp the seat of judgment, and 


we judge our brother, even though we have not | call our neighbour to our bar; and if, after we 
committed his fault, we sin against duty and | have heard the case, we say, “ You are a dog, and 
charity ; against duty, since God has reserved all| I will lay my whip on you,” obviously we judge 
judgment to Himself; against charity, since God | him; and, judging him, condemn ourselves, since 


has bidden us love our brother and not judge him. | 
By the mere act of judging, therefore, we convict | 
ourselves of a graver fault than that we condemn ; | 
with a beam in our own eye, we pluck at the | 
splinter in our neighbour’s eye. Is there any con- 
nection between that parable of the Splinter and 
the Beam, and this proverb about holy things and 
dogs, pearls and swine? 

Assuredly there is ; but it is a connection which 
throws light on that rather than on this. Indeed, 
we might think that the one "passage contradicted 


we have no right to judge him. But if we say to 
ourselves, ‘Oh, poor fellow! he is.as greedy and 
sensual, as dead to all that pertains’to the intellect 
and the spirit as the pigs there im their stye ; and 
therefore I must do my best to help him to a 
higher life ; therefore, too, I must be careful how 
I handle him even when I try to get him out of 
the stye :”—if we say that, is ‘hat to judge him? Is 
it not simply to take thought for him, and consider 
how we may most wisely and kindly serve him? 
To a dog the holy meat of the altar is no better 





the other. For, in the former, weare taught that 
we are not to judge any man; we are warned that, 
if we do judge others, we condemn ourselves : while, 
in the latter, we are taught that we are to judge 
men, and to condemn some of them as no better 
than dogs or swine. They are to be unclean to us, 
unholy, contemners and despisers of that which is 
good ; foul, greedy, sensual, devilish. In four con- 
secutive verses we are taught that we are, and that 
we are not, to judge our neighbours ! 

And, indeed, we must do both. The one counsel 
is not complete without the other. Let amy sage 
say: “You must not judge men: you must have 
no opinion about them: you must accept them all 
as good, and treat them all as good; for what are 
you better than they?” and we should feel that he 
had given a command we could .not keep. 
should reply : “I do not want to be harsh and cruel 
in my conceptions of character. I wish to think 
as kindly of my neighbours as I can. But to have 
no opinion of them, to pronounce no verdicts on 
character—that is mere nonsense, whoever talks it. 
I must think about them, and coine to some conclu- 
sion about them, or how should I conduct my 


| hogward or dogward. 


We} 


than carrion. To swine pearls of price are of less 
value than common grain : to give them pearls is 
not to serve them, but to exasperate them and 
make them hate us. And we must remember //a? 
when we have to deal with«men who have sunk 
If we would do them any 
good, we must feed them, as God feeds us all, with 


| food convenient for them, foodadapted to their need 


|and appetite. The truths which are dearest to us 
| would be incomprehensible. to ‘them. We must 
| meet them on their own ground, and try patiently, 
little by little and step by step, to lead them higher. 

When, therefore, our Lord says, “Give not the 
holy things to the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine,” He does not contradict his former 
| saying, “ Judge not, lest ye be judged.” He would 
still have us be our neighbour's brother, not his 
judge. If we think, if we know, any of them to be 
degraded by lust and passion to the level of un- 
clean beasts, we are not coldly to condemn them 
for their degradation, nor to leave them in it. Nor, 
on the other hand, in attempting to help and re- 
deem them, are we to offer them hallowed things 
and things of price which they are sure to profane 
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and despise, since that would be only to add to 
their guilt. We are, rather, to adapt ourselves, 
so far as we honestly or wisely can, to their low 
moral conditions, to take thought and pains to 
adapt the truths and gifts of the Spirit to their 
necessities and powers. “ 

3. And now let us read the passage once more. 
“Give not the holy things to the dogs ; neither cast 
ye your pearls before the swine, lest they trample 
them under their feet, and, turning, rend you.” 
Have we gained any fresh insight into it? Not 
much, I fear. It may be hoped that some of its 
terms have a new and more definite meaning for 
us. We can now see, perhaps, that, instead of 
contradicting the parable of the Splinter and the 
Beam, it supplements that parable and makes it 
complete. But, nevertheless, if we were asked to 
define the precise meaning of the passage, to say 
exactly what we suppose to have been in our Lord’s 
mind when He uttered it,—who the dogs were, and 
what holy things were not to be given to them; 
who the swine were, and what pearls were not to 
be cast before them,—we might still find it hard to 
reply. Before we shall be in any position to reply, 
we must recall the main drift of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Here, as we might naturally expect, lies 
the true key to the passage : the Sermon itself in- 
terprets, as it should interpret, the several sentences 
of which it is composed. 


As we study this Sermon we find its main topic | 


to be the righteousness, or right rule of life, which 
Christ came to teach, and its immeasurable supe- 
riority over the righteousness which was the highest 
known to man before He came, the righteousness 
of the law. It opens with benedictions on virtues 
which were not then accounted virtues, but which 
are nevertheless to be the characteristic virtues of 
the new righteousness. It proceeds to affirm that 
these virtues compose a righteousness which far 
exceeds that of the Scribes and Pharisees, the 
accepted and honoured exponents of the Law. All 
through the Sermon, sometimes latent but com- 
monly expressed, there runs this comparison be- 
tween the old righteousness and the new ; until the 
closing parable, that of the two men, one of whom 
built his house on the sands, while the other got 
down to the rock, sets forth the fate of those who 
trusted in the old righteousness and of those who 
trusted in the new. In short, the Sermon on the 
Mount, besides other and diviner qualities, is a true 
work of art ; it is as logical and sequent a discourse 
on one leading topic, dominated by one ruling 
motive, as though it had a text or thesis, and divi- 
sions, and all the customary logical forms. It is 
only as we keep this main topic in mind that we 
can interpret its parts and sentences. 

We have already seen how it helps to interpret 
the parable of the Splinter and the Beam. When 
we considered that parable, we saw that the Lord 
had the Scribes and Pharisees and their righteous- 
ness in view. Zhey were the men who, carrying 
beams in their own eyes, were for ever plucking at 
the splinters in their neighbours’ eyes. “You 
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must not do that,” said Jesus to his disciples: 
‘* you must have a higher righteousness than theirs. 
You must not be so quick as they are to see faults 
in your neighbour: you must be more quick than 
they are to discover faults nearer home.” 

And it is not to be supposed that in the very 
next sentence of his Sermon the Master had dropped 
his dominant theme. He was still thinking of 
their righteousness and of the righteousness that 
was to exceed theirs. One characteristic feature of 
their righteousness, as He Himself had just pointed 
out,* was its ostentation. They did that which 
was good “to be seen of men.” They said their 
prayers at the corners of the streets, so timing their 
walk as that the hour of prayer might catch them 
where the throng was thickest, in order that, struck 
by the length and fervour of their supplications, 
the crowd might exclaim, “O, what holy men!” 
When they fasted, instead of afflicting their souls 
and mortifying the flesh in secret, they disfigured 
their faces, that their sour looks might proclaim 
their pious austerity to all they met. They gave 
alms as they went in and out of the crowded gates 
of the Temple, or threw them into the vessels 
“ shaped like érwmpets”—O appropriate symbol !— 
which stood in or near “the Treasury,” for the 
reception of offerings, that their shekels might 
rattle in the ears of men and obtain for them a 
good report. They had their reward. They were 
seen of men. The fame of their piety went 
abroad. 

But were those who admired and praised them 
the better for it? They were the worse rather 
than the better. They got a false conception of 
piety, of religion. They came to think of it as a 
thing beyond ¢eir reach, as proper to Scribes and 
Pharisees, to wise men who could frame devout 
sentences, and austere men who could endure long 
fasts, and-rich men who could bestow much alms. 
They admired it—from a distance. It did not 
quicken their consciences, nor touch their hearts. 

The Lord Jesus had already taught his Disciples 
that such a righteousness was seli-righteousness 
and self-display rather than piety toward Ged and 
charity toward man; that its bad motives tainted 
its good deeds with corruption. He now teaches 
them that such a righteousness is a profanation 
of holy things. Prayer is the confidential inter- 
course of the soul with the Father who is in secret. 
Fasting is self-denial for benevolent and spiritual 
ends, not selfdisplay. Charity is doing good 
hoping for nothing again : it is the hidden treasure 
of a spirit reconciled to God and man. To take 
this secret imtercourse into the public streets, to 
turn self-denial into self-display, to parade before 
the multitude acts of kindness which ceased to be 
kind when they were known, was to give the holy 
things to dogs; it was to desecrate that which 
was most sacred. To drag these interior and hid- 
den treasures to the glare of day, and bid men 
count them up and admire them, was to cast pearls 


* Matt. vi. 1—18. 
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before swine. The devout and tender moods of 
the soul, the moods in which it rises into com- 
munion with God or confers benefits on man, were 
sacred, precious, inestimable. Unspiritual men 
could not comprehend them, nor sympathize with 
them: they would only turn them into a jest or 
whet a sneer upon them. To expose them to such 
treatment was to profane them, and to take nothing 
but loss by the profanation. It was to break 
through the sacred modesty and reserve in which 
our deepest emotions instinctively veil themselves, 
to make them common instead of sacred, to vul- 
garise and desecrate them. In fine, it was to give 
the holy things of the interior temple to the dogs, 
and to cast the pearls of the spiritual treasury to 
the swine. 

No more emphatic confirmation of our Lord’s 
warning can be conceived than that which the his- 
tory of the Scribes and Pharisees supplies. Zhey 
found, if ever men did, the dogs and swine only 
too ready to turn upon them with tusk and tooth. 
They aimed, not so much at being pious, as at 
winning a great reputation for piety. And, no 
doubt, there were simple and sincere souls who 
thought only too well of them. But the multitude 
were not deceived by their ostentations, simula- 
tions, or exaggerations of devotion, austerity, and 
charity. ‘The common people, as we learn from 
the Talmud,* gave them nicknames which prove 
that the Pharisees, in place of winning honour, 
were bringing religion into contempt. They called 
one sort of them Azzai, or “ bloody-browed Phari- 
see,” because, walking with closed eyes in order 
that they might not see the women they passed in 
the streets, they were for ever bruising their fore- 
heads against walls and pillars. Another sort they 
called Medinkia, or “the pestle Pharisee,” because 
as a sign of modesty and humility they held them- 
selves bent double, like the handle of the ancient 
pestle. Another they called SAzkmi, or “ the Phari- 
see of the strong shoulders,” for the habit they had 
of walking with bent back, as though bearing the 
whole burden of the Law. The “ what-there-is-to- 
do-I-do Pharisee,” and the “dyed Pharisee” whose 
religion was soon washed out of him, were other 
varieties of the same class. This was how “the 
dogs” and “the swine” of Jewry “ turned” on the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and “rent” them in pieces. 
These “ hypocrites” took their fasts, their prayers, 
their charities into the streets; they thrust the 
most secret and sacred acts of the soul upon the 
crowd ; and the crowd, instead of imitating and 
admiring them, turned them into a jest and theme 
for derisive laughter. They profaned the religious 
habits and emotions which they so highly valued 
and yet so little understood ; and the crowd could 
see no reason why it should reverence what they 
had profaned. 

That which the Lord Jesus here warns us 
against, therefore, the exact point to which, as I 
take it, He directs our thoughts, is that profanation 








* Talmud of Babylon, So/a, 22 b. 





of the personal religious life which consists in pub- 
lishing its secrets before the world; in much talk 
about our moods and frames and feelings; in the 
ostentatious discharge of religious duties or an 
ostentatious observance of forms of worship. ‘The 
soul is a temple; and this temple, besides that 
outer court of which all who care to enter it are 
free, and that inner court sacred to friendly feet, is 
also a holiest of all which should be open to none 
but God. Here, within the veil, there are laid up 
before Him “holy things,” precious “ pearls,” the 
mementos of whatever is most sacred in our ex- 
perience, the sacrifices we have made for Him, the 
self-denials by which we have subdued the flesh, 
the charities by which we have ministered to our 
brethren, the gifts of grace which we have won by 
fervent effectual prayer; and these are not to be 
laid bare to every eye, nor exposed to the coarse 
handling of the multitude. 

In the primitive Church, when the public service 
was over, and the faithful were separating them- 
selves from their retiring neighbours, to gather 
round the table of the Lord, and eat and drink with 
Him, the deacons of the Church cried, ra aya 
tois ayiows, “the holy things to the holy persons,” 
thus “fencing” the table, and warning the unbe- 
lieving and disobedient from the feast. And so 
often as rude feet would press into the secret places 
of our spiritual life, or we ourselves are tempted to 
profane them by parading our devotion or our 
charity before men, the old warning cry issues from 
the lips of the Master Himself, “The holy only to 
the Holy ;” and we “shut the door” of our “ secret 
chamber,” and speak with the Father who is in 
secret and who seeth in secret, and the place on 
which we stand becomes holy ground, and the poor 
dwarfed chamber is transfigured into a temple suf- 
fused with the splendours of a Divine communion, 

We should greatly misunderstand our Lord did 
we suppose that He intends any hint against social 
or public worship, or in any way to suggest that the 
truths of the Gospel, even the most spiritual and 
profound, are to be concealed from the public eye. 
He Himself has taught us to unite in common wor- 
ship, to love and value the communion of the 
saints. He has taught us to give the Gospel to all 
men as freely and as fully as it has been given to 
us. But, none the less, if we have a true devotion 
and a true charity, if our religion be vital, sincere, 
deep, it will have its reserves. We shall not place 
all our religion in endless talk about religion, or in 
attending public means of grace, or in outward 
forms and observances of any kind. There will be 
gracious experiences, communions, struggles, sacri- 
fices, acts of service and charity which will be 
known only to our Father: there will be pearls 
which we shall not cast before swine, hallowed 
things of the altar which we shall not give to the 
dogs, no, nor to our most inward friends ; just as 
there are sins which we shall confess to no priest 
but the High Priest of our profession. to no friend 
but the Friend who sticketh closer than a brother. 

And just now, when many have so strong a faith 
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in talk and organization and publicity, as that they 
are losing much of the bloom and delicacy of the 
spiritual life; when so many pray in public who 
seldom pray at home, or give donations that will be 
paraded in a published list, but hardly ever help a 
friend in secret, or rush from one religious service 
to another, but seldom deny themselves to serve a 
neighbour,—we greatly need to take our Lord’s 
admonition to heart. The true strength of our life 
lies in a constant secret fellowship with Him ; and 
the effect of this fellowship will come out in a course 
of conduct more sweet and pure and gentle, rather 
than in much “ babble,” or noisy fervours, or osten- 
tatious zeal. 


If we have this hallowed life, this heavenly trea- 
sure, let us not give that which is holy to the dogs, 
nor cast our pearls before swine. When we fast, 
when we chasten our souls from their lusts, let us 
not be of a morose countenance, and repel men by 
our sour looks. Let us pray behind closed doors 
as well as in the open sanctuary. When we give 
alms, let it not be that the trumpets may sound 
before or after us. And for this secret righteous- 
ness our Father who seeth in secret will reward us, 
not openly,* perhaps, but with grace in secret, by 
virtue of which we shall walk before Him with a 
more perfect heart. 





SAMUEL COX. 


THE COMPANIONS OF ST. PAUL. 


XI.—AQUILA AND PRISCILLA. 


“ Aquila and Priscilla, with the church that is in their house.”— 
x Cor. xvi. 19. 


No religious book is less symmetrical and sys- | 
tematic than the Bible in its arrangement of | 


doctrines and precepts ; yet in no book is there so 


complete a code of faith and duty for all the varied | 


circumstances of life. Broad and fearless in its 
statement of principles, it is also—if only there be 
that due exercise of judgment and of the indi- 
vidual conscience, which gives half its value to the 
observance of a religious rule—found to be really 
minute in its directions for conduct. In whatever 
condition we may be placed, light and guidance are 
always provided for us in the pages of Scripture. 
But these statements of principles, these directions 
for conduct, are not always obvious on the surface, 
and are often supplied when we should least expect 
to find them. Sometimes through the indirect 
teaching of an example—sometimes through words 
dropped incidentally, and by the way—sometimes 
by the relation of casual circumstances, which un- 
expectedly reveal great truths—it is thus, in regard 
to very important matters, that we learn to “ under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is.”* Hence the full 
benefit of the Scriptures is not to be got except by 
patient search and close comparison. The care- 
less reader misses much. The diligent and well- 
equipped student is often surprised when he finds 
how parts of the Bible, which seemed intended for 
no such purpose, are “ profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” In this, as in all things, it is discovered 
in the end that “ Wisdom is justified of her 
children.” } 

The truth of these general remarks has already 
received some elucidation through two of the pre- 
sent series of slight biographies. In the case of 
Onesimus we have been brought face to face with 
the great problem of Slavery, and we have there 
seen how Christianity deals with it—not by vio- 
lence, not by fomenting insurrection and war, but 
by gentleness, by forbearance, by mutual trust, by 
the sense of justice in every relation of life; and 
we have seen how this instance encourages us to 
~ ® Eph. v. 17. ‘2 Tim. + Matt. xi. 19. 








¢ 2 Tim. iii. 16. 


| believe that these methods must in the end have 
| their sure result in the abolition of slavery. Yet 
who would have expected our instruction regard- 
ing so great a question to have been found in so 
casual and incidental a part of the Bible as the 
| Epistle to Philemon?+ Again, it is in the same 
indirect manner that we receive one of our most 
instructive lessons regarding the value and the 
| duty of Courtesy. Julius, the heathen Centurion, 
reminds us that this commonplace, but often 
neglected virtue, is not only the best policy, but 
also an imperative rule of Christian life} And— 
to turn to a third instance—when we close this 
series, in the last paper, with a notice of Timotheus, 
we shall see how a subject which we feel to be a 
vital matter, and which is just now under the most 
serious discussion in all parts of our country, is 
spread before us only after close examination*of a 
context, which at first sight appears intended for 
another purpose. The necessity of a religious 
education for our children might be expected to 
be one of the primary duties urged upon us in a 
Revelation from heaven ; yet nowhere in the New 
Testament do we find this laid down in any formal 
and precise manner. The case, however, is pre- 
sented to us, in its whole breadth and in its happy 
results—and with far greater force and encourage- 
ment than any mere enactment could have sup- 
plied—in what we are told of the early childhood 
of Timotheus, and of those holy influences which 
passed into his character and prepared him for his 
coming duties.§ 

Now the true unit of social life in the Church 
must necessarily be found in the life of those who 
are joined together in marriage. Nothing can be 
of more vital consequence than the manner in 
which this subject is presented to us in Scripture. 
We should of course expect the duties of husband 
and wife to be laid beiore us there in very clear 
and copious language. And this we do find. Two 
Apostles devote a definite and very emphatic part 
of their writings to this topic. What St. Peter says 
in his first Epistle, \| added to what we read in St. 


~* The word “‘openly”’ is omitted from Matt. vi. 4, 6, and 18, by 
some of the most ancient MSS. 
t Philem. 16, 21. 


+ Acts xxvii. 3, 31, 43. 
¢ 2 Tim. i. 5; iii. 14, 15. 


x Pet. iii, 1—7. 
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Paul’s Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians,* 
supplies a most complete and most sacred code for 
married life. And yet there are some things to be 
learnt in regard to this state in its relation to the 
well-being of the Church, which no mere catalogue 
of duties, however authoritative and earnest, could 
ever have taught ; and it is remarkable that in con- 
nection with the history of each of these Apostles 
there is the notice of a married couple—such as 
in one case to supply a most awful warning, in 
the other a most cheering and most useful example. 

In connection with the life of St. Peter—“ him- 
self a married man,” as we are pointedly reminded 





in our service for Holy Matrimony{}—we have 
Ananias and Sapphira teaching, and teaching for our 


solemn admonition, by example. In accounts of 
great crimes nothingshocks us so much as conspiracy 
and deliberate compact in evil. To be alone inthe 
commission of wilful sin is dreadful ; but a far deeper 
guilt is incurred when there has been a calm mutual 


understanding preparatory‘ to the perpetration of | 
And when those who are united to- | 


the wrong. 
gether in the most sacred of bonds have joined 
together in the commission of crime, then indeed 
we have an illustration of the true proverb that the 
worst thing in the world is the corruption of the 
best. The history of Ananias and Sapphira must 
always stand out in awful prominence, to warn us 
that a curse, instead of a blessing, may enter within 
that circle which was intended to be the holiest and 
appiest on earth, and that the husband and the 
wife, instead of strengthening one another in doing 
and suffering God’s will, may make one another 
strong and fearless in sin and shame. 

St.’Paul was himself unmarried, and held strongly 
to the view that it was an advantage to his work 
that he should so remain.{ And this circumstance 
tends to throw out into stronger relief the married 
life of Aquila and Priscilla, which is to be the 
subject of our present thoughts. We are to view 
them, not in their relation to one another, but as 
his Companions, and as through that companion- 
ship doing%good service to the Church. If, with 
this thought in our minds, we take in succession 
the five passages where this wedded pair is men- 


tioned, we shall not find it difficult to deduce from | 
them useful instruction, quite as applicable to our | 


own times as to those of the Apostles. 

The meeting of St. Paul with Aquila and Pris- 
cilla is, in the first place, an illustration of the pro- 
vidential opportunities of life. He had recently, 
when travelling on his second missionary journey, 
“departed from Athens and come to Corinth.” 


Just then it happened that the Emperor “ Claudius | 


hail commanded all Jews to depart from Rome.” 
We need not enter here into any speculation con- 
cerning the reason for this harsh edict. Among 
these Jews “lately come from Italy” was one 
“named Aquila, with his wife Priscilla.” In them 
the Apostle found congenial companions: “and 





* Eph. v. 22—33; Col. iii. 18, 19. 
+ See Matt. vii. 14. 1 Cor. ix. 5. 
+ 1 Cor. vii. 7, 8, 40; ix. 5. See Matt. xix. 12. 


because he was of the same craft, he abode with 
them and wrought: for by their occupation they 
vere tentmakers.”* Now who would have ex- 
pected such companionship to have been provided 
at this time and place? Pontus—known to us 
otherwise, through St. Peter’s first Epistle, but at a 
later period, as the home of certain Christians t— 
was very remote alike fiom Jerusalem and from 
Rome. Aquila and Priscilla had been brought to 
Rome through some of the exigencies of trade. 
Thence, in consequence of the Emperor’s edict, they 
had moved eastward, possibly intending to return to 
Pontus, and meanwhile exercising their craft in the 
great mercantile city of Corinth, which lay on the 
route. At that moment St. Paul was moving south- 
wards to the same place. The synagogue would of 
course be a bond of union between himself and 
these strangers. But another and very close bond 
was found in the trade in which both he and they 
had been trained. It was a wise Jewish maxim 
that every man, however wealthy might be the 
family to which he belonged, ought to learn a trade. 
Here we see the unexpected blessing which came 
to Saul of Tarsus through having learnt the busi- 
ness of tentmaking ; for it secured to him, at this 
critical time, a close friendship, with all its oppor- 
tunities for furthering religious work, and all its 
cheerful solace to himself. Such a meeting was 
very remarkable. Yet it occurred quite, as we say, 
in the natural order of events. And God provides 
for us, in the natural order of events, meetings quite 
as remarkable. One of our greatest responsibilities 
consists in our using aright such providential op- 
portunities. 

Let it now be remarked that the friendship thus 
formed at Corinth is an illustration of the 7ight use 
of providential opportunities. We need not give 
any attention here to the question whether Aquila 
and Priscilla had been converted> to Christianity 
before they met St. Paul. That point does not 
affect what is here so strongly urged. In due time, 
if not from the first, these friends became hearty 
Christians together, helping each other to do God’s 
work more effectually than they could have done 
separately. We shall see, as we pursue the history, 
how very far this union of kindred spirits was a 
mere friendship, valued for its own sake and ending 
in itself. 

Still it is quite to our purpose to observe that 
this companionship provided solace for St. Paul at 
a time when it was much needed. He had been 
“left at Athens” alone; and the manner in which 
this circumstance is mentioned by himself {t seems 
evidently to imply that the time which he spent in 
that frivolous city, as well as the early part of his 
visit to Corinth, was a time of depression and dis- 
couragement. ‘This impression too is confirmed by 
the strong language used in the Acts§$ of the new 
impulse which his spirit received when Timotheus 
and Silas, on coming from Macedonia, rejoined 
| him. ‘To this we must add what he himself says of 
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the “fear and trembling” and the sense of “ weak- 
ness” which took possession of him during his early 
days at Corinth —a statement which again is con- 
firmed by a vision recorded in St. Luke’s narrative 
—where the Lord is described as saying to him by 
night, “ Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace ; for I am with thee, and no one shall set on 
thee to hurt thee; for I have much people in this 
city.” It is evident, too, that the utter profligacy 
of Corinth must have been a perpetual distress to St. 





Paul, and that all the associations of the place must | 


have been alien from his sympathies. Putting all 
these things together, we learn to appreciate the 


value of the home he unexpectedly found here at | 


this time. Though sternly separated from any 
domestic life of his own, Divine Providence had 


prepared for him, not only “an open door” for | 


his missionary work, but the soothing refreshment 
of domestic society. The married life of Aquila 
and Priscilla was made helpful to him without 
placing him under any restraint. This is a point 
to which we are invited to give special attention in 
this part of St. Paul’s life. Devoted missionary 


though he was, his disposition was removed as far | 


as possible from moroseness. ‘The society of this 
godly and intelligent matron is to be taken into 
account among the circumstances which strength- 
ered and cheered him in his work; and those 
who have the happiness of ruling over settled 
Christian homes may learn here that one of the 
highest forms of hospitality is to provide religious 
sympathy and cheerful intercourse for those who 
might otherwise be depressed in their solitary round 
of service. 

We now follow St. Paul, and Aquila and Priscilla 
along with him, from Corinth to Ephesus.{ Pos- 
sibly his movements in some degree determined 
theirs. Or, on the contrary, the exigencies of busi- 
ness may have taken them across the Zgean, and 
thus afiorded to him a convenient opportunity for 
accomplishing part of his return-journey. He had 
determined to spend an approaching festival at 
Jerusalem. Meanwhile they remained at Ephesus, 
with the promise and expectation of the Apostle’s 
return.§ It cannot be doubted that one definite 
purpose in these arrangements was that they should 
continue the work which, even in this short stay at 
Ephesus, had been begun by St. Paul, and should 
prepare the way for future and more systematic work 
on his return. And an occasion speedily presented 
itself for doing signal service in this way. Doubt- 
less the case of Apollos was only one of many cases 
in which their help was exerted ; but it is singled 
out as an instructive specimen for our attention. 


It is needless to repeat here what was said in an | 


earlier paper concerning Apollos. We then con- 
sidered some part of what may be learnt on /zs side 
of this meeting with Aquila and Priscilla. His will- 
ingness to learn, and to learn from a woman, not- 
withstanding his eager zeal and the admiration which 
his high talents excited, was noted as an example 





+ Acts xviii. 9, 10. 


* 1 Cor. ii. 3. t i 
3 Acts xviii. 21. 


t Acts xviii. 18. 


| 
| worthy and yet difficult of imitation. Vow it is our 
| part to observe Zheir side, and especially Aers. Their 
| zeal for Christ made them quick-sighted in dis- 
| covering the capabilities of Apollos; and they at 
| once devoted themselves to the task of equipping 
| him more completely for his high service. ‘Their 
'sound judgment and mature character fitted them 
| for this task ; and they were enabled to communi- 
| cate to him that full Christian teaching which they 
| themselves had received from St. Paul. In the 
office which this wedded pair performed for Apollos 
and the Church a great part must obviously be 
| assigned to the ready sympathy and tact of Priscilla. 
From the very fact that her name is always men- 
tioned with her husband’s we might infer that she 
possessed high qualities, if not that her character 
was the more energetic of the two. And it is 
| worthy of notice, in connection with this view, that 
| in three of the five places where the names occur, 
Priscilla, according to the true reading of the text, 
| is mentioned before Aquila.* And at least we may 
| trace in this occurrence at Ephesus a signal illus- 
| tration of the truth that in Christ’s active service, as 
well as in the blessings of His salvation, there is 
“neither male nor female,’+ and that women as 
well as men have their responsible and efficient part 
to play in advancing God’s kingdom. 

Nor ought we to fail in noticing how the warm 
hearted and painstaking efforts of Aquila and 
Priscilla at Ephesus reacted on the place where 
they had originally made acquaintance with St. 
Paul. When Apollos was “disposed to pass into 
Achaia,” { they encouraged him to do this: letters 
of commendation were supplied to him ; and when 
he came to Corinth he “helped them much which 
had believed through grace.” St. Paul had instructed 
Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth; they instruct 
Apollos at Ephesus; and he then passes on toCorinth 
to “water” where the Apostle had “ planted.”§ So 
true it is that the streams of God’s Providence move 
hither and thither, and often turn back to the place 
from which they originally moved. 

Whilst Aquila and Priscilla remain at Ephesus, 
St. Paul now arrives, according to his promise, and 
rejoins them. We discover this by the salutation 
from these friends transmitted by him in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which was written in 
Ephesus; and here it is that we first encounter 
that beautiful expression ||—“ the church that is in 
their house.” Still we are invited, as we follow the 
notices of this godly pair, to look at Christianity 
|on its domestic side. No side of our Religion is 

more important: and first let a word be said, in 
| passing, on the subject of Family Prayer. 

Amid much that is cause for regret in the Reli- 
gion of Modern England, we trace one bright 
feature of it in the institution of Domestic Worship. 
Other ages of the Church, and other countries of 
| Christendom, have not been equally marked by 
this excellent practice ; and it is earnestly to be 








| * Acts xviii. 26; Rom. xvi. 3; 2 Tim. iv. 19. a 
| + Gal. iii. 28. t Acts xviii. 27. 1 Cor. iii. 6. 
| \| 1 Cor. xvi. 19. See Rom. xvi. 5; Col. iv. 15; Philem. 2. 
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hoped that no relaxation of the practice will take 
place amongst us. The Family is thus recognised 
as the real unit of Church life: a Sacred Fire is 
kept burning upon the domestic hearth; and 
members of the same household are taught to 
consider themselves united by a higher bond than 
that which belongs to mere Nature. 

But if we turn back from our own times to those 
in which Aquila and Priscilla lived, we see a dif- 
ferent, if not a higher, significance in the phrase 
which is before us. Those were times of peril and 
rebuke. We see here hospitality on what may 
truly be called its heroic side. The “house” of 


Aquila and Priscilla was devoted to something | 


very different from that mere domestic comfort, the 
overvaluing of which is one of the weak points of 
Modern English society. Their home was the 
acknowledged place of meeting to the disciples of 
Christ, for instruction, for worship, and for mutual 
help; and this involved ridicule, and might at 
any time involve violence, and even death. We 
see still the same characteristic in the household 
as before, when it provided a home for St. Paul at 
Corinth. Still the husband and the wife are men- 
tioned side by side, as co-operating, and, indeed, 


as being ove, in the same good work. But now the | 


home is provided for others besides St. Paul. The 


followers of Christ were all welcome there. It | 


might truly be said that, in acting thus, they gave 
a home to Christ Himself. In His persecuted 
followers “‘ He was a stranger, and they took Him 
in.” And the promised blessing was theirs: inas- 
much as they did it “to one of these His brethren, 
they did it unto Him.” * 

No very long interval elapsed between the 
writing of the First Epistle to the Corinthians from 
Ephesus and the writing of the Epistle to the 
Romans. But in this interval, for reasons which 
we are not able to supply, Aquila and Priscilla had 
returned to Rome, whence originally they had been 
exiled by the Emperor. They naturally have the 
first place in the long list of Christians resident in 
Rome, to whom the Apostle sends salutations ; t 
and still their characteristics are the same. Their 
hospitality is still prominent. ‘“ Zhe church in 
their house” is named here again. As in Corinth, 
as in Ephesus, so in the great metropolis of the 
Empire, they have the high distinction of making 
their home a shelter for those who professed the 
name of Christ, and a means for consolidating 
and extending His Church. They share, indeed, 
this distinction with others—with Nymphas, for 
instance, at Colossz ;{ and the case of Philemon 
there is stili more closely similar, because in the 
mention of Appia§ we can hardly fail to recognise 
the name of his wife. But Aquila and Priscilla 
must always be the typical examples of domestic 
Christianity and of hospitality in its highest form. 

The very occurrence of their names here, in this 
part of the Epistle to the Romans, gives a wide 
range to their example, and seems to connect them 


+ Rom. xvi. 3-5. 
¢ Philem. 2. 


* Matt. xxv. 35, 40. 
+ Col, iv. 15. 


with the whole world. But the context makes 
some additions, which tend further to raise them 
| toa position of high eminence. They are said by 
the Apostle not only to have been “his helpers in 
Christ Jesus”—which, indeed, the passages already 
| quoted show that they were—but to have “aid 
down their own necks for his sake.” This points 
to some heroic facing of danger on his behalf. It 
| is not of importance here to determine where this 
{took place. ‘The probability is that it was at 
| Ephesus, where, according to the Acts of the 
| Apostles,* circumstances of great peril occurred to 
the Apostle at the time when Aquila and Priscilla 
were with him in that city. The personal grati- 
tude of the Apostle breaks out warmly in this 
passage— to whom not only I give thanks, but 
all the churches of the Gentiles.” 

Here it is well worth while to refer to the 
apt, and yet incidental, correspondence of this 
br scoganeg with the history. Even at Corinth, 
where we first see these disciples with St. Paul, 
| there had been great opposition on the part of 
|the Jews. Aquila and Priscilla adhered to St. 
| Paul; hence they would be viewed as deserters 
from the Jewish cause, and would share his persecu- 
tion. They were “ Jews taking part with Gentiles 
|—and in that which was the great controversy of 
the day, the admission of the Gentiles to a parity 
of religious situation with Jews.”+ The accord, 
however, of the history and the Epistles, though 
full of interest and highly important, is not our 
present subject. It is the character of Aquila and 
Priscilla, in companionship with St. Paul, which 
now occupies our attention. And may we not say 
that we, too, as “ Gentiles,” have reason to give 
them “ thanks,” both for their aid in the first spread 
of the Gospel, and for the example which they 
have left to our homes ? 

Our limit of space being reached, no other use 
shall be made of the one remaining allusion to these 
friends of St. Paul, in his latest Kpistle,t except to 
remark that the friendship, tried and strengthened 
through such variety of experience, continued to the 
end. Shortly before his martyrdom, he sends to 
them a loving salutation—the only salutation in this 
affecting letter,—the sharers of it with Aquila and 
Priscilla being “the household of Onesiphorus ;” 
so that the domestic aspect of Christian life is doubly 
made conspicuous and charming at the very close 
of the Apostle’s life. 

There is another side of the biography of Aquila 
and Priscilla which might have been employed for a 
very instructive lesson. ‘They were examples of 
the combination of active Christianity with zzdus- 
trial life; and no combination is of greater im- 
portance in our own times. But one train of 
thought has been found amply sufficient on this 
occasion. Wedded life in combination with active 
Christianity is the very central point of the safety 
and happiness of society. Domestic duties within 
the domestic circle are of course the most impor- 
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tant of all. But the married state has opportunities 
for exerting powerful influence far beyond its direct 
and immediate responsibilities. This has been 
taken as our present subject: and the manner in 
which it is exhibited to us in these incidental 
passages of the New Testament illustrates well what 
was said at the outset concerning the completeness 
of the Bible in regard to all moral teaching, though 
without careful and minute study that completeness 
cannot be fully known. 


XII.—TIMOTHEUS. 


“ As a son with the father, he hath served with me in the Gospel.” 
—Puit. ii. 22. 


In our little gallery of “The Companions of St. 
Paul,” the last panel must be filled with a slight 
sketch of Timotheus. For many reasons it is evi- 
dent that he is the fittest to conclude the series. 
This disciple was associated with the Apostle 
through a longer range of time than any other of 
whom we have record. Joining him at an early 
period of his Missionary enterprise, he remained 
in close communication with him till near the very 
time of his martyrdom. As a personal witness, he 
“had fully known” the “ sufferings” of the Apostle ; 
in fact—and this is the literal meaning of the Greek 
word in the passage*—he had followed these 
sufferings step by step. He had been actively 
employed by his master, on responsible errands, in 
various places, through many years. In Epistles 
written on several occasions at wide intervals, from 
Corinth, from Ephesus, from Rome,} his name was 
coupled with St. Paul’s so closely in the opening 
sentence, that he seems almost identified rather 
than associated with him. To Timotheus alone 
are two extant letters personally addressed ; and 
letters, too, marked with so peculiar a tenderness 
of feeling, and so minute a mention of details, as 
to single him out very strongly and definitely as 
the friend for whom St. Paul’s personal preference 
was the greatest. Whatever of intimacy, confidence, 
and sympathy is implied in the word “ companion- 
ship,” is in this case the most intense. 

Our best course is to follow the life of Timo- 
theus chronologically, making such reflections from 
point to point as naturally suggest themselves. 
Thus, too, we shall see what he was successively 
in relation to the other Companions of St. Paul, we 
shall join together some links which as yet are 
unfastened, and shall obtain a view over this whole 
cycle of apostolic friends. The Epistles enable us 
to begin this survey from an earlier point than any 
which is presented to us in the Acts of the Apostles, 


and show us something of the training of Timotheus | 


even in his early childhood, and therefore something 
of his preparation for that subsequent usefulness 
which marked his career when it became connected 
with that of St. Paul. 

The first actual mention of Timotheus in St. 
Luke’s narrative is in the sixteenth chapter of the 





* 2 Tim. iii. 10, 11. . 
+ 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess.i.1. Compare 2 Cor. i. 13; also, Phil. i.1; 
Col. i. 1; Philem. 1. 








Acts, where he is described as the son of a Jewess 
who had become a Christian.* This prominent 
mention of Ais mother is somewhat remarkable ; 
and from another source we learn her actual name, 
and something too of her character. St. Paul, in 
his latest letter, when writing of the “unfeigned 
faith” that was in Timotheus, adds that such faith 
had “dwelt first in his grandmother Lois and his 
mother Eunice :”+ and in another part of the same 
document he charges him to “ continue in the things 
which he had learned, knowing of whom he had 
learned them ; and that from a child he had known 
the Holy Scriptures.”{ Thus we see that on the 
feminine side of this family there had been for two 
generations at least the inestimable blessing of 
hereditary piety. 

It is not a little remarkable that a character 
which is among the most faultless and charming 
in the Bible should be the character of that one 
person whose domestic relations and early train- 
ing are thus described. And this circumstance 
is the more observable if we can trace, as we can 
almost certainly, something of a feminine softness 
in Timotheus, as though his mother’s gentle in- 
fluence had passed into his mind and disposition. 
The method, too, of his early training is very im- 
portant for us to notice. It was the method of 
Biblical instruction. “From a child he knew the 
Holy Scriptures.” Those Scriptures, of course, in his 
case were the Old Testament. We are richer than 
the Jews by reason of possessing the New Testa- 
ment in addition. This does not diminish, but 
rather infinitely increases, the weight we should 
attach to the Bible as an instrument of instruction. 
3ut again, not only the method, but the sp:ritual 
principle, which was at work in this process should 
be noticed. Even in the Acts of the Apostles the 
faith of Eunice is made prominent; and here we 
see that it was the ruling power of life both in her 
case and in that of Lois. This passage of Holy 
Writ is full of admonition to Christian houscholds 
as to the training of the young, and full of en- 
couragement as to the happy results which may be 
expected from such training. 

In tracing now this biography onward, we are 
able still to insert another stage of it before we 
reach the point where the first mention of Timo- 
theus occurs in the Acts. St. Paul had been at 
Lystra previously to the time when this young dis- 
ciple actually joined him there as his travelling 
companion.§ Moreover, the Apostle speaks of him 
as “his own son in the faith,”|| which seems to 
imply beyond a doubt that he himself was the in- 
strument of his conversion. On the occasion too 
of this second visit Eunice is described as already 
a believer. All these circumstances point to the 
conclusion that Timotheus was converted on the 
occasion of the first visit. And this derives a strong 
confirmation from a passage, already noticed, in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy.{ ‘There it is said that 
he had fully known and closely followed “ the per- 
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secutions and afflictions” which came to St. Paul | 
“at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra.” 
ferings occurred to him on the first visit; and the 
order in which the places are mentioned is the 
exact geographical order in which St. Paul was ex- 
posed to these trials. And this again leads to 
another thought. Such sufferings and ill-treatment 
incurred by one who is beloved and respected, 
make a deep impression upon a young mind; and 
ve see in this earliest acquaintance of St. Paul and 
Timotheus the foundations deeply laid of a warm 


Now these suf- | 


attachment and allegiance of the latter to the for- | 


mer, as well as an admirable preparation for arduous 
work and strong endurance. 
that the circumstances thus related would bring 
Timotheus into personal acquaintance with St. 
Paul’s earliest missionary companions: and we 
cannot well doubt that at this time he became 


Nor must we forget | 


familiar with the noble countenance of him whom | 


the rude Lycaonians instinctively “ called Jupiter,” 
as well as with the voice of him whom they named | 
“Mercurius, because he was the chief speaker.” * 
Barnabas ceased to be St. Paul’s missionary com- 
panion, and Silas was taken in his place.t We have 
now passed from the first missionary journey to 


the second, and are brought to the association of 
actual work of | 


Timotheus with St. Paul in the 
Evangelisation. This point in the Apostolic his- 
tory is carefully marked by St. Luke ; and it is full 
of instruction for us as to the duty of requiring in 
those who are to be placed in high ministerial 
offices the qualification of ascertained fitness. 


We | 


should also set the passage side by side with sen- | 


tences in each of the two Epistles to Timotheus. 


| 


Just as St. Paul urged the memory of this disciple’s | 


mother and grandmother to stimulate him to con- 
sistency and progress in piety, so he urges him to 
“stir up the gift of God,” 
been bestowed upon him at the time of the ‘ 
on of hands” by the Apostles and the general 
body of the presbyters. Evidence was fully sup- 
plied as to his personal character at this time. 
“He was well reported of by all the brethren that 
were at Lystra and Iconium.” A further reason 
also for the c 
which follow: 
forth with him.” It is not obscurely intimated here 
that there was something in Timotheus which won 
the Apostle’s Zersonal affection. He seems to have 
perceived from the very first, to quote the phrase 
which he used long afterwards of this friend, that 
he was “like-minded” with himself ;§ and great 
must have been his joy to have found such a com- 
panion in the very neighbourhood which, a few 


which manifest ly had | 
‘laying | 


choice is to be discovered in the words | 
“Him would Paul have to go} 


tion between Juc 


More need 
not be said in order to show that in the choice of a 


laism and Christianity. 


fellow-worker for Paul’s future labours there was 
peculiar wisdom in selecting one whose mother was 
a Jewess, while “his father was a Greek.” 


The devotion of Timotheus, and the devotion of 
his mother also, were shown by his willingness to 
leave her for Christ’s service ; and the blessi ng was 


theirs which the Lord Himself promised 


to such 
99 9 de 





“forsaking” of home “for His name’s sake. 
We now pass to the active employ: nent of ‘Timo- 
theus in missionary work, on this second Apostolic 


| journey, in conjunction with St. Paul cS his other 








companions. One such companion has already been 
named ; and presently, at the moment of passing over 
into Europe, he became associated with St. Luke 


also.t From this point he took part in the whole 
Macedonian round, and became one of the founders 
of the great churches of Philippi and Thessalonica. 
His name indeed is not mentioned by St. Luke in 
connection with either place. But we have the 
Apostle’s weighty words in testimony of his faithful 
service at the former city. 
of him, that as a son with his father, he served with 
me in the Gospel.” t That he was not imprisoned 
there with Paul and Silas is easily accounted for by 
his comparative youth and subordination. There 
might indeed be some timidity in his conduct; 
but we trace his subordination by the order of the 
three names in the Epistles written soon afterwards 
to Thessalonica :§ and it should be remarked by the 
way that these Epistles imply a familiar knowledge 
of him in that city also. Passing on from ‘Thessa- 


| lonica to Bercea, we find him brought into contact 


with earnest discussions on the meaning of those 
Scriptures, || with which he had been made so well 
acquainted in his childhood at home; and here his 
name — pears in the text of the narrative. It is 
stated that he and Silas were left behind i 

donia with instructions to rejoin the Apostle as 
soon as their errand should be discharged; and 
they did rejoin him when he was established in 
Corinth. 





It was arranged in the course of God’s provi- 
dence that St. Paul should have no companion 
with him in Athens; and the fact that he was 


“alone ”** in that city enhances the force of the 
| unique impression we receive from that most 
remarkable passage of his life. But what we read 


| by the presence of his 
|of actual religious force 


years before, had been the scene of so much injus- | 


tice and sufiering, at a time too when he had been 
mourning over the defection of Mark.|| And still 
another point of fitness for this moment of Mis- 
sionaty work remains to be noted. It was a crisis 


in the history of the Church, in regard to the rela- | 


* Acts xiv. 12. 
§ Phil 


+ Acts xv. 36—41. $1 Tim. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 6. 
\ a OO. } Acts xiii. 13; xv 38. 


of the effect produced upon his mind and work, 
when Timotheus, with Silas, rejoined him, tends 
to show us how much his happiness was increased 
friends, and what a reserve 
resided for him in the 
mere fact of companionship. are too ready 
to throw upon others the work which they ought 
to do themselves; but he increased in 
activity when he could obtain others to help him. 
The literal me aning of the passage is, that on their 


Some ¢ 





zeal and 


coming he was “ engrossed ” or “ absorbed ” in “ the 
* Matt. xix. 20. + Acts xvi. 10—13 t Phil. ii. 22 
% & Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1. Acts xvii. 11. 
% Acts xvii. 11, 153 xviii. 5 * x Thess. iii. 1. 


“ Ye know the proof 
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Word.” * 
lonica, which followed close upon the arrival of | 
Timotheus, shows the high estimate which St. 
Paul had formed of him. In allusion to the| 
mission with which he had been recently charged 
he describes him as “ Azs brother,” as “ the minister 
of God,” and as “ his fellow-labourer in the Gospel 
of Christ.” Nor ought we to fail to notice the con- 
fidence implied in the mission itself. Serious 
troubles had occurred in Thessalonica, and this 
young disciple was sent to “ establish” them and to 
“comfort them concerning their faith,” so that they 
| ‘should not be moved by these afflictions.” + Even 
this slight notice of what took place during the | 
Apostle’s journey in Macedonia and Achaia atiords 
a testimony to many excellent and remarkable 
qualities in one so young, and so lately introduced | 
into the work of Missionary life. It is also evident 
that the journey afforded opportunities for gaining | 
| invaluable experience. 

We have no means of supplying any infor- 
| mation concerning Timotheus in the interval 
| between the residence at Corinth, and the 
time when the third Missionary journey was 
well begun. He and Silas were, as we have 
seen, together with the Apostle at Corinth. 
There is every reason to believe that they tra- | 
velled with him thence, touching at Ephesus on 
the way, to “the feast in Jerusalem.” Possibly 
Silas remained in Jerusalem. At all events, we do 
not trace him in company with St. Paul on the 
subsequent journey. But Timotheus is with him 
still. And when the Apostle is at Ephesus, we 











| 
| find him going over once more, in compliance with | 
his desire, on an errand into Macedonia. Here his 
| name is associated with that of Erastus, as formerly 
with that of Silas. ‘Paul purposed in the spirit, 
when he had passed through Macedonia and 
| Achaia, to go to Jerusalera: so he sent into Mace- 
donia two of them that ministered to him, Timo- 
theus and Erastus.”§ Here we see the same | 
obedience and alacrity on the part of Timotheus— | 
the same confidence on the part of St. Paul. The | 
mode of expression shows that they were intended | 
| to prepare his way. If Timotheus was to occupy 
himself with the details of the collection which St. | 
Paul was at this time busily promoting, even that 
implied a character well known to be honourable, 
discreet, and trustworthy. But if he was commis- | 
sioned to assuage, if possible, the party-spirit and | 
to correct the abuses at Corinth, qualities were im- | 
plied of a still higher and rarer kind. That he was | 
directed to proceed to Corinth we have good proof ; 
and the terms in which he is spoken of in the first 
Epistle to that place, written soon after his de- 
parture, deserve attention. St. Paul says in one 
passage, “ I have sent unto you Timotheus, who is | 
my beloved son, and faithful in the Lord, who shall 
bring you into remembrance of my ways which be 
in Christ, as J teach everywhere in every church.” ||| 
Nothing can be more expressive of deep affection 
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The writing of the Epistles to Thessa- | and confidential trust: and it may be added by 


subsequent part of the voyage. 
in the account of that commotion which took place 
| at Jerusalem immediately after the Apostle’s arrival. 
Trophimus, who had been one of the company at 
Troas, is named ; he was the innocent cause of St. 


the way, that if Timotheus knew so well what the 


| Apostle taught “everywhere in every church,” it 


seems natural to infer that he had been with him 
in many places, where no mention occurs of his name. 
We are not surprised to read what he says in another 
part of the same letter, “ If Timotheus come, see 
that he may be with you without fear, for he worketh 
the work of the Lord, as I also do.”* Much time 
had now elapsed since those two friends had been 
associated together in this “work of the Lord :” 
many new circumstances must have occurred to put 
the character of Timotheus to a severe trial: the 
confidence, however, of the Apostle had not been 
diminished, but rather increased. The relationship 
remained the same as it had been when they were 
formerly together at Corinth, and when the Gospel 


| was preached among the Corinthians—to use his 


own words in the second Epistle—“ by me and 
Silvanus and Timotheus.”+ And if in this anxious 
wish that his friend should be exposed to xo fear 
there is an indication of some timidity of tempera- 
ment in Timotheus, such a circumstance brings us 


| nearer to him in sympathy, while it enables us to 


appreciate more fully the affection which was felt 
towards him by St. Paul. 
We have seen that the Epistles to the Corinthians 


| enable us to trace a considerable amount of the 


occupation of Timotheus on this journey, while 
St. Paul was outward bound. We can also detect 
his presence with the Apostle at Corinth, the 


farthest point of the journey; for in the Epistle 
| to the Romans, written there, we fin:|, “’Timotheus 


my workfellow saluteth you.”t{ We have no 


| means of illustrating the homeward route in this 


way ; but at Ephesus, or in Macedonia, or at Corinth 
we feel almost sure that he must have met Apollos 
and Titus, as well as Aquila and Priscilla:§ and 


when we see the Apostle moving eastward, we find 


| him expressly associated with a large group of com- 


panions. “‘There accom anied him into Asia Sopater 
of Bercea ; and of the Thessalonians, Aristarchus and 
Secundus ; and Gaius of Derbe, and Timotheus ; 
and of Asia, Tychicus and Trophimus.” || How 
long this large apostolic company continued to 
travel together we do not know. Some of them 
were probably trustees for the collection which St. 


| Paul had been gathering for “the poor saints at 


Jerusalem.” Sopater of Bercea, or Aristarchus and 
Secundus of Thessalonica, may have returned back 
to Macedonia from the neighbourhood of Ephesus. 
It is very jikely that Tychicus remained there, and 
possible that Timotheus with Gaius went together 
to their native neighbourhoods of Derbe and Lystra. 


| We have no means of deciding the question. All 


that we know is that he is not mentioned at any 
Nor is he named 
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Paul’s trouble and suffering ;* but the name of 
Timotheus appears nowhere. Nor is he spoken of 
during the time of the imprisonment at Czsarea. 
So that we are not able in any way to associate 
him in our thoughts with Felix or with Festus. 

Again, on the voyage from Czesarea to Rome, it 
appears almost certain that Timotheus cannot have 
been with St. Paul, though Aristarchus, another of the 
Troas party, was with him.t Neither on the slow 
progress from Czesarea to Myra, nor in the haven on 
the south coast of Crete, nor on board the ship dur- 
ing the storm, nor in the shipwreck, nor during the 
three months in Malta, nor on the fine and rapid sail 
from Malta to the west of Italy does St. Luke find 
any occasion for mentioning Timotheus. It is 
natural to conclude that he was not present. But 
we know from the Epistles that he soon rejoined 
his friend in Rome. In the opening of the letters 
to the Colossians and Philemon, the two names 
appear linked together,} just as had been the case 
in those earliest letters sent from Corinth to Thes- 
salonica. Then it was “ Paul and Silvanus and 
Timotheus.” Now it is “Paul and Timotheus.” 
Silas is not associated with St. Paul as formerly ; 
but the close link between him and Timotheus still 
subsists, unbroken by lapse of years and by change 
of circumstances. And may we not say that the 
union of these names in the beginning of these 
letters denotes not only similarity of sentiment, but 
community of action, if not a certain kind of official 
connection? Other companions are mentioned in 
the letters, Demas for instance, and Luke himself; 
but they only send a message of Christian love 
near the close :§ their signatures are not prefixed 
to the writing in the formal sending of “ grace and 
peace.” So pre-eminent is the confidence placed 
in Timotheus by St. Paul. 

The same remark applies to the Epistle to the 
Philippians, which belongs to the same imprison- 
ment. But here a passage occurs of so much im- 
portance, that it must be quoted at length. “I 
trust in the Lord Jesus,” says the writer, “ to send 
Timotheus shortly unto you, that I also may be of 
good comfort, when I know your state. For I 
have no man like-minded, who will naturally care 
for your state. For all seek their own, not the 
things which are Jesus Christ’s. But ye know the 
proof of him, that as a son with the father, he hath 
served with me in the Gospel. Him therefore I 
hope to send presently, so soon as I shall see how 
it will go with me.” || Very full and varied infor- 
mation regarding the character of Timotheus is 
given to us in this passage. He is contrasted 
with others, as being thoroughly like-minded with 
the Apostle—as having a true and entire sympathy 
with him—and as being one who could take an 
honest and genuine interest in the best pros- 
perity of the Philippians. It is implied, too, that he 
is very different from others, who seek their own 
advantage, and not the honour of Christ ; and it is 
asserted that he had always shown the utmost 
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; See Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24. 
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obedience to the Apostle in all that related to the 
Gospel, being to him as a son to a father: and 
the Philippians 4re directly appealed to, as know- 
ing, by what they had seen themselves, that this 
was perfectly true. 

Such is the character which we can read in the 
Epistles written during St. Paul’s first imprison- 
ment, and sent by Onesimus and Epaphroditus, 
with whom we are sure that Timotheus must have 
conversed often and earnestly. There remain 
the Epistles written to Timotheus himself in a sub- 
sequent period, of which we must not attempt to 
furnish the details. Whatever journeys by land or 
voyages by sea filled up this concluding space of 
the great Apostle’s life—whatever privations or 
difficulties Timotheus himself may have then in- 
curred *—one thing is very plain, that he was still at 
his master’s service, ready to stay wherever he might 
be stationed, ready to go wherever he might be 
sent. “I besought thee to abide in Ephesus, when 
I went into Macedonia;” this is the language of 
the first Epistle: “Do thy diligence to come 
shortly unto me: do thy diligence to come before 
winter;” this is the language of the second.t 
Still it is the same relationship, of a son to a 
father. Still there is the same obedience on one 
side, still the same confidence on the other. ‘“ My 
beloved son” is the phrase of one Epistle ; “ My 
own son in the faith” is the phrase of the other.} 
How great was the trust reposed in Timotheus is 
evident from the commissions which these letters 
convey. He is to repress false doctrine, to regulate 
public worship, to ordain faithful ministers, and, 
above all, to be an example “ in word, in conversa- 
tion, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” § 

And as, in all records of friendship, it is not 
anything connected with the discharge of public 
or official responsibilities which leaves the most 
abiding and definite impression on the mind, but 
usually some slight incidental circumstances, that 
indicate the presence of a deep undercurrent of 
personal feeling, so, in the present instance, the 
mention of common details, such as might occur 
in the correspondence of any two friends, comes to 
our aid, enabling us quite easily and naturally to 
give the last and most characteristic touch to our 
picture. “The cloke that I left at Troas with 
Carpus, when thou comest, bring with thee, and 
the books, but especially the parchments.” || Even 
in this there is something which seizes strongly on 
the imagination. We should be glad to know 
what those books, what those parchments were. 
But another passage of the same kind attracts us 
still more. In the midst of very serious injunc- 
tions, the thought of the delicate health of ‘Timo- 
theus and of the danger into which he might fall of 
neglecting one of his means of usefulness, seems to 
occur to the affectionate Apostle, and he says, 
“ Drink no longer water, but use a little wine for 
thy stomach’s sake, and thine often infirmities.” § 
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We might with benefit use this passage as an in- 
dication of the temperance of Timotheus, and 
thus as an example to ourselves. Though of a 
delicate constitution, inherited, perhaps, from his 
mother, and though liable to weakness, and suffer- 
ing often from fatigue, he was strictly abstemious., 
But here the quotation is adduced simply to illus- 
trate the personal intimacy which subsisted to the 
end between the Great Apostle and the dearest of 
his Companions. 

At the close of this survey of St. Paul’s Com- 
panions, one thought remains in the mind, which 
is well worthy to remain there, as an incitement to 
self-examination and an exhortation to duty. No- 





where in the whole range of Biography do we find 
friendship and companionship employed, on so 
large a scale, for the highest ends, without the 
alloy of selfishness or ambition. Some serious 
questions, such as the following, are suggested re- 
garding our own Companions. “Who are these 
Companions? How and why have they been 
chosen? What is the link which binds us to them ? 
What benefits do we gain from them, and what 
benefits, through them, do we confer on others? 
And whatever be the links which unite us to them, 
is loyal allegiance to Christ the one commanding 
bond which gives strength and sacred meaning to 
the whole of this companionship ?” 
JOHN S, HOWSON. 


FADING WITH THE SNOWDROP. 


WITH the last fading snowdrop that drops in the snow, 
Ere the earth shall be blossoming, I too must go ; 
From its myriad wonders, its sunlight and dew, 

To the dark sunken valleys no eye can pierce through ; 
Where rivers of sap stir the heart-roots of trees, 

Where the delicate wind-flower lies waiting the breeze, 
Where the bread of the living, the corn-grasses, grow 
Deep under the snowdrop and under the snow. 


I know by God’s signs, that to others are dim, 

That his children of beauty are rising to Him. 

I know by the golden glare piercing earth’s night, 

I know by the sheen of their petals of light, 

By my dreams of green wands that nor waver nor sway, 
By the croziers of fern that are forcing their way, 

That flocks of white lilies are waiting to blow 

Far under the snowdrop and under the snow. 


In the hush of the deeps of those shadowy dells 

God’s good time is marked by the silence of bells. 
Not a breath is yet stirring in trumpet or horn, 

All mute stands the host that shall burst on the morn; 
But, lifted and ready, and strong for the day 

When their silence shall pass like a whisper away, 
Stand His armies of splendour, in rank and in row, 
Down under the snowdrop and under the snow. 


O time of sweet-coming, O verdure and grace, 

Life full in her morning, no stain on her face, 
Pulse-bounding and buoyant, free, gracious, and fair, 
First song of the woodlands, first dance of the air, 
Whence come ye, where go ye, what are ye to me, 
Alone, ever-hoping,—but never to see ? 

Alone, save for visions which greet me below 

Of the coming of flowers that lie under the snow. 


I see in sick fancy the flush waters play, 

I breathe the rare breath of the scent of the may ; 
I hear the shrill eagle aloft with her brood, 

The trill of the woodlark that hushes the wood ; 
I catch the corn-rustle, the corn-reaper’s strain, 
The stroke of the sickle, the fall of the grain ; 

I hear the grass-mowers as singing they mow,—- 
But ’tis under the snowdrop and under the snow. 


I bow me before Him who only can yield 

The love that is born of a flower of the field. 

For others the spring-time, for others the dawn ; 
The fruit-stalk shall burgeon, but I shall be gone. 


Yet ’tis well it should be so; 


*tis less of forlorn 


To die in the blossom than live in the thorn ; 
And the life-flowers which, here, we may never more know 
Perish not with the snowdrop nor under the snow ! 


Those life-flowers shall sleep but as earth-blossoms sleep 
In the calm of surrender, soft, silent, and deep ; 

Laid low in their weakness to rise in their might, 

Freed servants, tried soldiers, new-robed in His light. 
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ont? 


Though slain on His battle-fields, cold in the sod, 
With their backs to the world and their faces to God, 
They await but the blare when His trumpet shall blow 
To rise like the snowdrop and pierce through the snow. 


O day of life-waking, O spring-tide of bliss, 

O new world, the crown and the glory of this, 

In thought I behold thee, full, gorgeous, and bright 
With the grace and the glow of His lilies of light ; 

One garden of splendour whose flowers are all blown, 
All circling in order like stars round the throne ; 

With His armies of angels in rank and in row, 

Bending meek as the snowdrop and robed like the snow 





In yon land of life-waking, yon heavenward shore, 

God’s good time is marked by His silence no more. 

Every voice there is singing His wisdom and ways, 

All the clear air is filled with the breath of His praise ; 

There the trump of His Archangel heralds the day 

When earth’s sorrows shall pass like a whisper away, 

And the souls of those sleepers that wait Him below, 

Rising pure as the snowdrop, shall burst through the snow! 
ELEANORA LOUISA HERVEY. 
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